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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 

At  the  a^^  of  sixty-three  I  have  undertaken 
to  collect  and  edite  mj  Poetical  Works,  with 
the  last  corrections  that  I  can  expect  to  bestow 
apon  them.  Thej  hare  obtained  a  reputation 
equal  to  m  j  wishes ;  and  I  have  this  ground 
for  hoping  it  may  not  be  deemed  hereafter 
more  than  commensurate  with  their  deserts, 
that  it  has  been  gained  without  ever  accommoda- 
ting mjself  to  the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  times. 
Thus  to  collect  and  revise  them  is  a  dut  j  which 
I  owe  to  that  part  of  the  Public  by  whom  thej 
have  been  auspiciously  received,  and  to  those 
who  wiU  take  a  lively  concern  in  my  good  name 
when  I  shall  have  departed. 

The  arrangement  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
comidered.  In  this  the  order  wherein  the  re- 
spective poems  were  written  has  been  observed, 
so  ftr  as  was  compatible  with  a  convenient 
claanfication.  Such  order  is  useful  to  those 
who  read  critically,  and  desire  to  trace  the 
progress  of  an  author's  mind  in  his  writings ; 
and  by  affixing  dates  to  the  minor  pieces, 
nnder  whatever  head  they  are  disposed,  the 
object  is  sufficiently  attained. 

Next  came  the  question  of  correction.  There 
was  no  difficulty  with  those  poems  which  were 
composed  after  the  author  had  acquired  his  art 
(so  fitf  as  he  has  acquired  it),  and  after  his 
opinions  were  matured.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  bear  in  sund  the  risk  there  must  ever  be  of 
hijuring  a  poem  by  verbal  alterations  made 


long  afler  it  was  written ;  inasmuch  as  it  must 
be  impossible  to  recall  the  precise  train  of 
thought  in  which  any  passage  was  conceived, 
and  the  considerations  upon  which  not  the 
single  verse  alone  but  the  whole  sentence,  or 
paragraph,  had  been  constructed:  but  with 
regard  to  more  important  changes,  there  could 
be  no  danger  of  introducing  any  discrepance  in 
style.  "With  juvenile  pieces  the  case  is  diffe- 
rent. From  these  the  faults  of  diction  have 
been  weeded  wherever  it  could  be  done  with- 
out more  trouble  than  the  composition  origi- 
nally cost,  and  than  the  piece  itself  was  worth. 
But  inherent  faults  of  conception  and  structure 
are  incurable;  and  it  would  have  been  mere 
waste  of  time  to  recompose  what  it  was  impos- 
sible otherwise  to  amend. 

If  these  poems  had  been  now  for  the  first 
time  to  be  made  public,  there  are  some  among 
them  which,  instead  of  being  committed  to  the 
press,  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  flames  ; 
not  for  any  disgrace  which  could  be  reflected 
upon  me  by  the  crude  compositions  of  my 
youth,  nor  for  any  harm  which  they  could 
possibly  do  the  reader,  but  merely  that  they 
might  not  cumber  the  collection.  But  *^  Jiescit 
vox  missa  reverti.**  Pirated  editions  would 
hold  out  as  a  recommendation,  that  they  con- 
tained what  I  had  chosen  to  suppress,  and  thus 
it  becomes  prudent,  and  therefore  proper,  that 
such  pieces  should  be  retained. 

It  has  ever  been  a  rule  with  me  when  I  have 
imitated  a  passage,  or  borrowed  an  expression, 
to  acknowledge  the  specific  obligation.  Upon 
the  present  occasion  it  behoves  me  to  state 
the  more  general  and  therefore  more  important 
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obligations  which  I  am  conscious  of  owing 
either  to  my  predecessors,  or  my  contemporaries. 

My  first  attempts  m  verse  were  much  too 
early  to  be  imitative,  but  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  my  way,  when  very  young,  into 
the  right  path.  I  read  the  ^'  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered" and  the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  again  and 
again,  in  IIoole*s  translations :  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  their  stories  that  I  perused  and  re-per- 
used these  poems  with  ever  new  delight ;  and 
by  bringing  them  thus  within  my  reach  in  boy- 
hood, the  translator  rendered,  me  a  service 
which,  when  I  look  back  upon  my  intellectual 
life,  I  cannot  estimate  too  highly.  I  owe  him 
much  also  for  his  notes,  not  only  for  the  in- 
formation concerning  other  Italian  romances 
which  they  imparted,  but  also  for  introducing 
me  to  Spenser ; — how  early,  an  incident  which 
I  well  remember  may  show.  Going  with  a 
relation  into  Builds  circulating  library  at  Bath 
(an  excellent  one  for  those  days),  and  asking 
whether  they  had  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  the  per- 
son who  managed  the  shop  said  '■''  yes,  they  had 
it,  but  it  was  in  obsolete  language,  and  the 
young  gentleman  would  not  understand  it." 
But  I,  who  had  learned  all  I  then  knew  of  the 
history  of  Englaiid  from  Shakespear,  and  who 
had  moreover  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
found  no  difficulty  in  Spenser^s  English,  and 
felt  in  the  beauty  of  his  versification  a  charm 
in  poetry  of  which  I  had  never  been  fully 
sensible  before.  From  that  time  I  took  Spenser 
for  my  master.  I  drank  also  betimes  of 
Chaucer's  well.  The  taste  which  had  beeu 
acquired  in  that  school  was  confirmed  by 
Percy's  "Reliques"  and  Warton's  "History 
of  Fnglish  Poetry;"  and  a  little  later  by 
Homer  and  the  Bible  It  was  not  likely  to  be 
corrupted  ailerwards. 

My  school-boy  verses  savoured  of  Gray, 
Mason,  and  my  predecessor  Warton;  and  in 
the  best  of  my  juvenile  pieces  it  may  be  seen 
how  much  the  writer's  mind  had  been  imbued 
by  Akenside.  I  am  conscious  also  of  having 
derived  much  benefit  at  one  time  from  Cowper, 
and  more  from  Bowles ;  for  which,  and  for  the 
delight  which  his  poems  gave  me  at  an  age 
when  we  are  most  susceptible  of  such  delight, 
my  good  friend  at  Bremhill,  to  whom  I  was 
then  and  long  afterwards  personally  unknown, 
will  allow  me  to  make  this  grateful  and  cordial 
acknowledgment. 


My  obligation  to  Dr.  Sayers  is  of  a  difierent 
kind.  Every  one  who  has  an  ear  for  metre 
and  a  heart  for  poetry,  must  have  felt  how 
perfectly  the  metre  of  Ck)llins's  **  Ode  to  Eve- 
ning" is  in  accordance  with  the  imagery 
and  the  feeling.  Kone  of  the  experiments 
which  were  made  of  other  unrhymed  stanzas 
proved  successful.  They  were  either  in 
strongly  marked  and  well-known  measures 
which  unavoidably  led  the  reader  to  expect 
rhyme,  and  consequently  baulked  him  when  he 
looked  for  it ;  or  they  were  in  stanzas  as  cum- 

Ibrous  as  they  were  ill  constructed.  Dr.  Sayers 
went  upon  a  different  principle,  and  succeeded 
admirably.  I  read  his  "  Dramatic  Sketches  of 
Northei'n  Mythology"  when  they  were  first 
published,  and  convinced  myself  when  I  had 
acquired  some  skill  in  versification,  that  the 
kind  of  verse  in  which  his  choruses  were  com- 
posed was  not  less  applicable  to  narration  than 
to  lyrical  poetry.  Soon  after  I  had  b^un  the 
Arabian  romance,  for  which  this  measure  seem- 
ed the  most  appropriate  vehicle,  "  Gebir  "  fell 
into  my  hands,  and  my  verse  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  it,  both  in  vividness  and  strength. 
Several  years  elapsed  before  I  knew  that 
Walter  Landor  was  the  author,  and  more 
before  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  per- 
son to  whom  I  felt  myself  thus  beholden.  The 
days  which  I  have  passed  with  him  in  the  Yale 
of  Ewias,  at  Como,  and  lastly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol,  are  some  of  those  which  have 
left  with  me  "  a  joy  for  memory." 

I  have  thus  acknowledged  all  the  specific 
obligations  to  my  elders  or  contemporaries  in 
the  art,  of  which  I  am  distinctly  conscious.  The 
advantages  arising  from  intimate  intercourse 
with  those  who  were  engaged  in  similar  pur- 
suits cannot  be  in  like  manner  specified,  be- 
cause in  their  nature  they  are  imperceptible ; 
but  of  such  advantages  no  man  has  ever  pos- 
sessed more  or  greater,  than  at  different  times 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  enjoy.    Personal  attach- 
!ment  first,  and  family  circumstances  after- 
wards, connected  me  long  and  closely  with 
[Mr.  Coleridge;    and    three-and-thirty    years 
I  have  ratified  a  friendship  with  Mr.  Words- 
[  worth,  which  we  believe  will  not  terminate 
with  this  life,  and  which  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us 
'  to  know  will  be  continued  and  cherished  as  an 
'  heir-loom  by  those  who  are  dearest  to  us  both. 
I     When  I  add  what  has  been  the  greatest  of 
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all  advantages,  that  I  have  paflsed  more  than 
half  mj  life  in  retirement,  conversing  with 
books  rather  than  men,  constantly  and  unweari- 
My  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  communing 
with  mj  own  heart,  and  taking  that  course 
which  upon  mature  consideration  seemed  best 
to  mjwlf,  I  hare  said  every  thing  necessary 
to  account  for  the  characteristics  of  my  poetry, 
wbaterer  they  may  be. 

It  was  in  a  mood  resembling  in  no  slight  de- 
gree that  wherewith  a  person  in  sound  health, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  makes  his  will  and  sets 
his  worldly  affturs  in  order,  that  I  entered  upon 
the  serious  task  of  arranging  and  reyising  the 
whole  of  my  poetical  works.  What,  indeed, 
was  it  but  to  bring  in  review  before  me  the 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  my  youth,  and  the 
feelings  whereto  I  had  given  that  free  utter- 
ance which  by  the  usages  of  this  world  is  per- 
mitted to  us  in  poetry,  and  in  poetry  alone  ? 
Of  the  smaller  pieces  in  this  collection  there  is^ 
scarcely  one  concerning  which  I  cannot  vividly 
call  to  mind  when  and  where  it  was  composed. 
I  have  perfect  recollection  of  the  spots  where 
many,  not  of  the  scenes  only,  but  of  the  images 
which  I  have  described  from  nature,  were  ob- 
served and  noted.  And  how  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  forget  the  interest  taken  in 
these  poems,  especially  the  longer  and  more 
ambitious  works,  by  those  persons  nearest  and 
dearest  to  me  then,  who  witnessed  their  growth 
and  completion?  Well  may  it  be  called  a 
serious  task  thus  to  resuscitate  the  past  I  But 
lerioos  though  it  be,  it  is  not  painful  to  one 
who  knows  that  the  end  of  his  journey  cannot 
be  far  distant,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
looks  on  to  its  termination  with  sure  and  cer- 
tamhope. 

litwiek.  Mat  10. 1837. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME, 

BIlllO 

THE  nasT  OF  TWO  VOLUVES  ENTITLED  •*  JUVE- 
KILE  AND  XIKOR  POEMS,*'  BEGIKKINO  WPTH 
*"  TRX  TRTUKFH  Of  WOMAN,"  AND  ENDING  WITH 
"BTMN  TO  THE  FBNATBS." 

The  earliest  pieces  in  these  Juvenile  and  Minor 
Poems  were  written  before  the  writer  had  lefl 


school ;  between  the  date  of  these  and  of  the 
latest  there  is  an  interval  of  six-and- forty  years: 
as  much  difference,  therefore,  may  be  perceived 
in  them,  as  in  the  different  stages  of  life  fi-om 
boyhood  to  old  age. 

Some  of  the  earliest  appeared  in  a  little 
volume  published  at  Bath  in  the  autumn  of 
1794,  witii  this  title : — **  Poems,  containing  the 
Retrospect,  &c.  by  Robert  Lovell  and  Robert 
Southey,  1795 ;"  and  with  this  motto — 


**  MlniMDtar  atne 
Cannine  cure" 


Horace. 


At  the  end  of  that  volume,  Joan  of  Arc  was 
announced  as  to  be  published  by  subscription. 

Others  were  published  at  Bristol,  1797,  in  a 
single  volume,  with  this  motto  &om  Aken- 
side:  — 

**  OoddeM  of  the  Lyrv,  — 

with  thee  comet 
Mi^ettlc  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come 
Her  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  far." 

A  second  volume  followed  at  Bristol  in  1799, 
after  the  second  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
commencing  with  the  Vision  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  The  motto  to  this  was  from  the  Epi- 
logue to  Spenser's  Shepherds*  Calendar :  — 

"  The  better,  please ;  the  worse,  displease :  I  ask  no  more." 

In  the  third  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
Vision  was  printed  separately,  at  the  end ;  and 
its  place  was  supplied  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  Poems  by  miscellaneous  pieces. 

A  separate  volume,  entitled  '^  Metrical  Tales 
and  other  Poems,"  was  published  in  1805,  with 
this  advertisement : — "ITiese  Poems  were  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  the  Annual  Anthology. 
(Bristol,  1799,  1800.)  They  have  now  been 
revised  and  printed  in  this  collected  form, 
because  they  have  pleased  those  readers  whom 
the  Author  was  most  desirous  of  pleasing.  Let 
them  be  considered  as  the  desultory  productions 
of  a  maa  sedulously  employed  upon  better 
things." 

These  various  pieces  were  re-arranged  in 
three  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Minor  Poems, 
in  1815,  with  this  motto, 

**  Not  h«e  novimuf  ease  uibil ;  *' 

and  they  were  published  a  second  time  in  the 
same  form,  1823. 

The  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales  contained  in 
those  volumes,  belong  to  a  different  part  of  this 
collection ;  their  other  contents  are  comprised 
here;  and  the  present  volume  consists,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  of  pieces  written  in  youth 
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or  early  nuuiliood.  One  of  these  written  in  mj 
twentieth  jear,  not  having  been  published  at 
the  time,  would  never  have  been  made  public 
by  my  own  act  and  deed ;  but  as  Wat  Tyler 
obtained  considerable  notoriety  upon  its  surrep- 
titious publication,  it  seemed  proper  that  a 
production  which  will  be  specially  noticed 
whenever  the  author  shall  be  delivered  over 
to  the  biographers,  should  be  included  here. 
They  who  may  desire  to  know  more  than  is 
stated  in  the  advertisement  now  prefixed  to  it, 
are  referred  to  a  Letter  addressed  to  William 
Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.,  1817,  reprinted  in  the 
second  volume  of  my  Essays  Moral  and  Po- 
litical, 1832. 

The  second  volume  of  this  part  of  the  Col- 
lection contains  one  juvenile  piece,  and  many 
which  were  written  in  early  manhood.  The 
remainder  were  composed  in  middle  or  later 
life,  and  comprise  (with  one  exception,  that 
will  more  conveniently  be  arranged  elsewhere,) 
all  the  odes  which  as  Poet  Laureat  I  have 
written  upon  national  occasions.  Of  these  the 
Carmen  Triumphale,  and  the  Carmina  AidicOy 
were  separately  published  in  quarto  in  1 8 14,  and 
reprinted  together  in  a  little  volume  in  1821. 

The  Juvenile  and  Minor  Poems  in  this  Col- 
lection bear  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to 
those  of  substantive  length :  for  a  small  part 
only  of  my  youthful  effusions  were  spared  from 
those  autos-da-fe  in  which  from  time  to  time  piles 
upon  piles  have  been  consumed.  In  middle 
life  works  of  greater  extent,  or  of  a  different 
kind,  left  me  little  leisure  for  occasional  poetry ; 
the  impulse  ceased,  and  latterly  the  inclination 
was  so  seldom  felt,  that  it  required  an  effort  to 
call  it  forth. 

Sir  William  Davenant,  in  the  Preface  to 
Gondibert,  **  took  occasion  to  accuse  and  con- 
demn all  those  hasty  digestions  of  thought 
which  were  published  in  his  youth ;  a  sentence, 
said  he,  not  pronounced  out  of  melancholy 
rigour,  but  from  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
just  authority  of  experience.  For  that  grave 
mistress  of  the  world,  experience,  (in  whose 
profitable  school  those  before  the  Flood  stayed 
long,  but  we,  like  wanton  children,  come  thither 
late,  yet  too  soon  are  called  out  of  it,  and  fetched 
home  by  death,)  hath  taught  me  that  the  en- 
genderings  of  unripe  age  become  abortive  and 
deformed ;  and  that  *tis  a  high  presumption  to 
entertain  a  nation  (who  are  a  poet*s  standing 


guest,  and  require  monarchical  respect,)  with 
hasty  provisions ;  as  if  a  poet  might  imitate  the 
familiar  despatch  of  faulconers,  mount  his  Pe- 
gasus, unhood  hb  Muse,  and,  with  a  few  flights, 
boast  he  hath  provided  a  feast  for  a  prince. 
Such  posting  upon  Pegasus  I  have  long  since 
forebome.**  Yet  this  eminently  thoughtful 
poet  was  so  far  from  seeking  to  suppress  the 
crude  compositions  which  he  thus  condemned, 
that  he  oflen  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  all 
his  pieces  collected  in  one  volume ;  and,  con- 
formably to  his  wish,  they  were  so  collected, 
after  his  decease,  by  hb  widow  and  hb  fiiend 
Herringman  the  bookseller. 
*  Agreeing  with  Davenant  in  condemning  the 
greater  part  of  my  juvenile  pieces,  it  b  only 
as  crudities  that  I  condemn  them;  for  in  all 
!that  I  have  written,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
(there  has  never  been  a  line  which  for  any  com- 
jpunctious  reason,  living  or  dying,  I  could 
(wish  to  blot. 

Davenant  had  not  changed  his  opinion  of  his 
own  youthful  productions  so  as  to  overlook  in 
hb  age  the  defects  which  he  had  once  clearly 
perceived;  but  he  knew  that  pieces  which  it 
would  indeed  have  been  presumptuous  to  re- 
produce on  the  score  of  their  merit,  might  yet 
be  deemed  worthy  of  preservation  on  other 
grounds;  that  to  hb  family  and  friends,  and 
to  those  who  might  take  any  interest  in  Engli&h 
poetry  hereafter,  they  would  possess  peculiar 
value,  as  characteristic  memorials  of  one  who 
had  held  no  inconsiderable  place  in  the  literature 
of  his  own  times ;  feeling,  too,  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity,  he  thought 
that  after  the  specimen  which  he  had  produced 
in  his  Gondibert  of  a  great  and  elaborate  poem, 
his  early  attempts  would  be  regarded  with 
curiosity  by  such  of  hb  successors  as  should, 
like  him,  study  poetry  as  an  art, — for  as  an  art 
it  must  be  studied  by  those  who  would  excel 
in  it,  though  excellence  in  it  b  not  attainable 
by  art  alone. 

The  cases  are  very  few  in  which  any  thing 
more  can  be  inferred  from  juvenile  poetry, 
than  that  the  aspirant  possesses  imitative  talent, 
and  the  power  of  versifying,  for  which,  as  for 
music,  there  must  be  a  certain  natural  aptitude. 
It  is  not  merely  because  *^they  have  ]acke<l 
culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of  books*,**  that 
so  many  poets  who  have  been  ^  sown  by  Nature,** 
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bare  **  wanted  the  accomplishment  of  verse,** 
and  brou^t  forth  no  fruit  after  their  kind. 
Men  of  the  highest  culture,  of  whose  poetical 
temperament  no  doubt  can  be  entertidned,  and 
who  had  **  taken  to  the  height  the  measure  of 
themaelTea,^  have  yet  failed  in  their  endeavour 
to  become  poets,  for  want  of  that  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  frequently  possessed  without  any 
other  qualification,  or  any  capacity  for  improve- 
ment ;  but  then  the  innate  and  incurable  defect 
that  renders  it  abortive,  is  at  cmce  apparent. 

The  state  of  literature  in  this  kingdom  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  produced  the  same  efiect 
upon  poetry  that  academies  produce  upon  paint- 
ing; in  both  arts  every  possible  assistance  is 
afforded  to  imitative  talents,  and  in  both  they 
are  carried  as  far  as  the  talent  of  imitation  can 
reach.  But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  poetry 
difiers  widely  from  the  sister  arts.  Its  fairest 
promise  frequently  proves  deceitful,  whereas 
both  in  painting  and  music  the  early  indications 
of  genius  are  unequivocal.  The  children  who 
were  called  musical  prodigies,  have  become 
great  musicians ;  and  great  painters,  as  far  as 
their  history  is  known,  have  displayed  in  child- 
hood that  accuracy  of  eye,  and  dexterity  of 
hand,  and  shaping  faculty,  which  are  the  prime 
requisites  for  their  calling.  But  it  is  often 
fbimd  that  young  poets  of  whom  great  expect- 
ations were  formed,  have  made  no  progress, 
and  have  even  fallen  short  of  their  first  per- 
formances. It  may  be  said  that  this  is  because 
men  apply  themselves  to  music  and  to  painting 
as  thdr  professions,  but  that  no  one  makes 
poe^  the  business  of  his  life.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  only  reason :  the  indications,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  are  far  less  certain ;  and 
the  circumstances  of  society  are  far  less  favour- 
able for  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
which  b  required  for  all  the  higher  branches 
of  poetry, . .  all  indeed  that  deserves  the  name. 

My  advice  as  to  publishing,  has  oflen  been 
asked  by  young  poets,  who  suppose  that  expe- 
rience has  qualified  me  to  give  it,  and  who  have 
not  yet  learnt  how  seldom  advice  is  taken,  and 
how  little  therefore  it  is  worth.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  said  that  one  who  is  not  deceived 
in  the  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  his  own 
powers,  can  neither  write  too  much  in  his  youth, 
oor  publish  too  little.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
needful  to  caution  the  present  race  of  poetical 
adventures  against  hurrying  with  their  pro- 


ductions to  the  press,  for  there  are  obstacles 
enough  in  the  way  of  publication.  Looking 
back  upon  my  own  career,  and  acknowledging 
my  imprudence  in  this  respect,  I  have  never- 
theless no  cause  to  wish  that  I  had  pursued  a 
different  course.  In  this,  as  in  other  circum- 
stances of  my  life,  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
to  that  merciful  Providence  which  shaped  the 
ends  that  I  had  roughly  hewn  for  mysdf. 

Xewick,  Sept.  30. 1837. 
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THE  SECOND  OP   **  J17VENILE  AND  MINOR  POEMS." 

In  a  former  Preface  my  obligations  to  Akenside 
were  acknowledged,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Hymn  to  the  Penates ;  the  earliest  of  my 
Inscriptions  also  originated  in  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  perused  those  of  this  favourite 
author.  Others  of  a  later  date  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  the  general  character  of  Cbia- 
brera's  epitaphs.  Those  which  relate  to  the 
Peninsular  War  are  part  of  a  series  which  I 
once  hoped  to  have  completed.  The  epitaph 
for  Bishop  Butler  was  originally  composed  in 
the  lapidary  style,  to*  suit  the  monument  in 
Bristol  Cathedral :  it  has  been  remodelled  here, 
that  I  might  express  myself  more  at  length, 
and  in  a  style  more  accordant  with  my  own 
judgement 

One  thing  remains  to  be  explained,  and  I 
shall  then  have  said  all  that  it  becomes  me  to 
say  concerning  these  Minor  Poems. 

It  was  stated  in  some  of  the  newspapers  that 
Walter  Scott  and  myself  became  competitors 
for  the  Poet-Laureateship  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pye ;  that  we  met  accidentally  at  the  Prince 
Regent*s  levee,  each  in  pursuit  of  his  pretensions, 
and  that  some  words  which  were  not  over-cour- 
teous on  either  side  passed  between  us  on  the 
occasion; — to  such  impudent  fabrications  will 
those  persons  resort  who  make  it  their  business 
to  pander  for  public  curiosity.  The  circum- 
stances relating  to  that  appointment  have  been 
made  known  in  Mr.  Lockhart^s  Life  of  Sir 
Walter.    His  conduct  was,  as  it  always  was. 
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characteristically  generous,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  friendlj.  Indeed,  it  was  neither  in  his 
nature  nor  in  mine  to  place  onrselTes  in  com- 
petition with  any  one,  or  ever  to  regard  a  con- 
temporary as  a  rival.  The  world  was  wide 
enough  for  us  all. 

Upon  his  declining  the  office,  and  using  his 
influence,  without  my  knowledge,  to  obtain  it 
for  me,  his  biographer  says*,  **Mr.  Southey 
was  inrited  to  accept  the  vacant  laurel ;  and  to 
the  honour  of  the  Prince  Regent,  when  he 
signified  that  his  acceptance  must  depend  on 
the  office  being  thenceforth  so  modified  as  to 
demand  none  of  the  old  formal  odes,  leaving  it 
to  the  Poet-Laureate  to  choose  his  own  time  for 
celebrating  any  great  public  event  that  might 
occur,  his  Royal  Highness  had  the  good  sense 
and  good  taste  at  once  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro- 
priety of  this  alteration.  The  office  was  thus 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  ridicule  which  had, 
in  spite  of  so  many  illustrious  names,  adhered 
to  it.**  The  alteration,  however,  was  not 
brought  about  exactly  in  this  manner. 

I  was  on  the  way  to  London  when  the  corre- 
spondence upon  this  subject  between  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mr.  Croker  took  place.  A  letter  from 
Scott  followed  me  thither,  and  on  my  arrival 
in  town  I  was  informed  of  what  had  been  done. 
No  wish  for  the  Laureateship  had  passed  across 
my  mind,  nor  had  I  ever  dreamt  that  it  would 
be  proposed  to  me.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
decline  it ;  not  from  any  fear  of  ridicule,  still 
less  of  obloquy,  but  because  I  had  ceased  for 
several  years  to  write  occasional  verses :  the 
inclination  had  departed ;  and  though  willing 
as  a  bee  to  work  from  mom  tUl  night  in  col- 
lecting honey,  I  had  a  great  dislike  to  spinning 
like  a  spider.  Other  considerations  overcame 
this  reluctance,  and  made  it  my  duty  to  accept 
the  appointment.  I  then  expressed  a  wish  to 
Mr.  Croker  that  it  might  be  placed  upon  a  foot- 
ing which  would  exact  from  the  holder  nothing 
like  a  8choolboy*8  task,  but  leave  him  at  liberty 
to  write  when,  and  in  what  manner,  he  thought 
best,  and  thus  render  the  office  as  honourable 
as  it  was  originally  designed  to  be.  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Croker,  whose  fiiendliness  to  me  upon 
every  occasion  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging,  observed  that  it  was  not  for 
us  to  make  terms  with  the  Prince  Regent. 
**  Go  you,**  said  he,  ^  and  write  your  Ode  for  the 
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New  Year.  Yon  can  never  have  a  better  sub- 
ject than  the  present  state  of  the  war  affords 
you.**  He  added  that  some  fit  time  might  be 
found  for  representing  the  matter  to  the  Prince 
in  its  proper  light. 

My  appointment  had  no  sooner  been  made 
knovm,  than  I  received  a  note  with  Sir  William 
Par8ons*s  compliments,  requesting  that  I  would 
let  him  have  the  Ode  as  soon  as  possible,  Mr. 
Pye  having  always  provided  him  with  it  six 
weeks  before  the  New  Year's  Day.  I  was  not 
wanting  in  punctuality ;  nevertheless,  it  was  a 
great  trouble  to  Sir  William  that  the  office 
should  have  been  conferred  upon  a  poet  who 
did  not  walk  in  the  ways  of  his  predecessor, 
and  do  according  to  all  tUngs  that  he  had  done ; 
for  Mr.  Pye  had  written  his  odes  always  in 
regular  stanzas  and  in  rhyme.  Poor  Sir  Wil- 
liam, though  he  had  not  fallen  upon  evil 
tongues  and  evil  times,  thought  he  had  fidlen 
upon  evil  ears  when  he  was  to  set  verses  like 
mine  to  music. 

But  the  labour  which  the  Chief  Masician 
bestowed  upon  the  verses  of  the  Chief  Poet 
was  so  much  labour  lost.  The  performance  of 
the  Annual  Odes  had  been  suspended  fi^m  the 
time  of  the  King*s  illness,  in  1810.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  his  malady,  any  festal  cele- 
bration of  the  birth-day  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  natural  feeling  and  public  propriety. 
On  those  occasions  it  was  certain  that  nothing 
would  be  expected  from  me  during  the  life  of 
George  HI.  But  the  New  Year*s  performance 
might  perhaps  be  called  for,  and  for  that,  there- 
fore, I  always  prepared.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Greorge  IV.,  I  made  ready  an  Ode  for  St. 
George*s  Day,  which  Mr.  Shield,  who  was 
much  better  satisfied  with  his  yoke-fellow  than 
Sir  William  had  been,  thought  happily  suited 
for  his  purpose.  It  was  indeed  well  suited  for 
us  both.  All  my  other  Odes  related  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  passing  times,  and  could 
have  been  appropriately  performed  only  when 
they  were  composed ;  but  this  was  a  standing 
subject,  and,  till  this  should  be  called  for,  it 
was  needless  to  provide  any  thing  else.  The 
annual  performance  had,  however,  by  this  time 
fallen  completely  into  disuse ;  and  thus  termi- 
nated a  custom  which  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance. 

Kenoick,  Dee,  IS.  1837. 
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TO 


THE  FOURTH  VOLUME, 

COIfTAIHIKO 
"THAIiABA  THE  DE8TBOTEB.'* 

It  was  said,  in  the  original  Preface  to  Joan  of 
Arc,  diat  the  Author  would  not  be  in  England 
to  witness  its  reception,  but  that  he  would  at- 
tend to  liberal  criticism,  and  hope  to  profit  by 
it  in  the  composition  of  a  poem  upon  the  dis- 
coTcry  of  America  by  the  Welsh  prince  Madoc. 

That  subject  I  had  fixed  upon  when  a  school- 
boy, and  had  often  conversed  upon  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  story  with  the  schoolfellow  to 
whom,  sixteen  years  afterwards,  I  had  the 
satisfiu:tion  of  inscribing  the  poem.  It  was  com-f 
menoed  at  Bath  in  the  autumn  of  1794 ;  but,| 
npoa  putting  Joan  of  Arc  to  the  press,  its  pro- 
gress was  necessarily  suspended,  and  it  was  not 
resumed  till  the  second  edition  of  that  work  had 
been  completed.  Then  it  became  my  chief  occu- 
pation during  twelve  months  that  I  resided  in 
the  village  of  Westbury,  near  Bristol.  This  was 
one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  my  life.  I 
never  before  or  since  produced  so  much  poetry 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  smaller  pieces 
were  commqnicated  by  letter  to  Charles  Lamb, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  his  animadversions. 
I  was  then  also  in  habits  of  the  most  frequent 
ind  intimate  intercourse  with  Davy, — then  in 
the  fiower  and  freshness  of  his  youth.  We 
were  within  an  easy  walk  of  each  other,  over 
some  of  the  most  beautiiiil  ground  in  that 
beautiful  part  of  England.  When  I  went  to 
the  Pneumatic  Institution,  he  had  to  tell  me  of 
some  new  experiment  or  discovery,  and  of  the 
Tiews  which  it  opened  for  him ;  and  when  he 
came  to  Westbury  there  was  a  fresh  portion  of 
Hadoc  for  his  hearing.  Davy  encouraged  me 
with  his  hearty  approbation  during  its  progress ; 
and  the  bag  of  nitrous  oxyde  with  which  he 
generally  regaled  me  upon  my  visits  to  him, 
was  not  required  for  raising  my  spirits  to  the 
degree  of  settled  fair,  and  keeping  them  at  that 
eleraidon. 

In  November,  1836, 1  walked  to  that  village 
vith  my  son,  wishing  to  show  him  a  house 
endear«l  to  me  by  so  many  recollections ;  but 
not  a  vestige  of  it  remain^,  and  local  altera- 


tions rendered  it  impossible  even  to  ascertain 
its  site, — which  is  now  included  within  the 
grounds  of  a  Nunnery !  The  bosom  friends 
with  whom  I  associated  there  have  all  departed 
before  me ;  and  of  the  domestic  circle  in  which 
my  happiness  was  then  centered,  I  am  the  sole 
survivor. 

When  we  removed  from  Westbury  at  Mid- 
sununer,  1799, 1  had  reached  the  penultimate 
book  of  Madoc.  That  poem  was  finished  on 
the  12th  of  July  following,  at  Kingsdown, 
Bristol,  in  the  house  of  an  old  lady,  whose 
portrait  hangs,  with  that  of  my  own  mother,  in 
the  room  wherein  I  am  now  writing.  The  son 
who  lived  with  her  was  one  of  my  dearest 
friends,  and  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew  or 
heard  of.  In  those  days  I  was  an  early  riser : 
the  time  so  gained  was  usually  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  poem  which  I  had  in  hand; 
and  when  Charles  Danvers  came  down  to 
breakfast  on  the  morning  after  Madoc  was  com- 
pleted, I  had  the  first  hundred  lines  of  Thalaba 
to  show  him,  fresh  firom  the  mint. 

But  this  poem  was  neither  crudely  con- 
ceived nor  hastily  undertaken.  I  had  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  four  years  before,  for  a  Ma- 
honmiedan  tale ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  time 
the  plan  had  been  formed  and  the  materials 
collected.  It  was  pursued  with  unabating 
ardour  at  Exeter,  in  the  village  of  Burton,  near 
Christ  Church,  and  afterwards  at  Kingsdown, 
till  the  ensuing  spring,  when  Dr.  Beddoes  ad- 
vised me  to  go  to  the  south  of  Europe,  on 
account  of  my  health.  For  Lisbon,  therefore, 
we  set  ofT;  and,  hastening  to  Falmouth,  found 
the  packet,  in  which  we  wished  to  sail  detained 
in  harbour  by  westerly  winds.  **  Six  days  we 
watched  the  weathercock,  and  sighed  for  north- 
easters. I  walked  on  the  beach,  caught  soldier- 
crabs,  admired  the  sea-anemonies  in  their  ever- 
varying  shapes  of  beauty,  read  Gebir,  and 
wrote  half  a  book  of  Thalaba."  This  sentence 
is  from  a  letter  written  on  our  arrival  at 
Lubon;  and  it  is  here  inserted  because  the 
sea-anemonies  (which  I  have  never  had  any 
other  opportunity  of  observing)  were  intro- 
duced in  Thalaba  soon  afterwards ;  and  because, 
as  already  stated,  I  am  sensible  of  having  de- 
rived great  improvement  from  the  frequent 
perusal  of  Gebir  at  that  time. 

Change  of  circumstances  and  of  climate  efi*ect- 
ed  an  inunediate  cure  of  what  proved  to  be  not 
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ui  organic  duease.  A  week  after  our  landing 
at  Lisbon  I  resumed  mj  favourite  work,  and  I 
completed  it  at  Cintra,  a  jear  and  six  days  after 
the  day  of  its  commencement. 

A  fair  transcript  was  sent  to  England.  Mr. 
Rickman,  with  whom  I  had  fallen  in  at  Christ 
Church  in  1797,  and  whose  friendship  from 
that  time  I  have  ever  accounted  among  the 
singular  advantages  and  happinesses  of  my  life, 
negociated  for  its  publication  with  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Rees.  It  was  printed  at  Bristol 
by  Biggs  and  Cottle,  and  the  task  of  correcting 
the  press  was  undertaken  for  me  by  Davy  and 
our  common  friend  Danvers,  under  whose  roof 
it  had  been  begun. 

The  copy  which  was  made  from  the  original 
draughty  regularly  as  the  poem  proceeded,  is 
still  in  my  possession.  The  first  corrections 
were  made  as  they  occurred  in  the  process  of 
transcribing,  at  which  time  the  verses  were 
tried  upon  my  own  ear,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  being  seen  in  a  fair  and  remarkably  legible 
handwriting.  Li  this  transcript  the  dates  of 
time  and  place  were  noted,  and  things  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten  have  thus 
been  brought  to  my  recollection.  Herein  also 
the  alterations  were  inserted  which  the  poem 
underwent  before  it  was  printed.  They  were 
very  numerous.  Much  was  pruned  off,  and 
more  was  ingrafted.  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  first  part  of  the  concluding  book ;  it  was 
therefore  crossed  out,  and  something  substituted 
altogether  difierent  in  design ;  but  this  substi- 
tution was  so  far  from  being  fortunate,  that  it 
neither  pleased  my  friends  in  England  nor  my- 
self. I  then  made  a  third  attempt,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  my  own  satisfaction  and  to  theirs. 

I  was  in  Portugal  when  Thalaba  was  pub- 
lished. Its  reception  was  very  different  from 
that  with  which  Joan  of  Arc  had  been  welcomed : 
in  proportion  as  the  poem  deserved  better  it  was 
treated  worse.  Upon  this  occasion  my  name 
was  first  coupled  with  Mr.  Wordsworth^s.  .  We 
were  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  all 
but  strangers  to  each  other ;  and  certainly  there 
were  no  two  poets  in  whose  productions,  the 
difference  not  being  that  between  good  and  bad, 
less  resemblance  could  be  found.  But  I  hap- 
pened to  be  residing  at  Keswick  when  Mr. 
SVordsworth  and  I  began  to  be  acquainted; 
Mr.  Coleridge  also  had  resided  there ;  and  this 
was  reason  enough  for  classing  us  together  as 


a  school  of  poets.  Accordingly,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  from  that  time,  every  tyro  in  cri- 
ticism who  could  sroatter  and  sneer,  tried  his 
"prentice  hand"  upon  the  Lake  Poets;  and 
every  young  sportsman  who  carried  a  popgun 
in  the  field  of  satire,  considered  them  as  fair 
game. 

Kawidt,  Now.  8.  1837. 
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TO 

THE  FIFTH  VOLUME, 

COIfTAINIRO 
**  MADOC.** 

Whbn  Madoc  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
summer  of  1799,  Mr.  Coleridge  advised  me 
to  publish  it  at  once,  and  to  defer  making  any 
material  alterations,  if  any  should  suggest 
themselves,  till  a  second  edition.  But  fbur 
years  had  passed  over  my  head  since  Joan  of 
Arc  was  sent  to  the  press,  and  I  was  not  disposed 
to  commit  a  second  imprudence.  If  the  repu- 
tation obtained  by  that  poem  had  confirmed 
the  confidence  which  I  felt  in  myself,  it  had  also 
the  effect  of  making  me  perceive  my  own  defi- 
ciencies, and  endeavour  with  all  diligence  to 
supply  them.  I  pleased  myself  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  one  day  be  likened  to  Tasso's 
Rinaldo,  and  that  as  the  Jerusalem  had  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  better  things  whereof  that 
poem  was  the  pledge,  so  might  Madoc  be  re- 
garded in  relation  to  the  juvenile  work  which 
had  preceded  it  Thinking  that  this  would 
probably  be  the  greatest  poem  I  should  ever 
produce,  my  intention  was  to  bestow  upon  it 
all  possible  care,  as  indeed  I  had  determined 
never  again  to  undertake  any  subject  without 
due  preparation.  With  this  view  it  was  my 
wish,  before  Madoc  could  be  considered  as 
completed,  to  see  more  of  Wales  than  I  had  yet 
seen.  This  I  had  some  opportunity  of  doing 
in  the  autumn  of  1801,  with  my  old  friends  and 
schoolfellows  Charles  Wynn  and  Peter  Elmsley. 
And  so  much  was  I  bent  upon  making  myself 
better  acquainted  with  Welsh  scenery,  man- 
ners, and  traditions,  than  could  be  done  by 
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books  alone,  that  if  I  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  house  in  the  Vale  of  Neath,  for  which  I  was 
in  treatj  the  jear  following,  it  would  never 
hare  betni  my  fortune  to  be  classed  among  the 
Lake  Poets. 

Little  had  been  done  in  revising  the  poem 
till  the  first  year  of  my  abode  at  Keswick :  there, 
in  the  latter  end  of  1803,  it  was  resumed,  and 
twelve  months  were  diligently  employed  in  re- 
constructing it.    The  alterations  were  more 
material  than  those  which  had  been  made  in 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  much  more  extensive.    In  its 
original  form  the  poem  consisted  of  fifteen 
books,  containing  about  six  thousand  lines.    It 
was  now  divided  into  two  parts,  and  enlarged 
in  the  proportion  of  a  full  third.    Shorter  di- 
visions than  the  usual  one  of  books,  or  cantos, 
were  found  more  convenient;    the  six  books 
therefore,  which  the  first  part  comprised,  were 
distributed  in  seventeen  sections,  and  the  other 
nine  and  twenty-seven.    These  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  work  were  neither  capriciously 
made,  nor  for  the  sake  of  novelty.    The  story 
consisted  of  two  parts,  almost  as  distinct  as  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  and  the  subdivisions  were 
in  like  manner  indicated  by  the  subject.    The 
alterations  in  the  conduct  of  the  piece  occasion- 
ed its  increase  of  length. 

When  Matthew  Lewis  published  the  Castle 
Spectre,  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  introducing 
n^ro  guards  in  a  drama  which  was  laid  in 
feudal  times^  that  he  thought  their  appearance 
would  produce  a  good  effect ;  and  if  the  eficct 
would  have  been  better  by  making  them  blue 
I  instead  of  black,  blue,  said  he,  they -should  have 
I  been.  He  was  not  more  bent  upon  pleasing 
the  public  by  stage  efifect,  (which  no  dramatist 
ever  studied  more  successfully,)  than  I  was 
upon  following  my  own  sense  of  propriety,  and 
thereby  obtaining  the  approbation  of  that  fit 
audience,  which,  being  contented  that  it  should 
be  few,  I  was  sure  to  find.  Mr.  Sotheby,  whose 
Saul  was  published  about  the  same  time  as 
Madoc,  said  to  me  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
*^  You  and  I,  Sir,  find  that  blank  verse  will  not 
do  in  these  days ;  we  must  stand  upon  another 
tack.**  Mr.  Sotheby  considered  the  decbion 
of  the  Pie-Poudre  Ck)urt  as  final.  But  my  suit 
was  in  that  Court  of  Record  which  sooner  or 
later  pronounces  unerringly  upon  the  merits  of 

the  case. 
Madoc  was  immediately  reprinted  in  Ame-j 
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rica  in  numbers,  making  two  octavo  voiumes. 
About  nine  years  afterwards  there  appeared  a 
paper  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Amerioans ;  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  my  recollections,  it  was  the  first  in  that  jour- 
nal which  had^any  sach  tendency.  An  Ame^ 
rican  author,  whose  name  I  heard,  but  had  no 
wish  to  remember,  supposed  it  to  have  beeft 
written  by  me ;  and  upon  this  grattdtous  sup^ 
position,  (in  which,  moreover,  he  happened  to  be 
totally  mistaken,)  he  attacked  me  in  a  pam- 
phlet, which  he  had  the  courtesy  to  send' me, 
and  which  I  hare  preserved  among  my  Ouriosi^ 
ties  of  Literature.  It  is  noticed  iik  this  plaoe^ 
because,  among  other  vituperative  accusations, 
the  pamphleteer  denounced  the  author  of  Ma- 
doc as  having  ^^  meditated  a  most  serious  injury 
against  the  reputation  of  the  New  World,  by 
attributing  its  discovery  and  colonicatioii  to  a 
little  vagabond  Welsh  Prince.**  This,  he  said, 
^*  being  a  most  insidious  attempt-  against  the 
honour  of  America  and  the  reputatbn  of  Co* 
lumbus."* 

This  poem  was  the  means  of  making  me  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Miss  Seward.  Her 
encomiastic  opinion  of  it  was  oommuniaated  to  me 
through  Charles  Lloyd,  in  a  way  which  requir" 
ed  some  courteous  acknowledgement;  Urn  led 
to  an  interchange  of  letters,  and  on  invitation 
to  Lichfield,  where,  accordingly,  I  paid  her  a 
visit,  when  next  on  my  way  to  London,  in  1807. 
She  resided  in  the  fiishc^'s  palace.  I  was 
ushered  up  the  broad  brown  stair-case  by  her 
cousin,  the  Rererend  Henry  White,  then  one 
of  the  minor  canons  of  that  cathedral,  a  iremark'* 
able  person,  who  introduced  me  into  the  pre- 
sence with  jubilant  but  appalling  solemnity. 
Miss  Seward  was  seated  at  her  desk.  ^le  had 
just  finished  some  verses  to  be  *'  instribed  on 
the  blank  leaves  of  the  poem  Madoo,"  and 
the  first  greeting  was  no  sooner  past,  than,  she 
requested  that  I  would  permit  her  to  read  them 
to  me.  It  was  a  mercy  that  she  did  not  ask  me 
to  read  them  aloud.  Rut  she  read  admirably 
herself.  The  situation,  however,  in  which  I 
found  myself)  was  so  ridiculous,  and  I  was  so 
apprehensive  of  catching  the  eye  of  one  person 
in  the  room,  who  was  equally  afraid  of  meeting 

•  The  title  of  this  notable  pamphlet  i»,  **  The  United  Statci 
and  England;  being  a  Beply  to  the  Crttidim  on  Inchlqiiin's 
Letters,  contained  m  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January  1814. 
New  York:  pabHshed  br  A.  H.  Inikeep;  and  Bradfotd  and 
Inskeep.  Phriadelnhio.  Van  Winkle  and  Yiiivy,  Printerf, 
1815." 
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mine,  that  I  never  felt  it  more  difficult  to  con* 
inA  my  emotions,  than  while  listening,  or  seem- 
ing to  listen,  to  my  own  pruse  and  glorj.  But, 
balding  mj  head  as  if  in  apostore  of  attentive- 
nesB,  and  screening  mj  face  with  m j  hand,  and 
oocasionall  J  using  some  force  to  compress  the 
risible  mnsdes,  I  got  through  the  scene  with- 
oat  an  J  misbehayiour,  and  expressed  my  thanks, 
if  not  in  terms  of  such  glowing  admiration 
as  she  was  accustomed  to  receive  fix>m  others, 
and  had  bestowed  upon  my  unworthy  self,  yet 
as  well  as  I  could.  I  passed  two  days  under 
her  roof,  and  corresponded  with  her  from  that 
time  till  her  death. 

Miss  Seward  had  been  crippled  by  having 
repeatedly  injured  one  of  her  knee-pans.  Time 
had  taken  away  her  bloom  and  her  beauty,  but 
her  fine  countenance  retained  its  animation, 
and  her  eyes  could  not  have  been  brighter  nor 
more  expressive  in  her  youth.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says  of  them,  ^  they  were  auburn,  of  the 
precise  shade  and  hue  of  her  hair.  In  reciting, 
or  in  speaking  with  animation,  they  appeared 
to  become  darker,  and  as  it  were  to  flash  fire. 
I  should  have  hesitated,**  he  adds,  **  to  state  the 
impression  which  this  peculiarity  made  upon 
me  at  the  time,  had  not  my  observation  been 
confirmed  by  that  of  the  first  actress  on  this  or 
any  other  stage,  with  whom  I  lately  hi^>pened 
to  converse  on  our  deceased  friend*s  expressive 
powers  of  countenance.**  *  Sir  Walter  has  not 
observed  that  this  peculiarity  was  hereditary. 
Describing,  in  one  of  her  earlier  letters,  a  scene 
with  her  mother,  she  says,  '*  I  grew  so  saucy  to 
her,  that  she  looked  grave,  and  took  her  pinch 
of  snuff,  first  at  one  nostril,  and  then  at  the 
other,  with  swift  and  angry  energy,  and  her 
eyes  began  to  grow  dark  and  to  flash.  Tis  an 
odd  peculiarity :  but  the  balls  of  my  mother*8 
eyes  change  from  brown  into  black,  when  she 
feels  either  indignation  or  bodily  pain.**f 

Miss  Seward  was  not  so  much  over-rated  at 
one  time,  as  she  has  since  been  unduly  depreci- 
ated. She  was  so  considerable  a  person  when 
her  reputation  was  at  its  height,  that  Washing- 
ton said  no  circumstance  in  his  life  had  been 
so  mortifying  to  him  as  that  of  having  been 
made  the  subject  of  her  invective  in  her  Mono- 
dy on  Major  Andr6.  After  peace  had  been  oon- 

*  Blo(n|ihleal  Preteee  to  the  Poctiod  Worlu  of  AaoA 
S««rard«  p.  xxHL 
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eluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  he  commissioned  an  American  officer, 
who  was  about  to  sail  for  England,  to  call  upon 
her  at  Lichfield,  and  explain  to  her,  that  instead 
of  having  caused  Andre*s  death,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  save  him ;  and  she  was  requested  to 
peruse  the  papers  in  proof  of  this,  which  he 
sent  for  her  perusal.  **They  filled  me  with 
contrition,**  says  Ifiss  Seward,  "  for  the  rash 
injustice  of  my  censure.** } 

An  officer  of  her  name  served  as  lieutenant 
in  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  during  the  siege. 
To  his  great  surprise, . .  for  he  had  no  intro- 
duction which  could  lead  him  to  expect  the  ho- 
nour of  such  notice, . .  he  received  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  General  EUiot.  The  General  asked 
him  if  he  were  related  to  the  author  of  the 
Monody  on  Major  Andrd.  The  Lieutenant 
replied  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  very 
distantly  related  to  her,  but  he  had  not  the 
hi^piness  of  her  acquaintance.  **  It  is  suffi- 
cient, Mr.  Seward,**  said  the  General,  **  that  you 
bear  her  name,  and  a  fair  reputation,  to  entitle 
you  to  the  notice  of  every  soldier  who  has  it  in 
his  power  to  serve  and  oblige  a  military  brother. 
You  will  always  find  a  cover  for  you  at  my 
table,  and  a  sincere  welcome ;  and  whenever  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  serve  you  essentially,  I 
shail  not  want  the  inclination.** } 

These  anecdotes  show  the  estimation  in 
which  she  was,  not  undeservedly,  held.  Her 
epistolary  style  was  distorted  and  disfigured  by 
her  admiration  of  Johnson ;  and  in  her  poetry 
she  set,  rather  than  followed,  the  brocade  fashion 
of  Dr.  Darwin.  Still  there  are  unquestionable 
proofs  of  extraordinary  talents  and  great  ability 
both  in  her  letters  and  her  poems.  She  was  an 
exemplary  daughter,  a  most  affectionate  and 
faithful  fnend.  Sir  Walter  has  estimated,  with 
characteristic  skill,  her  powers  of  criticism,  and 
her  strong  prepossessions  upon  literary  points. 
And  believing  that  the  more  she  was  known, 
the  more  she  would  have  been  esteemed  and 
admired,  I  bear  a  willing  testimony  to  her  ac- 
complishments and  her  genius,  to  her  generous 
disposition,  her  frankness,  and  her  sincerity  and 
warmth  of  heart. 

Hawtekt  /M.  19.  ISSS. 
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THE  SIXTH  VOLUME, 

BBINO 
FIBST  or  **  BATJ.ATW  AND  METRICAL  TALES.*' 


Most  of  the  pieces  m  this  yolnme  were  written 
in  earij  life,  a  few  are  comparatiyely  of  recent 
date,  and  ihere  are  some  of  them  which  lay 
unfinished  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Upon  reading,  on  their   first  i^pearance,| 
certain  of  these  Ballads,  and  of  the  lighter 
peces  now  compiised  in  the  third  yolome  of 
this  collective  edition,  Mr.  Edgeworth  siud  to 
me,  **Take  my  word  for  it,  Sir,  the  bent  of 
jonr  genius  is  for  comedy.**    I  was  as  little  dis- 
pleased with  the  intended  compliment  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  this  age 
was  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  upon  returning  a 
play  which  he  had  offered  for  acceptance  at 
Drnry  Lane,  told  him  it  was  a  comical  tragedy. 
My  late  fnend,  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich, whom  none  who  knew  him  intimately  can 
ever  call  to  mind  without  affection  and  regret, 
his  this  passage  in  hb  Life  of  Dr.  Sayers : — 
"Not  long  after  this  (the  year  1800),  Mr. 
Robert  Southey  vbited  Norwich,  was  intro- 
daced  to  Dr.  Sayers,  and  partook  those  feelings 
of  complacent  admiration  which  his  presence 
was  adapted  to  inspire.— Dr.  Sayers  pointed 
out  to  us  in  conyersation,  as  adapted  for  the 
theme  of  a  ballad,  a  story  related  by  Olaus 
Magnus  of  a  witch,  whose  coffin  was  confined 
by  three  chains,  sprinkled  with  holy  water ;  but 
who  was,  nerertheless,  carried  off  by  demons. 
Already,  I  bdieye.  Dr.  Sayers  had  made  a 
Ullad  on  the  subject,  so  did  I,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Southey ;  but  after  seeing  the  Old  Woman  of 
Beikdey,  we  agreed  in  awarding  to  it  the  pre- 
ference.   Still,  the  yery  different  manner  in 
wUch  each  had  employed  the  same  basis  of 
narration  might  render  welcome  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  comparison ;  but  I  haye  not  found 
unong  the  papers  of  Dr.  Sayers  a  copy  of  his 
poem." 

There  IS  a  mistake  here  as  to  the  date.    This,) 
my  first  yiat  to  Norwich,  was  in  the  spring  of 
1798;  and  I  had  so  much  to  interest  me  there  j 
in  the  society  of  my  kind  host  and  friend, 
Mr.  William  Taylor,  that  the  mention  at  Dr. 


Sayers's  table  of  the  story  in  Olaus  Magnus 
made  no  impression  on  me  at  the  time,  and  was 
presently  forgotten.  Liideed,  if  I  had  known 
that  either  he  or  his  friend  had  written  or  in- 
tended to  write  a  ballad  upon  the  subject,  that 
knowledge,  howeyer  much  the  story  might  haye 
pleased  me,  would  haye  withheld  me  from  all 
thought  of  yersifying  it.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  I  passed  some  days  at  Hereford  with 
Mr.  William  Bowyer  Thomas,  one  of  the  friends 
with  whom,  in  1796, 1  hadyisited  the  Arrabida 
Conyent  near  Setubal.  By  his  means  I  ob- 
tained permission  to  make  use  of  the  books  in 
the  Cathedral  Library,  and  accordingly  I  was 
locked  up  for  seyeral  mornings  in  that  part  of 
the  Cathedral  where  the  books  were  kept  in 
chains.  So  little  were  these  books  used  at  that 
time,  that  in  placing  them  upon  the  shelyes, 
no  regard  had  been  had  to  the  length  of  the 
chains ;  and  when  the  yolume  which  I  wished 
to  consult  was  fastened  to  one  of  the  upper 
shdyes  by  a  short  chain,  the  only  means  by 
which  it  was  possible  to  make  use  of  it  was, 
by  piling  upon  the  reading  desk  as  many 
yolumes  with  longer  chains  as  would  reach  up 
to  the  length  of  its  tether ;  then,  by  standing 
on  a  chair,  I  was  able  to  affect  my  purpose. 
There,  and  thus,  I  first  read  the  story  of  the 
Old  Wonum  of  Berkeley,  in  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, and  transcribed  it  into  a  pocket-book. 
I  had  no  recollection  of  what  had  passed  at  Dr. 
Sayers's ;  but  the  circumstantial  details  in  the 
monkish  Chronicle  impressed  me  so  strongly, 
that  I  began  to  yersify  them  that  yery  eyening. 
It  was  the  last  day  of  our  pleasant  yisit  at 
Hereford;  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
remainder  of  the  Ballad  was  pencilled  in  a 
post-chsdse  on  our  way  to  Abberley. 

Mr.  Wathen,  a  singular  udd  obliging  person, 
who  afterwards  made  a  yoyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  published  an  account  of  what  he  saw 
there,  traced  for  me  a  facsimile  of  a  wooden 
cut  in  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  (which  was 
among  the  prisoners  in  the  Cathedral).  It  re- 
presents the  Old  Woman*s  forcible  abduction 
from  her  intended  place  of  burial.  This  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  Bristol  artist ;  and  the 
engraying  in  wood  which  he  made  from  it  was 
prefixed  to  the  Ballad  when  first  published,  in 
the  second  yolume  of  my  poems,  1799.  The 
Deyil  alludes  to  it  in  his  Walk,  when  he  com- 
plains of  a  certain  poet  as  haying  **  put  him 
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in  vigly  ballads  with   libellouB   pictures  for 

The  passage  £rom  Matthew  of  Westaunster 
was  prefixed  to  the  Ballad  when  first  pnblished, 
and  it  has  continued  to  be  so  in  every  subse- 
quent edition  of  mj  minor  poems  from  that  time 
to  the  present :  for  whenever  I  have  founded 
either  a  poemt  or  part  of  one,  upon  any  legend, 
or  portion  of  history,  I  have  either  extracted 
the  passage  to  which  I  was  indebted,  if  its  length 
allowed,  or  have  refeired  to  it.  Mr.  Payne 
Collier,  howevoTy  after  the  Ballad,  with  its  pa- 
rentage affixed,  had  been  twenty  years  before 
the-  public,  diacovered  that  I  had  copied  the 
story  from  Haywood's  Nine  Books  of  various 
History  concerning  Women,  and  that  I  had 
not  thought  proper  to  acknowledge  the  obliga^ 
tion«  The  disc^ery  h  thus  stated  in  that 
gentlemaaL*a  Poetieal  Decameron  (vol.  i.  p. 
323.).  Speaking  of  the  bock,  one  of  his  Inter- 
locutors says,  *'  It  is  not  of  such  rarity  or  sin- 
gularity as  to  deserve  particular  notice  now ; 
only  if  you  refer  to  p.  443.  you  will  find  the 
story  on  whish  Mr.  Southey  founded  his  mock- 
ballad  of  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley.  You 
will  aee,  too,  that  the  mode  in  which  it  is  told 
is  extremely  similar. 

^  MoaroH.  Had  Mr.  Southey  seen  Hey- 
wood*s  book  ? 

^^BoDKXUB.  It  is  not  improbable;  or  some 
quotation  from  it,  the  resemblance  is  so  exact : 
you  may  judge  from  the  few  following  sen- 
tences.** 

Part  of  Heywood*s  narration  is  then  given ; 
upon  which  one  of  the  ^eakers  observes,  ^*  The 
resemblance  b  exact,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Heywood  and  Southey  copied  from  the  same 
original. 

'^BouBiim  Perhaps  lo:  Heywood  quotes 
GuiUcrimus,  in  Special.  HiUor*  lib.  xxvi.  c  26. 
He  afterwards  relates^  as  Soutiiey,  that  the 
D^vil  placed  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  be- 
fore him  on  a  black  horse,  and  that  her  screams 
were  heard  four  miles  off.** 

It  cannot*  however,  be  diluted,  that  Mr. 
Payne  Collier  has  made  one  discovery  relating 
to  this  subject ;  for  he  has  discovered  that  the 
Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  is  a  mock-ballad. 
Certainly  this  was  never  suspected  by  the 
Author,  or  any  of  his  friends.  It  obtained  a 
very  different  character  in  Russia,  where  having 
been  translated  and  published,  it  was  prohi- 


I 


bitedfor  this  singular  reason,  that  children  were 
said  to  be  frightened  by  it.  This  I  was  told  by 
a  Russian  traveller  who  called  upon  me  at  Kes- 
wicL 

KnuHek,  Monk  B.  1838. 
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THE    SEVENTH    VOLUME, 

OB 
SBCOND  or  **  BALLADS  AND  MBTmiCAL  TALB8." 

The  two  volumes  of  this  collection  which  con- 
sist of  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales  contain  the 
Author*s  earliest  and  latest  productions  of  that 
kind :  those  which  were  written  with  most  faci- 
lity and  most  glee,  and  those  upon  which  most 
time  and  pains  were  bestowed,  according  to  the 
subject  and  the  mode  of  treating  it. 

The  Tale  of  Paraguay  was  published  sepa- 
rately in  1825,  having  been  so  long  in  hand 
that  the  Dedication  was  written  many  years 
before  the  Poem  was  completed. 

All  for  Love,  and  The  Legend  of  a  Cock  and 
a  Hen,  were  published  together  in  a  little 
volume  in  1829. 


PREFACE 


TO 


THE    EIGHTH    VOLUME, 

COKTAINtlfO 
**  THE  CCRSE  OP   KEHAMA.** 

Several  years  ago,  in  the  Introduction  of  my 
'*  Letters  to  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  vindicating 
the  Book  of  the  Church,**  I  had  occasion  to 
state  that,  while  a  school-boy  at  Westminster, 
I  had  formed  an  intention  of  exhibiting  the 
most  remarkable  forms  of  Mythology  which 
have  at  any  time  obtained  among  mankind,  by 
making  each  the  ground-work  of  a  narrative 
poem.  The  performance,  as  might  be  expected, 
fell  far  short  of  the  design,  and  yet  it  proved 
something  more  than  a  dream  of  juvenile  am- 
bition. 

I  began  with  the  Mahommedan  religion,  as 
being  that  with  which  I  was  then  best  ac- 
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qniinted  myself^  and  of  which  eyery  one  who 
kid  read  the  Arabiim  Nights*  Entertamments 
poawned  all  theknowledge  neoessarj  for  readily 
understanding  and  entering  into  the  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  poem.  Hr.  Wilberforce  thought 
tiiat  I  had  conTe3red  in  it  a  very  false  impres- 
sion of  that  religion,  and  that  the  moral  subli- 
mity whidi  he  admired  in  it  was  owing  to  this 
flattering  misrepreaentation.  But  Thalaba  the 
Destroyer  was  professedly  an  Arabian  Tale. 
The  design  required  that  I  should  bring  into 
riew  the  best  features  of  that  system  of  belief 
and  worship  which  had  been  developed  under 
the  Covenant  with  Ishmael,  placing  in  the 
most  fiivourable  light  the  morality  of  the 
Koran*  and  what  the  least  corrupted  of  the 
Mahommedans  retain  of  the  patriarchal  ffuth. 
It  would  have  been  altogether  incongruous  to 
bave  touched  upon  the  abominations  engrailed 
upon  it ;  first  by  the  false  Prophet  himself,  who 
appears  to  have  been  far  more  remarkable  for 
aodacioua  profligacy  than  for  any  intellectual 
endowments,  and  afterwards  by  the  spirit  of 
Oriental  despotism  which  accompanied  Ma- 
hommedanism  wherever  it  was  established. 

Heathen  Mythologies  have  generally  been 
represented  by  Christian  poets  as  the  work  of 
the  Devil  and  his  Angels ;  and  the  machinery 
derived  from  them  was  thus  rendered  credible, 
according  to  what  was  during  many  ages  a  re- 
ceived o|»nion.  The  plan  upon  which  I  pro- 
ceeded in  Madoc  was  to  produce  the  effect  of 
machinery  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
diaracter  of  the  poem,  by  representing  the 
most  remarkable  religion  of  the  New  World 
such  as  it  was,  a  system  of  atrocious  priest- 
craft. It  was  not  here  as  in  Thalaba  the 
foundation  of  the  poem,  but,  as  usual  in  what 
are  called  epic  poems,  only  incidentally  con- 
nected with  it. 

IThen  I  took  up,  for  my  next  subject,  that 
mythology  which  Sir  William  Jones  had  been 
the  first  to  introduce  into  English  poetry,  I  soon 
peroenred  that  the  best  mode  o£  treating  it 
woukl  be  to  construct  a  story  altogether  my- 
thologicaL  In  what  form  to  compose  it  was 
then  to  be  determined.  No  such  question  had 
arisen  oonoeming  any  of  my  former  poems.  I 
should  never  for  a  moment«have  thought  of 
any  other  measure  than  blank  verse  for  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  for  Madoc,  and  aflerwarda  for 
The   reason  why  the   irregular 


rhymeless  lyrics  of  Dr.  Sayers  were  prelbrred 
for  Thalaba  was,  that  the  fireedom  and  variety 
of  such  verse  were  suited  to  the  story.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  laudatory  criticisms  with  which  I  have 
been  favoured  during  a  long  literary  life,  none 
ever  gratified  me  more  than  that  of  Henry 
Kirke  White  upon  this  occasion,  when  he  ob- 
served, that  if  any  other  known  measure  had 
been  adopted,  the  poem  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  half  its  beauty,  and  all  its  propriety. 
And  when  he  added,that  the  author  never  seemed 
to  inquire  how  other  men  would  treat  a  sub- 
ject, or  what  might  be  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
but  took  that  course  which  his  own  sense  of  fit- 
ness pointed  out,  I  could  not  have  desired 
more  appropriate  commendation. 

The  same  sense  of  fitness  which  made  me 
choose  for  an  Arabian  tale  the  simplest  and 
easiest  form  of  verse,  induced  me  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent course  in  an  Indian  poem.  It  appeared 
to  me,  that  here  neither  the  tx>ne  of  morals,  nor 
the  strain  of  poetry,  could  be  pitched  too  high  ? 
that  nothing  but  moral  sublimity  cotild  com- 
pensate for  the  extravagance  of  the  fictions,  and 
that  all  the  skill  I  might  possess  in  the  art  of 
poetry  was  required  to  counterbalance  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  mythology  with  which  few  readers 
were  likely  to  be  well  acquainted,  and  which 
would  appear  monstrous  if  its  deformities  were 
not  kept  out  of  sight.  I  endeavoui^,  there- 
fore, to  combine  the  utmost  richness  of  versifi- 
cation with  the  greatest  freedom.  The  spirit 
of  the  poem  was  Indian,  but  there  was  nothing 
Oriental  in  the  style.  I  had  leamt  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  from  our  own  great  masters 
and  the  great  poets  of  antiquity. 

No  poem  could  have  been  more  deliberately 
planned,  nor  more  carefully  composed.  It  was 
commenced  at  Lisbon  on  the  first  of  May,  1801, 
and  recommenced  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  at  Kingsdown,  in  the  same  house  (en- 
deared to  me  by  many  once  delightful  but  now 
moumfiil  recollections)  in  which  Madoc  had 
been  finished,  and  Thalaba  begun.  A  little 
was  added  during  the  winter  of  that  year  in 
London.  It  was  resumed  at  Kingsdown  in  the 
summer  of  1802,  and  then  laid  aside  till  1806, 
during  which  interval  Madoc  was  reconstructed 
and  published.  Resuming  it  then  once  more, 
all  that  had  been  written  was  recast  at  Keswick : 
there  I  proceeded  ¥rith  it  leisurely,  and  finished 
it  on  the  25th  of  November,  1809.    It  is  the 
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only  one  of  my  long  poems  of  which  detached 
parta  were  written  to  be  afterwards  inserted 
in  their  proper  places.  Were  I  to  name  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  oommnnicated  during 
its  progress,  it  would  be  admitted  now  that  I 
might  well  be  encouraged  hy  their  approba- 
tion; and  indeed,  when  it  was  published,  I  must 
haye  been  verj  unreasonable  if  I  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  its  reception. 

It  was  not  till  the  present  edition  of  these 
Poems  was  in  the  press,  that,  eight-and-twentj 
years  after  Kehama  had  been  published,  I  first 
saw  the  article  upon  it  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
parts  of  which  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
preserved  any  where  than  here ;  it  shows  the 
determination  with  which  the  Reviewer  entered 
upon  his  task,  and  the  importance  which  he 
attached  to  it 

**  Throughout  our  literary  career  we  cannot 
recollect  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than 
the  present  for  a  fuU  discharge  of  our  critical 
duty.  We  are  indeed  bound  now  to  make  a 
firm  stand  for  the  purity  of  our  poetic  taste 
against  this  last  and  most  desperate  assault, 
conducted  as  it  is  by  a  writer  of  considerable 
reputation,  and  unquestionably  of  considerable 
abilities.  If  this  poem  were  to  be  tolerated,  all 
things  after  it  may  demand  impunity,  and  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  contend  hereafter  for  any  one 
established  rule  of  poetry  as  to  design  and  sub- 
ject, as  to  character  and  incident,  as  to  language 
and  versification.  We  may  return  at  once  to 
the  rude  hymn  In  honour  of  Bacchus,  and 
indite  strains  adapted  to  the  recitation  of  rustics 
in  the  season  of  vintage  :— 

*'  Qua  canerent  acanoCqiw  penmctl  tecUnu  on." 

It  shall  be  our  plan  to  establish  these  points, 
we  hope,  beyond  reasonable  controversy,  by  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  twenty-four  sections 
(as  they  may  truly  be  called)  of  the  protentous 
work,  and  by  ample  quotations  interspersed 
with  remarks,  in  which  we  shall  endeavomr  to 
withhold  no  praise  that  can  furly  be  claimed, 
and  no  censure  that  is  obviously  deserved.** 

The  reviewer  fulfilled  his  promises,  however 
much  he  fiuled  in  his  object.  He  was  not 
more  liberal  of  censure  than  ofpraise,  and  he  was 
not  sparing  of  quotations.  The  analyns  was 
•uflictenUy  complete  for  the  purposes  of  cri- 
ticism, except  that  the  critic  did  not  always 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  understand  what 
he  was  determined  to  ridicule.  **  It  is  necessary 


for  us,**  he  said,  **  according  to  our  purpose  of 
deterring  future  writers  firom  the  choice  of  such 
a  story,  or  from  such  a  management  of  that  story* 
to  detail  the  gross  follies  of  the  woric  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  tedious  as  the  operation  may  be,  we 
trust  that  in  the  judgement  of  all  those  lovers 
of  literature  who  dtdy  value  the  preservatioa 
of  sound  principles  of  composition  among  us, 
the  end  will  excuse  the  means."  The  means 
were  ridicule  and  reprobation,  and  the  end  at 
which  he  aimed  was  thus  stated  in  the  Re- 
viewer's peroration. 

^  We  know  not  that  Mr.  Southey*s  most  de* 
voted  admirers  can  complain  of  our  having' 
omitted  a  single  incident  essential  to  the  dis- 
play of  his  character  or  the  developement  of 
his  plot  To  other  readers  we  should  i^logize 
for  our  prolixity,  were  we  not  desirous,  as  we 
hinted  before,  of  giving  a  death-blow  to  the 
gross  extravagancies  of  the  author's  school  oT 
poetry,  if  we  cannot  hope  to  reform  so  great  an 
offender  as  himself.  In  general,  all  that  nature 
and  all  that  art  has  lavished  on  him  is  rendered 
useless  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to  his  own 
system  of  fancied  originality,  in  which  every 
tiling  that  is  good  is  old,  and  every  thing  that 
is  new  is  good  for  nothing.  Convinced  as  we 
are  that  many  of  the  author's  faults  proceed 
firom  mere  idleness,  deserving  even  less  indul* 
gence  than  the  erroneous  principles  of  his 
poetical  system,  we  shall  conclude  by  a  general 
exhortation  to  all  critics  to  condemn,  and  to 
all  writers  to  avoid  the  example  of  combined 
carelessness  and  perversity  which  is  here  af- 
forded by  Mr.  Southey ;  and  we  shall  mark 
this  last  and  worst  eccentricity  of  his  Muse 
with  the  following  character :~- Here  is  the 
composition  of  a  poet  not  more  distinguished 
by  his  genius  and  knowledge,  than  by  his  con* 
tempt  for  public  opinion,  and  the  utter  depravity 
of  his  taste, — a  depravity  which  is  incorrigible, 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  most  unbloshingly  re- 
joicing in  its  own  hopelessness  of  amendment.** 

The  Monthly  Review  has,  I  believe,  been  for 
some  years  defonct  I  never  knew  to  whom  I 
was  beholden  for  the  good  service  rendered  me 
in  that  Journal,  when  such  assistance  was  of 
most  value ;  nor  by  whom  I  was  subsequently, 
during  several  ^«an,  favoured  in  the  same 
Journal  with  such  flagrant  civilities  as  those  of 
which  die  reader  has  here  seen  a  sample. 

Kuwkk,  Mag  I9l  lUS. 
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*  BODERICK,  THE  I^8T  OF  THE  OOTH8. 

Tbd  poem  was  commenced  at  Keswick,  Dec.f 
2. 1B09,  and  finished  there  July  14.  1814.         ( 

A  French  translation,  hj  M.  B.  de  S.,  in 
UireeTolnmes  12mo.,wa8  published  in  1820,  and 
mother  bj  M.  le  Chevalier  *  *  *,  in  one  voliune; 
8Ta  1821.    Both  are  in  prose. 

When  the  latest  of  these  Tcrsions  was  nearly 
ready  for  pablication,  the  publisher,  who  was 
also  the  printer,  insisted  upon  having  a  life  of 
tbe  author  prefixed.  The  French  public,  he 
said,  knew  nothing  of  M.  Southey,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  book  sell,  it  must  be  managed  to 
interest  them  for  the  writer.  The  Chevalier 
represented  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  not  at> 
tempting  any  tiling  of  the  kind,  that  he  was 
not  arqnainted  with  M.  Southey*s  private  his- 
torr.  **  Would  you  believe  it?**  says  a  friend 
of  the  translator*s,  from  whose  letter  I  tran- 
KTibe  what  follows ;  ^  this  was  his  answer  ver- 
batim: N^imparte^  Serivez  Ungaurs;  brodeZy 
brodez'la  un  peu;  que  ce  ioit  vrai  ou  non  ce  ne 
faii  rien  ;  qui  prendra  la  peine  de  i  informer  f  ** 
Accordingly  a  Notice  sur  M,  Southey  was  com- 
posed, not  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  pub- 
lisher's notions  of  biography,  but  from  such 
materials  as  could  be  collected  from  magazines 
and  other  equally  unauthentic  sources. 

In  one  of  these  versions  a  notable  mistake 
occurs,  occasioned  by  the  French  prommcia- 
tion  of  an  English  word.  The  whole  passage 
indeed,  in  both  versions,  may  be  regarded  as 
cnrioosly  exemplifying  the  difference  between 
I  French  and  English  poetry. 

**■  Hie  lamps  and  tapers  now  grew  pale. 
And  throng  the  eastern  windows  slanting  fell 
The  roseate  ray  of  mom.    Within  those  walls 
Retoming  day  restored  no  cheerful  sounds 
Or  jojoos  motions  of  awakening  life ; 
Bm  m  the  stream  of  light  the  speckled  motes. 
As  if  in  mimicry  of  insect  play, 
Hoated  with  mazy  movement.    Sloping  down 
Orer  the  altar  pasa'd  the  pillar*d  beam, 
And  rested  on  the  sinful  woman*s  grave 
A3  if  it  entered  there,  a  light  from  Heaven. 


So  be  it  I  cried  Pelayo,  even  so ! 

A8  in  a  momentary  interval, 

When  thought  expelling  thought,  had  left  his 

mind 
Open  and  passive  to  the  influxes 
Of  outward  sense,  his  vacant  eye  was  there, . . 
So  be  it.  Heavenly  Father,  even  so  I 
Thus  may  thy  vivifying  goodness  shed 
Forgiveness  there ;  for  let  not  thou  the  groans 
Of  dying  penitence,  nor  my  bitter  prayers 
Before  thy  mercy-seat,  be  heard  in  vain ! 
And  thou,  poor  soul,  who  from  the  dolorous 

house 
Of  weeping  and  of  pain,  dost  look  to  me 
To  shorten  and  assuage  thy  penal  term. 
Pardon  me  that  these  hours  in  other  thoughts 
And  other  duties  than  this  garb,  this  night 
Enjoin,  should  thus  have  pass*dl  Our  mother- 
land 
Exacted  of  my  heart  the  sacrifice  ; 
And  many  a  vigil  must  thy  son  perform 
Henceforth  in  woods  and  mountiun  fastnesses. 
And  tented  fields,  outwatching  for  her  sake 
The  starry  host,  and  ready  for  the  work 
Of  day,  before  the  sun  begins  hi0  course.**  * 

n  se  livrait  a  toutes  ces  reflexion  quand  la 
lumiere  des  lampes  et  dee  cierges  commenqa  a 
pdlir,  et  que  lee  premieres  teintes  de  Taurore  se 
montrerent  a  trovers  les  hautes  croisies  toumSes 
vers  r  orient.  Le  retour  du  jour  ne  ramena 
point  dans  ces  murs  des  sons  joyeux  ni  les 
mouvemens  de  la  vie  qui  se  reveille;  les  seuls 
papHlons  de  nuit,  agitant  leurs  ailes  pesantes, 
bourdonnaient  encore  sous  Us  voutes  tinibreuses. 
Bientot  le  premier  rayon  du  soleil  gliesant  oh' 
liquement  poT'dessus  Vaulel,  vint  iarreter  sur  la 
tomhe  de  la  femme  pScheresse^  et  la  lumiire  du 
del  sembla  y  penetrer,  *^  Que  ce  presage  iac'- 
compUsse^  iecria  Pelage^  qui^  ahsorbe  dan  see 
nUditationSjJixait  en  ce  moment  ses  yeux  sur  le 
ttmbeau  de  sa  mere ;  ^  Dieu  de  nusSricorde^  qiCU 
en  soit  ainsi  I  Puisse  ta  bonti  vimfiante  y  verser 
de  mime  le  pardon  I  Que  lessanglots  de  laptm- 
tence  exptranie^  et  que  mes  prieres  ameres  ne 
montent  point  en  vain  devant  le  trdne  itemel.  -Et 
tot,  pauore  dme,  qui  de  ton  sSjour  douloureux  de 
souffrances  et  de  larmes,  esperen  en  moi  pour 
abriger  et  adoucir  ton  supplice  temporaire,  par- 
donne  moi  d*avoir,  sous  ces  habits  et  dans  cette 
nuitj  ditoumi  mes  pensles  sur  dautres  devoirs, 
Notre  patrie  commune  a  exigi  de  moi  ce  sacrifice^ 

*  See  p.  681. 
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et  ton  fis  doit  dorhavant  accompUr  plus  d'ime 
veiUe  dans  la  pro/ondevr  des  foretSi  sur  la  cime 
des  nunUs,  dans  les  plaines  couveries  de  tentesy 
observant^  pour  t amour  de  VEspagne^  la  tnarche 
des  astres  de  la  nuU,  et  prSparant  Vouvrage  de 
sa  joumee  acant  que  le  soUil  ne  commence  sa 
coursed — T.  i.  pp.  175 — 177. 

In  the  other  translation  the  motes  are  not 
conTerted  into  moths,  —  but  the  image  is 
omitted. 

ConsumSes  dans  des  soins  pareUs  les  rapides 
kewes  s'Scouloienty  les  lampes  et  les  torches  com- 
menqoient  a  palir^  et  TohUque  rayon  du  matin 
doroit  d^d  les  mtraux  clevis  qui  regardoient  vers 
r Orient:  le  retour  du  jour  ne  ramenoit  point, 
dans  cette  sombre  enceinte,  les  sons  joyeux,  ni  le 
tableau  mouvant  de  lavie  qui  se  reveille ;  mats, 
tofnbant  d'en  haut,  le  celeste  rayon,  passant  au- 
dessus  de  tautel,  vint  f  rapper  le  tombeau  de  la 
femme  pecheresse,  *^  Ansi  soit'H^  iecria  Pelage^ 
^  aiiisi  soit'il,  6  divin  Criateur  I  Puisse  ta  vivifi" 
ante  bonti  verser  ainsi  le  pardon  en  ce  lieu  !  Que 
les  ghnissemens  dune  mort  pSnitente,  que  mes 
ameres  prieres  ne  soient  pas  arrivees  en  vain  de- 
vant  la  trdne  de  misSricorde  !  Et  toi^  qui,  de  ton 
sejour  de  souffrances  et  de  larmeSy  regardes  vers 
tonJUs,  pour  abrSger  et  soulager  tes  peinesypcw- 
donne,  si  tTautres  devoirs  ont  rempli  les  heures 
que  cette  nuit  et  cet  habit  m*enjoignoient  de  te 
consacrer  !  Notre  patrie  exigeoit  ce  sacrifice ; 
d'autres  vigiles  m^attendent  dans  les  bois  et  les 
difiles  de  nos  montagnes;  et  bientot  sous  la  tente^ 
il  me/audra  veiller,  le  soir,  avant  que  le  del  ne  se 
couvre  eCetoiles,  etrepretpour  le  travail  dujour, 
avant  que  le  soleil  ne  commence  sa  course,"^ — 
pp.92,  93. 

A  yerj  good  translation  in  Dutch  verse  was 
published  in  two  volumes,  Svo.  1823-4,  with 
this  title: — **Rodrigo  de  Goth,  Koning  van 
Spanje.  Naar  het  Engelsch  van  Southey  ge- 
Yolgd,  door  Vrouwe  KatharinaWilhelmina  Bil- 
derdijk.  Te  's  Gravenhage."  It  was  sent  to 
me  with  the  following  epistle  from  her  husband 
Mr.  Willem  Bilderdijk.  « 

^  Roberto  Southey,  viro  spectatissimo, 
Gulielmus  BUderdijk,  S.  P.  D. 

^Etsi  ea  nunc  tcmporis  passim  invaluerit 
opinio,  poetarum  genus  quam  maxima  gloria; 
cupiditate  flagrare,  mihi  tamen  contraria  sem- 
per insedit  pcrsuasio,  qui  divins  Po^seos  alti- 
tudinem  veramque  laudcm  non  nisi  ab  iis  cog- 


nosci  putavi  quorum  prse  ceteris  e  meliori  luto 
finxerit  prsecordia  Titan,  neque  aut  ver^  aut 
just^  judicari  vatem  nisi  ab  iis  qui  eodcm  afilatu 
moveantur.    Sexagesimus  autcm  jam   agitur 
annus  ex  quo  et  ipse  meos  inter  sequales  poeta 
salutor,  eumque  locum  quem  ineunte  adolc- 
scentia  occupare  contigit,  in  hunc  usque  diem 
tenuisse  videor,  popularis  aurse  nunquam  cap- 
tator,  quin  immo  perpetuus  contemptor ;  par- 
ous ipse  laudator,  censor  gravis  et  nonnunquam 
molestus.     Tuum  vero  nomen,  Vir  celeberrime 
ac  spectatissime,  jam  antea  veneratus,  perlecto 
tuo  de  Roderico  rege  poemate,  non  potui  non 
summis  extollere  laudibus,  quo  doctissimo  si- 
mul  ac  venustissimo  opere,  si  minus  divinam 
Aeneidoj  saltem  immortalem  Tassonis  Epopci- 
am  tentasse,  quin  et  certo  respectu  ita  superasse 
videris,  ut  majorum  perpaucos,  sequalium  nemi- 
nem,  cum  vera  fide  ac  pietate  in  Deum,  turn 
ingenio  onmique  poetica  dote  tibi  comparan- 
dum  existimem.  Ke  mireris  itaque,  carniinistui 
gravitate  ac  dulcedine  captam,  meoque  judicio 
fultam,  non  illaudatam  in  nostratibus  Musam 
tuum  illud  nobile  poema  fceminea  manu  sed 
insueto  labore  attrectasse,  Belgicoque  sermonc 
reddidisse.   Hanc  certe,  per  quadrantem  seculi 
et  quod  excurrit    felicissimo  connubio   mihi 
junctam,  meamque  in  Divina  arte  alumnam  ac 
sociam,  nimium  in  eo  sibi  sumpsissc  nemo  facile 
arbitrabitur  cui  vel  minimum  Poeseos  nostne 
sensum  usurpare  contigerit ;  nee  ego  hos  ejus 
conatus  quos  Dlustri  tuo  nomini  dicandoe  puta- 
vit,  tibi  mea  manu  offerre  dubitabam.    Uoh! 
itaque  utrius<|ue  nostrum  in  te  observantiie 
spc'cimina  accipe,  Yir  iUustrissime,  ac  si  quod 
communium  studiorum,  si  quod  verse  pietatis 
est  vinculum,  nos  tibi  ex  animo  babe  addictis- 
simos.    Vale. 

"•  Dabam  Lugduni  in  Batavis.    Ii)sis  idib. 
Februar.  CIoIoCCCXXIV." 

I  went  to  Leyden,  in  1825,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  writer  of  this  epistle  and  the  lady 
who  had  translated  my  poem,  and  addressed  it 
to  me  in  some  very  affecting  stanzas.  It  so 
happened,  that  on  my  arrival  in  that  city,  I 
was  laid  up  under  a  surgcon*8  care  ;  they  took 
me  into  their  house,  and  made  the  davs  of  mv 
confinement  as  pleasurable  as  they  were  me- 
'morable.  I  have  never  been  acquainted  with 
a  man  of  higher  intellectual  power,  nor  of 
greater  learning,  nor  of  more  various  and  ex- 
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terisrre  knoirledge  tlum  Bilderdijk^  confessedly 
the  most  diatinguislied  man  of  letters  in  his  own 
coontry.  fiii  irife  was  worthy  of  him.  I  paid 
them  another  visit  the  following  year.  They 
are  now  both  gone  to  their  rest,  and  I  shall  not 
,  look  upon  their  Uke  again. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Roderick,  I  re- 
I  ceived  the  following  curious  letter  from  the 
Ectrick  Shepherd,  (who  had  passed  a  few  days 
,  with  me  in  the  preceding  autumn,)  giving  me 
',  an  account  of  his  endeavours  to  procure  a 
;  favourable  notice  of  the  poem  in  the  Edinburgh 

I  Review. 

I 

i  **  Edinbargb,  Dec.  16. 18H. 

"Mt  ssas  Sib, 

*^  I  was  very  happy  at  seeing  the  post-mark 

1  of  Keswick,  and  quite  proud  of  the  pleasure 

you  make  me  believe  my  '  Wake '  has  given  to 

the  beauteous  and  happy  group  at  Greta  Hall. 

I  Indeed  few  things  cotdd  give  me  more  pleasure, 

.  for  I  left  my  heart  a  sojourner  among  them. 

I  I  have  had  a  higher  opinion  of  matrimony  since 

I  that  period  than  ever  I  had  before,  and  I  desire 

I  that  you  will  positively  give  my  kindest  respects 

<  to  each  of  them  individually. 

""  The  Pilgrim  of  the  Sun  is  published,  as  you 
will  see  bj  the  Papers,  and  if  I  may  believe 
some  communications  that  I  have  got,  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  it  is  high ;  but  these  communica- 
tions to  an  author  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 
^  I  have  read  Roderick  over  and  over  again, 
and  am  the  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is 
the  noblest  epic  poem  of  the  age.  I  have  had 
some  correspondence  and  a  good  deal  of  con- 
venation  with  Mr.  Jefirey  about  it,  though  he 
does  not  agree  with  me  in  every  particular. 
He  says  it  is  too  long,  and  wants  elasticity,  and 
win  uot,  he  fears,  be  generally  read,  though 
much  may  be  said  in  its  favour.  I  had  even 
teazed  him  to  let  me  review  it  for  him,  on  ac- 
count, as  I  said,  that  he  could  not  appreciate 
its  merits.  I  copy  one  sentence  out  of  the  let- 
ter he  sent  in  answer  to  mine : — 

** '  For  Southey  I  have,  as  well  as  you,  great 
respect,  and  when  he  will  let  me,  great  admira- 
tion ;  bnt  he  is  a  most  provoking  fellow,  and  at 
least  as  conceited  as  his  neighbotir  Wordsworth. 
I  cannot  just  trust  you  with  his  Roderick ;  but 
I  shall  be  extremdy  happy  to  talk  over  that 
and  other  kindred  subjects  with  you,  for  I  am 
every  way  disposed  to  give  Southey  a  lavish 
allowance  of  praise,  and  few  things  would  give 
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me  greater  pleasure  than  to  find  he  had  afforded 
me  a  fair  opportunity.  But  I  must  do  my  duty 
according  to  my  own  apprehensions  of  it.' 

**  I  supped  with  him  last  night,  but  there  was 
so  many  people  that  I  got  but  little  conversa- 
tion with  him,  but  what  we  had  was  solely  about 
you  and  Wordsworth.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  what  a  crushing  review  he  has  given  the 
latter.  I  still  found  him  persisting  in  his  first 
asseveration,  that  it  was  heavy ;  but  what  was 
my  pleasure  to  find  that  he  had  only  got  to  the 
seventeenth  division.  I  assured  him  he  had 
the  marrow  of  the  thing  to  come  at'  as  yet,  and 
in  that  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Alison.   There  was 

at  the  same  time  a  Lady  M joined  us  at 

the  instant ;  short  as  her  remark  was,  it  seemed 
to  make  more  impression  on  Jeffrey  than  all 
our  arguments: — 'Oh,  I  do  love  Southey!* 
that  was  all. 

"  I  have  no  room  to  tell  you  more.  But  I 
beg  that  you  will  not  do  any  thing,  nor  publish 
any  thing  that  will  nettle  Jeffrey  for  the  pre- 
sent, knowing  as  you  do  how  omnipotent  he  is 
with  the  fashionable  world,  and  seemingly  so 
well  disposed  toward  you. 

'*  I  am  ever  your's  most  truly, 

"Jambs  Hoog. 

''  I  wish  the  Notes  may  be  safe  enough.  I 
never  looked  at  them.  I  wish  these  large 
quartos  were  all  in  hell  burning." 

The  reader  wiU  be  as  much  amused  as  I  was 
with  poor  Hogg*s  earnest  desire  that  I  would 
not  say  any  thing  which  might  tend  to  frustrate 
his  friendly  intentions. 

But  what  succeu  the  Shepherd  met 
Is  to  the  world  a  lecret  yet. 

There  can  be  no  reason,  however,  for  with- 
holding what  was  said  in  my  reply  of  the  crtuh- 
ing  review  which  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  poem :  —  "  jET?  crush  the  Excur- 
sion !  I  Tell  him  he  might  as  easily  crush  Skid- 
daw!" 

Keopickt  June  15. 1888. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  TENTH  VOLUME, 
BioiNmnG 

WITH    "  THE   poet's   PIIiORIMAGE,**   AND    ENDING 


WITH  THE  **  YlglON  OF  JUDOBXENT. 

Soon  afler  the  publication  of  the  Vision  of 
Judgement,  the  Reverend  S.  Tillbrook,  B.D., 
at  that  time  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  and  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled, 

*'  HUTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  REM ABKS 


THB  MODERN  HEXAMETERS. 

MR.SOUTHBY'8  VISION  OF  JUDGEMENT. 

*  The  Heuonetar  Vene  I  wnnt  to  be  a  geDtlraian  o(  an 
ancient  houte  (»o  it  roanv  an  RngUih  beggar),  yet  thi*  clime 
of  ours  he  cannot  thrire  in  t  our  speech  is  too  craggy  for  him 
to  set  his  plough  in ;  he  goes  twitching  and  bopping  like  a 
man  running  upon  quagmires,  up  the  hill  in  one  svllAble  and 
down  the  dale  in  another,  retaining  no  part  of  that  strictly 
smooth  gait  which  he  vaunts  himself  with  among  the  Greeks 
and  Latfaii.*— TaoMAi  Naaa. 

CAXBRIDOB. 
1822.'* 

The  following  extracts  comprize  the  most 
important  of  Mr.  Tillbrook*8  animadyer- 
sions:^ 

''The  Laureate  says  that  'if  it  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  public  to  a  new  tune  in  verse, 
it  is  plainly  impossible  to  reconcile  them  to  a 
new  pronunciation.*  But  why  not  attempt  to 
teach  this  tune  on  new  principles?  Why 
leave  the  public  without  a  guide  to  the  accents 
and  divisions  of  the  Georgian  hexameter? 
This  should  have  been  done  either  by — bor- 
rowing from  the  Latin  rules— adopting  those 
of  the  early  prosodians, — or  by  inventing  a  new 
metronome.  It  is  difficult  to  recommend,  much 
more  to  establish,  any  theoretical  attempt  upon 
individual  authority,  because  practical  experi- 
ence is  the  best  and  ultimate  test  of  success. 
Ailer  repeated  trials  the  enterprize  in  question 
has  uniformly  failed,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  all  modem  imitations  of  the  epic  are  un- 
worthy of  becoming  denizens  among  our  English 
metres.  The  system  attempted  by  the  Laureate 
is  profes8e<lly  an  imitation  of  the  ancient 
systems ;  but  every  copy  is  good  or  bad  as  it 
resembles  or  diflfers  from  its  original.  In  de- 
fence of  his  enterprize,  Mr.  Southey  should  not 
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have  contented  himself  with  a  bare  exposition 
of  the  measures  of  his  verse,  but  should  have 
actually  noted  the  caesuras,  accented  the  syl- 
lables, and  divided  the  feet.  In  matters  of 
rhythm  and  sound  the  untried  ear  cannot  al- 
ways catch  the  precise  meaning  of  the  musician 
or  poet,  especially  where  an  original  air  is  turned 
into  a  variation ;  and  this  seems  precisely  the 
case  between  the  modernized  and  original  epic, 
the  difference  acknowledged  by  the  Laureate 
being  the  variation  alluded  to. 

'^  A  table  exhibiting  the  varieties  which  Mr. 
S.  has  adopted,  and  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  the  Intimate  hexameter, 
should  have  been  drawn  out.  Critical  experi- 
ence has  long  ago  selected  and  established  cer- 
tain canons  for  the  iambic,  sapphic,  alcaic^  and 
other  metres ;  and  Greek  or  Latin  verses  con- 
structed according  to  these  laws  invariably 
excel  both  in  rhythm  and  melody. — There  are 
in  the  Vision  of  Judgement  parts  which  may 
charm  and  delight,  but  they  do  so  from  no 
metrical  effect.  The  reader  (notwithstanding 
the  Laureate's  caution)  soon  finds  himself  in  a 
tangled  path,  and  gets  bewildered  for  want  of 
those  guides  which  lead  him  smoothly  through 
the  Siege  of  Troy.  But  if  he  travel  far  with 
the  Muse  of  modem  epic,  he  will  have  little 
running,  frequent  baitings,  some  sttunbling 
and  jostling,  and  now  and  then  find  the  good 
lady  gaping,  or  sitting  cross-legged  in  the 
midst  of  a  barbarous  rabble  of  monosyllabic 

particles. 

«  •  «  #  • 

"  But  it  will  be  easier  to  show  the  compara- 
tive and  probable  sources  of  excellence  or 
failure  in  the  composition  of  the  mo<lern  hexa- 
meter, by  an  analysis  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  compared  as  to  their  literal  and  syl- 
labic relations.  To  effect  this,  four  separate 
tables  have  been  drawn,  containing  the  com- 
ponent parts  and  totals  of  eight  verses  of  hexa* 
metrical  dimen-sions,  taken  severally  from  the 
Iliad,  iEneid,  Vision  of  Judgement,  and  from 
a  poem  by  Schiller.  The  divisions  arc  calcu- 
lated to  show  the  totals  of  words,  syllables,  con- 
sonants, vowels,  diphthongs,  letters,  and  variety 
of  final  syllables.  It  will  be  seen  fVom  this 
tabular  exposition  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
are  nearly  analogous,  except  that  the  balance 
of  polysyllables  inclines  to  the  former.  The 
diphthongs  are  more  and  the  consonants/eityr. 
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and  ihe  total  of  letters  ftnd  words  also  is  less 
with  the  Greek.  The  inclusion  therefore  is^ 
thit  the  euphony,  and  sjUabic  power  of  speech, 
mast  likewise  be  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks. 

"^  In  the  English  scale  the  number  of  mono- 
sjOableB  is  J!ve  times  as  great  as  in  either  of 
the  two  ancient  languages,  and  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  in  the  Grerman.  The  English  con- 
sonants are  Tcrj  nearly  double  those  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  and  the  total  number  of  words 
bean  nearly  the  same  ratio  both  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  viz.  two  to  one.  By  necessity  of 
grammar,  a  large  proportion  of  these  words 
consists  of  monosyllables  and  expletives. 
Neither  the  consonants  in  the  Grerman,  nor  the 
fo^  of  letters,  b  so  numerous  as  in  the  English, 
and  the  same  relation  holds  between  the  final 
Tarieties  of  these  two  languages. 

^It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the 
Teatoiuc  hexameter  may  be  rendered  some- 
what superior  to  the  Englbh.  This  superiority 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the 
snaQer  aggregate  of  consonants  and  monosyl- 
lables which  distinguish  the  German  vocabulary. 
Bat  the  unprejudiced  reader  will  draw  what 
inferences  he  pleases  firom  the  comparative 
powers  of  each  language,  and  regulate  his 
decision  according  to  the  apparent  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  whole  of  the  argument  and 
evidence. 

** '  Excludat  jurgia  Fims* 

**  In  taking  leave  of  this  question,  the  Writer 
again  assures  Mr.  Southey  of  his  high  regard 
both  for  the  private  and  literary  life  of  the 
Laoreate  of  the  present  age.  The  pen  which 
baa  traced  these  Remarks,  if  it  be  not  that  of  a 
r(*ady  writer,  would  fain  be  considered  as  that 
of  shomble  critic,  actuated  by  no  other  motives 
thaa  those  of  friendly  discussions,  and  a  desire 
to  preKTve  the  Epic  Muse  of  Greece  and  La- 
tiun  free  from  the  barbarities  of  modem  imi- 
tation. 

**  It  is  against  the  metre — the  metrical  asso- 
ostion  and  arrangement, — against  the  innova- 
tion, not  the  innovator,  that  the  writer  protests ; 
the  merits  or  demerits  therefore  of  the  Vision 
of  Judgement,  as  a  poem,  he  leaves  to  abler 
fcvicwen  and  to  posterity.    It  will  be  read 

j  ttd  admired  by  a  few  persons,  just  as  the  at- 
tempts of  other  Hexametrists  have  been.  The 
^^periments  of  Trissino,  Sidney,  and  Spenser, 

i  produced  ashort-lived  sensation,  which  perished 


with  the  sympathetic  caprice  of  the  times. 
The  reputation  of  Mr.  Southey  may,  even  in 
the  Georgian  age,  produce  a  parallel  effect,  but 
independent  of  the  probable  causes  of  the  failure 
already  stated,  the  poem  itself,  being  an  occa- 
sional one,  is  on  that  account  also  more  liable 

to  forgetfulness. 

«  •  •  «  • 

"  Via  trOa^  ma  tutOy  is  therefore  as  good  a 
password  for  the  aspirant  who  would  climb 
Parnassus,  as  for  the  humble  pilgrim  who  plods 
along  the  beaten  path  of  Prose.  There  is  no 
necessity,  indeed  no  apology,  for  attempting  to 
revive  those  misshapen  forms  of  Poetry, — those 
^immodukUa  poemata^  which  have  long  ago 
been  laid  to  rest,  shrouded  in  cobwebs  and 
buried  in  the  dust.  Ennius  may  be  pardoned 
his  imaginary  metempsychosis,  his  Somnia 
Pythagorea^  and  assumption  of  the  title, '  Alter 
Homerus^  but  the  world  would  be  loth  now-a- 
days  to  allow  the  same  privileges  to  an  English 
Poet. 

^  Had  there  been  any  good  chance  of  imitat- 
ing the  classic  hexameter,  surely  he  (who  by 
(Hstinction  among  our  Poets  was  called  *  di- 
vine,') must  have  succeeded  in  the  enterprlze. 
Spenser  however  relinquished  the  hopeless 
task ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  example, 
in  this  respect  at  least,  has  not  acted  preven- 
tively upon  his  worthy  successor. 

^  In  the  farrago  of  metrical  trash  which  hns 
been  extracted  from  the  modem  Hexametrists 
of  different  countries,  what  is  there  worthy  of 
example  or  remembrance  either  in  the  subjects 
or  execution  of  their  performances  ?  Human 
nature  is  indeed  so  fickle  in  her  intellectual 
operations,  that  the  most  absurd  and  impracti- 
cable speculations  have  ever  found  partisans 
ready  to  advocate  their  truth,  and  embark  in 
the  execution  of  them.  But  the  career  of  such 
preposterous  enterprizes  can  neither  be  pros- 
perous nor  long.  To  wage  war  against  the 
opinions  of  the  wise  and  experienced,  is  to 
challenge  the  fate  of  poor  Dick  Tinto,  who, 
after  all  his  ill-spent  time  and  labour,  found 
himself  *  patronized  by  one  or  two  of  those  ju- 
dicious persons  who  make  a  virtue  of  being 
singular  and  of  pitching  their  own  opinions 
against  those  of  the  world  in  matters  of  taste 
and  criticism.*  Ever  since  the  Republic  of 
Letters  was  established,  innovators  of  one  kind 
or  other  have  endeavoured  to  supplant  the  ster* 
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ling  writers,  not  only  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but 
of  every  civilized  country.  But  when  ingenuity 
or  imitation  can  be  foisted  upon  true  scholar- 
ship, as  the  representative  of  original  genius, 
the  taste  of  the  public  must  either  be  sadly 
perverted  to  relish  what  is  bad,  or  be  already 
satiated  with  that  which  is  good. 

"  There  can  now  be  little,  or  rather  no  honour 
conferred  upon  our  own  legitimate  Muse,  by 
an  attempt  to  naturalize  a  bastard  race  of  metre, 
which  has  been  banished  from  the  most  en- 
lightened countries  of  Europe.  Within  the 
last  two  centuries,  literature,  arms,  and  com- 
merce have  extended  our  vernacular  tongue 
over  a  vast  portion  of  the  globe,  and  it  is 
spreading  still  further.  On  this,  if  on  no  other 
account,  it  behoves  the  guardians  of  our  native 
quarry  to  see  that  it  maintains  its  proper  ex- 
cellence, and  to  recommend,  as  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, only  such  standard  works  of  art  or  science, 
as  may  have  received  the  repeated  sanction 
of  the  scholar  and  critic.  The  arts  are  naturally 
imitative ;  they  will,  however,  sometimes,  from 
mistaken  judgement  or  self-confidence,  under- 
take to  copy  that  which  is  inimitable.  We 
cannot,  ttnder  any  colouring  or  disguise,  mis- 
take the  Muse  of  modem  hexameter,  for  the 
original  Calliope  of  Homer  or  Virgil. 

**  In  the  preface  to  the  Vision  of  Judgement 
Mr.  Southey  assures  us  that  a  desire  to  realize 
one  of  the  hopes  of  his  youth  was  one  among  the 
leading  causes  of  his  ent€rprize  :  to  this  motive 
might  have  been  superadded  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  an  official  duty,  and  the  public  ex- 
pression of  his  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
reigning  sovereign.  With  these,  or  such  like 
considerations,  the  imaginary  apotheosis  of 
our  late  revered  monarch  seems  to  have  co- 
operated in  the  plan  and  execution  of  a  poem, 
which  cannot  fail  of  giving  offence  to  many 
serious  and  well-meaning  persons.  To  dive 
into  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  to  pronounce 
upon  the  eternal  condition  of  departed  kings  or 
others,  is  unquestionably  a  bold,  if  not  a  pre- 
sumptuous undertaking.  But  when  this  is  car- 
ried on  under  the  bias  of  political  feelings,  there 
is  greater  danger  of  its  becoming  erroneous,  or 
digressing  into  what  some  might  call  impiety. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
*  Vision  of  Judgement,*  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  poet's  dream.  Objections  of  a  similar 
kind  might  apply  to  Dante  or  Milton,  and  to 


the  subjects  of  their  great  labours,  and  in  short 
to  all  scriptural  themes.  It  would  be  difficult, 
perh'aps,  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  scenes 
of  the  Vision  of  Judgement  could  have  been 
unobjectionably  pourtrayed.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  gentleman  and  scholar  like  Mr. 
Southey  (who  cannot,  any  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  world,  be  deemed  infallible)  should  be  loaded 
with  abuse  which  would  have  been  hardly  justi- 
fiable had  he  published  a  series  of  poems  as  li- 
centious as  many  of  recent  notoriety.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  offended  pride  of  the 
Laureate  turns  in  disgust  from  the  counsel  of 
such  unworthy  rivab.  When  the  civilities  of 
learning  cease  to  be  cherished,  admonition  will 
become  nauseous,  and  criticism  will  lose  half  its 
usefulness.  It  is,*  however,  to  be  hoped,  that 
no  dispassionate  inquirer  will  be  ranked,  even 
by  the  Laureate,  among  the  Duncery  of  the 
Georgian  age.  At  all  events  the  Writer  of  the 
present  remarks  had  rather  accept  an  humble 
place  among  those  whom  King  James  has  styled 
*the  docile  bairnes  of  knowledge.'  The  Writer's 
stock  in  trade  as  a  critic  is  poor  and  homely ;  a 
little  recollection  of  the  rules  of  prosody,  accent, 
and  rhythm,  imprinted  upon  early  memory  by 
rod  or  ferula ;  an  Etonian  master  and  grammar 
—  renmants  of  scanning  and  proving — an  ordi- 
nary pair  of  ears,  and  lungs  no  better  than  those 
of  other  folks.  These  scanty  materials  have 
been  exercised  in  the  examination  of  the  'Vision 
of  Judgement,*  and  conclusions  very  different 
from  those  of  its  author  have  been  deduced. 
And  when  the  reader  has  perused  the  follow- 
ing eulogy  by  the  Laureate  upon  the  excellence 
of  our  blank  verse,  he  will  surely  ask  himself 
why  that  gentleman  did  not  apply  it  in  the 
composition  of  a  poem,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  its  argument,  embraced  the  terrible  and  sub- 
lime as  well  as  the  tender  and  pathetic.  '  Take 
our  blank  verse  for  all  in  all,  in  all  its  gradations 
from  the  elaborate  rhythm  of  Milton,  down  to  its 
loosest  structure  in  the  early  dramatists,  and  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  measure  comparable  to 
it,  either  in  our  own  or  any  other  language, 
for  might,  and  majesty,  and  flexibility,  and  com- 
pass.* A  host  of  authors  might  be  brought  in 
support  of  this  panegyric  upon  English  blank 
verse ;  but  as  it  is  against  the  modem  hexame- 
trists  that  the  writer  has  waged  a  somewhat  long 
(though  as  he  trusts  a  friendly)  warfare,  he 
will  now  draw  his  last  shaft  from  the  quiver  of 
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honest  old  Pattenham,  and  when  he  has  shot  it, 
will  hang  up  his  bow  and  shake  hands  with  the 
Laojieate.  '  Now,  peradventnre,  with  us  En- 
glishmen, it  be  somewhat  too  late  to  admit  a  new 
iDTention  of  feete  and  times,  that  our  forefa- 
thers never  used,  nor  ever  observed  till  this  day, 
either  in  their  measures  or  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion, and  perchance  will  seem  in  us  a  presump- 
tuous part  to  attempt;  considering  also  it 
wtjuld  be  hard  to  find  many  men  to  like  one  majCs 
choice,  in  the  limitation  of  times  and  quantities 
of  words,  with  which  not  one,  but  every  eare,  is 
to  be  pleased  and  made  a  particular  judge ; 
bang  most  truly  said  that  a  multitude,  or  com- 
monality, is  hard  to  please  and  easy  to  offend. 
And  therefore  I  intend  not  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther in  this  curiositye,  than  to  shew  the  small 
sabtility  that  any  other  hath  yet  done,  and  not 
bj  imitation  but  by  observation ;  not  to  the 
intent  to  have  it  put  in  execution  in  our  vulgar 
Poesie,  but  to  be  pleasantly  scanned  upon,  as 
are  all  novelties  so  frivolous  and  ridiculous  as 


it. 
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After  thanking  Mr.  Tillbrook  for  sending  me 
ha  pamphlet,  and  for  explaining  what  I  should 
else  have  been  sorry  to  notice,  that  it  contain- 
ed no  intimation  of  the  personal  acqu^ntance 
and  mutual  goodwill  which  had  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  us,  I  addressed  to  him  the 
following  cursory  remarks  in  reply  to  his  ob- 
servations. 

**The  greater  part  of  your  Treatise  is  em- 
ployed in  very  ably  and  pleasantly  supplying 
the  deficiencies  of  my  Preface,  in  points  where- 
in it  was  necessarily  deficient  because  I  was  out 
of  reach  of  materials.  The  remarks  which  are 
directed  against  my  own  hexameters  appear  to 
me  alt<^ether  ill-founded.  You  try  the  mea- 
sure by  Greek  and  Latin  prosody :  you  might 
as  well  try  me  by  the  Laws  of  Solon,  or  the 
Twelve  Tables.  I  have  distinctly  stated  that 
the  English  hexameter  is  not  constructed  upon 
those  canons,  but  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
ancient,  that  our  heroic  line  does  to  the  iambic 
verse.  I  have  explained  the  principle  of  adap- 
tation which  I  had  chosen,  and  by  that  princi- 
ple the  measure  ought  to  be  judged. 

"Ton  bring  forward  arguments  which  are 
derived  firom  mtisic    But  it  by  no  means  fol- 


lows that  a  principle  which  holds  good  in  music, 
should  therefore  be  applicable  to  metre  The 
arts  of  music  and  poetry  are  essentially  distinct, 
and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  that 
very  skilful  musicians  may  be  as  utterly  without 
ear  for  metre,  as  I  am  myself  without  ear  for 
music.  If  these  arguments  were  valid,  they 
would  apply  to  the  Grerman  hexameter  as  well 
as  to  the  English ;  but  the  measure  is  as  firmly 
established  among  the  Grermans  as  blank  verse  is 
with  us,  and  having  been  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  their  best  poets,  can  never  become 
obsolete  so  long  as  the  works  of  Yoss,  and 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  remembered,  that  is, 
as  long  as  the  language  lasts. 

"  Twice  you  have  remarked  upon  the  length 
of  the  verse  as  occasioning  a  difficulty  in  read- 
ing it  aloud.  Surely  you  have  taken  up  this 
argument  with  little  consideration,  because  it 
lay  upon  the  surface.  It  is  doubly  fallacious : 
first,  upon  your  own  principle;  for  if  the 
English  verse  is  not  isochronous  with  the 
Latin,  it  must  be  shorter;  and  secondly, 
because  the  breath  is  regulated  in  reading  by 
the  length  of  the  sentence,  not  by  that  of  the 
verse. 

"  Why  did  you  bring  agfunst  my  trochee  in 
the  fifth  place,  an  argument  just  as  applicable 
to  the  spondaic  verse,  and  which,  indeed,  is  only 
saying  that  a  versifyer  who  writes  without  any 
regard  to  effect,  may  produce  very  bad  verses  ? 
You  might  as  well  object  to  the  Alexandrine 
that  it  admits  of  twelve  monosyllables.  And 
how  is  it  that  you,  who  know  Glaramara  so 
well,  should  have  made  me  answerable  for  a 
vowel  dropt  at  the  press  ? 

"  You  have  dealt  fairly  in  not  selecting  single 
lines,  which  taken  singly  would  be  unfavourable 
specimens :  but  methinks  you  should  have  ex- 
hibited one  extract  of  sufficient  length  to  show 
the  effect  of  the  measure.  I  certainly  think 
that  any  paragraph  of  the  poem  containing  from 
ten  lines  upward  would  confute  all  the  reason- 
ing which  you  have  advanced,  or  which  any  one 
could  adduce  against  the  experiment. 

"  But  I  have  done.  It  is  a  question  de  gttsti' 
bus^  and  therefore  interminable.  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  must  be  in  the  eating ;  and  not  all 
the  reasoning  in  the  world  will  ever  persuade 
any  one  that  the  pudding  which  he  dislikes 
is  a  good  pudding,  or  that  the  pudding  which 
pleases  his  palate  and  agrees  with  his  stomach 
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can  be  a  bad  one.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  made 
the  experiment,  and  quite  satisfied  with  the 
result.  The  critics  who  write  and  who  talk 
are  with  jou;  so  I  dare  say  are  the  whole 
posse  of  schoolmasters.  The  women,  the 
joung  poets,  and  the  docile  bairns  are  with 
me« 


"  I  thank  you  for  speaking  kindly  and  con- 
siderately concerning  the  subject  of  the  Vision, 
and  remain,  ■ 

"  My  dear  Sir,  I 

**  Yours  Tery  truly,  | 

''BOBXET  SOUTHST.     j 
•*  KawUk,  Jmme  17. 18SS.** 
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Pkteaeca. 


PREFACE. 

K41LT  hi  Jidy,  1793, 1  happened  to  fall  in  oonyen- 
atkm,  at  Oxfbrd,  with  an  old  schoolfellow  upon  the 
story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  it  then  struck  me  as  being 
singnlarlj  well  adapted  for  a  poem.  The  long  vaca^ 
tkn  commenced  immediately  afterwards.  As  soon 
M  I  icKhed  home  I  fonned  the  outline  of  a  plan, 
and  vrote  about  three  hundred  lines.  The  remain- 
(i«T  of  the  month  was  passed  in  trayelling,  and  I  was 
too  much  engaged  with  new  scenes  and  circum- 
sUoces  to  proceed,  even  in  thought,  with  what  had 
been  broken  otL  In  August  I  went  to  visit  my  old 
yfaoolfeJkm,  Mr.  Orosrenor  Bedford,  who,  at  that 
tnne,  resided  with  his  parents  at  Brixton  Causeway, 
afamt  four  mQcs  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  metropolis. 
There,  the  day  after  completing  my  nineteenth  year, 
I  nsQsied  the  undertaking,  and  tiiere,  in  six  weeks 
fnm  that  day,  finished  what  I  called  an  Epic  Poem 
bi  tnrdre  books. 

My  piugieaa  would  not  have  been  so  rapid  had 
^  not  been  Cor  the  opportunity  of  retirement  which 
1  n^ioyed  tiiere,  and  the  encouragement  that  I  re- 
oehel  In  those  days  London  had  not  extended  in 
that  directton  ftrther  than  Kennington,  beyond 
whicb  place  the  scene  changed  suddenly,  and  there 
w  an  air  and  appearance  of  country  which  might 
wm  be  100^  In  vain  at  a  fiur  greater  distance  firom 


town.  There  was  nothing  indeed  to  remind  one 
that  London  was  so  near,  except  the  smoke  which 
overhung  it  Mr.  Bedford's  residence  was  situated 
upon  the  edge  of  a  common,  on  which  shady  lanes 
opened  leading  to  the  neighbouring  villages  (for  such 
they  were  then)  of  Camberwell,  Dulwich,  and  Clap- 
ham,  and  to  Norwood.  The  view  in  firont  was 
bounded  by  the  Surrey  hills.  Its  size  and  structure 
showed  It  to  be  one  of  those  good  houses  built  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  by  persons  who,  having 
realized  a  respectable  fortune  in  trade,  were  wise 
enough  to  be  contented  with  it,  and  retire  to  pass 
the  evening  of  their  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  leisure 
and  tranquillity.  Tranquil  indeed  the  place  was, 
for  the  neighbourhood  did  not  extend  beyond  half  a 
dozen  tkmilies,  and  the  London  style  and  habits  of 
visiting  had  not  obtained  among  them.  Uncle  Toby 
himself  might  have  enjoyed  his  rood  and  a  half  of 
ground  there,  and  not  have  had  it  known.  A  fore- 
court separated  the  house  fhnn  the  foot-path  and  the 
road  in  front ;  behind,  there  was  a  large  and  well- 
stocked  garden,  with  other  spacious  premises,  in 
which  utility  and  ornament  were  in  some  degree 
combined.  At  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  and 
under  the  shade  of  four  lofty  linden  trees,  was  a 
summer-house  looking  on  an  ornamented  grass-plot, 
and  fitted  up  as  a  conveniently  habitable  room. 
That  summer-house  was  allotted  to  me,  and  tliere 
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my  mornlngi  were  pawed  at  the  desk.  Whether  It 
eziats  now  or  not  I  am  ignorant  The  property  has 
long  since  passed  into  other  hands.  The  common 
Is  inclosed  and  divided  by  rectangular  hedges  and 
palings ;  rows  of  brick  houses  haTe  supplanted  the 
shade  of  oaks  and  elms;  the  brows  of  the  Surrey 
hills  bear  a  parapet  of  modem  yUlas,  and  the  tact  of 
the  whole  district  is  changed. 

I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  my  performance. 
Toung  poets  are,  or  at  least  used  to  be,  as  ambitious 
of  producing  an  epic  poem,  as  stage-stricken  youths 
of  figuring  in  Bomeo  or  Hamlet  It  had  been  the 
earliest  of  my  day-dreams.  I  had  begun  many  such ; 
but  this  was  the  first  which  had  been  completed, 
and  I  was  too  young  and  too  ardent  to  perceive  or 
suspect  that  the  execution  was  as  crude  as  the 
design.  In  the  coiuse  of  the  autumn  I  transcribed 
it  filrly  fh>m  the  first  draught,  making  no  other 
alterations  or  corrections  of  any  kind  than  such  as 
suggested  themseWes  in  the  act  of  transcription. 
Upon  showing  it  to  the  fHend  in  conversation  with 
whom  the  design  had  originated,  he  said,  **  I  am 
glad  you  have  written  this :  it  will  serve  as  a  store 
where  you  will  find  good  passages  for  better  poems." 
His  opinion  of  it  was  more  Judicious  than  mine; 
but  what  there  was  good  in  it  or  promising,  would 
not  have  been  transplantable. 

Toward  the  close  of  1794,  it  was  announced  as 
to  be  published  by  subscription  in  a  quarto  volume, 
price  one  guinea.  Shortly  afterwards  I  became 
acquainted  with  my  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cottle,  who  had  recently  commenced  business  as  a 
bookseller  in  our  native  dty  of  BristoL  One  even- 
ing  I  read  to  him  part  of  the  poem,  without  any 
thought  of  making  a  proposal  concerning  it,  or 
expectation  of  receiving  one.  He,  however,  offered 
roe  fifty  guineas  tar  the  copyright,  and  fifty  o^les 
for  my  subscribers,  which  was  more  than  the  list 
amounted  to ;  and  the  olkr  was  accepted  as  promptly 
as  it  was  made.  It  can  rarely  happen  that  a  young 
author  should  meet  with  a  bookseller  as  inexperi- 
enced and  as  ardent  as  himself,  and  it  would  be  still 
more  extraordinary  if  such  mutual  Indiscretion  did 
not  bring  with  it  cause  for  regret  to  both.  But  this 
transaction  was  the  oommenoement  of  an  intimacy 
which  has  continued,  without  the  slightest  shade 
of  displeasure  at  any  time,  on  either  side,  to  the 
present  day. 

At  that  time,  few  books  were  printed  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  seldom  Indeed  that  a  quarto 
volume  issued  Arom  a  provincial  press.  A  font  of 
new  types  was  ordered  for  what  was  intended  to  be 
the  handsomest  book  that  Bristol  had  ever  yet  sent 
forth ;  and  when  the  paper  arrived,  and  the  printer 
was  ready  to  oommence  his  operatioos,  nothing  had 
been  done  toward  preparing  the  poem  for  the  press, 
except  that  a  few  vertial  alterations  had  been  made. 
I  was  not,  however,  without  misgivings,  and  when 
the  first  proof-sheet  was  brought  me,  the  more 
glaring  fiuilts  of  the  componltlon  stared  me  in  the 
face.  But  the  sight  of  a  well-printed  page,  which 
was  to  be  set  off  with  all  the  advantages  that  fine 
wove  paper  and  hot-pressing  could  impart,  put  me 
In  spirits,  and  I  went  to  work  with  good-will. 
About  half  the  fint  book  was  left  In  Its  original 
state  i  the  rest  of  the  poem  was  re^^ast  and  re-com- 


posed while  the  printing  went  on.     This  oocnplctl  ' 
six  months.     I  corrected  the  concluding  sheet   of.  j 
the  poem,  left  the  Prefoce  In  the  publisher's  bands* 
and  departed  for  Lisbon  by  way  of  Coruna  acMl 
MadTiL 

The  Fnhce  was  written  with  as  little  discretloo 
as  had  been  shown  In  publishing  the  work  Itself. 
It  stated  how  rapidly  the  poem  had  been  produced* 
and  that  it  had  been  almost  re-composed  during  Its 
progress  through  the  press.     This  was  not  said  mm 
taking  merit  for  haste  and  temerity,  nor  to  excuse  lbs 
faults, — only  to  account  for  theuL     But  here  I  wa* 
liable  to  be  misapprehended,  and  likely  to  be  mlsrp-> 
presented.    The  public  indeed  care  neither  for  expla- 
nations nor  excuses ;  and  such  particulars  might  not 
unfitly  be  deemed  unbecoming  In  a  young  man* 
though  they  may  be  excused  and  even  expected  from 
an  old  author,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  career, 
looks  upon  himself  as  belonging  to  the  past     Omit- 
ting these  passages,  and  the  specification  of  what  Mr. 
Coleridge  had  written  In  the  second  book  (which 
was  withdrawn  in  the  next  edition),  the  remainder 
of  the  Prefece  Is  here  sutijoined.     It  states  the  little 
which  I  had  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the 
sulQect  of  the  poem,  gives  what  was  then  my  own 
view  of  Joan  of  Aro's  character  and  history,  and 
expresses  with  overweening  confidence  the  opinions 
which  the  writer  entertained  concerning  those  poets 
whom  it  was  his  ambition  not  to  Imitate,  but  to 
follow. . .  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say,  that  some  of 
those  opinions  have  been  modified,  and  others  com- 
pletely changed,  as  he  grew  older. 


ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 

The  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  as  mysterious  as  it 
is  remarkable.  That  she  believed  herself  Insplrrd, 
few  will  deny;  that  she  was  Inspired,  no  one  will 
venture  to  assert ;  and  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that 
she  was  herself  imposed  upon  by  Charles  and  Du- 
nois.  That  she  discovered  the  King  when  he  dis- 
guised himself  among  the  courtiers  to  deceive  her, 
and  that,  as  a  proof  of  her  mission,  she  demanded  a 
sword  ttom  a  tomb  In  the  church  of  St  Catherine, 
are  fhcts  in  which  all  historians  agree.  If  this  had 
been  done  by  collusion,  the  Maid  must  have  known 
herself  an  Impostor,  and  with  that  knowledge  could 
not  have  performed  the  enterprise  she  undertook. 
Enthusiasm,  and  that  of  no  common  kind,  waa 
necessary,  to  enable  a  young  maiden  at  once  to 
assume  the  profession  of  arms,  to  lead  her  troops  to 
battle,  to  fight  among  the  foremost,  and  to  subdue 
with  an  Inferior  force  an  enemy  then  believed  in- 
vincible. It  Is  not  possible  that  one  who  felt  herself 
the  puppet  of  a  party  could  have  pcrfurroed  these 
things.  The  artifices  of  a  court  could  not  have 
persuaded  her  that  she  discovered  Charles  in  dlv 
guise ;  nor  could  they  have  prompted  her  to  demand 
the  sword  which  they  might  have  hidden,  without 
discovering  the  deceit  The  Maid  then  was  not 
knowingly  an  Impostor;  nor  could  she  have  been 
the  Instrument  of  the  court ;  and  to  say  that  ^he 
believed  herself  Inspired,  will  neither  account  for  her 
singling  out  the  King,  or  prophetically  claiming  the 
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s«onL  After  cnnmlng  Charles,  slie  declared  that 
ber  mtadoQ  was  accomplished,  and  demanded  leave 
to  retire.  Enthusiasm  would  not  have  ceased  here ; 
aad  if  they  who  imposed  on  her  could  persuade  her 
stifl  to  go  with  their  armies,  they  could  still  have 
ooDtinned  her  delusion. 

This  mysteriousnesB  renders  the  story  of  Joan  of 
Arc  pecullariy  lit  for  poetry.  The  aid  of  angels 
tnd  derib  is  not  necessary  to  raise  her  above  man- 
kind; she  has  do  gods  to  lackey  her,  and  Inspire 
her  with  courage,  and  heal  her  wounds :  the  Maid 
of  OricBtts  acts  wholly  from  the  workings  of  her 
ovn  mind,  from  the  deep  feeling  of  inspiration. 
The  palpable  agency  of  superior  powers  would  de- 
itroy  Oe  obscurity  of  her  character,  and  sink  her 
to  tiie  mere  heroine  of  a  fairy  tale. 

The  alterations  which  I  have  made  in  the  history 
iR  Ibw  and  trifling.  The  death  of  Salisbury  is 
placed  later,  and  of  the  Talbots  earlier  than  they 
Qceumd.  As  the  battle  of  Patay  Is  the  concluding 
action  tt  the  Poem,  I  have  given  it  all  the  previous 
vileinaity  of  a  settled  engagement  Whatever  ap- 
pean  miracnloas  is  asserted  in  history,  and  my 
authorities  will  be  found  in  the  notes. 

It  fe  the  common  &ult  of  Epic  Poems,  that  we 
ffd  little  interest  for  the  heroes  they  celebrate. 
The  national  vanity  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  might 
htre  been  gntiiled  by  the  renown  of  Achilles  or 
.Eoeas;  but  to  engage  the  unpr^udlced,  there  roust 
be  more  of  human  feelings  than  is  generally  to  be 
finuid  In  the  character  of  a  warrior.  From  this 
oliicction,  the  Odyssey  alone  may  be  excepted. 
Ulynes  appears  as  the  &ther  and  the  husband,  and 
the  aflections  are  enlisted  on  his  side.  The  Judge- 
nest  most  applaud  the  weU-digested  plan  and  splen- 
did eiecotion  of  the  Iliad,  but  the  heart  always  bears 
testfanooy  to  the  merit  of  the  Odyssey:  it  is  the 
poem  of  nature,  and  its  personages  taispire  love 
ntber  than  ooounand  admiration.  The  good  herds- 
man Eofluens  is  worth  a  thousand  heroes.  Homer 
is,  indeed,  the  best  of  poets,  for  he  is  at  once  dlgnl- 
fied  and  simple ;  but  Pope  has  disguised  him  in  fop- 
Baoy,  and  Cowper  has  stripped  him  naked. 

There  are  ftm  readers  who  do  not  prefer  Tumus 
to  ^neas ;  a  ftigitive,  suspected  of  treason,  who 
an^Ii^mtly  left  his  wife,  seduced  IMdo,  deserted  her, 
<iid  then  forcibly  took  Lavinia  fhnn  her  betrothed 
bvbtnd.  What  avails  a  man*s  piety  to  the  gods,  if 
in  aU  his  dealings  with  men  he  prove  himself  a 
vfllain?  If  we  represent  Deity  as  commanding  a 
had  action,  this  la  not  exculpathig  the  man,  but 
crimhiating  the  God. 

The  in  chosen  suloects  of  Lucan  and  Statins  have 
pfvvented  them  from  acquiring  the  popularity  they 
*wi]d  otherwise  have  merited  i  yet  in  detached 
I*^  the  former  of  these  is  perhaps  unequalled, 
^^vrtdhly  unexcelled.  I  do  not  scruple  to  prefer 
Statiia  to  Virgil :  with  inferior  taste,  he  appears  to 
nie  to  possess  a  richer  and  more  powerful  imagln- 
*^^\  his  Images  are  strongly  conceived,  and  clearly 
V^BieA,  and  the  force  of  his  language,  while  it 
makes  the  reader  feel,  proves  that  the  author  felt 

^Hie  power  of  story  is  strikingly  exemplifled  in 
the  ItaUan  heroic  poets.  They  plefue  universally, 
eren  in  tmslations,  when  little  but  the  story  re- 


mains. In  proportioning  his  characters,  Tasso  has 
erred ;  Godfrey  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Binaldo  of 
the  poet,  and  Tancred  of  the  reader.  Secondary 
characters  should  not  be  introduced,  like  Gyas  and 
Cloanthus,  merely  to  All  a  possession ;  neither  should 
they  be  so  prominent  as  to  throw  the  principal  into 
shade. 

The  lawless  magic  of  Ariosto,  and  the  singular 
theme  as  well  as  the  singular  excellence  of  Milton, 
render  it  impossible  to  deduce  any  rules  of  epic 
poetry  fh>m  tiiese  authors.  So  likewise  with  Spen- 
ser, the  fovourite  of  my  childhood,  fhmi  whose 
frequent  perusal  I  have  always  found  increased 
delight 

Against  the  machinery  of  Camoens,  a  heavier 
charge  must  be  brought  than  that  of  proAneness  or 
Incongruity.  His  floating  island  is  but  a  floating 
brothel,  and  no  beauty  can  make  atonement  for 
licentiousness*  From  this  accusation,  none  but  a 
transhitor  would  attempt  to  Justify  hhn;  but  Ca- 
moens had  the  most  able  of  translators.  The  Lusiad, 
though  excellent  in  parts,  is  uninteresting  as  a 
whole:  It  is  read  with  little  emotion,  and  remem- 
bered with  llttie  pleasure.  But  it  was  composed  In 
the  anguish  of  disappointed  hopes,  in  the  fotlgues  of 
war,  and  in  a  country  for  from  all  he  loved ;  and  we 
should  not  forget,  that  as  the  poet  of  Portugal  was 
among  the  most  unfortunate  of  men,  so  he  should  be 
ranked  among  the  most  respectable.  Neither  his 
own  country  or  Spain  has  yet  produced  his  equal : 
his  heart  was  broken  by  calamity,  but  the  spirit  of 
integrity  and  Independence  never  forsook  Camoens. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  what  appears  to  me 
the  common  fhult  of  epic  poems,  and  to  render  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  interesting.  With  this  intent  I 
have  given  her,  not  the  passion  of  love,  but  the 
remembrance  of  subdued  affection,  a  lingering  of 
human  feelings  not  inconsistent  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  holiness  of  her  character. 

The  multitude  of  obscure  epic  writers  copy  with 
the  most  gross  servility  their  ancient  models.  If  a 
tempest  occurs,  some  envious  spirit  procures  it  firom 
the  God  of  the  winds  or  the  God  of  the  sea.  Is 
there  a  town  besieged?  the  eyes  of  the  hero  are 
opened,  and  he  beholds  the  powers  of  Heaven  assist- 
ing in  the  attack ;  an  angel  is  at  hand  to  heal  his 
wounds,  and  the  leader  of  the  enemy  In  his  last 
combat  is  seised  with  the  sudden  cowardice  of  Hec- 
tor. Even  Tasso  is  too  often  an  imitator.  But  not- 
withstanding the  censure  of  a  satirist,  the  name  of 
Tasso  will  still  be  ranked  among  the  best  heroic 
poets.  Perhaps  Boileau  only  condemned  him  for 
the  sake  of  an  antithesis ;  it  is  with  such  writers,  as 
with  those  who  aff^t  point  in  their  conversation, 
they  will  always  sacri^ce  truth  to  the  gratification  of 
their  vanity. 

I  have  avoided  what  seems  useless  and  wearying 
in  other  poems,  and  my  readers  will  find  no  descrip- 
tions of  armour,  no  muster-rolls,  no  geographical 
catalogues,  lion,  tiger,  bull,  bear,  and  boar  similes, 
Phoebuses  or  Auroras.  And  where  in  battie  I  have 
particularised  the  death  of  an  individual,  it.  is  not,  I 
hope,  like  the  common  lists  of  killed  and  wounded. 

It  has  been  established  as  a  necessary  rule  for  the 
epic  that  the  sul^ect  should  be  national.  To  this 
rule  I  have  acted  in  direct  opposition,  and  chosen  for 
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the  fal^ect  of  my  poem  the  defeat  of  the  English.  If 
there  he  any  readers  who  can  wish  *«ucce88  to  an 
nivJust  cause,  because  their  country  was  engaged  in 
it,  I  desire  not  their  approbation. 

In  Millln's  National  Antiquities  of  France,  I  find 
that  fiCLaverdy  was,  in  1791,  occupied  In  collect- 
ing whateTcr  has  been  written  concerning  the  Maid 
of  Orleans.  I  have  anxiously  looked  for  his  work, 
but  it  Is  probable,  considering  the  tumults  of  the 
Intervening  period,  that  it  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. Of  the  various  productions  to  the  memory 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  I  have  only  oollectMl  a  few  titles, 
and.  If  report  may  be  trusted,  need  not  fear  a  heavier 
condemnation  than  to  be  deemed  equally  bad.  A 
regular  canon  of  St  Euverte  has  written  what  is 
said  to  be  a  very  bad  poem,  entitled  the  Modem 
Amason.  There  Is  a  prose  tragedy  called  La  Pu- 
eeBe  tTOrUamMf  variously  attributed  to  Benserade, 
to  Boyer,  and  to  Menardlere.  The  abbe  Daubl- 
gnac  published  a  prose  tragedy  with  the  same  title 
in  1642.  There  Is  one  under  the  name  of  Jean 
Banid  of  1581,  and  another  printed  anonymously 
at  Rouen  1606.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the 
queen  of  Sweden  in  the  Vatican,  is  a  dramatic 
piece  in  vene  called  Le  Mjfttire  du  Siege  <f  OrlAuu. 
In  these  modem  times,  says  Millln,  all  Paris  has 
run  to  the  theatre  of  Nioolet  to  see  a  pantomime 
entitled  Le  Fameux  Siege  de  la  PueeUe  tfOrUatu. 
1  may  add,  that,  after  the  publication  of  this  poem, 
a  pantomime  upon  the  same  sulvect  was  brought 
forward  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  in  which  the 
heroine,  like  Don  Juan,  was  carried  off  by  devils  and 
precipitated  alive  Into  helL  I  mention  It,  because 
the  feelbigs  of  the  audience  revolted  at  such  a  cataa- 
trophe,  and,  after  a  few  nights,  an  angel  was  intro- 
duced to  rescue  her. 

But  among  the  number  of  worthless  poems  upon 
this  suhiect,  there  are  two  which  are  unfortunately 
notorious, — the  Puoelles  of  Chapelain  and  Voltaire. 
I  have  had  padenoe  to  peruse  the  flnt,  and  never 
have  been  guilty  of  looking  into  the  second ;  it  is 
well  said  by  George  Herbert, 

Make  noC  tby  sport  abutcs,  for  the  fly 
That  feeds  oo  dung  is  coloured  thereby. 

On  the  eighth  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  its  de- 
liverance, an  annnal  fete  is  held  at  Orleans ;  and 
monuments  have* been  erected  there  and  at  Rouen 
to  the  memory  of  the  Maid.  Her  family  was  en- 
nobled by  Charles ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
In  the  history  of  this  monarch,  that  in  the  hour  of 
misfortune  he  abandoned  to  her  ftte  the  woman  who 
had  saved  his  kingdom. 
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The  poem  thus  crudely  conceived,  rashly  prefltfed, 
and  prematurely  hurried  Into  the  worid,  was  never- 
theless (kvourably  received,  owing  chiefly  to  adven- 
titious circumstanoet.  A  work  of  the  same  class, 
with  as  much  power  and  fewer  (kults,  if  it  were 
published  now,  would  attract  little  or  no  attention. 
One  thing  which  contributed  to  bring  it  Into  Imme- 
diate notice  was,  that  no  poem  of  equal  pretension 


had  speared  for  many  years,  except  Glover's  Atlae- 
nald,  which,  notwithstanding  the  reputation  of  bis 
Leonldas,   had    been  ntteriy  neglected.     But    tJtkc 
chief  cause  of  its  favourable  reception  was,  that   it. 
was  written   in   a  republican  spbit,  such  as  may 
easily  be  accounted  for  in  a  youth  whose  notions  of 
liberty  were  taken   from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  who  was  ignorant  enough  of  biatory 
and  of  human  nature  to  believe,  that  a  hiqjpier  order 
of  things  had  commenced  with  the  independence  o€ 
the  United  States,  and  would  be  accelerated  by  tlie 
French  Revolution.    Such  opinions  were  then  as  ui»- 
popular  in  EngUnd  as  they  deserved  to  be ;  but  they 
were  cherished  by  moat  of  the  critical  journals,  and 
conciliated  for  me  the  good- will  of  some  of  the  most 
influential  writers  who  were  at  that  time  engaged  in 
periodical  literature,  though  I  was  personally  un* 
known  to  them.     They  bestowed  upon  the  poem 
abundant  praise,  passed  over  most  of  its  manifMd 
faults,  and  noticed  others  with  indulgence.     Miids 
Seward  wrote  some  verses  upon  it  in  a  strain  of  the 
highest  eulogy  and   the  bitterest  invective;    they 
were  sent  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  editor 
(Mr.  Perry)    accompanied   their  insertion  with   a 
vindication  of  the  opinions  which  she  had  so  vehe> 
mently  denounced.     Miss  Seward  was  then  in  hii^b 
reputation  ;  the  sincerity  of  her  praise  was  proved  by 
the  severity  of  her  censure,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  mure  serviceable  to  a  young  author  than  her 
notice  thus  indignantly  but  also  thus  generously 
bestowed.     The  ^iprobatlon  of  the  reviewers  served 
as  a  passport  for  the  poem  to  America,  and  it  was 
reprinted  there  while  I  was  revising  it  fbr  a  second 
edition. 

A  work,  in  which  the  author  and  the  bookseller 
had  engaged  with  equal  imprudence,  thus  proved 
beneficial  to  both.  It  made  me  so  advantageously 
known  as  a  poet,  that  no  sub^quent  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  reviews  could  pull  dovrn  the  reputation 
which  had  been  raised  by  their  good  offices.  Before 
that  hostility  took  its  determined  character,  the 
charge  of  being  a  hasty  and  careless  writer  was  tre- 
quently  brought  against  me.  Yet  to  have  been  six 
months  correcting  what  was  written  in  six  weeks, 
was  some  indication  of  patient  Industry ;  and  of  thU 
the  second  edition  gave  farther  evidence.  Taking 
for  a  second  motto  the  words  of  Erasmus,  Ut  komimea 
iia  libroe,  indiee  eeipsis  meOorte  fieri  cportttt  I  spared 
no  pains  to  render  the  poem  less  faulty  both  in  its 
constraction  and  composition  ;  I  wrote  a  new  be- 
ginning, threw  out  much  of  what  had  remained  of  the 
original  draught,  altered  more,  and  endeavoured  tram 
all  the  materials  which  I  had  means  of  consulting, 
to  make  myself  better  acquainted  with  the  mannem 
and  circumstances  of  the  fifteenth  century,  llius 
the  second  edition  differed  almost  as  much  from  the 
first,  as  that  fh>ro  the  copy  which  was  originally  in- 
tended  for  publication.  Less  extensive  alteration* 
were  made  in  two  subsequent  editions ;  the  fifth  was 
only  a  reprint  of  the  iburth  ;  by  that  time  I  had  be- 
cooie  fully  sensible  of  its  great  and  numerous  fkulm 
and  requested  the  reader  to  remember,  as  the  only 
apology  which  could  be  offered  fbr  them,  that  the 
poem  was  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  pub> 
lished  at  one-and-twenty.  My  intention  then  was, 
to  take  noflutber  pains  In  correcting  a  work  of  which 
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tbe  intaefcnt  defects  were  incorrigible,  and  I  did  not 
look  Into  it  again  for  many  years. 

Bat  now,  wben  about  to  perform  wliat  at  my  age 
nqr  almost  be  caUed  the  testamentary  task  of  re- 
fiiiog,  in  an  likeiiliood  for  the  last  time,  those  works 
by  whidi  it  was  my  youthlul  ambition  **  to  be  for 
evfr  known,**  and  part  whereof  I  dare  believe  has 
been  "so  written  to  aftertimes  as  they  should  not 
vilUnfly  let  it  dle,''it  appeared  proper  that  this  poem 
thraogli  which  the  author  had  been  flrst  made  known 
to  the  public,  two-«nd-forty  yean  ago,  should  lead 
the  way;  and  the  thought  thai  it  was  once  more  to 
pm  through  the  press  under  my  own  inspection,  in- 
duced a  ftding  in  some  respects  resembling  that  with 
vhkh  it  had  been  first  delivered  to  the  printer, .  . 
lad  fet  how  dUfcrent !  For  not  .in  hope  and  ardour, 
nor  with  the  Impooible  intention  of  rendering  it 
what  it  might  hawe  been  had  it  been  planned  and 
encuted  in  middle  life,  did  I  resolve  to  correct  it 
once  more  throughout;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
nuking  it  more  consistent  with  itself  in  diction,  and 
\m  inooosistent  in  other  things  with  the  well-weighed 
ofsnioDs  of  my  maturer  years.  The  Ikults  of  elTort, 
whieh  may  generaUy  be  regarded  as  hopeful  indica- 
tioos  fai  a  juvenile  writer,  have  been  mostly  left  as 
they  were.  The  &ults  of  language  which  remained 
from  the  first  editicMi  have  been  removed,  so  that  in 
thii  rapect  the  whole  is  sufficiently  in  keeping.  Ajid 
fcr  those  which  expressed  the  polltica]  pr^udices  of 
a  foong  man  who  bad  too  little  knowledge  to  suspect 
hii  own  ignorance,  they  have  either  been  expunged, 
or  altered,  or  such  substitutions  have  been  made 
fcr  them  as  harmonise  with  the  pervading  aplrlt  of 
the  poem,  and  are  nevertheless  in  accord  with  those 
ofrinioQs  which  the  author  has  maintained  for  thirty 
yean  through  good  and  evil  report,  in  the  maturity 

I  **  Lewct  duke  of  Orleance  mnrtherad  in  Paiif ,  bjr  Jbon 
Mk«  oC  ihwyiyne,  was  owoot  of  the  cattle  of  Coney,  on  the 
froatkn  of  Fnonee  toward  Arthojt,  whereof  he  nade  con- 
ftabiethe  loid  of  Caony,  a  man  not  lo  wlie  as  hia  wife  was 
ben,  and  |et  the  was  not  ao  falre,  bat  ahe  waa  aa  well  be- 
lnv«4  of  tlw  duke  of  Orleanoe,  aa  of  her  huaband.  Betweoe 
the  doke  and  her  huaband  ( I  cannot  tell  who  waa  father),  ahe 
nauifti  a  chOd,  and  broof ht  (Urthe  a  pretj  boye  called 
JhoQ.  vUehe  child  beying  of  the  age  of  one  yere«  the  duke 
dpctMcd,  and  not  long  after  the  mother  and  the  lord  of 
Caeof  ended  their  Uvea.  The  next  of  kynne  to  the  lord 
Cawn^  diaknged  the  inheritaonce,  which  waa  worth  foure 
rbomaade  cromiea  a  fare,  alledgyng  that  the  boye  waa  a  baa- 
tard:  aad  the  kynred  of  the  motber'a  aide,  for  to  aare  her 
boMatr,  h  plainly  denied.  In  cooduaion,  tbia  matter  waa  in 
RMtcadoo  before  the  preaidentea  of  the  parliament  of  Parla, 
nd  Uwre  hag  ta  controTeraie  till  the  child  came  to  the  age 
of  eight  ycara  old.  At  wUche  tyme  It  waa  demanded  of  hyra 
opeolj  vhoie  loane  be  waa ;  hia  frtoAm  of  hla  motber'a  aide 
adffitiaed  hjn  to  require  a  day,  to  be  adrlaed  of  ao  great  an 
ttiver,  vhlchc  he  aaked,  and  to  hym  it  waa  granted.  In  the 
wean  wmob,  his  nald  flwndes  peranaded  him  to  clalme  hia 
infacritmeB  aa  aoone  to  the  loide  of  Cawny,  whiche  waa  an 
^MoraM*  Hfyag,  and  an  aoncient  patrimony,  afHrming  that 
if  be  tsid  eoatrary,  he  not  only  alaundered  hla  mother, 
•k»ad  hynadi;  and  atalned  hia  bloud,  but  alao  ahould  have 
00  livyag.  aor  any  thing  to  take  to.  The  acholemaater 
thinkyag  (hat  hla  diadple  had  well  learned  hia  leaaon,  and 
vodld  rritcne  It  according  to  hla  tnatruccion,  brought  hym 
^*(w«  the  jodgaa  at  Uie  daJe  aaatgned,  and  when  the  queatlon 
•uRpcted  to  hym  again,  be  boldly  aoawered,  *'  My  harte 
rvvth  ac,  aadmy  tonge  teDcCh  aae,  thai  I  am  the  aonne  of 


of  his  judgement  as  well  as  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
heart 

Ketwkdt,  AugMMi  80. 1837. 


TO 
EDITH  SOUTHET. 

Eorra  I  I  brought  thee  late  a  humble  gift. 

The  songs  of  earlier  youth ;  it  was  a  wreath 

With  many  an  unripe  blossom  garlanded 

And  many  a  weed,  yet  mingled  with  some  flowers 

Which  will  not  wither.     Dearest !  now  I  bring 

A  worthier  offering ;  thou  wilt  prise  it  well. 

For  well  thou  know'st  amid  what  painAil  cares 

My  solace  was  in  this  :  and  though  to  me 

There  is  no  music  in  the  hoUowness 

Of  common  praise,  yet  well  content  am  I 

Now  to  look  back  upon  my  youth's  green  prime, 

Nor  idly,  nor  unprofitably  past. 

Imping  in  such  adventurous  essay 

The  wing,  and  strengthening  it  for  steadier  flight 

BurUm,  near  CkriU  Ckmrck,  1797. 
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Thekx  was  high  feasting  held  at  Yaucouleur, 

For  old  Sir  Robert  had  a  fhmous  guest. 

The  Bastard  Orleans  > ;  and  the  festive  hours, 

the  noble  duke  of  Orleaunee,  more  glad  to  be  hia  baatarde, 
with  a  meane  livyng,  than  the  lawfal  aonne  of  thiU  coward 
cockolde  Cawny,  with  hia  four  thouaand  crownca."  The 
Judgea  much  marvelled  at  hla  bolde  anawere.and  hla  motber'a 
coayna  defeated  him  for  ahamyng  of  hia  mother,  and  hia 
father'a  anppoaed  kinne  rejoyaed  in  gaining  the  patrimony 
and  poaaeasioiia.  Cbarlea  duke  of  Orleaunee  heryng  of  tMa 
judgment,  took  hym  into  hia  family,  and  gave  hym  greate 
officea  and  feea,  which  he  well  deaerf  ed,  for  (during  hia  cap- 
tiTitle)  he  defended  hla  landea,  expulaed  the  Engliahmen, 
and  in  concluaion,  procured  hla  delireii^ce.  —  Hail,  ff.  104. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tlut  Shakeapeare  had  this  anecdote 
in  hla  mind  when  he  wrote  the  flrat  acene  wherein  the  baa- 
tard  Falconbridge  ia  Introduced. 

When  the  duke  of  Orleana  waa  ao  lillainouily  aeaaaalnated 
by  Older  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  murder  waa  thought 
at  first  to  IwTe  been  perpetrated  by  Sir  Aubert  de  Cauny, 
aaya  Monatrellet  ( Johnea'a  translation,  toI.  1.  p.  198.),  f^om 
the  great  hatred  he  bore  the  duke  for  having  carried  off  hia 
wife ;  hot  the  truth  waa  aoon  known  who  were  the  guilty 
peraona,  and  that  Sir  Aubert  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the 
crime.    Marietta  d'Enguien  waa  the  name  of  the  adultereaa. 

**  On  rapporte  que  la  ducheaae  d'0rl4ana,  Valentine  de 
Milan,  princeaae  cttfibr^  par  aon  eaprit  et  par  aoa  courage, 
ayant  k  la  nourelle  de  la  morte  aanglante  de  aon  Cpoux, 
raaaembl6  toute  aa  malaon  et  lea  principaux  aelgneora  de  aon 
parti,  leur  addreaaa  cea  parolea :  '  Qui  de  vous  marchera  !«> 
premier  pour  venger  la  mort  du  f^dre  de  aon  Roy  ? ' 
Frapp^  de  terreur,  chacun  gardalt  un  mome  aitence.  Indlgnf 
de  voir  que  peraonne  ne  r^pondlt  k  oe  noble  appel,  le  petit 
Jean  d*  Orltena  (Dunols),  alora  Ag£  de  aex  ana  et  demi, 
a'avanf  a  toot  i  coup  an  milieu  de  Taaaemblte,  et  a'tola 
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dMer**!  with  the  Trolndor*t  iweet  minstrelsf,! 

Fu«*d  gidly  at  Ub  hospitable  board. 

But  not  to  share  the  hospitable  board 

And  hear  sweet  minstrelsy,  Dunois  had  sought 

Sir  Bobert's  hall ;  he  came  to  rouse  Lorraine, 

And  glean  wtiat  foroe  the  wasting  war  had  left 

For  one  last  elTort     little  had  the  war 

Left  in  Lorraine,  bat  age,  and  youth  unripe 

Foi  slaughter  yet,  and  widows,  and  young  maids 

Of  widow*d  lovet.     And  now  with  his  great  guest 

The  Lord  of  Vauoooleur  sat  communing 

On  what  might  profit  France,  and  firand  no  liope. 

Despairing  of  tlieir  country,  when  he  heard 

An  (dd  mail  and  a  maid  awaited  lilm 

In  the  castle-haU.     He  knew  the  old  man  well. 

His  vassal  Claude ;  and  at  his  bidding  Claude 

Approach*d,  and  after  meet  obeisance  made, 

Bespake  Sir  Robert 

**  Good  my  Lord,  I  come 
With  a  Btnmge  tale  ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me 
If  it  should  seem  impertinent  and  like 


d'nne  volx  anlmfe :  *  Ce  Mrs  moy.  msdMiie.  ct  J«  me  moo- 
•treray  dlgiM  d'ettre  ion  ftU.*  Depub  ee  moment,  Valentine 
oubliaat  la  oaUtance  1116g:lttme  de  oe  Jeune  prince,  a?alt 
ooof  u  pour  lul  une  afltetion  vralmcnt  maternelle.  On  lai 
avait  entenda  dire  au  lit  de  la  mort,  et  par  une  ctpcoe  de 
prettotiment  de  la  grandeur  Aiture  de  ce  b^roc,  *  Qu'il  luy 
avolt  eet£  embU,  et  qu*U  n*j  a^olt  nul  de  m«  enlkns  qui  fual 
ft  Men  tailM  i  venger  la  mort  de  ton  pfre.*  Cette  ardeur  de 
vengeanoe  I'enCralna  nteie  d'abord  trap  loin,  et  c'est  i  peu 
prds  I'uolque  reprocbe  qtt*on  puttte  (aire  i  la  Jeunetie  de  ce 
guenier.  II  ae  vanta  quelquefolft.  dant  la  premidre  moitii  de 
'  la  vie  d*aTolr  immol^  de  ta  main  dia  mUle  Bourguignoos  ana 
miaei  de  aon  p*re.**—  U  Bnm  de  Charmetta,  T.  L99. 

*  Lorraine^  according  to  Chaucer,  waa  famous  for  tU 
ilngen. 

There  mtghtett  thou  le  thete  flutours, 
MlnstralUi  and  eke  Jogelour*, 
That  wel  to  tlngin  did  ther  paiae  { 
Some  MMffln  soogia  of  Loralne, 
For  la  Loraine  ther  notis  be 
Foil  swear  than  in  this  cootre. 

Jtomeinf  qf  rt»  Rote, 

No  mentioo  ti  made  of  the  Lorraine  aongi  In  tlie  oorre- 
•pooding  lines  of  the  original. 

Uk  estolent  hcrpcurs,  fieoteors. 
El  de  moult  d'inttrumenk  joogleure  ( 
Lea  uns  diaoient  chanions  falctes, 
I«ef  autrei  nottet  nouTeUettea. 

».770— 77S. 

*  The  Ibllowing  account  of  Joan  of  Arc  la  eatracted  fVtMD  a 
btatory  of  tlie  aiege  uf  Orleana,  **  prise  de  mot  k  mot,  lana 
aucun  cliangement  de  langage,  d'un  viell  exemplaire  cecrit  a 
la  main  en  parchemtn,  et  trouv6  en  la  maiMn  de  la  dicle 
Tllie  d'Orleana.**  ^  Troyea,  l«ai . 

**  Or  en  ce  tempa  avolt  une  jeunne  llUe  an  paia  de  Lorraine, 
aagee  de  dla>hulct  ana  ou  enTiron,  noromee  Janne,  natlfue 
d'un  parolaae  nomme  Dorapre,  Alle  d'un  Laboureur  nomme 
Jacquea  Tart  (  qui  Jamaia  n'avuit  fait  autre  choae  que  garder 
lea  beatea  ana  champa,  a  la  quelle,  ainal  qu'elle  diaoit,  avoit 
eatd  revrld  que  Dleu  voulolt  qu'elle  allaat  devera  le  Rol 
Charlea  arptleame,  pour  luy  alder  et  le  oonaeiller  a  reeoufrer 
aon  rojaome  et  aea  villea  et  placea  que  lea  Anglola  avoieot 
cooqulice  en  aea  paya.  La  quelle  revelation  elle  n'oaa  dire 
aea  pere  et  mere,  potirco  qu'elle  a^avoit  Wen  que  jamaia 
n'pusient  cooaenly  qu'elle  y  hux  allee ;  ct  le  perauada  tant 
qu'll  la  mena  devera  utt  seMlelhomme  numme  Meaaire  Robert 
de  Baudrlcourt,  qui  pour  l«»ra  oatoll  Cappltaiae  de  la  ville  ou 


An  old  man's  weakness.     But,  in  truth,  this  Maid 
Hath  with  such  boding  thoughts  impreas*d  my  heart, 
I  think  I  could  not  longer  sleep  in  peace 
Gainsaying  wliat  she  sought «    She  saith  that  God 
Bids  her  go  drive  the  Englishmen  fhxn  France  I 
Her  parents  mock  at  her,  and  call  her  cnacd, 
And  fhtlicr  Begnier  says  she  is  possess'd ; . . 
But  I,  who  know  that  never  thought  of  ill 
Found  entrance  in  her  heart, . .  for,  good  my  Lard, 
From  her  flnt  blrth-day  she  hath  been  to  me 
As  mine  own  child, . .  and  I  am  an  old  man. 
Who  have  seen  many  moon-struck  in  my  ttme^ 
And  some  who  were  by  eril  Spirits  vez'd, . . 
I,  Sin,  do  think  that  there  is  more  fai  this. 
And  who  can  tell  but.  In  these  perilous  tiroes^ 
It  may  please  God, . . .  but  hear  the  Maid  younelTes, 
For  if,  as  I  believe,  this  is  of  Heaven, 
My  silly  speech  doth  wrong  it** 

While  be  spake. 
Curious  they  mark*d  the  DamseL  She  appear'd 
Of  eighteen  yean^ ;  there  wu  no  bloom  of  youth 


chaatcandeVaaooulear,  qnleitaaaaaproehaindela:  auqncl 
elle  prla  trm  Instanment  qu'il  la  Ast  meoer  devera  le  Roy  de 
France,  en  leur  diaant  qu*U  eslolt  tree  neoeaaaire  qu'elle 
parlaat  a  luy  pour  le  bien  de  aon  royaume,  et  que  elle  luy 
feroit  grand  aecoura  et  aide  a  reoouvrer  aon  diet  royaume.  eC 
que  Dleu  le  voulolt  ainal,  et  que  11  luy  aroit  tAk  revel*  par 
pluaienra  IbU.  Dea  quelle*  parollcs  0  ne  fklsaolt  que  rlre  cC 
ae  mocquer  et  la  reputoit  incenaee :  tootea  fats  elle  peneweia 
tant  et  ai  longuemeot  qu'il  luy  balllann  gcnteihomme,  nomm^ 
Ville  Robert,  et  quelque  nombre  de  gena,  les  quels  la  aw- 
nerent  devera  le  Roy  que  pour  lors  estolt  a  Chinoa*' 

*  Tbia  agreea  with  the  account  aX  her  age  given  by  HoUa- 
ahed,  who  calla  her  **a  young  wench  of  an  dghteene  years 
old ;  of  favour  waa  abe  counted  llkesome,  of  penoa  stroaffHa 
made  and  manlie.  of  courage  great,  bardie,  and  atovt  wlthall ; 
an  underatander  of  counaela  though  ahe  were  not  at  them, 
greet  aemblance  of  chsathie,  both  of  bodle  and  behaviour, 
the  name  of  Jesus  in  hlr  mouth  about  all  her  buaJaeaaee, 
humble,  obedient,  and  luting  divers  days  in  the 
—  UoUmked^QOa 

De  Serrm  speaks  thus  of  her,  **  A  young  maiden 
Joan  of  Arc,  bom  la  a  village  upon  the  Marches  of  Barre 
called  Domremy,  neere  to  Vauoouleura,  of  the  age  of 
eighteene  or  twenty  years,  isaued  from  base  pareou,  her 
father  waa  named  Jamee  of  Are,  and  her  mother  laaliel,  poor* 
oouotrle  folkes,  who  had  brought  her  up  to  keep  their  cnttHK 
She  aaid  with  great  boldnesae  that  ahe  had  a  reveUtioo  bow 
to  auccour  the  king,  how  he  might  be  able  to  chase  the 
Bngliah  from  Orleance,  and  after  that  to  cause  the  king  to  be 
crowned  at  Rbeims,  and  to  put  him  ftilly  and  wholly  in  poe>  i 
aeaaion  of  hia  realme. 

*'  After  ahe  had  delivered  this  to  her  father,  mother,  and  I 
their  neighbours,  ahe  presunmd  to  go  to  the  lord  of  Baudrl. 
court,  provost  of  Vaucoleura  \  ahe  boldly  delivered  unto  him, 
after  an  eatraordlnary  manner,  all  theae  great  myalerie*,  aa 
much  wiahed  for  of  all  men  a«  not  hoped  for :  eapedally  coming 
fh»m  the  mouth  of  a  poors  country  maide,  whom  they  might 
with  morercaaon  beleeve  to  be  poaaeaaed  of  aaase  melancholy 
humour,  tlian  divinely  inspired ;  being  the  inatrument  of  ao 
many  eacalleot  remedies,  in  so  desperat  a  aeaaon,  after  the 
valne  atrivli^  of  ao  great  and  Camoua  peraonagea..  At  the  ftrat 
be  mocked  end  reproved  her,  but  having  heard  her  with  more 
patience,  and  judging  by  her  temperate  diaoourae  and  modeat 
countenance  that  she  apoke  not  Idely,  In  the  end  he  reeolvoa 
to  present  her  to  the  king  for  his  dlacharga^  80  ahe  arrivca 
at  Chinon  the  aiat  day  of  Blay.  altited  like  a  men. 

**  She  had  a  modeet  couoteoanoe,  aweet,  dvlll,  and  raao. 
lute  \  her  discourse  was  temperate,  riaaiinahie,  aad  retirad. 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 


Upon  her  clieek«  yet  had  the  loveliest  hues 
Of  kedth  with  lesser  frsdnatioii  flz*d 
Tbe  gsaer^  e3pe ;  for  wan  the  fiiaiden  was, 
Of  ainUj  yhiw^  and  there  seeinM  to  dwell 
In  the  strong  beauties  of  her  countenance 
Something  that  was  not  earthly. 

*  I  have  heard 
Of  this  jonr  nleoe*B  malad  j,**  replied 
The  Lord  of  Yaoooukur,  **  that  she  frequents 
The  knelkst  haimts  and  deepest  solitude. 
Estranged  fhMn  human  kind  and  human  cares 
Vith  '"^^'^^g  like  to  madness.     It  were  best 
To  plaoe  her  with  some  pious  sisterhood. 
Who  duly  mom  and  eve  for  her  soul's  health 
Solidting  Heaven,  may  likeliest  remedy 
The  stricken  mind,  or  frenaied  or  poesess'd.** 

So  as  Sr  Bobert  ceased,  the  Maiden  cried, 

•*  I  am  not  mad.    Fossesa'd  indeed  I  am  ! 

The  hand  of  Goo  is  strong  upon  my  soul. 

And  I  hanpc  wrestled  vainly  with  the  Loei^ 

And  stubbornly,  I  fear  me.     I  can  save 

Thb  eountry.  Sir  I    I  can  deliver  France  1 

Tea. .  I  mnst  save  the  country  I . .  God  is  in  me ; 

I  speak  not,  tliink  not,  feel  not  of  myself. 

Ha  knew  and  sanctlfled  me  ere  my  birth ; 

Be  to  the  nations  hath  ordained  me ; 

And  whither  nz  shall  send  me,  I  must  go ; 

And  whatso  hx  commands,  that  I  must  speak ; 

And  whatso  is  hjs  wHl,  that  I  must  do ; 

Aad  I  nnist  put  away  aU  fear  of  man. 

Lest  mm.  fai  wrath  ooniDund  me."  i 

At  the  first 
With  pity  or  with  soom  Dunois  had  heard 
The  maid  inspired ;  but  now  he  in  his  heart 
Felt  that  misgiving  which  precedes  belief 
In  what  was  disbdieved  and  scoff'd  at  late 
For  iDlly.     •*  Damsel  1**  said  the  Cliief,  "  methinks 
It  would  be  wisely  done  to  doubt  this  call. 
Haply  of  some  ill  Spirit  prompting  thee 
To  scif-destmcdon.** 

»  Doubt  1  **  the  Maid  ezchdm'd, 
*■  It  were  as  easy  when  I  gaze  around 
On  an  this  feir  variety  of  things. 
Green  fields  and  tufted  woods,  and  the  blue  depth 
Of  heaven,  and  yonder  glorious  sun,  to  doubt 
Creating  wisdom  I     When  in  the  evening  gale 
I  breathe  tlie  mingled  odours  of  the  spring, 
And  hear  the  wild  wood  melody,  and  hear 
The  popoloos  air  vocal  with  insect  life. 
To  doubt  God's  goodness  1   There  are  feelings,  Chief, 
Which  cannot  lie ;  and  I  have  oftentimes 
Felt  in  tlie  midnight  silence  of  my  soul 
The  call  of  Gosw** 

Tliey  listened  to  the  Maid, 
And  they  ahnost  believed.     Then  spake  Dunois, 


cb«kiiif,or 


HsTlnf  spokeo  to 
with  whom  sIm  wu  to  negodate,  die 
to  her  lodging  with  an  old  woman  that 
Tsnitj,  aflTectatloa,  babling  or  courtlf 
Um  manaeri  which  tlie  Original  attri- 


botMtober. 


1  •• 
Corel 


Cihiiftffi,  the  traulatoft  calls  her  In  the  margin, 
Virghi.  or  rather  Witch." 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  onto  me,  f^lng,  Be- 
ihes  hi  the  ballf  ,  I  knew  thee  I  and  beliDre  thou 


M  Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  Maiden,  to  the  King, 
And  there  announce  thy  mission  ?  "  thus  he  said. 
For  thoughts  of  politic  craftiness  arose 
Within  him,  and  his  fidth,  yet  unconflrmM, 
Determined  to  prompt  action.     She  replied, 
**  Therefore  I  sought  the  Lord  of  Vaucouleur, 
That  with  such  credence  as  prevents  delay. 
He  to  the  King  might  send  me.    liow  beseech  you 
Speed  our  departure  1 " 

Then  Dunois  addreas'd 
Sir  Bobert,  "  Fare  thee  well,  my  friend  and  host  I 
It  were  ill  done  to  linger  here  when  Heaven 
Youclisafes  such  strange  assistance.     Let  what  force 
Lorraine  can  raise  to  Chinon  follow  us ; 
And  with  the  tidings  of  this  holy  Maid, 
Sent  by  the  Lord,  fill  thou  the  country ;  soon 
Therewith  shall  France  awake  as  fh>m  the  sleep 
Of  death.     Now  Maid  I  depart  we  at  thy  wilL" 


"  GoD*8  blessing  go  with  ye  1"  ezclaim'd  old  Claude, 
**  Good  Angels  guard  my  girl  I"  and  as  he  spake 
The  tears  stream'd  fisst  adown  his  aged  cheeks. 
**  And  if  I  do  not  live  to  see  thee  more, 
As  sure  I  think  I  shall  not, . .  yet  sometimes 
Bemember  thine  old  Unde.    I  have  loved  thee 
Even  flrom  thy  childhood  Joan  1  and  I  shall  lose 
The  comfort  of  mine  age  in  losing  thee. 
But  God  be  with  thee,  Childl" 

Nor  was  the  Maid, 
Though  all  subdued  of  soul,  untroubled  now 
In  that  sad  parting ; . .  but  she  calm'd  herself^ 
Painfully  keeping  down  her  heart,  and  said, 
*'  Comfort  thyself  my  Uncle,  with  the  thought 
Of  what  I  am,  and  for  what  enterprise 
Chosen  finom  among  the  people.     Oh  I  be  sure 
I  shall  remember  thee,  in  whom  I  found 
A  parent's  love,  when  parents  were  unkind  I 
And  when  the  ominous  broodings  of  my  soul 
Were  scoflTd  and  made  a  mock  of  by  all  else, 
Thou  for  thy  love  didst  hear  me  and  believe. 
Shall  I  forget  these  things  ?'*...  By  this  Dunois 
Had  arm'd,  the  steeds  stood  ready  at  the  gate. 
But  then  she  fell  upon  the  old  man's  neck 
And  cried,  '*  Pray  for  me  I ..  I  shall  need  thy  prayers  I 
Pray  for  me,  that  I  Ihil  not  in  my  hour  1  ** 
Thereat  awhile,  as  if  some  awefid  thought 
Had  overpower'd  her,  on  his  neck  she  hung ; 
Then  rising  with  flush'd  cheek  and  kindling  eye, 
"  Farewell  I  *'  quoth  she,  "  and  live  in  hope  1  Anon 
Thou  Shalt  hear  tidings  to  r^oice  thy  heart. 
Tidings  of  joy  for  all,  but  most  for  thee  I 
Be  this  thy  comfort  I  **    The  old  man  received 
Her  last  embrace,  and  weeping  like  a  child, 
Scarcely  through  tears  could  see  them  on  tiieir  steeds 
Spring  up,  and  go  their  way. 

So  on  they  went, 

earnest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained 
thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations. 

Then  lafd  I,  Ah,  Loan  Goo,  behold  I  cannot  speak*  for  I 
am  a  child. 

But  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  flay  not  I  am  a  child,  for  thou 
Shalt  go  to  all  that  I  ihall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand thee,  thou  ihalt  speak. 

Thou  therefore  gird  op  thy  loins,  and  arise,  and  speak  unto 
them  all  that  I  command  diee :  be  not  dismi^ed  at  their  Esces 
lest  I  confound  thee  before  them.'*— JcremioA,  chap.  1. 
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And  now  along  the  mountain's  winding  path 
Upward  they  joarney*d  slow,  and  now  they  paused 
And  gazed  where  o*er  the  plain  the  stately  towers 
Of  Vaucouleur  arose,  in  distance  seen. 
Dark  and  distinct ;  below  its  castled  height. 
Through  fidr  and  fertile  pastures,  the  deep  Meuse 
Roll'd  glittering  on.     Domreml'k  cottages 
Gleam'd  in  the  sun  hard  by,  white  cottages. 
That  in  the  evening  traveller's  weary  mind 
Had  waken'd  thoughts  of  comfort  and  of  home. 
Making  him  yearn  for  rest     But  on  one  spot. 
One  little  spot,  the  Virgin's  eye  was  flx'd, 
Her  native  Arc  ;  embower'd  the  hamlet  lay 
Upon  the  forest  edge,  whose  ancient  woods, 
yfith  all  their  infinite  varieties. 
Now  form'd  a  mass  of  shade.     The  distant  plain 
Bose  on  the  horizon  rich  with  pleasant  groves. 
And  vineyards  in  the  greenest  hue  of  spring. 
And  streams  now  hidden  on  their  wincUng  way, 
Now  issuing  fbrth  in  light. 

The  Maiden  gazed 
Till  all  grew  dim  upon  her  dizzy  eye. 
"  Oh  what  a  blessed  world  were  this  I  *'  she  cried, 
"  But  that  the  great  and  honourable  men 
Have  seized  the  earth,  and  of  the  heritage 
Which  God,  the  Sire  of  all,  to  all  had  given. 
Disherited  their  brethren  t     Happy  those 
Who  in  the  after*days  shall  live  when  Time 
Hath  spoken,  afid  the  multitude  of  yean 
Taught  wisdom  to  mankind  I  >  .  .  Unhappy  France  I 
Fiercer  than  evening  wolves  thy  bitter  foes 
Rush  o'er  the  land,  and  desolate,  and  kill ;  < 
Long  has  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  groan 
Accused  Heaven's  justice  ; — but  the  hour  is  come ! 
God  hath  inclined  his  ear,  hath  heard  the  voice 
Of  mourning,  and  his  anger  is  gone  forth.** 


1  **  Bat  as  for  the  mighty  man  he  bad  the  earth,  and  the 
hoDourablo  man  dwelt  In  it. 

Days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years  should  teach 
wisdom."  — JoA. 

s  While  the  English  and  French  contend  for  dominion, 
soTerelgnty  and  liff  Itself,  men's  goods  in  France  were  vio- 
lently taken  by  the  license  of  war,  churches  spoiled,  men 
every  where  murthered  or  wounded,  others  put  to  death  or 
tortured,  matrons  ravished,  maldi  forcibly  drawn  from  out 
their  parents'  arms  to  tw  deflowered ;  towns  daily  taken,  dally 
spoyled.  daily  defaced,  the  riches  of  the  Inhabitants  carried 
whither  the  conquerors  think  good ;  houses  and  villages  round 
about  set  on  fire,  no  kind  of  cruelty  Is  left  unpractised  npon 
the  miserable  French,  omitting  many  hundred  kind  of  other 
calamities  which  all  at  once  oppressed  them.  Add  hereunto 
that  the  commonwealth,  being  destitute  of  the  help  of  laws 
(which  for  the  most  part  are  mule  in  times  of  war  and  mutiny), 
floateth  up  and  down  without  any  anchorage  at  right  or  Jus- 
tice. Neither  was  England  herself  void  of  these  mischiefs, 
who  every  day  heard  the  news  of  her  valiant  children's  fune- 
rals, slain  In  perpetual  skirmishes  and  bickerings,  her  general 
wealth  continually  ebbed  and  wained.  so  that  the  evils  seemed 
almost  equal,  and  the  whole  western  world  echoed  the  groans 
and  sighs  of  either  nation's  quarrels,  being  the  common  argu- 
ment of  speech  and  compassion  through  Christendom."  — 
Speed, 

s  When  Montaigne  saw  it  in  \!Wi,  the  front  of  Ihe  house 
was  covered  with  paintings  representing  the  history  of  the 
Maid.  He  says,  *'  Ses  desceodans  ftirent  annoblis  par  favour 
du  Rot,  et  nous  monstrarent  les  arroes  que  le  Bol  leur  donna. 


Then  said  the  Son  of  Orleans,  **  Holy  Maid  I 

Fain  would  I  know.  If  blameless  I  may  seek 

Such  knowledge,  how  the  heavenly  call  was  heard 

First  in  thy  waken'd  soul ;  nor  deem  in  me 

Aught  idly  curious,  if  of  thy  past  life 

I  ask  the  story.     In  the  hour  of  age, 

If  haply  I  survive  to  see  this  realm 

Deliver'd,  precious  then  will  be  the  thought 

That  I  have  known  the  delegated  Maid, 

And  heard  finom  her  the  wondrous  ways  of  Heaven. 


t« 


"  A  simple  tale,"  the  mission'd  Maid  repUed  ; 
"  Tet  may  it  well  employ  the  journeying  hour. 
And  pleasant  is  the  memory  of  the  past 

"  See'st  thou.  Sir  Chief,  where  yonder  forest  skirts 
The  Meuse,  that  in  its  winding  mazes  shows. 
As  on  the  farther  bank,  the  distant  towers 
Of  Vaucouleur  ?  there  in  the  hamlet  Arc 
My  fiither's  dwelling  stands  ^ ;  a  lowly  hut. 
Yet  nought  of  needfdl  comfort  did  it  lack. 
For  in  Lorraine  there  lived  no  kinder  Lord 
Than  old  Sir  Robert,  and  my  fkther  Jaques 
In  flocks  and  herds  was  rich  ;  a  toiling  man. 
Intent  on  worldly  gains,  one  in  whose  heart 
Affection  had  no  root     I  never  knew 
A  parent's  love  ;  for  harsh  my  mother  was. 
And  deemed  the  care  which  infiuicy  demands 
Irksome,  and  ill-repaid.     Severe  they  were. 
And  would  have  made  me  fear  them  ;  but  my  soul 
Possess'd  the  germ  of  inborn  fortitude. 
And  stubbornly  I  bore  unkind  rebuke 
And  angry  chastisement     Yet  was  the  voice 
That  spake  in  tones  of  tenderness  most  sweet 
To  my  yotmg  heart ;  how  have  I  felt  it  leap 
With  transport,  when  my  Uhde  Claude  approach'd  I 


qui  sont  d'azur  k  un*  etpfo  droite  oonronn^e  et  polgn6  d*or, 
et  deux  fleurs  de  Us  d'or  au  cot£  de  ladite  etp6e  ;  de  quoy 
un  receveur  de  Vaucouleur  donna  un  escusson  peint  k  M.  de 
Caselis.  Le  devant  de  la  maisonette  oh  elle  naquit  est  toute 
peinte  de  ses  gestes ;  mals  I'aage  en  a  fort  corrumpu  la 
peinture.  U  y  a  aussi  un  abre  le  long  d'une  vigne  qu'on 
nomme  I'abre  de  la  Pucelle,  qui  n*a  nuUe  autre  chose  a 
remerquer."—  Vojfaget  de  Mcniaignet  L  p.  17. 

**  Ce  n'etait  qu'une  maisonette ;  et  cependant  elle  a  stttK 
slst^  Jusqu'i  nos  Jours,  grice  au  idle  national  du  maire  et  dea 
habitans  de  Domremy,  qui  pendant  les  demldres  annfes  du 
gouvemement  imperial,  voyant  qu'on  reAisalt  de  leur  allouer 
la  somme  nicessaire  pour  son  entretlen,  y  supplidrent  par 
une  souscrlptlon  volontalre ;  tant  le  respect  et  la  vtn^ration 
que  les  vertus  Insplrent,  peuvent  quelquefols  prolonger  la 

dur§e  des  monumens  les  plus  simples  et  les  plus  fragilea.*' 

Le  Brun  de  Charmetles^  T.  i.  244. 

It  appears,  however,  that  whatever  might  be  the  respect 
and  veneration  of  the  Inhabitants  for  this  Illustrious  heroine 
and  martyr,  they  allowed  the  cottage  In  which  she  was  bom 
to  be  villainously  desecrated,  very  soon  after  their  national 
feeling  had  been  thus  praised.  The  author,  whose  book  was 
published  only  in  the  second  year  (1817)  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Imperial  Governmeut,  adds  the  following  note  to  this 
passage:  —  " Depuis  I'^poque  od  ce  passage  i  (t(  hctiu  11 
paralt  que  les  dioses  sont  fort  chang^es.  On  Ht  ce  qui  suit 
dans  le  Narrateur  de  la  Meuse :  *  Les  chambres  oQ  logirent 
cette  heroine  et  ses  parens  sont  oonverties  en  (tables  ;  des 
vUs  anlmaux  occupent  remplaoement  du  lit  de  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
son  armoire  vennoulue  renferme  des  nstansUes  d*£ciu1e.'  ** 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 
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Far  he  voold  take  me  on  his  knee,  and  tell 
Such  woDdrous  tales  as  childhood  loves  to  hear, 
Listenfaig  with  eager  eyes  and  open  Upa 
Derootly  in  attention.     Good  old  man  I 
i)fa  if  I  ever  pour*d  a  prajc^r  to  Hcayen 

!  ruhaOow'd  hj  the  grateftil  thought  of  him» 

'  Xf  thinks  the  righteous  winds  would  scatter  it ! 
H«  VIS  a  parent  to  me,  and  his  home 

I  Vas  mine,  when  in  advancing  years  I  found 

'  No  peace,  no  oomlbrt  in  my  fattaer*s  house. 
With  him  I  pass'd  the  pleasant  evening  hours, 
By  day  I  drove  my  flither's  flock  afield,  i 

'  Aad  Uds  was  happiness. 

'  •«  Amid  these  wilds 

Often  to  summer  pasture  have  I  driven 

I  The  fkick ;  and  well  I  know  these  woodland  wilds, 

I  And  every  ho9om*d  vale,  and  vaUey  stream 
h  dear  to  memory.  I  have  laid  me  down 
Beside  yon  valley  stream,  that  up  the  ascent 

'  Scarce  sends  the  sound  of  waters  now,  and  wateh*d 
The  beck  roll  glittering  to  the  noon-tide  sun, 

<  And  listened  to  Its  ceaseless  murmuring, 
TQl  an  was  haah*d  and  tranquil  in  my  soul, 

,  riO'd  with  a  strange  and  undefined  delight 
ThatpasKd  across  the  mind  Uke  summer  clouds 
Orer  the  vale  at  eve  !  their  fleeting  hues 

,  The  tiavdler  cannot  trace  with  memory's  eye, 

I  Tet  be  remembers  well  how  lUr  they  were. 
How  beautifuL 

"  In  solitude  and  peace 
Here  I  grew  up,  amid  the  loveliest  scenes 

'  Of  unpolluted  nature.     Sweet  it  was, 
As  the  white  mists  of  morning  roll'd  away. 
To  see  the  upland's  wooded  heights  appear 
Dark  in  the  early  dawn,  and  mark  the  slope 
^'ith  aone-flowers  glowing,  as  the  sun  illumed 
Their  golden  glory  ^  with  his  deepening  light ; 

I  Pleasmt  at  noon  beside  the  vocal  brook 
To  lay  me  down,  and  watch  the  floating  douds. 
And  shape  to  fiuicy*s  wild  similitudes 
Their  erer- varying  fbrms ;  and  oh  how  sweet  1 
To  drive  my  flock  at  evening  to  the  fold. 
And  hasten  to  our  little  hut,  and  hear 
The  voice  of  Mndnrw  bid  me  welcome  home. 


"Amid  the  village  playmates  of  my  youth 
^M  one  whom  riper  yean  approved  a  fHend. 
A  gentle  maid  was  my  poor  Madelon  ; 
I  hfti  her  as  a  sister,  and  long  time 
B«r  undivided  tenderness  possessed. 
Until  a  better  and  a  holler  tie 
^T«  her  one  nearer  friend ;  and  then  my  heart 
^^ftMk  her  happiness,  fi>r  never  lived 
A  happier  patar  than  Amaud  and  his  wiile. 

**  Lorraine  was  callM  to  arms,  and  with  her  youth, 
Went  Anaod  to  the  war.     The  mom  was  &ir, 


^  "Vtovlftfaad  oat  a  oesk  of  mlradea  in  her  edoeatloo,'* 

"T*  old  Puller,  ••that  so  Uon-Uke  a  ipirik  ihould  be  bred 

•»«fiheepHkeI>»Tid." 

'  It  hnld  that  when  Ltmueos  was  In  England  he  was 

I  n*«  anxk  with  the  iplendid  appearance  of  the  ftirse  In 

.  bioMo^ikaa  with  any  other  of  our  native  planU.  — Ifrt. 

I     '"ODoth.hew  bitter  Is  theremembranceofthae  to  aaMB 


Bright  shone  the  sun,  the  birds  sung  cbeerfiilly. 
And  all  the  fields  seem'd  joyous  in  the  spring ; 
But  to  Domretni  wretched  was  that  day, 
For  there  was  lamentation,  and  the  voice 
Of  anguish,  and  the  deeper  agony 
That  spake  not.     Never  can  my  heart  forget 
The  feelings  that  shot  through  me,  when  the  horn 
Gave  its  last  call,  and  through  the  castle-gate 
The  banner  moved,  and  fh>m  the  clinging  arms 
Which  hung  on  them,  as  for  a  last  embrace. 
Sons,  brethren,  husbands,  went 

**  More  finequent  now 
Sought  I  the  converse  of  poor  Madelon, 
For  now  she  needed  Friendship's  soothing  voice. 
All  the  long  summer  did  she  live  in  hope 
Of  tidings  fhxn  the  war;  and  as  at  eve 
She  with  her  mother  by  the  cottage  door 
Sat  in  the  sunshine,  if  a  traveller 
Appear'd  at  distance  coming  o'er  the  brow. 
Her  eye  was  on  him,  and  it  might  be  seen 
By  theflush*d  cheek  what  thoughts  were  In  her  heart. 
And  by  the  deadly  paleness  which  ensued. 
How  her  heart  died  within  her.     So  the  days 
And  weeks  and  months  pass'd  on ;  and  when  the  leaves 
Fell  in  the  autunm,  a  most  painful  hope 
That  reason  own*d  not,  that  with  expectation 
IMd  never  cheer  her  as  she  rose  at  mom. 
Still  linger'd  in  her  heart,  and  still  at  night 
Bfade  disappointment  dreadfUL     Winter  came. 
But  Amaud  never  flrom  the  war  retum'd, 
He  fiir  away  had  perish'd ;  and  when  late 
The  tidings  of  his  certain  death  arrived. 
Sore  with  long  anguish  underneath  that  blow 
She  sunk.     Then  would  she  sit  and  think  all  day 
Upon  the  past,  uid  talk  of  happiness 
That  never  could  return,  as  though  she  found 
Best  solace  in  the  thoughts  which  minister'd 
To  sorrow :  and  she  loved  to  see  the  sun 
Go  down,  because  another  day  was  gone. 
And  then  she  might  retire  to  solitude 
And  wakeful  recollections,  or  perchance 
To  sleep  more  wearying  fltr  than  wakefiilness. 
Dreams  of  his  safety  and  return,  and  starts 
Of  agony ;  so  neither  night  nor  day 
Could  she  find  rest,  but  pined  and  pined  away. 

**  DcATH  I  to  the  happy  thou  art  terrible ; 
But  how  the  wretched  love  to  think  of  thee. 
Oh  thou  true  comforter,  the  fHend  of  all 
Who  have  no  fHend  beside  1      By  the  sick  bed 
Of  Madelon  I  sat,  when  sure  she  felt 
The  hour  of  her  deliverance  drawing  near ; 
I  saw  her  eye  kindle  with  heavenly  hope, 
I  had  her  latest  look  of  earthly  love, 
I  felt  her  hand's  last  pressure. . . .  Son  of  Orleans  I 
I  would  not  wish  to  live  to  know  that  hour, 
When  I  could  think  upon  a  dear  firiend  dead. 


that  lireth  at  rest  in  hit  potieasloni,  nnto  the  man  toat  hath 
nothing  to  rex  him,  and  that  hath  proeperity  hi  all  things  { 
yea  nnto  him  that  li  yet  able  to  receive  meat! 

**  O  Death,  acceptable  la  thy  aentence  unto  the  needy,  and 
unto  him  whoae  atrragth  falleth,  that  la  now  In  the  laat  age, 
and  U  vexed  with  all  things,  and  to  him  that  deapalreth,  and 
hath  lost  patience  I "  -.  Ecdeiiatticm,  xlL  1,  2. 
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And  weep  not ;  but  they  are  not  bitter  tears, . . . 
Not  palnfiil  now ;  for  Christ  hath  risen,  first  fhiits 
Of  them  that  dept ;  and  we  shall  meet  again. 
Meet,  not  again  to  part:  the  Qrave  hath  lost 
Its  victory. 

**!  remember  as  her  Mcr 
Went  to  the  grave,  a  lark  sprung  up  aloft. 
And  soared  amid  the  sunshine,  carolling 
So  ftili  of  Joy,  that  to  the  mourner's  ear 
More  moumftilly  than  dirge  or  passing  bcU* 
The  Joyous  carol  came,  and  made  us  feel 
That  of  the  multitude  of  beings,  none 
But  man  was  wretched. 

**  Then  my  soul  awoke, 
For  it  had  slumber'd  long  in  happiness. 
And  never  feeling  misery,  never  thought 
What  others  suffer.     I,  as  best  I  might, 
Solaced  the  keen  regret  of  Elinor ; 
And  much  my  cares  avail*d,  and  much  her  son's. 
On  whom,  the  only  comfort  of  her  age. 
She  centered  now  her  love.     A  younger  Urth, 
Aged  nearly  as  myself  was  Theodore, 
An  ardent  youth,  who  with  the  kindest  care 
Had  sooth'd  his  sister's  sorrow.     We  had  knelt 
By  her  death-bed  together,  and  no  bond 
In  closer  union  knits  two  human  hearts 
Than  i^Uowshlp  in  griet 

••It  chanced  as  once 
Beside  the  fire  of  Elinor  I  sat. 
The  night  was  comfortless,  the  loud  blast  howrd, 
And  as  we  drew  around  the  social  hearth. 
We  heard  the  rain  beat  hard.   Driven  by  tha  itonn 
A  warrior  mark'd  our  distant  taper's  light ; 
We  heapt  the  fire,  and  spread  the  friendly  board. 
•*Tis  a  rude  night;'  the  stranger  cried :  •safe housed 
Pleasant  It  is  to  hear  the  pelting  rain. 
I  too  could  be  content  to  dwell  in  peace. 
Resting  my  head  upon  the  lap  of  love. 
But  that  my  country  calls.    When  the  winds  raar. 
Remember  sometimes  what  a  soldier  waBen, 
And  think  on  Conrade.' 

••Theodore  replied, 
•  Success  go  with  thee !    Something  we  have  known 
Of  war,  and  tasted  its  calamity ; 
And  I  am  well  content  to  dwell  in  peace. 
Albeit  inglorious,  thanking  the  good  Ood 
Who  made  me  to  be  happy.* 

•••Did  that  Ood,' 
Cried  Conrade,  •  form  thy  heart  for  happiness. 
When  Desolation  royally  careers 
Over  thy  wretched  country  t    Did  that  Ood 
Form  thee  for  Peace  when  Slaughter  is  abroad. 
When  her  brooks  run  with  blood,  and  Ri^ie,  and 
Murder, 

I  DraadfUl  Indoad  must  have  baeo  lbs  sslMrias  of  the 
French  from  vulgar  plunderan.  when  tba  manoen  of  the 
hlgbca  cluMt  were  nurkad  by  hideout  groimess  aad  floai 
that  may  not  be  uttered. 

**  or  acU  lo  ill  esamptet  are  not  good.** 

Sir  WmUum  MeMmtier. 

Yet  k  maj  be  right  to  jurtlfy  the  nylag  In  tho  text  by  aa 
eatraet  from  the  notee  to  Andrew**  History  of  Great  Britain  t 
— .  **  Agrlcola  quIUbet,  tponiam  Jurennn  aequMtas,  ae  In 
vklnla  alkiUttt  vlrl  nobiUs  at  prapotentls  haUUas,  erade- 

Nempe  Doowiaquam  in  a|ua  domum 


Stalk  through  her  flaming  towns  7  Live  thou  In 
Toung  man  I  my  heart  is  human :  I  must  feel 
For  what  my  brethren  suilte.'    While  he  spake 
Such  minted  passions  character*d  his  feee 
Of  flcroe  and  terrible  benevolence. 
That  I  did  tremble  as  I  Usten'd  to  him. 
And  in  my  heart  tumultuous  thoughts  arose 
Of  high  achievements,  indistinct,  and  wUd, 
And  vast, .  .  yet  such  they  were  as  made  me  pent 
As  though  by  some  divinity  poasess'd. 

•• '  But  is  there  not  some  duty  due  to  those 
We  love? '  said  Theodore ;  •  Is  there  an  employ 
More  righteous  than  to  cheer  declining  age. 
And  thus  with  filial  tenderness  repay 
Puentalcare?' 

•••Hard  is  it,*  Coorade  cried. 
Ay,  hard  Indeed,  to  part  feom  those  we  love ; 
And  I  have  suifer^d  that  severest  pang. 
I  have  left  an  aged  mother ;  I  have  left 
One  upon  whom  my  heart  has  festen'd  all 
Ito  dearest,  best  aflbctions.     Should  I  Hve 
Till  France  shall  see  the  Ucased  hour  of  peace, 
I  shall  return ;  my  heart  will  be  content. 
My  duties  then  wlU  have  been  well  dischaiged. 
And  I  may  then  be  happy.     There  are  thoae 
Who  deem  such  thoughts  the  fendes  of  a  mind 
Strict  beyond  measure,  and  wese  well  content. 
If  I  should  soften  down  my  rigid  nature 
Even  to  inglorious  ease,  to  honour  me. 
But  pure  of  heart  and  high  in  self-esteem 
I  must  be  honour*d  by  myself:  all  elae. 
The  breath  of  Fame,  is  as  the  imstcady  wind 
Worthless.* 

•<  So  saying  (Km  his  bdt  he  teak 
The  encumbering  sword.  I  held  It,  "■It"*''^  to  him. 
And  wistless  what  I  did,  half  from  the  sheath 
Drew  forth  ito  glittering  blade.     1  gaaed  upon  it. 
And  shuddering,  as  I  touch*d  ito  edge,  eidaim'd 
How  horrible  it  Is  with  the  keen  sword 
To  gore  the  finely-fibred  human  frame  I 
I  oould  not  strike  a  lamb. 

••Heanswer'dme, 
•*  •  Maiden,  thou  sayest  welL     I  oould  not  strike 
A  Iamb  I .  .  But  when  the  merciless  invader 
Spares  not  grey  age,  and  mocks  the  infent*s  shriek 
As  it  doth  writhe  upon  bis  cursed  lance. 
And  forces  to  his  foul  embrace  the  wife 
Even  where  her  sUughter^d  husband  bleeds  to  death, 
Almli^ty  Ood  1*  I  should  not  be  a  man 
If  I  did  let  one  weak  and  pitiAil  feeling 
Blake  mine  arm  impotent  to  cleave  him  down. 
Think  well  of  this,  young  man  >  I  he  cried,  and  took 
The  hand  of  Theodore;  •tUnk  well  of  this; 

imMBS  itta  optimns,  magnA  conltaDCe  catervi,  pradom 
Ingens  redemptloala  axlgcrac,  ae  ai  noo  prodaiu  loifwit 
ooloous,  latum  mlaerum  In  aaagna  area  pratradent,  vmuiUi 
ae  tenerw  uxori  sua  (raper  tpsam  aroam  prottrata)  rim  lir 
nobUlaadlerret  i  Toaoetriamani  borrenda, '  Aadina  Rartleitl 
Jan^em,  tuper  banc  aream  eonatupratur  dllecta  tea  qraaa  I ' 
atqua  peracto  hoe  sedere  nefcndo  reliaqueretar  (boneieo 
lefeieua)  aufibeatlooe  esplraaa  ouritua,  nlai  magao  pnde 
apooia  Dupar  ritiata  Ubaratlooam  aioa  radtaBeral.'*-.J.* 

Let  OS  add  to  this  the  detestable  hiitaty  ef  a  great  com- 
under  Charlea  VII.  of  Franoe,  the  bastard  of  Boa^ 
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As  fou  are  hmnaii,  as  yoa  hope  to  live 

In  peace,  amfcl  the  dearest  joys  of  home. 

Think  vcU  of  this  I    Tou  have  a  tender  mother; 

As  you  do  wish  that  she  may  die  In  pcaoe* 

Aivoa  mwdd  even  to  madness  agimiae 

To  hear  this  maiden  call  on  yon  in  vain 

For  help,  and  see  her  dragg'd,  and  hear  her  scream 

In  the  bhxKl-nefcing  soldier's  lustful  grasp, 

Think  that  there  are  such  harrors  ^  1  that  even  now. 

Some  dty  flames,  and  haply,  as  in  Boan, 

bmi,  «te  (after  having  committed  the  most  execrable  crlmea 
dvtig  a  tetiw  of  ytmn  with  Impunity),  was  drowned  in 
1441,  by  the  conaUbte  Ricfaemont  (a  treacheroua  aiuwin 
hiBMU;  but  a  aoirror  ofJastiM  when  compared  to  lome  of  bi« 
oBatamponrle*),  on  it«  being  proTcd  against  him  **  Quod  super 
ipmm  maritum  ▼!  proitratum,  nxori,  frustra  repognanti,  rim 
aAtulerat.  I&DSulte  11  avoit  Cait  battre  et  d€oouper  le  marl, 
^■e  cifitolt  pitSe  i  voir.*'  —  Mtm.  de  Riehemont. 
<  I  traaaUte  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Black  Prince 


"  The  Prince  of  Wales  waa  about  a  month,  and  not  longer, 
before  the  ci^  of  LTmoget,  and  he  did  not  aHault  it,  but 
alwaja  eontiBaed  mining.  When  the  minen  of  the  prince 
had  flnidied  their  work,  theycaid  tohim. "  Sir,  we  wUl  throw 
down  a  greas  part  of  the  wall  into  the  moat  whenever  it  chall 
pleue  JOB,  to  that  you  may  enter  into  tlie  dty  at  your  eaie, 
vithoot  danger.*  These  words  greatly  pleased  the  prince, 
who  uid  to  tlkcm,  *  I  chuse  that  your  wmk  should  be  mani- 
(Mtel  to-^aturraw  at  the  hour  of  day-break.*     Then  the 


set  Are  to  their  mines  the  next  morning  as  the  prince 
had  onanmaded,  and  overthrew  a  great  pane  of  the  wall, 
vtaeh  tiled  the  moat  where  it  had  fUlon.  The  English  saw 
afl  tUs  very  willingly,  and  they  were  there  all  armed  and 
ready  to  eater  into  the  town ;  those  who  were  on  foot  could 
eater  at  th^  case,  and  tl»ey  entered  and  ran  to  the  gate,  and 
bat  k  to  the  earth,  and  all  the  barriers  also ;  for  there  was 
no  rtdhoca,  and  all  this  waa  done  so  suddenly,  that  the  people 
of  Che  town  were  not  upon  their  guard.  And  then  you  might 
bava  seen  tlie  prince,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  count  of 
Csaterbory,  the  count  of  Pembroke,  Ifessire  Gnlscfaart 
Dagle,  and  aD  the  other  chiefs  and  their  people  who  entered 
IB ;  sad  ndbas  on  foot  who  were  prepared  to  do  mischief, 
and  to  na  threctgfa  the  town,  and  to  kill  men  and  women  and 
cbildren,  and  ao  they  had  been  commanded  to  do.  There 
was  a  foU  pidlial  sight,  for  men  and  women  and  children  CMt 
tfacnadvas  on  their  knees  before  the  prince  and  cried 
'  aiercy !  *  but  he  was  so  enllamed  with  so  great  rage,  that 
be  heard  them  not ;  neither  man  nor  woman  would  be  hear, 
bat  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword  wherever  they  were  found, 
aad  chne  people  bad  not  been  guilty.  I  know  not  how  they 
cooid  have  no  pity  iqion  poor  people,  who  had  never  been 
pofwerftd  cdoq^  to  do  any  treason.  There  was  no  heart  so 
b«rd  to  the  city  of  Lymoges  which  had  any  remembrance  of 
God.  itel  did  not  lament  the  great  mischief  that  was  there  \ 
fat  man  tima  three  thousand  men  and  women  and  children 
*«■«  pot  to  death  that  di^ ;  Ood  has  their  souls,  for  indeed 
they  acre  mar^red.  In  entering  the  town  a  party  of  the 
Ea«il9h  went  to  the  palace  of  the  bishop  and  found  hfaa  there, 
aad  took  him  and  led  him  before  the  prince,  who  looked  at  him 
•ith  a  aavderooe  look  i/ebmmauement),  and  the  beat  word 
that  ha  eoald  say  to  him  was  that  his  head  should  be  cut  off, 
aa4  then  iHs  ande  him  be  taken  fhmi  bis  presence." ->  1. 886. 
The  crime  which  the  people  of  Lymoges  had  committed 
vaa  tlus  of  surrendering  when  they  had  beoi  besieged  by  the 
doke  of  Bcny,  and  in  consequence  ^araileg  Fremek.  And 
this  erioM  waa  thus  ponlsbed  at  a  period  when  no  versatility 
of  coadact  was  thought  dishonourable.  The  phrases  lotrra<r 
^s«laM-.i0awwer  Prmttgoia — relosinMr  Amgloi$t  occur  re- 
peatedly in  Frotsmrt.  I  should  add,  that  of  all  the  heroes  of 
tbis  period  the  Black  Prince  was  the  most  generous  and  the 


Some  Ihmish'd  babe  on  his  dead  mother's  breast 
Tet  hangs  and  pulls  for  food !  *  .  .  Woe  be  to  those 
By  whom  the  evil  comes  I    And  woe  to  him, .  . 
For  little  lets  his  guilt, .  .  who  dwells  in  peace. 
When  every  arm  is  needed  for  the  strife  1  * 

"When  we  had  all  betaken  us  to  rest, 
Sleepless  I  lay,  and  in  my  mind  revolved 
The  high-80ul*d  wairior*s  speech.     Theu  Maddon 
Eose  in  remembrance  i  over  her  tlie  grave 

After  the  English  had  taken  the  tiiwn  of  Mootereau,  tike 
seigneur  dc  Guitery,  who  commanded  there,  retired  to  the 
castle ;  and  Henry  V.  threatened,  unless  he  surrendered,  to 
hang  eieven  gentlemen,  taken  in  the  town.  Theae  poor  men 
intreated  the  governor  to  comply,  for  the  sake  of  saving  their 
lives,  letting  him  at  the  same  time  know  how  impossible  it 
was  that  his  defence  could  be  of  any  avail.  He  was  not  to  be 
persuaded ;  and  when  they  saw  this,  and  knew  that  they  must 
die,  some  of  them  requested  that  they  might  first  see  their 
wives  and  their  IHends.  This  was  allowed :  Idpeuide  pUeua 
regrela  am  prendre  eomgiy  says  Pierre  de  Fanin,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  were  executed  as  Henry  had  threatened. 
The  governor  held  out  for  fifteen  days,  and  then  yielded  by 
a  capitufaOloo  which  secured  himself.  -^{CaU,  de§  M6moire$. 
t.  V.  p.  466.) 

In  the  whole  history  of  these  dreadfol  times  I  remember 
but  one  man  whom  the  cruelty  of  the  age  had  not  contami- 
nated,  and  that  was  the  Portuguese  hero  Nuno  Alvares  Perei- 
ra,  a  man  who  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  perfect  example 
of  patriotism,  heroism,  and  every  noble  and  lovely  quality 
above  all  others  of  any  age  or  country. 

Atrocious,  however,  as  these  instances  are,  they  seem  as 
nothing  when  oompared  to  the  atrocities  which  the  French 
exercised  upon  each  other.  When  Soissons  was  captured  by 
Charles  VL  (1414)  in  person,  **  In  regard  to  the  destruction 
committed  by  the  king's  army  (says  Monstrellet),  it  cannot  be 
estimated ;  for  after  they  had  plundered  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  dwellings,  they  despoiled  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries. They  even  took  and  robbed  the  most  part  of  the 
sacred  shrines  of  many  bodies  of  saints,  which  they  stripped 
of  all  the  precious  stones,  gold  and  silver,  together  with  many 
other  Jewels  and  holy  things  appertaining  to  the  aforesaid 
churches.  There  is  not  a  Christian  but  would  have  shud- 
dered at  the  atrodous  excesses  committed  by  the  soldiery  in 
Soissons  s  married  women  violated  before  their  husbands ; 
young  damsels  in  the  presence  of  their  parents  and  relatives ; 
holy  nuns,  gentlewomen  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  there  were  many 
in  the  town ;  all,  or  the  greater  part,  were  violated  against 
their  wills  \fj  divers  nobles  and  others,  who  after  having  sa- 
tiated their  own  brutal  passions,  delivered  them  over  without 
mercy  to  their  servants :  and  there  Is  no  remembrance  of 
such  disorder  and  havoc  being  done  by  Christians,  considering 
the  many  persons  of  high  rank  that  were  present,  and  who 
made  no  efforts  to  check  them.  There  were  also  many  gen- 
tlemen in  the  king's  army  who  had  relations  in  the  town,  as 
well  secular  as  churchmen ;  but  the  disorder  was  not  the  less 
on  that  account**—  Vol.  iv.  p. 31. 

What  a  national  contrast  is  there  between  the  manner  in 
which  the  English  and  French  have  conducted  their  civil 
wars  I  Even  hi  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  when  all  parties  were 
alike  thoroughly  unprincipled,  cruelties  were  committed  on 
both  sides  which  it  might  have  been  thought  nothing  but  the 
strong  feelings  of  a  perverted  religious  principle  could  have 
given  birth  to. 

s  Hollnshed  says,  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Roan,  *'  If  I 
should  rehearse  how  deerelle  dogs,  rats,  mice,  and  cats  were 
sold  within  the  towne,  and  how  greedille  they  were  by  the 
poore  people  eaten  and  devoured,  and  how  the  people  dallle 
died  for  fault  of  food,  and  yoang  h^fanit  taie  iucking  in  the 
sireete  on  their  mother* t  breaete,  being  dead  itarvedjbr  hunger, 
the  reader  might  lament  theh*  extreme  miseries."— p.  066. 
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Had  dosed ;  her  sorrowi  were  not  registered 

In  the  rolb  of  flune ;  but  when  the  tears  run  down 

The  widow's  cheek,  shall  not  her  cry  be  heard 

In  Heaven  against  the  oppressor?  will  not  God 

In  sunder  smite  the  unmerciful,  and  break 

The  sceptre  of  the  wicked  ?  ^  .  .  Thoughts  like  these 

Possess'd  my  soul,  till  at  the  break  of  day 

I  slept ;  nor  did  my  heated  brain  repose 

Even  then ;  for  visions,  sent,  as  I  believe. 

From  the  Most^High,  arose.     A  high-tower*d  town 

Hemm*d  in  and  girt  with  enemies,  I  saw, 

Where  Famine  on  a  heap  of  carcasses, 

Half  envious  of  the  unutterable  feast. 

Marked  the  gorged  raven  clog  his  beak  with  gore. 

I  tum*d  me  then  to  the  besieger's  camp, 

And  there  was  revelry :  a  loud  lewd  laugh 

Bunt  on  mine  ear,  and  I  beheld  the  chiefs 

Sit  at  their  feast,  and  plan  the  work  of  death. 

My  soul  grew  sick  within  me  ;  I  look'd  up. 

Reproaching  Heaven, .  .  lo  1  from  the  clouds  an  arm 

As  of  the  avenging  angel  was  put  forth. 

And  from  his  hand  a  sword,  like  lightning,  felL 

<*  From  that  night  I  could  feel  my  burthen*d  soul 
Heaving  beneath  incumbent  Deity. 
I  sate  in  silence,  musing  on  the  days 
To  come,  unheeding  and  unseeing  all 
Around  me,  in  that  dreaminess  of  thought 
When  every  bodily  sense  is  as  it  slept. 
And  the  mind  alone  is  wakeAil.     I  have  heard 
Strange  voices  in  the  evening  wind ;  strange  forms 
Dimly  discovered  throng*d  the  twilight  air. 
The  neighbours  wonder*d  at  the  sudden  change. 
They  call'd  me  erased ;  and  my  dear  Uncle  too, 
Would  sit  and  gase  upon  me  wistftilly, 
A  heaviness  upon  his  aged  brow. 
And  in  his  eye  such  sorrow,  that  my  heart 
Sometimes  misgave  me.     I  had  told  him  all 
The  mighty  ftiture  labouring  in  my  breast. 
But  that  the  hour,  methought,  not  yet  was  come. 

<«  At  length  I  heard  of  Orleans,  by  the  foe 
Walled  In  from  human  help :  thither  all  thoughts 
All  hopes  were  tum*d  ;  that  bulwark  beaten  down, 
All  were  the  invaders.     Then  my  troubled  soul 
Grew  more  disturb'd,  and  shunning  every  eye, 
I  loved  to  wander  where  the  woodland  shade 


<  *  Do  ooC  th«  tears  run  down  the  widow's  elMek?  and  It 
not  her  ciy  ag iilntt  bim  that  cauMth  them  to  fall  7 

**  The  Lord  will  not  be  iUck  till  he  have  imltten  In  sunder 
the  loins  of  the  unmerciful,  till  he  bate  taken  away  the  multi- 
tude of  the  proud,  and  broken  the  iceptre  of  the  unrighteous." 
-.  Seele»ia$Hemt. 

•  In  the  Journal  of  Parts  In  the  rdgni  of  Charles  VI.  and 
VII.  It  Is  asserted  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  In  answer  to  an 
Interrogatory  of  the  doctors,  whether  the  had  ever  assisted  al 
the  assemblies  held  at  the  Founutu  of  the  Fairies  near  Domp- 
reln.  round  which  the  evil  iplriu  dance,  confessed  that  she  had 
often  repaired  to  a  beautiful  fountain  In  the  county  of  Lor> 
ralne.  which  she  named  the  good  Fountain  of  the  Fairies  of 
oar  Lord.*'—  From  tke  note*  to  tkt  Mmgitsk  orrsrieM  tf  L# 
Ormmd'i  FmhUams, 

s  Being  asked  whether  she  had  ever  seen  asj  Mrlea,  the 
answered  no  {  but  that  one  of  her  fod-mothert  pretended  to 
I  at  the  Falry-trae,  near  the  TllUfe  of  Doaspre. 


Was  deepest,  there  on  mightiest  deeds  to  brood 
Of  shadowy  vastnesa,  such  as  made  my  heart 
Throb  loud  :  anon  I  paus'd,  and  In  a  state 
Of  half  eipectance,  Usten*d  to  the  wind. 

*<  There  Is  a  fountain  In  the  forest  call*d 
The  Fountain  of  the  Fairies  ' :  when  a  child 
With  a  delightftil  wonder  I  have  heard 
Tales  of  the  Elfin  tribe  who  on  its  banks 
Hold  midnight  revelry.     An  ancient  oak. 
The  goodliest  of  the  forest,  grows  beside ; 
Alone  It  stands,  upon  a  green  grass  plat. 
By  the  woods  bounded  like  some  little  isle. 
It  ever  hath  been  deem*d  their  Ikvourite  tree. 
They  love  to  lie  and  rock  upon  its  leaves,* 
And  bask  In  moonshine.    Here  the  Woodman  leads 
His  boy,  and  shewing  him  the  green>sward  maik'd 
With  darker  circlets,  says  their  midnight  dance 
Hath  traced  the  rings,  and  bids  him  spare  the  tree. 
Fancy  had  cast  a  spell  upon  the  place 
Which  made  it  holy ;  and  the  vUlagers 
Would  say  that  never  evil  thing  approached 
Unpunlsh'd  there.     The  strange  and  fiearfti]  pleaiure 
Which  filled  the  by  that  solitary  spring, 
Ceased  not  in  riper  years  ;  and  now  it  woke 
Deeper  delight,  and  more  mysterious  awe. 

"  A  blessed  spot  I  Oh  how  my  soul  enjoyed 
Its  holy  quietness,  with  what  delight 
Fiicaplng  from  mankind  I  hasten'd  there 
To  solitude  and  fkeedom  I  Thitherward 
On  a  spring  eve  I  had  betaken  me. 
And  there  I  sat,  and  mark*d  the  deep  red  clooda 
Gather  before  the  wind  .  .  the  rising  wind. 
Whose  sudden  gusts,  each  wilder  than  the  last. 
Appeared  to  rock  my  senses.     Soon  the  night 
Darken'd  around,  and  the  large  ndn-drops  fell 
Heavy ;  anon  tempestuously  the  gale 
Swept  o*er  the  wood.    Methought  the  thunder*sliowcr 
Fell  with  refreshing  coolness  on  my  head. 
And  the  hoane  dash  of  waters,  and  the  rush 
Of  winds  that  mingled  with  the  forest  roar. 
Made  a  wild  mtiaic.     On  a  rock  I  sat. 
The  glory  of  the  tempest  flll*d  my  soul ; 
And  when  the  thunders  peal*d,  and  the  long  flash 
Hung  durable  In  heaven,  and  on  my  sight 
Spread  the  grey  forest,  memory,  thought,  were  fone,  * 


*  *'  In  this  representation  which  I  made  to  place  nTscIf  near 
to  Christ  (sa]rs  St.  Teresa),  there  would  come  suddenly  npoo 
me,  without  either  expectation  or  any  preparation  on  my  part, 
such  an  evident  ffeellng  of  the  presence  of  God,  as  that  I  eoold 
by  no  means  doubt,  but  that  either  he  was  within  me,  or  else 
1  all  engulphed  In  him.  This  was  not  In  the  manner  of  a 
vision,  but  I  think  they  call  It  Mistical  Theoiofy ;  and  It 
suspends  the  soul  In  such  sort,  that  she  seems  to  bo  wholly 
out  of  herself.  The  WUl  b  In  act  of  loving,  the  Memory 
seems  to  be  In  a  manner  lost,  the  understanding.  In  my 
opinion,  discourses  not ;  and  although  It  be  not  lost,  yd  Ik 
works  not  as  I  was  saying,  but  remains  as  It  were  amaaed  to 
consider  how  much  U  understands.'*  ~  Lifk  ^  ST.  Tcrva* 

Teresa  was  well  ae^nalnted  with  the  fbellngs  of  enthoslaam. 
I  had,  however,  described  the  sensations  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  before  1  had  mat  with  the  life  of  the  saint. 
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An  temt  of  Klf  mnflillirff,  1 8eem*d 
DiSaatd  into  the  scene. 

«  At  length  a  light 
AppTOBchM  the  qiring ;  I  taw  my  Unde  Claude ; 
Hb  grey  kx:ks  dripping  with  the  midnight  storm. 
He  Gsme,  and  caogfat  me  in  hb  arms,  and  cried, 
'MfGodl  my  child  is  safe  I* 

«*  I  felt  his  words 
Pferoe  in  my  heart ;  my  soul  was  overcharged ; 
I  feD  upon  his  neck  and  told  him  all ; 
Goo  vas  within  me,  as  I  tlelt,  I  spake. 
And  he  beUered. 

**  Ay,  Chieftain !  and  the  world 
Shan  soon  believe  my  mission ;  for  the  Lord 
Win  raise  up  indignation  and  pour  on't 
Hb  vnth,  and  they  shaB  perish  who  oppress."  ^ 


JOAN  OF  ARC, 


THE   SECOND   BOOK. 


An  now  beneath  the  horizon  westering  slow 
Hid  tank  the  orb  of  day:  o'er  all  the  vale 
A  purple  softness  spread,  save  where  some  tree 
Its  leiigtben*d  shadow  stretch'd,  or  winding  stream 
Mirroed  the  Ug^t  of  Heaven,  stUl  traced  distinct 
When  twilight  dimly  shrouded  all  beside. 
A  gnteftal  coolncsa  freshen'd  the  calm  air, 
And  the  hoane  grasshopperv  their  evening  song 
Song  ihriR  and  ceaseless^,  as  the  dews  of  night 
I>Ncended.     On  their  way  the  travellers  wend, 
Cbccrtag  the  road  with  converse,  till  at  length 
They  mark  a  cottage  lamp  whose  steady  light 
Shne  timKigh  the  lattice ;  thitherward  they  turn : 
There  eame  an  old  man  forth;  his  thin  grpy  locks 
Uoned  to  the  bree«  and  on  his  withered  tux 
The  duncten  of  age  were  written  deep. 
Them,  looting  low  with  rustic  courtesy, 
He  welcomed  in ;  on  the  white-ember*d  hearth 
Bopt  np  fresh  fad,  then  with  Arlendly  care 


'  "  Babe  np  indignation,  and  pour  out  wrath,  and  let  them 
I  perish  who  opprett  the  people !  **—  EcctesiaUietUt  xxxtI. 
j     '  The  epithets  ikriU  and  koar»t  will  not  appear  incongruous 

to  oae  who  has  attended  to  the  grasshopper^s  chirp.  Gascua 
*  ^  characterised  the  woftxaMxf  a  word  certainly  accurate,  In 
I  tU>  tale  of  a  graaabopper  who  perched  upon  St.  Francis's 

btfcr,  sad  sung  the  praise  of  God  and  the  wonders  of  his  own 
\  body  Ib  his  Temacolar  tongue,  St.  Francis  and  aU  tlie  grass- 

iNVpen  Kjtcnlng  widi  equal  edification. 

Cicada 

CSnefasit  (ut  sic  effenon)  dcadlod. 

Pia  HUaria  AngtUni  GmuH, 

PcHiapi  he  remembered  two  lines  in  the  Zanitonella  of  the 

IbaroBk  poet, 

Sentls  an  qnantae  dcigant  Cigahe, 
One  nlhi  rumpunt  dcigando  testam. 

The  SHrglnal  note  saya, "  Ctcigare,  vox  dcadc  vel  clgalB." 

Si.  nands  fadxMired  much  In  the  conversion  of  animals. 

^  the  (be  leries  of  pietures  rq>res«ntlng  his  life,  lately 

I>*k>M  for  die  new  Frandacan  convent  at  Madrid,  I  recollect 

L. 


Spread  out  his  homely  board,  and  ill'd  the  bowl 
With  the  red  produce  of  the  vine  that  arch*d 
His  evening  seat ;  they  of  the  plain  repast 
Partook,  and  quaff 'd  the  pure  and  pleasant  draught 

.    *<  Strangers,  yotv  &re  is  homely,"  said  their  Host, 
"  But  such  it  is  as  we  poor  countrymen 
Earn  with  our  toil ,  in  faith  ye  are  welcome  to  it  I 
1  too  have  borne  a  lance  in  younger  days ; 
And  would  that  I  were  young  again  to  meet 
These  haughty  English  in  the  field  of  fight ; 
Such  as  I  was  when  on  the  fetal  plain 
Of  Agincourt  I  met  them/* 

«  Wert  thou  then 
A  sharer  in  that  dreadftU  day's  defeat  ?  " 
Exdalm'd  the  Bastard:  '*  Didst  thou  know  the  Lord 
Of  Orleans?" 

<*  Know  him  ?  "  cried  the  veteran, 
**  I  saw  him  ere  the  bloody  fight  began 
Riding  firom  rank  to  rank,  his  beaver  up, 
The  long  lance  quivering  in  his  mighty  grasp. 
His  eye  was  wrathful  to  an  enemy. 
But  for  his  countrymen  it  had  a  smile 
Would  win  all  hearts.     Looking  at  thee.  Sir  Knight, 
Methinks  I  see  him  now ;  such  was  his  eye. 
Gentle  in  peace,  and  such  his  manly  brow.** 

**  No  tongue  but  speaketh  honour  of  that  name  I** 
Exclaim'd  Dunois.     **  Strangers  and  countrymen 
Alike  revered  the  good  and  gallant  Chief. 
His  vassals  like  a  fkther  loved  their  Lord ; 
His  gates  stood  open  to  the  traveller ; 
The  pilgrim  when  he  saw  his  towers  rejoiced, 
For  he  had  heard  in  other  lands  the  fame 
Of  Orleans.  .  .And  he  lives  a  prisoner  still  I 
Losing  all  hope  liecause  my  arm  so  long 
Hath  fidl'd  to  win  his  Uberty  1  ** 

He  tum*d 
His  head  away,  hiding  the  burning  shame 
Which  flush*d  his  face.    **  But  he  shall  live,  Dunois,** 
The  mission'd  Maid  replied ;  <*  but  he  shall  live 
To  hear  good  tidings ;  hear  of  liberty, 
Of  his  own  Uberty,  by  his  brother*s  arm 
Achieved  in  well-won  battle.     He  shall  live 
Happy,  the  memory  of  his  prison'd  years  ^ 


sedng  him  preach  to  a  congregation  of  Mrds.  Gai«us  has  a 
poem  upon  his  instructing  a  ewe.  His  adrlce  to  her  ia  some, 
what  curious : 

Vide  ne  arietes,  neve  In  obvlos  ruas ; 
Cave  derovendos  flosculos  altarlbus 
Vel  ore  laceres,  vel  bifurcato  pede, 
Male  feriatae  felis  Instar,  proteras. 

There  Is  another  upon  his  converting  two  lambs,  whose 
prayers  were  more  acceptable  to  God,  Marot  I  says  be,  than 
your  psalms.  If  the  nun,  who  took  care  of  them  in  his 
absence,  was  inclined  to  lie  a-bed— 

Frater  Agnus  hanc  bek  bet  sue 

Devotus  exdtabat. 

O  agne  Jam  non  ague  sed  doctor  bone  ! 

s  The  Maid  declared  upon  ber  trial,  that  God  loved  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  that  she  had  recdred  more  revelations 
concerning  him,  than  any  person  living,  except  the  king.— 
Jbijnfs. 

Orleans,  during  his  long  captivity,  *'  had  learnt  to  court  the 
fair  ladies  of  England  in  tiieir  native  strains."    Among  the 
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Shan  hclghttn  all  hit  Joya,  and  his  grey  hain 
Oo  to  the  grave  in  peace.** 

'*  I  would  ftdn  live 
To  tee  that  day»**  replied  their  aged  host : 
**  How  would  my  heart  leap  to  behold  again 
The  gallant  generous  chieftain  I  I  fought  by  him. 
When  all  our  hopes  of  victory  were  lost, 
And  down  his  batter*d  arms  the  blood  stream'd  Cast 
From  many  a  wound.  Like  woWes  they  hemm*d  us  in, 
Fierce  in  unhoped-for  conquest :  all  around 
Our  dead  and  dying  countrymen  lay  heap'd  ; 
Tet  still  he  strove ; .  .1  wonder*d  at  his  yalour ! 
There  was  not  one  who  on  that  fatal  day 
Fought  brayelier.** 

«  Fatal  was  that  day  to  France," 
Exclalm*d  the  Bastard :  •*  there  Alen9on  fell. 
Valiant  in  vain;  there  D* Albert,  whose  mad  pride 
Brought  the  whole  ruin  on.     There  foil  Brabant. 
Yaudemont,  and  liarie,  and  Bar  and  Faquenheiis, 
Our  noblest  warriors ;  the  determin*d  foe 

HarlHan  MSS.  to  a  eoUectlon  of  **  love  poems,  roondaU  and 
■ongt/*  composed  bj  the  French  prinee  dortaig  hia  coofliM> 


>  Atcordtng  to  IloUinah«d  the  BorHsh  amy  copdrted  of 
only  16,000  men,  baraued  with  a  tadlous  march  of  a  month, 
in  T«ry  bad  weather,  through  an  enemy's  ooontry,  and  for  tba 
most  pan  tick  of  a  tux.  He  states  the  number  of  French  at 
«MK».  of  wliom  10.000  were  ilaln,  and  lAOO  of  the  higher 
order  taken  prisoners.  Some  historians  make  the  di^ropor- 
cion  in  norobers  stUl  greater.  Goodwtai  says,  that  among  the 
slain  there  were  one  arehMshop,  three  dakes,  six  earls,  nlne^ 
barons,  fifteen  hundred  knights,  and  serea  thousand  esquires 
or  gentlcnon. 

>  This  was  the  nsnal  method  of  marshalling  the  bowmen. 
At  Cressy  "  the  archers  stood  In  manner  of  an  herse,  about 
two  hundred  In  front  and  but  forty  in  depth,  which  b  un- 
doubtedly the  best  way  of  emhattelling  archers,  especially 
when  the  enemy  to  Tery  numerous,  as  at  thto  time :  for  by  the 
breadth  of  the  front  the  extension  of  the  enemies  frnot  to 
matched  ;  and  t^  reason  of  the  tbianeu  In  flank,  the  arrows 
do  more  certafai  executioo,  bebig  more  likely  to  reach  home.** 


The  victory  at  Poletlers  Is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  bene  of 
ardters.  After  mentioning  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the 
Bngltoh  leaders  in  that  battle.  Barnes  says,  **  but  all  thto 
courage  had  been  thrown  away  to  no  purpose,  had  it  not  been 
■eoonded  by  the  extraordinary  gallantry  of  the  Bngltoh  archers, 
who  behaved  themselves  that  day  with  wonderftil  constancy, 
alacrity,  and  resolution.  8o  that  by  their  means.  In  a  manner, 
all  the  French  battalis  received  thrlr  first  foil,  being  by  the 
barlxd  arrows  so  galled  and  terrified,  that  they  were  easily 
opened  to  the  men  of  arms.** 

**  Without  all  question,  the  guns  which  are  used  now-a-days 
are  neither  so  terrible  in  battle,  nor  do  such  execution,  nor 
work  such  confusion  as  arrows  can  dot  for  bullets  being  not 
seen 'only  hurt  when  they  hit,  but  arrovrs  enrage  the  horse, 
and  break  the  array,  and  teniiy  all  that  behoM  them  In  the 
bodies  of  their  neighbours.  Not  to  say  that  every  archer  can 
shoot  thrtee  to  a  guaner's  ones,  and  that  whole  squadrons  of 
bows  may  let  fiy  at  one  time,  when  only  one  or  two  files  of 
musqueteers  can  discharge  at  one  once.  Alio,  that  whereas 
guns  are  oselrss  when  your  pikes  Join,  because  they  only  do 
evecutloo  point  blank,  the  arrows  which  will  kill  at  random, 
may  do  good  service  even  behind  your  men  of  arms.  And  It 
to  notorious,  that  at  the  famous  battle  nf  Lepanio,  the  Turkish 
hows  did  more  mischief  than  the  Christian  artillery.  Besides 
It  Is  not  the  least  observable,  that  whereas  the  weakest  may 
use  guns  as  well  as  the  strongest.  In  those  days  your  lusty  and 
tall  jreomen  were  chosen  for  the  bow,  whose  hose  being  fas- 
tened with  one  point,  and  their  Jackets  long  and  easy  to  shoot 


Fought  for  revenge,  not  hoping  victory. 
Desperately  brave ;  ranks  fell  on  ranks  before  them  ; 
The  prisoners  of  that  shameful  day  out-summ*d 
Their  conquerors  I  *'  i 

••  Tet  believe  not,"  Bertram  cried, 
*<  That  cowardice  disgraced  thy  countrymen  I 
They  by  their  leaders*  arrogance  led  on 
With  heedless  Airy,  found  all  numbers  vain. 
All  effort  fruitless  there ;  and  hadst  thou  seen, 
Skllftii  as  brave,  how  Henry's  ready  eye 
Lost  not  a  thicket,  not  a  hillock's  aid ; 
From  his  hened  bowmen  how  the  arrows  flew* 
Thick  as  the  snow-flakes  and  with  lightning  force ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  such  soldiers,  such  a  chief; 
Could  never  be  subdued. 

<*  But  when  the  field 
Was  won,  and  they  who  had  escaped  the  fight 
Had  jrielded  up  their  arms,  it  was  foul  work 
To  turn  on  the  defenceless  prisonen 
The  cruel  sword  of  conquest  9    Olit  around 

hi,  they  had  their  Ifanbs  at  fhll  liberty,  so  that  they  might 
easily  draw  bows  of  great  strength,  and  shoot  arrows  of  a  yard 
kmg  beside  the  head.** — Jo$kma  Barme». 

s  During  the  heat  of  the  combat,  when  the  Bngltoh  had 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  made  several  prisoners,  newa  waa 
brought  to  king  Henry  that  the  French  were  attacking  hu 
rear,  and  had  already  captured  the  greater  part  of  his  bsgftagw 
and  sumpter-horses.  This  was  Indeed  true,  for  Boblnet  do 
Boumonvtlle,  RIfllart  de  Clamasse,  Ysambait  d'Asincimrt.and 
some  other  men  at  arms,  with  about  six  hundred  peasants, 
had  bllen  upon  and  taken  great  part  of  the  king's  baggage, 
and  a  number  of  horses,  while  the  guard  was  occupied  in  the 
battle.  Thto  dtotressed  the  king  very  much,  for  he  saw  that 
though  the  French  army  had  been  routed,  they  were  coUectlng 
on  dlBSereot  paru  of  the  pUln  In  large  bodies,  and  he  was  afraid 
they  would  resume  tl»e  battle:  he  therefore  caused  Instmit 
proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  every  eaw  • 
should  put  his  prisoners  to  death,  to  prevent  them  flkom  aidiag  , 
the  enemy,  should  the  combat  be  renewed.  Thto  caused  an  i 
instantaneous  and  general  anassaere  of  the  French  pttoonwrs,  ' 
occasioned  by  the  dlsgracefhl  conduct  of  Robioet  de  Boar> 
nonvlUe,  Ysambart  d'Aslnooort,  and  tba  others,  who  were 
afterwards  punished  for  it,  and  imprisoned  a  very  long  time 
by  duke  John  of  Burgundy,  notwithstanding  they  had  mnde 
a  present  to  the  count  de  Charolois  of  a  moat  precious  sword, 
ornamented  with  diamonds,  that  had  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Bnglaitd.  They  had  taken  thto  sword,  with  other  rich  Jewels, 
from  king  Henry's  baggage,  and  had  made  thto  present,  that 
In  case  they  should  at  any  time  be  called  to  an  account  for 

what  they  had  done,  the  count  might  stand  their  friend 

JTomMyM,  vol.  It.  p.  IMl 

When  the  king  of  England  had  on  thto  Saturday  begun  hto 
march  towards  Calais,  many  of  the  French  returned  to  the 
field  of  battle,  where  the  bodies  had  been  turned  over  more 
than  once,  some  to  seek  for  their  lords,  and  carry  them  to  their 
own  countries  for  burial,  others  to  pillage  what  the  Bngllsh 
had  left.  King  Henry's  army  had  only  taken  gold,  sIlTi-r.  • 
rich  dresses,  helmets,  and  what  was  of  value,  ft>r  which  reas^m 
the  greater  part  of  the  amour  was  untouched,  and  on  the  dead 
bodies ;  but  It  did  not  long  remain  thus,  for  It  was  very  sona 
stripped  off,  and  even  the  shirts  and  all  other  parts  of  their 
dress  were  carried  away  by  the  peasanu  of  the  adjoining  tU* 
lages. 

The  bodies  were  left  exposed  as  naked  as  when  they  came 
Into  the  world.  On  the  Saturday.  Sundaj,  Monday.  TUeedaj , 
and  Wrdnesday.  the  corpses  of  many  princes  were  well  washed 
and  raised,  namely,  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Alasi^oo, 
the  counts  de  Severs,  de  Blaumont,  de  Vaudemont,  de  Faul. 
qnemberge,  the  lord  de  Dsmplerre,  admiral  sir  Charles  d*AL 
brsth.  constable,  and  burled  In  the  church  of  the  Fitera  Mteon    < 

( 
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I  totbeir  mercy  had  BuncDdcr'd  me, 
Wtai  k> !  I  hard  the  draidftil  cry  of  death. 
JMt  at  amU  the  ftajt  when  man  met  man. 
And  fai  Mr  combat  gaTe  the  mortal  blow ; 
Here  the  poor  captives,  weaponless  and  bound, 
Ssv  tbdr  stem  Ttctors  draw  again  the  sword. 
And  groan'd    and   strove  in  vain   to   free 


their 


And  bade  them  think  upon  their  plighted  faith. 
And  praj^d  Ibr  mercy  in  the  name  of  God, 
In  vain :  the  King  had  bade  them  massacre. 
And  in  Cbeir  hdpleas  prisoners'  naked  breasts 
They  drove  the  vreapon.     Then  I  look*d  for  death, 
And  at  that  moment  death  was  terrible, .  . 
Far  the  heat  of  fight  was  over ;  of  my  home 
I  thoQglit,  and  of  my  vrife  and  little  ones 
In  bitterness  of  heart.    But  the  brave  man. 
To  whom  the  diance  of  war  had  made  me  thrall. 
Had  pity,  kioaed  my  bands,  and  bade  roe  fly. 
It  VIS  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I  should  live 
Childlcai  and  old  to  think  upon  the  past. 
And  wish  that  I  had  perish*d  1  ** 

The  old  man 
^ept  IS  he  qiakeu     **  Te  may  perhaps  have  heard 
Of  the  bard  siege  that  Roan  so  long  endur*d. 
I  dweit  there,  strangers ;  I  had  then  a  wife, 
And  I  bad  children  tenderly  beloved, 
^bo  I  did  hope  shoold  cheer  tQfi  in  old  age 


itt  Bodb.  Odieri  were  earried  by  their  MrraiiCt,  some  to 
(Mr  own  eoontriet,  and  oCben  to  dlflbmit  cliarchet.  All 
vfco  vera  reeogniaed  were  taken  away,  and  burled  in  the 
ctodMsorthclrmsion. 

^nan  Philippe  eoant  de  Cbarolob  beard  of  the  nnfor- 
taate  ari  ndaidioly  dlmter  of  the  Frendi,  he  waf  In  great 
fricf ;  More  eqwcialty  for  Ibe  death  of  hit  two  uncles,  the 
4dbe  of  Brabant  and  count  de  Nerert.  MoTed  by  oompat- 
nao.  b«  enaed  all  tbat  had  remained  expoted  on  the  fleld  of 
fa*tlt lobe  interred,  and  eommlnioped  the  abbot  de  Rooa- 
iiarllkaBd  Ihebafliir  of  Aire  to  have  it  done.  Tb«y  mea- 
nrad  <nt  a  aqnare  of  twenty-flre  yards,  wherein  were  dug 
ikret  tnai±m  twelve  feet  wide.  In  which  were  baried,  by  an 
fapt,  five  tbooiand  eight  hundred  men.  It  was  not 
lov  naay  bad  been  carried  away  by  their  fVlends,  nor 
vte  aoBbcr  of  the  wounded  li«l  died  in  hospitals,  towns, 
vilhisi,  aadevcn  In  Che  adjacent  woods ;  bat,  as  1  have  before 
oli  k  Bust  have  been  Tery  great. 

TUi  sqaara  was  eoosecrated  as  a  burying -ground  by  the 
fchhapof  Golaes,  at  the  conaroand  and  as  procurator  of  Louis 
^  LwTibourg,  Mabop  of  Theroonne.  It  was  surrounded 
bf  »  rtraag  sdgs  of  thorns,  to  prcTent  woWes  or  dogs  from 
c»niBf  k,  sad  tearing  up  and  devouring  the  bodies. 

h  fonimiwuce  of  this  sad  event,  some  learned  clerk  of  tbe 
tibe  ftiUowIng  verses : 


A  dMsf  by  dulunius  mischance  oppressM, 
A  prtaoe  who  rules  by  arbitrary  will, 

A  rofsl  house  by  discord  sore  distro8»'d, 
A  coondl  preludieed  and  partial  stUl, 

Soafsrts  by  prodigality  brought  low, 

mil  fn  the  land  with  beggars,  well  we  trow. 

N«biet  made  oobic  In  dame  Nature's  spite, 
A  timorous  clergy  fear,  and  truth  conceal  \ 

^^Wl«  humble  oommoners  forego  their  right. 
And  the  harsh  yoke  of  proud  oppression  feel : 

Tbns,  whfle  tbe  people  mourn,  the  public  woe 

Win  All  the  land  with  beggars,  well  we  trow. 

Ak  feebW  voe  I  whose  impotent  commands 
The  veiy  vasaala  boldly  dare  despise : 


And  close  mine  eyes.     The  tale  of  misery 
May-hap  were  tedious,  or  I  could  relate 
Much  of  that  dreadftil  time." 

The  Maid  replied. 
Wishing  of  that  devoted  town  to  hear. 
Thus  then  the  veteran : 

"  So  by  Heaven  preserved. 
From  the  disastrous  plain  of  Agincourt  i 
I  speeded  homewards,  and  abode  In  peace. 
Henry,  as  wise  as  brave,  had  back  to  England* 
Led  his  victorious  army  ;  well  aware 
That  France  was  mighty,  that  her  warlike  sons. 
Impatient  of  a  foreigner's  command. 
Might  rise  impetuous,  and  with  multitudes 
Tread  down  the  invaders.     Wisely  he  retum*d. 
For  our  proud  barons  in  their  private  broils 
Wasted  the  strength  of  France.     I  dwelt  at  home, 
And  vrlth  the  little  I  possessed  content, 
Lived  happily.     A  pleasant  sight  it  was 
To  see  my  children,  as  at  eve  I  sat 
Beneath  the  vine,  come  clustering  round  my  knee. 
That  they  might  hear  again  the  oft-told  tale 
Of  the  dangers  I  had  past ;  their  little  eyes 
Would  with  such  anxious  eagerness  attend 
The  tale  of  life  preserved,  as  made  me  feel 
Life's  value.     My  poor  children  1  a  hard  ikte 
Had  they  I    But  oft  and  bitterly  I  wish 
That  God  had  to  his  mercy  taken  me 


Ah,  helpless  monarch  t  whose  enervate  hands 

And  wavering  counsels  dare  no  high  emprise. 
Thy  hapless  reign  will  cause  our  tears  to  flow. 
And  fill  the  land  with  beggars,  well  we  trow. 

Jokme»*s  Motutrelet,  vol.  Iv.  p.  195. 

According  to  nerre  de  Fenln,  tbe  English  did  not  bury 
their  own  dead ;  but  tbeir  loss  was  so  small  that  this  is  very 
unlikely.  He  says,  **  Apris  cette  doloureuse  Joumie,  et  que 
tontes  les  deux  parties  se  f^rent  retirto,  Loays  de  Luxem- 
bourg, qui  esCoit  Evesque  de  TeroUane,  lit  iaire  en  la  place 
oik  la  batalUe  avolt  est£  donnfe  plusleurs  charniors,  oH  11  fit 
assembler  tons  les  morts  d*un  coste  et  d'autre,  et  U  les  fit 
enterrer :  pals  11  binit  la  place,  et  la  fit  enclore  de  fortes  hayes 
tout  autour,  pour  la  garantir  du  bestial.** 

After  the  battle  of  Agincourt  Henry  lodged  at  ICalsoncelle ; 
**  le  lendemaln  an  matin  11  en  deslogea,  et  alia  passer  tout  au 
milieu  des  morts  qui  avolent  est6  tues  en  oe  combat ;  lA  II 
s*arresta  grand  espace  de  temps,  et  tlrirent  res  gens  encor 
des  prisonnlers  hors  du  nombre  des  morts,  qu*lls  emmen^rent 
avec  eux.*'  ~-  CoU.  det  Mimairtt,  t.  v.  p.  384. 

1  Perhaps  one  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Agincourt  Is 
not  generally  known.  Immediately  on  his  return  Henry 
sent  his  l^ates  to  the  council  of  Constance:  **At  this 
councell,  by  the  assent  of  all  nations  there  present,  It  was 
authorised  and  ordained,  that  England  should  obtaine  the 
name  of  a  nation,  and  should  be  said  one  of  the  five  naCfcms 
that  owe  their  devotion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  thing 
untlll  that  time  men  of  other  nations,  for  envy,  bad  delayed 
and  letted.*' — Stowe,  Elmham, 

*  Henry  Judged,  that  by  fomenting  tbe  troubles  of  France, 
he  should  procure  more  certain  and  lasting  advantages  than 
by  means  of  his  arms.  The  truth  is,  by  pushing  the  French 
vigorously,  he  ran  the  risk  of  uniting  them  all  against  him ;  in 
which  case,  his  advantages,  probably,  would  have  been  incon- 
siderable ;  but  by  granting  them  some  respite,  he  gave  them 
opportunity  to  destroy  one  another:  therefore,  contrary  to 
every  one's  expectation,  he  laid  aside  his  military  aflUrs  for 
near  eighteen  months,  and  t)etook  himself  entirely  tonoRotia* 
tion,  which  alforded  him  the  prospect  of  less  doubtful  advan- 
tages.—A^p^. 
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In  childhood,  for  it  la  a  heavy  lot 
To  linger  out  old  age  in  lonelinew  1 

**  Ah  me  I  when  war  the  masterB  of  manUnd, 
Woe  to  the  poor  man  1  if  he  sow  his  field. 
He  shall  not  reap  the  harvest;  if  he  see 
His  otttptiag  rise  aiomd,  hit  hoding  heart 
Aches  at  the  thought  that  they  are  moltipUed 
To  the  sword  I    Again  trofm  England  the  ierce  foe 
Came  on  our  ravaged  coasts.     In  battle  bold. 
Merciless  in  conquest,  their  victarloua  King 
Swept  like  the  desolating  tempest  round. 
Ikambieres  submits ;  on  Caen's  sutgected  wall 
The  flag  of  England  waved.     Boon  still  remalaVI, 
Kwhattled  Boan,  bulwark  of  Normandy ; 
Nor  unresisted  round  her  massy  walls 
PitchVl  they  their  camp.  I  need  not  tell.  Sir  Knight, 
How  oft  and  boldly  on  the  invading  host 
We  bunt  with  fierce  assault  impetuous  forth. 
For  many  were  the  warUkc  sons  of  Boan.  * 
One  gallant  Citiaen  was  fiuned  o*cr  ail 
For  daring  hardiliood  pxe-emlnent, 
Blanehard.     He,  gathering  round  his  countrymen. 
With  his  own  courage  kindling  every  breast, 
Had  made  them  vow  before  Afanigfaty  God* 
Never  to  yield  them  to  the  usurping  foe. 

1  "  Yet  although  the  armte  was  ttrong  without,  there  UAed 
not  within  both  hardie  eapteint  and  manfoll  •oldlerv,  and  aa 
for  peo^e,  they  bad  more  than  Inougfa :  for  aa  it  la  written  bj 
aone  that  had  good  cauae  to  Icnow  the  troth,  and  no  oeeaaion 
to  erro  fhim  tb«  same,  Chtre  were  in  the  dtie  aC  the  time  of 
the  siege  110,000  persons.  Daiiie  were  issuea  made  out  of 
the  cltie  at  diverse  gales,  sometime  to  the  loasa  of  the  one 
partie  and  sometimes  of  the  other,  as  chances  of  warre  In 
such  adventures  happen."  —  HcUntked^  ftG6. 

*  **  The  Fraoebmen  indeed  preferring  Ikne  before  worldlie 
riches,  and  despising  pleasure  (tlie  enemy  Co  warlllie  peow- 
esse),  Bware  eeb  to  other  never  to  render  or  deliver  the  dtie, 
while  tbej  might  either  hold  sword  In  laand  or  apeare  in 
tMt.'*  —  HoUnsked,  S66. 

*  **  TIm  king  of  England  advertised  of  their  hautie  con- 
rages,  determined  to  conquer  them  by  famine  which  would 
not  be  tamed  by  wel^x)n.  Wherefore  he  stopped  all  the  pas- 
sages, both  by  water  and  land,  that  no  vltteis  could  be  con- 
veied  to  the  dtie.  He  cast  trenches  round  about  the  walls, 
•Bd  set  Chen  foil  of  stakes,  aad  defsnded  them  with  archers, 
so  that  there  was  left  odther  wnie  for  ttiem  wlthla  to  Issue 
out,  nor  for  anie  that  ware  abroad  to  enter  In  vltbont  his 
license.  —  The  king's  cooslne  germmo  and  alio  (the  king  of 
Foftugale),  sent  a  great  iMVie  of  well-appointed  ships  onto 
the  month  of  the  river  of  Seine,  to  atop  that  no  French  vessel 
should  enter  the  river  and  paase  np  the  same,  lo  the  aid  of 

rlchln  Rooen, 
Thitt  WM  the  flalre  dtie  of  Rouen  eonpas««d  about  with 
ilea,  hoth  by  water  and  land,  having  nettber  oonfoft  nor 
aid  of  king,  dolphin,  or  doka.  ~  HtMmtkftt^  AOa. 

King  Henry  of  Kngland  marched  a  moat  powerfol  army, 
aecoBpanlad  by  a  large  train  of  artllleiy  and  warlike  stores, 
in  Che  month  of  June,  before  the  noble  and  posent  town  of 
Mouen,  to  prevent  the  Inhabltanu  and  garrison  tton  bdog 
supplied  with  new  com.  The  van  of  hie  army  arrived  there 
at  mldnlghc,  that  the  fsrrison  might  not  make  any  sally 
against  them.  The  king  waa  lodged  ai  the  Caitbuslaa  con- 
vent t  the  dnke  of  Gloucester  was  quartered  before  the  gate 
of  St.  HUaire  s  the  duke  of  Clarence  at  the  gate  of  Caen  ; 
the  earl  of  Warwick  at  that  of  MarUnrille  i  the  duke  of 
£xeter  aad  earl  of  Uoreet  at  that  of  Hoauvala:  in  front  of  the 
gate  of  tJM  castle  were  the  lord  marshail  and  Sir  John  de 
ComwaU.    At  the  gala  leading  to  Normandiy  were  peeled  iho 


Before  the  God  of  Hoeti  we  made  the-vvw  c 

And  we  had  baffled  the  besieging  power. 

Had  not  the  patient  enemy  dmwn  around 

His  wide  intrenchmentL   From  the  watch-feowm's  top 

In  vain  with  fearftil  heaits  along  tte  Seine 

We  strained  the  eye,  and  every  distant  wave 

Which  in  the  san*beam  glittsr'd,  fondly  thought 

The  white  sail  of  supply.    Alas  1  no  more 

The  white  sail  rose  upon  our  aching  al|^t( 

For  guarded  was  the  SetaM,  and  our  stem  foe 

Had  made  a  league  with  Famine.'    How  my  heart 

Sunk  In  me  when  at  night  I  canried  home 

The  scanty  pittance  of  to*monow's  meall 

Ton  know  not,  strangers,  what  It  Is  to  see 

The  asking  eye  of  hunger  I 

H  Still  we  stroveb 
Expecting  aid ;  nor  longer  force  te  force. 
Valour  to  valoar,  in  the  fight  opposed. 
But  to  the  exasperate  patience  of  the  foe^ 
Desperate  endurance.^    Though  with  Chtlatiaa 
Ursino  would  have  pour'd  the  baAm  of  peace 
Into  our  wounds.  Ambition^  ear,  best  pleased 
With  the  war's  damoiar  and  the  groan  of  death* 
Was  deaf  to  prayer.     Day  after  day  pass*d  on ; 
We  heard  no  voice  of  comfoit.    From  the  waUa 
Could  we  behold  tlieir  saivage  Irish  Kerns,* 


earis  of  Hontftagdon,  Salisbury,  Kyme,  and  the  lord  Kevfllo. 
son  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland.  On  the  bin  ftouUng  St. 
Catherine's  were  others  of  the  Engf  ish  barons.  Before  tho 
English  could  fortiiy  their  garters,  aaaay  salUea  were  made 
on  them,  and  several  severo  aklrroiabea  passed  on  both  sldee. 
But  the  English,  ao  soon  as  they  could,  dug  deep  dl«cli«n 
between  the  town  and  them,  on  the  top  of  which  they  plantfid 
a  thick  edge  of  thorns,  so  that  they  could  not  otherwise  b» 
annoyed  than  by  cannon  shot  and  arrows.  They  alio  built  a 
Jette  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about  a  cannon  shot  dlatani 
from  the  town,  to  which  they  fastened  their  chains,  one  of 
them  half  a  foot  under  the  water,  auotber  level  with  k,  and  a 
third  two  feet  above  the  stream,  so  that  no  boats  oouU  Iving 
provision  to  the  town,  nor  could  any  escape  from  It  (hat  way. 
They  likewise  dug  deep  galleries  of  commuoicmtioo  from 
quarter  to  another,  which  completely  sheltered  thoae  In  tk< 
from  cannon  or  other  warlike  machiaea."—  MomtUtUi,  vol. 
p.  40. 

*  "  After  he  bad  prosecuted  the  sirge  of  tids  place  for  i 
time,  the  cardinal  Ursino  repaired  to  his  oamp,  aad 
voured  to  persuade  htm  to  moderate  his  terma,  aad 
an  equitable  peace  {  but  the  king's  reply  plainly  evinced  his 
determination  of  availing  himself  of  the  present  situation  of 
public  aflkirs  \  '  Do  you  not  see,*  said  he,  *  that  God  Iim 
brought  me  hither,  as  it  were  by  the  band  7  Tlie  throne  of 
France  may  be  said  to  be  vacant «  1  have  a  good  title  lo  thst 
crown  i  the  whole  kingdom  b  involved  in  the  mraeet  dia- 
order  and  cooAisloni  few  are  willing,  and  still  fewor  mr^ 
able,  to  resist  me.  Can  I  have  a  aaore  convlneing  pronf  a# 
the  Interposition  of  heaven  lo  my  Ikvoor,  and  tluit  the  8u. 
preme  Ruler  of  all  things  baa  decreed  that  I  should  ascend 
the  throne  of  f  raooe  ? ' "  » IfMl.  ^  Smglmd,  ^  U^^ 
Oterendois, 

•  •*  With  the  English  slateea  himdrW  Irish  Keraas  were 
enrolled  from  the  prior  of  Kilroainliam }  able  OMi,  Imi 
almost  naked ;  their  anas  were  targets,  darts,  and  swords  s 
their  borsns  little,  and  bare  no  saddle,  yet  neverthelaea  sdm. 
Ue^  on  which  upon  every  advantage  they  plaled  erlth  the 
French,  in  spoiling  the  country,  rircUng  the  bouaas,  and 
carrying  away  children  with  their  baggage  upon  their  ccmss 
backs."  ^  S/Ktik  p.  €3«. 

The  king  of  England  had  In  his  army  mmbera  of  lri«l\ 
Ike  greater  part  of  wheat  were  on  feet,  b^lag  only  aiMcklnt 
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RaiBaiii  half-clothed  taalf-human,  half-baptized,  * 
Come  with  their  spoil,  mingling  their  hideous  shouts 
With  moan  of  weary  flocks,  and  piteous  low 
Of  kine  sore-laden,  in  the  mirthful  camp 
ScscterlDg  abundance ;  while  the  loathliest  food 
We  prised  above  all  price ;  while  in  our  streets 
I  The  dyinjT  groan  of  hunger,  and  the  cries 
I  Of  famishing  in&nts  echoed  . .  and  we  heard, 
With  the  strange  selfishness  of  misery, 
We  beard,  and  heeded  not 

**  Thou  wouldst  have  deem'd 
Boan  most  have  ikllen  an  easy  sacrifice, 
I  Toimg  warHor!  hadst  thou  seen  our  meagre  limbs 
I  And  pale  and  shrunken  cheeks,  and  hollow  eyes; 
{  Tft  still  we  struggled  bravely  !  Blanchard  still 
i  Spake  of  the  obdurate  temper  of  the  foe, 
i  Of  Barfleur's  wretched  people  driven  out  ^ 
I  Hotaelns  and  destitute,  while  that  stem  King 
j  Knelt  at  the  altar  9,  and  with  impious  prayer 
I  Gsve  God  the  glory,  even  while  the  blood 
'  That  he  bad  shed  was  reeking  up  to  Heaven. 
He  bade  us  Ihink  what  mercy  they  had  found 
Who  yieUcd  on  the  plain  of  Agincourt, 
And  wliat  the  gallant  sons  of  Caen,  by  him. 
In  cold  blood  slaughtered  * :  then  his  scanty  food 
Sharing  with  the  most  wretched,  he  would  bid  us 
Bear  with  our  miseries  manfully. 

<*  Thus  pressed, 
Lest  all  should  perish  thus,  our  chiefe  decreed 
Women  and  children,  the  infirm  and  old, 
AU  who  were  useless  in  the  work  of  war, 
Sbookl  finth  and  take  their  fortune.    Age,  that  makes 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  distant  years 
Like  a  half-remember'd  dream,  yet  on  my  heart 


and  ihot  on  one  leg  and  foot,  with  the  other  qtdte  naked. 
They  kad  targets,  short  JaTelins,  and  a  ctrange  sort  of  knires. 
T1m»«  vbo  were  on  bonebock  had  no  caddlei,  but  rode  excel- 
leodf  well  on  nnall  mountain  horset,  and  were  mounted  on 
■Kh  paaiera  as  are  used  by  the  carriers  of  corn  In  ports  of 
France.  Tbey  were,  however,  miserably  accoutred  in  com- 
pantoa  with  the  English,  and  without  any  arms  that  could 
BUidi  hmt  tbe  French  whenever  they  might  meet  them. 

**  TheM  Irish  made  frequent  excursions  during  tbe  siege 
<Mcr  Kormaady,  and  did  infinite  mlschiefk,  carrying  back  to 
thdr  camps  tai^  booties.  Those  on  foot  took  men,  and 
wen  chlMrm  Ihmi  Che  cradle,  with  beds  and  furniture,  and 
pls^g  them  on  cows,  drore  all  these  things  before  them,  for 
tbejr  were  often  met  thus  by  the  French." _  MonttreUlj  v. 
p.  41 

'  **  la  some  comers  of  Connaught,  the  people  leare  the 
Hgiit  srmcs  of  their  infants  male  unchrlstened  (as  they  terme 
b),  to  the  end  that  at  any  time  afterwards  they  might  give  a 
■Mtv  deadly  and  ungracious  blow  when  they  strike ;  which 
tkfaifs  4oc  not  only  show  bow  palpably  they  are  carried  away 
by  tradilioas  obscurities,  but  doe  also  Intimate  how  full  their 
luam  Iw  of  faiveterate  revenge." 

The  book  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  wants  the  title. 
The  Utia  of  tbe  second  part  is,  A  Prospect  of  the  most 
famamt  fart$  <^  ike  World.  PrimUdfor  WOliam  Humble^ 
*»  fope'i  Bead  Ptaee.    1646. 

'  "  Sooie  writing  of  this  yeelding  up  of  Harfluer,  doo  in 
l&r  wit  make  mention  of  tbe  distresse  whereto  tbe  people, 
tbcs  expelled  oat  of  their  habitations,  were  driren :  insomuch 
«  parcots  with  their  children,  young  maids,  and  old  folle 
vratflot  ofthe  towne  gates  with  hearie  harts  (God  wot),  as 
iwt  to  their  present  shifts  to  seek  them  a  new  abode."  — 
Holiuked,W, 

This  act  of  barfoirlty  was  perpetrated  by  Henry,  that  he 


Leaves  deep  Impressed  the  horrors  of  that  hour. 
Then  as  our  widow- wives  clung  round  our  neckSi 
And  the  deep  sob  of  anguish  interrupted 
The  prayer  of  parting,  even  the  pious  priest 
As  he  implored  his  God  to  strengthen  us. 
And  told  us  we  should  meet  again  in  Heaven, 
He  groan'd  and  curs'd  in  bitterness  of  heart  ^ 
That  merciless  King.    The  wretched  crowd  pass'd  on ; 
My  wife  .  .  my  children  .  .  through  the  gates  they 

pass'd. 
Then  the  gates  closed . .  Would  I  were  in  my  grave 
That  I  might  lose  remembrance  1 

«*  What  is  man 
That  he  can  hear  the  groan  of  wretchedness 
And  feel  no  fleshly  pang  t  Why  did  the  All-Good 
Create  these  warrior  scourges  of  mankind. 
These  who  delight  in  shiughter  ?  I  did  think 
There  was  not  on  this  earth  a  heart  so  hard 
Could  iiear  a  &mish'd  woman  ask  for  food, 
And  feel  no  pity.     As  tbe  outcast  train 
Drew  near,  relentless  Henry  bade  his  troops 
Drive  back  the  miserable  multitude.  ^ 
They  drove  them  to  the  walls ; ...  it  was  the  depth 
Of  winter, ...  we  had  no  relief  to  grant 
The  aged  ones  groan'd  to  our  foe  in  vain. 
The  mother  pleaded  for  her  dying  child, 
And  they  felt  no  remorse  I  '* 

The  mission*d  Maid 
Rose  from  her  seat, . .  "  The  old  and  the  infirm. 
The  mother  and  her  babes  I . .  and  yet  no  lightning 
Blasted  this  man  1  *' 

"  Ay,  Lady,"  Bertram  cried, 
"  And  when  we  sent  the  herald  to  implore 
His  mercy  7  on  the  helpless,  his  stem  fhce 


might  people  the  town  with  English  inhabitants.  "  This 
doth  Angiomm  praelia  report,  saieing  (not  without  good 
ground  I  believe),  as  foUoweth : 

*  Turn  flentes  tenera  cum  prole  parentes 
Virgineusque  chorus  veteres  liqu6re  penates: 
Turn  populus  cunctus  de  portis  Gallicus  exit 
Mcestus,  inarmatus,  vacuus,  miser,  cger,  inopsque, 
Utque  novas  sedes  quaerat  migrate  coactus : 
Oppidulo  belli  poliuntur  Jure  Britanni  I  *  *' — HoUnsked. 

There  Is  a  way  of  telling  truth  so  aa  to  conrey  falsehood. 
After  the  capture  of  Harfleur,  Stowe  says,  "  all  the  soldiers 
and  Inhabitants,  both  of  the  towne  and  towers,  were  n^ffired 
to  go  freeijft  vnkarmed,  vthither  they  toouU."  348.  Henry's 
conduct  was  the  same  at  Caen :  he  "  commanded  all  women 
and  children  to  bee  avoyded  out  of  the  towne,  and  so  the 
towne  was  inhabited  of  new  possessors."— .5to«w. 

>  Before  Henry  took  possession  of  Harfleur,  he  went  bare- 
footed to  the  church  to  give  God  thanks.  —  De  Serres, 

*  Henry,  not  satisfied  with  the  reduction  of  Caen,  put  se- 
veral of  Uie  inhabitants  to  death,  who  had  signalized  their 
valour  in  the  defence  of  their  liberty.  —  H.  CtareMou, 

*  After  the  capture  of  the  city  "  Luca  Italico,  tbe  vicar 
geneTall  of  the  archbishoprike  uf  Rouen,  for  denouncing  the 
king  accursed,  was  delivered  to  him  and  deteined  in  prison 
tUl  he  died."  —  Hotinshed.    Titm  Livius. 

*  **  A  great  number  of  poore  sillie  creatures  were  put  out  of 
the  gates,  which  were  by  the  Englishmen  that  kept  the 
trenches  lieaten  and  driven  hack  again  to  the  same  gates, 
which  they  found  closed  and  shut  against  them,  and  so  they 
laie  betweene  the  wals  of  the  citie  and  the  trenches  of  the 
enemies,  still  crieing  for  help  and  releefe  for  lack  whereof 
great  numbers  of  them  dailie  died."  —  Hoinuhed. 

*  At  this  period,  a  priest  of  a  tolerable  age,  and  of  clear  un^ 
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A88um*d  a  sterner  smile  of  calloiu  soom. 
And  he  replied  In  mockery.     On  the  wall 
I  stood  and  watch'd  the  miieiable  outcasts, 
And  eyery  moment  thought  that  Henry's  heart. 
Hard  as  it  was,  would  melt    All  night  I  stood, . . 
Their  deep  groans  came  upon  the  midnight  gak ; 
Fainter  they  grew,  for  the  cold  wintry  wind 
Blew  bleak ;  fidnter  they  grew,  and  at  the  last 
All  waa  still,  save  that  ever  and  anon 
Some  mother  raised  o*er  her  expiring  child 


denUnding,  was  deputed,  by  those  oetleged  In  Boueo,  to  the 
kiag  of  France  and  his  council.  On  bif  arriTal  at  Faria,  he 
cauaed  to  be  explained,  by  an  Augustin  doctor,  named  Eoitace 
de  la  PaviUe,  in  pretence  of  the  Ung  and  hit  ministers,  the 
'miserable  situation  of  the  besieged.  He  took  for  his  text, 
**  Doming t  quid/aciemu$  T  "  and  harangued  upon  it  very  ably 
and  eloquently.  When  he  had  finished,  the  priest  addressed 
the  king,  saying,  **  Most  excellent  prince  and  lord,  I  am  en- 
joined by  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen  to  make  loud  complaints 
against  you,  and  against  you  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  goTem 
the  king,  for  the  oppressions  they  suffer  fhnn  the  En^ish. 
They  make  known  to  you  by  me,  that  if,  from  want  of  being 
succoured  by  you,  they  are  forced  to  become  lubjects  to  the 
king  of  Englud,  you  will  not  have  in  all  the  world  more 
bitter  enemies  ;  vcA  if  they  can,  they  will  destroy  you  and 
your  whole  congregation.'*  With  these  or  with  similar  words 
did  this  priest  address  the  king  and  his  council.  After  he 
bad  been  well  received  and  entertained,  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy bad  promised  to  provide  succour  for  the  town  of 
Rooan  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  returned  the  best  way  he 
eoold  to  carry  this  news  to  the  besieged.—JlMJlreM,  toL  v. 
P.M. 

One  of  the  deputed  dtlsens,  **  showing  himself  more  rash 
Chan  wise,  mora  arrogant  than  learned,  took  upon  him  toshow 
wherein  the  glorie  of  victorie  consisted ;  adTising  the  king  not 
to  show  his  manhood  In  famishing  a  multitude  of  poore  simple 
and  biBooent  people,  but  rather  snflbr  soch  miserable  wretches 
aa  tale  betwixt  the  walla  of  the  dtie  and  the  trenches  of  bis 
siege,  to  passe  through  the  camp,  that  tbeie  might  get  their 
liTlng  in  other  places ;  then  if  he  durst  manfullie  assault  the 
place,  and  by  force  subdue  it,  he  should  win  both  worldlle 
fhme,  and  merit  great  meed  from  the  tiands  of  Almightle  God, 
for  having  compassion  of  the  poore,  needle,  and  indigent 
people.  When  this  orator  had*  said,  the  king  with  a  fierce 
countenance  and  bold  spirit,  reproved  them  for  their  malapert 
presumption,  in  that  they  should  seeme  to  go  about  to  teach 
him  what  belonged  to  the  dutie  of  a  conqueror,  and  there, 
fore  since  it  appeared  that  tlie  same  was  unknown  to  them, 
he  declared  that  the  goddesse  of  battell  called  Bellooa  had 
three  hand-maidens,  ever  of  necesahie  attending  upon  her,  as 
Blood,  Fire,  and  Famine,  and  whereas  It  laie  in  his  choice  to 
use  them  all  three,  he  had  appointed  onelie  the  meekest  maid 
of  those  three  damaels  to  punish  them  of  that  cUie  till  they 
were  brought  to  reason.  This  answer  pot  the  French  am- 
basMdor  In  a  great  studle,  musing  much  at  his  tMoeOemt  wU 
and  hawtinesse  of  courage."  —  Hotimkid. 

MThlle  the  court  resided  at  Beauvais,  Itaor  gsntleroen  and 
four  dtlsens  of  Bouni  were  sent  to  lay  before  the  king  and 
eovndl  their  miserable  atate  s  they  told  them  that  thousands 
of  persons  were  already  dead  with  hunger  within  thdr  town ; 
and  tliat  from  the  begfnulng  of  October,  they  had  been  forced 
to  live  on  hones,  dogs,  cats,  mice  and  rati,  and  other  things 
unfit  for  human  creatures.  They  bad  nevertheless  driven  fUll 
twelve  thousand  poor  people,  men,  women  and  children,  out  of 
the  place,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  perished  wretchedly 
in  the  ditches  of  the  town.  That  it  had  been  fluently 
necessary  to  draw  up  la  baskets  new.bom  children  from 
OMithers  who  had  been  brought  to  bed  In  these  ditches,  to  have 
them  baptised,  and  thry  were  afterwards  returned  to  their 
ly.  however,  had  perished  without  christening 


A  cry  of  frensying  anguish.* 

"From  that  hour 
On  all  the  busy  turmoil  of  the  world 
I  look'd  with  strange  indifference;  bearing  want 
With  the  sick  patience  of  a  mind  worn  out 
Nor  when  the  traitor  yielded  up  our  town* 
Aught  heeded  I  as  through  our  ruin*d  streets. 
Through  putrid  henn  of  fiuniah'd  carcasses. 
The  pomp  of  tiiimiph  paas'd.    One  pang  alone 
I  felt,  when  by  that  cruel  King's  oommand 


—all  which  things  were  grievous  and  pitiftd  to  be  related. 
They  then  added,  **  To  you  our  Lord  and  king,  and  to  yoo 
noble  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Rouen  have 
before  made  known  their  distress ;  they  now  again  Inform  yon 
how  much  they  are  suffering  fbr  you,  to  which  you  have  not 
yet  provided  any  remedy  according  to  your  promises.  We 
are  sent  to  yoa  for  the  last  time,  to  announce  to  yo«,  oa  the 
part  of  the  besieged,  that  if  wlthfai  a  few  days  they  are  not 
relieved,  they  shall  surnvder  th«aBselves  aad  their  town  «n 
the  English  king,  and  thenoefbrward  renottooe  all  aUegiaoce, 
faith,  and  service,  which  they  have  sworn  to  you."  The  king, 
duke,  and  council,  courteously  replied,  that  the  king's  fsrces 
were  not  as  yet  adequate  to  raise  the  siege,  which  they  were 
exceedingly  sorry  for  ;  but,  with  God's  pleasure,  they  should 
very  soon  be  relieved.  The  deputies  asked  by  what  time ; 
the  duke  answered,  before  the  fourth  day  after  Christmas. 
They  then  returned  to  their  town  with  difflculty,  tram  the 
great  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  besiegers,  and  related  all 
that  had  passed. 

The  besieged  now  suffered  the  greatest  distress  s  and  it  is 
impossible  to  reeqfiot  the  miseries  of  the  coasmon  people  from 
fismiae :  it  was  afterwards  known  that  upwards  of  fifty  »**?*'ti>nd 
had  perished  of  hunger.  Some,  when  they  saw  meat  carried 
through  the  street,  in  despair  ran  to  seise  it,  and  so  douig, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  severely  beaten,  and  even  wounded. 
During  the  space  of  three  months  no  provisions  were  seen  la 
the  markets,  but  every  thing  was  sold  secretly :  and  what  be- 
fore the  siege  was  worth  a  (arthing,  was  sold  for  twenty, 
thirty,  or  ev«i  forty ;  but  those  prices  were  too  high  for  the 
common  people,  and  benoe  the  groat  mortality  I  have  meo* 
tiooed.— i/imslreM,  vol.  v.  p.  61. 

1  The  names  of  our  Edwards  and  Henries  are  usually  cited 
together,  but  it  is  disgracing  the  Black  Prince  and  his  Csthc>r 
to  mention  them  with  Henry  of  Monmouth.  He  was  a  hard, 
hearted  man.  We  liave  seen  what  was  his  conduct  to  tlw 
fkmished  fugitives  from  Roan.  The  same  circumstance  oc- 
curred at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  the  difference  between  the 
roonarclu  caanoC  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  difference 
of  thdr  conduct  upon  the  same  occasion.  "  When  sir  John 
de  Vicane  perceived  tiiat  king  Edward  hUeoded  to  lie  long 
there,  he  thought  to  rid  the  town  of  as  many  usrirsa  moutba 
as  he  could ;  and  so  on  a  Wednesday,  being  the  13th  of  Sep. 
tember,  he  forced  out  of  the  town  more  than  seventeen  huivired 
of  the  poorest  and  least  necessary  people,  old  men,  wameo,  and 
children,  and  shut  the  gates  upon  them :  who  being  demanded, 
wherefore  they  came  out  of  the  town,  answered  with  great 
lamentation,  that  It  was  because  they  had  nothing  to  lire  osl. 
Then  king  Edward,  who  was  so  fierce  in  battle,  showed  m 
truly  royal  disposition  by  considering  the  sad  condition  of  Uic»« 
forlorn  wretches  i  for  he  not  only  would  not  force  them  b«ck 
again  into  the  town,  whereby  they  might  help  to  consume  the 
victuals,  but  be  gave  thrm  all  a  dinner  and  tuo-peuce  a-picoe, 
and  leave  to  pass  through  the  army  without  the  least  molest- 
ation i  whereby  he  so  wrought  upon  the  hearts  of  these  poor 
creatures,  that  many  of  them  prayed  to  God  for  his  pros- 
perity.".—JosAha  ifa/IMV. 

*  Roan  was  betrayed  by  Its  Burgundlaii  governor  Bootbrl. 
ller.  IXiring  the  siege  fifty  thousand  men  perished  through 
fatigue,  want,  and  the  use  of  unwholesome  prorisloos. 
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The  gallant  Blanchard  died  * :  oslmly  he  died. 
And  as  be  bow*d  beneath  the  axe,  thank'd  God 
That  be  had  done  hia  duty. 

"  I  survive, 
Anlitary,  friendless,  imtched  one, 
Rocnring  no  jof  ssve  in  the  certain  hope 
That  I  shall  soon  be  gathered  to  my  sires, 
And  foon  repose,  there  where  the  wicked  ce^se* 
Fnxa  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest  ** 

**  And  happy,**  cried  the  delegated  Maid, 
And  happy  they  who  in  that  holy  fiiith 
Bow  meekly  to  the  rod!  A  little  while 
Shan  fhey  endure  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  iivustlce  of  the  great:  a  little  while 
Though  shelterless  they  feel  the  wintry  wind. 
The  wind  shall  whistle  o*er  their  turf-grown  grave. 
And  all  be  peace  below.    But  woe  to  those. 
Woe  to  the  Ulghty  Ones  who  send  abroad 
Their  mlnisterB  of  death,  and  give  to  Fury 
The  flaming  firebrand ;  these  indeed  shall  live 

t  "  Bflf  d*Angletem  Art  eoupper  la  teste  k  AUain  Blan- 
chm  cappitalne  dn  conunim.** —  M0$atretet,  V.  cxcWi. 

*  "  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling ;  and  the  wear j 
beitmt.**— Jo».iiL17. 

'  "  Cent  drapeaux  fimdbres 

Etalolent  en  pleln  jour  de  pompeuses  tSndbres." 

Le  Moj/ne.    St.  Lotus,  Ur.  xtI. 

<  **  When  all  thtegi  necessary  were  prepared  for  the  conTey- 
■aeeof  the  dead  king  into  England,  his  body  was  laid  In  a 
chariot,  vfaieh  was  drmwn  by  foar  great  horses :  and  al>ove  the 
dtad  corpie,  they  laid  a  figure  made  of  boiled  hides,  or  leather 
wpreieming  his  person,  as  near  to  the  semblance  of  him  as 
coqU  be  devised,  patnted  curiously  to  the  ■imilltude  of  a 
Urtng  creafiore ;  -upon  whose  bead  was  set  an  imperial  diadem 
of  gold  and  precious  stones,  on  his  body  a  purple  robe  fkirred 
with  erafDe.  and  fa  his  right  liand  he  held  a  sceptre  royal, 
and  in  his  left  hand  a  ball  of  gold,  with  a  cross  fixed  thereon. 
And  m  this  saanner  adorned,  was  this  figure  laid  in  a  bed  in 
the  aid  duuiot,  with  his  visage  uncoTered  towards  the 
hexna :  and  the  coverture  of  his  bed  was  red  sllke  beaten 
vith  gold;  and  besides  that,  when  the  body  should  passe 
throng  any  good  towtue,  a  canopy  of  marvellous  great  value 
va«  borne  over  the  chariot  by  men  of  great  worship.  In  this 
■aniwr,  acoorapanled  of  tiie  king  of  Scots  and  of  all  princes, 
lonSs,  and  knights  of  his  house,  he  was  brought  from  Roane 
to  Abvflle,  where  tbe  corpse  was  set  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Mftaoe.  From  AbvlUe  he  was  brought  to  Hedin,  and  from 
tbcMe  to  Monstrudl,  so  to  Bulloigne,  and  so  to  Calioe.  In 
an  thti  joomcy  were  many  men  about  the  chariot  clothed  all 
hi  vUte,  whldi  bare  in  their  hands  torches  burning :  after 
vhooM  followed  all  the  household  servants  in  blacks,  and 
after  tboB  came  the  princes,  lords,  and  estates  of  the  king's 
Mood,  adorned  in  vestures  of  mourning ;  and  after  all  this, 
from  the  said  corpse  the  distance  of  two  EnglUih  myles,  fol- 
bwed  the  queeoe  of  England  right  honourably  accompanyed. 
Is  this  manner  Uiey  entered  Caltce." — Sttne<. 

**  At  ^bout  a  league  distant  followed  the  queen,  with  a  nu- 
nenntt  attendance.  From  Calais  they  embarked  for  Dover, 
and  ^aaai^  tlirongh  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  arrived  at 
^^xAm  on  Martinmas-day. 

**  Wk«tt  tbe  funeral  approached  London,  fifteen  bishops 
dnued  At  jMmi((|eaiiftatf,  several  mitred  abbots  and  church, 
■wa,  with  a  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  came  out  to 
B««t  U.  The  chorchmen  chauntcd  the  service  for  the  dead 
as  it  passed  over  London  bridge,  through  Lombard  street,  to 
Sc  Paal*8  esthedraL  Kcar  tbe  car  were  the  relations  of  the 
bte  king,  nltciing  load  lamentations.    On  the  collar  of  the 


The  heroes  of  the  wandering  minstrel's  song : 
But  they  have  their  reward ;  the  innocent  blood 
Steams  up  to  Heaven  against  them  i  Qod  shall  hear 
The  widow's  groan.** 

**  I  saw  him,'*  Bertram  cried, 
*'  Henry  of  Agincourt,  this  mighty  King, 

00  to  his  grave.     The  long  procession  pass'd 
Slowly  from  town  to  town,  and  when  I  heard 
The  deep-toned  dirge,  and  saw  the  banners  wave 
A  pompous  shade  3,  and  the  tall  torches  cast 

In  the  mid-day  sun  a  dim  and  gloomy  light,  * 

1  thought  what  he  had  been  on  earth  who  now 
Was  gone  to  his  account,  and  blest  my  God 

I  was  not  such  a^  he  T' 

So  spake  the  old  man. 
And  then  his  guests  betook  them  to  repose. 


first  horse  that  djrew  the  ear  were  emblaxoned  the  ancient  arms 
of  England ;  on  that  of  the  second,  the  arms  of  France  and 
England  quartered  the  same  aa  he  bore  during  his  lifetime ; 
on  that  of  the  third,  the  arms  of  France  simply  ;  on  that  of 
the  fourth  horso  were  painted  the  arms  of  the  noble  king 
Arthur,  whom  no  one  could  conquer :  they  were  three  crowns 
or,  on  a  shield  asure. 

"  When  the  funeral  service  hadbeen  royalty  performed  in 
the  cathedral,  the  body  was  carried  to  be  interred  at  Westmin. 
ster  abbey  with  his  ancestors.  At  tliis  funeral,  and  In  regaid 
to  every  thing  concerning  it,  greater  pomp  and  expense  were 
made  than  had  been  done  for  two  hundred  years  at  the  inter- 
ment of  any  king  of  England ;  and  even  now  as  much  honour 
and  reverence  Is  daily  paid  to  hia  tomb,  as  if  it  were  certain 
he  was  a  saint  In  Paradise. 

**  Thus  ended  the  life  of  king  Henry  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  for  when  he  died  he  was  but  forty  years  old.  He  was  very 
wise  and  able  in  every  business  he  undertook,  and  of  a  deter- 
mined character.  During  the  seven  or  eight  years  he  ruled 
in  France,  be  made  greater  conquests  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors iiad  done :  It  Is  true  he  was  so  feared  by  his  princes 
and  captains,  that  none  dared  to  disobey  his  orders,  however 
nearly  related  to  him,  more  especially  his  English  subjects. 
In  this  state  of  obedience  were  bis  subjects  of  France  and 
England  in  general ;  and  the  principal  cause  was,  that  If  any 
person  transgressed  his  ordinances,  he  had  him  instantly 
punished  without  favour  or  mercy.'*— A/onslre/ri,  vol.  v.  p. 376. 

"  A  noble  knight  of  Plcanty  used  a  joking  expression  to  his 
herald  respecting  king  Henry,  which  was  afterwards  often 
repeated.  Sir  Sarrasln  d*  Arly,  uncle  to  the  Vidame  of  Amiens, 
who  might  be  about  sixty  years  of  age,  resided  In  the  castle  of 
Achere,  which  he  had  had  with  his  wife,  sister  to  the  lord 
d'Offemont,  near  to  Pas  in  Artols.  He  was  laid  op  with  the 
gout,  but  very  eager  in  his  Inquiries  after  news  of  what  was 
going  on.  One  day  his  poursulvant,  named  Haurenas,  of  the 
same  age  as  himself,  and  who  had  long  served  him,  returned 
from  making  the  usuAl  inquiries ;  and  on  sir  Sarrasln  ques- 
tioning him  and  asking  him  if  he  had  heard  any  particulars  of 
the  death  of  the  king  of  England,  he.  said  that  he  had,  and 
had  even  seen  his  corpse  at  Abbeville,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ulfran ;  and  then  related  how  he  was  attired,  nearly  as  has 
been  before  described.  The  knight  th^^n  aaked  him  on  his 
faith  if  he  had  diligently  observed  him  ?  On  his  answering 
that  he  had,  *  Now,  on  thy  oath,  tell  me,'  added  sir  Sarrasln, 
*  if  he  had  his  boots  on  ?  *  *  No,  my  lord,  by  my  faith  he  had 
not.*  The  knight  then  cried  out,  *  Haurenas,  my  good  friend, 
never  believe  me  if  he  has  not  left  them  in  France  I  *  This 
expression  set  the  company  a  kughlng,  and  then  they  talked 
of  other  mAtter*.**  —  Monstreki,  vol.  v.  p.  377. 
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THE   THIRD   BOOK. 


Faie  dawn*d  the  morning,  and  the  early  boo 
Pour*d  on  the  latticed  cot  a  cheerful  gleam. 
And  up  the  tnvelleri  rote,  and  on  their  way 
Hastened,  their  dangerous  way  i,  through  fertile  tracks 
Laid  waste  by  war.     They  pass'd  the  Aozervois ; 
The  autumnal  rains  had  beaten  to  the  earth^ 
The  unreap'd  harrest ;  from  the  village  church 
No  even-aong  bell  was  heard ;  the  shepherd's  dog 
Prey*d  on  the  scatter'd  flock,  for  there  was  now 
No  hand  to  feed  him,  and  upon  the  hearth 
Where  he  had  slumber*d  at  his  master's  feet 
Weeds  grew  and  reptiles  crawl'd.     Or  if  they  found 
Sometimes  a  welcome,  those  who  wdooroed  them 
Were  old  and  hdpleas  creatuics,  lingering  there 
Where  they  were  bom,  and  where  they  wlsh*d  to 

die. 
The  place  being  all  that  they  had  left  to  lore. 
They  pass'd  the  Tonne,  they  pass'd  the  rapid  Loire, 
Still  urging  on  their  way  with  cautious  speed. 
Shunning  Auxerre,  and  Bar's  embattled  wall. 
And  Bomonntin's  towera, 

So  journeying  00, 
Fast  by  a  spring,  which  welling  at  his  feet 
With  many  a  winding  crept  along  the  mead, 
A  Knight  they  saw,  who  there  at  bis  repast 
Let  the  west  wind  play  round  his  ungirt  brow. 
Approaching  near,  the  Bastard  recognised 
That  fidthfiil  friend  of  Orleans,  the  brave  chief 
Du  Chastel ;  and  their  mutual  greeting  pass'd. 


*  The  toftmar  of  Vsucoulear  appohrted  deur  gmliU' 
komme»  to  oonduct  the  Usld  to  Chlaon.  *'  lis  rarent  peine 
k  le  charger  de  cette  comminlon,  i  cause  qu'll  falloit  paster 
au  trsf ert  du  paji  ennemi ;  malt  elle  leur  dtt  ar«e  ftninet6 
qu'ilt  ne  cralgnUkcnt  lien,  et  que  tArement  rux  eC  eile  srri- 
veroleot  soprfa  du  rol,  tsni  qu'll  leur  srrfTit  rien  de  fAchfux. 

**  lit  partlreot,  pMtdreni  par  rAuxerroli  nns  obttJicle 
quotquc  lef  AngloU  en  futient  let  maftret,  trsTertferent  plu- 
ftleun  rlvliret  i  la  nage,  entrdrent  dsni  lei  pay*  de  la  doml- 
nstfon  da  rol,o&  let  parttet  ennemlet  couroient  de  lout  cAcfo, 
tani  en  reocootrer  aucune :  arri  v2-reot  heureuMment  i  Chfnou 
oO  le  Rol  ^tolt,  et  lul  donn^ent  avis  de  leur  arrlvde  et  du 
t(t)et  qui  lea  anenolt.  Tout  le  monde  ftit  ntrtaieraeBt 
turpris  d'un  il  long  rojage  fklt  avec  tant  de  Umbeur."  — 
P.  DanM. 

«  **  Nil  Oalltt  pertnrbatlot,  nil  tpoltattos.  nil  egentlua  enet ; 
•ed  tieque  cum  millte  neliut  agebatur,  qui  lametsi  gaudebat 
pr»dA.  Interim  tamen  trucldchatur  pattlm,  dum  uterque  rex 
clvitatet  tu«  factiontt  principet  In  flde  retfnere  atuderet. 
Igltur  jam  cadlnm  tatlotat  utrumque  populum  ceperat,  jamque 
tot  damna  ntrlnque  lllata  efvat,  ut  qultque  generatim  le  op- 
prettum,  taeeratum,  perdlturo  lng«*mlacerrt,doloreqtte  tommo 
angereCur,  dlsmmpfretur,  cnirlaretur,  ac  per  Id  animi  quam. 
Tit  obttlnatliilml  ad  pacem  Incllnarentur.  Simul  urgebat  ad 
hoc  return  omnium  Inopia;  paatlm  enlm  agri  deraatatl  loeuHi 
manebant,  cum  prvtertim  homlnet  pro  ▼Iti  tuendl,  non  arra 
eolere  ted  bello  tervlre  oecettarlft  rogerentur.  lu  tot  nrgen- 
tibut  malls,  neuter  a  pace  abhorrehat,  ted  alter  ab  altero  earn 
ant  pecere,  tel  admlttere  turpe  putabat."  —  Foijfdort  Vtrgtl. 

The  eflbct  of  thtt  contett  opoo  Rogland  wat  icaroety  lets 


They  on  the  rticamlet's  moaiy  bank  redined 
Beside  him,  and  hia  frugal  five  partook, 
And  drank  the  running  wateiib 

"  Art  thou  bound 
For  the  Court,  Dunois  ?  **  ezclaim'd  the  aged  Knight : 
**  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  far  away,  shut  up 
In  Orleans,  where  her  valiant  sons  the  siege 
Bight  loyally  endure  I  ** 

<'  I  left  the  town," 
Dunois  replied,  **  thinking  that  my  prompt  speed 
BCIght  seise  the  enemy's  stores,  and  with  friesh  force 
Be-enter.    Fabtolffe's  better  fate  prevail*d,9 
And  frtun  the  field  of  shame  my  maddening  horae 
Bore  me,  an  aitow  having  pioced  his  flank. 
Worn  ont  and  fldnt  with  that  day's  dangerous  toQ, 
My  deep  wotmds  bleeding,  vainly  with  weak  hand 
I  check'd  the  powerless  rein.    Nor  aught  cviQVI 
When  heal'd  at  length,  defeated  and  alone 
Again  to  enter  Orleans.    In  Lorraine 
I  sought  to  raise  new  powers,  and  now  retum'd 
With  strangest  and  most  unexpected  aid 
Sent  by  high  Heaven,  1  seek  the  Court,  and  thence 
To  that  beleaguer'd  town  ahail  lead  such  force. 
That  Che  proud  £n j^h  in  their  flckb  of  blood 
Shall  perish.** 

**  I  too,**  Tannegoy  reply'd, 
"  In  the  field  of  battle  once  again  perrhance 
May  serve  my  royal  Master ;  In  his  cause 
My  youth  adventur'd  much,  nor  can  my  age 
Find  better  close  than  in  the  dang  of  arms 
To  die  for  him  whom  I  have  lived  to  serve.  ^ 
Thou  art  fior  the  Court.     Son  of  the  Chief  I  iovcd ! 
Be  wise  by  my  experiaooe.     He  who  seeks 
Court-fkvour,  ventures  like  a  boy  who  leans 
Over  the  brink  of  some  high  precipice 
To  reach  the  o*er-hanging  fruit.*   Thou  aeest  me 
here 


miooiM.  **lathelast]rearofthtT«ctar{oaslIaory  V.  than 
wat  not  a  raOdent  nonber  of  gentleoMB  Mk  In  Eoglaiid  U 
carry  on  the  butineea  of  drfl  goveniBMOt. 

**  But  If  the  ▼tcforlcs  of  Henry  were  so  fatal  to  tha  popo- 
lalion  of  his  eoontry,  the  detaus  and  dlaaatart  of  the  wiccead 
ing  reign  were  ttlll  more  destructive.  In  the  Mch  year  of 
this  war,  the  Inttraetlont  given  to  the  cardinal  of  Winchcftor 
and  other  plenipotentiaries  appohited  to  treat  abottt  a  peaoa, 
authoriiethem  to  repretent  to  tboteof  Fmco**  that  chsrehaaB 
been  moo  men  tlayne  in  thete  wan  kit  tbo  Udo  and  dsfane 
of  the  coroone  of  France,  of  ooa  naeloii  and  other,  tbsD  been 
at  thia  daye  in  both  Undyt,  and  ao  much  chrittieiM  Mode 
•bed.  that  It  la  to  grete  a  aorow  and  n  ommr  to  thlak  or 
here  It.'* — Hemrf.    Bfmwr't  Fmdnm. 

*  Dunolawaa  wounded  In  the  battle  of  Henrlogs,  or  Brntrral 
Saint-Denya. 

*  Tannegoy  du  Chitel  bad  aaved  the  1Mb  of  Charioa  wbc« 
Paria  was  teised  by  the  Burgundlana.  Uale  Adata.  a  man 
noted  ibr  frrodty,  even  in  that  age,  wna  adaalttad  aS  aaidnlgfat 
into  the  city  with  eight  hundred  borao.  The  paftlsana  of 
Burgundy  were  under  arma  to  aaatat  thaaa.  and  a  draaitfol 
alaoghter  of  the  Annagnaca  eoaued.  D«  ChUol,  then  iro- 
temor  of  ttie  Baatlle.  brlog  unable  to  rettiain  thotiimuH,  nai 
to  the  Louvre,  and  carried  away  the  Danphio  la  Ms  Alrt,  la 
order  to  aecore  him  In  hia  fortresa.".— ilap#n. 

a  ••  High  bvoora  like  aa  Bff-tress  are 

That  grow  upon  the  tidee  of  ro^,  whore  they 
Who  reach  their  flrult  adveatnre  muat  ao  tar 
Ae  to  hasard  tbair  deep  downMl.**<-»  i 
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A  huiiah*d  man,  Banoisi  I  bo  to  appeaw 
Richemont,  who  jealous  of  the  royvl  ear. 
With  midnight  murder  leagues,  and  down  the  Loire 
Sf  Dds  the  Mack  carcass  of  his  strangled  foe.  ^ 
^'ow  confident  of  strength,  at  the  King's  feet 


>  De  Scrrcs  si^i,  *'  The  king  was  wonderrully  ^contented 
to-  the  departure  of  Taooeguy  de  Chastel,  whom  he  called 
bcfaer ;  a  man  beloved,  and  of  amiable  conditions.  But  there 
«tt  XM>  reBDe4j<  He  bad  given  the  chief  stroke  to  John  Bur- 
frtwgne.  So  tikewise  he  protested,  without  aoy  difficulty,  to 
mire  liimself  vhitbertoeTer  bis  master  should  command 
him." 

>  Rkbeacmt  caused  DeGiae  feo  be  straagled  in  his  bed,  and 
tbniwn  lata  flwI«olre,  to  pa&isfa  tbtf  negUgaoce  that  bad  coca* 
•iooad  blaata  he  defsateA  bf  ao  inferior  force  at  Avraochet. 
The  rf  slahte  had  laid aiege  toSL  James  de  Beuvron.a  place 
•cnagly  garriaooed  bgr  the  English.  He  had  been  promised 
aeoBToy  of  nooey,  which  De  Ciac,  who  had  the  management 
af  the  txcasory*  purposely  detained  to  mortify  the  constable. 
SirbetDont  op^y  accused  the  treasurer,  and  revenged  hira- 
Mir  thos  viiaeotly.  After  this,  he  boldly  declared  that  he 
would  serve  in  the  same  manner  any  person  whatsoever  that 
tbould  codeaTmsr  to  engross  the  king's  (kvour.  The  Camus 
of  BeadHea  aoeepled  Da  Glacfs  place,  aad  was  by  the  coi»> 
ftaUe's  means  assassinated  in  the  king's  presence. 

>  "  The  doke  of  Orkeans  was.  on  a  Wednesday,  the  feast- 
day  of  pope  St.  dement,  assassinated  in  Paris,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  iiis  return  from  dinner.  The 
Dorder  was  committed  by  about  eighteen  men,  who  had 
k^ged  at  an  hotel  having  for  sign  the  Image  of  our  Lady,  near 
tbe  Porte  Barbette,  and  who,  it  was  afterwards  discovered, 
lisd  tor  several  days  intended  this  assasslnatioo. 

**  On  fbe  Wednesday  beforeinendoaed,  they  sent  one  named 
Sen  de  Coaitabeaaa,  valet  de  chambre  to  the  king,  and  one 
of  theli  aeeoBpUoca*  to  tbe  duka  of  Orleans,  who  had  gone  to 
visit  the  qoeen  of  Francs  at  an  hotel  which  she  had  lately 
potdMiad  front  Montagu,  grand  master  of  the  king's  house- 
bold,  situated  very  near  tbe  Porte  Barbette.  She  had  Iain  in 
tbere  of  a  diild.  which  had  died  shortly  after  Its  birth,  and 
kad  not  then  accomplished  the  days  of  her  purification. 

**  Seas,  on  bis  seeing  the  duke,  said,  by  way  of  deceiving  him, 
*lly  kird«  the  Ung  sends  for  yon.  sod  you  must  instantly 
iMina  lo  bim,  for  he  has  business  of  ^reat  importance  to  you 
sBd  Um,  which  be  amst  coouminicate  to  you.'  The  duke, 
on  heailag  this  anesssgw,  was  eager  to  obey  tlie  king's  orders, 
aithsagh  the  mooarck  kaear  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  imme- 
*aUtj  SMoated  his  mide,  attended  by  two  esquires  on  one 
bsnc,  nd  inar  or  ftve  valets  on  foot,  who  followed  behind 
(  bat  his  other  attendants  made  no  haste  to 
He  hsid  made  this  visit  In  a  private  manner, 
I  sacwaaitBiAig  aa  this  tiose  be  bad  within  the  city  of  Paris 
<  ite  hwdmi  knigbts  aad  esqaires  of  his  retinue,  and  at  his 
I  «fenasu 

**  On  his  snlnd  et  the  Porte  Barbette,  the  eighteen  men.  all 
wtU  and  secretly  armed,  were  waiting  for  him,  and  were  lying 
bi  eabush  vnder  shelter  of  a  penthouse.  The  night  was 
pretty  dark,  and  as  they  sallied  out  against  him,  one  cried  out, 
*FatUtt  to  death  I'  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  on  tbe  wrist 
eithhlsbsrrteeaa  as  severed  it  from  his  arm. 

**  The  Aifce,  astonished  at  this  atUck,  cried  out, '  I  am  the 
'uka  sKMesaa !  *  when  the  assassins,  continuing  their  blows, 
saseaed,  *  You  are  the  person  we  were  looking  for.'  So 
■aay  nisbed  oa  biin  that  be  was  struck  off  bis  mule,  and  his 
AolLwasspOt  that  bis  brains  were  dashed  on  tbe  pavement. 
Thsybaid  hiaa  ever  aad  over,  end  massacred  him  that  he 
vas  very  soon  osaspletely  dead.  A  young  esquire,  a  German 
tiy  birth,  who  had  been  bis  page,  was  murdered  with  htm : 
uriaf  hb  nattar  sirack  to  tbe  ground,  he  threw  himself  on 
Ui  ho^r  to  pretact  bias,  but  in  vabi,  and  he  suflbred  for  his 
imeroes  aooiagn.  The  horse  which  carried  tbe  two esquhes 
thai  preeedsd  tbe  duke,  seeing  so  masqr  anned  men  advance, 
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He  stabs  the  King's  best  Mends,  and  then  demands, 
As  with  a  conqueror's  imperious  tone. 
The  post  of  honour.     Son  of  that  good  Duke 
Whose  death  my  arm  avenged^,  may  all  thy  days 
Be  happy:  serve  thy  ooimtry  in  the  field, 


began  to  #nort,  and  when  he  passed  them  set  out  on  a  gallop, 
so  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  checked. 

**  When  the  esquires  had  stopped  their  horse,  they  saw  their 
lord's  mule  following  them  fnll  gallop :  having  caught  him, 
they  fancied  the  duke  most  have  fkllen,  and  were  bringing  It 
back  by  the  bridle ;  but  on  their  arrival  where  their  lord  lay, 
they  were  menaoed  by  the  assassins,  that  if  they  did  not  in- 
stantly depart  they  should  share  his  fate.  Seeing  their  lord 
hsd  been  thus  basely  murdered,  they  hastened  to  the  hotel  of 
the  queen,  crying  out, '  Murder  I '  Those  who  bad  killed  the 
duke,  in  their  turn,  bawled  out, '  Fb-e  1 '  and  they  had  .arranged 
their  plan  that  while  some  were  assassinating  the  duke,  others 
were  to  set  fire  to  their  lodgings.  Some  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  the  rest  on  foot  made  off  as  they  could,  throwing 
behind  them  broken  glass  and  sharp  points  of  iron  to  prevent 
their  being  pursued* 

"  Report  said  that  many  of  them  went  tlie  back  way  to  tbe 
b6td  d'Artoia,  to  their  master  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
commanded  them  to  do  this  deed,  as  he  afterwards  publicly 
confessed,  to  inform  him  tut  the  success  of  their  murder ;  when 
instantly  afterward  tbey  withdrew  to  places  of  safety. 

"  The  chief  of  these  assassins,  and  the  conductor  of  the  busi- 
ness, was  one  called  Rollet  d'Auctonvllle,  a  Norman,  whom 
the  duke  of  Orleans  had  a  little  before  deprived  of  his  office 
of  commissioner  of  taxes,  which  the  king  had  given  to  him  at 
the  request  of  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy :  from  that  time  the 
said  Rollet  had  been  considering  how  he  could  revenge  bun- 
self  on  the  duke  of  Orleans.  His  other  accomplices  were 
William  Courteheuse  and  Seas  Courteheuzo,  before  men- 
tioned, from  the  country  of  Guines,  John  de  la  Motte,  and 
others,  to  the  amount  of  eighteen. 

"  Within  half  an  hour  the  household  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
hearing  of  this  horrid  murder,  made  loud  complaints,  and 
with  great  crowds  of  nobles  and  others  hastened  to  the  fatal 
spot,  where  they  found  him  lying  dead  in  the  street.  His 
knight  and  esquires,  and  in  general  all  his  dependants,  made 
grievous  lamentations,  seeing  him  thus  wounded  and  dis- 
figured.  With  many  groans  they  raised  the  body  and  carried 
U  to  the  hotel  of  the  lord  de  Rieux,  marshal  of  France,  which 
was  hard  by ;  aad  shortly  afterward  the  body  was  covered 
with  a  white  pall,  and  conveyed  most  honourably  to  thu 
Guillemins,  where  it  lay,  as  being  the  nearest  church  to  where 
the  murder  had  been  committed. 

"  Soon  afterward  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  many  other  princen, 
knights  and  esquires,  having  heard  of  this  foul  murder  of  the 
only  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  came  with  many  tears  to 
visit  tbe  body.  It  was  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  the 
monks  of  the  church,  with  all  the  late  duke's  household, 
watched  it  all  night,  saying  prayers,  and  singing  psalms  over 
it.  On  the  morrow  his  servants  found  the  baud  which  had 
been  cut  off,  and  collected  much  of  the  brains  that  had  bf*en 
scattered  over  the  street,  all  of  which  were  bidosed  bi  a  leaden 
case  and  placed  by  the  coffin. 

**  The  whole  of  the  princes  who  were  at  Paris,  except  the 
king  and  his  children,  namely,  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  dukes 
of  Berry,  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  the  marquis  du  Pont,  the 
counts  de  Nevers,  de  Clermont,  de  Vend6me,  de  St.  Pol,  de 
Daromartin,  the  constable  of  France,  and  several  others, 
having  assembled  with  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  and  nobles, 
and  e  multitude  of  the  citisens  of  Paris,  went  in  a  body  to  tbe 
church  of  the  Guillemins.  Then  the  principal  officers  of  the 
late  duke's  household  took  the  body  and  bore  it  out  of  the 
church,  with  a  great  mxmber  of  lighted  torches  carried  by  the 
esquires  of  the  defunct.  On  each  side  of  the  body  were  In 
due  order,  uttering  groans  and  shedding  tears,  the  king  of 
Sicily,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  each 
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But  in  the  hour  of  peace  amid  thy  friends 
Dwell  thou  without  ambition.'* 

So  he  spake. 
But  when  the  Bastard  told  his  wondrous  tale, 
How  interposing  Heaven  had  its  high  aid 
Vouchsafed  to  France,  the  old  man's  eyes  flash'd  fire. 
And  rising  from  the  bank,  his  ready  steed 
That  graied  beside  he  mounted.     "  Farewell  friend. 
And  thou,  the  Delegate  of  Heaven  1  **  he  cried. 
'<  I  go  to  do  my  part,  and  we  shall  meet 
At  Orleans.'*    Saying  thus,  he  spurr'd  away. 


holding  a  comer  of  the  pall.  After  the  body  foHowed  the 
other  princes,  the  clergy  and  barons,  according  to  their  ranks, 
recommending  his  soul  to  his  Creator ;  and  thus  they  pro- 
ceeded with  It  to  the  church  of  the  C§lestins.  When  a  most 
solemn  scrTice  had  been  performed*  the  body  was  interred  in 
a  beautiful  chapel  he  himielf  had  founded  and  bnllt.  After 
the  service  all  the  princes,  and  others  who  bad  attended  it, 
returned  to  their  homes.**  —  Monstrclet^  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

>  "  About  four  o'clock  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  the  popu- 
lace  of  Paris  rose  to  the  amount  of  about  ilxty  thousand, 
fearing  (as  they  said)  that  the  prisoners  would  be  set  at 
liberty,  although  the  new  proTost  of  Paris  and  other  lords 
assured  them  to  the  contrary.  They  were  armed  with  old 
mallets,  hatchets,  states  and  other  disorderly  weapons,  and 
paraded  through  the  streets  shouting,  *  Long  live  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  1 '  toward  the  different  prisons  in 
Paris,  namely,  the  Palace,  St.  Mogllore,  St  Martin  des 
Champs,  the  Chatelet,  the  Temple,  and  to  other  places 
wherein  any  prisoners  were  confined.  They  forced  open  all 
their  doors,  and  killed  Chepier  and  Chepiere,  with  the  whole 
of  the  prisoners,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  hundred  or  there- 
abouts, the  principal  of  whom  were  the  count  de  Armagnac, 
constable  of  France,  master  Henry  de  Marie,  chancellor  to 
the  king,  the  bishops  of  Coutances,  of  Bayeux,  of  Kvreux,  of 
Senlis.  of  Saintes,  the  count  de  Grand-Pre,  Raymonnet  de  la 
Guerre,  the  abbot  de  St.  Conille  de  Compiegnc,  sir  Hector 
de  Chartres,  sir  Enguerrand  de  Marcoignet,  Chariot  Poupart, 
master  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  the  members  of  the  courts  of 
justice  and  of  the  treasury,  and  in  general  all  they  could  find : 
among  the  number  were  seyeral  even  of  the  Burguodian 
party  confined  for  debt 

"  In  this  massacre  several  women  were  killed,  and  left  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  put  to  death.  This  cruel 
butchery  lasted  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Those  confined  in  the  grand  Chatelet,  having 
arms,  defended  themselves  valiantly,  and  slew  many  of  the 
populace;  but  on  the  morrow,  by  means  of  fire  and  smoke, 
they  were  conquered,  and  the  mob  made  many  of  them  leap 
from  the  battlements  of  the  towers,  when  they  were  received 
on  the  points  of  the  spears  of  those  in  the  streets,  and  cruelly 
mangled.  At  this  dreadful  business  were  present  the  new 
provost  of  Paris,  sir  John  de  Luxembourg,  the  lord  de  Fos> 
seaux,  the  lord  de  I'Isle-Adaro,  the  vidame  of  Amiens,  the 
lord  de  Cbevreuse,  the  lord  de  Cliastellus,  the  lord  de  Cohen, 
sir  James  de  llarcourt,  sir  Edmond  de  Lombers,  the  lord 
d'Auxois,  and  others,  to  the  amount  of  upward  of  a  thousand 
combatants,  armed  and  on  horseback,  ready  to  defend  the 
murderers  should  there  be  any  necessity.  Many  were 
shucked  and  astonished  at  such  cruel  conduct;  but  they 
dared  not  say  any  thing  except,  *  Well,  my  boys  I '  The 
bodies  of  the  constable,  the  cliancellor,  and  of  Itayraonnet  de 
la  Guerre  were  stripped  naked,  tied  together  with  a  cord,  and 
dragged  for  three  days  by  the  blackguards  of  Paris  through 
thf  streets ;  the  body  of  the  constable  had  the  breadth  of  two 
flng^s  of  his  skin  cut  off  crosswise,  like  to  a  bend  in  heraldry, 
hy  way  of  derision :  and  they  were  thus  publicly  exposed 
quite  naked  to  the  sight  of  all ;  on  the  fourth  day  they  were 
dragged  out  of  Paris  on  a  hurdle,  and  burled  with  the  others 
In  a  ditch  called  la  Louviere. 


They  journey  on  their  way  till  Chinon*s  towers 
Rose  on  the  distant  vietr ;  the  royal  seat 
Of  Charles,  while  Paris  with  her  servile  sons, 
A  headstrong,  mutable,  ferocious  race, 
Bow'd  to  the  invader's  yoke ;  City  even  then 
Above  all  Cities  noted  for  dire  deeds  I 
Tet  doom'd  to  be  the  scene  of  blacker  guilt, 
Opprobry  more  enduring,  crimes  that  calFd 
For  heavier  vengeance,  than  in  those  dark  days 
When  the  Burgundian  fiiction  flll'd  thy  streets 
With  carnage.  I  Twice  hast  thou  since  then  been  made 


**  Notwithstanding  the  great  lords  after  this  took  much 
paint  to  pacify  the  populace,  and  remonstrated  with  them, 
that  they  oaght  to  allow  the  king's  juKice  to  take  Ha  n^golar 
course  against  oflienders,  they  would  not  desist,  hot  went  te 
great  crowds  to  the  booaes  of  such  as  had  teronrod  tlM  Ar» 
magnact,  or  of  those  whom  they  dlsUked,  and  klUed  them 
without  mercy,  carrying  away  all  they  oouU  find.  In  tbeee 
times  it  was  enough  If  one  man  hated  another  at  Paris,  of 
whatever  rank  he  might  be,  Burgundian  or  not,  to  say,  *  There 
goes  an  Armagnac,'  and  he  was  instantly  put  to  death  without 
further  inquiry  being  made."  —  Monstretet,  vol.  v.  p.  SO. 

**  To  add  to  the  tribulations  of  these  timet  the  Parisians 
again  assembled  In  great  numbers,  as  they  had  bcfbre  done, 
and  went  to  all  the  prisons  In  Paris,  broke  Into  them,  and 
put  to  death  full  three  hundred  priiooers,  many  of  vdiom  bad 
been  confined  there  since  the  last  butcheiy.  In  the  norataer 
of  those  murdered  were  sir  James  de  Monmor,  and  Sir  Looit 
de  Corail,  chamberlain  to  the  king,  with  many  nobles  and 
churchmen.  They  then  went  to  the  lower  court  of  the  bas- 
tille of  St.  Anthony,  and  demanded  that  six  prisoners,  whom 
they  named,  should  bo  given  up  to  them,  or  they  would  attack 
the  place :  In  fact,  they  began  to  pull  down  the  wall  of  the 
gate,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  lodged  iietr  the  bas- 
tille, vexed  to  the  heart  at  such  proceedings,  to  avoid  worse, 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  delivered  to  them.  If  any  of  their 
leaders  would  promise  that  they  should  be  conducted  to  the 
Chatelet  prison,  and  suffered  to  be  punished  according  to 
their  deserts  by  the  king's  court  of  Justice.  Upon  this  they 
all  departed,  and  by  way  of  glossing  over  their  promise,  they 
led  the  prisoners  near  to  the  Chatelet,  when  they  put  them 
to  death,  and  stripped  them  naked.  They  then  divided  into 
several  large  companies  and  paraded  the  streets  of  Paris, 
entering  the  houses  of  many  who  had  been  Armagnacs,  plun- 
dering and  murdering  all  without  mercy.  In  like  manner  as 
before,  when  they  met  any  person  they  disliked,  he  was  slain 
instantly ;  and  Uteir  principal  leader  was  Cappeluche,  the 
hangman  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

**  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  alarmed  at  these  Insurrections, 
sent  for  some  of  the  chief  citltens,  with  whom  he  remon- 
strated on  the  consequences  these  disturbances  might  have. 
The  citiiens  excused  themselves  from  being  any  way  con- 
cerned, and  said  they  were  much  grieved  to  witness  them  : 
they  added,  they  were  all  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  bad  thus 
risen  to  pillage  the  more  wealthy;  and  they  required  the 
duke  to  provide  a  remedy  by  employing  these  men  in  his 
wars.  It  was  then  proclaimed,  in  the  names  of  the  king  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  under  pain  of  death,  that  no  person 
should  tumultuously  assemble,  nor  any  more  murders  or 
pillage  take  place ;  but  that  such  as  had  of  late  risen  In  the 
insurrection  should  prepare  themselves  to  march  to  the 
sieges  of  Montlehery  and  Marcoussi,  now  held  by  the  klng*s 
enemies.  The  commonalty  made  reply,  that  they  would 
cheerfully  do  so  If  they  had  proper  captains  appointed  to  lead 
them. 

"  Within  a  few  days,  to  avoid  similar  tumults  In  Paris,  six 
thousand  of  the  populace  were  sent  to  Montlehery  under  the 
command  of  the  lord  de  Cohen,  sir  Walter  de  Rupp<^  and  sir 
Walter  Raillart,  with  a  certain  nnmber  of  men  at  arms,  and 
store  of  cannon  and  ammunition  sufllclent  for  a  siege.   These 
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A  horror  and  a  warning  to  all  lands ; 
VFhen  kingly  power  conspired  with  papal  craft 
To  plot  and  perpetrate  that  maioacre, 
IHiich  neither  change  of  kalendar,  nor  lapse 
Of  time,  shall  hide  from  memory,  or  eflbce  ; 
And  when  in  more  enllghten'd  days, .  .  so  deem'd. 
So  vamitedf .  .  the  astonish'd  nations  saw 
A  people,  to  tb^  own  devices  left 
Therefore  as  hy  judicial  frenzy  stricken, 
lAwleas  and  godless,  fill  the  whole  wide  realm 
With  terror,  and  with  wickedness  and  woe, .  . 
A  more  astounding  judgement  than  when  Heayen 
SbowerM  on  the  cities  of  the  accursed  plain 
Its  Are  and  sulphur  down. 

In  Paris  now 
The  Invader  triumphed.     On  an  in&nt*8  head 
Had  Bedford  placed  the  crown  of  Charlemagne. 
And  foctiouB  Bohica  bow*d  the  solvect  knee. 
And  own*d  an  EngUdt  inflmt  for  thdr  King, 
Jtftlse  to  their  own  liege  Lord. 

*•  Beloved  of  Heaven,** 
Then  said  the  Son  of  Orteans  to  the  Maid, 
"  Ix>  these  the  walls  of  Chinon,  this  the  abode 
Of  Charles  our  monarch.     Here  in  revelry 
He  of  his  armies  vanquished,  his  fair  towns 
Subdued,  hears  careless  and  prolongs  the  dance. 
And  little  marvel  I  that  to  the  cares 
Of  empire  still  he  tarns  the  unwilling  ear. 
For  loss  on  loss,  defeat  upon  defeat. 
His  strong  holds  taken,  and  his  bravest  Chieft 
Or  slain  or  captured,  and  the  hopes  of  youth 
All  blasted  have  subdued  the  royal  mind 
Undisciplined  in  Fortitude's  stem  schooL 
So  may  thy  voice  arouse  his  sleeping  virtue  t  **  * 

knlgbU  led  them  to  Montlehery,  where  they  made  a  sharp 
attack  OD  the  DauphiooU  within  the  castle. 

**  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  alter  their  departure,  arrested 
■ereral  of  their  accompUcet,  and  the  principal  movers  of  the 
late  insurrection,  some  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  t>eheaded, 
others  to  be  hanged  or  drowned  In  the  Seine ;  even  their 
leader  Cappeluche,  the  hangman,  was  beheaded  in  the  market. 
place.  When  news  of  this  was  carried  to  the  Parisians  who 
had  been  sent  to  Montlehery,  they  marched  back  to  Paris  to 
raise  another  rebellion,  but  the  gates  were  closed  against 
them,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  return  to  the  siege." 

Momtrdet^  vol.  v.  p.  47. 

To  what  is  it  owing  that  four  centuries  should  have  made 
io  little  difference  in  the  character  of  the  Parisians  ? 

t  "  Charles,  in  despair  of  collecting  an  army  which  should 
dare  to  approach  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  not  only  gave 
the  dty  of  Orleans  for  lost,  but  began  to  entertain  a  very  dis- 
mal prospect  with  regard  to  the  general  state  of  his  afihirs. 
He  saw  that  the  country  In  which  he  had  hitherto,  with  great 
difficulty,  subsisted,  would  be  laid  entirely  open  to  the  inva- 
sion of  a  powerful  and  victorious  enemy,  and  he  already  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  retiring  with  the  remains  of  his  forces 
into  Languedoc  andDauphiny,  and  defending  himself  as  long 
as  possible  in  those  remote  provinces.  But  it  was  fortunate 
for  this  good  prince,  that  as  he  ley  under  the  dominion  of  the 
fair,  the  women  whom  he  consulted  had  the  spirit  to  support 
his  sinking  resolution  in  this  desperate  extremity.  Mary  of 
Anjou,  his  queen,  a  princess  of  great  merit  and  prudence, 
vehemently  opposed  this  measure,  which  she  foresaw  would 
discourage  all  his  partisans,  and  serve  as  a  general  signal  for 
deserting  a  prince  who  seemed  himself  to  despair  of  success  ; 
hli  mistress  too,  the  fair  Agnes  Sorrel,  who  lived  In  entire 
amity  with  the  queen,  aeoooded  all  her  remonstrances."  — 
Hi 


The  missioned  Maid  replied,  «Do  thou,  Dunois, 
Announce  my  mission  to  the  royal  ear. 
I  on  the  river's  winding  bank  the  while 
Will  roam,  collecting  for  the  interview 
My  thoughts,  though  firm,  yet  troubled.      Who 

essays 
Achievements  of  great  import  wOl  perforce 
Feel  the  heart  heave ;  and  in  my  breast  I  own 
Such  perturbation." 

On  the  banks  of  Yienne 
Devious  the  Damsel  tum'd,  while  through  the  gate 
The  Son  of  Orleans  press*d  with  hasty  step 
To  seek  the  King.     Him  from  the  public  view 
He  found  secluded  with  his  blameless  Queen, 
And  his  partaker  of  the  unlawftil  bed. 
The  lofty-minded  Agnes. 

«  Son  of  Orleans  I " 
So  as  he  entered  cried  the  haughty  fidr. 
Thou  art  well  come  to  witness  the  disgrace, 
The  weak,  unmanly,  base  despondency 
Of  this  thy  Sovereign  Liege.     He  will  retreat 
To  distant  Dauphiny  i,  and  fly  the  war  1 
Go  then,  unworthy  of  thy  rank  I  retreat 
To  distant  Dauphiny,  and  fly  the  war, 
Becreant  tram  battle !    I  will  not  partake 
A  fugitive's  fate ;  when  thou  hast  lost  thy  crown 
Thou  losest  Agnes.  — Do'st  not  blush,  Dunois  1 
To  bleed  in  combat  for  a  Prince  like  this, 
Fit  only  like  the  Merovingian  race 
On  a  May  rooming  deck*d  with  flowers  *,  to  mount 
His  gay-bedizen*d  car,  and  ride  abroad 
And  make  the  multitude  a  holiday. 
Go,  Charles  !  and  hide  thee  in  a  woman's  garln 
And  these  long  locks  wHl  not  disgrace  thee  then  1  '*  ^ 

**  L'on  Cslt  bonneur  &  la  belle  AgnSs  Sorel,  Demoiselle  de 
Touraine,  maltresse  de  oe  Prince,  d'avoir  beaucoop  contribu^ 
k  I'encourager  en  cette  oecasion.  On  lui  fait  cet  honneur 
princlpalement  au  si^et  d'un  quatrain  rapport£  par  Saint 
Oelals,  corome  aiant  <te  fidt  par  le  Roi  Francois  I.  k  Thon- 
neur  de  cette  Demoiselle. 

**  Flui  de  touange  et  dliofineur  tu  mfirite. 
La  cause  itant  de  France  recouvrer. 
Que  ce  que  peut  dedans  un  Clottre  oavrer 
Clause  lionnaln,  ou  bien  d£vot  Hermite."— P.  Daniel. 

*  **  Here  In  this  first  race  you  shall  see  our  kings  but  once  a 
year,  the  first  day  of  May,  in  their  chariots  deckt  with  flowres 
and  grecoe,  and  drawn  by  four  oxen.  Whoso  hath  occasion 
to  treat  with  them  let  him  seeke  them  in  their  chambers, 
amidst  their  delights.  Let  him  talke  of  any  matters  of  state, 
he  shall  be  sent  to  the  Maire."  —  De  Serre*. 

Fuller  calls  this  race  **  a  chain  of  idle  kings,  well  linked 
together,  who  gave  themselves  over  to  pleasure  privately, 
never  coming  abroad,  but  ooely  on  May-day  they  showed  them- 
selves to  the  people,  riding  in  a  chariot,  adorned  with  flowers, 
and  drawn  with  oxen,  skno  caitel,  bmi  good  enough/or  wokaff 
a  luggage."  —  Hoiif  Warre. 

**  Ces  Rols  hldeax  en  longoe  barbe  espesse. 
En  longs  cheveux,  omei,  presse  sur  presse, 
De  cbairaes  d*or  et  de  carquans  graves, 
Hants  dans  un  char  en  triomphe  eleves, 
Une  fois  Tan  se  feront  voir  en  pompe 
Enflei  d*un  fardqui  le  vulgairetrompe.**— iZonsord. 

*  "  Long  hair  was  peculiar  to  the  kings  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  French  monarchy.  When  Fredegonda  had  murthered 
Clovis  and  thrown  him  into  the  river,  the  fisherman  who 
found  his  body  knew  it  Xxj  the  long  hair."  —  Mneray, 
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«« Nay,  Xgnes  !**  Charies  replied,  "reproadiBAiiot  ( 
I  have  enough  €f  scmtow.     Look  around, 
See  this  !Ur  oountvr  nnged  by  the  foe. 
My  strong  taold»  taken,  and  my  bravett  frienda 
Fallen  in  the  field,  or  captivea  tsr  away. 
Dead  is  the  Douglaa ;  cold  thy  gallant  heart. 
Illustrious  Buchan  1  ye  from  Scotland's  hiUs, 
Not  mindless  of  your  old  ally  distresa'd, 
Came  to  his  succour  ;  in  his  cause  ye  fought. 
For  him  ye  perished.    Rash  impetuous  Narbonne  I 
Thy  mangled  corse  waves  to  the  winds  of  Heaven.^ 
Cold,  GfaviUe,  is  thy  sinewy  arm  in  deatb ; 
Fallen  is  Ycntadaur  i  silent  in  the  grave 
Rambouillet  sleeps.     Bretagne's  unfaithful  chief 
Leagues  with  my  foes ;  and  RichemontS  or  in  arms 
Defies  my  weak  controvl,  or  from  oay  side, 
A  friend  more  dmded  than  the  enemy* 
Scares  my  best  servants  with  the  assassin's  sword. 
Soon  must  beleaguer'd  Orleans  fhll. — But  now 
A  truce  to  these  sad  thoughts  I  We  are  not  yet 
So  utterly  dcspoIlM  but  we  can  spread 
The  friendly  board,  and  giving  thee,  Dunols, 
Such  welcome  as  befits  thy  lather's  son, 
Win  from  our  public  cares  a  day  for  joy. 

Dunols  replied,  **  So  may  thy  fhture  years 
Pass  fhNm  mbfartune  fne,  as  all  these  Ills 
Shall  vanish  like  a  vision  of  the  ntght ! 
I  come  to  thee  the  joyfid  messenger 
Of  aid  from  Heaven ;  for  Heaven  hath  delegated 
A  humble  Maiden  to  deliver  France. 
That  holy  Maiden  asks  an  audience  now ; 
And  when  she  prohiises  miraculous  things, 
I  feel  It  Is  not  possible  to  hear 
And  disbelieve.** 

AstoniiOi'fi  by  his  speech 
Stood  Charles.     "  At  one  of  meaner  estimation 

At  a  later  period  the  custom  leemi  to  hare  become  general. 
Ftaqnler  uji,  **  lorg  de  mon  jeuDe  aage  nul  n*e«toit  tondu, 
fori  let  molnet.  Advint  par  metadrenture  que  le  roy  Francois 
premier  de  c«  nom,  ajant  eit^  fortuitemcot  blestt  i  la  teste 
d'un  tixon,  par  le  capitalnc  Lorges,  lieur  de  Moatgoumery, 
let  medecins  furent  d*advU  de  la  tondre.  Dcpuis  il  ne  porta 
plus  longs  cheveux,  estant  le  premier  dc  nos  rojs,  qui  par  un 
sinistre  aiigure  degencra  de  ce»te  venerable  ancieiinetf .  Sur 
•on  exerople,  lea  princes  premieremetit,  puis  les  gentiUhom. 
mes,  et  flnalement  tous  les  subjects  se  roulurcnt  former,  il 
ne  fut  pes  que  les  Prestres  ne  se  moissfnt  de  ceste  partie. 
Sur  la  plus  grande  partic  du  regna  dc  Fran9ois  premier,  et 
dersat,  ekacun  pottolt  longue  dievebirei  at  barbe  ras,  od 
SMinteaant  ebacuB  est  toodtu  et  porte  loogtM  barbe." 

*  ^  L«  Visoonte  4e  Narbonne  y  petit  ausai,  et  porta  la peiae 
de  sa  t^m^rite,  qui  aroit  et6  une  d«t  prlndpates  causes  da  la 
perta  4e  Is  batoiiUs.  La  due  de  Bstfort  slant  Cait  chercbrr 
son  oorpi,  la  Ot  teartolar  at  pandra  k  un  gibat,  paroe  ^u'll 
paaaoli  pour  avoir  4tf  eeiapllcs  4a  U  OMrt  du  due  de  Bour* 
f«ltne.'*./>.  DmmiH. 

s  Riobamont  bas  left  so  bonourabla  aaraa,  though  be  tied 
a  prima  minlater  up  tn  n  sack  and  threw  him  Into  the  river. 
For  this  ha  had  s  rojral  pracadeat  in  our  king  Jolm,  but 
Richamont  did  openly  what  tha  monarch  did  in  the  dark, and 
thara  is  some  dUlrrenca  between  s  murderer  and  an  execu- 
tioner, even  though  the  executioner  be  a  volunteer.  *'  II 
merits  sa  grace  (sajrs  Daniel),  par  las  services  qu'il  reodit  au 
roi  cooire  les  Anglols,  malgri  ce  prince  m^me.  11  fut  undes 
prinripaux  auteurs  de  la  reforme  de  la  mlUce  FnuiQolse,  qui 
produUli  la  tranquUlue  dc  la  France  Ft  Ira  grands  victoiret 
dunt  cUe  fUst  sutvic.    JU'autorlt^  qu'il  avoit  par  sa  charge  da 


I  should  have  cmikd,  Dunots,"  the  King  replied; 
"  But  thy  known  worth,  and  the  tried  loyalty 
Of  thy  Other's  house*  compel  me  even  to  this 
To  lend  a  serious  ear.     A  woman  sent 
To  rescue  us,  when  all  our  strength  hath  fall*d ! 
A  humble  Maiden  to  deliver  France ! 
One  whom  it  were  not  possible  to  hear. 
And  disbelieve  1.  .Dunols,  ill  now  bmeems 
Aught  wild  and  baxardous.    And  yet  our  state 
Being  what  it  is,  by  miracle  alone 
Deliverance  can  be  hoped  for.     Is  my  person 
Known  to  this  woman  ?  ** 

*<  That  it  cannot  bc» 
Unless  it  be  by  miracle  made  known," 
Dunols  replied ;  **  Cor  she  hath  never  left 
Her  native  hamlet  in  I^orraine  till  now." 

**  Here  then,*'  nooin'd  the  King,  ^  we  have  a  test 
Easy,  and  safe  withaL     Abide  thou  here ; 
And  hither  by  a  speedy  messenger 
Summon  the  Prophetess.     TTpon  the  thnme 
Let  some  one  take  his  seat  and  penonale 
My  presence,  while  I  mingle  in  the  train. 
If  she  indeed  be  by  the  Spirit  moved. 
That  Spirit,  certca,  wiU  direct  her  eyea 
To  the  true  Prince  whom  she  is  sent  to  serve : 
But  if  she  prove,  as  likeliest  we  must  deem. 
One  by  her  own  imaginations  crazed, 
Thus  falling  and  convinced,  she  may  return 
Unblamed  to  her  obscurity,  and  we 
Be  spared  the  shame  of  farther  loss  incurr'd 
By  credulous  fiilth.     Well  might  the  English  scoff,' 
If  on  a  frantic  woman  we  should  rest 
Our  last  reliance."     Thus  the  King  neolvcd. 
And  with  a  faith  half-faltering  at  the  prooi; 
Dunols  dispatchM  a  messenger,  to  seek 
Beside  the  bonks  of  Vienne,  the  missIonVI  Maid. 

ooon^table,  jeinta  ^  sa  firrmst^  naturelle,  lui  donna  mofm  de 
tenir  la  main  A  robservation  des  ordoanances  publiaes  par  le 
roi  Ipour  la  discipline  mllitaira  ;  K  las  examples  de  s^v^rtU 
qu'il  fit  k  cet  egard,  lui  flrent  dooaer  le  sumom  dc  jusUcJcr. 
Etaatdavanu  due  d«  Bratagnc,  quelques  Seigneurs  de  aa 
Covr  lui  consaiildrent  de  se  d^mettre  de  sa  charge  de  c<m» 
netahla,  comma  d'una  dignity  qui  £toit  ao-dessous  de  luL  H 
na  la  voulut  pas,  et  il  laisok  porter  devant  lui  deux  ftpiea, 
i'une  la  points  an  haut,  an  quality  da  due  da  Breta^c.  et 
Taiitra  dana  la  fourreau  la  potata  an  baa,  oomaM  oonnHable 
de  Franca.  Son  motive  pour  conservar  la  charge  de  cotin^ 
table,  ^toit,  disoluU,  d'honorer  dans  «a  vieillcase  una  charge 
qui  I'avoit  hooorc  lul-mtaie  dans  on  Sge  rooins  avano^.  On 
le  pent  compter  au  nombra  des  plus  grands  capitaiaaa  que  U 
Franca  ait  aus  i  son  service.  Il  avolt  bcaucoupde  rcligiun,  II 
^toit  Ub6ral,  aum6nier,  bienfalsant,  K  on  ne  peut  gu^rea  lui 
reprocher  que  la  hauteur  et  la  violence  dont  U  usa  cnvera  lea 
trois  ministres." 

*  "  Yot  in  the  preceding  year  143$,  the  F.nglish  women  bad 
oonoerncd  themselves  somewhat  curiously  in  the  aflUra  of 
their  rulers.  '  There  was  one  Ulstris  Stokes  with  divers 
others  stout  women  of  London,  of  good  reckoning,  well-ap- 
pareiled,  came  openly  to  the  upper  parliament,  and  deltvered 
letters  to  the  duke  of  (^locetter,  and  to  the  archbishopa,  and 
to  the  other  lords  there  prcM>nt.  containing  matter  of  relHjke 
and  sharp  reprrhension  of  tha  duhe  of  Clocestar.  becaase  be 
would  not  deliver  his  wife  Jaqueiine  out  of  her  grievous  im- 
prisonment, being  then  hdd  prisoner  by  the  Dulie  of  Bur. 
gundy,  suffrriiig  h<-r  there  to  remain  so  uiakindly,  and  for  kia 
pulibc  keeping  by  htm  auiHher  aduUrrsse,  contrary  to  the  law 
uf  God,  and  the  honourable  estate  of  matrimony.* "— 5lasrc. 
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Soon  is  the  coart  convened  t  the  jewellM  cfx>wn 
Shines  on  a  courtier's  hedd.     Amid  the  train 
The  Monarch  undistinguished  fadces  his  place, 
Expectant  of  the  event.     The  Virgin  comes. 
And  as  the  Bastard  led  her  to  the  throne. 
Quick  glancing  o'er  the  mimic  Mt^esty, 
With  gesture  and  with  loolc  like  one  Inspired 
She  flx'd  her  eye  on  Charles  » :    "  Thou  art  the  King !  * 
Then  in  a  tone  that  thrill'd  all  hearts,  pursued ; 
**  I  come  the  appointed  Minister  of  Heaven, 
To  wield  a  sword  beibre  whose  fated  edge. 
Far,  &r  from  Orleans  shall  the  English  wolves 
Speed  their  disastrous  flight.     Monarch  of  France  ! 
Send  thou  the  tidings  over  all  the  realm, 
Great  tidings  of  deliverance  and  of  Joy ; 
The  Bfaid  is  come,  the  mission'd  Maid,  whose  hand' 
Shall  in  the  consecrated  walls  of  Bheims 


<  Of  thli  I OMJ  My  with  Seudery, 

**  O  menreiUa  tstonoante*  et  dUBeile  k  croIr«  I  — 
ICaia  qa«  nous  rapportons  sur  U  Coy  4«  I'Histoire.'* 

Alaric,  1.  ii. 

*'  The  matter  (8«y»  De  Serres)  was  finind  ridiculous  both  by 
the  king  aad  his  conncell,  yet  must  they  make  tome  Iriall. 
The  king  takes  upon  him  the  habit  of  a  countriman  to  be 
ditgulied :  tiiii  maid  (being  brought  into  the  chamber)  goes 
directly  to  the  king  in  this  attire,  and  salutes  him  Ufith  so 
modrM  a  antntnumcet  a*  (f  she  had  been  bred  up  in  court  all 
her  life.  They  telling  her  that  she  was  mistaken,  she  assured 
them  it  was  the  king,  although  she  had  nerer  seene  him.  She 
begins  to  deliver  onto  him  this  new  charge,  which,  she  sayes, 
she  had  received  from  the  God  of  Heaven ;  so  as  she  turned 
the  eyes  aad  minds  of  all  men  upon  her." 

**  Ce  prince  prit  expr&  ce  Jour-U  un  habit  fort  simple,  eC 
•e  mila  sans  distincUon  daaa  la  foule  des  oourtiaans.  La  flUe 
eatra  daas  la  chambre  sans  pardiLre  aucunement  ^toonee,  et 
quoiqa'elle  n'e&t  jamais  vu  le  roi,  elle  lui  adressa  hi  parole, 
et  lui  dit  d'un  ton  ferme,  que  Dlea  I'enToyoit  pour  le  secourir, 
poor  flrfre  lever  le  si^e  d'Orl€ans,  et  le  coodalre  It  Reims 
pour  y  Hn  sacr€.  Elle  Tassura  que  les  Anglois  lerotent 
dnss Js  da  Royaume,  et  que  s'lls  ne  le  qufttolent  au  plut6t,  H 
leur  en  prendroit  mal.**—  P.  Daniel. 

*  The  anointing  was  a  ceremony  of  much  political  and  mys- 
tical importance.  **KIng  Henry  HI.  of  England,  being 
desirous  to  know  what  was  wrought  in  a  king  by  his  unction, 
consulted  by  letter  About  it  with  that  great  schotlerof  the  age, 
Robert  Grossetest,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  answered  him 
thus :  —  *  Quod  autem  in  fine  liters^  vestrse  nobis  mandastb, 
videlicet  quod  Inttmaremus  quid  ooctionis  sacramentum  vide- 
atur  adjicere  regise  dignltati,  cum  mnltl  stnt  reges  qui  nuUa- 
tenus  unctioflil  munera  decorentur,  non  est  nostre  nyodleitatls 
complere  hoc.  Tamen  non  Ignoramus  quod  regalis  inunctio 
signum  est  prerogativa  snsceptionis  septiforrois  donl  Sacra- 
tissimi  Pneumatis,  quod  septiformi  munere  tenetur  rex  In- 
unctns  pr«eminentius  non  unctis  regibus  omnes  regias  et 
regiminis  sui  actiones  dirigere ;  ut  videlicet  non  communlter 
sed  eminenter  et  heroic^  dono  Tfmorfs  se  primb,  et  delnceps, 
quantum  in  ipso  est,  suo  regiminl  snbjectos,  ab  omni  cohibeat 
ihlcito ;  dono  fietatis  defendat  subvenlat  et  subvenlrl  faciat 
vidtts,  pupillo,  et  generaliter  omni  oppresso ;  dono  Scieniia 
leges  justas  ad  regnum  Just^regendum  ponat,  posltasobservet 
et  observari  faciat,  erroneas  destruat  ;  dono  Fortitudinfs 
omnia  regno  adversantla  repellat  et  pro  salute  reipublioe 
mortem  non  timeat.  Ad  prndicta  autem  preceltenter  agenda 
dono  Coneitii  decoretur,  quo  artiflclalltdr  et  scientific^  ordo 
bujus  mundi  sensibilis  edocetnr ;  delnde  dono  Intelleetus^  quo 
cortus  Angelici  ordo  dinoscitur.  Tandem  verb  dono  Sapi- 
entite,  quo  ad  dilueldam  cognitlonem  Dei  pertlngitur,  ut  ad 
exemplar  ordlnls  mundi  et  ordinls  angelici  secundum  leges 


Crown  thee,  anointed  King."* 

Itk  wonder  mnte 
The  courtiers  heard.    AstonishM  Charles  «xcUdm*d, 
*<  This  is  indeed  the  agency  of  Heaven  I 
Hard,  Maiden,  were  I  of  beUef,'*  he  said, 
^  Did  I  not  now,  with  foil  and  coaflrm*d  fidth, 
Receive  thee  as  a  Prophetess  raised  up 
For  our  deliverance.     Therefbre,  not  in  doubt 
Of  Providence  or  thee  do  I  delay 
At  once  to  marshal  our  brave  countrymen 
Beneath  thy  banner ;  but  to  satisfy 
Those  who  at  distance  from  this  most  clear  proof 
Might  hear  and  disbelieve,  er  yield  at  best 
A  cold  assent    These  fViDy  to  conftrro. 
And  more  to  make  thy  calling  manifisst. 
Forthwith  with  an  due  speed  I  will  convene 
The  Doctors  of  Theology  ',  wise  men, 


ctemas  in  ctema  Del  ratione  descriptas,  qulbus  regit  univer- 
sitatem  creaturae,  rempublicam  sibl  subjectam  ordlnabt liter 
regat  tandem  et  Ipse.  Adjieit  igltur  regis  dignltati  unctionis 
sacramentum  quod  rex  unctus  pne  cstteris  in  suo  genere  det>et, 
ut  praetactum  est,  ex  septiformi  Spiritus  munere,  in  omnibus 
suis  regiminis  actibus,  virtutibus  divinis  et  heroicis  pollere.* 
"  And  some  other  have  conceived  this  anointing  of  such 
efficacy,  tiuit.  asin  baptlimeaU  former  sinnes  are  waaht  away, 
so  also  by  this  unction,  as  we  see  in  that  of  Polyeuctus  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  who  doubted  not  but  that  the 
emperor  John  Tsimisces  was  cieerd,  before  Heaven,  of  the 
death  of  Phocas,  thro*  his  being  anointed  emperor.'* 

Selden*s  Titles  (tf  Honour. 

The  legend  of  the  Ampulla  made  this  oeremony  peculiarly 
important  in  France.  I  quote  the  miracle  from  Desmarests. 
Clovis  is  on  his  knees  waiting  to  be  anointed  by  St.  Remlglus. 

*'  Cependant  le  prdat  attend  les  huUet  salntes. 
Un  Diacre  les  porta,  et  fait  ua  vain  eflbrt  i 
La  foule  impenetrable  empesche  son  abord. 
Du  Pontife  sacr^  la  douce  impatience, 
Des  mains  et  de  la  voix  veut  en  vain  qn*Il  s*avaace. 
Nul  ne  pent  diviser,  par  la  fbrce  des  bras, 
De  tant  de  corps  presses  rimmoblle  ramas. 
Le  prince  humble,  k  genoux,  langulssoit  dans  Tattente, 
Alors  qu'une  clarti  paroist  plus  6c1atante, 
Esteint  tous  autres  feux  par  sa  vive  splendeur, 
Et  r(pand  dans  le  temple  une  divine  odeur. 
Dans  un  air  luraineux  une  Colombo  vole, 
En  son  bee  de  coral  tenant  une  fiole. 
Elle  apporte  au  prelat  ce  vase  precieux, 
Plein  d*un  baume  sacr§,  rare  present  des  Cleux.**— CZoeti. 

**  Guillermus  Brito  says  that  the  devil  brake  the  viol  of  oil 
which  Remlglus  held  in  his  hand  ready  to  anoint  Ciovit,  and 
that  the  oil  being  so  spilt,  he  obtained  by  prayer  a  supply  of 
it  from  heaven.'*  — .  Selden. 

*  '*  Cea  paroles  ainsl  par  elle  dietes,  la  fist  le  roy  remener 
honorablement  en  son  logis,  et  assemble  son  grand  conseil, 
au  quel  ftirent  plusieurs  prelate,  chevaliers,  escuyera  etchelk 
de  guerre,  avecques  aucuns  docteurs  en  theologie  en  loix  et 
en  decret,  qui  tous  ensemble  advfserent  qu'elle  seroit  Inter- 
rogai  par  les  docteurs,  pour  etsayer  si  en  elle  se  tronveroit 
evidente  raison  de  pouvoir  aceomplir  oe  qn*etle  dlsoit.  Mais 
les  docteurs  la  troverent  de  tant  honneste  contenance,  et  tant 
sage  en  ses  paroles,  que  leur  revelation  falcte,  on  en  tient 
tres  grand  conte. 

**  Dlverses  interrogations  lay  furent  falctes  par  plusieurs 
docteurs  et  autres  gens  de  grand  estat,  a  quoy  elle  respondit 
moult  blen,  et  par  especial  a  un  docteur  Jacobin,  qui  luy  dist, 
que  si  Dieu  voulolt  que  les  Anglois  s*en  allassent,  qu'U  ne 
fallolt  point  de  armes ;  a  quoy  elle  respondit,  qu'elle  ne  vou- 
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And  learned  In  the  mysteries  of  HeflTem 
By  them  thy  mission  studied  and  approved. 
As  needs  it  must,  their  sanction  to  aU  minds 
Will  bring  conviction,  and  the  sun  belief 
Lead  on  thy  favonr'd  troops  to  mightiest  deedSr 
Surpassing  human  possibility." 

Well  pleased  the  Maiden  heard.  Her  the  King  kads 
From  the  disbanding  throng,  mMndme  to  dwell 
With  Mary.     Watchftil  for  her  Lord*s  return 
She  sat  with  Agnes ;  Agnes  proud  of  heaxt» 
Migestically  ftdr,  whose  burge  taU  eye, 
Or  flashini^^anger,  or  with  scotnfbl  scowl. 
Too  oft  deform'd  her  bcuuty.     Tet  with  her 
The  lawless  idol  of  the  Monarches  heart, 
The  Queen,  obedient  toiler  hiishand*s  will. 
Dwelt  meekly  in  acoofd.     With  (hem  the  Maid 
Was  left  to  sojourn ;  by  the  gentle  Queen 
With  cordial  aflhhiUty  received ; 
By  Agnes  oovrteouflly,  whose  outward  show 
Of  gradonsness  concealed  an  inward  awe, 
For  while  she  hoped  and  trusted  throu^  her  means 
Charles  should  be  re-estatiUih*d  In  his  lealnif 
She  felt  rebuked  before  her. 

Through  the  land 
Meantime  the  King's  convoking  voice  went  forth. 
And  from  their  palaces  and  monasteries 
The  theologians  came,  men  who  had  grown 
In  midnight  studies  grey ;  Prelates  and  Priests 
And  Doctors :  teachers  grave  and  with  great  names, 
Seraphic,  Subtile,  or  Irrefhigable, 
By  their  admiring  scholars  dignified. 

They  met  convened  at  Cbinon,  to  the  place 
Of  judgement,  in  St.  Katharine's  fane  asslgn'd. 
The  floor  with  many  a  monumental  stone 
Was  spread,  and  brass-ensculptured  efliglcs 
Of  holy  abbots  honour'd  in  their  day, 
Now  to  the  grave  gone  down.     The  branching  arms 
Of  many  a  ponderous  piUar  met  aloft, 
Wieath*d  on  the  roof  emboss'd.     Through  storied 

panes 
Of  high-arch'd  windows  came  the  tinctmvd  light  $ 
Pure  water  in  a  font  beneath  reflects 
The  many-oolour*d  rays  ;  around  that  font 
The  fiohers  stand,  and  there  with  rites  ordaIn*d 
And  signs  symbolic  strew  the  boUowing  salt. 
Wherewith  the  limpid  water,  consecrate, 
So  taught  the  Church,  became  a  spell  approved 
Against  the  Bends  of  Satan*\i  fUlen  crew ; 
A  licit  spell  of  mightier  potency 
Than  eVr  the  helUhags  taught  in  Thessaly ; 
Or  they  who  sitting  on  the  rifled  grave. 
By  the  blue  tumb-flrv's  lurid  light  dim  seen. 
Share  with  the  Gouls  their  banquet. 

This  peiform'd, 
The  Maid  is  sunmon'd.     Bound  the  sacred  font, 
XarkNI  with  the  mystic  tooaure  and  enrobed 

Bolt  qt»  pea  6t!  frat  tpri  combaCtrolmt,  et  Dten  donnerelt  la 
t IcColre.**  —  Hittorjf  qf  the  Siege  nf  OrteAnt.    TVvyct*  lOM . 

Id  the  **  Gmu  JoAon*  Galilee  "  of  VtlmuMhu  Varanlai, 
one  of  the  rounieltort  maket  a  tprcch  of  Mv<mty  \{nm  upoo 
Che  wldiednMS  of  women,  nentlonlnff  Hel«n,  BMTtheba, 
SemlrainU,  Dalllah,  MMtallna,  kc.  u  namplct.  ThecouD> 
dl  are  InfloracMl  by  his  opinion,  and  the  maki.  to  prove  her 
mlMlon,  challeogtt  any  one  of  them  to  a  single  combat. 


In  sacred  vests,  a  venerable  train. 
They  stand.     The  delegated  BCaid  obeys 
Their  summons.    As  she  came,  a  blush  suffused 
Her  pallid  cheek,  such  as  might  well  beseem 
One  mindful  still  of  maiden  modesty. 
Though  to  her  mission  trua    Before  the  tain 
In  reverent  silence  waiting  their  sage  will. 
With  half-averted  eye  she  stood  compoaed. 
So  have  I  seen  a  single  snow-drop  rise 
Amid  the  russet  leaves  that  hide  the  earth 
In  early  spring,  so  seen  it  gently  bend 
In  modest  loveliness  alone  amid 
The  waste  of  winter. 

By  the  Maiden's  side 
The  Son  of  Orleans  stood,  prepared  to  vouch 
That  when  on  Charles  the  Maiden's  eye  had  flx'd. 
As  led  by  power  miraculous,  no  fraud. 
Nor  Juggling  artifice  of  secret  sign 
Dissembled  inspiretion.     As  he  stood 
Steadily  viewing  the  mysterious  rites. 
Thus  to  the  attentive  Maid  the  President 
Severely  spake. 

<*  If  any  fiend  of  Hell 
Lurk  in  thy  bosom,  so  to  prompt  the  vaunt 
Of  Inspiration,  and  to  mock  the  power 
Of  God  and  holy  Church,  thus  by  the  virtue 
Of  water  hallowed  In  the  name  of  God 
Adjure  I  that  foul  spirit  to  depart 
From  his  deluded  prey.** 

Slowly  he  spake 
And  spiinkled  water  on  the  Vila's  fiwre. 
Indignant  at  the  unworthy  charge  the  Maid 
Felt  her  dieek  flush,  but  soon,  the  transient  glow 
FiMUng,  she  answered  meek. 

••Moat  holy  Stres, 
Ye  reverend  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Churcft, 
Most  catholic  1  I  stand  before  you  here 
A  poor  weak  woman ;  of  the  grace  vouchsaftil. 
How  fkr  unworthy,  conscious ;  yet  though  mean» 
Innocent  of  l^aud,  and  call'd  by  Heaven  to  be 
Its  minister  of  aid.     Stnmge  voices  heard. 
The  dark  and  shadowing  visioin  of  the  nlghU 
And  filings  wMch  I  may  not  dare  to  doubt, 
These  portents  make  me  certain  of  the  God 
Within  me  ;  Be  who  to  these  eyes  Tev«sfl*tt 
My  royal  Master,  mingled  with  the  crowd 
And  never  seen  till  then.     Such  evidence 
Given  to  my  mission  thus,  and  thus  conflnn'd 
By  public  attestation,  more  to  say, 
Methinks,  would  little  boo^  •  .  and  less  beooroe 
A  silly  Maid.** 

«  Thou  speakeet,**  said  the  Priest, 
**  Of  dark  and  shadowing  visions  of  the  night 
Canst  thou  remember,  Maid,  what  ylston  first 
$ecm*d  more  than  fiincy^s  shaping  ?  Fran  such  tale. 
Minutely  told  with  accurate  circumstance. 
Some  judgement  might  be  fonn'd.** 

The  Maid  rrpUed : 

**  QoA  «•  steMtia,  ^ni  no  levitate  notaadaas 
Credltii  o  patnw  ?  armlt  at  fbraltaa,  laqidt, 
Acta  mtuiM  vWaar,  itrieto  practirrere  feito 
Ana«riC0  \  hac  noeCri  tiat  prima  parlcuU  martia, 
Bl  ovique  via  tauta  aalmo,  deaooiMiat  in  ««|u» 
Planlckm  pMgnis  \  mihl  si  vktoiia  oedat 
CredHe  Tietfiat  ooaler  M  vioerlt  hottia 
CoBpode  vlacta  abeam,  et  coaettt  aim  Ubola  mkU*,** 
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"Amid  the  mountain  rallies  I  hsd  driven 

Mjr  other's  flock.     The  eve  was  drawing  on. 

When  by  a  sudden  storm  surii»riMd,  I  sought 

A  chapel>i  neighbouring  shelter ;  ruin'd  now, 

But  I  remember  when  Hs  vesper  bell 

Was  heard  among  the  hills,  a  pleasant  somid. 

That  made  me  pause  upon  my  homeward  road. 

Awakening  in  me  comlbrtAble  thoughts 

Of  holiness.     The  unsparing  soldiery 

Had  sacked  the  hamlet  near,  and  none  was  left 

Duly  at  sacred  seasons  to  attend 

St  Agnes'  chapel.  ^    In  the  desolate  pile 

I  drove  my  flock,  with  no  irreverent  thoughts* 

Nor  mindless  that  the  place  on  which  I  trod 

Was  holy  ground.     It  was  a  tMLftol  night  I 

Devoutly  to  the  vtii^  Saiut  I  pray*d. 

Then  heap*d  the  withered  leaves  wMeh  attttimn  winds 

Had  drifted  in,  and  laid  me  down  upon  them. 

And  sure  I  think  I  slept     But  so  it  was 

That,  in  the  dead  of  night,  Sahit  Agnes  stood 

Before  mine  eyes,  such  and  so  beautlAil 

As  when,  amid  the  house  of  wickedness, 

The  Power  whom  with  such  fervent  love  she  served 


*  **  Hanc  Ttrginem  contlglt  pascendo  pecora  in  sacello  quo- 
dam  Tilisftimo,  ad  declinandam  plurlam  obdormire ;  quo  In 
tempore  ri«a  est  se  in  somnlt  a  Deo,  qui  le  IIll  ottenderat, 
admooerl.  Jacobm  PkiUppui  BergomemA  de  ektrit  MuUeri' 

bUM. 

**  Joanna  Galllca  TiMlla,  d«m  eves  patcttf  tmpertate 
coacta  in  prokimun  ufealliiin  oonftiglc,  Ibl  aMonnleaa  Uber- 
ande  Gallia  maadatumdivlnitas  aoeepli."  <— An||limi«» 

Heroio*  nobilisaima  Joaooia  Dare  Lotherloga  vulgo 
Aureliascnab  Poells  hiatoria.  Authore  Joanne  Hordal  te- 
renfsaiml  duda  Lotharioga  ooiuiUario.    Ponti-Muui.  1612. 

'  **  Intanui  judex  cam  nudam  ad  lupanar  pertrahl  Jussit. 
At  ubt  beata  virgo  vestlbus  exuta  est,  statim  crine  sotuto, 
Untam  capilUs  densitatem  ejus  divlna  gratia  concessit,  ut 
roeliua  lllornm  fimbrlls,  qnam  restibut  tecta  rtderettir.  lo- 
trogretaa  quMem  Agnes  turpitadinii  lotfom,  Angeloaa  Dc^ 
mini  prcparatura  biTenlk:  e«m  AMifc  tanto  lumln*  ptrftadit, 
ut  pne  magnitudlne  spleodorla,  a  ncnlne  csMspicI  poaiet." 

Th«  exclamation  of  8t»  Agnea  at  Che  stake  should  no|  be 
omitted  hen.  **  Then  Agnea,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames, 
stretching  oat  her  hands,  prajed  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  '  J 
bless  thee,  O  Almightjr  Father  I  who  permittcst  me  to  come 
unto  thee  fearless  even  in  the  flames.  For  behold  I  what  1 
bare  bcliered,  I  see ;  what  I  have  hoped.  I  possets  ;  what  I 
have  desired.  I  embrace.  Therefbre  1  conflpss  thee  with  mjr 
lipt,  I  desire  thee  with  my  heart.  With  my  Inmost  entraflt ;  I 
come  to  thee,  the  living  and  the  trne  God ;  *  The  whole 
passage  aa  It  stands  In  the  *  Acta  Sanctorum,*  la  ve>y  flne. 
*  Tune  Vicarlus  Aspasim nomine,  joaslt  In  conspectu  omnium 
ignnn  copioaum  acoendi,  et  in  medium  earn  prac^lt  Jaotari 
fUmmarnm.  Quod  cum  fuisset  iropletum»  statim  In  duaa 
partes  divisic  sunt  flammas.  et  hinc  atque  Illinc  seditlosos  po- 
pulos  exurebant,  ipsam  autem  B.  Agnen  pcnitus  in  nullo 
contingebat  incendium.  Eo  roaglshoc  non  virtutibos  dlvtnls, 
S4^  maleficlis  deputantes,  dabant  fremltas  Inter  se  popull,  et 
hiflnltoB  clamoret  ad  ooelum.  Tunc  B.  Agnes  expandens 
manua  ioas  in  medio  ignis  hla  verbis  orationem  fiidit  ad  Do- 
minum:  Oomlpotena,  adorande,  «<dande,  tramenda.  Pater 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  CbrlstI,  benedico  te  quia  per  filium  tuum 
unigeoitum  evasi  mlnaa  homtoom  Impiorum  et  spurcitias 
diaboli  impolhita  transivi.  Ecce  et  nunc  per  Splritum  Sanc- 
tum rore  ceelesti  perfiisa  sum ;  focus  juxta  me  morltur, 
flamma  dividitur,  et  ardnr  tneendll  hii|as  ad  eos  a  qutbos 
rainistratur,  refunditnr.  Benedico  te.  Pater  omnlpoleDi,  qui 
etiam  per  flammas,  intrepidam  me  ad  ta  Tenlni  pennlttia. 


Yell'd  her  with  glory.*    And  I  saw  her  point 

To  the  moss-grown  altar,  and  the  cradflx 

Half  hid  by  weeds  and  grass;  . .  and  then  I  thought 

I  could  have  withered  armies  with  a  look. 

For  fhnn  the  prasent  6alnt  snch  divine  power 

I  felt  infused. . . .  'T  was  but  a  dream  peiiiaps : 

And  yet  methought  that  when  a  louder  peal 

Burst  a^riht  moi,  and  all  was  left  again 

Utterly  dark,  the  bodily  sense  was  dear 

And  accurate  In  every  drcumstanoe 

Of  time  and  place.** 

Attentive  to  her  wotds 
Thus  the  Prlett  answer'd  : 

**  Brethren,  ye  have  heard 
The  woman*8  tale.    Behoves  us  now  to  ask 
Whether  of  holy  Ohurch  a  dnteona  child 
Before  our  court  appears,  so  n»t  lullks 
Heaven  might  vouchsafe  its  gracious  mhracle; 
Or  misbelieving  heretic  whose  thoughts^ 
Erring  and  vain,  easily  might  stray  beyond 
AU  reason,  and  conceit  strange  dreams  and  signs 
Impossible.     Ssy,  woman,  fh>m  thy  youth 
Hast  thou,  as  rightly  mother  Church  demands, 


Ecce  jam  quod  credldl  video,  quod  speravl  Jam  teneo,  qnod 
concupivi  complector.  Te  fgltur  labHs  oonflteor,  te  corde, 
te  totis  visceribos  concnpisco.  Bcce  ad  te  venlo  vivum  et 
verum  Dram.**—  Ada  Smut,  toiti.  tl.  p.  862.  Jan.  91.  Fita 
S.  AgneHt.  Attd.  5.  Ambnut^ 

They  have  a  legend  bi  Cornwall  that  St.  Agaas  *'  escaped 
out  of  the  prison  at  Room,  and  uldng  shipping,  landed  at  St. 
Piran  Arwothaii,  from  whence  she  travelled  on  foot  to  what 
is  now  bar  own  parish.  But  being  several  timet  tempted  by 
the  Devil  on  her  way,  as  often  as  she  tum«d  about  to  rebuke 
him,  she  turned  him  Into  a  stone,  and  Indeed  there  are  sttll 
to  be  seen  on  the  Downs,  between  St.  Piran  and  St.  Agnes, 
several  large  moor  stones,  pitched  on  end,  In  a  straight  Hue, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dlatant  one  from  the  other,  donbe- 
lees  pat  there  en  sane  remariiablo  aocoont.  There  lived 
then  in  that  part  of  the  connkry  a  tunorn  IVftOk,  or  Giant,  by 
nam  BolHer,  of  that  ilk.  He  got  bold  of  the  Saint,  and 
obliged  her  to  gather  up  the  stones  on  his  domain;  she  carried 
them  in  three  apron-fuUa  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  aitd  made  with 
them  three  great  heaps,  from  which  the  hitl  Is  now  called, 
sometimes  Came  Breanlch,  sometimes  St.  Agues*  Beacon.  At 
last  this  Giant,  or  Wrath,  attempted  to  seduce  her ;  she  pre- 
tended to  yield,  provided  he  would  flU  a  hole  whidi  ri)4 
showed  him  with  his  blood  t  he  agreed  to  Ibla,  not  knowing 
that  the  hole  opened  Into  the  aea ;  die  thus  cunningly  Ued 
him  to  death,  and  then  tumbled  him  over  the  cliff.  This  they 
stiU  call  the  Wratk'%  Hole.  It  is  on  the  top  of  the  clilT.  not 
far  from  St.  Agnes'  chapel  and  well ;  and,  enlarging  as  it 
goes  downward,  opens  into  a  cave  fretted  in  by  the  tea,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  stone,  streaked  all  over  with  bright 
red  streaks  like  blood.  After  this  she  lived  some  time  here, 
and  then  died,  having  first  built  her  chapel  and  her  well.  The 
water  of  this  well  is  excellent ;  and  the  pavement,  they  telt 
you.  Is  coloured  with  her  own  blood,  and  the  more  yon  rub  it 
the  more  it  shows,  —  such  being.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the 
stone.  Sho  likewise  left  the  nark  of  her  foot  on  a  rock«  mM 
far  from  It,  sUll  called  St.  Agnes'  foot,  which  they  tell  you  will 
fit  a  foot  of  any  slae ;  and  indeed  it  is  large  enough  so  to  do. 
These  monkish  stories  caused  a  great  resort  here  in  former 
days,  and  many  cures  are  pretended  to  have  been  done  by 
the  water  of  this  well,  so  blest  by  her  miraculous  blood.**  — 
PoltffheU**  History  qf  Comwatt,  1.  176.  IH.  —  N. 

St.  Agnes,  St.  Catharine,  and   St.  Margaret,  were  the 
sainta  more  particularly  reverenced  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
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Confess'd  at  0teted  tfmes  «hr  wscKt  tins, 

And,  fh>m  the  priestly  power  conferfd  by  Heoroi, 

Sought  absolution  ?  ** 

**  Father,**  she  replied, 
<*  The  forms  of  worship  in  mine  eartier  yean 
Waked  my  youngf  mind  to  artiltcial  awe. 
And  made  me  fear  my  God.    Warm  with  the  glow 
Of  health  and  exercise,  whene'er  I  pass'd 
The  threshold  of  the  house  of  pieayer,  I  Mt 
A  cold  damp  chOl  me ;  I  beheld  the  tapers 
That  with  a  pale  and  feeble  gUmrnering 
Dimmed  the  noon^llght;  I  heard  the  solemn  mass, 
And  with  strange  feelings  and  mysteffdua  dread 
Telling  my  beads,  gave  to  the  mystic  prayeta 
Devoutest  meaning.     Often  when  I  saw 
The  pictured  Hames  writhe  rcNind  a  penanced  soul, 
I  knelt  in  fear  befiire  the  Crucifix, 
And  wept  and  pray'd,  and  trembled,  and  adored 
A  God  of  Terrors.     But  in  riper  years. 
When  as  my  soul  grew  strong  in  aoUtude, 
I  saw  the  eternal  enetgy  pervade  ' 
The  boundless  range  of  nature,  with  the  sun 
Pour  life  and  radiance  flrom  bii  flamey  path, 
And  on  the  lowliest  flowret  of  the  field 
The  kindly  dew-^droito  shed.     And  them  I  felt 
That  HS  who  ferm*d  thfe  goodly  fhime  of  things 
Must  needs  be  good,  and  with  a  Fathxh's  name 
I  call'd  on  him,  and  fh>m  my  burthen'd  heart 
Pour*d  out  the  yearnings  of  immingled  love. 
Methinln  It  U  not  strange  then,  that  I  fled 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  made  the  lonely  grov« 
My  temple,  at  the  fbot  of  some  cAd  oak 
Watching  the  little  tribes  that  had  their  wortd 
Within  Its  mossy  bark ;  or  Udd  me  down 
Beside  the  rivnlet  whose  murmuring 
Was  silence  to  my  aoul  *,  and  mark'd  the  swarm 
Whoae  light-edged  shadows  on  the  bedded  sand 
Mirror'd  their  maay  spoits, .  .  the  insect  hum. 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  bM* 
Making  a  holy  music  to  mine  ear: 
Oh  1  was  It  strange,  if  fbr  such  soenet  as  those,     ' 
Such  deep  devoutness,  such  Intense  delight 
Of  quiet  adoration,  I  fonook 
The  honae  of  worship  7  strangle  that  when  I  felt 
How  God  had  made  my  tpIHt  quick  to  feel 
And  love  whatever  was  beaatiftil  and  good. 
And  fhnn  aught  evil  and  defbrmVl  to  shrink 
Even  as  with  instinct ;  .  .  fiUher  I  was  it  strange 
That  in  my  heart  I  had  no  thouglit  of  sin  ^  • 
And  did  not  need  foiglvencss  ?  ** 

As  she  spake 
The  I>octori  flood  astonishVI,  affid  some  while 
They  listened  stIH  in  Wonder.     B«t  &t  length 
A  Monk  replied, 

*'  Woman,  thou  seem'st  titf  scorn 
The  ordinances  of  our  holy  Church ; 
And,  If  I  rfghUy  undeiMand  thy  won^ 
Nature,  thou  tscfnt,  teught  thee  in  solttnde 
Thy  feelings  of  rellgfon,  and  that  bow 
Masses  and  absolution  and  tlie  use 
Of  the  holy  wafer,  are  to  thee  unknown. 
But  how  coidd  Nature  teach  thee  true  reUgion, 
Deprived  of  these  7    Natuie  doth  lead  to  afai, 

t  "  Thro*  the  scene  are  Taintly  heard 

Soands  that  are  silenee  to  the  nilnd."— C3kiirl»  Ll<f$d. 


But  *tis  the  Frieat  alone  csA'teaoh  ranoiaei  • 
Can  bid  St  Feter  ope  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
And  from  the  penal  fires  of  puigatory 
Set  the  soul  ftee.     Could  Mature  teach,  thee  this  ? 
Or  tell  tiiee  that  St  Peter  hokto  the  key% 
And  that  bis  suceessoca*  unhounded  power 
Extends  o^er  dtfacr  worid  ?     Although  thy  life 
Of  sin  were  free,  if  of  this  holy  truth 
Ignorant,  thy  soul  In  liquid  flames  must  rue 
Its  enror/* 

Thus  he  spake ;  applAitdlng  looks 
Went  round.  Nor  dubloui  ta  reply  the  Maid 
Was  silent 

'*  Fathers  nf  the  holy  Churqh, 
If  on  these  points  ataitruae  a  simple  maid 
Like  me  should  err,  impute  not  you  the  criroe 
To  self-will*d  reason,  vaunting  its  oim  strength 
Above  eteroal  wisdom.     True  it  is 
Thait'fenr  long  time  I  have  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  mass  high-chaunted,  nor  with  trembUng  lips 
Partook  the  holy-wafer:  yet  the  birds 
Who  to  the  maldn  ray  prelnalve  pour'd 
Their  joybns  song,  mefhcught  did  warble  forth 
Sweeter  thanksgiving  to  Religion*8  ear 
In  their  wild  melody  of  happiness. 
Than  ever  rung  along  the  high-arch*d  rooft 
Of  man ;  .  .  yet  never  from  the  hcndiog  vine 
Pluck*d  I  its  ripen'd  dusters  thanklessly, 
Or  of  that  God  unanlndfttl*  who  bestow'd 
The  bloodless  banquet     Ye  have  told  me,  Sirs, 
lliat  Nature  only  tcaehes  man  to  stn  t     . 
If  it  be  sin  to  seek  the  wounded  lamb. 
To  bind  Its  woonds^  and  bathe  them  wltti  my  teatv,' 
This  is  ^riiat  Nature  tanght  r    No,  Fathen,  im>  I 
It  is  not  Nature  that  doth  lead  to  sin : 
Nature  is  all  benovoleDce,  all  love, 
All  beauty  (    In  the  greenwood's  quiet  shade 
There  is  no  viee  that  to  the  indignant  cheek. 
Bids  the  red  current  rush  ;  no  misery  there  ; 
No  wretched  mother^  "who  with  paUkl  ftioe 
And  ftimino<lUlHi  hanffi  o'er  her  h«ngry  babes^ 
With  such  a  look,  so  wan*  so  woe*begane, 
As  shall  one  day«  with  damning  eloquenofs 
Against  the  oppressor  plead  I  .  .  .  Nature  teach  sin  I 
Oh  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  One, 
Who  made  us  in  the  image  of  Himself, 
Who  made  us  all  for  happiness  and  love, 
Infinite  happiness,  infinite  love. 
Partakers  of  his  bwsi  eterhlt^.** 

Solemn  and  slow  the  reverend  Priest  replied, 
"  Much,  woman,  do  t  doubt  that  all- wise  Heave. i 
Would  thus  vouchsafe  its  gracious  miracles 
On  one  foro^oon*d  to  misery ;  for  to  doora*d 
Is  that  deluded  oncv  who,  of  the  mass 
Unheeding,  and  the  Churehli  saving  power, 
DeeoBs  nature  sinlesBk     Tberefore,  mark  me  well  I 
Brethren,  I  wiould  propose  this  woman  try 
The  holy  ordeal.    X«et  her,  bound  and  search 'd, 
Lest  haply  in  her  clothes  should  be  cooccBl'd 
Some  holy  rfeUc  so  proAmed,  be  cast 
In  some  deep  pond ;  there  if  she  floaiU  no  doubt 
The  fiend  upholds,  but  tf  at  once  she  sink* 
It  is  a  sign  that  Providence  displays 
Her  free  from  witchciu^     This  done>  let  her  walk 
Blinifbld  and  bare  o'er  ploughshiuBos  heated  ndg 
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And  oVr  thtm  pnl  her  luksd  aim  imawrao 
In  TakHng  witer.    If  from  thc»  she  come 
rnhart,  to  taolj  fttlier  at  the  church, 
Moet  M<iw.<  Popci  we  then  nefier  the  came 
Fcr  JndgemieBt :  tmd  tM>  Chiefs  the  Son  of  Orieaos, 
Who  comes  t»  r&ath  the  voyftl  penon  knoim 
By  ber  mUraetdous  power,  shin  posswlth  her 
The  ncred  triaL** 

**  enct  of  God  r  eKcifltoi'd 
The  astonish'd  Bastard  ;  **  plunge  me  in  the  pooii 
O'er  red-hot  plooslnham  make  me  skip  to  please 
Tour  dotapA  teKies  I    Eathen  of  Ae  chuich. 
Where  is  your  gravity  ?  what !  elder-like 
WouM  ye  thia  'ftlrer  fban  Susannah  eye  ? 
Te  call  fbr  onieals ;  and  I  toe  demand 
The  noMett  oideal,  on  the  SngUsb  host 
By  ▼idory  W  appvoTe  her  misrton  sent 
Fram  ftToniing  Hewen.     To  the  Fepe  icfier 
For  juJieeiuetil  1  Know  ye  not  that  FUnes  even  now 
Stands  totMrtng  on  dtstructton  f  " 

Starting  then 
with  a  wfld  look,  the  misskm'd  Haid  esclaim'd, 
**  The  fWDfftI  of  God  Is  hero  f  the  grave  shall  speak 
To  raanifbatmeP' 

'  Ev«n  at  she  spake^ 
A  pale  Une^  Hatne  Ytmt  inm  the  trot>hied  tomb 
Beside  her:  aatf  within  that  house  of  death 
A  socmd  of  arms  was  heard,  as  If  bekyw 
A  warrior,  buried  in  his  armoitr,  sttrr'd. 

**  Hear  ye?**  the  Doraset  cried;  *< these  an  the 


Which'  dian  llarti  tem>r  o^ef  the  hostile  host 
These,  ha  the  presence  of  our  liord  the  King, 
And  of  the  aasemUed  peofvle,  I  will  take 
Here  from  the  sepuloiire,  wherp  many  aii  age» 
They,  inoMrruptiMB,  have  lain  concealed. 
For  me  icatiml,  tha Dekgtte af  Heaven.** 

Bcoovcridcr  ft^Mn  amaaer,  Ch«  PriflSt  repUeds 
"  Thoo  mt  indeed  the  Delegate  of  lieavim  i 
What  thoa  luM  saM  surely  thou  shalt  perform. 
We  ratify  thy  mhsion.     Go  in  peace.*' 


..     I'l  II 
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Thx  feast  wasapread,  the  sparkling  boivl  went 
And  in  the  assembled  «omrt  therainatrel  harp*d 
A  migofdllierdsya.     Sadden  they  heard 
The  homlv  load  bUat.     ••tfiis  ianotima  for 
Feast  ye  the  mmnogtr  without  t  ^  Cded'OiaclM: 
**  Enough  haCh  df  the' waarylng  day  been  given  > 
To  the  puMIe  weaL** 

^ObadleDttotbeKlBg 
The  guard  faivifes  Che  way-wotn  messoiger. 
"  Nay,  I  will  seethe  mooardi,**  he  mplicd, 
•*  And  he  must  hear  my  tidinjp ;  duty«arged, 
I  hav«  fiw  mmiy  a  k>ng  league  haatan^d  on, 
Not  ti(ittt»here|itBU'*    Than  with  atmog  ana 


Removing^  him  who  lMrr*d  Us  oBwaid  way» 
The  hall  he  enterU 

'*  King  of  France  I  I  come 
From  Orleans*  speedy  and  effectual  aid 
Demanding  tor  her  gallant  garrison* 
Faithful  to  thee,  thom^  thinned  in  many  a  fight. 
And  now  so  pressed  l^  wanL     Bouse  thou  thyseU; 
And  with  the  spirit  that  becomes  a  King 
Responsive  to  his  people's  loyalty. 
Bring  succour  to  the  brave  who  in  thy  cause 
Abide  the  extremity  of  war." 

And  from  the  hall  devarting,  in  aroaae 
At  his  audadous  bearing  left  the  court 
The  King  exclaim*d,  "  but  little  need  to  send 
Quick  succour  to  this  gaHant  garrison. 
If  to  the  English  half  so  Arm  a  front 
They  bear  hi  battle  I  ** 

-   *<  In  the  field,  my  liege," 
Dunois  replied,  *'yon  Knight  hath  serv'd  theewelL 
Him  have  I  seen  the  flMreoMst  of  the  fight, 
Wielding  so  romfydly  his  battle-axe, 
That  wheresoe'er  he  tum'd»  the  afiHghted  foe 
Let  foil  their  palsied  arms  with  powerless  stroke. 
Desperate- of  safety.     I  do  marvel  much 
That  he  ia  here ;  Orleans  must  be  hard,  pressed 
To  send  the  bravest  of  her  garrison. 
On  such  Gommlssicm.'* 

Swift  the  Maid  exclaimed, 
"  I  teU  thee.  Chief,  that  there  tbeEngUdi  wolves 
Shall  never  raise  their  yells  of  victory  1 
The  will  of  God  defends  those  tilted  walls. 
And  resting  in  full  fidtb  on  that  high  will, 
I  mock  their  eibrts.    But  the  night  dmna  on ; 
Retire  we  to  repose.     To-norrow's  sun. 
Breaking  the  daikneas  of  the  sepulchre. 
Shall  on  that  armour  gleam,  through  many  an  age 
There  for  this  great  emergency  reserved." 
She  said,  and  rislQg  frnm  the  board,  retired. 

Meantime  Uia  hendd's  braaen  voice  proolaim'd 
Coming  solamntty,  and  fsa  and  wide 
Spread  the  glad  tidings.     Then  all  labour  oeawd ; 
The  ptoo^hmah  from  the  unfinished  furrow  hastes ; 
The  armourer's  anvil  beats  no  more  the  din 
Of  future  slaughter.    Through  the  thronging  streets 
The  buzz  of  asking  wonder  hums  along. 

On  to  St  Katharine*8  saored  ftme  they  go; 
The  holy  fathers  with  the  imaged  crosa 
Leading  the  long  procession.    Next,  as  one 
Suppliant  for  mercy  te  the  King  of  kiags, 
And  gratefrd  ibr  the  benefits  of  Heaven, 
The  Monarch  pass'd,  and  by  his  side  the  Haid ; 
Her  lovely  limbs  robed  In  a  anow-^hite  vest, 
Wistless  that  every  eye  on  her  was  benti 
With  stately  step  she  moved;  her  labouring  soul 
To  high  thoughts  elevate ;  and  gaaing  round 
With  a  full  eye,  that  of  the  circling  throng 
And  of  the  visible  world  unseeing,  seem'd 
rix*d  upon  obiects  seen  by  XKma  beside. 
Near  her  the  warlike  Son  of  Orleans  came 
Pre>eminent     U^  nerving  his  young  ftune 
With  exercise  robust,  had  scaled  the  cliff, 
And  plunging  in  the  river's  full-swoln  stream, 
Stemm'd  with  broad  breast  its  current ;  so  his  form, 
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Sinewy  and  ftim,  and  lit  for  deedi  of  snut 
Tower'd  above  the  throng  effeminate. 
No  dainty  bath  bad  from  his  hardy  limbs 
Efikced  the  hauberk's  hononimble  marks;  ^ 
His  helmet  bore  of  hostile  steel  the  dints 
Many  and  deep ;  upon  his  pictured  shield 
A  Lion  vainly  strnj^led  in  the  toils. 
Whilst  by  his  side  the  cub  with  pious  rage 
Assaii'd  the  huntsman.     Trsmouille  flbUowed  them. 
Proud  of  tte  IbTour  of  a  Prince  who  seem'd 
Given  up  to  vain  delights  (  oonsplcuous  he 
In  arms  with  aaure  and  with  gold  anneal'd. 
Gaudily  graceftxl,  by  no  hostile  Made 
Defaced,  nor  e*er  witili  hostile  blood  dMain'd ; 
Trimly  accoutred  eouTi^habiUnie&ti, 
'  Gay  lady-daxsling  aimonr,  lit  to  adorn 
Tourney,  or  tilt,  the  gorgeous  pageantry 
Of  mimic  warAre.     After  him  there  came 
A  train  of  oouitfters,  sommer  flies  that  sport 
In  the  sunbeam  of  Ikrour,  Insects  spnug 
From  the  court  dunghill,  greedy  blood-sudosn, 
The  foul  corruptlon-gender'd  swarm  of  state. 

As  o*er  some  flowery  field  the  busy  beet 
Fill  with  their  happy  ham  the  flragraot  air, 
A  grateftil  music  to  the  tirnvdUr, 
Who  in  the  shade  of  soasie  wlde-spreadSng  tree 
Rests  on  his  way  awhile ;  or  like  the  sound 
Of  many  waters  down  some  flir-olf  steep 
Holding  their  endless  coune,  the  mnrmur  rote 
Of  admhnation.    Every  gadng  eye 
Dwelt  on  the  Prophetess  ;  of  all  beside, 
The  long  prooessioa  and  the  goi|;fOus  train. 
Though  glittering  they  with  gold  and  sparkling  gems, 

>  **  Afin  d*enip^cher  lei  impressioni  que  ce  treUlla  de  fer 
derait  Udsser  lur  la  peaa,  on  avalt  soln  de  se  matelaster  eo 
deMotu.  Malgr6  ces  precautions  cependant  11  en  laisaait  en- 
core ;  CM  marqaet  I'appeUaient  eeanoii,  eC  on  let  fidsait  dli- 
paraltre  par  le  bain.  —  Le  Grand, 

*  Such  i«  the  legend  of  St.  Katharine,  priacMS  of  Alexan- 
dria, whoie  itory  has  been  pittured  upoa  tignoposte  sad  In 
churches,  but  whose  memory  has  been  presenred  in  this 
country  longer  by  the  ale-house  than  by  the  altar.  The  most 
extra?agaot  perhaps  of  Dryden's  plajrs  is  upon  this  sut^ect. 
In  the  first  edition  I  had,  ignorantly,  repretented  Katharine 
as  dying  upon  the  wheel,  and  the  description  of  her  sufferings 
was  far  too  minute.  Dryden  has  committed  the  last  fault  In 
a  far  greater  degree ;  the  old  martyrologies  partlculariie  no 
cruelties  more  revolting  to  the  reader  than  he  has  detailed  In 
the  speech  of  Hazlmin  when  he  ordere  her  to  exeontion. 

From  a  patsege  In  the  JtrmtaUm  Conquttiaim  It  tbooM 
seem  that  St.  Katharine  was  miracoloualy  betrothed  to  her 
heavenly  spouse.  As  the  crusaders  ^iproacb  Jerusidem,  they 
visit  the  holy  places  on  their  way  { 

**  Qual  visits  el  lugar  con  llanto  tierno, 

Donde  la  hennosa  vlrgen  Caterlna 
Se  desposo  con  el  Esposo  etemo, 

La  Angelica  Rachel  sieodo  madrlna ; 
Aquel  Esposo,  que  et  nevado  invierno 

Se  cubrio  con  escarcha  raatutiua. 
El  que  tiene  los  ojos  de  palomas 
Y  del  lablo  de  llrio  vierte  aromas.** — Lopede  ftga. 

The  marginal  note  adds,  "La  Virgen  fue  Madrina  en  los  de- 
spoeorios  de  Caterina  y  Chrlsto." 

Of  St.  Margaret,  the  other  favourite  satnt  of  the  maid,  1 
find  recorded  by  Bergomensis,  that  she  called  the  pagan  prie- 
fect  an  impudent  dog,  that  she  was  throwu  into  a  dungeon. 


And  their  rich  plqines  hi^  imvkag  to  the  air. 
Heedless. 

The  consecrated  dome  they  reach^ 
Rear'd  to  St  Katharine's  holy  memory. 
Her  tale  the  altar  told ;  how  Mudmin, 
Hia  raised  lip  kindled  with  a  savage  smile. 
In  such  deep  fury  bade  the  tenter'd  wheel 
Rend  her  life  piecemeal,  that  the  very  face 
Of  the  hard  executioner  relax'd 
With  pity ;  calm  she  heard,  no  drop  of  Mood 
Forsook  her  cheek,  her  steady  eye  was  tum*d 
Heaveupward,  and  hope  and  meekest  piety 
Beam'd  in  that  patient  kmk,     Nor  vain  her  tnist. 
For  lo  I  the  Angel  of  the  hoa»  descends 
And  crumbles  with  his  t9rf  touch  the  wheel ! 
One  glance  of  holy  triumph  Katharine  cast. 
Then  bow*d  her  to  the  swoni  of  mar^rdom.^ 

Her  eye  averting  from  the  pictured  tale» 
The  delegated  damsel  knelt  and  ponr*d 
To  Heaven  her  earnest  prayer. 

A  trophied  tomb 
Stood  near  the  iltar  where  some  warrior  sleiA 
The  sleep  of  death  beneath.     A  massy  ^one 
And  rude-ensculptured  efBgy  overlaid 
The  sepulchre.     In  silent  vwdennent 
The  expectant  multitude  with  eager  eye 
Qase,  listening  as  the  mattock's  heavy  stroke 
Invades  the  tomb's  repose;  the  hexvy  stroke 
Soimds  hoUow ;  over  the  high- vaulted  roof 
Boll  the  repeated  echoes:  soon  the  day 
Dawns  on  the  grave's  long  night,  the  slant  sunbeam 
Falls  on  the  arms  Inshrined,  the  crested  helm, 
The  bauldrick,  and  the  shield,  and  sacred  sword.' 


where  a  horrible  dragon  swallowed  her,  that  she  crossed  her- 
self, upon  which  the  dragon  immediately  burst  and  she  came 
out  safe,  and  that  she  saw  the  devil  standing  In  Che  corner 
like  a  black  man,  and  seited  him  and  threw  him  down. 

Absurd  as  this  legend  is.  It  once  occasioned  a  very  extra- 
ordinary omrder.  A  young  Lombard  after  hesulng  it,  prayed 
so  earnestly  for  an  opportunity  of  fighting  with  the  difvil  lika 
St.  Margaret.  thaS  he  went  into  the  fields  in  full  expectation 
that  his  desire  would  be  gratified.  A  hideous  old  dumb 
woman  came  by :  he  mistook  her  for  the  tempter ;  her  inarti- 
culate noises  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion,  and  he  knocked 
her  down  and  trampled  upon  her.  The  poor  wretch  died  of 
her  bruises,  but  a  miracle  was  wrought  to  save  her  murderer, 
in  consideration  that  his  madness  was  a  pions  madness,  and 
before  she  died  she  spoke  to  excuse  the  mistake.  This  tale  is 
told  in  that  strange  eolleetlon  of  ludicrous  stories  upon  re- 
Ilgions  tabjectt.  the  Pia  HOarkt.  The  authority  lelened 
to,  Is  Perr.  Rawumti  HM.^  lib.  xxsv. 

'  "  Puella  petilt  gladium,  quem  divinitus,  uti  aiebat,  crat 
facta  certior  in  templo  dlvse  Catherinse  In  Turonibus,  Inter 
antiqua  donarla  pendere.  Miratus  Carolus,  gladium  inqutri, 
ac  inventum  protinos  Puelln  aflturi  jossit " — iWy^arr 
rirgiL 

Roland,  or  rather  Orlando,  for  It  is  Artosto  who  has  ia- 
morUHsed  him,  was  buried  with  Burimdama  at  Me  aid«,  and 
his  hora  Olifimt  at  his  fbet.  Chariemsin  also  had  his  good 
sword  Joyeuse  bnried  with  him.  He  was  placed  in  his  s»> 
polchre  on  a  golden  throne,  crowned  and  habited  in  hl«  im- 
perial robes,  though  a  cilice  was  next  his  skfn  ;  one  band  heU 
a  globe  of  gold,  the  other  rested  on  the  Gospels,  which  were 
lying  on  his  knees.  His  shield  and  sceptre  were  hung  oppo- 
site to  him,  on  the  side  of  the  sepulchre,  which  wat  fifled 
with  perfumes  and  spices,  and  then  closed.  Tnumm  was 
buried  with  the  Cid,  no  Hving  man  befaig  worthy  to  wield 
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A  sound  of  aw»-TcpmB'd  astoniihment 
Bose  ftom  the  crowd.     The  delegated  Maid. 
Over  her  robes  tht  balkmvd  tireast-plate  threw, 
Self-fitted  to  her  fonn ;  on  her  hefan'd  head 
The  white  plumes  nod,  nu^JesticaUy  slow ; 
She  lifts  the  bockler  and  tlie  sacred  swoid* 
Gleaming  peitentoiis  light. 

The  wondeitDg  crowd 
Baise  their  loud  shoutof  trsnsport  **  God  of  HeaTen," 
The  Maid  cxdaim'd,  ••  Father  all  merdftil  1 
Devoted  to  whose  hdy  will,  I  wield 
The  sword  of  vengeanee ;  go  before  our  host  I 
All'^ust  avenger  of  the  innocent, 
Be  thou  our  Champion !   God  of  Peace,  preserve 
Those  whom  no  lust  of  glory  leads  to  amn." 

She  ceased,  and  with  an  eager  hush  the  crowd 
Still  listen'd  I  a  brief  while  throughout  the  dome 
Deep  siienoe  dwelt ;  then  with  a  sudden  burst 
Devout  and  ftdl,  they  rslsed  the  chond  hymUf 
*'  Thee  Lord  we  pndse,  our  GosI"  thft  throng 

without 
Catch  tlie  strange  tidlngB,  jofai  the  hymn  of  Joy* 
And  thundering  transport  peals  along  the  heaveik 

As  through  the  parting  crowd  the  Virgin  pass'dt 
He  who  from  Orleans  on  the  yesternight 
Demanded  sncoour,  clasp'd  with  warmth  her  hand. 
And  with  a  bosom-4hiiIllng  voice  ezciaim*d, 
**  111  omen*d  Msid  1  victim  of  thine  own  worth. 
Devoted  for  thia  king-cturst  realm  of  Fnnoe, 
Ill.onen*d  Msid,  I  pity  thesi  **  so  saying, 
He  tum*d  Into  the  crowd.    At  his  strange  words 
Disturb*d,  the  warlike  Yiigln  pass'd  along. 
And  much  revolving  in  her  troubled  mind. 
Retrod  the  court 

And  now  the  horn  announced 
The  ready  banquet ;  they  partook  the  feast,  i 
Then  rose  and  in  the  cooling  water  cleansed 
Their  hands,  and  seated  at  the  board  again 
E^joy^d  the  bowl,  or  scented  high  with  spioe. 
Or  ftavoor'd  wHttL  the  Ikvgrant  summer  fruit. 
Or  lusdous  with  methegUn  mingled  lich.  ^ 
Meantime  the  Trouveur  struck  the  harp ;  he  song 
Of  Lancelot  Du  Lake,  the  truest  Knight 
That  ever  loved  fidr  Lady;  and  the  youth 
Of  Cornwall  3  underneath  whose  maiden  sword 
The  strength  of  Ireland  fell;  and  he  who  struck 

that  Bwpid  «Hh  vbieh  the  Oampesdor,  •▼«q  after  4wtli,  had 
triumphed  (  and  wUch  had  been  aatneiilo«wly  b»U  drawn 
from  the  SGaUwrd  to  avmpB  the  inmlt  oOiwedbf  a  Jew  to  his 
corpta. 

*  **  Gatte  t6ftmoal9  cbet  let  grands  t'annoof  ait  auion  du 
cor,  ou  an  aoo  d'one  cloche ;  ooutume  qui  tubsUte  encore 
4aiM  let  coaveos  «t  las  malcons  opuientea,  pour  ajanoucer  le 
couTert  et  le  diner.  Apris  le  lervioedea  vlandea,  c'e«t4-diTe, 
Bpri«  ce  que  nous  appollona  eocrtea,  r6ci  et  entr«nets,  on 
•ottaHde  taUepour  ae  hnrer  leamaioa  uoe  aeconde  foia,  oomme 
^•a  le  Bomaiaa  de  qui  parait  Atre  T«nu  cet  uiage.  hu  do- 
nieitiqQea  daaMnraieot  pendant  ce  tema ;  iU  enleTaient  una 
dea  nappoa  dL  apportaient  lea  confitures  (qu'on  nonunait 
epices)  et  lea  Tins  composes.  A  ce  moment,  fait  pour  la 
IPtiate,  commcn^atent  lea  deria  plalsana  et  iojeux  propos,  car 
<l«Qa  ea  bon  Tiaux  tema  on  aimaii  beaucop  de  rire.  C'etait 
alors  que  las  mfoitriert  Tenoient  ratter  leura  fabliaux, 
loriqu'oo  admeCtait  leur  pr6senoe.**— i>  Grand. 

'  "  n  J  andt  ploaieura  aortes  de  ces  Tins  pr£par6s  qu'on 


The  dolorous  stroke  ^  the  blameless  and  the  brave, 
Who  died  beneath  a  brother^s  erring  arm. 
Te  have  not  perish'd,  Chiefe  of  Caiduel  I 
The  songs  of  eaiiier  years  embalm  your  fiune ; 
And  haply  yet  some  Poet  shall  arise. 
Like  that  divinest  Tuscan  ^  and  enwreathe 
The  immortal  gariand  for  himself  and  you. 

The  harp  still  rung  beneath  the  high-arch'd  roof. 
And  listening  eager  to  the  favourite  lay. 
The  guests  sat  silent,  when  into  the  hall 
The  Messenger  fyom  that  besieged  town* 
Re-enterU     *<  It  is  pleasant.  King  of  France," 
Said  he,  <*  to  sit  and  hear  the  harper's  song; 
Far  other  music  hear  the  men  of  Orleans  1 
Famine  is  there ;  and  then  the  imploring  cry 
Of  Hunger  ceases  not" 

*<  Insolent  man  r* 
Exclaim'd  the  Monarch,  **  cease  to  interrupt 
Our  hour  of  festival ;  it  is  not  thine 
To  instruct  me  in  my  duty.** 

Of  reproof 
Careless,  the  stranger  to  the  mhistrel  cried, 
"  Why  harpest  thou  of  good  King  Arthur's  &me 
Amid  these  walls  ?  Virtue  and  genius  love 
That  lofty  lay.     Hast  thou  no  loose  lewd  tale 
To  pamper  and  provoke  the  appetite  ? 
Such  should  procure  thee  worthy  recompence  1 
Or  rather  sing  thou  of  tbat  wealthy  Lord, 
Who  took  the  ewe  lamb  from  the  poor  man's  bosom. 
That  was  to  him  even  as  a  daughter  I  Chariea, 
This  parable  would  I  tell,  prophet-like. 
And  look  at  thee  and  say,  *  Thou  art  the  man  1 '" 

He  said,  and  with  a  quick  and  troubled  step 
Withdrew.     Astonish'd  at  his  daring  guise. 
The  guests  sat  heedless  of  the  Uy  awlille,    ^ 
Pondering  his  words  mysterious,  till  at  length 
The  Court  dispersed.     Retiring  from  the  hall, 
Charles  and  the  delegated  damsel  sought 
The  inner  palace     There  the  gentle  Queen 
Awaited  them :  with  her  Joan  lov'd  to  pass 
Her  Intervals  of  rest ;  for  she  had  won 
The  Virgin's  heart  by  her  mild  melancholy. 
The  calm  and  duteous  patience  that  deplored 
A  husband's  cold  half-love.     To  her  she  told 
With  what  strange  words  the  messenger  fh>m  Orleans 
Had  roused  uneasy  wonder  in  her  mind ; 

serrait  aprte  lea  riandea.  I .  lea  Fiis  esiMf « q«l  aoot  encore 
en  uasfedana  qudqoas  prorineea,  et  qui  on(  cooaervft  le  mtee 
noin.  a.  Ceuz  auxquela  on  idoutait  !•  auc  da  quelque  fruit, 
tell  que  le  Jfortf,  fait  avec  du  Jua  de  mOre.  9.  Ceux  qu'on 
assalsonnalt  avec  du  miel,  comroe  le  NeOar,  le  Mrdon^  &c. 
4.  Ceux  oO  Ton  faisalt  infliser  des  plantes  midicinales  ou 
aromatlques,  et  qui  prenalent  leur  nom  de  ces  plantes.  Fins 
ifAMntke,  de  Myrtke ,  fAUtit^  kc.  Le  Roman  de  Flnrimont 
lea  appdle  f  ras  kerbex.  5.  Enfln  ceux  danalesquels,  outre  le 
mtel,  11  entrait  des  ^plcei.  On  appellalt  ces  demiers  du  nom 
g6n£ral  de  Pitnent.  C'ftolent  les  plus  estim€s  de  tons.  Noa 
autears  n*en  parlent  qu'avec  diUces.  II  e6t  manqui  quelque 
chose  1  une  Ate  ou  i  un  repas,  sf  on  n*f  e6t  point  servi  du 
Fiment :  et  Tan  on  donnait  nttaae  anx  molnes  dans  lea  couvens 
i  oertaioa  de  rannie.'*~Z«  GraiidL 

*  Sir  Tristram  du  Lyones. 

«  Sir  BaUn  le  Saovage. 

»  Arioito. 
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For  on  her  car  yet  vibnted  his  voice. 
When,  lo !  a^n  he  came,  and  at  the  door 
Stood  scowling  round. 

**  Why  dost  thou  haunt  me  thus  ? 
The  monarch  cried.    **  Is  there  no  place  secure 
From  thy  rude  insolence  7  Uumanner'd  man, 
I  know  tliee  not  I  ** 

"  Then  learn  to  know  me,  Charles  I  ** 
Solemnly  he  replied ;  **  read  well  my  fiu». 
That  thou  may*8t  know  it  on  that  dreadful  day, 
When  at  the  Throne  of  God  I  shall  demand 
His  justice  on  thee  1  **    Turning  flrom  the  King, 
To  Agnes  as  she  enter'd,  in  a  tone 
More  low,  more  moumfiilly  severe,  he  cried, 
"  Dost  thou  too  know  me  not  ?  ** 

She  glanced  on  him. 
And  pale  and  breathless  hid  her  head  convulsed 
In  the  liaid's  bosom. 

**  King  of  France  I  **  he  said, 
**  She  loved  me,  and  by  mutual  word  and  will 
We  were  betrotbM,  when,  in  unhappy  hour, 
I  left  her,  as  in  fealty  bound,  to  fight 
Thy  battles.     In  mine  absence  thou  didst  come 
To  tempt  her  then  unspotted  purity... 
For  pure  she  was ; . .  Alas  I  these  courtly  robes 
Hide  not  the  indelible  stain  of  mfiuny  I 
Thou  canst  not  with  thy  golden  belt  put  on 
An  honourable  name ',  O  lost  to  me. 
And  to  thyself,  for  ever,  ever  lost. 
My  poor  polluted  Agnes  l . .  Charles,  that  faith 
Almost  is  shaken,  which  should  be  henceforth 
My  only  hope :  thou  hast  thy  wicked  will. 
While  I  the  ^dctlm  of  her  guilt  and  thine. 
Though  meriting  alike  from  her  and  thee 
Fftr  other  guerdon,  bear  about  with  me 
A  wound  for  which  this  earth  affords  no  balm, 
And  doubt  Heaven*s  justice." 

So  he  said,  and  frown'd 
Austere  as  he  who  at  Mahommed*8  door 
Knock'd  loud  and  fluent,  at  whose  dreadfiil  mien 
Stricken  with  terror,  all  beholders  fled. 
Even  the  prophet  almost  terrified. 
Scarcely  could  bear  his  presence ;  for  he  knew 
That  this  was  the  Death-Angel  AsaASL, 
And  that  his  hour  was  come.     Conscious  of  guilt 
The  Monarch  sate,  nor  could  endure  to  hvce 
His  bosom*probing  tromn.     The  Maid  of  Arc 
Meantime  liad  read  his  features,  and  she  cried, 
**  I  know  thee,  Conrade  I  **     Rising  from  her  seat, 
She  took  his  hand,  for  he  stood  motionless, 
Oaaing  on  Agnes  now  with  steady  eye. 
Severe  though  calm :  him  fhnn  the  Court  she  drew. 
And  to  the  river  side  resisting  not, 

I  *'  Da  proterbe  Boone  reoomiMe  Tsut  mieux  que  celDtnre 
dorce. 

**  LlMfiC  im  arreit  snc1«n  qui  ett  encnrei  pour  leJourd*hu7 
faiMri  MIX  regUtrrt  du  Chattrlrt  d«  Parti,  J'  Mtimsy  qu'en 
cc  proverbs  II  y  svoit  une  notable  sentence,  ct  un«  loofruo 
aoclennet^  tout  euMnblo.  Car  par  arrett  qui  ei t  du  a^de  Juin 
1430.  II  eit  port^  en  termet  esprit  que  dcffraii'i  lont  faitea  i 
Cotttct  fenmet  aroourcute*.  fillet  de  )o)-e,  et  patllarde*.  de  ne 
porter  robbea  i  rolled  renrertei. queiie*.  ne oeintures doreet, 
boutoonlere«  i  leurt  chaperoai,  lur  peine  de  cooflsration,  et 
amende,  et  que  let  huluiert  de  parlement.  coramitialrei  et 
■eritentt  du  Chattelet  qui  les  trourerolent,  euuent  A  let  mener 
prtaoankres. 


Both  sad  and  sUeut,  led ;  till  at  the  last 
As  fh>m  a  dream  awaking,  Conrade  look*d 
Full  on  the  Maid,  and  fklling  on  her  neck, 
He  wept 

"  I  know  thee,  Damsel !  **  he  exclaira*d ; 
"  Dost  thou  remember  that  tempestuous  night. 
When  I,  a  weather-beaten  traveller,  sought 
Your  hospitable  door?  ah  me !  I  then 
Was  happy  !  you  too  sqjoum'd  then  in  peace. 
Fool  that  I  was  I  I  blamed  such  happiness, 
Arraign'd  it  as  a  guilty  selfish  sloth. 
Unhappily  prevailing,  so  I  fear  me, 
Or  why  art  thou  at  Chinon?  *' 

Htm  the  Maid 
Answering,  addressed,  "  I  do  remember  well. 
That  night ;  for  then  the  holy  Spirit  flnt. 
Waked  by  thy  words,  poasess'd  me.** 

Conrade  cried* 
"  Poor  Maiden,  thou  wert  happy  I  thou  hadst  U>«ii 
Blessing  and  blest,  if  I  had  never  stray'd. 
Needlessly  rigid  from  my  peaceful  path. 
And  thou  hast  left  thy  home  then,  and  obey*d 
The  feverish  fancies  of  an  ardent  brain  l 
And  hast  thou  left  him  too,  the  youth  whoee  eye 
For  ever  glancing  on  thee,  spake  so  well 
Affection's  eloquent  tale?  *' 

So  as  he  said, 
Rush*d  the  warm  purine  to  the  Virgin's  cheek. 
*'  I  am  alone,'*  she  answer'd,  *'  for  this  realm 
Devoted."    Nor  to  answer  more  the  Maid 
Endured,  fbr  many  a  melancholy  thought 
Throng'd  on  her  aching  memory.     Her  mlnd*s  eye 
Beheld  Domremi  and  the  fields  of  Arc : 
Her  burthen'd  heart  was  fiill ;  such  grief  tht  felt 
Yet  such  sweet  solacing  of  self-applause 
As  cheers  a  banish *d  Patriot's  lonely  hours 
When  Fancy  pictures  to  htm  all  he  loved, 
Till  the  big  tear-drop  rushes  o'er  its  orb. 
And  drowns  the  soft  enchantment 

With  a  took 
That  spake  solicitous  wonder,  Conrade  eyed 
The  silent  Maid  ;  nor  would  the  Maid  represa 
The  thoughts  that  swell'd  within  her,  or  from  hlin 
Hide  her  soul's  workings.     **  *Twas  on  the  last  day 
Before  I  left  Domremi ;  eve  had  dosed, 
I  sate  beside  the  brook,  my  soul  was  ftiJl, 
As  if  inebriate  with  Divinity. 
Then  Conrade  I  I  beheld  a  ruffian  herd 
Circle  a  flaming  pile,  where  at  the  stake 
A  woman  stood ;  the  iron  bruised  her  Uriart, 
And  round  her  limbs  half-ga|inented,  the  fire 
Curl'd  its  fierce  fiakes.     I  saw  her  countenance, 
I  knew  MTSKLr."*    Then,  in  a  tone  subdued 

"  Au  rarplttt  (je  dlray  cecf  en  psaunt)  i  laoilenne  volontr 
que  oeux  qui  donnerent  ceat  arreat  euaaent  toun^  la  chaac*. 
eC  que  non  aeulement  cea  ccinturet  doreea,  aina  en  toutr* 
autre*  dorurea,  et  afHIqueta,  ila  euaaent  fait  drflHicca  A  touin 
femmaa  d'honneur  d*emporter,  aur  peine  d'ettre  dc«rUrrr« 
putalna;  car  11  n'y  aurolt  point  plus  prompt  moy^ti  que 
ceatujr,  pour  bannier  le  attperflalti  et  bunbance  dea  damra." 
.  Ptuquier. 

s  **  HiK  igltur  Janna  Pulcella  vlrgo,  earn  mafiiaai  frlortaai 
In  annia  eaaet  adepta.  et  refnum  Francomm  mafnA  ex  |4irt# 
deperditam,  e  nuinlbua  Anglonnn  pugnando  er1poiM4<  la 
auA  florente  vtate  conatituta,  non  aolum  ■•  moritnram.  aed 
et  genus  tarn  mortis  cunctia  pr«diaU.'*>— , 
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Of  olmnwi,  **  Ttoieat  ore  momenti.  wktn  the  muI 

FroD  her  ovm  imviilae  with  atnoiie  dread  recoils^ 

SaspfckHMofhcnetf;  hot  with  a  ftill 

AjhI  perfect  fklth  I  know  this  vision  sent  > 

FkoB  Hotvoi,  and  fisel  of  its'imerrlog  truth. 

As  thut  God  Uivth,  tittt  I  life  Buyielf, 

The  feeHitt  that  deeeivts  not'* 

By  the  band 
Her  C«nds  hdd  and  cried,  <«  Bl-fated  Maid, 
Tlia.t  I  h»e  ton  thee  from  aCiection*a  bieaat» 
My  soul  will  grBWi  inaagniah.     lliou  wiit  aenw 
Like  me,  the  woithleia  Oourt,  and  having  served^ 
In  the  hour  of  ID  abandoa'd,  thou  wi](k  curse 
The  duty  tbfll  dsladed.     Of  the  world 
Fatigued,  and  loathing  at  my  |irUow*aiienk 
I  shall  ba  leni  so  more.     Itiereis  a  path. « . ' 
The  eagle  hath  not  mark'dit,  the  young  wolf 
'SjDtvm  BOt  ks  hidden  windings :  I  have  trod 
That  path,  and  fiMPid  a  melanobdy  den» 
Fit  place  for  penlteiuc  and  hopeleaa  woe* 
Where  lepukhred,  the  gboat  of  whai  he  was, 
Coonde  may  paaa  his  Um  and  evil  days,    < 
Waiting  the  wiah'd-for  aummoni  to  .lay  dawn 
Biavwiarkwloflile.'' 

But  then  the  Haid 
Fix'd  oo  the  warrior  her  repnwiyg  eye ; 
**  I  pafls*d  the  ftitile  Auxerrois,"  she  said, 
"  Th«  TiBca  had  spread  their  interwovien.ahootft 
Over  the  napruned  vineyards,  and  the  gmpe 
Bottol  beneaA  the  leaves ;  for  there  was  none 
To  tmd  the  vintage,  and  the  birds  of  Heaven 
Had  had  thtis  filL     I  saw  the  cattle  start 
As  th^  did  iMar  the  loud  alanun  beU,> 
And  witii  a  piteoue  mooning  vainly  seek 
To  fly  the  cooiing  alanghterera.    X  looked  back 
rpoo  tba  cottage  where  I  had  partaken 
The  peasant's  mca],^  •  and  saw  it  wra^^t  ia  flame«u 
And  thai  I  ttaank'd  my  God  thati  had  burst 
The  ties,  strong  aa  they  are,  which  bind  us  down 
To  aeMah  ha|»piness,  and  on  this  earth 
Was  aa  a  pUgiiBis...Coocada!  rouse  thyself  1 
Caattbatwaaknaturf  oiri«    A  time  Ulse  this 
la  not  for  gentler  fiseUngB,  fcr  the  g]^w 
Of  love,  the  overflowings  of  the  heart 
There  ia  oppeasakm  in  thy  counti^^  Conrade  I 
There  is  a  caaae,  a  h«ly  cause,  that  needs 
The  brave  man's  aid.    JUve  H^r  it,  and  enjoy 
£arth*s  nofaiast  recompense^  thine  pwn  esteem  \ 
Or  die  in  that  good  causey  and  thy  reward 
Shall  sue  be  fiNind  in  Heaven." 

He  fuwwer'd  not, 

f  *  "n^re  Is  a  path  whtdi  so  ^w1  knowfeth,  iMd  wMcIt  the 
▼vtanre'a  cje  hath  not  Men  ;  the  lion's  whelps  have  not 
undden  U^aor  the.  fieroe  lion  passed  bjr  it."  ^  J06,  axvlU. 

3  **  Jo  cooih  tbe  estate  of  France  was  theo  most  miserable. 
ThcBs  appeved  nothing  but  a  horrible  face,  confusion,  po- 
vcKty^  dwolatJoo,  solUarinesse  and  feare.  The  lean  and  bare 
labourco  in  the  country  did  terrifie  eren  theeves  themselves, 
who  bad  DoChiaf  left  them  toapoile  but  the  carlussei  of  these 
poora  miacrable  creatures,  wandering  up  and  down  Uke  gbostes 
dimwoe  oat  of  tbetr  graves.  The  least  farmes  and  hamlets 
were  fcetided  by  these  robbers,  English,  Bourguegnons  and 
FreDch,  every  one  striving  to  do  his  worst :  all  men  of  war 
vera  veil  agreed  to  spoile  the  countryman  and  merchant 
£9emikc  ctUdi^accmUtmud  to  tke  larumc  bcU,  the  iigne  qf 


But  pressing  to  hia  heart  the  Virgin's  hand, 

Hastened  acrosa  the  plain.     She  with  dim  eye^ 

For  gushing  tears  obscured  them,  Ibllow'd  bim 

Till  lost  in  dietanee.     With  a  weight  of  thought 

Oppeesty  along  the  poplar«planted  Vienne 

Awhile  she  waQder'd,  then  upon  the  bank 

She  laid  her  down,  and  watch'd  the  tranquil  stream 

Flow  with  a  quiet  mnrmurlng,  by  the  clouds 

Of  evening  purpled.     The  perpetual  flow. 

The  «eB9eless  murmuring,  luU'd  her  to  such  dreams 

As  memory  in  her  melancholy  mood 

Loves  best.     The  wonted  scenes  of  Arc  arose ; 

She  saw  the  forest  brook,  the  weed  that  waved 

Its  long,  green  tresses  in  the  stream,  the  crag 

Which  overbrow'd  the  spring,  and  that  old  yew 

Which  through  the  bare  and  rifted  rock  had  forced 

Its  twisted  tnmk,  the  berdea  cheerful  red 

Starring  its  gloomy  green.     Her  pleasant  home 

She  saw,  and  those  who  made  that  home  so  dear, 

Her  k>v*d  lost  friends.     The  mingled  feelings  fill'd 

Her  eyes^  when  from  behind  a  voice  was  heard. 

**  O  Lady !  canst  thou  tell  me  where  to  find 

The ,  Maid   whom   Heaven   hath    sent   to   rescue 

France?" 
ThriU'd  by  the  well-known  tones,  she  started  up. 
And  fell  upon  the  neck  of  Theodore. 

"  Have  I  then  Ibund  thee  I "  cried  the  hnpassioned 
youth ; 
**  Hencelbrtb  we  part  no  more  ;  but  where  thou  goest 
Thither  go  L     Beloved  1  in  the  front 
Of  battle  thou  sbalt  find  roe  at  thy  side ; 
And  in  the  breach  this  breast  shall  be  thy  shield 
And  rampart     Oh,  ungenerous  1     Why  from  me 
Conceal  the  inspiration  ?  why  from  me 
Hide  thy  miraculona  purpose  ?    Am  I  then 
So  all  unworthy  that  thou  shouldst  set  forth 
Bweatk  another's  guidance  ?  " 

Thus  he  cried, 
Mii^Iing  reproach  with  tenderness,  yet  still 
Clasping  in  waan  embrace  the  maid  beloved. 
She  of  her  bidding  and  futiurity 
Awhile  forgetful*  patient  of  the  embrace. 
With  silent  tears  of  joy  bedew'd  his  neck. 
At  length,  "  I  hope,"  she  cried,  *'  thou  art  not  come 
With  heavier  fault  and  breach  of  nearer  tie  I 
How  did  thy  mother  spare  thee, .  .  thou  alone 
The  stay  and  comfort  of  her  widowed  ago  ? 
Did  she  upon  thy  parting  steps  bestow 
Her  ft%e-will  blessing,  or  hast  thou  set  forth. 
Which  Heaven  forbid,  unlicensed,  and  unblest  ?  " 


the  enemy* f  approach,  teotM  run  home  qfthenuehes  UfWknti 
amy  guide  by  this  accustomed  misery. 

"  This  is  the  perfect  description  of  those  times,  taken  oat  of 
the  lamentations  of  our  ancestors,  set  down  In  the  original," 
•ays  De  Serres.  "  But  amidst  this  horrible  calamity,  God  did 
comfort  both  the  king  and  realme,  for  iU)out  the  end  of  the 
yeere,  he  gave  Charlesa  goodly  sonne  by  queen  Mary  his  wife." 

'  "  O  my  people,  hear  my  word :  make  you  ready  to  the 
battle,  and  in  those  evils  be  even  as  pilgrims  upon  the 
earth." —  S  Esdras,  xvl.  40. 

<  **  Let  go  from  thee  mortal  thoughts,  cast  away  the  burdens 
of  man,  put  off  now  the  weak  nature, 

"  And  set  aside  the  thoughts  that  are  most  heavy  unto  thee, 
and  haste  thee  to  flee  from  these  times."  — 2  Esdras^  xiv. 
14, 15. 
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'*  Oh,  surely  not  unblest !  **  the  youth  replied : 
Tet  conscious  of  his  unrepented  fault. 
With  countenance  flush'd,  and  faltering  in  reply  : 
**  She  wept  at  my  departure,  she  would  fain 
Have  tum'd  me  from  my  purpose,  and  my  heart 
Perhaps  had  faii'd  me,  if  it  had  not  glow'd 
With  ardour  like  thine  own  ;  the  sacred  Are 
With  which  thy  bosom  bums  had  kindled  me ; 
High  in  prophetic  hope,  I  bade  her  place 
Her  trust  in  Heaven ;  I  bade  her  look  to  hear 
Good  tidings  soon  of  glorious  victory ; 
I  told  her  I  should  soon  return, . .  return 
With  thee,  and  thou  wouldst  be  to  her  old  a^ 
What  Madelon  had  been.** 

As  thus  he  spake. 
Warm  with  the  imaginary  bliss,  he  clasp'd 
The  dear  one  closer  to  his  yearning  heart 
But  the  devoted  Virgin  in  his  arms 
Started  and  shudder'd,  for  the  flaming  pile 
Flash'd  on  remembrance  now,  and  on  her  soul 
The  whole  terrific  vision  rose  again. 
A  death-like  paleness  at  the  dreadful  thought 
Wither'd  her  cheek ;  cold  damps  suffused  her  brow, 
And  falling  on  the  neck  of  Theodore, 
Feeble  and  fkint  she  hung.     His  eager  eye 
Concentring  all  the  anguish  of  the  soul. 
And  strain'd  in  anxious  love,  gazed  fearfully 
With  wondering  anguish ;  till  ennobling  thoughts 
Of  her  high  mission  roused  her,  and  her  soul 
Collected,  and  she  spake. 

"  My  Theodore, 
Thou  hast  done  ill  to  quit  thy  mother*B  home ! 
Alone  and  aged  she  will  weep  for  thee, 
Wasting  her  little  that  is  left  of  life 
In  anguish.     Mow  go  back  again  to  Arc, 
And  cheer  her  wintry  hours  of  widowhood. 
And  love  my  memory  there.*' 

Swift  she  exclaim*d, 
"  Nay,  Maid  I  the  pang  of  parting  is  o'erpast. 
And  my  dear  mother  looks  for  the  glad  hour 
When  we  shall  both  return.     Amid  the  war 
How  many  an  arm  will  seek  thy  single  life. 
How  many  a  sword  and  spear  I .  .  I  will  go  with  thee 
And  spread  the  guardian  shield  I  ** 

"  Nay,**  she  replied, 
**  I  shall  not  need  thy  succour  in  the  war. 
Me,  Heaven,  if  so  seem  good  to  its  high  will, 
Will  save.     I  shall  be  happier,  Theodore, 
Thinking  that  thou  dost  sc^joum  safe  at  home 
And  make  thy  mother  happy.** 

The  youth*8  cheek 
A  rapid  blush  disordered.     "  Oh  !  the  court 
b  pleasant  then,  and  thou  wouldst  tain  forget 
A  bumble  villager,  who  only  boasts 
The  treasure  of  the  heart  t  ** 

She  look'd  at  him 
With  a  reproaching  eye  of  tenderness : 
**  If\Jurious  man  I  devoted  for  this  realm, 
I  go  a  willing  victim.     The  dark  veil 
Hath  been  withdrawn  for  me,  and  I  have  seen 
The  fearful  features  of  Futurity. 
Tea,  Theodore,  I  shall  redeem  my  country. 
Abandoning  for  it  the  Joys  of  life. 
Yea,  life  itself  1  **    Then  on  his  neck  she  feU, 

I  **  Dlgna  mlnos  mliero,  noo  mellore  vlro.**—  Ovid. 


And  with  a  faltering  voice,  **  Return  to  Arc  I 
I  do  not  tell  thee  there  are  other  maids 
As  fair ;  for  thou  wilt  love  my  memory. 
Hallowing  to  me  the  temple  of  thy  heart 
Worthy  a  happier,  not  a  better  love,* 
My  Theodore  !  '*  —  Then,  pressing  his  pale  lips, 
A  last  and  holy  kiss  the  Virgin  ftx'd. 
And  fled  across  the  plain. 

She  reach'd  the  court 
Breathless.     The  mingled  movements  of  her  mind 
Shook  every  fibre.     Sad  and  sick  at  heart. 
Fain  to  her  lonely  chamber's  solitude 
The  Maiden  had  retired ;  but  her  the  King 
Met  on  the  threshold.     He  of  the  late  scene 
Forgetful  and  his  crime,  as  cheerful  seem'd 
As  though  there  had  not  been  a  God  in  Heaven  ! 
**  Enter  the  hall,*'  he  said,  **  the  masquers  there 
Join  in  the  dance.     Why,  Maiden,  art  thou  sad  ? 
Has  that  rude  madman  shook  thy  gentle  frame 
With  his  strange  speeches  ?  ** 

Ere  the  MaSd  replied. 
The  Son  of  Orleans  came  with  joyful  speed. 
Poising  his  massy  javelin.     '*  Thou  hast  roused 
The  sleeping  virtue  of  the  sons  of  France, 
They  crowd  around  the  standard,'*  cried  the  chief. 
**  Our  brethren  pent  In  Orleans,  every  moment 
Gaze  from  the  watch-tower  with  the  sickening  eye 
Of  expectation.  '* 

Then  the  King  exclaim'd, 
*'  O  chosen  by  Heaven  1  defer  one  day  thy  march. 
That  humbled  at  the  altar  we  may  join 
The  general  prayer.     Be  these  our  holy  rites 
To-morrow's  task  ;  —  to-night  for  merriment  t  ** 

The  Maid  replied,  '*  The  wretched  ones  in  Orleans, 
In  fear  and  hunger  and  expiring  hope, 
Await  my  succour,  and  my  prayers  would  plead 
In  Heaven  against  roe,  did  they  waste  one  hour 
When  active  duty  calls.     For  this  night's  mirth 
Hold  me  excused ;  in  truth  I  am  not  fit 
For  merriment ;  a  heavy  charge  is  on  me. 
And  I  must  put  away  all  mortal  thoughts.**  t 
Her  heart  was  full,  and  pausing,  she  repress'd 
The  unbidden  anguish.     **  Lo !  they  crowd  amand 
The  standard  I     Thou,  Dunols,  the  chosen  troops 
Marshal  in  speed,  for  early  with  the  dawn 
We  march  to  rescue  Orleans  from  the  foe.** 
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ScAacK  had  the  early  dawn  from  Chlnon's  towers 

Made  visible  the  mist  that  curl'd  along 

The  river's  winding  way,  when  from  her  couch 

The  martial  Maid  aroiie.     She  mall'd  her  Ilmbn ; 

The  white  plumes  nodded  o'er  her  helmed  head  ; 

She  girt  the  sacred  fklchion  by  her  side. 

And,  like  a  youth  who  fW)m  his  mother's  arms. 

For  his  flmt  field  impatient,  breaks  away, 

Poising  the  lance  went  forth. 

*  Btdm,  xlv.  14. 
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Twelve  hundred  men, 
Bearing  in  order*d  nnlcs  their  glittering  spears. 
Await  ber  coming.     Terrible  in  arms 
Before  them  towered  Dmioia,  his  manly  &ce 
(Xer-ahadow'd  by  the  helmet's  iron  cheeks. 
The  assembled  court  gazed  on  the  marshall'd  train, 
And  at  the  gate  the  aged  prelate  stood 
To  poor  hia  blessing  on  the  chosen  host. 
And  now  a  soft  and  solemn  symphony 
Was  taeanl,  and  chanting  high  the  hallowed  hymn, 
Fimn  the  near  convent  came  the  vestal  maids. 
A  holy  banner,  woven  by  virgin  hands, 
Snow.wbite  they  bore.     A  mingled  sentiment 
Of  awe  and  eager  ardour  for  the  fight, 
Thrill'd  tbrongh  the  army,  as  the  reverend  man 
Took  the  white  standard,  and  with  heaven-ward  eye 
Call'd  on  the  God  of  Justice,  blessing  it. 
The  Maid,  her  brows  in  reverence  unhelm*d, 
Ber  dark  hair  floating  on  the  morning  gale. 
Knelt  to  his  prayer,  and  stretching  forth  her  hand 
Received  the  mystic  banner.     From  the  host 
A  loud  and  universal  shout  burst  forth. 
As  rtfing  from  the  ground,  upon  her  brow 
She  placed  the  plumed  casque,  and  waved  on  high 
The  banner*d  Ulies.     On  their  way  they  march. 
And  dim  in  distance,  soon  the  towers  of  Chinon 
Fade  from  the  eye  reverted. 

The  sixth  sun. 
Purpling  the  sky  with  his  diUted  light. 
Sunk  westering ;  when  embo6om*d  in  the  depth 
Of  that  oU  forest,  which  for  many  a  league 
Shadofw'd  the  hills  and  vales  of  Orleannois, 
They  pitch  their  tents.     The  hum  of  occupation 
SooDds  ceaseless.     Waving  to  the  evening  gale 
The  streamers  flutter ;  and  ascending  slow 
Benrath  the  foliage  of  the  forest  trees. 
With  many  a  light  hue  tinged,  the  curling  smoke 
Melts  in  the  impurpled  air.     Leaving  her  tent. 
The  martial  Maiden  wander*d  through  the  wood ; 
Tb«e,  by  a  streamlet,  on  the  mossy  bank 
Bccilned,  she  saw  a  damsel,  her  long  locks 
With  wfDow  wreathed ;  upon  her  lap  there  lay 
A  dark-hair'd  man,  listening  the  while  she  sung 
Sad  ditties,  and  enwreathed  to  bind  his  brow 
TIk  melancholy  garland.     At  the  sound. 
Of  one  in  arms  approaching,  she  had  fled ; 
Bat  Cooiade,  looking  upward,  recognized 
The  Maid  of  Arc.     **  Nay,  fear  not,  Isabel,** 
8aid  be,  **  for  this  is  one  of  gentle  kind. 
Whom  even  the  wretched  need  not  fear  to  love.** 


So  aaying,  he  arose  and  took  her  hand. 
And  preas'd  it  to  his  bosom.     **  My  weak  heart. 
Though  school'd  by  wrongs  to  loath  at  human  kind, 
WiU  beat,  rebelUous  to  its  own  resolves. 
Come  hither,  outcast  one  I  and  call  her  friend, 
And  she  will  be  thy  friend  more  readily 
Because  tboa  art  unhappy.** 

Isabel 
Saw  a  tear  starting  in  the  virgin*s  eye, 
And  glancing  upon  Conrade,  she  too  wept, 
WalUi^  his  wHder'd  senses. 

"Mission'dMaidI'* 
The  warrior  cried,  **  be  happy!  for  thy  power 
Can  make  this  suflSsrer  so.     From  Orleans  driven, 
Orphan'd  by  war,  and  of  her  only  friend 


Bereft,  I  found  her  wandering  in  the  wilds. 

Worn  out  with  want  and  wretchedness.  Thou,  Joan, 

Wilt  his  beloved  to  the  youth  restore  ; 

And  trust  me,  Maid  I  the  miserable  feel 

When  they  on  others  bestow  happiness. 

Their  happiest  consolation.** 

She  replied, 
Pressing  the  damsel's  hand,  in  the  mild  tone 
Of  equal  friendship,  solacing  her  cares. 
*'  Soon  shall  we  enter  Orleans,"  said  the  Maid ; 
A  few  hours  in  her  dream  of  victory 
England  shall  triumph,  then  to  be  awaked 
By  the  loud  thunder  of  Almighty  wrath  I 
Irksome  meantime  the  busy  camp  to  me 
A  solitary  woman.     Isabel, 
Wert  thou  the  while  companion  of  my  tent, 
Lightlier  the  time  would  pass.     Return  with  me ; 
I  may  not  long  be  absent*' 

So  she  spake. 
The  wanderer  in  half-utter'd  words  express'd 
Grateful  assent.     "  Art  thou  astonished,  then. 
That  one  though  powerful  is  benevolent  ? 
In  truth  thou  well  mayest  wonder  I  "  Conrade  cried. 
But  little  cause  to  love  the  mighty  ones 
Hath  the  low  cottager ;  for  with  its  shade 
Too  oft  doth  PowEs,  a  death-dew-dropping  tree. 
Blast  every  herb  beneath  its  baleful  boughs ! 
Tell  thou  thy  sufferings,  Isabel  t    Relate 
How  warr'd  the  chieftains,  and  the  people  died. 
The  missioned  Virgin  hath  not  heard  thy  woes ; 
And  pleasan^  to  mine  ear  the  twice-told  tale 
Of  sorrow.'* 

Gazing  on  the  martial  Maid 
She  read  her  wish,  and  spake.     "  A  wanderer  now. 
Friendless  and  hopeless,  still  I  love  to  think 
Upon  my  native  home,  and  call  to  mind 
Each  haunt  of  careless  youth  ;  the  woodbined  wall. 
The  jessamine  that  round  the  straw-roof  d  cot 
Its  fragrant  branches  wreathed,  beneath  whose  shade 
I  wont  to  sit  and  watch  the  setting  sun. 
And  hear  the  thrush's  song.     Nor  far  remote. 
As  o'er  the  sutdect  landskip  round  I  gazed, 
The  towers  of  Tenville  rose  upon  the  view. 
A  foreign  master  holds  my  father's  home  I 
I,  fiir  away,  remember  the  past  years. 
And  weep. 

Two  brethren  form'd  our  family 
Humble  we  were,  and  happy ;  honest  toil 
Procured  our  homely  sustenance  ;  our  herds 
Duly  at  mom  and  evening  to  my  hand 
Gave  their  full  stores ;  the  vineyard  we  had  rear'd 
Purpled  its  clusters  in  the  southern  sun. 
And,  plenteous  produce  of  my  father's  toil, 
The  yellow  harvest  billow'd  o'er  the  plain. 
How  cheerfully  around  the  blazing  hearth 
When  all  the  labour  of  the  day  was  done. 
We  pass'd  the  evening  hours ;  for  they  would  slug 
Or  merry  roundelay,  or  ditty  sad 
Of  maid  forsaken  and  the  willow  weed, 
Or  of  the  doughty  Paladins  of  France 
Some  warlike  fit,  the  while  my  spinning  wheel 
A  fitting  music  made. 

Thus  long  we  lived. 
And  happy.     To  a  neighbouring  youth  my  hand 
In  holy  wedlock  soon  to  be  consign 'd 
Was  plighted :  my  poor  Francis !  **   Here  she  paused. 
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And  here  she  wept  awhile. 

*<  We  did  not  thiak 
The  desolating  stream  of  war  would  reach 
To  us ;  but  soon  as  with  the  whirlwind's  speed 
Ruin  rush*d  round  us.  ^     Mehun,  Clery,  fell, 
The  bannered  Leopard  waved  on  Gergeau*s  wall ; 
Baugenci  yielded ;  soon  the  foe  approach'd 
The  towers  of  Tenville. 

Fatal  was  the  hour 
To  me  and  mine :  for  fh)m  the  wall,  alas ! 
The  rusty  sword  was  taken,  and  the  shield 
Which  long  had  moulder*d  on  the  mouldering  nail, 
To  meet  the  war  repair*d.     No  more  was  heard 
The  ballad,  or  the  merry  roundelay ; 
The  clattering  hammer's  clank,  the  grating  file, 
Harsh  sounded  through  the  day  a  dismal  din : 
I  never  shall  forget  their  mournful  sound  ! 

'*  My  father  stood  encircling  his  old  limbs 
In  long-forgotten  arms.     *  Come,  boys/  he  cried, 
I  did  not  think  that  this  grey  head  again 
Should  bear  the  helmet's  weight ;  but  in  the  field 
Better  to  bravely  die  a  soldier's  death. 
Than  here  be  tamely  butcher'd.     Isabel, 
Go  to  the  abbey  I  if  we  should  survive, 
We  soon  shall  meet  again ;  if  not,  my  child. 
There  is  a  better  world !  * 

In  broken  words. 
Lifting  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  my  &ther  breathed 
His  blessing  on  me.     As  they  went  away. 
My  brethren  gaied  on  me  and  wrung  my  hand 
In  silence,  for  they  loved  their  sister  well. 
From  the  near  cottage  Francis  Join'd  the  troop. 
Then  did  I  look  on  our  forsaken  home. 
And  almost  sob  my  very  soul  away ; 
For  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  were  fled. 
Even  like  a  dream !  '* 

**  Perish  these  mighty  ones,** 
Cried  Conrade,  "  these  who  let  destruction  loose, 
Who  walk  elated  o'er  their  fields  of  fame. 
And  count  the  thousands  that  lie  slaughter'd  there, 
And  with  the  bodies  of  the  innocent,  rear 


I  •<  To  »uee«ed  In  th«  ii«ge  of  Orlcani,  the  Englith  flret 
secured  the  neigbbouriug  ptacei,  which  might  othenriie  have 
annoyed  the  beciegeri.  The  monthi  of  August  and  September 
were  ipent  In  this  work.  During  that  ipace  they  took  Mchun, 
Baugenci.  Gergeau,  Ctery,  Sullj,  Jenville,  and  some  other 
small  towni,  and  at  la«t  appeared  before  Orleans  on  the  12th 
of  October.**—  Rapin, 

*  **  The  French  king  used  every  expedient  to  lupply  the 
dty  with  a  garrison  and  provisions,  and  enable  it  to  maintain 
a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  lord  of  Gaucour,  a  brave  and 
e«peri«ncrd  captain,  was  appointed  governor.  Many  officers 
«r  distinction  threw  themselves  into  the  place.  The  troops 
whlrh  thejr  conducted  were  inured  to  war.  and  were  deter- 
mtn«4  to  make  the  most  obstinate  resistance  :  and  even  the 
rahabllants.  dlsrlpllnod  by  the  long  continuance  of  hostilities. 
were  welt  qualiflrd  In  their  own  defence,  to  second  the  efforts 
of  the  most  veteran  forces.  The  eyes  of  all  Kurope  were 
turned  towards  this  sr^ne ;  where.  It  was  reasonably  supposed, 
the  French  were  to  make  their  last  stand  for  malnuining  the 
Independence  of  their  monarchy,  tnd  the  rights  of  their 
sovereign."—  Hume. 

>  This  title  was  not  discrimlnately  used  by  the  French.  Cha< 
pelle  U  sometimes  styled  Ir  Sf rr,  and  sometimes  gnUHhomme 
4€  Btmut,  by  Daniel.  The  same  title  was  applM  to  the  AU 
mifhCy,  and  to  princes ;  and  Seklmi  observes  from  Pasquler, 


**  these  ancient  barons  affected  rather  to  be  styled  by  tlw  ni 
of  sire  than  baron,  and  the  baron  of  Coucy  carried  to  that 
purpose  this  rithroe  in  his  device : 

Je  ne  suis  roy  ne  prince  aussi, 
Je  luis  le  sire  de  Coucy." 

*  **  At  the  creation  of  a  knight  of  Rhodes  a  sword,  with  a 
cross  for  the  hilt,  was  delivered  to  him  in  token  that  bis  v.ti<>ur 
must  defend  religion.  No  bastard  could  be  a  knight  ho%{.|. 
taller,  from  whose  order  that  of  Rhodes  was  formrd.  e«r<>pt 
a  bastard  to  a  prince,  there  being  tionour  In  that  dfshnnmir. 
as  there  Is  light  in  the  very  spots  of  the  moon."  —  FmiUr  a 
Historic  qfike  Hoty  Warre, 

»  Alpo^on. 

*  "  In  the  late  warrrs  In  France  between  king  Henry  th^ 
fifth  of  England  and  Charles  the  seventh  of  France,  the  Fr«^»  to 
armie  being  In  dlstresse,  one  captain  Ls  Hire,  a  Frmchman, 
was  sent  to  declare  unto  the  said  French  king  the  estate  and 
affaires  of  tho  warre,  and  how  for  want  of  victuals^  monrr. 
and  other  nere«saries.  the  French  had  lost  divers  towne«  and 
battaiies  to  the  KnRlish.  Thi>  French  king  being  dlspo«^  to 
use  hU  raptalne  familiarly,  shewed  him  such  thlnges  as  h\mu  W 
was  delighted  in.  as  his  buildings,  his  banquets,  fair*  ladle*, 
ftc.  and  then  asked  the  reptalne  how  hee  liked  them :  *  TruM 
me,  sir,'  quoth  the  ca|)talne,  speaking  bis  oiind  freely, '  1  dia 


Their  pyramid  of  glory  !  perish  these, 

The  epitome  of  all  the  pestilent  plagues 

That  Egypt  knew  I  who  send  their  locust  swarms 

O'er  ravaged  realms,  and  bid  the  brooks  nm  blood. 

Fear  and  Destruction  go  before  their  path. 

And  Famine  dogs  their  footsteps.     God  of  Justice, 

Let  not  the  innocent  blood  cry  out  in  vain  I  **  | 

Thus  while  he  spake,  the  murmur  of  the  camp 
Rose  on  their  ear ;  first  like  the  distant  sound 
When  the  full-foliaged  forest  to  the  storm 
Shakes  its  hoarse  head ;  anon  with  louder  din  ;  , 

And  through  the  opening  glade  gleam'd  many  a  fire. 
The  Virgin's  tent  they  enter'd ;  there  the  board 
Was  spread,  the  wanderer  of  the  fiuie  partook. 
Then  thus  her  tale  renew'd : — 

'<  Slow  o'er  the  hill 
Whose  rising  head  conceal'd  our  cot  I  pasa*d, 
Tet  on  my  journey  paused  awhile,  and  gated 
And  wept ;  for  often  had  I  crost  the  hill 
With  cheerful  step,  and  seen  the  rising  smoke  , 

Of  hospitable  fire  ;  alas !  no  smoke  • 

Curl'd  o'er  its  melancholy  chimneys  now !  ! 

Orleans  I  reach'd.     There  in  the  suburbs  stood 
The  abbey  ;  and  ere  long  I  learnt  the  fall 
Of  YenviUe. 

On  a  day,  a  soldier  ask'd 
For  Isabel.     Scarce  could  my  filtering  feet 
Support  me.     It  was  Francis,  and  alone ...  ! 

The  sole  survivor  of  that  a>mpany  ! 

"  And  soon  the  foes  approach'd  :  impending  war 
Soon  sadden'd  Orleans.  ^    There  the  bravest  chicf» 
Assemble  :  Thouars,  Coarase,  Chabannes, 
And  the  Sire  Chapelle',  in  succes^ftil  war 
Since  wounded  to  the  death ;  and  that  good  Knight 
Giresme  of  Rhodes,  who  in  a  better  cause 
Can  never  wield  the  crucifix  that  hilts 
His  hallowed  sword  ^  ;  and  Xaintrailles  ransomM  now. 
And  Fayette  late  released,  and  that  young  Duke  ^ 
Who  at  Yemeuil,  senseless  with  many  a  wound. 
Fell  prisoner,  and  La  Hire^,  the  merriest  man 
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yet  did  win  his  soldiers*  loye, 
And  omr  all  for  baidihood  renowned 
ThefiasUrd  Orleans. 

These  within  the  town 
Expect  the  foe.     Twelve  hundred  chosen  men 
Well  tried  in  war,  uprear  the  guardian  shield 
Bracjith  their  honncrs.     Dreadful  was  the  sight 
Of  preparation.     The  wide  suburbs  atretch'd 
Along  the  pleasant  borders  of  the  Loire, 
Late  throiig*d  with  nraltitades,  now  feel  the  hand 
Of  mm.     These  preventive  care  destroys. 
Lest  England,  sheltered  by  the  fHendly  walls, 
Secuivly  should  approach.     The  monasteries 
FeQ  in  the  general  waste.     The  holy  monks 
Unwillingly  their  long-accustora'd  haunts 
Abandoo,  haunts  where  every  gloomy  nook 
Call'd  to  awakened  memory  some  trace 
Of  vfeion  seen,  or  sound  miraculous. 
Tremblxng  and  terrified,  their  noiseless  cells. 
For  the  rude  uproar  of  a  world  unknown. 
The  nuns  desert :  their  abbess,  more  composed, 
CciUects  her  maids  around,  and  tells  her  beads, 
And  poors  the  timid  prayer  of  piety. 
The  pioneers,  by  day  and  nl^ht  empIoyM, 
Throw  up  the  violated  earth,  to  impede 
The  foe :  the  hollow  chambers  of  the  dead 
Echoed  beneath  their  stroke.     The  brazen  tomb 
Which  late  recorded  death,  in  the  furnace  cast 
U  made  to  inflict  it  now.     Sad  sight  It  was 
To  see  to  wide  a  waste ;  the  aged  ones 
Hanging  their  heads,  and  weeping  as  they  went 
O'er  the  Alien  dwelUngs  of  their  happier  yean ; 
The  stem  and  sullen  silence  of  the  men 
Moving  on  vengeance :  and  but  ill  represt. 
The  mother**  fears  as  to  her  breast  she  clasp'd. 
Her  iU>doom*d  infant     Soon  the  suburbs  lay 
One  ample  ruin  *  ;  whence  the  stones  were  borne 
Within  the  town  to  serve  in  its  defence. 

**  And  now  without  the  walls  the  desolate  space 
Appear'd,  a  rough  and  melancholy  waste. 
With  uptom  pavements  and  foundations  deep 
Of  many  a  ruin'd  dwelling.     Nor  within 
Les  dreary  was  the  scene ;  at  evening  hour 
No  more  the  merry  viol's  note  was  heard  ;  * 
No  more  the  aged  matron  at  her  door 

nner  know  anj  prince  that  more  delighted  himielf  with  his 
lo«ses.  tbsD  you  doe  with  yours/  "  --  Stowe. 

"  La  Hire  troura  ang  chapelain  auquel  11  dit  qn'il  luy  don. 
nsst  haativvmeot  I'absolution  :  et  le  chapelain  luy  dit  qu'il 
coofeMaat  sea  peacbea.  La  Hire  luj  respondit  qu'il  n'auroit 
pa*  kisf r,  car  U  telloit  promptement  frapper  sur  rennemjr, 
H  qaH  aroit  flidet  ce  que  gens  de  guerre  ont  accoustum^  de 
fjire.  Ec  lors  La  Hire  lit  sa  pridre  i,  Dieu  en  disant  en  son 
Ga«coo,  let  m^ni  Jotnctes :  — '  Dieu,  je  to  prie  que  tu  faces 
aijjoord'bof  pour  La  Hire  autant  que  tu  rouldrois  que  La 
(lire  fiaC  pour  toy,  §e  il  estoit  Dieu,  et  que  tu  fusses  La 
Hire.*  Et  II  cuidoit  tres  bieii  prier  et  dire."  —  Chronigue 
lans  Hire.    Le  Bmn  dc»  Charmfttety  t.  i.  p.  102. 

There  is  an  Bo^Iish  epitaph,  borrowed  from  these  words  of 
the  Freoch  esptaln. 

I  "  They  polled  down  all  the  most  considerable  buildings  in 
the  sobortia,  and  among  the  rest  twelve  churches  and  sereral 
raoaasterica ;  that  the  Bni^ish  might  not  make  use  of  them 
ia  carrjriog  on  the  siege."  —  Rapin.    Morutretet. 

9  **  The  Sttstrument  which  most  frequently  served  for  an 
to  the  harp,  and  which  disputed  the  pre-eml. 


Humm'd  cheery  to  her  spinning  wheel,  and  saw 

Her  children  dancing  to  the  roundelay. 

The  chieftains  strengthening  still  the  ancient  walls. 

Survey  them  every  where  with  prying  eye ; 

The  eager  youth  in  anxious  preparation 

Practise  the  arts  of  war ;  silent  and  stem. 

With  the  hurrying  restlessness  of  fear,  they  urge 

Their  gloomy  labours.     In  the  city  dwelt 

An  utter  silence  of  all  pleasant  sounds. 

But  all  day  long  the  armourer's  beat  was  heard. 

And  all  night  long  it  echoed. 

Soon  the  foe 
Led  to  our  walb  the  siege :  as  on  they  move 
The  clarions  clangor,  and  the  cheerful  flfe. 
Accordant  to  the  thund'ring  drum's  deep  sound, 
Direct  their  measured  march.     Before  the  ranks 
Salisbury  was  seen,  Salisbury,  so  long  the  scourge 
Of  France  ;  and  Talbot  towered  by  his  side, 
Talbot,  at  whose  dread  name  the  ftnward  child 
Clings  mute  and  trembling  to  his  nurse's  breast 
Suffolk  was  there,  and  Hungerford,  and  Scales, 
And  Fastolffe,  victor  in  the  f^quent  fight 
Dark  as  the  autumnal  storm  they  roll'd  along, 
A  countless  host  I  From  the  high  tower  I  mark'd 
The  dreadfhl  scene  ;  I  saw  the  iron  gleam 
Of  javelins  sparkling  to  the  noontide  sun. 
Their  banners  tossing  to  the  troubled  gale. 
And  . .  fearful  music  .  .  heard  upon  the  wind 
The  modulated  step  of  multitudes. 

"  There  in  the  midst,  shuddering  with  fear,  I  saw 
The  dreadful  stores  of  death ;  tremendous  roll'd 
Over  rough  roads  the  harsh  wheels  ;  the  braxen  tubes 
Flash'd  in  the  sun  their  fearful  splendour  far, 
And  last  the  loaded  waggons  creak'd  along. 

*«  Nor  were  our  chieftains,  whilst  their  care  procured 
Human  defence,  neglectful  to  implore 
That  heavenly  aid,  deprived  of  which  the  strength 
Of  man  is  weakness.     Bearing  through  our  streets 
The  precious  relics  of  the  holy  dead. 
The  monks  and  nuns  pour'd  many  an  earnest  prayer, 
Devoutly  join'd  by  all.     Saint  Aignan's  shrine 
Was  throng'd  by  supplicants,  the  general  voice 
Call'd  on  Saint  Aignan's  name^  again  to  save 
His  people,  as  of  yore,  before  he  pass*d 

nence  with  it  in  the  early  times  of  music  in  France,  was  the 
viol ;  and  indeed.  When  reduced  to  four  strings,  and  stript  of 
the  ft-ets  with  which  viols  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  been 
furnished  till  the  16th  century,  it  still  holds  the  first  place 
among  treble  instruments,  under  the  denomination  of  violin. 

The  viol  played  with  a  bow,  and  wholly  diflterent  from  the 
vielle,  whose  tones  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  wheel, 
which  indeed  performs  the  part  of  a  bow,  iras  very  early  in 
favour  with  the  inhabitants  of  France.  —Bumey't  Historp  of 
Mtufc. 

3  St.  Aignau  was  the  tutelary  saint  of  Orleans.  He  had 
miraculously  been  chosen  bishop  of  that  city  when  Attila  be- 
sieged it.  "  Comme  les  citoyens  ein*ayex  eurent  recours  a 
leur  prelat,  luy,  sans  se  soucier  pour  le  salut  de  siens,  sortit 
de  la  ville  et  parla  a  Attila.  Mais  ne  I'ayant  pu  flechir,  11  se 
mit  en  prieres,  fit  fatre  des  processions,  et  porter  par  let  rues 
les  reliques  des  saints.  Un  prestre  s'etant  roocqu6,  disant, 
que  cela  n'avoit  de  rien  profits  aux  autres  vlUes,  tomba  roide 
mort  sur  la  place,  portant  par  ce  moyen  la  peine  de  son  in- 
solente  temerity.  Apres  toutes  ches  choses,  11  commanda  aux 
habitans  de  voir  si  le  secours  n'arrivoit  point ;  ayant  H6  re- 
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Into  the  fdlness  of  eternal  rest ; 

When  by  the  Spirit  to  the  lingering  camp 

Of  JEtiva  borne,  he  brought  the  timely  aid. 

And  Attila  with  all  his  multitudes 

Far  off  retreated  to  their  field  of  shame." 

And  now  Dunois,  for  he  had  seen  the  camp 
Well-order'd,  enter'd.     "  One  night  more  in  peace 
England  shall  rest,**  he  cried,  **  ere  yet  the  storm 
Burst  on  her  guilty  head  !  then  their  proud  vaunts 
Forgotten,  or  remember'd  to  their  shame. 
Vainly  her  chieft  shall  curse  the  hour  when  first 
They  pitched  their  tents  round  Orleans." 

"  Of  that  siege,** 
The  nudd  of  Arc  replied,  "  gladly  I  hear 
The  detail.     Isabel  proceed  !  for  soon 
Destined  to  rescue  this  devoted  town, 
The  tale  of  all  the  ills  she  hath  endured 
I  listen,  sorrowing  for  the  past,  and  feel 
Joy  and  contentment  in  the  merciful  task 
For  which  I  am  sent  forth.*' 

Thus  spake  the  Maid, 
And  Isabel  pursued.     "  And  now  more  near 
The  hostile  host  advancing  pitch  their  tents. 
Unuumber'd  streamers  wave,  and  clamorous  shouts, 
Anticipating  conquest,  rend  the  air 
With  universal  uproar.     From  their  camp 
A  herald  came  ;  his  garb  emblaxon'd  o'er 
With  leopards  and  the  lilies  of  our  realm. 
Foul  shame  to  France  !  The  simimons  of  the  foe 
He  brought'*     • 

The  Bastard  interrupting  criM, 
**  I  was  with  (^ucour  and  the  assembled  chlefe. 
When  by  his  office  privileged  and  proud 
That  herald  spake,  as  certain  of  success 
As  he  had  made  a  league  with  Victory. 
*  Nobles  of  France  rebellious  t  (h>m  the  chief 
Of  yon  victorious  host,  the  mighty  Earl 
Of  Salisbury,  now  there  in  place  of  him 
Tour  Regent  John  of  Bedford  :  in  his  name 
I  come,  and  In  our  sovereign  Lord  the  King's, 
Henry.     Te  know  full  well  our  master's  claim, 
Incontrovertible  to  this  good  realm. 
By  right  descent,  and  solemnly  conflrm'd 
By  your  great  monarch  and  our  mighty  king 
Fifth  Henry,  in  the  treaty  ratified 
At  Troyes ',  wherein  your  monarch  did  disclaim 
All  future  right  and  title  to  this  crown, 
Hb  own  exempted,  for  his  son  and  heirs 
Down  to  the  end  of  time.     This  sign'd  and  seal'd 
At  the  holy  altar,  and  by  nuptial  knot 
Of  Henry  und  your  princess,  gives  the  realm, 
Charles  dead  and  Henry,  to  his  infant  son 
Henry  of  Windsor.     Who  then  dares  oppose 

pondu  qiM  oon.  il  le  remet  en  prlerct,  et  puis  leur  fait  metme 
comnuuidrnent ;  mali  n'appemtant  point  encor«  de  Mcourt, 
pour  la  troUleme  fois  il  m  profteroa  alerre,  let  yeux  et  I'csprit 
Ten  te  Ctrl.  Se  tcnUnt  exauc6,  il  fait  mooirr  a  la  gu«rlte, 
et  luy  nipporte4-oa  que  I'od  ne  ?oyoit  rien  tinoo  une  grosM 
nuie  de  pouMlere,  U  astoere  qae  c'etolt  le  Mcouri  d'Altlu*  «t 
de  Teudo  Htj  dc«  OoUis.  IctqueU  tardans  a  ■•  montrer  a 
I'annee  d' Attila.  8.  Aifnan  Cut  dlvinemeot  trantporte  en  leur 
camp.  H  1m  advertitque  tout  ectoit  perdu,  t'Ui  attendoient 
au  leodemalti.  11*  panirrot  austl-toet,  et  forcerent  AltiU  do 
lever  ti  hitlTcoiefit  leitefe.queplutleundettieoiMnoyerent 
dans  la  Loire,  d'aolrts  s'eatretuereat  avcc  regret  d'avolr 


My  Master's  title,  in  the  face  of  God, 
(Jf  wilful  pexjury,  most  atrocious  crime, 
Stands  guilty,  and  of  flat  rebellion  'gainst 
The  Lord's  anointed.     He  at  Paris  crown'd 
With  loud  acclaim  of  duteous  multitudes, 
Thus  speaks  by  me.     Deliver  up  your  town 
To  Salisbury,  and  yield  yourselves  and  arms. 
So  shall  your  lives  be  safe :  and  such  his  grace, 
If  of  your  frte  accord  to  him  you  pay 
Due  homage  as  your  sovereign  lord  and  King, 
Tour  rich  estates,  your  houses  shall  be  safe. 
And  you  in  favour  stand,  as  is  the  Duke, 
Philip  of  Burgundy.     But . .  mark  me  well  1 
If  obstinately  wilful,  you  persist 
To  scorn  his  proffer'd  merc>',  not  one  stone 
Upon  another  of  this  wretched  town 
Shall  then  be  left  ;  and  when  the  English  boat 
Triumphant  in  the  dust  have  trod  the  towers 
Of  Orleans,  who  survive  the  dreadful  war 
Shall  die  like  traitors  by  the  hangman's  hand. 
Te  men  of  France,  remember  Caen  and  Boan  !  * 

"  He  ceased :  nor  Gaucour  for  a  moment  paused 
To  form  reply. 

*  Herald  {  to  all  thy  vaunts 
Of  English  sovereignty  let  this  suffice 
For  answer :  France  will  only  own  as  King 
Her  own  legitimate  Lord.     On  Charles's  brow. 
Transmitted  through  a  long  and  good  descent. 
The  crown  remains.     We  know  no  homage  due 
To  English  robbers,  and  disclaim  the  peace 
Inglorious  made  at  Troyes  by  factious  men 
Hostile  to  France.     Thy  master's  proffer'd  grace 
Meets  the  contempt  it  merits.     Herald,  yes. 
Be  sure  we  shall  remember  Caen  and  Ro«ui  1 
Go  tell  the  mighty  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
That  as  like  Blanchard,  Gaucour  dares  his  power. 
Like  Blanchard,  he  can  brave  his  cruelty. 
And  triumph  by  enduring.     Speak  I  well, 
Te  men  of  Orleans?' 

Never  did  I  hear 
A  shout  so  universal  as  ensued 
Of  approbation.     The  assembled  host 
As  with  one  voice  pour'd  forth  their  loyalty, 
And  struck  their  sounding  shields ;  and  walls  and 

towers. 
Echoed  the  loud  uproar.     The  herald  went. 
The  work  of  war  began. 

A  fearful  scene," 
Cried  Isabel.     **  The  iron  storm  of  death 
Clash'd  in  the  sky ;  the  mighty  engines  hurl'd 
Huge  stones  which  shook  the  ground  where'er  they  felL 
Then  was  there  heard  at  once  the  clang  of  arms. 
The  thundering  cannons,  and  the  soldier's  shout, 

perdu  la  vlUe.  Et  non  rontens  de  cette  Tictolre.  le  poor- 
fulYireot  si  TireinentaTCC  le  Koy  Mcrouoe.qul  ic  Tint  Jolndre 
a  eux.  qu'ili  le  dcflrent  en  battaille  ratigee  prei  de  CbAIons 
Jonchant  la  cainpagne  de  180,000  cadaTrci.'*—  i>  .Vetf«Y><ia 
Parterre  dct  Fleurs  de»  Vin  dt»  SamU.  Par  P.  KibadeDcira. 
Andre  du  Val,  et  Jean  Baudoin.    Lyons,  1666. 

^  "  By  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  Charles  was  to  remain  la  quiet 
possession  of  the  royal  dignity  and  revenues.  After  hts  death 
the  crown,  with  all  Its  rlgliti  and  dominions,  davolved  to 
Henry  and  bis  heirs.  The  Imbecility  of  Charles  was  so  ffrr«i 
that  he  could  not  appear  in  public  so  that  the  qiieeii  and 
Burgunday  swore  for  him." —  Xaphk, 
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The  female's  shriek,  the  aUHghted  Infant's  cry. 
The  groan  of  death  . .  discord  of  dreadful  sounds 
That  jacr'd  the  souL 

Nor  while  the  encircling  foe 
LeagCT'd  the  walls  of  Orleans,  idly  slept 
Our  friends:  for  winning  down  the  Loire  its  way 
The  fluent  vessel  with  provision  fraught, 
Aod  men,  and  all  the  artillery  of  death. 
Cheered  us  with  welcome  succour.     At  the  bridge 
These  safely  landed  mock'd  the  foeman*s  force. 
This  to  prevent,  Salisbury,  their  watchful  chief,  i 
A  nolghty  work  prepares.     Around  our  walls, 
Endrrling  walls  he  builds,  surrounding  thus 
The  city.     Firm*d  with  massiest  buttresses, 
At  equal  distance,  sixty  forts  protect 
The  Englbh  lines.    But  chief  where  in  the  town 
The  six  great  avenues  meet  in  the  midst,  ^ 
Six  castles  there  he  rear'd  impregnable, 
With  deep-dug  moats  and  bridges  drawn  aloft, 
Where  over  the  strong  gate  suspended  hung 
The  dread  partcuIUs.     Thence  the  gunner's  eye 
From  his  safe  shelter  could  with  ease  survey 
Intended  sally,  or  approaching  aid. 
And  point  destruction. 

It  were  long  to  tell 

^  **  The  bestofwi  received  nioconrs  in  the  rery  begioDlng 
of  the  fliege  ;  but  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  considered  this 
«iiierpriae  as  a  decisive  action  for  the  king  hit  roaster,  and 
his  o«n  reimtation,  omitted  nothing  to  deprive  the  besieged 
cl  that  advantage.  He  run  up  round  the  city  sixty  forts.  How 
great  soever  this  vorli  might  be,  nothing  could  divert  him 
from  it.  since  the  succms  of  the  siege  entirely  depended  upon 
it.  In  vain  would  he  have  pursued  his  attack,  if  the  enemies 
eotM  coatinuaUy  introduce  fresh  supplies.  Besides,  the 
season,  now  fkr  advanced,  suggested  to  him,  that  he  would 
be  forced  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  camp,  and  during  that 
time  be  liable  to  many  insults.  Among  the  sixty  forts,  there 
were  six  much  stronger  tlian  the  rest  upon  the  six  principal 
avenaes  of  the  city.  The  French  could  before  with  ease 
introdaee  convoys  into  the  place,  and  had  made  frequent  use 
of  that  advantage.  But  after  these  forts  were  built,  it  was 
with  extreme  dllBculty  that  they  could,  now  and  then,  give 
•mne  asaiataace  to  the  besieged.  Upon  these  six  redoubts 
the  geneva]  erected  batteries,  which  thundered  against  the 
walla.*'  —  Bapim. 

«  Bheiaia  had  six  principal  streets  meeting  thus  in  one 
eestre  where  the  cathedral  stood. 

**  An  centre  de  la  ville,  entre  six  aveniies, 
S*deve  on  sacr^  temple  a  la  hmteur  des  nues." 

CAapelam, 

>  "  The  balwark  of  the  Toumelles  being  much  shaken  by 
the  bealegeis*  cannon,  and  the  besieged  thinking  it  proper  to 
art  it  on  Hre.  the  English  extinguished  the  flames,  and  lodged 
tbemsdves  in  that  post.  At  the  same  time  they  became 
masters  of  the  tower  on  the  bridge,  (torn,  whence  the  whole 
dty  oould  be  viewed.**.— A/ipm. 

«  "  Lea  bombardes  vomissalent  des  bouleU  de  pierre,  dont 
quriques  una  pesaient  jusqu'i  cent  seize  livres.  Ces  masses 
eOkayantn,  laac^et  k  la  maai^'e  de  nos  bombes,  produisaient, 
en  toabant  sur  les  edifices,  Teffet  de  la  foudre."  — £,«  Brtm 
de  Oarmetlet,  i.  p.  132. 

>  DriTtoD  enumerates  these  among  the  English  prepare- 
tioaslbr  war; 

'*  The  engineer  provided  the  petard 
To  break  the  strong  portcullis,  and  the  balls 
Of  wild-ftre  devised  to  throw  f^om  far 
To  bore  to  ground  their  palaces  and  halls.** 

And  at  tiie  siege  of  Harlleur  he  says. 


And  tedious,  how  in  many  a  bold  assault 
The  men  of  Orleans  sallied  on  their  foes  ; 
How  after  difficult  fight  the  enemy 
Possess'd  the  Tournelles',  and  the  embattled  tower 
That  shadows  fhim  the  bridge  the  sutdect  Loire ; 
Though  numbering  now  three  thousand  daring  men, 
Frequent  and  fierce  the  garrison  ivpell'd 
Their  fiir  out-numbering  foes.     Ftom  every  aid 
Included,  they  in  Orleans  groan'd  beneath 
All  ills  accumulate.     The  sbatter'd  roofb 
Allow'd  the  dews  of  night  tree  passage  there ; 
And  ever  and  anon  the  ponderotis  stone. 
Ruining  where'er  it  fell,  with  hideous  crash 
Came  like  an  earthquake*,  startling  from  his  sleep 
The  affrighted  soldier.     From  the  brawn  slings 
The  wild-flre balls  hiss'd  through  the  midnight  sky:  * 
And  often  their  huge  engines  cast  among  us 
The  dead  and  loathsome  cattle  of  their  camp. 
As  though  our  enemies,  to  their  deadly  league 
Forcing  the  common  air,  would  make  us  breathe 
Poisonous  pollution.  <*   Through  the  streets  were  seen. 
The  frequent  fire,  and  heaps  of  dead,  in  haste 
Piled  up  and  streaming  to  infected  Heaven. 
For  ever  the  incessant  storm  of  death 
Pours  down,  and  crowded  in  unwholesome  vaults  ^ 

**  Their  braxen  sUngs  send  In  the  wild.fire  balls." 

**  Balls  of  consuming  wild.fire 
That  lickt  men  up  like  lightning,  have  I  laugbt  at. 
And  tott  *em  back  again  like  childrens  trifles." 

B.  ami  F.  The  Mad  Lover. 
**  I  do  command  that  particular  care  be  had,  advising  the 
gunners  to  have  half  butu  with  water  and  vinegar,  as  Is  ac- 
customed, with  bonnets  and  old  sails,  and  wet  mantels  to 
defend  fire,  that  as  ollen  is  thrown. 

"  Every  ship  shall  carry  two  boats  lading  of  stones,  to 
throw  to  profit  in  the  time  of  fight  on  the  deck,  forecastle  or 
tops,  according  to  his  burden. 

"  That  the  wild-fire  be  reparted  to  the  people  most  expert, 
that  we  have  for  the  use  thereof,  at  due  lime ;  for  that  if  it  be 
not  overseen,  giving  charge  thereof  to  those  that  do  under- 
stand  it,  and  such  as,  we  know,  can  tell  how  to  use  it ;  other- 
wise it  may  happen  to  greiU  danger." 

Ordert  set  down  by  the  duke  qf  Medina  to  be 
observed  in  the  voyage  toward  England. 

Harl.  Misc.  vol.  i. 
"  Some  were  preparing  to  toss  balls  of  wild-fire,  as  if  the 
sea  had  been  their  tennis-court." 

Deliverance  qf  certain  Christians  from  the  Turks. 

Harl.  Misc.  vol.  1. 
•  Thus  at  the  siege  of  Thin  sur  Tescault.  ••  Ceulx  de  lost 
leur  gectolent  par  leur  engins  chevauls  mors  et  autres  bestes 
mortes  et  puantes,  pour  les  erapuantk,  dont  lis  estoient  la 
dedans  en  moult  grant  destresse.  Car  lair  estolt  fort  et 
chault  ainil  comme  en  plein  este,  et  de  cc  furent  plus  con- 
strains que  de  nulla  autre  chose.  Si  considerent  finableroent 
entre  eulx  que  celle  messaise  lis  ne  pourraient  longuement 
endurer  ne  soulTrir,  tant  leur  estoit  lapunaisieabhoroinable.'* 
—  ^roftsorf,  i.3a 

This  was  an  evil  which  sometimes  annoyed  the  besieging 
army.  At  Dan  "  pour  la  puantise  des  bestes  que  Ion  tuoit  en 
lost,  et  des  chevaulx  .qui  estoient  mors,  lair  estoit  tout  cor- 
rumpu,  dont  moult  de  chevaliers  et  escuyers  en  estoient 
malades  et  melencolieux,  et  sey  allolent  les  plusieurs,  refres- 
cbir  a  Bruges  et  ailleurs  pour  eviter  ce  mauvais  air.".-Fro^. 
sartt  1. 175. 

7  At  Thin  sur  l*ett»nlt,  "  La  fist  le  doc  charier  grant  fblson 
d'engins  de  Cambray  et  de  Douay,  et  en  y  eut  six  moult 
grans,  le  due  les  fist  lever  devant  la  forteresse.  Lesqls 
engins  gectoient  nu}'t  et  jour  grosses  pierres  et  mangonneaobt 
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The  wretched  females  hide,  not  idle  there. 
Wasting  the  hours  in  tears,  but  all  employ'd. 
Or  to  provide  the  hungry  soldier's  meal. 
Or  tear  their  garments  to  bind  up  his  wounds : 
A  sad  equality  of  wretchedness ! 

"  Now  came  the  worst  of  ills,  for  Famine  came : 
The  provident  hand  deals  out  its  scanty  dole, 
Tielding  so  little  a  supply  to  life 
As  but  protracted  death.     The  loathUest  food 
Hunted  with  eager  eye  and  dainty  deem'd. 
The  dog  is  slain,  that  at  his  nuister's  feet 
Howling  with  hunger  lay ;  with  jealous  fear, 
Hating  a  rival's  look,  the  husband  hides 
His  miserable  meal ;  the  famish'd  babe 
Clings  closely  to  his  dying  mother's  breast ; 
And  .  .  horrible  to  tell ! . .  where,  thrown  aside, 
There  lay  unburied  in  the  open  streets 
Huge  heaps  of  carcasses,  the  soldier  stands 
Eager  to  mark  the  carrion  crow  for  food,  i 

**  O  peaceful  scenes  of  childhood  1  pleasant  fields  ! 
Haunts  of  mine  in&ncy,  where  I  have  stray'd 
Tracing  the  brook  along  its  winding  way. 
Or  pluck'd  the  primrose,  or  with  giddy  speed 
Chaced  the  gay  butterfly  from  flower  to  flower ! 

0  days  in  vain  remember'd  !  how  my  soul. 
Sick  with  calamity,  and  the  sore  ills 

Of  hunger,  dwelt  on  you  and  on  my  home  t 
Thinking  of  you  amid  the  waste  of  war, 

1  could  in  bitterness  have  cuned  the  great 
Who  made  me  what  I  was,  a  helpless  one, 
Orphan'd,  and  wanting  bread  !  '* 

**  And  be  they  curst !  ** 
Conrade  exclaim'd,  his  dark  eye  flashing  rage  ; 
**  And  be  they  curst !  O  groves  and  woodland  shades, 
How  blest  indeed  were  you,  if  the  iron  rod 
Should  one  day  fhmi  Oppression's  hand  be  wrench'd 
By  everlasting  Justice  1  Come  that  hour. 
When  in  the  Sun  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  < 
Shall  stand  and  cry  to  all  the  fowls  of  Heaven, 
*  Gather  ye  to  the  supper  of  your  God, 
That  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  mighty  men. 
Of  captains,  and  of  kings  1  *  Then  shall  be  peace. 


(t 


"  And  now,  lest  all  should  perish,"  she  pursued, 
**  The  women  and  the  infirm  must  from  the  town 
Go  forth  and  seek  their  Ikte. 

qui  sbatoient  les  romblM  el  le  hault  des  toart  del  chambret 
0t  del  Miles.  Kt  en  contraigaoient  lef  geni  da  Cbsstel  ptr 
cot  asMutt  tret  durement.  Et  ti  noslent  let  coropAignoni 
qui  1«  ganloieut  demoorer  en  chambrva  nen  tales  quiii  eat- 
tent,  maU  en  cavet  et  en  celiers."  —  Froissart,  i.  38. 

'  Scudery  hai  a  moit  ingeniout  Idea  of  the  eflbcta  of 
fiimine :  during  the  blockade  of  Rome  by  the  Gothi,  he 
makes  the  Inhabitants  first  eat  one  another,  and  then  eat 
themselves. 

La  rage  se  meslant  k  leurs  douleurs  extrfanes, 

lis  se  mangent  I'ua  I'autre,  Us  se  mangent  eux-mesroes. 

Ataric. 

Fuller  expresses  the  want  of  food  pithily.  **  The  itege 
grew  long,  and  victuals  short.'* 

*  "  And  I  saw  an  Angel  standing  In  the  son ;  and  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saTtng  to  all  the  fowls  that  fly  In  the  midst 
of  heaven.  Come  and  gather  yourtelTea  together  unto  the 
nipper  of  the  great  God: 


J  will  not  now 
Recall  the  moment,  when  on  my  poor  Francis 
With  a  long  look  I  hung.     At  dead  of  night» 
Blade  mute  by  fear,  we  mount  the  secret  ba^ 
And  glide  adown  the  stream  with  silent  oars : 
Thus  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  mankind, 
I  wandered  reckless  where,  till  wearied  out, 
And  cold  at  heart,  I  laid  me  down  to  die  ; 
So  by  this  warrior  found.     Him  I  had  known 
And  loved,  for  all  loved  Conrade  who  had  known  him  ; 
Nor  did  I  feel  so  pressing  the  hard  hand 
Of  want  in  Orleans,  ere  he  ported  thenoe 
On  perilous  envoy.     For  of  his  small  fkre  **— - 

**  Of  this  enough,**  said  Conrade ;  «*  Holy  Maid  I 
One  duty  yet  awaits  me  to  perform. 
Orleans  her  envoy  sent  me,  to  demand 
Aid  from  her  idle  sovereign.     Willingly 
Did  I  achieve  the  hazardous  enterprise. 
For  rumour  had  already  made  me  fear 
The  ill  that  hath  fallen  on  me.     It  remains. 
Ere  I  do  banish  me  from  human  kind. 
That  I  re-enter  Orleans,  and  announce 
Thy  march.  'TIb  night,  and  hark !  how  dead  a  sOcnce ! 
Fit  hour  to  tread  so  perilous  a  path  I  " 

So  saying,  Conrade  from  the  tent  wait  forth. 
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Thk  night  was  calm,  and  many  a  moving  dood 
Shadow'd  the  moon.     Along  the  forest  glade 
With  swift  foot  Conrade  passed,  and  now  had  rach*d 
The  plain,  where  whllome  by  the  pleasant  Loire, 
Cheer'd  with  the  song,  the  rustics  had  beheld 
The  day  go  down  upon  their  merriment : 
No  song  of  peace  now  echoed  on  its  banks. 
There  tents  were  pitch'd,  and  there  the  sentinel. 
Slow  pacing  on  his  sullen  rounds,  beheld 
The  frequent  corse  roll  down  the  tainted  stream. 
Conrade  with  wider  sweep  pursued  his  way. 
Shunning  the  camp,  now  hush*d  in  sleep  and  stllL 

**  That  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  iesh  of  cap* 
tains,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses, 
and  of  them  that  sit  on  them."— iZcvelo/HMi,  xix.  17.  !«. 

A  similar  passage  occurs  in  Ekekiel. 

**  And  thou,  son  of  man,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  epeak 
unto  every  feathered  fowl,  and  to  every  heast  of  the  field. 
Assemble  yourselves,  and  come ;  gather  yoursdves  on  erer/ 
side  to  my  sacriflce  that  I  do  sacrifice  for  jou.  even  a  grv«t 
sacrifice  u]K)n  the  mountains  of  Israel,  that  ye  may  cat  Aeak 
and  drink  blood. 

*•  Ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  mtgbty,  and  drink  the  MomI 
of  the  princes  of  the  earth,  of  rams,  of  lambs,  and  of  gonta,  of 
bullocks,  all  of  them  fallings  of  Bashan. 

"  And  ye  shall  eat  fat  till  ye  be  full,  and  drink  blood  til!  ye 
be  drunken,  of  my  sacrifice  which  I  have  sacrlfloed  far  you. 

•*  Thus  ye  shall  be  filled  at  my  table  with  horsea  and  cba* 
riots,  with  mighty  men,  and  with  all  men  of  war,  aaltb  the 
Lord  God.**-.  Kxtkiel,  zjulIx.  17,  Ac. 
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And  now  no  lound  was  heard  save  of  the  Loire, 

Munuttripg  along.     The  noise  of  cxmiiDg  feet 

Alarmed  him  ;  nearer  drew  the  rapid  steps 

A9  of  pwsnujlt ;  anon . .  the  dash  of  arms ! 

That  instaiit  breaking  through  a  rifted  cloud 

The  moooligfat  show*d,  where  two  with  force  combined 

Prest  oo  a  single  foe,  who,  warding  still 

Their  swords,  retreated  in  unequal  fight. 

As  he  would  make  the  dty.     Hastening 

With  tfanely  help  to  save  him,  Conrade  sped. 

One  with  an  miexpected  stroke  he  slew; 

The  other  fled :  **■  Now  let  us  speed  our  best, 

Frracbman  I  **  he  cried.     On  to  the  Loire  they  ran, 

And  making  way  with  practised  arms  across. 

Ere  long  in  safety  gain*d  the  opposite  shore. 

**  Whence  art  thon? **  cried  the  warrior ;  ** and  on 
what 
Commission'd  1  ** 

**  1b  it  not  the  Toice  of  Conrade  ?  ** 
Francis  replied ;  **  and  dost  thou  bring  to  us 
Tidings  of  succour  ?  Oh  1  that  It  had  come 
A  few  hours  earlier  1  Isabel  is  gone  1  ** 

"  Nay,  she  is  safe,"  cried  Conrade ;  "her  I  found 
Bewildrr'd  in  the  forest,  and  consign'd  her 
I   To  the  protection  of  the  hdy  Maid, 
1   Whom  Heaven  hath  sent  to  rescue  us.     Now  say 
Wherefore  alone  ?  A  ftigitive  from  Orleans, 
Or  sent  on  dangerous  service  from  the  town  I  ** 

"  There  is  no  fbod  in  Orleans,"  he  replied, 
"  Scarce  a  meal  more.    The  assembled  chiefe  resolve, 
If  thoa  Aonidst  bring  no  tidings  of  near  aid. 
To  cnt  thdr  way  to  safety,  or  by  death 
Prevent  the  pang  of  fimiine.  i     One  they  sought 
Who  veniurtng  to  the  English  lines  should  spy 
Where  best  to  venture  on  this  desperate  chance; 

'   And  I  bdieving  all  I  loved  was  lost 
Offer'd  myselt" 

I  So  saying,  they  approach'd 

I  The  gate.     The  sentinel,  soon  as  he  heard 
Thitherward  footrteps,  with  uplifted  lance 
Challenged  the  darkling  travellers.     At  their  vdce 
He  drew  the  strong  holts  back,  and  cautiously 
Open'd  the  wicket     To  the  careftil  chieik 
Who  sate  fan  midnight  council,  they  were  led. 
And  Conrade  thus  address*d  them : 

**  Sirs,  the  Lord, 
In  this  oar  utmost  need,  hath  sent  us  aid. 

i  A  holy  Maid  hath  been  raised  up  by  Heaven ; 

I  Her  nriasion  is  by  miracles  conflrm'd. 
And  hither  with  twelve  hundred  chosen  men. 
Led  by  Dunois,  she  comes.     I  am  myself 

1  A  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  tell ; 

I   And  by  to-morrow's  noon,  before  these  walls 
Her  banner  will  be  seen.*' 

Thereat  the  chiefe 
Were  1Ul*d  with  wonder  and  with  Joy,  by  doubt 
Little  repressed.     **  Open  the  granaries  I " 


*  FoHcr  can*  this  **  resolving  rather  to  loie  their  lives  by 
wholeKUe  on  the  potet  of  the  sword,  than  to  retail  them  oat 

*  '*  It  wu  the  belief  of  the  Mexicans,  that  at  the  coodiuion 
of  ooe  of  their  eentnrica  the  sun  and  earth  would  be  destroyed. 


Xahitrailles  exclaim'd ;  **  give  we  to  all  the  host 
With  hand  unsparing  now  a  plenteous  meal ; 
To-morrow  we  are  safe  1  for  Heaven  all-just 
Hath  seen  our  sufferings  and  decreed  their  end. 
Let  the  ghid  tidings  echo  through  the  town  I 
Ood  is  with  us  I  *' 

**  Be  not  too  confident,** 
Graville  replied,  **  in  this  miraculous  aid. 
Some  frantic  woman  tfaJs  who  gives  belief 
To  idle  dreams,  and  with  her  madness  then 
Infects  the  simple !    That  Dunois  is  there. 
Leading  in  arms  twelve  hundred  chosen  men. 
Affords  a  better  hope;  yet  lavish  not 
Our  stores,  lest  in  the  enterprise  he  fail. 
And  Orleans  then  be  fein  to  bear  the  yoke 
OfEn^andl** 

**  Chief  I  I  tell  thee,**  Conrade  cried, 
**I  did  myself  behold  the  sepulchre. 
Fulfilling  what  she  spake,  give  up  those  arms 
Which  surely  for  no  common  end  the  grave 
Through  many  an  age  hath  held  inviolate. 
She  is  the  Prophetess  of  the  Most  High, 
And  will  deliver  Orleans  !  ** 

Gauoour  then, 
**  Be  it  as  thou  hast  said.     For  I  must  think. 
That  surely  to  uo  vulgar  tale  these  chie& 
Would  yield  a  light  belief;  and  our  poor  stores 
Must  speedily,  ye  know,  be  dean  consumed. 
Spread  then  the  joyful  tidings  through  the  troops 
That  God  hath,  to  deliver  the  oppress*d. 
As  in  old  time,  ndsed  up  a  Prophetess, 
And  the  belief  itself  will  make  them  fight 
With  irresistible  courage.*' 

Thus  the  chief. 
And  what  he  said  8eem*d  good.  The  men  of  Orleans, 
Long  by  their  foemen  bay'd,  such  transport  felt. 
As  when  the  Mexicans  s,  with  eager  eye 
Gazing  to  Huixachtla's  distant  top, 
On  that  last  night,  doubtAil  if  ever  mom 
Again  shall  cheer  them,  mark  the  mystic  fire 
Flame  on  the  breast  of  some  brave  prisoner, 
A  dreadful  altar.     As  they  see  the  blaze 
Beaming  on  Iztapalapan*s  near  towers. 
Or  on  Tezcuco*s  calmy  lake  flash'd  far. 
Songs  of  thanksgiving  and  the  shout  of  joy 
Wake  the  loud  echo ;  the  glad  husband  tears 
The  mantiing  aloe  from  his  consort's  face. 
And  children,  now  ddiver'd  from  the  dread 
Of  everlasting  darkness,  look  abroad. 
Hall  the  good  omen,  and  expect  the  sun 
UniAJur'd  still  to  run  his  flaming  race. 

While  thus  in  Orleans  hope  had  banished  sleep. 
The  Maiden's  host  performed  their  evening  prayer. 
And  in  the  forest  took  their  rest  secure. 
And  now  the  morning  came.     At  earliest  dawn 
Lightly  upstarting  and  bedight  in  arms. 
The  Bastard  moved  along,  with  provident  eye 
Blarshalling  the  troops.  All  high  in  hope  they  march ; 
And  now  the  sun  shot  frtnn  the  southern  sky 


On  the  last  night  of  every  century  they  extinguished  all  their 
fires,  covered  the  faces  of  the  women  and  children,  and 
expected  the  end  of  the  world.  The  kindling  of  the  sacred 
fire  on  the  monntain  of  Hoixachtla  was  believed  an  omen  of 
their  safety." —Cikiv^ero. 
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His  noontide  radiance,  when  a&r  they  hear 
The  hum  of  meo,  and  see  the  distant  towers 
Of  Orleans,  and  the  bulwarks  of  the  foe. 
And  many  a  streamer  wantoning  in  air. 
These  as  they  saw,  and  thought  of  all  the  ills 
Their  brethren  had  endured,  closely  pent  there 
For  many  a  month,  such  ardour  for  the  fight 
Burnt  in  each  boson,  as  young  Ali  felt 
Then  when  Mohammed  of  the  assembled  tribe 
Ask*d  who  would  be  his  Vizir.     Fierce  in  faith, 
Forth  from  the  race  of  Hashem  slept  the  youth, 
•*  Prophet  of  Qod  I  lo .  .  I  wUl  be  the  man  1  ** 
And  well  did  Ali  merit  that  high  post. 
Victorious  upon  Beder's  fertile  vale. 
And  on  mount  Ohud,  and  before  the  walls 
Of  Chaibar,  when  down-cleaving  to  the  chest 
His  giant  foe,  he  gr«sp*d  the  massy  gate, 
Shook  with  strong  arm  and  tore  it  from  the  fortf 
And  lifted  it  in  air,  portentous  shield ! 

*<  Behold  the  towers  of  Orleans,**  cried  Dunois. 
**  Lo  I  this  the  vale  where  on  the  banks  of  Loire, 
Of  yore,  at  close  of  day  the  rustic  band 
Danced  to  the  roundelay.     In  younger  yean 
As  oft  I  glided  down  the  silver  stream. 
Frequent  upon  the  lifted  oar  I  paused. 
Listening  the  sound  of  fkr-off  merriment. 
There  wave  the  hostile  banners !  martial  Maid, 
Give  thou  the  signal  I ..  let  us  fall  upon 
These  merciless  invaders,  who  have  sack*d 
Village  and  town,  and  made  the  hamlet  haunts 
Silent,  or  hearing  but  the  widow's  groan. 
Give  but  the  signal.  Maiden  !  ** 

Her  dark  eye 
Fiz*d  sadly  on  the  fbe,  the  holy  Maid 
Answer*d  him :  **  Ere  the  avenging  sword  be  drawn, 
And  slaughter  be  let  loose,  befits  us  send 
Some  peaoeftil  messenger,  who  shall  make  known 
The  will  of  Heaven  :  so  timely  wam*d,  our  foes 
Haply  may  yet  repent,  and  quit  in  peace 
Besieged  Orleans,  fbr  I  fain  would  spare 
The  bloody  price  of  victory.** 

So  she  said ; 
And  as  she  spake,  a  soldier  fhim  the  ranks 
Came  forward.     **  I  will  be  thy  messenger, 
O  Prophetess !  and  to  the  English  camp 
Will  bear  thy  bidding." 

•*  Go,**  the  VliTjin  cried  ; 
"  Say  to  the  Lord  of  Salisbury,  and  the  chiefs 
Of  England,  Suffolk,  FasuilfTe,  Talbot,  Scales, 
Invaders  €{  the  country,  say,  thus  says 
The  Maid  or  OaLEAws :  *  With  your  troops  retire 
In  peace      Of  every  captured  town  the  keys 
Restore  to  Charles ;  so  bloodless  you  may  seek 
Tour  native  island  ;  fbr  the  God  of  Hosts 
Thus  hath  decreed.     To  Charies  the  rightful  heir. 
By  long  descent  and  by  the  willing  choice 
Of  duteous  sulvects,  hath  the  Lord  as«lgn*d 
The  kingdom.     In  His  name  the  Virgin  comes 
Arm*d  with  the  sword,  yet  not  of  mercy  void. 
Depart  in  peace  :  for  ere  the  morrow  dawns, 
Victorious  upon  yonder  wall  shall  wave 

K«j  r«^ff  «t(  i«*fi*  r»  li  fh*H  aiM»  kOatt —  Tkfocr, 


Her  holy  banner.'  **    To  the  English  camp 
Fearless  the  herald  went. 

At  mid-day  meal. 
With  all  the  dissonance  of  boisterous  mirth, 
The  British  chiefs  caroused  and  quafTd  the  bowl« 
When  by  the  sentinel  conducted  there 
The  Maiden's  herald  came. 

«<Chiefi^**hebcsni. 
**  Salisbury,  and  ye  the  representatives 
Of  the  English  King,  usurper  of  this  realm* 
To  ye  the  leaders  of  the  English  host 
I  come,  no  welcome  messenger.     Thus  saith 
Thb  Maid  or  Oeleans  :  *  With  your  troops  retiiv 
In  peace.     Of  every  captured  town  the  keys 
Restore  to  Charles ;  so  bloodless  you  may  seek 
Your  native  island ;  for  the  God  of  Hosts 
Thus  hath  decreed.     To  Charles  the  rightlhl  heir. 
By  long  descent  and  by  the  willing  choice 
Of  duteous  sul^ects,  hath  the  Lord  assign'd 
The  kingdom.     In  His  name  the  Virgin  oooics, 
Arm*d  with  the  sword,  yet  not  of  mercy  void. 
Depart  in  peace :  for  ere  the  morrow  dawns, 
Victorious  upon  yonder  wall  shall  wave 
Her  holy  banner.*** 

Wonder  made  a  pause ; 
To  this  a  Uugh  succeeds.     *<  What  I  **  FastoUfe  cried, 
"  A  virgin  warrior  hath  your  monarch  sent 
To  save  devoted  Orleans  7     By  the  rood, 
I  thank  hb  grace.     If  she  be  young  and  (klr. 
No  worthless  prize,  my  lords  !  Go,  tell  your  Maid, 
Jo}'fbl  we  wait  her  coming.*' 

There  was  one 
Among  the  English  chiefii  who  had  grown  old 
In  arms,  yet  had  not  age  unnerved  his  limba. 
But  flrom  the  flexile  nimbleness  of  youth 
To  unyielding  stifihess  braced  them.     One  who  taw 
Him  seated  at  the  board,  might  well  have  decai*d 
That  Talbot  with  his  whole  collected  might 
Wielded  the  sword  in  war,  for  on  his  neck 
The  veins  were  full  ^  and  every  muscle  bora 
The  character  of  strength.     He  his  stem  eye 
Fix'd  on  the  herald,  and  before  he  spake 
His  silence  threatened.  3 

*«  Get  thee  gone  I  **  csclalm*d 
The  indignant  chief:  **  away  i  nor  think  to  acare 
With  gidish  phantasies  the  English  host 
That  scorns  your  bravest  warriors.    Hie  thee  tbcoce. 
And  tell  this  girl  she  may  expect  to  meet 
The  mockery  of  the  camp !  ** 

**  Nay,  scare  her  not,** 
Replied  their  chief;  •*  go,  tell  this  Maid  of  Orleans, 
That  Salisbury  longs  to  meet  her  In  the  fight. 
Nor  lot  her  fear  that  cords  or  iron  chains 
Shall  gall  her  tender  limbs  ;  for  I  myself 
Will  be  her  prison,  and ** 

**  Contemptuous  man  t 
No  more  !  **  the  herald  cried,  as  to  his  cheek 
Rush'd  the  red  anger :  **  bearing  words  of  peace 
And  timely  warning  came  I  to  your  camp  ( 
And  here  have  been  with  insolent  ribaldry 
Received.    Bear  witness,  chieftains  1  that  the  French. 
Free  fh>m  blood-guiltiness,  shall  meet  the  war.** 

*  "  Sod  silenc*  tMtiace.'*  —  Lt  Magme. 
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"And  vho  art  thou  ?  **  cried  Suffolk,  and  his  eye 
Gt««  fierce  and  wrath-inflamed :  "  What  fool  art  thou, 
miD  at  thia  wwaan'a  bidding  comest  to  brave 
The  boat  of  England  7  Thou  shalt  have  thy  meed  I  " 
Then  taming  to  the  sentinel  he  cried, 
*  Prepare  a  stake  1  and  let  the  men  of  Orleans, 

,  And  let  this  woman  who  believes  her  name 
May  privilege  her  herald,  see  the  Are 

,  Coosome  him.  ^     Plant  a  stake  I  for  by  my  Ood 
He  liiall  be  kalendered  of  this  new  &ith 
FiRt  martyr.** 

As  he  spake,  a  sudden  flush 
Came  o'er  the  herald's  cheek,  and  his  heart  beat 

^  With  quicker  action ;  but  the  sudden  flush, 

,  Ni(  ore's  instinctive  impulse,  faded  soon 
To  Mich  a  steady  hue  as  spo^e  the  soul 
Boosed  np  with  all  its  powers,  and  unsubdued, 

^  Aod  strengthen*d  for  endurance.  Through  the  camp, 


SooQ  as  the  tidings  spread,  a  shout  arose. 


{  A  hideous  sliout,  more  savage  than  the  howl 
Of  midnight  wolves,  around  him  as  they  thrortg'd. 
To  ^sc  upon  their  victim.     He  pass'd  on ; 
And  as  they  led  him  to  the  appointed  place 
Look'd  round,  as  though  forgetful  of  himself. 
And  cried  aloud,  '«Oh  I  woe  it  is  to  think 
So  many  men  shall  never  see  the  sun 
Go  down  I  Ye  English  mothers  mourn  ye  now  I 
Daughters  of  England  weep  I  for  hard  of  heart 
Still  your  mad  leaders  urge  this  impious  war ; 
And  fiMT  their  ibUy  and  their  wickedness. 
Tour  sons,  your  husbands,  by  the  sword  must  fall. 
Loog-sufisring  is  the  Lord,  and  slow  to  wrath. 
But  heavy  are  his  judgements  I  ** 

He  who  spake 
Was  yotmg  and  comely ;  had  his  cheek  been  pale 
With  dread,  and  had  his  eye  look'd  fearftiUy, 
Sure  he  had  won  compassion ;  but  the  blood 
Gave  now  a  livelier  meaning  to  his  cheek, 

^  RfluofH  for  boniing  a  trumpeter. 

**  Tta«  kttcr  she  sent  to  Suffolk  was  received  with  tcora, 
and  the  tmrnpeter  that  brought  it  commanded  to  be  burnt, 
jfahttt  the  law  of  nations,  faith  a  French  •  author,  but  erro- 
wnMulj,  for  hia  coming  waa  not  warranted  by  the  authority 
o(  an|  lavfull  prince,  but  from  a  private  maid,  how  highly 
•orrrr  adf-preteoded,  who  bad  neither  estate  to  keep,  nor 
coiTimucian  to  lend  a  trumpeter.**—  fW/ilffr'*  Frx^ane  Stale. 

*  Dc  Serres  tay«.  **  The  trumpeter  was  ready  to  be  burnt 
ta  the  sight  of  the  tieslcgcd." 

*  **  Let  not  him  that  glrdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself, 
,    aihethatputtcthitoff."  — 1  JCnigx.  XX.  11. 

I       *  ^  A  rijpa  dnmlnls  Halys  Teniwns  ad  Gouliurthoy ;  Inde 

I    Choroo ;  post  in  The  Ke  Thiol.    Hie  multa  didlcimus  a  mo- 

nachis  Turcicis.  quos  Derris  rocant,  qui  eo  loco  iniignem 

lubefit  cdein,  de  heroe  quodam  Chederle  sumroA  corporis 

itqat  vklmi  fortltodlne,  quem  eundem  fuisse  cum  nostro 

D.  Gcoffio  Cabttlantur ;  eademque  1111  ascribunt  quse  huic 

Do«tri ;  nimimn  vasti  et  horreodi  draconls  csede  senrasse 

J   npoaitam  vfrginem.    Ad  h«c  alia  adjiciunt  multa,  et  qua 

1   liUtua  est.  eomminlsciiotor,  Ilium  per  longlnquas  oras  pere- 

I    mniuul  eoUtom,  ad  fluTium  poetrerao  per?enisse,  ci^us  aquae 

btbendbus  pnestarent  immcMtalitatom.    Qui  quidem  flurius, 

ia  qua  parte  terrarum  ait,  non  dicunt ;  nisi  fortassis  in  UtoplA 

cTjjlocari  ddxt:   tantum  alBrmant  ilium  magnis  tenebris, 

multiqoe  callgine  obductum  latere ;  neque  cuiquam  morta- 

Uimi  post  Cbederlem,  uti  Ilium  Tideret,  oontigisse.    Cheder- 

1cm  vero  ipaon  mortis  legiboa  solutum,  hue  illuc  tii  equo 
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As  with  a  prophet's  look  and  prophet's  voice 
He  raised  his  ominous  warning :  they  who  heard 
Wonder'd,  and  they  who  reared  the  stake  perform'd 
With  half-unwilling  hands  their  slackened  toll, 
And  doubted  what  might  follow. 

Not  unseen 
Rear'd  they  the  stake,  and  piled  around  the  wood ; 
In  sight  of  Orleans  and  the  Maiden's  host,  * 
Had  Suffolk's  arrogant  fierceness  bade  the  work 
Of  death  be  done.     The  Maiden's  host  beheld ; 
At  once  in  eager  wrath  they  raised  the  loud 
And  general  clamour,  **  Lead  us  to  the  foe ! " 
«*  Not  upon  us,  O  God  :  "  the  Maid  exclaim'd, 
**  Not  upon  us  cry  out  the  innocent  blood  I  '* 
And  bade  the  signal  sound.     In  the  English  camp 
The  clarion  and  the  trumpet's  blare  was  heard ; 
In  haste  they  seise  their  arms,  in  haste  they  form. 
Some  by  bold  words  seeking  to  hide  their  fear 
Even  from  themselves,  some  silently  in  prayer, 
For  much  their  hearts  misgave  them. 

But  the  rage 
Of  Suffolk  swell'd  withhi  him.  "  Speed  your  work  1  ** 
Exclaim'd  the  iojurious  earl ;  **  kindle  the  pile. 
That  France  may  see  the  fire,  and  in  defeat 
Feel  aggravated  shame ! " 

And  now  they  bound 
The  herald  to  the  stake :  he  cried  aloud. 
And  flx'd  his  eye  on  Suffolk,  **  Let  not  him 
Who  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself 
As  he  that  puts  it  off !  3  They  come ;  they  come  I 
God  and  the  Maid  I  " 

The  host  of  France  approach'd 
And  Suffolk  eagerly  beheld  the  flre 
Brought  near  the  pile ;  when  suddenly  a  shout 
Toward  Orleans  call'd  his  eye,  and  thence  he  saw 
A  man-at-arms  upon  a  barded  steed 
Come  thundering  on. 

As  when  Chederles  comes  * 

prcstantissimo,  qui  similiter  eJusdem  aquc  haustu  mortall- 
tatem  exuerit,  divagari,  gaudentem  prelUs,  adesse  in  bello 
melioribus,  aut  lis  qui  ejus  opem  imploraverint,  ciijuscunque 
tandem  sint  religionis."— AMtefuru*. 

"  The  Persians  say,  that  Alexander  coming  to  understand, 
that  in  the  mountain  of  Kaf  there  was  a  great  care,  very 
black  and  dark,  wherein  ran  the  water  of  Immortality,  would 
needs  take  a  Journey  thither.  But  being  afraid  to  lose  his 
way  In  the  care,  and  considering  with  himself  that  he  had 
committed  a  great  oTerslght  in  learing  the  more  aged  in 
cities  and  fortified  places,  and  keeping  about  his  person  only 
young  people,  such  as  were  not  able  to  advise  him,  he  ordered 
to  be  brought  to  him  some  old  man,  whose  counsel  he  might 
follow  in  the  adventure  he  was  then  upon.  There  were  in 
the  whole  army  but  two  brothers,  named  Chidder  and  Ellas, 
who  had  brought  their  father  along  with  them,  and  this  good 
old  man  bad  his  sons  go  and  tell  Alexander,  that  to  go 
through  with  the  design  he  had  undertaken,  his  only  way 
were  to  take  a  mare  that  had  a  colt  at  her  heels,  and  to  ride 
upon  her  into  the  cave,  and  leave  the  colt  at  the  entrance  of 
it,  and  the  mare  would  infallibly  bring  him  back  again  to  the 
same  place  without  any  trouble.  Alexander  thought  the 
advice  so  good,  that  he  would  not  take  any  other  person  with 
him  in  that  Journey  but  those  two  brothers,  leaving  the  rest 
of  his  retinue  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  He  advanced  so 
far  that  he  came  to  a  gate,  so  well  polished,  that  notwith- 
standing the  great  darkness,  it  gave  light  enough  to  let  him 
see  there  was  a  bird  fastened  thereto.  The  bird  asked  Alex- 
ander what  be  would  have  ?  he  made  answer  that  he  looked 
for  the  Waur  of  immortality.    The  bird  asked  him,  what 
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To  aid  the  Moslem  on  his  deathles  hone^ 
Swaying  the  sword  with  such  resistless  arm. 
Such  mightiest  force,  as  he  had  newly  qualTd 
The  hidden  waters  of  eternal  youth, 
Till  with  the  copious  draught  of  life  and  strength 
Inebriate  ;  such,  so  fierce,  so  terrible. 
Came  Conrade  through  the  camp.     Aright,  aleft, 
The  affHghted  foemen  scatter  from  his  spear ; 
Onward  he  comes,  and  now  the  circling  throng 
Fly  from  the  stake,  and  now  he  checks  his  course, 
And  cut*s  the  herald*s  bonds,  and  bids  him  live 
To  arm,  and  fight,  and  conquer. 

'<  Haste  thee  hence 
To  Orleans,"  cried  the  warrior.     "  Tell  the  chiefs 
There  Is  concision  in  the  English  camp. 
Bid  them  come  forth.**  On  Ckinrade's  steed  the  youth 
Leapt  up,  and  hasten'd  onward.     He  the  while 
Tum'd  to  the  war. 

Like  two  conflicting  clouds. 
Pregnant  with  thunder,  moved  the  hostile  hosts. 
Then  man  met  man,  then  on  the  batter'd  shield 
Rung  the  loud  lance,  and  through  the  darken*d  sky 
Fast  fell  the  arrowy  storm.     Amid  his  foes 
The  Bastard's  arm  dealt  irresistibly 
The  strokes  of  death  ;  and  by  his  side  the  Maid 
Led  the  fierce  fight,  the  Maid,  though  all  unused 
To  such  rude  conflict,  now  inspired  by  Heaven, 
Flashing  her  flamy  &lchion  through  the  troops, 
That  like  the  thunderbolt,  where'er  it  fell, 
Scatter*d  the  trembling  ranks.     The  Saracen, 
Though  arm'd  from  Cashbin  or  Damascus,  wields 
A  weaker  sword ;  nor  might  that  magic  blade 
Compare  with  this,  which  Orlana  saw 
Flame  in  the  ruffian  Ardan's  robber  hand. 
When,  sick  and  cold  as  death,  she  turned  away 
Her  dizsy  eyes,  lest  they  should  see  the  fall 
Of  her  own  Amadis.     Nor  plated  shield, 
Nor  the  strong  hauberk,  nor  the  crested  casque. 
Stay  that  descending  sword.     I>readfiil  she  moved, 

wu  done  In  the  world  ?  Mischief  enough,  repUei  Alexander, 
•ince  there  ii  no  vice  or  sin  bat  reigns  there.  Whereupon 
the  bird  getting  loose  and  flying  away,  the  gate  opened  and 
Alexander  saw  an  Angel  sitting,  with  a  trumpet  in  his  hand, 
holdtog  it  as  If  lie  were  going  to  put  {t  to  his  mouth.  Alex- 
ander asked  him  his  name.  The  Angel  made  answer  his 
name  was  Raphael,  and  that  he  only  staid  for  a  command 
from  God  to  blow  the  trumpet,  and  to  call  the  dead  to  judge- 
ment. Which  baring  said,  he  ailLs  Alexander  who  he  was  ? 
I  am  Alexander,  replied  he,  and  I  seek  the  Water  of  immor. 
tality.  The  Angel  gare  him  a  stone  and  said  to  him,  go  thy 
wayes.  and  look  for  another  stone  of  the  same  weight  with 
this,  and  then  thou  shalt  find  immortality.  Whereupon 
Alexander  asked  how  long  he  had  to  live  ?  The  Angel  said 
to  him,  till  such  time  as  the  heaven  and  the  earth  which  en- 
compass thee  be  turned  to  iron.  Alexander  being  come  out 
of  the  cave,  sought  a  long  time,  and  not  meeting  with  any 
stone  Just  of  the  same  weight  with  the  other,  he  put  one  into 
the  balance  which  he  thought  came  very  near  it,  and  finding 
but  very  little  difl'erence,  he  added  thereto  a  little  earth, 
which  made  the  scales  even ;  it  being  God*s  intention  to  shew 
Alexander  thereby,  that  he  was  not  to  expect  immortality 
till  he  himself  were  put  into  the  earth.  At  last  Alexander 
having  one  day  a  fUl  off  his  horse  In  the  barren  ground  of 
Ghur,  they  laid  him  upon  the  coat  he  wore  over  his  armour, 
and  covered  him  with  his  buckler  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Then  he  began  to  comprehend  the  prophecy  of  the 
Angel,  and  was  satisfied  the  hour  of  his  death  was  at  hand ; 
accordingly  he  died. 


Like  as  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth 
And  smote  his  army,  when  the  Aasytian  kiog. 
Haughty  of  Hamath  and  Sepharvaim  &llen, 
Blasphemed  the  God  of  Israel. 

Tettheflg^ 
Hung  doubtftil,  where  exampling  hardiest  deeds, 
Salisbury  struck  down  the  foe,  and  FaatoUi^  strove. 
And  in  the  hotest  doings  of  the  war 
Towered  Talbot     He,  remembering  the  past  day 
When  fhim  his  name  the  affHghted  sons  of  France 
Fled  trembling,  all  astonish'd  at  their  force 
And  wontless  valour,  rages  round  the  field 
Dreadful  in  anger :  yet  in  every  man 
Meeting  a  foe  fearless,  and  in  the  fidth 
Of  Heaven's  assistance  firm. 

The  clang  of  anna 
Reaches  the  walls  of  Orleans.     For  the  war 
Prepared,  and  confident  of  victory, 
Forth  speed  the  troops.     Not  when  alar  exhaled 
The  hungry  raven  snufft  the  steam  of  blood 
That  fhmi  some  carcass-cover*d  field  of  fiime 
Taints  the  pure  air,  flies  he  more  eagerly 
To  feed  upon  the  slain,  than  the  Orleanites, 
Impatient  now  for  many  an  ill  endured 
In  the  long  siege,  to  wreak  upon  their  foes 
Due  vengeance.     Then  more  fearful  grew  the  fny ; 
The  swords  that  late  flash*d  to  the  evening  sun  ^ 
Now  quenched  in  blood  their  radiance. 

0*er  the  host 
HowVd  a  deep  wind  that  ominous  of  storms 
Boll'd  on  the  lurid  clouds.     The  blacken'd  nigbt 
Frown'd,  and  the  thimder  flrom  the  troubled  akj 
Roar*d  hollow.     Javelins  clash'd  and  bucklers  rang; 
Shield  prpst  on  shield ;  loud  on  the  helmet  Jarr'd 
The  ponderous  battle  axe ;  the  frequent  groan 
Of  death  commingling  with  the  storm  was  heani. 
And  the  shrill  shriek  of  fear.     Even  such  a  atorm 
Before  the  walls  of  Chartres  quelVd  the  pride 
Of  the  third  Edward,  when  the  heavy  hall 

"  They  add  to  this  &ble,  that  the  two  brothers  Chldder 
and  Ellas  drunk  of  the  water  of  immortality,  and  that  they 
are  still  living  but  invisible,  Ellas  upon  the  earth  and  Chidder 
in  the  water ;  wherein  tha  latter  hath  so  great  power,  that 
those  who  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  water,  if  they 
earnestly  pray,  vowing  an  oflbring  to  him,  and  firmlj  believ> 
ing  that  he  can  relieve  them,  shall  escape  the  danger." 

Ambas*ador*s  Travels. 

"  Khidir  and  EUat  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
legion  of  prophets.  The  name  of  the  first  signifies  verdant, 
alluding  to  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  producing, 
wherever  he  trod,  the  most  beautiful  and  enchanting  verdure. 
These  two  are  regarded  as  the  protectors  and  tutelary  gods 
of  travellers ;  the  former  upon  the  sea,  the  latter  upon  the 
land ;  and  they  are  thought  to  be  Incessantly  employed  In 
promoting  these  salutary  objects.  In  their  rapid  and  oniform 
courses,  they  are  believed  to  meet  once  a  year  at  Mimm^  in 
the  environs  of  MeeeOy  the  day  on  which  the  pilgrims  are 
assembled."—!)*  Okston't  Hittorjf  qftke  Otkouum  Ewmpin. 

^  **  Now  does  the  day  grow  blacker  than  before. 
The  swords  that  glistered  late,  in  purple  gore 
Now  all  distain'd,  their  former  brightoesse  lose. 

Mt^*M  Sdward  Ui. 

And  again.  Book  7. 

The  glittering  swords  that  shone  so  bright  of  late 
Are  quickly  all  dlstafai'd  with  purple  gore. 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 
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Smote  down  bii  lolilien,  and  the  conqueror  heard 
God  in  the  tempest,  and  remembered  then 
With  a  reuMifieftil  aenie  of  Christian  fear 
Whit  misery  be  had  caused,  and  in  the  name 
Of  tricssed  Mary  towed  a  yow  of  peace.  > 

Lo !  where  the  holy  banner  waved  aloft. 
The  lambent  lightnings  play.     Irradiate  round. 
As  wttfa  a  blaae  of  glory,  o'er  the  field 
It  Btream'd  ndraculons  splendour.  Then  their  hearts 
Sonic,  and  the  English  trembled ;  with  such  fear 
Pb«sess*d,  as  when  the  Canaanites  beheld 
The  sun  stand  still  on  Oibeon,  at  the  voice 
Of  that  king-conquering  warrior,  he  who  smote 
The  country  of  the  hUls,  and  of  the  south. 
From  Baal-gad  to  Halak,  and  their  chiefs, 
E^ini  as  the  liord  commanded.     Swift  they  fled 
Tram  that  portentous  banner,  and  the  sword 
Of  France ;  thoni^  Talbot  with  vain  valiancy 
Tet  urged  the  war,  and  stemm'd  alone  the  tide 
Of  battles     Even  their  leaden  felt  dismay ; 
Fastolfl^  fled  flnt,  and  Salisbury  in  the  rout 
Mingifd,  and  all  impatient  of  defeat. 
Borne  backward  Talbot  turns.     Then  echoed  loud 
Tile  cry  at  conquest,  deeper  grew  the  storm 
And  dsikuesB,  hovering  o'er  on  raven  wing, 
Brooded  the  fleid  of  death. 

Nor  in  the  camp 
Deem  tiiemaelves  safe  the  trembling  fiigitives  ; 
On  to  the  forts  they  haste.     BewUder'd  there 
Amid  the  moats  by  fear  and  the  thick  gloom 
Of  more  than  midnight  darkness,  plunge  the  troops, 
Cmsb'd  by  Cut  following  numbers  who  partake 
The  death  they  give.     As  swoln  with  vernal  snows 
A  mountain  tcnrent  hurries  on  its  way. 
Till  at  the  hrlnk  of  some  abrupt  descent 
Anrivfd,  with  deafening  clamour  down  it  falls ; 
Thus  borne  along,  tumultuously  the  troops 
Driven  by  tht  force  behind  them,  plunge  amid 
The  liquid  death.     Then  rose  the  dreadful  cries 
More  dreadful,  and  the  dash  of  breaking  waters 
That  to  the  passing  lightning  as  they  broke 
Open'd  their  depth. 

Nor  of  the  host  so  late 
Exultant  in  the  pride  cf  long  success, 
A  remnant  had  escaped,  had  not  their  chief. 
Slow  aa  he  moved  tmwilling  firom  the  field. 
What  most  might  profit  the  defeated  ranks 
Bethought  him.     He,  when  he  had  gain'd  the  fort 

*  **  n  advtet  a  lay  cC  a  toote  s«  gent,  ettant  derant  Cbar- 
Cns.  qHi  mouic  bunilia  et  brlse  loa  courage ;  car  cntendis 
que  CM  tndeteura  Francois  aUolent  at  pretchuieot  ledit  roy 
ec  aoa  eonaeil,  at  encores  nulla  reipoDM  agreabla  nen  aToient 
cue.  Una  onga  una  tampasta  at  una  fouldre  ii  grande  et  si 
borriMa  de«eandit  du  cial  an  lost  du  roy  Dangleterre  qui! 
•embtoU  propraaaettt  qua  la  ilacia  deuit  finer.  Car  il  cheoit 
•I  graiaas  piarras  qua  alias  tooyent  hommea  et  cberaulx,  et 
en  furent  las  plus  bardia  tous  etbahls.  Adoncquet  regarda 
le  ray  Dangictarra  derars  lagliia  da  Nostra  Dame  da  Char- 
trea.  et  sa  vooa  at  reodit  daTotatneot  a  Nostra  Dama,  et  pro- 
mist,  ct  fmnintss  si  comma  U  dist  depuis  qull  se  aooordarolt  a 
la  pMZ.**..  /yotaaH. 

"  But  whiJa  ha  lodged  thero  (before  Chartrei),  his  array 
Baking  a  horrible  spoil  of  the  whole  country,  there  chanced 
n  mi  aiinn.  as  tba  work  of  Heaven,  which  suddenly  quailed 
bis  aoMttoua  daaign  to  ruin  Franca ;  for  behold  a  horrible 
and  exCraordiDary  tempest  of  haile,  thunder,  and  lightning, 


Named  fW>m  St  John,  there  kindled  up  on  liigh 
The  guiding  fire.     Not  unobserved  it  rose ; 
The  watchful  guards  on  Toumelles,  and  the  pile 
Of  that  proud  city  in  remembrance  fond 
Call'd  London,  light  their  beacons.     Soon  the  fires 
Flame  on  the  summit  of  the  circling  forts 
Which  with  their  moats  and  crenellated  walls. 
Included  Orleans.     Far  across  the  plain 
They  cast  a  lurid  splendour ;  to  the  troops 
Grateful,  as  to  the  way-worn  traveller. 
Wandering  with  parch*d  feet  o'er  Arabian  sands. 
The  fiur-seen  dstem  ;  he  for  many  a  league 
Travelling  the  trackless  desolate,  where  heaved 
With  tempest  swell  the  desert  billows  round. 
Pauses,  and  shudders  at  his  perils  past. 
Then  wild  with  joy  speeds  on  to  taste  the  wave 
So  long  bewail'd. 

Swift  as  the  affirighted  herd 
Scud  o*er  the  plain,  when  rattling  thunder-cracks 
Upon  the  bolted  lightning  follow  close. 
The  English  hasten  to  their  sheltering  forts, 
*£ven  there  of  safety  doubtful,  still  appall*d 
And  trembling,  as  the  pilgrim  who  by  night 
On  his  way  wUder'd,  to  the  wolfs  deep  howl 
Hears  the  wood  echo,  when  fh>m  close  pursuit 
Escaped,  the  topmost  branch  of  some  tall  tree 
He  grasps  close  clinging,  still  of  the  wild  beast 
Fearful,  his  teeth  jar,  and  the  cold  sweat  stands 
Upon  his  clammy  limbs. 

Nor  now  the  Maid 
Greedy  of  vengeance  presses  the  pursuit 
She  bids  the  trumpet  of  retreat  resound ; 
A  welcome  note  to  the  aflHghted  foe 
Blew  that  loud  blast,  whereat  obediently 
The  French,  though  eager  on  the  invaders*  heads 
To  wreak  their  wrath,  stay  their  victorious  sword. 

Loud  is  the  cry  of  conquest  as  they  turn 
To  Orleans.     There  what  few  to  guard  the  town 
Unwilling  had  remained,  haste  forth  to  meet 
The  triumph.     Many  a  biasing  torch  they  held. 
Which  raised  aloft  amid  the  midnight  storm 
Flashed  fiir  a  festive  light     The  Maid  advanced  ; 
Deep  through  the  sky  the  hollow  thunders  roU'd ;  * 
Innocuous  lightnings  round  the  hallowed  banner 
Wreath'd  their  red  radiance. 

Through  the  city  gate 
Then  as  tne  laden  convoy  pass'd  was  heard 
The  shout  of  exultation  ;  and  such  joy 

fell  with  such  violence  as  many  horses  and  men  In  the  army 
perished,  as  if  that  God  had  stretched  forth  his  hand  from 
heaven  to  stay  his  course."  —  De  Serret. 

*  The  circumstance  of  the  Maid's  entering  Orleans  at  mid- 
night in  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  historically 
true. 

"  The  Englishmen  perceiving  that  thei  within  could  not 
long  continue  for  fauta  of  vitaile  and  pouder,  kepie  not  their 
watche  so  diligently  as  thei  wer  accustomed,  nor  so>ured  not 
the  countrey  environed  as  thei  before  had  ordained.  Whiche 
negligence  thedtezens  shut  in  perceiving,  sent  worde  thereof 
to  the  French  capitaines,  which  with  Pucelle  in  the  dedde 
tyme  of  the  nighte,  and  in  a  greata  rayne  and  thundre,  with 
all  their  vitaile  and  arttlery  entered  into  the  dtle." 

Haa,  tt.  137. 
Shaknpear  also  notices  this  storm.  Strlldng  as  the  circum- 
stance is,  Chapalain  has  omitted  It 
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The  men  of  Orleans  at  that  welcome  sight 
Possessed,  as  when  from  Bactiia  late  subdued. 
The  mighty  Macedonian  led  his  troops 
Amid  the  Sogdlan  desert,  where  no  stream 
Wastes  on  the  wild  its  fertiUzing  waves. 
Fearful  alike  to  pause,  or  to  proceed ; 
Scorch*d  by  the  sun  that  o*er  their  morning  march 
Steam'd  his  hot  vapours,  heart-subdued,  and  fidnt ; 
Such  Joy  as  then  they  felt,  when  from  the  heights 
Burst  the  soul-gladdening  sound,  for  thence  was  seen 
The  evening  sun  silvering  the  fertile  vale, 
Where  Oxus  roird  below. 

Clamours  of  joy 
Echo  along  the  streets  of  Orleans,  wont 
Long  time  to  hear  the  infant's  feeble  cry. 
The  mother*s  frantic  shriek,  or  the  dread  sound. 
When  from  the  cannon  burst  its  stores  of  death. 
Far  flames  the  Are  of  joy  on  ruin'd  piles 
And  high  heap'd  carcasses,  whence  scared  away 
From  his  abhorred  meal,  on  clattering  wing 
Bose  the  night-raven  slow. 

In  the  English  forts 
Sad  was  the  scene.     There  all  the  livelong  night 
Steal  in  the  straggling  fugitives  ;  as  when 
Past  is  the  storm,  and  o'er  the  azure  sky 
Serenely  shines  the  sun,  with  every  breeze 
The  waving  branches  drop  their  gather*d  rain, 
Benewing  the  remembrance  of  the  storm. 
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THE    SEVENTH   BOOK. 


SraoNo  were  the  English  forts  *,  by  dally  toil 
Of  thousands  rear'd  on  high,  when  to  ensure 
His  meditated  conquest  Salisbury 
Besolved  from  Orleans  to  shut  out  all  means 
Of  human  succour.     Bound  the  city  stretch*d 
Their  line  continuous,  massy  as  the  wall 
Erst  by  the  fearful  Boman  on  the  bounds 
Of  Caledonia  raised,  when  soul-enslaved 
The  race  degenerate  frar*d  the  car-borne  chleft 
Who  moved  from  Morven  down. 

Broad  battlements 
Crested  the  bulwark,  and  safe  standing  place 

*  Th0  patieoee  snd  perMveranoe  of  a  becirglng  uiny  in  thoM 
ages  uppeftr  almMt  Incredible  to  oi  now.  The  camp  of  Fer- 
dinand before  Granada  swelled  Into  a  dtf.  Edward  III. 
made  a  market  town  before  Calali.  Upon  the  Captain's 
reftisal  to  surrender,  says  Barnes,  **  he  began  to  entrench 
himself  strongly  aboot  the  city,  setting  his  own  tent  directly 
against  the  chief  gates  at  which  he  intended  to  enter ;  then  he 
placed  bastions  between  the  town  and  the  river,  and  set  oat 
regular  streets,  and  reared  up  decent  buildings  of  strong 
timber  between  the  trenches,  which  he  covered  with  thatch, 
reed,  broom  and  skins.  Thus  he  encompassed  the  whole 
town  of  Calais,  from  Rlsban  on  the  north.wost  side  to  Cour- 
galne  on  the  north-cast,  all  along  by  Sangate.  at  Port  and 
Fort  de  Nicolay,  commonly  by  the  English  called  Newland- 
bridge,  down  by  Hammes,  Cologne  and  Marke ;  so  that  his 
camp  looked  like  a  spacious  city,  and  was  usually  bjr  stran- 
gers, that  came  thither  to  niarket,  called  New  Calais.    For 


For  archer  or  for  man-at-arms  was  there. 

The  flnequent  buttress  at  just  distance  rose 

Declining  from  its  base,  and  sixty  forts 

Seem*d  in  their  strength  to  render  all  secure. 

But  loftier  and  massier  than  the  rest. 

As  though  of  some  large  castle  each  the  keep. 

Stood  six  square  fortresses  with  turrets  flank'd. 

Piles  of  unequall'd  strength,  though  now  deem*d  weak 

'Gainst  puissance  more  than  mortal.     Safely  thence 

The  skilful  bowman,  entering  with  his  eye  * 

The  city,  might,  himself  the  while  unseen 

Through  the  long  opening  aim  his  winged  deaths. 

Loire's  waves  diverted  flll'd  the  devp-dug  moat 

Circling  the  whole ;  a  bulwark  vast  it  wai 

As  that  which  round  their  camp  and  stranded  ships 

The  Achaians  raised,  a  common  sepulchre 

Of  thousands  slaughter'd,  and  the  doom'd  death  place 

Of  many  a  chief,  when  Priam's  virtuous  son 

Assaird  them,  then  in  hope,  with  favouring  Jove. 

But  cowering  now  amid  their  sheltering  forts 
Trembled  the  invading  host     Their  leader's  care 
In  anxious  vigilance  prepares  to  ward 
The  assault  expected.     Bightly  he  ared 
The  Maid's  intent,  but  vainly  did  he  seek 
To  kindle  in  their  breast«i  the  wonted  flame 
Of  valotur ;  for,  by  prodigies  immann'd. 
They  wait  the  morn.     The  soldien*  pride  was  gone ; 
The  blood  was  on  their  swords,  their  bucklers  lay 
Defiled  and  unrepalr'd,  they  sharpened  not 
Their  blunted  spears,  the  afiVtghted  archer's  band 
Belax'd  not  his  bent  bow.     To  them,  confused 
With  fears  of  unknown  danger,  the  long  night 
Was  dreadAil,  but  more  dreadftil  dawn'd  the  day. 

The  momhig  came  ;  the  martial  Maid  arose ; 
Lovely  in  arms  she  moved.     Around  the  gate. 
Eager  again  for  conquest,  throng  the  troops. 
High  tower'd  the  Son  of  Orleans,  in  his  strength 
Poising  the  ponderous  spear.     His  batter'd  shield. 
Witnessing  the  fierce  fhiy  of  yesternight. 
Hung  on  his  sinewy  arm. 

«  Maiden  of  Arc,** 
So  as  he  spake  approaching,  cried  the  chief, 
"  Well  hast  thou  proved  thy  mission,  as  by  wovds 
And  miracles  attested  when  dismay'd 
The  grave  theologisti  dismlss'd  their  doubts. 
So  in  the  field  of  battle  now  confirm'd. 
Ton  well-fenced  forts  protect  the  fugitives. 
And  seem  as  in  their  strength  they  mock'd  our  force. 

this  prince's  reputation  for  Justice  was  so  great.  th*t  to  his 
markeU  (which  he  held  In  his  camp  twice  every  week.  vU. 
on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  for  flesh.  Ilsh,  bread,  win*  and 
ale,  vrlth  cloth  and  all  other  necessaries,)  there  came  doc  only 
his  Mends  and  allies  from  England,  Flanders  and  Aqoilatn, 
but  even  manjr  of  king  Philip's  subjects  and  cootederwtM 
conveyed  thither  their  cattle  and  other  commodMca  to  be 
sold." 

•  '*  Nunc  lentus.  celsis  adstans  la  coUtbus,  intra! 

Urbem  oculls,  discltquo  locos  caussasqua  locorum.** 

SilmM  JtaiicmM,  xM.  AC9. 

s  *'  Abjecere  madentea, 

Sicot  erant,  cljpeos ;  nee  quisquaro  splcuta  tersll. 
Nee  laudavlt  equum,  nit'd*  ner  cassldls  altam 
Compslt  adomavttque  Jubam.** 
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Tet  most  thef  fUl." 

<•  And  IkU  they  shaU  r  nplied 
The  Maid  of  Orleans.     «*  £k  the  siin  be  set 

I   The  Iflj  oo  that  shattered  wall  shall  wave 
Triumphant.  — Men  of  France !  ye  have  fought  well 
On  jQQ  Uiood-reekfaig  phdn.     Tour  humbled  foes 

I  Lurk  trembling  now  behind  their  massy  walls. 
Wolres  that  hare  ravaged  the  neglected  flock ! 
The  Shepherd — the  Great  Shepherd  is  arisen ! 

I   Te  fly !  yet  shall  not  ye  by  flight  escape 
Ws  Tengeaoce.     Men  of  Orleans  1  it  were  yaiik 
By  wonis  to  waken  wrath  within  your  breasts. 
Look  round  !  Tour  holy  bufldings  and  your  homes — 
Rams  that  choke  the  way  1  your  populous  town — 
One  open  sepulchre !  who  is  there  here 
That  does  not  mourn  a  fHend,  a  brother  slain, 

I   A.  parent  flunlshcd, . .  or  his  dear  loved  wife 
Tom  from  his  boaom . .  outcast . .  broken-hearted . . 

;   Cast  on  the  nierc>  of  mankind  ?  " 

She  ceased; 
A  cry  of  indignation  fh>m  the  host 
Burst  forth*  and  all  impatient  for  the  war 
Demand  the  signaL     These  DunoLs  arrays 

'   In  four  battalions.     XaintraiUes*  tried  in  war, 

,   Commands  the  first ;  Xaintrailles,  who  oftentimes 
Defeated,  oft  a  prisoner,  and  as  oil 
Released  for  ranstHU,  both  with  friend  and  foe 
Growing  repute  of  active  hardihood. 
And  magHai  skill  obUined ;  so  erst  firom  earth 
Antxus  vaunting  in  his  giant  bulk, 
When  graspt  by  force  Herculean,  down  he  fell 

I   YauquBh'd,  anon  uprose  more  fierce  for  war. 

Gaucoor  the  second  battle  led,  true  firiend 
And  &ithful  servant  of  the  impxison'd  Duke ; 
lo  counsel  provident,  in  action  prompt, 
Collected  alvrays,  always  self-controul'd. 
He  from  the  soldiers*  confidence  and  love 
Prompter  obedience  gained,  than  ever  fear 
Forced  ftom  the  heart  reluctant 

The  third  band 
Aleufoo  leads.     On  Yemeull's  fatal  field 
\   The  day  when  Buchan  and  the  Douglas  died, 
!   Woonded  and  senseless  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
He  fell,  and  there  being  found,  was  borne  away 

I  "  IpMn,  Mmatli  puerum  cmn  rUHt  in  umbrA, 
Oianam,  tonero  lignantcm  gramiua  pauo, 
IgDovine  fiemnt  oontti,  DicUeaqua  tela 
lp««n,  et  AmjclmaB  humeri*  apUsw  pharetrai. 
.    .    .    Tvdet  nemorum ;  titulomqae  noeentem 
ScDgninis  humsDi  podor  eit  netcire  MgitU*." 

8uuiu$,  IV.  S56. 

t  Gladdiadalenast  be  the  sir  WtUlam  Glandidsleof  Shakes- 
pear.    8IOW0  calla  him  Willlani  Gladesdale. 
It  it  proper  to  remark  tliat  I  have  introduced  no  fictitious 
ing  the  killed.     Tbej  may  all  he  found  in  the 


**  Neqoe  enim  solia  excusaa  lacertii 
•ed  tenao  baUstc  turbine  rapta, 
Haod,  anum  contenta  latua  transire,  quiescit ; 
Sed  pandena  perqoe  anna  Tiam,  perque  oaaa,  rellctA 
Morte,  fogU:  auperest  telo,  post  vulnera,  curius. 

Lucan.  III. 

Vcfethtt  sayi,  that  the  ballata  discharged  darts  with  such 
rapidity  and  vloleDee,  tliat  nothing  could  resist  their  force. 
This  cogliM  was  used  particularly  to  discliarge darts  of  asur- 


A  prisoner,  in  the  ills  of  that  defeat 
Participant,  partaking  not  the  shame  i 
But  for  his  rank  and  high  desert,  the  King 
Had  ransom'd  him,  doom*d  now  to  meet  the  foe 
With  better  fortune. 

0*er  the  last  presides 
The  bastard  son  of  Orleans,  great  in  arms. 
His  prowess  knew  the  foes,  and  his  fidr  flune 
Acknowledged,  since  before  his  stripling  arm 
Fled  Warwick ;  Warwick,  he  whose  wide  renown 
Greece  knew  and  Antloch  and  the  holy  soil 
Of  Palestine,  since  there  in  arms  he  went 
On  gallant  pilgrimage ;  yet  by  Dunois 
Baffled,  and  yielding  him  the  conqueror's  praise. 
And  by  his  side  the  martial  Maiden  pass'd. 
Lovely  in  arms  as  that  Arcadian  boy 
Parthenopeeus  i,  when  the  war  of  beasts 
Disdaining,  he  to  cope  with  men  went  forth. 
Bearing  the  bow  and  those  Dictsan  shafts 
Diana  gave,  when  she  the  youth's  fidr  form 
Saw,  soften'd,  and  forgave  the  mother's  fiuilt. 

Loup's  was  the  nearest  fort     Here  Gladdisdale  ^ 
Commands  the  English,  who  as  the  enemy 
Moved  to  the  assault,  from  bow  and  arbalist 
Their  shafts  and  quarrels  shower'd.    Nor  did  they  use 
Hand- weapons  only  and  hand-engines  here, 
Nor  by  the  arm  alone,  or  bow-string  sped 
The  missile  fiew,  but  driven  by  the  stiain'd  force 
Of  the  balista^,  in  one  body  spent 
Stay'd  not ;  through  arms  and  men  it  made  its  way, 
And  leaving  death  behind,  still  held  its  course 
By  many  a  death  unclogg'd.     With  rapid  march 
Onward  the  assailants  came,  and  now  they  reach'd 
Where  by  the  bayle's  embattled  wall^  in  arms 
The  knights  of  England  stood.   There  Poynings  shook 
His  lance,  and  Gladdisdale  his  heavy  mace 
For  the  death-blow  prepared.     Alenyon  here. 
And  here  the  Bastard  came,  and  by  the  Maid, 
That  daring  man  who  to  the  English  host 
Then  Insolent  of  many  a  conquest  gain'd. 
Had  borne  her  bidding.     A  rude  coat  of  mail 
Unhosed,  unhooded,  as  of  lowly  line  ^ 
He  wore,  though  here  amid  the  high-bom  chieft 
Pre-eminent  for  prowess.     On  his  head 

prising  length  and  weight,  and  often  many  small  ones  together. 
Its  form  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  broken  bow ;  it  had  two 
arms,  but  strait  and  not  cunre  like  those  of  a  cross-bow  of 
which  the  whole  acting  force  convitts  in  bending  the  bow. 
That  of  the  balista  as  well  as  of  the  cat^ulta,  lies  in  its  cords — 
AoiU'n. 

*  "  The  bayle  or  lists  was  a  space  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch, 
surrounded  by  strong  palllsades,  and  sometimes  by  a  low  em. 
battled  wall.  In  the  attack  of  fortresses,  as  the  range  of  the 
machines  then  in  use  did  not  exceed  the  distance  of  four  stadia, 
the  besiegers  did  not  carry  on  their  approaches  by  means  of 
trenches,  but  begun  their  operations  above  ground  with  the 
attack  of  the  bayle  or  lists,  where  many  feats  of  chivalry  were 
performed  by  the  knights  and  men  at  arms,  who  considered 
the  assault  of  that  work  as  particularly  belonging  to  them,  the 
weight  of  their  armour  prerenting  them  from  scaling  the 
walls.  As  this  part  was  attacked  by  the  knights  and  men  at 
arms,  it  was  also  defended  by  those  of  the  same  rank  in  the 
place,  whence  many  single  combats  were  fought  here.  This 
was  at  the  firat  investing  of  the  place."  —  Orote. 

^  In  France  only  persons  of  a  certain  estate,  called  mnjitfde 
katAert  were  permitted  to  were  a  hauberk,  which  was  the  ar- 
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A  black  plame  ■taadow'd  the  nuie>featiutd  Iwbn*  ^ 
Then  wm  the  war  of  men*  when  front  to  finont 
They  rear'd  the  hostile  hand,  for  low  the  w«U 
Where  an  usailant*!  upward-driven  spear 
Might  reach  his  enemy. 

As  Alen^on  moved. 
On  his  crown-cmted  helm«  with  ponderous  blow 
Fell  Oladdiadale'ft  huge  mace.     Back  he  recoiVd 
Astounded ;  soon  recovering,  his  sharp  lance 
Thrust  on  the  warrior's  shield ;  there  fast-inflxed. 
Nor  could  A]eD9on  the  deep-driven  spear 
Recover,  nor  the  foeman  finom  his  grasp 
Wrench  the  contended  weapon.     Fierce  again 
He  lifts  the  maoe,  that  on  the  ashen  hilt 
Fell  full ;  it  shivered,  and  the  Frenchman  held 
A  pointleia  truncheon.     Where  the  Bastard  fou^t. 
The  spear  of  Poynings,  through  his  plated  mail 
Pierced,  and  against  the  iron  fence  beneath  ' 
Blunted  its  point     Again  he  thrust  the  spear ; 
At  once  Dunois  oo  his  broad  buckler  met 
The  unharming  stroke,  and  aim*d  with  better  hap 
His  javelin.     Through  bis  sword-arm  did  it  pierce 
Maugre  the  mail :  hot  from  the  streaming  wound 
He  pluck'd  the  weapon  forth,  and  in  his  breast 
Clean  through  the  hauberk  drove. 

But  there  the  war 
Baged  flefoest  where  the  martial  Maiden  moved 
A  minister  of  wrath ;  for  thither  thraig'd 
The  bravest  champions  of  the  adverse  host 
And  on  her  either  side  two  warrion  stood 
Protecting  her,  and  aiming  at  her  foes 
Watchful  their  weapons,  of  themselves  the  while 
Little  regarding:  on  the  one  side  he 
Who  to  the  English  had  her  bidding  borne ; 
Firmly  he  stood,  untired  and  undismayed. 
Though  many  a  spear  against  his  buigonet 
Was  thrust  and  on  his  arm  the  buckler  hung 

moor  of  a  kalghc.  BM|airet  mlf  ht  only  wear  a  simple  coat  ef 
nail  without  the  hood  aad  hot*.  Had  thli  arittocratlo  dis- 
tinction remialod  in  the  omaoMntal  part  of  th«  armi  aloo«,  it 
would  not  havo  be«n  ohjoctlooablo.  In  the  anlighteDed  and 
free  state*  of  Greece,  every  soldier  was  well  prorided  with 
defeosire  arms.  In  Rome,  a  civic  wreath  was  the  reward  of 
him  who  should  save  the  lire  of  a  citixen.  But  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  GiUles,  **  the  miserable  peasants  of  modern 
Europe  are  exposed  without  defence  as  without  remorse,  by 
the  ambition  of  meo,  whoni  the  Greekj  would  have  stgrled 
tytants. 

>  **  The  burgooet,  which  represenled  the  shape  of  the  head 
andfeauuws. 

*  **  Batis  tnA  dakm  frequently  wore  their  coronets  on  the 
crests  of  their  helmets.  At  the  battle  of  Agincourt  Henry 
wore  **  a  bright  helrael,  whereopoo  was  sat  a  crowoe  of  goM, 
repleale  with  pearle  aad  precioas  stones,  OBarvcUous  rich."— 
Stawt. 

*  A  breast-plate  was  sooietimfe  worn  under  the  hauberk. 

*  The  aauire  of  this  barrier  lias  been  eaplaioed  In  a  pre- 
vious note.  The  possibility  of  leaping  upon  it  is  e&empUfted  in 
the  foUowiog  adrenture,  which  is  characteristic  of  tbe  period 
In  which  It  happened  (1370). 

**  At  that  time  there  was  done  an  extraordinary  fipat  of  arms 
by  a  Sootcb  knlfht,  named  sir  John  Assueton,  being  one  of 
those  nsen  of  arms  of  Scotland,  who  had  now  entered  king 
Edward's  pay.  This  man  left  his  raali  with  his  spear  in  his 
band,  hie  page  riding  behind  him,  aad  went  towards  the  bar- 
riers of  Moyoo,  where  he  alighted,  saying,  *  Here,  hold  mf 
bona,  and  itir  not  from  heoce ;  *  and  to  he  came  to  the  bar- 
riers.   There  were  there  at  that  time  sir  John  de  Roye,  and 


Heavy,  thick-brlstled  with  the  hostile  sliaiks,  , 
Even  like  a  porcupine  when  in  has  rage 
Boused,  he  coUecto  within  him  aU  his  foroe* 
Himself  a  quiver.     On  the  other  band  , 
Competing  with  him  to  protect  the  Maid, 
Conrade  maintain'd  the  fight ;  at  all  points  ana  d» 
A  jaxerent  of  double  mail  h«  wore. 
Its  weight  tn  little  time  had  wearied  one 
Of  common  atrength ;  but  unencumbes'd  he 
And  unfiitigued,  alertly  moved  Id  it 
And  wielded  with  both  hands  a  battle-axe. 
Which  gave  no  second  stroke  i  for  where  it  fell. 
Not  the  strong  buckler  nor  the  plated  mail 
Might  save,  nor  crested  casque.     On  Molyn's  hcad« 
As  at  the  Maid  he  aim*d  his  javelin. 
Forceful  it  fell,  and  shiver'd  with  the  blow 
The  iron  helm,  and  to  his  braii^pan  drove 
The  Ihigments.     At  his  fall  the  enemy. 
Stricken  with  instantaneous  fear,  «ave  way. 
That  instsAt  Conrade,  with  an  active  bound. 
Sprung  on  the  battlements^ :  and  there  he  stood. 
Keeping  the  ascent     The  herald  and  the  Maid 
FoUow'd,  and  soon  the  exulting  cry  of  France 
Along  the  lists  was  heard,  as  there  they  saw 
Her  banner  planted.     Gladdisdale  beheld. 
And  hastened  ftom  his  well-defended  poat 
That  where  immediate  danger  more  required 
There  he  might  take  lus  stand ;  against  the  Maid 
Ue  bent  his  way,  and  hoped  one  happy  blow 
Might  end  at  once  the  new-raised  hopes  of  Fiance, 
And  by  her  death,  to  the  English  arms  their  old 
Ascendancy  restore.     Nor  did  not  Joan 
Areed  his  purpose,  but  with  lifted  shield 
Prepared  she  stood,  and  poised  her  sparkling  spear. 
The  English  chief  came  on ;  be  raised  his  maoe ; 
With  circling  force  the  iron  weight  swung  high,  ^ 
And  Gybddisdale  with  his  collected  strength 

lir  Lancelot  de  Lorrls,  witti  tea  or  tv^re  mort^  who  ail 
wondered  what  this  linJght  designed  to  da.  Ue  Cor  Us  part 
being  close  at  the  barriers  said  unto  them* '  Gentlemen.  I  apt 
come  hither  to  visit  you,  and  beouise  I  see  you  «iU  ii*< 
come  forth  of  your  barriers  to  roe,  I  will  come  in  to  ]ou.  If  t 
may,  and  prove  my  knitcltthood  againtt  you.  Win  me  It  yo  x 
can.*  And  with  that  he  leaped  over  the  bars,  and  br];asi  to 
lay  about  him  like  a  Hon,  he  at  them  and  they  at  Mm ;  •■» 
that  he  alone  fought  thus  against  them  all  for  near  the  sparf 
of  an  hoHr,and  hurt  several  of  them.  Aadallthe  while  tboee 
of  the  town  beheld  with  nucb  delight  from  the  walls  aq4 
their  garret  windows  bis  great  activity,  strrasth  aoJ 
courage  t  but  th^  offered  not  to  do  him  any  hurt,  a» 
they  minht  very  eeaily  have  done,  if  they  bad  been  minded  t>) 
east  stones  or  darts  at  him :  but  the  French  knights  char;gcd 
them  to  the  eontrary,  saying  *  how  they  should  let  them  aloo^ 
to  deal  with  him.'  When  matters  had  continiMd  thus  atioui 
an  boar,  the  Scotch  page  came  to  the  barriers  with  hu 
master's  horse  in  his  hand,  and  said  in  bis  language,  *  Sir. 
pray  ooaaa  away,  it  Is  high  time  for  you  to  leave  off  now  :  U** 
the  army  is  marched  off  out  of  sight.'  The  knight  heard  !•.« 
man,  and  then  gave  two  or  three  terrible  slrokrt  about  ium 
to  clear  the  way,  and  so.  armed  as  he  was,  he  liHiped  Lsn  k 
again  over  the  barriers  and  motmied  his  hovee,  bavism  Of4 
received  any  hurt;  and  turning  to  the  Prendtman.  aaiil 
*  Adieu,  lirs  t  f  thank  you  for  my  diversion.*  And  wltli  that 
he  rode  after  his  man  npoo  the  spur  towards  tbe  army.*'  _ 
Jotkiia  Bamrs,  p.  hOl. 

*  **  L«ma«sueestun  bAton  groacorome  le  bras,  ayaat  A  Tun 
de  see  bouts  une  forte  courrole  pour  unir  I'arme  et  Tempivber 
da  gllsaer,  et  A  I'autre  trois  cbaiaoM  de  fer,  au&quels  peod  ua 
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Impell'd  the  Mow.     He  man  of  lowly  line 
That  Instant  rush*d  between,  and  rear*d  his  shield 
And  met  the  broken  stroke,  and  thrust  his  lance 
Clean  through  the  gorget  of  the  English  knight. 
A  gallant  man,  of  no  ignoble  line. 
Was  Gladdisdale.     His  sires  had  lived  in  peace ; 
Tbey  heap'd  the  hospitable  hearth,  they  spread 
The  feast,  their  vassals  loved  them,  and  afiu* 
The  traveller  told  their  fkme.     In  peace  they  died, 
And  to  their  ancient  burial-place  were  borne 
With  book  and  bell,  torches,  and  ftmeral  chaunt ; 
I    And  duly  for  their  souls  the  neighbouring  monks 
I    The  solemn  office  sung.     Now  far  away 
I    Their  offspring  falls,  the  last  of  all  his  race, 
I    i^lain  in  a  foreign  land,  and  doom*d  to  share 
,    A  common  grave. 

Then  terror  selied  the  host. 
Their  chieftain  dead.     And  lo !  where  on  the  wall, 
Maintain'd  of  late  by  Gladdisdale  so  well, 
The  Son  of  Orleans  stands,  and  sways  around 
I    His  falchion,  keeping  thus  at  bay  the  foe, 
I    Till  on  the  battlements  his  comrades  dimb 

And  raise  the  shout  of  conquest.     Then  appall'd 
'    The  English  fled :  nor  fled  they  unpunued. 
'    For  mingling  with  the  foremost  ft^sitlves, 
i    The  gallant  Conrade  rushM ;  and  with  tiie  throng 
The  knights  of  France  together  o'er  the  bridge 
Pre«*d  forward.     Nor  the  garrison  within 
Durst  let  the  ponderous  portcullis  fall. 
For  in  the  entrance  of  the  fort  the  fight 
Raged  fiercely,  and  together  through  the  gate 
The  vanquish'd  English  and  their  eager  foes 
Fiss'd  in  the  flying  conflict. 

Well  I  deem 
And  wisely  did  the  heroic  Spaniard  act 
At  Yera-Cruz,  when  he  his  yet  sound  ships 
Dismantling,  left  no  spot  where  treacherous  fear 
Might  still  with  wild  and  wistfhl  eye  look  back  • 
For  knowing  no  retreat,  his  desperate  troops 
In  conquest  sought  their  safety ;  victors  hence 
At  Tlascala,  and  o'er  the  Cholulans, 
And  by  Otompan,  on  that  bloody  field 
When  Mexico  her  patriot  thousands  pour*d. 
Fierce  in  vain  valour,  on  their  dreadfiil  fbes. 
There  was  a  portal  in  the  English  fort 

boulec  peasant  halt  livres.  II  n'y  a  pas  d'homme  aujour- 
d'hui  capable  de  inanier  tine  telle  arme.  — "  Le  Grand. 

The  ann»  of  the  Medici  fiimily  "  are  romantically  referred 
to  Averardo  de  Medid,  a  commander  under  Charlemagne, 
who  for  his  Taloar  In  destroying  the  gigantic  plunderer  Mu- 
gr^llo,  by  whom  the  lurrounding  country  wai  laid  watte,  was 
honoured  with  the  prlvUege  of  bearing  for  hU  arms  its  paUe 
or  balls,  a«  chancterlrtlc  of  the  iron  halls  that  bung  from  the 
mace  of  his  fierce  antagonist,  the  impression  of  which  re- 
mained on  his  shield.**  —  ftotcoe. 

Scudery  enumerates  the  mace  among  the  instruments  of 
war.  In  a  pasaage  whose  concluding  line  may  vie  with  any 
tuthoa  of  sir  Richard  Blackmore. 

**  La  conlbs^ment  ft-appent  de  toutes  parts 
Pierres,  piques,  espieux,  masses,  fltehes  et  dards, 
Jjwaeet  eC  javelots,  sabres  et  roarteaux  d'armes, 
Dangereusea  instruments  des  guerrleres  alarmes." 

Aiaric. 

-  "*  Vltruvius  observes,  in  treating  upon  fortified  walls,  that 
near  the  towers  the  walls  should  be  cut  with  in -side  the  breadth 
of  the  tower,  and  that  the  ways  broke  in  this  manner  should 


Which  Opened  on  the  wall  i ;  a  speedier  path 
In  the  hour  of  safety,  whence  the  soldier's  eye 
Might  overlook  the  river's  pleasant  course. 
Fierce  in  the  gate-way  raged  the  deadly  war  -, 
For  there  the  Maiden  strove,  and  Conrade  there, 
And  he  of  lowly  line,  bravelier  than  whom 
Fought  not  in  that  day's  battle.     Of  success 
Desperate,  for  ftom  above  the  garrison 
(Lest  upon  friend  and  enemy  alike 
The  indiscriminatlng  blow  should  light,) 
Could  give  no  aid,  the  English  of  that  way 
Bethought  them ;  by  that  egress  they  forsook 
St  Loup'a,  and  the  Orleanites  with  shouts  of  Joy 
Beheld  the  Virgin's  banner  on  its  height 
In  triumph  planted.     Swift  along  the  wall 
The  English  haste  to  St  John's  neighbouring  fort, 
Flying  with  fearful  speed.     Nor  from  pursuit 
The  victors  ceased,  but  with  the  fiigitives 
Mingled  and  waged  the  war ;  and  combatants, 
Lock'd  in  each  other's  grasp,  together  fell 
Precipitate. 

But  foremost  of  the  French, 
Dealing  destruction,  Conrade  made  his  way 
Along  the  wall,  and  to  the  nearest  fort 
Came  in  pursuit ;  nor  did  not  then  the  chief 
What  most  might  serve  bethink  him;  but  he  took 
His  stand  in  the  portal,  and  first  looking  back. 
Lifted  his  voice  aloud ;  three  times  he  raised. 
Cheering  and  calling  on  his  countrymen. 
That  voice  o'er  all  the  uproar  heard  afkr. 
Then  to  the  strifo  addrest  himself,  assail'^ 
By  numerous  foes,  who  clamorously  now 
Menaced  his  single  person.     He  the  while 
Stood  firm,  not  vainly  confident,  or  rash. 
But  in  his  vantage  more  than  his  own  strength 
Trusting ;  for  narrow  was  the  portal  way. 
To  one  alone  fit  passage,  fK>m  above 
Not  overbrow'd  by  jutting  parapet,  ^ 
Whence  aught  might  crush  him.    He  in  double  mail 
Was  arm'd ;  a  massy  burgonet,  weU  tried 
In  many  a  hard-fought  field,  helming  his  head ; 
And  fenced  with  iron  plates,  a  buckler  broad 
Hung  iVom  his  neck.     Kor  to  dislodge  the  chief 
Could  the  English  bring  their  numbers,  for  the  way 
By  upward  steps  presented  from  the  fort 

only  be  Joined  and  continued  by  beams  laid  upon  tba  two 
extremities,  without  being  made  fast  with  iron  ;  that  in  case 
the  enemy  should  make  himself  master  of  any  part  of  the 
wall,  the  besieged  might  remove  this  wooden  bridge,  and 
thereby  prevent  his  passage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  wall  and 
into  the  towers."— Aolim. 

The  precaution  recommended  by  VitruTlus  had  not  been 
observed  in  the  construction  of  the  English  walls.  On  each 
side  of  every  tower,  a  small  door  opened  upon  the  wall ;  and 
the  garrison  of  one  tower  are  represented  in  the  poem  as  fly- 
ing by  this  way  from  one  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  other. 
WHh  the  enterprising  spirit  and  the  defensive  arms  of  chi- 
valry, the  subsequent  events  will  not  be  found  to  exceed  pro- 
bability. 

*  The  maehfcotatlon :  a  projection  over  the  gate-way  of  a 
town  or  castle,  contrived  for  letting  fall  great  weights,  scald- 
ing water,  &c.  on  the  heads  of  any  assailants  who  might  have 
got  close  to  the  gate.  *'  MachecoUare,  or  machecoulare," 
says  Coke, "  is  to  make  a  warlike  device  over  a  gate  or  other 
passage  like  to  a  grate,  through  which  scalding  water,  or 
ponderous  or  offensive  things,  may  be  cast  upon  the  assay- 
lants." 
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A  narrow  ascent,  where  one  alone  could  meet 

The  war.     Tet  were  they  of  their  numbers  proud, 

Though  useless  numbers  were  in  that  strait  path, 

Save  by  assault  unceasing  to  out-last 

A  single  warrior,  who  at  length  must  sink 

Fatigued  with  slaughter,  and  by  toll  fbredone 

Succumbs 

There  was  amid  the  garrison 
A  gallant  knight  who  at  Veraeuil  had  fought. 
And  good  renown  for  feats  of  arms  achieved 
Had  gain*d  in  that  day's  victory.     For  him 
His  countrymen  made  way,  and  he  his  lance 
Thrust  upward  against  Conrade,  who  perceived 
The  intent,  and  as  the  weapon  touch'd  his  shield 
Smote  with  his  battle*axe  the  ashen  shaft ; 
Then  plucking  from  the  shield  the  severed  head. 
He  threw  it  back,  i     With  wary  bend  the  foe 
Shrunk  from  the  flying  death  ;  yet  not  in  vain 
From  that  strong  hand  the  Ikte-fraught  weapon  flew: 
Full  on  the  corslet  of  a  meaner  man  * 
It  fell,  and  pierced  him  where  the  heaving  lungs, 
In  vital  play  distended,  to  the  heart 
Roll  back  their  brighten*d  tide:  fhxn  the  deep  wound 
The  red  blood  gushM ;  prone  on  the  steps  he  feU, 
And  in  the  strong  convulsive  grasp  of  death 
Grasp'd  his  long  pike.     Of  unrecorded  name 
The  soldier  died ;  and  yet  he  left  behind 
One  who  then  never  said  her  daily  prayers 
Of  him  forgetful ;  who  to  every  tale 
Of  the  distant  war  lending  an  eager  ear. 
Grew  pale  and  trembled.     At  her  cottage  door 
The  wretched  one  shall  sit,  and  with  flx*d  eye 
Gaze  on  the  path,  where  on  his  parting  steps 
Her  last  look  hung.     Nor  ever  shall  she  know 
Her  husband  dead,  but  cherishing  a  hope. 
Whose  falsehood  Inwardly  she  knows  too  well. 
Feel  life  Itself  with  that  fidse  hope  decay  ; 
And  wake  at  night  lh>m  miserable  dreams 
Of  his  return,  and  weeping  o*er  her  babe. 
Too  surely  think  that  soon  that  &therleM  child 
Must  of  its  mother  also  be  bereft. 

Dropping  his  broken  spear,  the  exasperate  knight 
Drew  forth  the  sword,  and  up  the  steps  advanced. 
Like  one  who  disregarded  in  his  strength 
The  enemy's  vantage,  destined  to  abide 
That  nshness  dearly.     Conrade  stood  prepared, 
Held  forth  his  buckler,  and  his  battle-axe 
Uplifted.     Where  the  buckler  was  beneath 
Rounded,  the  folchlon  struck,  a  bootless  blow 
To  pierce  Its  plated  folds ;  more  foroeftiUy 
Full  on  his  crested  helm  the  battle-axe 
Descended,  driving  in  both  crest  and  crown ; 
From  the  knight's  eyes  at  that  death-stroke,  the  bk)od 

*  I  have  met  with  one  lattanoe  In  EngUsh  hittorf,  and  only 
0D9,  of  throwing  the  tpear  after  the  munior  of  the  aDdeols. 
It  U  in  Stowe'i  chronicle.  **  1449.  The  aoth  of  January,  a 
ehallftife  wu  done  in  Sraithfleld  within  livtt.  before  the  king ; 
the  one  sir  Philip  de  Beawie  of  Amgon  •  knight,  and  the 
other  an  eequire  of  the  ktag'i  hooee  callrd  John  Aaalcy  or 
Aftley.  These  comming  to  the  Aeide,  tooke  their  tents,  and 
there  wu  the  knight't  lonne  made  knight  by  the  kinf ,  and  so 
broQfht  again  to  his  father'e  tent.  Then  tlte  herald*  of 
armce  called  them  by  name  to  doe  their  battel,  and  m  they 
came  both,  all  amed,  with  their  wMiponi ;  the  knight  came 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  th<*  eftquire  with  hit  »peare.   The 


Started ;  with  blood  the  chambers  of  Cbe  hnin 

Were  flllM ;  his  breast-plate  with  eonvuUv*  tbnca 

Heaved  as  he  fell.     Vlctorloitt,  he  the  prim 

At  many  a  tournament  had  borne  away 

In  mimic  war ;  happy,  if  so  content 

With  bloodleafl  glory,  he  had  never  Idt 

The  mansion  of  his  staca. 

Bat  terrified 
The  English  stood,  nor  durst  adventure  aaar 
Near  that  death-doing  foe.     Amid  their  boat 
Was  one  who  well  aould  fktxn  the  stubborn  jew 
Send  his  sharp  shafts ;  well  skiU'd  in  wood-cnft  ht. 
Even  as  the  merry  outlaws  who  their  haunts 
In  Sherwood  held,  and  bade  tfaelr  buglea  it»iae 
The  sleeping  stag,  ere  on  the  web-woven  gnm 
The  dew.^rope  sparkled  to  the  rising  sun. 
He  safe  in  distaiwy  at  the  warrior  aim*d 
The  feathered  dart;  with  force  he  drew  the  bow; 
Loud  on  his  bracer  struck  the  soumUng  stifng. 
And  swift  and  strong  the  well-fledged  arrow  flev. 
It  pierced  the  shield,  and  reach*d,  but  re«di*d  In  vain. 
The  breast-plate :  while  he  fitted  to  the  bow 
A  second  arrow,  Conrade  raised  his  voice. 
Shouting  for  timely  succour  to  secure 
The  entrance  he  had  galn'd.     Nor  was  the  call 
Unheard,  nor  unobey'd ;  responsive  shouts 
Announced  assistance  nigh ;  the  Orleanltes 
From  St  ti0up*s  captured  ibrt  along  the  wall 
Sped  to  support  him ;  cheering  was  the  sound 
Of  their  near  footsteps  to  the  chief ;  he  drew 
His  falchion  forth,  and  down  the  steps  he  weuL 
Then  terror  selaed  the  English,  for  their  foes 
Press'd  thro*  the  open  portal,  and  the  sword 
Of  Connde  was  among  them  making  way. 
Not  to  the  Trojans  when  their  ships  were  lost 
More  dreadftil  the  Rudlian  hero  seem*d. 
Then  hoping  well  to  right  himself  in  arms ; 
Nor  with  more  fury  through  the  streets  of  Fteis 
Rush'd  the  fierce  king  of  Sana.  Rodomont* 
Clad  in  his  dragon  mall. 

Like  some  tall  rock* 
Around  whose  bOlow-beaten  foot  the  waves 
Spend  their  vain  force,  tmshaken  Conrade  stood. 
When  drawing  courage  ftom  despair  the  foe 
Renew*d  the  contest     Through  the  throng  he  hcv*d 
His  way  unhurt  amid  the  arrowy  shower. 
Though  on  his  shield  and  helm  the  darts  feU  Ihst, 
As  the  sear*d  leaves  that  from  the  trembling  tree 
The  autumnal  whirlwind  shakes.     Nor  did  he  patue 
Till  to  the  gate  he  came,  and  with  strong  hand 
Seised  on  the  massy  bolts.     These  as  he  drew. 
Full  oa  his  helm  a  weighty  English  sword 
Descended ;  swift  he  tum*d  to  wreak  his  wrath. 
When  lo !  the  assailant  gasping  on  the  ground, 

esquire  cast  his  tpeare  against  the  knight,  but  the  knight 
aToiding  it  with  hi*  cword,  oa»t  it  to  the  ground.  Th«n  tike 
•squire  took  hit  axe  and  went  against  the  knight  suddenly. on 
whom  he  stroke  many  strolies,  hard  and  sore  upon  his  '-lerict, 
and  on  his  hand,  and  made  him  loose  and  let  latl  bis  axe  t'> 
the  ground,  and  hrast  up  bis  Umbes  three  ttmce,  and  cm^bt 
hii  dagger  and  would  have  smitten  him  in  the  Caee,  for  to 
have  slaine  htm  In  the  Aeid ;  and  then  the  king  cried  Uoo^  mx^ 
so  they  were  departed  aad  went  to  their  tents,  and  the  k*ttg 
dubbed  John  Astley  krlght  for  his  valiant  torwey.  nad  tiM 
knight  of  Arragon  oSitnd  his  armes  at  Windsor." 
s  The  corslet  was  diiefly  woru  by  plkemen. 
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Ckft  bf  a*  ICiMen*!  IUcUoq;  she  lienelf 

IV  te  Ibe  tppottog  with  ber  benld*^  ajd. 

For  tiiey  alone,  Mkywing  the  adTenturous  steps 

Of  Canmfe,  stfll  kept  pece  m  be  advaaoed, 

ShieUcd  him  while  nith  eager  hand  he  drew 

The  bolts:  the  catetwni'd  slow;  forth  leapt  the  chief, 

And  shif€r*d  with  his  battle-aw  the  chains 

That  held  on  Mgh  the  littdge :  down  fell  the  bridge 

Kebonndfai^;  the  lietorioiia  troops  rudi'd  in ; 

And  firoB  their  walls  the  Orleanites  with  ihoats 

And  tNBV  of  ioj  beheld  on  Fort  St  John 

TbeUlinwm^ 

•<  On  to  Fort  London  !  on  1  ** 
Cried  Coofade;  ■*  XaintraUles  I  while  the  day  endures 
Onoe  meee  advanee  to  certain  ilctory  I 
Force  je  the  lista,  and  fill  the  moat,  and  bring 
The  battcrinir-nm  against  their  gates  and  walls. 
Anon  X  shall  be  with  yoo.*'    Thus  he  said ; 
Tben  ta  Hm  damaeL     **  Maid  of  Arc  I  awhile 
Let  tkon  and  I  withdraw,  and  by  short  rest 
Bcafwoor  strength."    So  saying  he  his  helm 
Unlaced,  and  In  the  Loire's  near  flowing  stream, 
Coal*d  his  hot  facew    Tha  nudd  her  bead  unhelm'd. 
And  stooping  to  the  stream,  reflected  there 


*  Tbif  wocaaa,  who  ic  always  respectably  named  in 
Freocli  btetofy,  had  her  punishment  both  in  herself  and  in 
bcrdaUd. 

•*  Piis  (air  Agnes  bad  been  fire  years  in  the  serrlce  of  the 
qtaeea.  during  which  she  had  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  life, 
iD  wearfog  rich  dotfaes.  ftirred  robes,  golden  chains,  and  pre> 
dons  stones  ;  and  It  was  commonly  reported  that  the  king 
often  rished  bar,  and  malntainad  her  in  a  state  of  conculii- 
nase,  for  thapeoido  are  mweindinod  to  speah  ill  than  well  of 
their  wagrnkm. 

**  The  aflectioB  the  klog  showed  her  was  as  much  for  her 
KBi«ty  of  toDpcr.  pleasing  manners,  and  agreeable  eonversa. 
(JOB.  as  t»  her  beauty.  She  was  so  beautiful  that  she  was 
called  the  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  and  the  Lady  of  Beauty,  as  well 
cm  aecooBt  of  her  personal  charms,  as  because  tlie  king  bad 
fireo  her  far  Hfe  the  castle  of  Beant#,  near  Paris.  She  was 
v«Ty  duritaUtf,  and  most  Hberal  in  her  alms,  which  she  dia. 
biboled  smoag  loob  cbarclios  as  were  oat  of  repair,  and  to 
befgMf.  It  to  true  that  Agnae  had  a  daughter  who  lived  but 
a  shOTt  dnc  wtdch  she  said  was  the  king's,  and  gave  it  to 
hint  as  tte  proper  fiuther ;  but  the  king  always  excused  him- 
self MM  not  having  any  claim  to  it.  She  may  indeed  hare 
caUad  in  Mp,  far  the  matter  was  rariously  talked  of. 

^  At  lesigtb  she  was  seiaed  with  a  bowel  complaint,  and  was 
a  kmg  tine  ill.  during  which  she  was  very  contrite,  and  sin- 
crrrly  repented  of  her  sins.  She  often  remembered  Mary 
Magdaleiw.  who  had  been  a  great  sinner,  and  devoutly  in- 
voked God  and  the  Virgin  Blory  to  ber  aid  like  a  true  Ca. 
thoiic :  after  she  had  reeetrad  tha  sacraments,  she  called  for 
her  book  of  pn^ers.  in  which  she  bad  written  with  her  own 
h»id  the  voTMS  of  St.  Bernard  to  repeat  them.  She  then 
made  many  gifts,  (which  were  put  down  in  writing,  that  her 
riccutors  might  fulfil  them,  with  the  other  articles  of  her 
« ill, )  which,  indadfng  alms  and  the  payment  of  ber  serranls, 
might  anount  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  crowns. 

**  Her  executors  were  Jacques  Ccsur,  councellor  and  mas- 
tei  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  king,  master  Robert  Foicterln, 
pt>r«ician,  and  master  Stephen  Ckevalier.  treasurer  to  the 
king,  who  was  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  will, 
shouid  it  be  bis  gradoos  pleasure. 

*'  Tbc  fair  Agnes,  perceiving  that  she  was  daily  growing 
weaker,  s^id  to  the  lord  de  la  Trioaouille,  the  lady  of  the 
seneteh^  of  FOitou,  and  one  of  the  king's  equerries  called 
Goaflier,  bi  the  presence  of  idl  her  dtaisels,  that  our  firagile 
life  was  bat  a  stfaiking  ordorai 


Saw  her  white  plumage  8tBin*d  with  hmnan  blood  I 
Shuddering  she  saw,  but  soon  her  steady  soul 
Collected :  on  the  banks  she  laid  her  down, 
Freely  awhile  respiring,  for  her  breath 
Still  panted  from  the  fight :  silent  they  lay. 
And  gratefully  the  cooling  breeses  bathed 
Their  throbbing  temples. 

£ye  was  drawing  on : 
The  sun^beams  on  the  gently- waving  stream 
Danced  sparkUng.    Lost  in  thought  the  warrior  lay. 
Then  as  if  wakening  ttom  a  dream  he  said, 
"  Maiden  of  Arc  {  at  such  an  hour  as  this. 
Beneath  the  o'er*arching  forest's  chequer'd  shade. 
With  that  lost  woman  have  I  wandered  on. 
Talking  of  years  of  happiness  to  come  1 
Oh  1  hours  for  ever  fled !  delightful  hopes 
Of  the  unsuspecting  heart  t  I  do  believe 
If  Agnes  on  a  worthier  one  bad  flx*d 
Her  love,  that  though  my  heart  had  niunit  till  death 
Its  sorrows,  I  had  never  on  her  choice 
Cast  one  upbraiding . « but  to  stoop  to  him  } 
A  harlot  I. .  an  adulteress ! **  * 

In  bis  eye 
Fierce  anger  flash'd ;  anon  of  what  she  was 


**She  then  required  that  her  confessor  would  give  her 
absolution  from  all  her  sins  and  wickedness,  conformable  to 
an  absolution,  which  was.  as  she  said,  at  Loches,  which  the 
confessor,  on  her  assurance,  complied  with.  After  this  she 
uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  called  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  tha 
support  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  gave  up  the  ghost  on 
Monday,  the  9th  day  of  February,  In  tbe  year  1449,  about  six 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  Her  body  was  opened,  and  her 
heart  Interred  in  the  church  of  the  said  abbey,  to  which  she 
had  been  a  most  liberal  benefiiclress  ;  and  her  body  was  con- 
veyed with  many  honours  to  Loches,  where  it  was  interred 
in  the  collegiate  church  of  our  Lady,  to  which  also  she  had 
made  many  handsome  donations  and  several  foundations. 
May  God  have  mercy  on  her  soul,  and  admit  ft  into  Para- 
dise." —  Morutreiett  vol.  tx.  p.  87. 

**  On  the  13th  day  of  June,  the  seneschal  of  Normandy, 
count  of  Manlevrier,  and  son  to  tha  lata  Sir  Pierre  de  Brese, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Montlehery,  went  to  the  village  of 
Romiers,  near  Dourdan,  which  belonged  to  him,  for  tbe  sake 
of  hunting.  He  took  with  him  his  lady,  the  princess  Char- 
lotte of  France,  natural  daughter  of  the  late  King  Charles 
VII.  by  Agnes  Sorel.  After  the  chace,  when  they  were  re- 
turned to  Romiers  to  sup  and  lodge,  the  seneschal  retired  to 
a  single-bedded  room  for  the  night ;  his  lady  retired  also  to 
another  chamber,  when  moved  by  herdisorderiy  passions  (as 
the  husband  said)  she  called  to  her  a  gentleman  firom  Poltou, 
named  Pierre  de  la  Vegoe,  who  was  head  huntsman  to  the 
seneschal,  and  made  him  Ue  with  ber.  This  was  told  to  the 
seneschal  by  the  master  of  his  household,  called  Pierre 
I'Apothicaire ;  when  he  tnsUntly  arose,  and  taking  his  sword, 
broke  open  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  bis  lady  and  the 
huntsman  were  in  bed.  The  huntsman  started  up  in  his 
shirt,  and  the  seneschal  gave  him  first  a  severe  blow  with  his 
sword  on  the  head,  and  then  thrust  it  through  his  body,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  This  done,  he  went  into  an  adioining 
room  where  his  children  hiy,  and  finding  his  wife  hid  under 
the  coverlid  of  their  bed.  dragged  her  thence  by  the  arm 
along  the  ground,  and  struck  her  between  the  shoulders  with 
his  sword.  On  her  raising  herself  on  her  knees,  he  ran  his 
sword  through  her  breast,  and  she  fell  down  dead.  He  sent 
her  body  for  Interment  to  the  abbey  of  Coulens,  where  her 
obsequies  were  performed,  and  be  caused  the  huntsman  to  be 
buried  In  the  garden  of  the  house  wherein  he  had  been 
k\\\»d.'*-^Monstrekty  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 
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Ere  the  contagions  vloes  of  the  court 

Polluted  her,  he  thought     **  Oh,  happy  age  !  '* 

He  cried,  **  when  all  the  fiunilj  of  man 

Freely  eqjor^d  their  goodly  heritage. 

And  only  bow'd  the  knee  in  prayer  to  Ood  1 

Calm  flow'd  the  unrufled  stream  of  years  along, 

Till  o'er  the  peacefhl  rustic's  head  the  hair 

Grew  grey  in  AiU  of  time.     Then  he  would  sit 

Beneath  the  coetaneous  oak,  while  round, 

Sons,  grandsons  and  their  offspring  join'd  to  fiyrm 

The  blameless  merrhnent ;  and  learnt  of  him 

What  time  to  yoke  the  oxen  to  the  plow. 

What  hollow  meanings  of  the  western  wind 

Foretell  the  storm,  and  in  what  lurid  clouds 

The  embryo  lightning  lies.     Well  pleased,  he  taught, 

A  heart  smile  glowing  on  his  aged  cheek. 

Mild  as  the  summer  sun's  decaying  light 

Thus  quietly  the  stream  of  life  flow'd  on, 

Till  In  the  shoreless  ocean  lost  at  length. 

Around  the  bed  of  deatAi  his  nnmerous  race 

Listen'd,  in  no  unprofitable  grief, 

His  last  advice,  and  caught  his  latest  sigh : 

And  when  he  died,  as  he  had  fkllen  asleep. 

In  his  own  ground,  and  underneath  the  tree 

Which,  planted  at  his  birth,  with  him  had  grown. 

And  flourished  in  its  strength  when  he  decay'd. 

They  delved  the  narrow  house:  where  oft  at  eve 

Their  children's  children  gathered  round  to  bear 

The  example  of  his  life  and  death  impress'd. 

Maiden  l  and  such  the  evening  of  my  days 

Fondly  I  hoped ;  and  would  that  I  had  lived 

In  those  old  times ',  or  tin  some  better  age 

Slumber'd  unborn ;  for  this  Is  a  hard  race* 

An  evil  generation ;  nor  by  day 

Nor  in  the  night  have  respite  from  their  cares 

And  wretchedness.     But  I  shall  be  at  rest 

Soon,  in  that  better  world  of  peace  and  love 

Where  evil  is  not :  in  that  better  world, 

Joan  !  we  shall  meet  and  he  too  will  be  there. 

Thy  Theodore.** 

Soothed  by  Ms  words,  the  Maid 
Had  1lsten*d  sadly,  till  at  that  loved  name 
She  wept     •*  Nay,  BCaid  *  **  he  cried,  •*  I  did  not  think 
To  wake  a  tear  ; . .  .yet  pleasant  is  thy  grief  f 
Thou  know*st  not  what  H  is,  around  thy  heart 
To  have  a  false  one  wreathe  in  viper  folds. 
But  to  the  battle !  in  the  dang  of  anns. 
We  win  forgetfUlncts." 

Then  fhmi  the  bank 
He  sprung,  and  helm'd  his  head.     The  Maid  arose 
Bidding  awhile  adieu  to  gentle  thoughts. 
On  to  the  fbrt  they  speed,  whose  name  rec&ll'd 
England's  proud  capital  to  the  English  host 
Now  half  subdued,  anticipating  death. 
And  vainly  wishing  they  from  her  white  cUtDi 


*  M^Mr*  Witt'  m^Xm  tym  wiy^rrmrt  furtntu 
A*)fariff,  mkX*  ^  wf^  3-«*«jf  n  twtitm  ytttrBui. 
Nm  ymf  )t|  yi*t  *m  nhi^Uf'  m^i  ««r'  nf**t 

^9iifjM»i.  Hesfod. 

*  The  hrnrt  of  Brucr  was,  l>]r  hii  own  djring  will,  etUru«t«d 
to  Doiiglai  to  bear  it  (o  Jentialpm.  ThU  it  one  of  the  finest 
•torie*  fn  the  whnla  Age  of  chivalrout  hlfttorjr.  Doufrlai 
Inihrined  the  heart  fai  a  gnlden  rate,  and  wore  It  round  hU 
neck;  he  landed  in  8|Mln  on  hli  way,  and  fttopc  to  aatiftt  the 


Had  never  spread  the  sail.     Gold  ieiror 
Through  every  nerve  >  already  they  look  round 
With  haggard  eyes,  as  seeking  where  to  fly. 
Though  Talbot  there  presided,  with  tbelr  chM 
The  daimtless  fiallsbury. 

"  Soldiers  tiird  in  anna  ! 
Thus,  hoping  to  revive  with  gallant  speech 
Their  counge,  Salisbury  spake ;  ^  brave  oountEsmai], 
Victorious  in  so  many  a  hard-fought  fii^rt. 
What. . .  shrink  ye  now  dismay'd  ?  Oh  call  to  mind 
The  plains  of  Agincourt  where  vanquish'd  France 
Fled  with  her  thousands  flrom  your  fiithen*  armm  ? 
Have  ye  forgotten  how  our  English  8W«itlB> 
On  tiut  ilinstrious  day  faefive  Yemeuil, 
Cut  down  the  flower  of  all  thehr  chivalry  ? 
Then  was  that  noble  heart  of  Donglas  pferord,^ 
B»ld  Buchan  bit  the  earth,  and  Narbonne  died» 
And  this  Alen9on,  boaster  as  he  is. 
Cried  mercy  to  his  conqueror.     Shall  I  speak 
Of  our  victorious  banner  on  the  walk 
Of  Yenville  and  Baugend  triumphing : 
And  of  that  later  hour  of  vktoiy 
When  Clermont  and  the  Bastard  plied  thdr  span  f 
Shame  i  shame  I  that  bealni  boy  is  here  in  arms» 
And  ye  will  fly  before  the  fugitives,. . 
Fly  from  a  woman  !  from  a  frantic  girl ! 
Who  with  her  empty  mummeries  triea  to  Uasl 
Tour  courage ;  or  if  miracles  she  bring, 
Aid  of  the  Devil  I    Who  la  there  among  you 
False  to  hi«  country, « .  to  his  former  ftune. 
To  your  old  leader  who  so  many  a  time 
Hath  led  ye  on  to  glory  ?  " 

From  the  host 
There  came  a  heartless  shout ;  then  Talbot'a  dieek 
Grew  red  with  indignation^     ^'  £arl  I "  said  be, 
Addressing  Salisbury :  **  there  is  no  hope 
From  these  white-liver*d  dastards,  and  thb  flnt 
Will  (all  an  easy  conquest     We  mtist  out 
And  gain  the  Toumelles,  better  fortifled. 
Fit  to  endure  a  siege  :  that  hope  in  view, 
Cow'd  as  they  are,  the  men  from  very  tear 
May  gather  what  wlU  do  for  this  poor  tam 
The  work  of  oouragck" 

Bravely  thus  be  spah^ 
Advising  well*  and  Salisbury  rcplkd  i 
•*  Rightly  thou  say'st     But,  Talbot,  couU  we  rewh 
The  soreercss  in  the  battle,  one  sure  blow 
Might  give  us  back,  this  hour,  the  mastery 
So  marvellously  lost :  nor  diflicult 
To  meet  the  wench,  for  from  the  battlemrnfci 
I  have  beheld  her  foremost  in  attack. 
Playing  right  valiantly  the  aoldief's  part 
In  her  the  enemy  have  their  strength,  with  her 
Their  strength  would  fait   And  had  we  her  bat  vnat 
Within  arm-stroke,  witch  though  ahe  he,  mcthinkt 


CactlUlani  agaioU  the  Moor*, »  probably  durlof  ttte  ai«fr«  •f 
Algcslraa.  There,  In  the  heat  of  action,  be  took  the  h^^n 
from  hli  neck,  and  ra«t  It  into  the  thick  of  the  enetnj,  ex- 
claiming, Si  Barbour  has  It, 

**  Now  pasi  thoQ  forth  before 
Aa  thou  vaat  wooi  in  fight  to  be. 
And  I  thaU  follow,  or  ebe  die." 

In  this  action  he  perithed,  and  from  that  Mme  the  Ul'vwfv 
heart  hu  teen  borne  ly  the  Tanrtly. 
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Her  deffhy  could  neitlifr  bluBt  the  edge 
Of  tlijr  good  svorI,  or  mint*** 

Thus  conmnined  they, 
And  flwoQ^  the  taost  th«  gladdening  tidings  ran,  < 
That  thrr  thould  seek  the  Xonrndtm.     Then  thei^ 


I 


Gathered  oevr  rtrength,  plKing  on  those  strong  walls 
Di|KadCBice ;  oil  Tain  hope  t  for  neMier  wall, 
Nor  moat,  nor  fint  can  mve,  it  fear  witMn 
PalsT-  tile  soldier's  arm* 

Them  issuing  Ibrth, 
At  ftom  the  ri«<r*t  banks  ttiey  inss'd  along; 
The  Maid  ftehold.     **  Lo  f  Conrade !  *'  she  exclalni*d» 
^  The  foe  advance  to  meet  us . .  look  1  they  kiwer 
The  bridge !  and  now  they  rush  upon  the  tnwps:  •  . 
A  galtani  onset  t  Dost  thou  maik  the  man 
Who  aD-  tills  day  has  by  our  side  endured 
The  hottest  confliet  ?  Often  I  beheld 
His  feats  wltb  wooder,  bat  his  prowess  now 
Makes  all  his  actions  in  the  fomer  fight 
Seem  as  of  no  accaoant:  knowest  thou  him  ? 
There  b  not  one  amid  the  host  of  France, 
orihhvrpfonlae.* 

**  £te,"  the  chief  replied, 
**  Wretched  and  prodlgai  of  life,  achieves 
The  exploits  of  despair;  a  galktnt  youth, 
WidowVI  like  me  of  hope,  and  but  for  whom 
I  had  been  seen  among  mankind  no  more. 
Bfaiden  (  with  roe  thy  comrade  in  the  war. 
His  arm  is  «ow*d  to  heaven.     Lo  1  where  he  stands 
Beariiv  the  battled  brunt  M' 

Nor  paused  they  now 
In  tother  cooversc^  to  the  perilous  fray 
Speeding,  not  unobserved;  for  Salisbury  saw 
And  cadlM  oo  Talbot     Sfac,  the  bravest  knights 
And  sworn  with  thenv  against  the  virgin's  life 
Address^  ihelr  eoune.     She  by  the  herald's  side     ■ 
Now  uiged  the  wht,  when  on  her  white-plumed  helm 
The  hostile  fidcfalen  ML     On  high  she  lifts 
That  hallowed  sword,  which  In  the  tomb  for  her 
Age  after  age,  by  ndrede  reserred. 
Had  lain,  wiiich  time  Itself  could  not  corrode. 
How  then  might  shield,  or  breast*plate,  or  close  mail 
Retund  Its  edge  7     Beneatli  that  edge  her  foe 
Fell ;  and  the  knight  who  to  avenge  him  came, 
Sndttee  by  Conmde'ii  battle-axe,  was  fell'd 
Upon  his  dying  frloid.     With  Talbot  here 
The  daring  herald  urged  unequal  fight : 
For  Uke  some  oak  tbat  in  its  rooted  strength 
Defies  tte  atDm^fhemidannted  Earl  endured    « 
Hb  quick  assault     The  herald  round  him  wheels 
Rapidly,  now  en  this  side,  now  on  that. 
With  maay  ft  IbignVI  snd  many  a  fhntrate  aim 
Rashlng  his  fhlcMon ;  now,  as  he  perceives 
With  wary  ejc  the  Barl^  intended  stroke, 
Bending,  or  leaping,  lithe  of  limb,  aside. 
Then  quick  and  agile  in  assault  again. 
II}-&fed  man !  one  deed  of  glorf  more 
Shall  with  the  short-lived  lightning's  splendour  grace 
This  thy  death-day  ;  for  Slaughter  even  now 
Stands  o'er  thy  loom  of  life,  and  lifts  hb  sword. 

Upon  her  shield  the  martial  Maid  received 
An  Englbh  warrior's  blow,  and  in  hb  side. 
Beneath  the  arm  upraised,  in  prompt  return 
Pierced  htm :  that  instant  Salbbury  sped  his  sword . 


Which  glancing  finom  her  helm  fell  on  the  folds 
That  arm*d  her  neck,  and  making  there  its  way, 
Stain'd  with  her  blood  its  edge.     The  herald  ww. 
And  tum'd  fh>m  Talbot,  heedless  of  himself 
And  lifting  up  his  lalchlon,  all  hb  force 
Concenter'd.     On  the  breast  of  Salbbury 
It  fell,  and  cleft  hb  mail,  and  thro'  the  plate 
Beneath  it  drove,  and  In  his  heart's-blood  plunged. 
Lo !  as  he  struck  the  mighty  Talbot  came^ 
And  smote  hb  helmet :  slant  the  weapon  fell ; 
The  strings  gave  way,  the  helmet  dropt,  the  Earl 
Repeated  on  that  head  disarm'd  hb  Uow ; 
Too  late  to  interpose  the  Maiden  saw. 
And  in  that  miserable  moment  knew 
Her  Theodore. 

Him  Conrade  too  had  seen, 
And  from  a  foe.  whom  he  had  beaten  down 
Tum'd  terrible  in  vengeance.     Front  to  fhint 
They  stood,  and  eadi  for  the  death-blow  prepared 
Hb  angry  might     At  once  their  weapons  fell. 
The  Frenchman's  battle-axe,  and  the  good  sword 
Of  Talbot.     He,  stunu'd  by  the  weighty  blow. 
Sunk  senseless,  by  hb  followers  from  the  field 
Convey'd  with  timely  speed :  nor  had  hb  hbde 
Fallen  vainly  on  the  Frenchman's  crested  hdm 
Tho'  weak  to  wound  ;  for  from  hb  eyes  the  fire 
Sparkled,  and  back  recoiling  with  the  blow, 
He  bn  the  Maiden's  arms  astounded  felL 

But  now  their  troops  all  captalnless  confttsed. 
Fear  seised  the  Englbh.     Not  with  more  dismay 
When  over  wild  Caffrarb's  wooded  hills 
Echoes  the  lion's  roar,  the  timid  herd 
Fly  the  death-boding  sound.     The  forts  they  seek, 
Now  reckless  which,  so  from  that  battle's  rage 
A  present  refuge.     On  their  flying  ranks 
The  victors  press,  and  martc  their  course  with  biood. 

But  loud  the  trumpet  of  retreat  resounds, 
For  now  the  westering  sun  with  many  a  hue 
Streak'd  the  gay  clouds. 

"  Dunois  1 "  the  Maiden  cried, 
**  Form  now  around  yon  stronger  pile  the  siege 
There  for  the  night  encamping."    So  she  said. 
The  chiefs  to  Orleans  for  their  needful  food. 
And  enginery  to  batter  that  huge  pile, 
Dismiss'd  a  troop^  and  round  the  Toumelles  led 
The  host  beleaguering.  There  they  pitch  their  tentv. 
And  plant  their  engines  for  the  morrow's  war, 
Then  to  their  meal,  and  o'er  the  cheerful  bowl 
Recount  the  tale  of  danger ;  soon  to  rest 
Betaking  them,  for  now  the  night  drew  on. 
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THE   EIGHTH    BOOK. 


Now  was  the  noon  of  night,  and  all  was  still, 
Save  where  the  sentinel  paced  on  his  rounds 
Humming  a  broken  song.     Along  the  camp 
High  flames  the  frequent  fire.  The  Frenchmen  there, 
On  the  bare  earth  extended,  rest  their  limbs 
Fatigued,  their  spears  lay  by  them,  and  the  shield 
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Pillow'd  the  helmed  head  > ;  secure  they  slept, 
And  busy  in  their  dreams  they  fought  again 
The  fight  of  yesterday. 

But  not  to  Joan, 
But  not  to  her,  most  wretched,  came  thy  aid, 
Soother  of  sorrows.  Sleep !  no  more  her  pulse. 
Amid  the  battle's  tumult  throbbing  fiist, 
Allow'd  no  pause  for  thought  With  clasped  hands  now 
And  with  flx'd  eyes  she  sat,  and  in  her  mind 
The  spectres  of  the  days  departed  rose, 
A  mdancholy  train  I     Upon  the  gale 
The  raven's  croak  was  heard ;  she  started  then, 
And  passing  through  the  camp  with  hasty  step 
She  sought  the  field  of  blood. 

The  night  was  calm ; 
Nor  ever  clearer  welkin  canopied 
Chaldea,  while  the  watchful  shepherd's  eye 
Survey'd  the  host  of  heaven,  and  mark'd  them  rise 
Successive,  and  successively  decay, 
Lost  in  the  stream  of  light,  as  lesser  springs 
Amid  Euphrates*  current     The  high  wall 
Cast  a  deep  shadow,  and  the  Maiden's  feet 
Stumbled  o'er  carcasses  and  broken  arms ; 
And  sometimes  did  she  hear  the  heavy  groan 
Of  one  yet  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
She  reach'd  the  spot  where  Theodore  was  slain 
Before  fort  London's  gate ;  but  vainly  there 
Sought  she  the  youth,  on  every  clay-cold  &ce 
Gaaing  with  such  a  look  as  though  she  fear'd 
The  thing  she  sought*  And  much  she  marvell'dthen. 
For  there  the  victim  of  his  vengeful  arm. 
And  close  beside  where  he  himself  had  fallen. 
Known  by  the  buckler's  blason'd  heraldry, 
Salisbury  lay  dead.     So  as  the  Virgin  stood 
Looking  around  the  plain,  she  mark'd  a  man 
Pass  slowly  on,  as  burthcn'd.     Him  to  aid 
She  sped,  and  soon  with  naencumber'd  speed 
O'ertaklng,  thus  bespake  him :  **  Dost  thou  bear 
Some  slaughter'd  fHend  ?  or  is  it  one  whose  wounds 
Leave  yet  a  hope  of  life  ?  Oh  t  if  he  lives, 
I  will  with  earnest  prayer  petition  heaven 
To  shed  lU  healing  on  him  1 " 

So  she  said. 
And  as  she  spake  stietch'd  forth  her  carefUl  hands 
To  ease  the  burthen.     **  Warrior  1  **  he  replied, 
**  Thanks  for  thy  proffered  aid :  but  he  hath  ceased 
To  suffer,  and  my  strength  may  well  suffice 
To  bear  him  hence  for  burlaL     Fare  thee  well ! 
The  night  \m  tut  advanced ;  thou  to  the  camp 
Return :  it  fits  not  darkling  thus  to  strmy.' 


t> 


*•  Conrade  i "  the  Maid  exdaim'd,  for  well  she  knew 
His  voice :  —  With  that  she  fell  upon  his  neck 
And  cried,  **  my  Theodore ! . . .  But  wherefore  thus 
Through  the  dead  midnight  dost  thou  bear  his  cone  ?*' 

•*  Peace,  Maiden  1  **  Conrade  cried,  •*  collect  thy  soul  1 
He  Is  but  gone  before  thee  to  that  world 
MThither  thou  soon  must  follow !    Testermom, 

I  **  II  n'ett  rim  de  tl  doox«  pour  dM  ecran  picins  de  gtolre, 
Qup  U  palsible  null  qid  sail  anc  lictotr*, 
Dormlr  war  un  tropbc«,  ett  un  charmant  repoi, 
Bt  le  champ  de  battalto  mt  le  llct  d'un  berot." 

Scmderf.    Aiarie. 

The  night  afUr  a  battla  is  oartalolj  nort  affreeabla  than 


Ere  yet  from  Orleans  to  the  war  we  went. 

He  pour'd  his  tale  of  sorrow  on  mine  car. 

*  Lo,  Conrade,  where  she  moves  1  beloved  Makl ! 

Devoted  fur  the  realm  of  France  she  goes^ 

Abandoning  for  this  the  Joys  of  life. 

Tea . .  life  itself  I    Yet  on  my  heart  her  words 

Vibrate.     If  she  must  perish  in  the  war, 

I  will  not  Uve  to  bear  the  thought  that  I 

Perhaps  might  have  preserved  her.     I  wiU  go 

In  secret  to  protect  her.     If  I  fidl, .  • 

And  trust  me  I  have  little  love  of  life, . , 

Do  thou  in  secret  bear  me  from  the  field. 

Lest  haply  I  might  meet  her  wandering  eye 

A  mangled  corpse.     $he  must  not  know  my  fide. 

Do  this  last  act  of  friendship,  and  in  the  stivain 

Cast  me, . .  she  then  may  think  of  Theodore 

Without  a  pang.*    Maiden,  I  vow'd  with  him 

To  take  our  place  in  battle  by  thy  aide. 

And  make  thy  safety  our  peculiar  care. 

And  now  I  hoped  thou  hadst  not  seen  him  fiUL** 

Saying  thus  he  laid  the  body  on  the  ground. 

With  steady  eye  the  wretched  Maiden  view'd 

That  lif)e-left  tenement:  his  batter'd  arma 

Were  with  the  night-dews  damp ;  his  brown  hair  clung 

Gore-clotted  in  the  ^ound,  and  one  loose  lock 

Play'd  o'er  his  cheek's  black  paleness.  3    **  Gallant 

youth  1" 
She  cried,  "  I  would  to  God  the  hour  were  come 
When  I  might  meet  thee  in  the  bowers  of  hUss  l 
Vo,  Theodore  I  the  sport  of  winds  and  wavea 
Thy  body  shall  not  float  adown  the  stream  t 
Bear  him  with  me  to  Orleans,  there  to  rest 
In  holy  ground,  where  priests  may  say  their  prayers 
And  hymn  the  requiem  to  his  parted  aouL 
So  will  not  Elinor  in  bitterness 
Lament  that  go  dear  friend  to  her  dead  child 
Paid  the  last  office." 

From  the  earth  they  lift 
Their  mournful  burthen,  and  along  the  plain 
Pass  with  slow  footsteps  to  the  city  gate. 
The  obedient  centinel,  knowing  Conrade's  voice. 
Admits  them  at  that  hour,  and  on  they  go. 
Till  in  the  neighbouring  abbey's  porch  aivived 
Tbey  rest  the  lifeless  load. 

Loud  rings  the  bell ; 
The  awaken'd  porter  turns  the  heavy  door. 
To  him  the  Virgin  I   "  Father,  from  the  slain 
On  yonder  field,  a  dear-loved  friend  we  bring 
Hither  for  Christian  sepulture :  chant  ye 
The  requiem  to  his  soul ;  to-morrow  eve 
I  will  return,  and  in  the  narrow  house 
WiU  see  him  laid  to  rest'*    The  ftthcr  knew 
The  Prophetess,  and  humUy  bow'd  assent 


Now  fh>m  the  dty,  o'er  the  shadowy  plain. 
Backward  they  bend  their  way    From  silent  thoughts 
The  Maid  awakening  cried,  **  There  was  a  timc» 
When  thinking  on  my  cloalng  hour  of  life. 
Though  with  a  mind  resolved,  some  natural  €eu% 

the  night  before  one.    A  soldier  nay  om  h(i  tMeld  tar  a  ptf> 
low,  bat  he  mutt  be  very  Ingenious  to  sleep  upon  a  trofih). 


s     "  With  a  dumb  sOence  senalnff  thai  it 

The  Udnff  It  went  about  to  eflbctoata.**  ^  DmUrL 

*  "  Noire  pasleur.**  ~  Le  Moyme.    SL  hmit,  Uv.  ztL 
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Shack  vaj  weA  ftaine :  but  now  the  happy  hour, 

When  this  emaodpatod  kkiI  shall  hont 

The  nDnbrooB  fetten  of  iDortsMty, 

I  look  Ibr  wtohftilly.     Oonrade  r  my  Mend, 

This  voonded  heart  would  feel  another  pang 

Shiialdrt  tfada  fonake  me.* 

«  Joant**  the  chief  replied, 
**  AJaog  the  weary  pOgiimage  of  life 
Ttecthcr  will  we  journey,  and  beguile 
The  pafnftil  way  with  hope, .  .such  hope  as  flxM 
On  heavenly  thfaigs,  brings  with  it  no  deceit, 
tojs  op  no  Ibod  Ibr  sorrow,  and  endures 
From  diflvpointinent  safe.'* 

Thus  communing 
They  icadi'd  the  camp,  yet  hush'd ;  there  separatlxift, 
Esch  in  the  post  allotted,  restless  waits 
The  dtfy-brealc. 

Morning  came :  dim  through  the  shade 
The  twilight  gttmmen ;  socxi  the  brightening  clouds 
Imbibe  the  rays,  and  o'er  the  landscape  spread 
The  dewy  light.     The  soidiers  finom  the  earth 
AiiK  inrrtgoiate,  and  each  his  fbod 
Receives,  impatient  to  renew  the  war. 
Donob  hja  javelin  to  the  Toumelles  points, 
«*  Soidien  of  France  I  behold  your  fees  are  there  I " 
As  when  a  bond  of  hunteia,  round  the  den 
Of  sMDe  wood-monster,  point  their  spears,  elate 
'   In  hope  of  eonqnest  and  the  ftiture  feast, 
!   When  on  the  hospitable  board  their  spoil 
Shan  smoker  and  they,  as  foaming  bowls  ko  round. 
Tell  to  thdr  guests  their  exploits  in  the  chase ; 


I  **  KcxtdMbayle  was  the  dtech,fosi,grtff,  or  mote  .'gene- 
nOj  vfaere  it  ooold  be  a  wet  one,  and  pretty  deep.  Tbe  pas- 
lace  over  \t  was  bj  a  draw-bride*,  covered  by  an  advance 
woit  caited  a  barbican.  The  barbican  was  sometimes  beyoi^ 
the  dbch  that  covered  tbe  draw-bridge,  and  in  towns  and 
larfa  fortretsa  bad  frequently  a  ditch  and  draw-bridge  of  its 
o*nL    .^  vvvav* 

*  '  Tbe  ouicmtoat  walls  eododog  towns  or  fortresses  were 
'  pesyeodiealar,  or  had  a  very  small  external  talus. 

by  •eaBf-drcQlar,  polygonal,  or  square 
boot  forty  or  fifty  yards  distant  fhmi  each 
other.  WithiD  were  steps  to  mooot  the  terr»-pletne  of  the 
walU  or  mapait,  which  were  always  defended  by  an  em- 
battled or  creodlated  parapet.'*  — >  Gtok. 

The  CortHkatioos  of  tiie  middle  ages  differed  In  this  re. 
ipect  fron  tboM  of  the  ancients.  When  the  besiegers  had 
faiDed  tite  summit  of  the  wall,  the  descent  on  the  other  side 
was  safe  aad  eaay.  But  **  the  ancients  did  not  generally  sup- 
port dKir  walli  on  the  Inside  with  earth,  to  the  manner  of  the 
rfaicb  made  the  attacks  more  dangeroos.  For 
ay  had  gained  some  footing  upon  them,  he 
could  not  aasnre  himself  of  taking  the  dly.  It  was  necessary 
to  gvt  down,  aad  to  make  use  of  some  of  tbe  ladders  by  which 
he  had  mowmwl ;  and  that  descent  otposed  the  Boldler  to 
very  jrsat  danger.'*  —  BotUn, 

i  ••  Tbe  pavais,  or  pavaehe,  was  a  Urge  shield,  or  rather  a 
portable  asaaldet,  capable  of  covering  a  man  from  head  to 
foot,  and  probably  of  sufldent  thickness  to  resist  tbe  missive 
in  ose.  Theee  were  in  sieges  carried  by  ser- 
bosinesB  it  was  to  cover  their  masters  with  them, 
vUlat  tbcy,  with  their  bows  aad  arrows,  shot  at  the  enemy 
on  the  raanparta.  As  this  most  liave  been  a  service  of  danger. 
It  was  that  perhapa  which  made  the  office  of  scutifer  honour. 
Tlie  parals  was  rectaogolar  at  the  bottom,  but  rounded 
•%  it  was  auaaetimes  supported  by  props."  —  Grose. 

*  Mangonel  is  a  term  comprehending  all  the  smaller  «n- 

gUMS. 


They  with  their  shouts  of  exultation  make 
The  forest  ring ;  so  elevate  of  heart, 
With  such  loud  clamours  for  the  fierce  assault 
The  French  prepare.     Nor,  keeping  now  the  lists 
Dare  the  disheartened  English  man  to  man 
Meet  the  close  conflict    From  the  barbican,  i 
Or  fh>m  the  embattled  walls  at  random  they 
Their  arrows  and  their  death-flraught  enginery 
Discharged ;  meantime  the  Frenchmen  did  not  cease 
With  well-directed  shafts  their  loftier  foes 
To  assail :  behind  the  guardhm  paTsls  fenced, ' 
They  at  the  battlements  their  arrows  aim'd, 
Showering  an  iron  storm,  whilst  o*er  the  bayle, 
The  bayle  now  levell'd  by  Tictorions  France, 
The  assailants  psas'd  with  all  their  mangonels  y  * 
Or  tortoises  ^  beneath  whose  roofing  safe. 
They,  filling  the  deep  moat,  might  for  the  towers 
Make  fit  fbundation ;  or  with  petraries. 
War-wolves,  and  beugles,  and  that  murderous  sling 
The  matafhnd^  fbom  whence  the  ponderous  stone 
Made  but  one  wound  of  him  whom  In  its  way. 
It  met ;  no  pious  hand  might  then  compose 
The  crush'd  and  mangled  corpse  to  be  conveyed 
To  where  his  fitthers  slept :  a  dreadfUl  train  < 
Prepared  by  Salisbury  o'er  the  town  besieged 
For  hurling  ruin ;  but  that  dreadflil  train 
Must  hurl  its  ruin  on  the  invader's  head. 
Such  retribution  righteous  heaven  decreed. 

Nor  lie  the  English  trembling,  for  the  fort 
Was  ably  garrison'd.     Oladdas,  the  chief, 


^  **  The  tortoise  was  a  machine  composed  of  very  strong 
and  solid  timber  work.  The  height  of  it  to  its  highest  beam, 
which  sustained  the  roof,  was  twelve  feet.  Tile  base  wm 
square,  and  each  of  Its  fronts  twenty-flve  feet.  It  was  covered 
with  a  kind  of  quilted  mattress  made  of  raw  hides,  and  pre. 
pared  with  diftrent  druga  to  prevent  its  being  set  on  Are  by 
combustibles.  This  heavy  madiine  was  supported  upon  four 
wheels,  or  perhaps  upon  eight.  It  was  called  tortoise  from 
its  serving  as  a  very  strong  covering  and  defence  against  the 
enormous  weights  tlirown  down  on  it ;  those  under  it  being 
safe  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tortoise  under  his  shell.  It  was 
used  both  to  fill  up  the  foaw,  and  for  sapping.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that  It  Is  believed  so  enormous  a  weight 
could  not  be  moved  from  place  to  place  on  wheels,  and  that 
It  was  pushed  forward  on  rollers.  Under  these  wheels  or 
rollers,  tbe  way  was  laid  with  strong  planks  to  facUlute  its 
motion,  and  prevent  its  sbiking  into  the  ground,  from  whence 
it  would  have  been  very  dificult  to  have  removed  it.  The 
ancients  hoive  observed  that  the  roof  had  a  thicker  covering, 
of  hides,  hurdles,  sea-weed,  &c.  than  the  sides,  as  it  was  ex- 
posed to  much  greater  shocks  from  the  weights  thrown  upon 
It  by  the  besieged.  It  had  a  door  In  front,  which  was  drawn 
np  by  a  dnin  as  Cur  as  was  necessary,  and  covered  the  soldiers 
at  work  in  filling  up  the  fosse  with  fascines."  —itoMi«. 

This  is  the  tortoise  of  the  ancients,  but  that  of  the  middle 
ages  differed  from  It  in  nothing  material. 

*  "  The  besiegers  having  carried  the  bayle,  brought  up  their 
machines,  and  established  themselves  In  the  counterscarp, 
b^an  under  cover  of  their  eats,  sows,  or  tortoises,  to  drain 
the  ditch,  if  a  wet  one,  and  also  to  fill  it  up  with  hurdles  and 
(asdnes,  and  level  It  for  the  passage  of  their  moveable  towers. 
Whilst  this  was  doing,  the  archers,  attended  by  young  men 
carrying  sldelds  (pavoises),  attempted  with  their  arrows  to 
drive  the  besieged  from  the  towers  and  ramparts,  being  them- 
selves covered  by  these  portable  mantlets.  The  garrison  on 
their  part  essayed,  by  the  discharge  of  machines,  cross  and 
long  bows,  to  koep  the  enemy  at  a  distance." — Grote. 
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A  gallant  mah,  sped  on  flpom  place  to  place      * 

Clwering  tta«  btwve:  or  if  «n  ancber's  haad, 

Palsied  with  fear,  shot  wide  his  lU-aimM  duft. 

Driving  him  from  the  fwnpsrts  with  Rpmach 

And  shama     Be  bore  an  artallst  falnueU; 

A  weapon  for  its  sure  dMtractivenefis 

Abominated  once  > ;  wherefore  of  yore 

The  aissembled  Ibthere  of  the  Cliristlan  chuxtth 

Pronounced  the  man  accnned  whose  iinpiiHB  hand 

Should  use  the  murdevoui  engine.    Such  decraea 

Befitted  them  bb  miniiitert  of  peace, 

To  promulgate,  and  with  a  waralng  yofase, 

To  cnr  aloud  and  spare  not,  "  Woe  to  them 

Whose  hands  are  full  of  Idood  {** 

An  SnjfUsh  Ung, 
The  Iion-hcarted  Richard,  their  decree 
Fint  broke,  and  rlghfly  was  he  doomVI  to  'fldV 
By  that  forbidden  weapon  %  sinoe  that  day 
Frequent  in  fields  of  battle,  and  fhmi  ikr 
To  many  a  good  loilght  bearing  his  death  wound 
From  hands  unknown.     WItli  such  aa  tnstniment 
Arm'd  on  the  ramparts,  Glacidas  his  eye 
Cast  on  tfie  assailing  host     A  Keener  gfamoe 
Darts  not  the  hawk  when  from  the  fUatber^d  tribe 
He  marks  his  prey. 

A  Frenchman  for  his  aha 
He  chose,  who  kneeling  by  the  trebuchet. 
Charged  its  long  sling  with  death,  a    Him  OUuidas 
Secure  behind  the  battlements,  beheld. 
And  strung  his  oow;  then  bending  on  one  knee. 
He  in  the  groove  thefeather'd  quarrel  placed,^ 
And  levelling  with  sure  eye,  his  victim  mark'd. 
The  bow-string  twang'd,  swift  on  its  wsy  the  dait 
Wl-iin'd,  and  it  struck,  there  where  the  helmefs  clasps 
Defend  the  neck ;  a  weak  protection  now, 
For  through  the  tube  which  draws  the  breath  of  life 
Pieroed  the  keen  shaft ;  blood  down  the  unwonted  way 
GushM  to  the  lungs :  prone  fell  the  dying  man 
Grasping,  oonvulacd,  the  earth ;  a  hollow  groan 
In  his  throat  struggled,  and  the  dewi  of  death 
Stood  on  his  livid  cheek.     The  dayv  of  yootii 
He  had  passM  peacefhl,  and  had  known  what  joys 
Domestic  love  bestows,  the  father  once 
Of  two  fair  children ;  in  the  city  hemm*d 
During  the  siege,  he  had  beheld  their  cheeks 

1  The  cro«»-bow  vas  for  some  time  laid  sside  in  ot>ed!«nee 
to  a  decree  of  the  second  Lateran  council,  held  hi  1199. 
"  Artcna  illam  morilferatn  et  Deo  odlbilem  bdlllnartorum 
adverius  Chriitianos  et  CathoUcos  cxcrcere  d«?  csetero  tab 
anathemateprohibcmus."  This  weapon  was  agAin  Introduced 
Into  our  armiefi  by  Richard  1.,  who,  being  slain  with  aqnarnel 
shot  from  one  of  them,  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Chalta  in 
Normandy,  it  was  considered  as  a  judgement  from  heaven  in- 
flicted upon  him  for  his  Impiety*  CulHaume  le  Breton,  re- 
lating the  death  of  this  king,  puts  the  following  into  the 
mouth  of  Atropos : 

"  H&c  volo,  non  ali&  Ricbardum  morte  |>erlre, 
Ut  qui  Francigenls  ballists  prliuitus  usum 
Tradidit,  ipse  sui  rem  primitus  experiatur, 
Qucuique  alios  docult  in  «e  vim  sentiat  ax\Xi.*'^Gi'ose. 

^  From  the  trebucheC  tlief  discharged  many  stones  at 
once  by  a  sling.  It  aetcd  by  means  of  a  great  weight  fasiened 
to  the  short  arm  of  a  lever,  which  being  let  fnit,  raised  the 
end  of  the  long  arm  with  a  great  velocity.  A  man  fa  repre- 
sented kneeling  to  load  one  of  these  in  an  ivory  carving,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  age  of  Edward  II.  —  GtOK. 


Onxw  pale  with  fawim^  end  had  hasrd.  Ila«ir  cites 

For  bread.     Hia  «i&^  a  hrokcoipiheaiied  «oe^ 

Sunk  to  the  cold  gnkfe*a 'quiet*  and^iev  babea 

With  hunflsr  pined,  and  fottow'd;  hft^urviiPec^ 

A  miserable  man^  and  heafd  the  nhiMito 

Of  joy  in  Oirleaas,  when  the  Maid  AWiMflh*^* 

As  o*er  the  corpse  of  Ms  last  Itttie  one 

He  heaped  the  unhallDwed  wetUDu    To  him  the  foe 

Perform'd  a  Mcndlj  part»-  hastenb^  the  boor 

Grief  else  had  aoon  hraught  oik 

The£;i[«lkh 
FoiBtiqg  agafai  hIa  arbdiat,  let  loose  -r 

The  string;  the  4ttarrsl»  by  that  impa<?fe  drixreo^ 
True  to  its  aim,  fled  fatal :  one  it  struck 
Dragging,  a  torMse  to  the  moat;  aad  flx*d 
Deep  in  his  liscr ;  hlood  mA  mingled  fall 
Flow'd  fh>m  the  wouadyand  writhing  with 
Hcadhag  he  ML    He  fiot  the  wialxy  ^Mifir 
Knew  many  a  merry  faidlad  and  quaini  tali^ 
A  manfax.hia  small rirele  well behwed.  - 
None  better  knew  with  pendent  hand  to  gi^ide    • 
The  Tine's  young  tondrUs,  or  at  mintage  time 
To  press  the  f^-awohi  clnatan  3  fae^  haan-g]ad» 
Taught  his  poung  bo^  the  UCtle  att  he  knew. 
Enough  for  happinesa.     The  £ogUah  host 
Laid  waste  Ida  fertUe  'fields :  h^  to  the  war. 
By  want  cempell'd,  adveatuxed^  hi  hia  gare 
Now  weltering.  .         . 

*  Nor  the  OaBic  holt  ramit 
Their  eagetf  edbrfa;  aomet  the iratef^r  Cinoe. 
Beneath  the  tortoise  nof 'd,  with  fngines  a^t 
Drain  palnfid «;  part,  laden  with  wood*  tteow  ibene 
Their  buoymt  burOeaa,  labouring  to  to  ,gahi 
Firm  footing :  some  the  mangonels  supply. 
Or  charging  with  huge  stones  the  murderous  sHng,  * 
Or  petrary,  or  in  the  espringal 
Fix  the  bnis»- winged  arrows^ :  hoarse  around 
The  uproar  and  the  din  of  multitudes 
Araee.    Along  the  ramparts  Gargrave  went. 
Cheering  the  Enf^h  treops ;  a  bow  he  boc« ; 
The  ^\vee  rattled  ^  he  moted  ak)ng. 
He  knew  arif^t  to  aim  his  fenther'd  shafta^ 
Vrell-sklll*d  to  pierce  fhe  mottled  roebuck^  rfde. 
Overtaken  in  his  speed.     Him  passing  on, 
A  ponderous  stone  from  some  huge  martinet,  "^ 

^  Quarrels,  or  carreaax,  were  so  odled  from  their  heads 
which  were  square  pymmtds  of  Iron. 

*  The  tortoises,  trc.  and  tnovMblo  towort  'havteg  raertaJ 
the  walls,  (hebe«iegeN  under  tliVM  cither  hegisa  to  edae,  or 
batter  them  wKh  the  ram/  They  also  esMbUshad 
of  baliatAs  iind  mangonets  on  tlte  ooantenoavp. 
opposed  by  those  of  the  enemy. 

a  ThematafUnde. 

•  The  esprlnga!  threw  large  darta  tailed  1 
timet  winged  with  brass  instead  of  lisatheTa.  Praeo|d«i  %fs 
that  beeaose  liMthers  could  not  be  put  to  the  linge  darta  de>- 
i^harged  tttfOk  Che  balista,  the  anoienti  oiad  pieces  of  wowi 
six  inches  thick,  which  bod  the  same  eflisct. 

7  *'  Lelendemaln  vhidreat  deux  matatrea  enging—nca  au 
dtiede  Normandle,  qui  dlrentqm^  si  on  leur  iNittk>il  livrer 
boya  tt  oavr|er%  ila  CBroient  qmtlre  eschauffaial  x  et  baidx  ^uc 
on  meoareit  aox  nnra  du  chastaUet  ieroteot  si  hauls  qMz 
snrRMnierolent  lei  ntan.  •  Le  due  oommanda  q'U  le  feisMat, 
et  fist  prendre  tons  les  charpentlers  du  pays,  et  payer  lai^e- 
m«nt.  81  (UreatOdcaeesqvatreeicbaiiAialxeD^uaiUBgrMsea 
nefk,  malt  on  y  mtsc  longuemeet  et  oooacerent  staoa  deaier*. 
Si  y  fist  on  lei  gens  eatrer  q'a*  oeidx  da  chattel  deeotent 


^» 
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Stncft :  «e  M»  %Nut'PUto  lUnngv  tlM  fmgt  wdght 
AiCttRtf  ttw  botoe,  uMl  tD  hit  mimgled  lungs 
Draw  ia  the  ftvgnwntiL     Os  the  gentle  bffow 
Of  ft  Mr  un,  ^wod-dreled,  stood  Ills  homer 
A  iCitelT  mAnriflOy  fnr  ind  «Me  fhim  irtiraoe 
Hie  dgit  nmed  unimpeded^  <n4  sorpeyM 
Strams  hills,  and  fONst*^  6ir  variety  I 
ThrtiKitellM  knew  Its  hoepltiMe  tewtn. 
For  open  ^eere  Qte  )|HtM,  andbtesed  tar  all 
The  friendly  fire.     Bf  glory  lured*  the  youth 
Went  Ibrth  ;  and  he  had  bathed  his  falchion's  edge 
Id  many  a  Frenchman^  blood  (  nam  cmA'd  benealih 
The  pooieroos  fngttiieat*$  force,  his  Ufsleas  limbs 
Lie  qnlTcying. 

liO  I  towaids  Ae  levelled  moat, 
A  nxmng  faBtrer  the  mea  of  Orleans  wfaeri* 
Fs«r  Btngw  ekntte.     Above  -was  hung, 
EqoalUng  the  wtBa,  a  bridge;  hi  the  lower  stage 
A  faattertali^tfln:  within  a  chosen  troop 
Of  arcfaera»  thMogh  the  openings  shot  their  shsftSk  • 
In  the  loftiest  part  was  Ooande,  so  prepaivd 
To  nxMBt  Che  ranpatt ;  for.  Ho  hniiitcr  he, 
He  lovsd  •»  see  the  dappled  fbreeters 
Browse  ftarlcM  on  their  lair,  with  friendly  eye, 
And  happy  In  beholdiBg  happhiess, 
Kot  medllBttng  death  1  the  bowman'^  art 
Therelbiw  h»  little  knew,  nor  was  he  wont 
To  aim  the  arrow  at  the  distant  (be, 
But  npnu*  to  etosfe  conlttct,  fhmt  to  front, 
ffis  battle-ae,  and  break  the  shield  and  helm, 
FIrrt  in  tfee  war  «r  men.     There  too  the  IfakL 
Awaita,  iaapatieat  on  the  wall  to  wield 
Her  frleklini.    Onwod  moves  the  hesiry  tower, 


cambattre.  Quant  Hz  eureut  paise  U  moitle  de  la  rlriere, 
ceuli  da  chattel  deicUoquerent  quatre  martfnetx  q*1k  avoient 
bits  oouTc-ttement  poor  remedler  contre  lesdlts  cKhSttfTatilt. 
Get  ^utre  nuutlnets  gettolent  si  groste*  pierre*  et  el  R)aTeiit 
ftor  tn  eichaeAualx  qlx  ftarat  bkn  toft  froiuet  tant  qtie  lea 
ft  esulx  qfue  1st  OMidaiiohnit  lie  as  peureot  de- 
al ae  reCiTerent  arriere  le  plua  tOft  qidlx 
prarci^  Blaliiffdail'feB  Aiaaent  oaUre  la  riviere  lung  dei 
I  iifnniMiiili  fttt  eofoDdre  aa  fona  de  Icaue."  —  Froiuart, 
I.  r.82. 

'  Tbe  lUkniing  extrsfct  from  the  History  of  Edward  III. 
trf  loalraa  Baroaa  omtaina  a  full  account  of  these  mortng 

tO««T»- 

"  Kow  tbm  esvi  Of  Darbjr  had  lijn  beCore  Reule  more 
thu  nine  veeki,  in  which  time  ho  had  made  two  vast 
btihwf  er  batfUks  of  maasf  ttanber,  with  three  stages  or 
r»i  eadi  of  the  belfroyt  running  on  four  hugewheda, 
,  wkh  thidi  hoops  of  iroa ;  and  the  tides  and  other 
I  ckil  anjr  wafs  raapected  the  town  were  covered  with  nw 
bid*^  chick  laid,  to  defend  the  engioea  from  Are  and  shot.  In 
ev«T7  one  of  these  stages  were  placed  an  hnndrvd  archers, 
^  tatwaai  the  two  baatltttt,  there  were  two  hundred  men 
wtth  pick-aates  and  sMttaefca.  Frooa  these  six  stages  six 
ahoC  ao  Aereely  all  together,  that  no  man 
at  Ida  defcaca  without  a  anffloieni  pnnlahment  i 
•o  that,  the  beMroya  haiog  brought  upon  wheels  by  the 
stroigSh  ef  bmd  over  a  part  of  the  ditch,  which  was  pur* 
plalD  and  lotvel  by  the  faggots  and  earth  nd 
apea  diem,  the  two  hundred  piooeers  ply«d 
thefr  work  so  well  oader  Che  pvotedien  of  these  cagiaet. 
Chat  Awy  aaade  a  coneidarabte  breach  through  the  waUa  of 
theMwo." 

s  **  The  msheia  asd  croea-bowmen  from  the  upper  stories 
to  Che  aiaivwlite  tewwrs  essaywd  to  drive  away  the  gsnison 
tnm  Che  ponpecs.  aad  on  a  proper  opportunity  to  let  fall  a 


Slow  o*er  the  moat  and  stBady»  though  the  foe 
Shower'd  there  their  Jayelins,  aini*d  their  engines 

there, 
And  from  the  arbalist  the  flre>tipt  dart 
Shot  boming  through  the  sky.  ^    In  vain  it  flamed, 
For  well  with  many  a  reeking  hide  secured, 
FasB'd  on  the  dreadfril  pile,  and  now  it  reach'd 
The  wall.    Below,  with  Ibrcefril  impulse  driven, 
The  iron-headed  engine  swings  its  stroke, 
Then  back  recoils ;  while  they  within  who  guide. 
In  backward  step  collecting  all  their  strength, 
Anon  the  massy  beam  with  stronger  arm 
Drive  frill  and  fleroe.     So  rolls  the  swelling  sea 
Its  curly  billows  to  the  unmoved  foot 
Of  some  hu^e  promontory,  whose  broad  base 
Breaks  the  rough  wave ;  the  shiver'd  surge  rolls  back, 
TUI,  by  the  coming  billow  bomc^  it  bursts 
Again,  and  foams  with  oeaselcas  violence : 
The  wanderer,  on  the  sunny  cllft  outstretch'd, 
Harks  to  the  roaring  luiges,  as  they  rock 
His  wcaiy  senses  to  foigetfiilness. 

But  nearer  danger  threats  the  invaders  now, 
For  on  the  ramparts^  lower'd  frt>ra  above 
The  bridge  reclines.  *    An  universal  shout 
Bose  finm  the  hostile  hosta^    The  exultant  French 
Break  out  in  loud  r^loidng,  whilst  the  foe 
Raise  a  Tespoosive  cry,  and  call  aloud 
For  speedy  succour  there,  with  deafening  shout 
Cheering  their  comrades.     Not  with  loader  din 
The  mountain-torrent  flings  precipitate 
Its  balk  of  water%  though  amid  the  fall 
Shatter'd,  aad  dadiing  silvery  from  the  rock. 


bridge,  by  that  means  to  enter  the  town.  In  the  bottom 
story  wSi  often  a  large  ram.**  —  Orote. 

*  **  Against  the  moveable  tower  there  were  many  modes  of 
defence.  Tlie  chief  was  to  break  up  the  ground  over  which 
it  was  to  pass,  or  by  undermining  it  to  overthrow  it.  At- 
tempts were  likewise  made  to  set  it  on  Are,  to  prevent  which 
it  was  covered  with  raw  hides,  or  coated  over  with  alum."  ^ 
Oroi€. 

**  These  bridges  are  described  by  RoUin  in  the  account  of 
the  moving  towers  which  he  gives  f^om  Vegetius :  —  **  The 
moving  towers  are  made  of  an  assemblage  of  beams  and 
strong  planlcs,  not  unlike  a  house.  To  secure  them  against 
the  fires  thrown  by  the  besieged,  they  are  covered  with  raw 
hidM.  or  with  pieces  of  cloth  made  of  hair.  Their  height  is 
in  proportion  to  their  base.  They  are  sometimes  thirty  feet 
square,  and  sometimes  forty  or  fifty.  They  are  higher  than 
the  walls  or  even  towers  of  the  city.  They  are  supported 
upon  several  wheels  according  to  mechanic  principles,  by  the 
means  of  which  the  machine  Is  easily  made  to  move,  how 
great  soever  it  may  be.  The  town  is  in  great  danger  if  this 
tower  can  approach  the  walls :  for  it  has  stairs  fVom  one 
atory  to  another,  and  includes  different  methods  of  attack. 
At  bottom  it  has  a  ram  to  batter  the  wall,  and  on  the  middle 
story  a  draw-bridge,  made  of  two  l)cams  with  rails  of  basket- 
work,  which  lets  down  easily  upon  the  wall  of  a  city,  when 
within  the  reach  of  it.  The  besiegers  pass  npon  this  bridge, 
to  make  themselves  roasters  of  the  wall.  Upon  the  higher 
stories  are  soldiers  armed  with  partisans  and  missive  wea- 
pons,  who  keep  a  perpetual  discharge  upon  the  works. 
When  aflisfars  are  in  this  poature,  a  place  seldom  held  out 
long.  For  what  can  they  hope  who  have  nothing  to  confide 
in  but  the  height  of  their  ramparts,  when  they  see  others 
suddenly  appear  which  command  them  ?" 

The  towers  or  belfreys  of  modem  times  rarely  exceeded 
three  or  four  stages  or  stories. 
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Lo  1  (m  the  bridge  forih  comei  the  undaunted  man, 
Conrade  I  the  gathered  foee  along  the  wall 
Throng  opposite,  and  on  him  point  their  piket. 
Cresting  with  armed  men  the  battlements. 
He  undismayed,  though  on  that  perilous  height* 
Stood  firm,  and  hurl'd  his  javelin ;  the  lieen  point 
Pierced  through  the  destined  victim,  where  his  ann 
Join*d  the  broad  breast:  a  wound  which  skilftil  care 
Haply  had  heal'd ;  but,  him  disabled  now 
For  farther  service,  the  unpitying  throng 
Of  lUs  tumultuous  comrades  finom  the  wall 
Thrust  headlong.    Nor  did  Conrade  cease  to  throw 
His  deadly  javelins  fkst,  for  well  within 
The  tower  was  stored  with  weapons,  to  his  hand 
Quickly  supplied.     Nor  did  the  mission'd  Maid 
Best  idle  from  the  combat;  she,  secure. 
Amid  the  keen  quarrel,  taught  the  cross-bow's  use 
By  the  willing  mind  that  what  it  well  desires 
Gains  aptly ;  nor  amid  the  numerous  throng, 
Though  haply  erring  from  their  destin'd  mark. 
Sped  her  sharp  arrows  fhistrate.     From  the  tower 
Ceaseless  the  bow-strings  twang:  the  knights  below. 
Each  by  his  pavais  bulwarVd,  thither  aim'd 
Their  darts,  and  not  a  dart  fell  woundless  there; 
So  thickly  throng'd  they  stood,  and  fell  as  &st 
As  when  the  monarch  of  the  £ast  goes  forth 
From  Gemna*s  banks  and  the  proud  palaces 
Of  Delhi,  the  wild  monsters  of  the  wood 
Die  in  the  blameless  warfare :  closed  within 
The  still-contracting  circle,  their  brute  force 
Wasting  in  mutual  rage,  they  perish  there^ 
Or  by  each  other's  ftiry  lacerate. 
The  archer's  barbed  arrow,  or  the  lance 
Of  some  bold  youth  of  his  first  exploits  vain. 
Rajah  or  Omrah,  in  the  war  of  beasts 
Venturous,  and  learning  thus  the  love  of  blood. 

Shouts  of  alarm  ring  now  along  the  wall. 
For  now  the  French  their  scaUng  ladders  place, 
And  bearing  high  their  bucklers,  to  the  assault 
Mount  fearless :  fhxn  above  the  furious  troops 
Fling  down  such  weapons  as  inventive  care 
Or  frantic  rage  supplies :  huge  stones  and  beams 
Crush  the  assailants ;  some»  thrust  from  the  height. 
Fall  living  to  their  death ;  tormented  some 
And  writhing  wildly  as  the  liquid  lead 
Consumes  their  flesh,  leap  desperately  down. 
To  end  their  pain  by  death.     Still  others  monnt. 
And  by  their  fellows*  fete  unterrifled. 
Still  dare  the  perilous  way.     Nor  dangerless 
To  the  Englbh  was  the  fight,  though  where  tbey  stood 
The  vantage-place  was  theirs ;  for  them  amidst 
Fast  fled  the  arrows  there ;  and  brass- wing'd  darts, 
There  driven  reslstlesa  trota  the  espringal. 

t  These  daru  were  called  viratont,  from  tbetr  whirling 
■bout  in  (he  sir. 

*  *•  And  hera.  with  let?e  betpoken  to  recite  •  grand  feble, 
though  dignified  by  our  beit  poeU.  while  Brutus  on  a  certain 
feetlval  dsy,  •olemnljr  kept  on  that  ibore  where  be  flrat 
landed,  wm  with  the  people  In  great  Jollity  and  mirth,  a  crew 
of  thrie  Mvages  breaking  In  among  them,  began  on  the 
sudden  another  lort  of  game  than  at  luch  a  meeting  was 
expected.  But  at  length  by  many  hands  orercome,  Goe- 
magog  the  hugett.  In  height  twelre  cuUta,  U  referred  allva, 
that  with  him  Corineus,  who  dcelred  nothing  more,  might  try 
hit  strength ;  whom  In  a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  aloft, 
with  a  terrible  hugg  broke  three  of  his  ribi :  ucrerthelesi 


Keeping  their  inpulse  even  In  the  wound. 
Whirl  as  they  pierce  the  victim.  1    Some  fell  cmah^ 
Beneath  the  ponderous  fragment  that  descends 
The  heavier  from  its  height :  seme  the  long  lanoe, 
Whissing  impetuous  on  its  viewle«  way, 
Transfix'd.     The  cannon  ever  and  anon 
With  thunder  rent  the  air ;  conflicting  shouts 
And  war-cries  French  and  English  rung  aroond. 
And  Saints  and  Devils  were  invoked  in  praycis 
And  execrations.  Heaven  and  Hell  adJuraL 

Conrade,  meantime,  who  stood  upon  the  bridfc 
With  many  a  well-aim'd  javelin  dealing  death. 
Made  way  upon  the  rampart  and  advanced 
With  wary  valour  o*er  his  daugbter'd  ibea. 
Two  youths,  the  boldest  of  the  English  host, 
Essay'd  to  thnut  him  fitnn  that  perilous  bdght  ; 
At  once  they  press*d  upon  him :  he,  hia  axe 
Dropping,  the  dagger  drew  -.  one  through  Che  tliraat 
He  pierced,  and  swinging  his  broad  buckler  round. 
Struck  down  his  comrade.    Even  thus  unmoved. 
Stood  Corineus  9,  the  sire  of  Guendolen, 
When  grappling  with  hia  roonstroua  enemy 
He  the  brute  vastneas  held  aloft,  and  bore. 
And  headlong  hiurrd,  all  shattered  to  the  sea, 
Down  finom  the  rock's  high  summit,  since  thai  dagr 
Him,  hugeat  of  the  giauti,  chronicling. 
Called  Langoemagog< 

Behold  the  Maid 
Bounds  o*er  the  bridge,  and  to  the  wind  displays 
Her  hallowed  banner.     At  that  welcome  right 
A  general  shout  of  acclamation  rose. 
And  loud,  as  when  the  tempest-tossing  forest 
Roars  to  the  roaring  wind.     Then  terror  seised 
The  garrison ;  and  fired  anew  with  hope. 
The  fierce  assailants  to  their  prise  rush  on 
Resistless.     Vainly  do  their  English  foes 
Hurl  there  their  beams,  and  stones,  and  javelins. 
And  fire-brands ;  fearless  in  the  escalade. 
The  assailants  mount,  and  now  upon  the  wall 
Wage  equal  battle. 

Burning  at  the  sight 
With  indignation,  Gladdaa  behcM 
His  troops  fly  scatter'd ;  feat  on  every  side 
The  foe  up-rushing  eager  to  their  spoil ; 
The  holy  standard  waving:  and  the  Maid 
Fierce  In  pursuit   **  Speed  but  this  arrow,  Heatven !  * 
The  chief  exclaim'd,  •*  and  I  shall  fell  content.'' 
So  saying,  he  his  sharpest  quarrel  choee. 
And  flx'd  the  bow-string,  and  against  the  Maid 
Levelling,  let  loose :  her  arm  was  raised  on  high  { 

To  smite  a  fhgitlve ;  he  glanced  aside. 
Shunning  her  deadly  stroke,  and  thus  received 
The  chieftain's  arrow :  through  his  ribs  It  pas8*d, 

Corineos  enraged  heaTing  Um  up  by  main  foroo,  and  oo  hto    I 
•houldert  bearing  him  to  the  neat  high  rodt,  ikrew  Aim 
keadUomg  aa  BkaiUred  imio  the  urn,  and  left  hto  naaM  on  the 
cUfT,  called  erer  ilnee  Langoemagog,  which  i<  to  say.  the 
glant'i  leap."  —  JfOton'*  Hitt.  ^  Ungtmmd. 

The  expression  brmU  muIMtm  U  taken  from  the  mbio  woek    . 
of  MlttoQ,  where  he  relates  the  death  of  Morindua.    *'  Wdl 
fitted  to  such  a  beastlal  cruelty  was  hit  end ;  for  heertog  c^  a 
huge  monitor  that  fhm  the  Irish  i«a  tnfeeted  the  eoaat,  and 
in  the  pride  of  hit  strength  foolishly  attempting  to  set  mmnij    ; 
valour  against  a  brute  vastness,  when  hit  wcapont  Were  all    ' 
In  vain,  by  that  horrible  nouth  lie  wai  catched  op  and  de- 
voured.** 
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And  deft  that  Teasel  i«^lieiice  the  ptirar  blood 
Thfough  many  a  brancliliig  channel  o*er  the  firame 
Meanden.  - 

**Fool  r "  the  exasperate  knight  exclaini'd, 
*'  Would  she  had  shdn  thee  I  thou  hast  lived  too  long.** 
Again  he  almM  his  arballst:  the  stfing 
Struck  fbreeftd :  swift  the  erring  arrow  sped 
OuUHesa  of  Mood,  for  lightly  o'er  the  court 
Bounded  the  warrior  Yirgin.     Glacldas 
LeTeU*d  hli  how  «gain ;  the  fkted  shaft 
Fled  true,  and  difficultly  through  the  mail 
Piereed  to  her  neck,  and  tinged  Its  point  with  blood. 
"  She  bleeds !  she  bleeds !  **  exulting  cried  the  chief; 
**  The  sorceress  bleeds  !  nor  aU  her  hellish  arts 
Can  charm  my  arrows  fh>m  their  destin'd  course.** 
lU-fiited  num  I  in  vain  with  eager  hand 
Placing  thy  feather'd  <iuarrel  In  its  groove, 
Dream'st  thou  of  Joan  subdued  I  She  ftom  her  neck 
Flockhig  the  shaft  unterrifted,  exclaimed, 
**  TMa  is  a  fkvour !  *   Frenchmen,  let  as  on  1 
Escape  'ttiey  cannot  firom  the  hand  of  God !  ** 

But  Conrade,  roDlng  rotind  his  angry  eyes. 
Beheld  the  English  chieftain  as  he  arm'd 
Again  the  bow :  with  rapid  step  be  strode; 
And  dacidas  perceiving  his  approach. 
At  him  the  quarrel  tum'd,  which  vainly  sent. 
Fell  blunted  from  his  buckler.     Conrade  came 
And  lifting  high  the  deadly  battle-axe, 

t  **  The  toornellef  adjoining  to  the  bridge  was  kept  bf 
Glacldas  (one  of  the  most  resolute  captains  among  the 
English ),  having  well  encouraged  hit  men  to  defend  them* 
lelvee  and  t»  fight  for  their  lives. 

"  The  skirmish  begins  at  nine  of  the  dock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  ladders  are  planted.  A  storm  of  English  arrows 
fiills  upon  our  men  with  such  violence  as  they  recoiled. 
*  How  now  I  *  saith  the  Yirgin, '  have  we  begun  so  well  to  end 
so  HI  ?  *  let  us  charge  1  they  are  our  own,  seeing  GkNi  is  on 
our  side!  *  so  every  one  recovering  his  forces,  flocks  about 
the  Virgin.  The  English  double  the  storm  upon  the  thickest 
of  the  troops.  The  Virgin  fighting  in  tlie  foremost  ranks 
and  encouraging  her  flien  to  do  well,  was  shot  through  the  arm 
with  an  arrow ;  she,  nothing  amased,  takes  the  arrow  in  one 
hand  and  her  sword  in  the  other,  *  This  t>  a  (hvoor  1*  says 
she,  *  let  us  go  on !  they  casnoe  escape  the  hand  of  GOD  1 ' " 

Chapelain  haa  dilated  this  exdamatioa  of  the  Maid  into  a 
ridiculpua 


**  Quoy  1  valettRUX  Guerriert,  quogrt  dans  voitre  arantage 
Un  peu  de  sang  perdu  voos  fait  perdre  courage  I 
Pour  mot«  Je  le  repute  a  supreme  bonheur, 
Et  dans  ce  petit  mal  Je  trouve  un  grand  honneur ; 
Le  succes,  blen  qu'heureux,  n*eust  en  rien  d'honnorable. 
Si  le  Ciei  n'eust  permis  un  coup  si  favorable ; 
Vous  n'en  verrex  pas  moins  vos  bras  vtctorleuz, 
J'en  verray  seulement  mon  nom  plus  glorieux.**  _L.  lU. 

*  I  can  make  nothing  English  of  this  name.  Monstrellet 
caHs  him  Clacedas  and  Closendai.  Daniel  says  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  BoglUh  were  fluflblk,  Talbot,  Scales,  Fastolilb, 
ef  Ml  mmmt  OtaeUtai  <m  Ctaeidm,  doni  le  mtriU  iuppUma 
d  la  naiuamce,  Vavaitfait  parveiUr  tnu  preTiUirei  ekarget  de 
rarmfe. 

The  importance  attached  to  a  second  name  is  well  exem- 
plified by  an  extract  in  Selden,  relating  to  *'the  creation  of 
Robert  earle  of  Glocester  natural  sonne  to  King  Henry  I. 
The  king  having  speech  wtih  Mabile  the  sole  daughter  and 
heire  of  Robert  Fits  Hayman  lord  of  Glocester,  told  her  (as 
it  is  reported  In  an  old  English  rithmlcal  story  attributed  to 
one  Robert  of  Glocester),  that  — 


Throngh  pouldron  and  through  shoulder  deeply  driven 

Buried  it  in  his  bosom :  prone  he  fell, 

The  cold  air  rush'd  upon  his  heaving  heart 

One  whose  low  lineage  gave  no  second  name 

Was  Glacldas  *,  a  gallant  man,  and  still 

His  memory  in  the  records  of  the  foe 

Survives. 

And  now  dishearten*d  at  his  fhll 
.The  vanquish'd  English  fly  towards  the  gate. 
Seeking  tiia  inner  courts,  as  yet  in  hope 
To  abide  a  second  dege,  and  with  their  fHends 
Find  present  reftige  there.     Mistaken  men  ! 
The  vanquish*d  have  no  fViends  I  defeated  thuB, 
Fress'd  by  pursuit,  in  vain  with  eager  voice 
They  call  their  comrades  in  the  suppliant  tones 
Of  pity  now,  now  with  the  bitter  curse 
Of  fruitless  anger;  they  indeed  within 
Fast  from  the  ramparts  cast  upon  the  French 
Beams,  stones,  and  Javelins, . .  but  the  gate  is  barr*d, 
The  huge  portcullis  down  t 

Then  terror  seised 
Their  hopeless  hearts:  some,  ftirious  in  despair, 
Turn  on  their  foes ;  fSear-palsied  some  await 
The  coming  death ;  some  drop  the  useless  sword. 
And  cry  for  mercy. 

Then  the  Maid  of  Arc 
Took  pity  on  the  vanquish'd ;  and  she  call*d 
Aloud,  and  cried  unto  the  host  of  France, 
And  bade  them  cease  fh>m  slaughter.     They  obey*d 

...  he  seold  his  sone  to  her  spousing  avonge, 
This  maid  was  ther  agen,  and  withsaid  It  long. 
The  king  of  sought  her  sultlie  ynou,  so  that  atten  ende 
Mabile  him  answered,  as  gode  maide  and  hende, 
Syre,  heo  sede,  well  Idiot,  that  your  hert  op  me  Is, 
More  vor  mine  erltage  than  vor  my  sulve  iwis. 
So  vair  erltage  as  ich  abbe,  it  were  me  grete  shame, 
Vor  to  abbe  an  louerd,  bote  he  had  an  tuoname. 
Sir  Roberd  le  Fits  Haim  my  faders  name  was. 
And  that  ne  might  noght  be  his  that  of  his  kunne  noght 

nas. 
Therefore,  syre,  vor  Codes  love,  ne  let  me  non  mon  owe. 
Bote  he  abbe  an  tuoname  war  thoru  he  be  yknowe. 
Damaysale,  quoth  the  king,  thou  seist  well  In  this  cas, 
Sir  Roberd  le  Fits  HaJm  thy  fhders  name  was ; 
And  as  vayr  name  he  shall  abbe,  gif  me  him  may  byse 
Sir  Roberd  le  Fits  Roy  is  name  shall  be. 
Sire,  quoth  this  maid  tho,  that  is  vayr  name 
As  woo  selth  all  his  life  and  of  great  Atme. 
Ac  wat  shold  his  sone  bote  thanne  and  other  that  of  him 

come, 
Sone  might  hli  bote  noght  thereof  nameth  goue. 
The  king  understood  that  the  maid  ne  sede  non  outrage. 
And  that  Gloucestre  was  chief  of  byre  erltage. 
Damaselle  lie  syde  tho,  thl  louerd  shall  abbe  a  name 
Vor  him  and  vor  his  heirs  vayr  without  bUme. 
Vor  Roberd  earle  of  Gloucestre  Is  name  shall  be  and  yis, 
Vor  he  shall  be  earle  of  Gloucestre  and  his  heirs  ywis. 
Sire,  quoth  this  maid  tho,  well  Uketh  me  this. 
In  this  forme  Ichole  that  all  my  thyng  be  his. 
Thus  was  earle  of  Gloucestre  first  ymade  there 
As  this  Roberd  of  all  thulke  that  long  byvore  were. 
This  was  enleve  hundred  yeare,  and  in  the  ninth  yeer  right 
After  that  ure  louerd  was  in  his  moder  alygt.** 

SeUen'M  Titiet  qf  Honor. 

s  On  entering  the  outer  gate,  the  next  part  that  pre- 
sented Itself  was  the  outer  ballium  or  bailey,  separated  from 
the  inner  balllum  by  a  strong  embattled  wall  and  towered 
gate. 
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The  delegated  Damsel.     Some  there  were 
Apart  who  eommtiixed  murmuring,  and  of  thofle 
Graville  address'd  her:  *' Prophetess  r  our  troopB 
Are  few  in  num1)er ;  and  to  well  secure 
These  many  prisoners  such  a  fbrce  demands, 
As  should  we  spare  might  shortly  make  us  need 
The  mercy  we  bestow ;  not  mercy  then, 
Rather  to  these  our  soldiers,  cruelty. 
Justice  to  them,  to  France,  and  to  our  king, 
And  that  regard  wise  nature  hath  fn  each 
Implanted  of  self-safety,  aiU  demand 
Their  deaths." 

**  Foul  fkH  such  evil  policy  1 " 
The  indignant  Maid  exchdm'd.     "  I  tell  thee,  chief, 
God  is  with  us  I  but  God  shall  hide  his  ftee 
From  them,  short-sighted  tbey.as  hard  of  iMart, 
'Who  disregarding  all  that  mitigates. 
All  that  ennobles  dreadfiil  war,  shed  blood 
Like  water;  who  in  the  deceitiftil  scales 
Of  worldly  wisdom,  dare  to  counterpoise 
The  right  with  the  expedient,  and  resolve 
Without  compunction,  as  the  beam  inclines 
Held  in  a  faultering  or  a  faithless  hand. 
These  men  shall  live  to  see  their  homes  again. 
Some  to  be  welcomed  t^ere  wHh  tears  of  Joy 
By  those  who  to  the  latest  hoar  of  life 
Will  in  their  gratefiil  prayers  remember  us. 
And  when  that  hour  shall  come  to  us,  that  comes 
To  all,  how  gladly  should  we  then  exchange 
Renown  however  splendid,  for  the  thought 
That  we  have  saved  one  victim  fhrni  the  sword, . . 
If  only  one, .  .  who  begs  for  us  fTom  Heaven 
That  mercy  which  to  others  we  have  shown  f  " 

Turning  to  Conrade,  then  she  said,  **  Do  thou 
Appoint  an  escort  for  the  prisoners. 
Thou  need*8t  not  be  reminded  they  are  men. 
Rather  by  fortune,  or  by  fate,  than  choice. 
Brought  hither  from  their  homes  to  work  our 'bale. 
And  for  their  own  not  less ;  but  yielded  thus 
Whom  we  must  neither  treat  as  enemies 
Nor  trust  as  friends,  but  In  safe  keeping  hold, 
Beth  for  theibr  own  security  and  ours.** 

She  said :  when  Conrade  cast  his  eyes  around. 
And  saw  from  man  to  man  where  Francis  ran, 
Bidding  them  spare  the  vanquished ;  him  be  hailed. 
**  The  Maid  hath  bade  me  chuse  a  leader  forth 
To  guard  the  prisoners ;  thou  shalt  be  the  man ; 
For  thou  wilt  guard  them  with  due  diligence. 
Yet  not  forgetful  of  humanity.** 

Meantime  the  garrison  of  that  strong-hold, 
Who  lest  the  French  should  enter,  had  exposed 
Thdr  comrades  to  the  sword,  sustaln'd  the  siege 
In  desperate  valour.     Fast  against  the  walls 

1  When  the  Black  Prince  attacked  the  castle  of  Homo- 
rantin,  "  there  was  slain  by  him  an  English  esquire  named 
Jacob  Bernard,  whereat  the  prince  was  so  displeased,  that  he 
took  his  most  solemn  oath,  and  sware  by  his  fkther't  seed  not 
to  leave  the  siege,  till  he  had  the  castle  and  all  within  at  his 
mercy.  Then  the  assault  was  renewed  much  hotter  than 
ever,  till  at  last  the  prince  saw  there  was  no  likelihood  Of 
preTatling  that  way.  Wherefore  presently  he  gave  order  to 
raise  certain  engines,  wherewith  they  cast  combustible  matter 
enflamed  after  the  manner  of  wild  fire  into  the  base  court  so 


The  hattering-mv  was  driven ;  lihe  maDgeodia 
Plied  at  the  rarapaffts  fist ;  tba^atapnllB 
Drov«  there  their  dreadfiil darts;  the  warwwelfr  ibere 
Hurl*i  their  Migeatomes;  and,  through  the  Uadledakar, 
The  enginea  ■hower'd  their  cheets  ofUquld  fiie^4 

*  '  « 

*'  Feel  ye  not,  oomnalea,  howtberamiMrta'ahi^?'*' 
£xclaim*d  a  daringr  Englishman.    *«  Oar  Usee 
In  womoff-like  compasaidnr  have  dismisvU 
A  powvrfhl  escort,  wcaktoning  tbna  themsdieib 
And  giving  us  Mr  hope*  Sn  e^ilal  fMd, 
Of  better  fortune.    Sevely  here  annoy'd» 
And  slaugkterM  by  their  engines- from  afiur« 
We  perish.     Vainly  may  the  soldier  boast 
Undiriisted  eonnge  and  the  annof  strength. 
If  thus  pent  up,  likB  some  wild  beMt  he  61^ 
Mark'd  for  the  hunter's- arrowi»    Let  us  out  • 
And  meet  them  in  the  battle,  man  to  mail, 
Either  to  conquer,  or  at  least  toi  dk  ■ 
A  soldiei^  death.** 

"  Kay,  nay  < .  not  «>/*  refdied 
One  of  less  bopefhl  courage.     Though  they  point 
Their  engines  here,  otu*  archos  not  i&  vafn 
Discharge  their  qnanels..  :  Letthe  «alls  and  werfca 
StiU  be  defonded ;  it  wilLthvn  be  time 
To  meet  them  in  the  battle  man  to  nan, 
When  eh«se  shall  fkil  mi** 

Scarcely  had  he  aatdr 
When  a  huge  stone;  thttnm  fmm  some  petrary 
Smote  him  upon  the  breast,  and  withidisanqr 
Fill'd  all  around ;  for  aa  it  ehattend  liim,- 
His  blood  besprinkled  them,  and  they  beheld 
His  mangled  tamgs  lie  quiverfaig, 

**  Such  the  fate 
Of  those  w4io  trust  them  to  their  walls*  defonee  i  ** 
Again  exclalm*d  the  soldier :  **  Thus  they  foil, 
Betny'd  by  their  own  foars.     Courage  alone 
Can  save  us." 

Nor  to  draw  them<finom  the  fort 
Now  needed  eloquience ;  with  one  accord 
They  bade  Idkn  lead  the  onset.    Fekth  they  rash*d 
Impetuous.     With  such  tary  o'er*  the  plain, 
SwoUi  by  the  autumnal  temi)e9t,  Yega  rolls 
His  rapid  waters,  when  the  gathered  storm, 
On  the  black  heights  of  Hatteril  bursting,  swells 
The  tide  of  desolation. 

Then  the  Maid 
Spake  to  the  son  of  Orleans,  "  Let  our  troops 
Fall  back*  so  shall  the  English  in  pursuit 
Leave  this  strong  fortress,  thus  an  easy  prey^** 
Time  was  not  for  long  counsel.    From  the  oourt. 
Obedient  to  Dunols,  the  French  retire 
As  if  at  the  irruption  of  tiieir  foes 
DisheartenM ;  they,  with  shouts  and  loud  uproar. 
Haste  to  their  fanded  conquest :  Joan,  the  while 
Placing  a  small  but  gallant  garrison, 

fast,  and  In  such  quantitiea,  tiuit  at  last  the  whole  court 
seemed  to  be  one  huge  Are.  Whereupon  tb«  excewive  heat  pre- 
vailed so,  that  it  took  hold  of  the  roof  of  agrcattower»whkb  was 
covered  with  reed,  and  so  began  to  spread  over  all  the  castle. 
Now  therefore  when  these  valiant  captains  vkhln  iaw>  th«t 
ofhceetslcy  they  mttst  either  stibmlt  entirely  Co  the  pttnew** 
courtesy,  or  perish  by  the  most  mercllesi  of  elements,  tbrj: 
alT  tojtether  came  down  and  yielded  themselves  abaolotely  to 
his  gnct.**—Jofhua  Bamn. 
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naiTfr  tht  gilsf -;  tfaettnilyiAg  (tavtbt 
With  such  ftnce  iniBet-eluii^ed  them  in  tlw  reai^ 
Tbtk  ttmr  tmotv  tiM  EaglMliv  «iicl  ttey  ivisli'd 
Apaia  «ta«  titff  mlglil;  HUe  them  in  their  mUft 
Bashl^  «bMMiODtd,  for  now  vfaeeilng  round-    - 
Oanais  attaM^k*d  their  flank.     AH  captainless, 
n  n— iliam^  ttttdiitqteil,  ktwdn  nge 
They  iiMti  thteir  ftirionitfltgti;  Jhlltag  feat 
Before  the  Maid's  gcxMl  fiOehioB  and  the  ftim 
OfConndr:  loud  was  besni  tba  mii^led.  sound 
Of  arms  and  ncn  ;  tte«afl,  that  tfaropled  lato  - 
By  mnltitudest  mnt  np  its  ttiAftig  donds 
Of  dnst,  w«*  miry  noir  irttb  Imxnatt  Uood. 

On  th*  fovfa  flummil  Talbafeniark'd  the  flgbtw 
And  caBfaig  fOr  kit  aniis-  impatiedtly^ 
£i«er  totasoe  totHh,  «aa  scaree  withheld* 
For  now,4Hibea«ten'd'and  difecntnilfied^ 
The  tnxype  took  Wgl^  *         . 

Upon  the  brid0»  there  stood 
A  •trang^bailt  tower,  aanvaitiding  o'er  the  Loire. 
Th»  «nav«ll»r  aometlines  liniver'd  tm  hia  'w^jt 
MarkiDg  Hw  playfid  tenants  of  the  iCriamft. 
Staen  tm  its  ahadoiry  stenl  the  aea^ward  tides 
This  had  the  imradeTs  'won  in  hard  assault, 
Before  the  dekgafie  of  Heamn  csme  forth 
Aod  made  them  fear  who  nerer  fisai^d  tiU  then, 
Tfalthev  the  Eqgllih  trooi»  with  hasty  steps 
B«tired«  not  vtterly  deieatBd  yet* 
But  mlDdflil  of  defence  i  the  garrison 
Them  thus  icCreatfp^  saw,  and  open  threw 
Their  gtesdad  gafi%  and  on  the  OaUic  host, 
Covering  their  vanqnldi'dfeUoirs,  pour'd  their  shafts. 
ChBck^  In  immtit  they  stop.     Then  Graville  cried, 
**  ni.  Maiden,  bast  tliou  done  1  those  vaUant  troops 
Thy  womanish  pity  has  dismias'd*  with  us 
Cofxjoiifd  migk*  psess  upon  the  sanqoisbM  Ibe* 
Thou^  aided  thus,  and  plant  the  lilied  flag 
TIcfioriDQS  nn  yon  tower/* 

"  Barkrml&ded  raau  I  " 
The  Maid  of  Orteana  ausver'd,  <*to  aet  w^ 
Brings  wttt  itself  an  ample  recompence. 

'  Tbe  oriflamm?  vu  a  standard  erected  to  denote  that  no 
quaner  would  be  given.  It  t«  said  to  have  been  of  red  silk, 
adorned  and  beaten  irltfa  very  broad  and  fair  lilies  of  gold,  and 
border^  ab«Mit  with  ^Id  and  vermHUon.  Le  Moytia  ha< 
given  it  a  mitaM^  escort  i 

**  Ensuite  roriflamme  ardent  et  lamlneuse, 
Mardie  rar  an  grand  char,  donC  la  fome  en  fffA'«iife< 
Qoatte  ctKirlBet  dragons  dim  or  ombre  obaHlex, 
R  dt  pM<rp*e,  <f  axur,  «l  de  vert  craalUex, 
Daat  qnelqoe  oeculoa  que  \m  beiobi  le  porte. 
Lay  tarn  une  poiiipeDf<»«t  formidable  ««corta 
XXone  iomr  terrible*  yeux  dea  gcenu  fxrondU, 
De  k«r  Xeu,  de  ieur  sang,  font  peur  au\  plus  hardli. 
El  tf  ee  feu  parotst  allumer  Ieur  audace, 
Ansai  paroUt  ce  sang  animer  tear  menace. 
Le  char  roulant  sous  eux,  11  semble  aa  roulement, 
Qa*fl  In  fiuse  roler  ateoque  rifflmnent  i 
Cf  As  la  p«A]dtv,  en  l*alr,  11  te  fittt  dea  row^ef 
A  leor  boueliea  dn  vent  et  du  brolt  antmftea.** 


FhOlp  it  tSU  by  aooie  biaCiiriaoa  to  have  erected  the  Orl- 
,  where  Bdward  In  return  raUed  up  hJa  bum- 
»•  the  RaffUab  siffaal  Corao  quarter.  The  Orl- 
fiasBwa  «aa  ovigiiMAy  wvd  only  in  wart  against  the  infidels, 
for  it  was  a  aacred  banner,  and  belitved  to  have  been  sent 
from  Hctavefi. 


I  have  not  reared  tbo  Oriflanune  of  desth  • .  > 

Now  God  Ibrhid  I  The  banner  of  tbe  Lord 

Is  this»  and  come  what  wiil,  me  it  behoves^ 

Mindftil  of  Him  whose  minister  I  am. 

To  spare  tbe  fallen  foe :  that  gracious  God 

Sends  me  a  messenger  of  mercy  forth. 

Sends  me  to  save  tlds  ravaged  realm  of  France^ 

To  Enghuid  friendly  as  to  all  tbe  world. 

Only  to  UwMe  an  enemy,  whose  lust 

Of  sway  makes  them  tbe  enemies  of  man." 

She  said,  and  suddenly  threw  off  her  helm ; 
Her  bosom  heaved,-, .  her  cheek,  grew  red,  • .  ber'eyes 
Beam'd  with  a  wilder  lustre.     "  Thou  dost  deem    . 
That  I  have  illy  crpared  ao  large  a  band, 
DisabliQg  from  pursuit  our  weaken'd  troops ; . . 
God  is  with  us ! "  she  cried  . .  "God is  with  us ! 
Our  champion  manifest  T* 

£ven  as  she  spake. 
The  tower,  the  bridge,  and  all  its  multltudiss, 
Sunk  with  a  mighty  crash.  ^ 

Astonishment 
Seised  on  the  French ;  an  universal  cry 
Of  terror  burst  from  tbem.     Crusb'd  in  tbe  fall. 
Or  by  their  armour  hopelessly  weighed  down, 
Or  while  they  plied  their  unencumber'd  arms, 
Caught  by  soniA  sinking  wretch,  who  graspM  tbem  fa&t. 
Shrieking  they  sunkf  while  firequent  fragments  huge 
Fell  in  tbe  Hoaming  cturent     FTom  tbe  fort 
Talbot  beheld,  and  gnash'd  bis  teeth,  and  cursed 
The  more  than  mortal  Virgin  I  whilst  tbe  towers 
Of  Orleans  echoed  to  the  loud  uproar. 
And  all  who  beard  trembled,  and  cross*d  tbelr  breasts. 
And  as  they  hasten*d  to  the  city-walls, 
Told  fearfUUy  their  beads. 

*Twas  now  the  hour 
When  o'er  the  plain  tbe  £uilng  rays  of  eve 
Their  sober  light  eifuse  ;  when  the  lowing  l^erd. 
Slow  as  they  move  to  shelter,  draw  behind 
Their  lengthening  shadows ;  and  toward  bis  DCst, 
As  heavily  he  flaps  the  dewy  air, 
The  hoarse  rook  breathes  bis  melancholy  note. 

>  "  At  this  woman's  voice  amidst  the  aofMid  of  war/ the 
combat  grows  very  hot.  Our  men,  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
Virgin,  ran  headlong  to  the  bastloiiaad  force  a  polat  thereof; 
then  fire  aod  MOBea  ran  i»  violently,  aa  tlte  Baglisb  being 
amaaed,  foriake  their  defeaoea:  some  are  slain  upon  the 
place,  some  throw  themselves  down  headlong,  and  fly  to  tbe 
tower  upon  the  bridge.  In  the  end  this  brave  Glacldas 
abandons  this  quarter,  and  retires  into  the  base  court  upon 
the  bridge,  and  after  him  a  great  numt>er  of  his  soldiers. 
The  bridge  greatly  shaken  with  artiUeiy,  tryed  by  fire,  and 
overcharged  with  tbe  weight  of  this  multitude,  sinks  into  the 
water  with  a  fearfttl  cry,  carrying  all  thla  miltltoda  with  it.'* 
—  De  Serra. 

This  dreumstanee  has  been  magnlfled  into  a  abrade. 
**  The  French,  for  the  most  part,  draw  the  instltutioD  of  the 
order  of  St.  Michael  principally  from  a  purpose  that  Charles 
bad  to  make  it,  after  tbe  apparition  of  the  archangel  upon 
Orleana  bridge,  as  the  tutelary  angell  of  France  assisting 
against  the  EngUsh  in  142&'*— SrMmV  TiOa  qf  Honour. 

The  expressions  are  somewhat  curious  in  the  patent  of  this 
ordre  de  Monsieur  Si.  Michael  Arekange.  Louis  XI.  insti. 
tuted  it  "  A  la  gloire  et  louange  de  Dieu  noctre  createur  tout 
puissant,  et  reverence  de  la  glorieuse  vierge  Marie,  H  Thon- 
naur  et  reverence  de  SL  Michael,  premier  chevalier,  qui  par 
la  querelle  de  Dieu,  batuilo  cootre  t'ancleo  enemy  de  I'hu. 
maJa  lignage.  et  le  ilt  tresbucher  de  Ciel.*' 
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«  Now  then,  Dunols,  for  Orleans  1  '*  cried  the  Maid, 
**  And  give  vn  to  the  fiames  these  monoments 
Of  sorrow  and  disgrace.     The  ascending  flamea 
Will  to  the  dwellers  of  yon  rescued  town 
Bise  with  a  Joyftd  splendour,  while  the  foe 
Behold  and  tremble.** 

At  she  spake,  they  imn 
To  bum  the  forts ;  they  shower  their  wild  ftre  there. 
And  high  amid  the  gloom  the  ascending  flames 
Blaxe  up  i ;  then  JoyAil  of  their  flnish'd  toil 
The  host  retire.     Hush'd  is  the  field  of  fight 
As  the  calm*d  ocean,  when  its  gentle  waves 
Heave  slow  and  silent,  waiting  tranquilly 
The  shattered  fragments  of  some  midnight  wredE. 
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Fae  through  the  shadowy  sky  the  ascending  flames 
Stream'd  their  fierce  torrents,  by  the  gales  of  night 

t  **  Leidictei  biftiles  eC  fortreuet  ftirent  prettemenC  arses 
et  demolies  Joiqiies  en  terre,  sfllu  que  nullaf  g«iu  de  gOMre 
de  quelconque  pays  qatls  toient  ne  b1  peotseot  plus  lofer." 
^  Motutrelei,  II.  f.  43. 

s  **  Un  cry,  que  le  besoln  ou  la  pear  fait  Jetter, 
Bt  lei  aln  agitit  let  peuvent  aglter. 
Une  balelne,  un  sousplr  et  mesme  le  silence 
Aux  chefs,  comme  aox  soldats,  font  perdre  rassurance** 

CAapelahith.ix. 

*  **  But  the  first  terrible  blow  in  SngloHd  given  generally 
to  all  Orders,  was  in  the  Laif  FarUmmaU^  as  U  is  called,  which 
did  wholly  Wfedi/Uey  kept  In  the  tweifth  pear  of  ktog  JTrary 
tke  Fkmrtkt  wherein  the  KaUa  and  Cammoiu  asMmbled, 
signified  to  the  King,  that  the  temporal  poue*$9om$  ot  Abbots, 
Priors,  fte.  lewdly  spent  within  the  Realm,  would  auflloe  to 
find  and  sustain  ISO  Earis,  1000  Kmgkto.  6900  Stqmra,  100 
HotptUdt,  more  than  there  were.  But  this  motion  was 
nuuird  with  the  kim§*i  own  hand,  who  dashed  it,  personally 
interpoalng  Himself  contrary  to  that  character,  which  the 
jeeleus  Clergy  had  coneelTed  of  Him,  that  coming  to  the 
Ctomn  He  would  he  a  great  OMinjr  to  the  Ckmrck.  But 
though  Htmry  Plamtagenet  Duke  of  Lomeasier  was  no  friend 
to  the  Ctergte,  psfchanee  to  IngrMhue  himself  with  the 
people,  yet  the  same  Hemrg  king  of  EmgUitd,  His  interest 
being  altered,  lo  strengthen  Him  with  the  considerable  power 
of  the  Ctergp,  proved  a  Pmtram,  J9tk  •  Ckamphm  to  delend 
them.  However  we  may  say,  that  now  the  Am  is  lard  to  tkt 
rootof  iks  ires  of  Abbeps  ;  and  this  stroke  for  (be  present, 
though  it  was  so  far  from  hurting  the  bottp,  that  it  scarce 
pierced  the  bmrk  thereof,  yet  hare  attempts  in  such  matters 
are  Important,  aa  putting  Into  people's  beads  %feasMlitp  of 
the  pr^feet  formerly  conceived  altogether  impossible. 

**  Few  years  after,  namely,  in  the  aeeoisd  pear  of  king 
Hemrp  the  PifU,  another  shrewd  thrust  was  asade  at  EagUah 
Ahbejs,  hut  H  waa  finely  and  cleverly  put  aside  by  that  skU- 
fbl  Btate-Feocer  Remp  Cbiebeslp  Archbishop  of  Cmaierbwrp. 
For  the  former  Bill  against  Abbeys,  in  ta3X  Parliament  was 
revived,  when  the  Archbishop  minded  king  Uenrp  of  his 
undoubted  Title  to  the  fidr  and  fiourishing  kingdom  of 
Ftomee.  Hereat,  that  king  who  was  a  spark  h»  Himself,  was 
cnfiamed  to  that  design  by  this  Prelate's  persuasion :  and 
his  native  courage  ran  fiercely  oo  the  prefect,  especially  when 
clapt  on  wHh  eonsdeooe  and  encouragement  from  a  cburch- 
Bsan  In  the  lawfiilaem  thereoC    An  undertaking  of  thoee 


Now  cuil*d,  now  flashing  fhelr  long  ligihtntnga  up 
'  That  made  the  stan  seem  pale  s  leas  frequcoi  note 
Through  the  red  volumes  briefer  aplendoui*  abot» 
And  blacker  wares  roU'd  o'er  the  daiken'd  hwwfP. 
Biamay'd  amid  the  forta  which  yet  remainVI 
The  invaders  saw,  and  clamoured  for  raCmat, 
Deeming  that  aided  by  iMvfsiUe  powers 
The  Maid  went  forth  to  conquer.    Not  a  aauml 
Moved  on  the  air  but  flU'd  them  with  vague  dresd 
Of  unaeeD  dangers;  if  a  sudden  blast 
Arose,  throu^  every  fibre  a  deep  foar 
Crept  shivering,  and  io  their  expecting  minds 
Silence  itself  was  drcadftd.^    One  there  ws» 
Who,  learning  wisdom  in  the  hour  of  Ul« 
Exdalm'd,  **  I  marvel  not  that  the  M<Mt  High 
Hath  hid  his  Ihce  fwta  JSngtod !    Whercfore  tliBs^ 
Quitting  the  comforts  of  domestic  Ufe^ 
Came  we  to  desolate  this  goodly  land* 
Making  the  drench*d  earth  rank  with  human  Idood, 
Scatter  pollution  on  the  winds  of  Heaven  ? 
Oh  i  that  the  sepulchre  had  closed  its  jawa 
On  the  proud  prelate,  that  blood-guilty  man. 
Who,  trembling  for  the  chinch's  Ulrgot  wealth. 
Bade  our  Fifth  Henry  daim  the  crown  of  France  I ' 


vast  dissensions,  that  the  greatest  covetousneM  might 
spread,  and  highest  ambition  reach  itself  within  the  boun4a 
thereof.  If  to  proosote  this  prciiecl.  the  Abbeys  advaacBd  ooc 
only  large  and  liberal,  but  vast  and  faicredihlemms  otsmaovj^ 
It  is  no  wander  if  they  were  contented  to  have  their  najis 
pared  close  to  the  quick  thenby  to  save  their  fingers.  Ovrr 
goos  king  Itfrn/y  into  Franu,  with  many  martial  ^iriu 
attending  him,  so  that  putting  the  king  upon  tlie  seeking  ot 
a  new  Crown,  kept  the  Abbots'  old  Mitres  upon  their  heMl»  ; 
and  Monasteries  tottering  at  this  time,  were  (thanka politick 
Archbishop)  refixed  on  the  firm  foundations,  though  Uu» 
proved  ratlwr  a  reprieoe  than  a  pardosi  unto  tltca.** — PiU- 
ler^s  Okmnk  Historp,  B.  vi.  p.  3QS. 

**  The  archbishop  of  Bourges  explained  to  the  king,  in  thr 
hall  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  in  the  pretence  of  the 
dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford,  and  Gloucester,  brothers  to  tfa« 
king,  and  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  clergy,  chivalry  and  pi>> 
palace,  the  objects  of  his  embassy.  The  archbiihop  «{K>ke 
first  in  Latin,  and  then  in  the  Walloon  language,  so  elo- 
quently and  wisely,  that  both  English  and  French  wbo  brard 
him  were  greatly  surprised.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue 
he  made  ofl^rs  to  the  king  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  uu 
his  marriage  with  the  princess  Catherine,  but  on  oood«ti,«o 
that  he  would  disband  the  army  he  had  collected  at  Soutb. 
ampton,  and  at  the  ai^acent  sea-ports,  to  inviide  France ;  ana 
that  by  these  means  an  eternal  peace  would  be  ettabli*brd 
between  the  two  kingdoms. 

"  Tbe  assembly  broke  up  when  the  archbishop  had  tuAM 
his  speech,  and  the  French  ambasMdors  were  iilodly  cnur^ 
tained  at  dinner  by  the  king,  who  then  appointed  a  day  fur 
them  to  recelf  e  his  answer  to  their  propositions  by  the  moush 
of  the  arrhbishop  of  Cancerbury. 

*'  In  the  course  of  the  archbishop's  speech,  in  which  he  re- 
plied, article  by  article,  to  what  the  aircbblshop  of  Bouricrs 
had  olTered,  he  added  to  some  and  passed  over  others  of  them, 
so  that  he  was  sharply  Interrupted  by  the  archbtshup  id 
Bourges,  wbo  exclaimed, '  1  did  not  say  so,  but  such  weiw  my 
words.*  The  conclusion,  however,  was,  that  unless  the  kit  s 
of  France  would  give,  as  a  marriage-portion  with  his  dai«h«rr. 
the  duchies  of  Aoquitalne,  of  Normandy,  of  Anion,  of  Tui  r% 
the  eountiee  of  Fonthleu.  Maine,  and  PolUni.  and  every  oii»#« 
part  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  tbe  English  monarrb*.  tUf 
king  would  not  desist  from  his  intended  invasion  of  Fr4acT, 
but  would  despoil  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  wbirh  h^l  ta-vn 
unittstly  detained  from  him  ;  and  that  he  should  depcni  an 
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<   Oh !  ttaC  the  grsv*  had  nndlow^d  fafan,  ere  he 
I   SthrM  a^  the  ileephig  ddm,  uid  imt  him  forth 
To  danghter!    Sure  that  holy  hemit  ipake 
The  AhaSghtf^  hidiUiig  S  who  in  his  cuver 
Of  oanqueit  met  the  King^  and  bade  him  cease 
Th«  work  of  death*  before  the  wiath  divine 
Fen  heary  on  hla  head. .  .  FaU  icon  it  feU 
And  9imk  Mm  to  the  giave; . .  and  looa  that  wrath 
On  in.  dika  to  gnflt.  idike  shaU  lUl ; 
Fir  thooaands  and  ten  thomandi^  by  the  sword 
Cat  oC  and  sent  before  the  Eternal  Judge, 
With  all  thdr  nnrepented  crimes  upon  than. 
Cry  oot  Ibr  vengeance ;  for  the  widow's  groan, 
Thoogh  liere  Ae  groan  unpltied  or  unheard. 
Is  heard  In  heaven  against  us :  o'er  this  land 
For  UHi  of  hnnsn  slain,  nnsepulchred. 
Steam  pestUenoe,  and  doud  the  Uesnd  sun ! 
The  wnth  of  God  li  on  us, . .  God  hath  raised 


hh  svofd  tat  the  seeomplitbiBfnt  of  flie  above,  and  for  de- 
priviag  kiaf  CiMrifls  of  hfa  erowa. 

"  The  khit  avovtd  what  tba  aichblibop  faai  Mid,  and 
addod,  chaS  thoa,  vitb  God's  aid,  bo  would  act ;  and  prooiiaed 
it  oa  tbe  von!  of  a  king.  The  archbishop  of  Bourgei  then ,  ac- 
cardinf  to  Cb«  cuitom  in  France,  demanded  pemUtion  to 
tpedk  and  said,  *  O  Ung  I  how  canM  thoa,  oonilitentif  with 
booQiir  aad  jnstiee,  Chm  with  to  dethrone  and  Iniqaltonsly 
docray  Cbc  moat  Chrfttfan  Unf  of  the  Frea^,  oar  very  dear 
lord,  and  noal  caceUcut  of  all  the  king*  la  cbrlctendom.  O 
kJufr!  wMi  an  doe  reverenee  and  respect,  dost  thoa  think  that 
he  has  oAred  by  me  roch  extent  of  territory,  and  to  largo  a 
ran  of  money  with  his  dangbtor  in  marriage,  through  any 
ftar  of  thee,  thy  sobiecti,  or  alliea  ?  By  no  means ;  but,  moved 
br  pity  and  bis  love  of  peaice,  he  has  made  these  oflbrs  to  avoid 
the  shedding  of  Innocent  blood,  and  that  Christian  people 
*nxy  DOt  be  overwhelmed  In  the  miseries  of  war ;  for  when- 
r^wT  tboa  sbalt  make  thy  promised  attempt  he  will  call  upon 
God,  the  blessed  Vlrghi,  and  on  all  the  saints,  making  his 
appeal  to  tbem  fbr  the  Jttstioe  of  }A»  cause ;  and  with  their 
s:d.  aad  tbc  support  of  bis  loyal  subJacU  and  falthAil  alMes, 
iboa  Witt  be  driven  oat  of  his  dominions,  or  thou  wilt  be  made 
prisoner,  or  tlioa  wHt  there  suflbr  death  by  orders  of  that  Jast 
L^cf  vlioee  ambaasadors  we  are. 

**  *  We  have  now  only  to  intreat  of  thee  that  thou  wouldst 
hive  as  safely  condocted  oat  of  thy  realm ;  and  that  thou 
«<mldiC  wrfte  to  oar  said  king,  under  thy  hand  and  seal,  the 
aoswer  wfaieb  tboa  bast  bad  given  to  us.' 

**  The  king  khidly  granted  their  request ;  and  the  ambas- 
tad/trs,  havtag  received  handsome  presents,  retnmed  by  way 
of  Dover  to  Calais,  aad  tbcnoe  to  Paris.** 

Motulrdett  vol.  Iv.  p.  Ii9. 

Within  a  fsw  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  king 
Hmry.  whose  preparations  were  now  completed,  sent  one  of 
h ;«  hrralds,  called  Glocester,  to  Paris,  to  deliver  letters  to  the 
liiapT.  of  which  the  contents  were  as  follows. 

"^  To  the  very  noble  prfaoe  Charles,  oar  ooosin  and  adrer- 
u/y  of  France.  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
i&d  of  France.  To  give  to  every  one  what  is  their  due,  is  a 
•nrk  of  inspiration  aoid  wise  council,  very  noble  prince,  our 
rnoilo  and  adversary.  The  noble  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Fnuxe  were  Ibnnerly  united,  now  they  are  divided.  At  that 
t'.oie  it  wae  eostomary  fbr  each  person  to  exalt  his  name  by 
gtorioos  victories,  and  by  this  single  virtue  to  extol  the  honour 
of  God,  to  wiMm  bolbiess  belongs,  and  to  give  peace  to  his 
chtmrliL,  by  sofajectlng  In  battle  the  enemies  of  the  public  weal ; 
tnx  alaa !  good  fisitb  among  Undred  and  brotherly  love  have 
b(«n  perrerted.  and  Lot  persecutes  Abraham  by  human  Im- 
pitaDoa,  and  Diaseotioa,  the  mother  of  Anger,  has  been 
Tx\\ed  from  tfae  dead. 

**  We,  however,  appeal  to  tfie  sovereign  Judge,  who  fs  nei- 


This  Fropheten,  and  goes  befbre  her  path ; .  . 
Our  brethren*  vainly  vaUant,  fidl  beneath  them, 
Clogging  with  gore  their  weapons,  or  in  the  flood 
Whelm*d  like  the  I^ptian  tyrant's  impious  host^ 
Mangled  and  swoln,  their  blacken'd  carcasses 
Float  on  the  tainted  current  1    We  remain. 
For  yet  our  rulers  wiU  purtue  the  war. 
We  atUl  remain  to  perish  by  the  sword. 
Soon  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  God, 
Conscious,  too  late,  of  foUyjmd  of  guilt, 
Unlujured,  improroked,  who  dared  to  risk 
The  life  His  goodness  gave  us,  on  the  chance 
Of  war,  and  in  obedience  to  our  chiefi 
Ihurst  jdisobey  our  God.'* 

Then  terror  seised 
The  troops  and  late  repentance ;  and  they  thought 
The  spirits  of  the  mothers  and  their  babes 
Famish'd  at  Boan  sat  on  the  clouds  of  night,* 


ther  swayed  by  prayers  nor  gifts  flrom  ddng  right,  that  we 
have,  from  pure  affection,  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to 
preserve  the  peace ;  and  we  must  now  rely  on  the  sword  for 
regaining  what  Is  Justly  our  heritage,  and  those  rights  which 
have  from  old  time  belonged  to  us ;  and  we  feel  such  assur- 
anoe  in  our  courage,  that  we  will  fight  till  death  in  the  cause 
ofjnstioe. 

**  The  written  Uw  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  ordains, 
that  before  any  person  conuneioces  an  attack  on  a  dty  he  shall 
first  oflbr  terms  of  peace ;  and  although  violence  has  detained 
(hmi  us  our  rightful  inheritances,  charity,  however,  induces 
us  to  attempt,  by  fair  means,  their  recovery ;  for  should  justice 
be  denied  us,  we  may  then  resort  to  arms. 

**  And  to  avoid  having  our  conscience  affected  by  this  matter, 
we  make  our  personal  request  to  you,  and  exhort  you,  by  the 
bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  evangelical 
doctrine.  Friend,  restore  what  thoa  owest,  for  soch  is  the 
will  of  God  to  prevent  the  eftision  of  the  Mood  of  man,  who 
was  created  In  his  likeness.  Soch  restitution  of  rigfaU,  cruelly 
torn  fWrni  us,  and  which  wa  have  so  Ik^uently  demanded  by 
our  ambassadors,  will  be  agraeabla  to  the  supreme  God,  and 
secure  peace  on  earth. 

**  From  our  love  of  peace  we  were  inclined  to  refuse  fifty 
thousand  golden  crowns  lately  oflbrcd  us;  for  being  more 
desirous  of  peaoS  than  riches,  we  have  preferred  eojoying  the 
patrimony  left  us  by  our  venerable  ancestors,  with  our  very 
dear  cousin  Catherine,  your  noble  dangbtor,  to  Iniqaltonsly 
mnltiplylng  our  treasures,  and  thus  disgracing  the  honour  of 
our  crown,  which  Ood  forbid  I 

**  Given  under  our  privy  seal,  in  our  castle  of  Southampton, 
the  5di  day  of  the  month  of  August.** 

iicnUrtlet^  vol  iv.  p.  137. 

I  **  While  Henry  V.  lay  at  the  siege  of  Dreux,  an  honest 
hermit,  unknown  to  him,  came  and  told  him  the  great  evils  he 
brought  upon  Christendom  by  his  unjust  ambition,  who  usurped 
the  kingdom  of  France,  against  all  manner  of  right,  and  coo. 
trary  to  the  will  of  Ood ;  wherefore  in  bis  holy  name  be  threa- 
tened him  with  a  severe  and  sudden  punishment,  if  he  desisted 
not  from  his  entorprise.  Henry  took  this  exhortotion  either 
as  an  Idle  whimsey,  or  a  snggestion  of  the  Dauphin's,  and 
was  bat  the  more  oonflrmedin  his  design.  But  the  blow  soon 
followed  the  threatening ;  for  within  some  few  months  after, 
he  was  smitten  in  the  fbndament  with  a  strange  and  incurable 

disease.*' — Me%eraif, 
H 

s  .  .  .  **  Reseraverat  antrum 

Tartareus  rector  pallens ;  utque  anna  nefanda 
Spectorent,  caperentquosui  solatia  fati, 
Invisas  illue  Libyes  emiserot  umbras. 
Undique  consedAre  arvis,  nigrAque  ooronA 
InfccAre  diem,  vemtilis  umbra  Jugurtbs?, 
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Circling  tbe  forts,  to  hall  with  gloomy  joy 
The  hour  of  vengeance. 

Nor  the  English  chiefs 
Heard  these  loud  murmure  heedless ;  counselling 
They  met  despondent  Suffolk,  now  their  chie^ 
Since  Salisbury  fell,  began. 

**  It  now  were  vain 
Lightly  of  this  our  more  than  mortal  foe 
To  speak  contemptuous.     She  hath  vanquish*d  us, 
Aided  by  Hell's  leagued  powers,  nor  aught  avails 
Man  unassisted  'gainst  Infernal  powers 
To  dare  the  conflict.  *     Were  it  best  remain 
Waiting  the  doubtful  aid  of  Burgundy, 
Doubtful  and  still  delay'd  ?  or  fh>m  this  place. 
Scene  of  our  shame,  retreating  as  we  may, 
Tet  struggle  to  preserve  the  guarded  towns 
Of  the  Orleannols?" 

He  ceased,  and  with  a  sigh. 
Struggling  with  pride  that  heaved  his  gloomy  breast, 
Talbot  replied,  "  Our  council  little  boots : 
For  by  their  numbers  now  made  bold  In  fear  ^ 
The  soldien  will  not  fight,  they  will  not  heed 
Our  vain  resolves,  heart-wither'd  by  the  spells 
Of  this  accursed  sorceress.     Soon  will  come 
The  expected  host  from  England ;  even  now 
Perchance  the  tall  bark  scuds  across  the  deep 
That  bears  my  son :  young  Talbot  comes, . .  he  comes 
To  find  his  sire  disgraced  1  But  soon  mine  arm. 
By  vengeance  nerved,  and  shame  of  such  defeat, 
Shall  fh>m  the  crest-fidrn  courage  of  yon  witch. 
Regain  its  ancient  glory.     Near  the  coast 
Best  is  it  to  retreat,  and  there  expect 
The  coming  succour." 

Thus  the  warrior  spake. 
Joy  ran  through  all  the  tnwps  \  as  though  retreat 
Were  safety.     Silently  in  ordered  ranks 
They  Issue  forth,  &vour'd  by  the  thick  clouds 
Which  mantled  o'er  the  moon.  With  throbbing  hearts 
Fearftil  they  speeded  on  ;  some  in  sad  thoughts 
Of  distant  England,  and  now  wise  too  late. 
Cursing  in  bitterness  the  evil  hour 
That  led  them  fh>m  her  shores ;  some  .in  fidnt  hope 
Thinking  to  see  their  native  land  again ; 
Talbot  went  musing  on  hb  former  fame. 
Sullen  and  stem,  and  feeding  on  dark  thoughts. 
And  meditating  vengeance. 

In  the  walls 
Of  Orleans,  though  her  habitants  with  joy 
Humbly  acknowledged  the  high  aid  of  Heaven, 
Of  many  a  heavy  111  and  bitter  loss 
Mindftil,  such  mingled  sentiments  they  felt 

HannibalU  sctI  Manet,  captique  Syphadi : 
Qui  nunc  erertu  tecum  Carthaginlt  arcei 
Ignothn  Dell,  pottquam  fpralla  caxnpt 
Ffolia  Thapilact,  at  Latim  riAkn  fVirorML'* 

SmppUtmenium  Lmeamit  Llb.lU. 

I  am  not  crnitdout  of  having  Imitated  thete  linet ;  but  I 
would  not  lot«  the  oppottunlty  of  quoting  to  flno  a  pattago 
from  Thoroat  May,  an  author  to  whom  I  ow*  tomo  obllga- 
tloQt,  and  who  U  not  mncmtie.'ed  at  hit  mcritt  deterve. 
May  blmtelf  bat  Imitated  Valeriui  Flaccut  In  thit  pattage, 
though  he  hat  greatly  turputiHt  him. 

**  Rt  pater  orantrt  cvtorum  Tartarut  umbnu, 
Nube  eavA,  tandem  ad  merit*  tpectaciila  piigns 
Emlttlt  s  tiimml  nlgretrunt  culmlna  montlt." 


As  one  from  shipwreck  saved,  the  first  warm  grlow 

Of  transport  past,  who  contemplates  himself 

Preserved  alone,  a  solitary  wretch, 

Possess'd  of  life  indeed,  but  reft  of  all 

That  makes  man  love  to  live.  The  chieftaina  shared 

The  social  bowl  *,  glad  of  the  town  relieved. 

And  communing  of  that  miraculous  Blaid, 

Who  came  the  saviour  of  the  realm  of  France, 

When  vanqulsh'd  in  the  frequent  field  of  sluune 

Her  bravest  warriors  trembled. 

Joan  the  wbQe 
Fasting  and  silent  to  tbe  convent  pass'd, 
Conrade  with  her,  and  Isabel ;  both  mute, 
Tet  gasing  on  her  oft  with  anxious  eyes. 
Looking  the  consolation  that  they  fear'd 
To  give  a  voice  to.     Mow  they  reach'd  the  docne  : 
The  glaring  torches  o'er  the  house  of  death 
Stream'd  a  sad  splendour.  Flowers  and  ftineral  bcrb^ 
Bedeck'd  the  bier  of  Theodore, .  .  the  rue. 
The  dark  green  rosemary,  and  the  violet. 
That  pluck'd  Uke  him  wither'd  in  its  firat  bloom. 
Dissolved  In  sorrow,  Isabel  her  grief 
Poured  copiously,  and  Conrade  also  wept : 
Joan  only  shed  no  tears,  firom  her  flz'd  eye 
Intelligence  was  absent,  and  she  seem'd. 
Though  listening  to  the  dirge  of  death,  to  hear 
And  comprehend  it  not,  till  in  the  grave, .  . 
In  his  last  home, . .  now  Theodore  was  laid. 
And  earth  to  earth  upon  the  coffin  thrown ; 
Then  the  Maid  started  at  that  mortal  sound. 
And  her  lip  quiver'd,  and  on  Isabel, 
Trembling  and  ftJnt,  she  leant,  and  pale  as  death. 

Then  in  the  priest  arose  an  earnest  hope. 
That  weary  of  the  world  and  sick  with  woe. 
The  Maid  might  dwell  with  them  a  virgin  vow*d. 
**  Ah,  damsel  I  "  slow  he  spake,  and  crossM  his  Ureast. 
*'  Ah,  damsel !  fkvour'd  as  thou  art  of  heaven. 
Let  not  thy  soul  beneath  its  sorrow  sink 
Despondent;  Heaven  by  sorrow  disciplines 
The  fhmard  heart,  and  chastens  whom  it  love«. 
Therelbre,  companion  of  thy  way  of  lift?. 
Shall  sorrow  wean  thee  fhmi  this  ftitbless  world. 
Where  happiness  provokes  the  traveller's  chase. 
And  like  the  midnight  meteor  of  the  manh 
Allures  his  long  and  perilous  pursuit. 
Then  leaves  him  dark  and  comfortless.     O  Maid : 
Fix  thou  thine  eyes  upon  that  heavenly  dawn 
Beyond  the  night  of  lifie !    Thy  race  is  run. 
Thou  hast  deliver'd  Orleans :  now  perfect 
Thyself,  accomplish  all,  and  be  the  child 


1  To  tome,  tayt  Speed,  It  may  appear  more  booourabl^  t^* 
our  nation,  that  th^  were  not  to  be  expelled  by  a  buman 
power,  but  by  a  divine,  extraordinarily  rerealinf  ittclf. 

,*  **  Kec  pavidum  murmur ;  contentu  audada  rrerlt 
Tantaque  turba  metu  ponarun:  tolrit  ab  omnL" 

Jtfa|f,  Smp,  L 


>  In  Rymer't  Fctdera  are  two  proclamationt,  ooe  **  contra 
capitaneot  et  toldariot  terglvertantea.  Incantatlonfliua  PurlW 
terrlflcatot ;  **  the  other,  "  de  fugitlvii  ab  exerdtu  quot  trrrt. 
culamenta  Puella  exanUnaveraat,  areetandlt.** 

*  Rontard  remarks, 

**  Rien  n*ett  metlleur  pour  rhomme  toiilagrr 
Apret  le  mal,  que  le  boire  et  manger.** 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 
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Of  GoiL     Amid  these  ncred  haunts  the  groaa 

Of  voc  i»  nertr  heard  ;  these  hallow'd  roo& 

Be-ecbo  only  to  the  pealing  quire, 

The  chanted  mass,  and  vii^gin's  holy  hymn, 

Cekstial  sounds  !     Secluded  here,  the  soul 

Beedvet  a  foretaste  of  her  joys  to  come ; 

This  is  the  abode  of  piety  and  peace ; 

Oh  !  be  their  inmate.  Maiden  !     Come  to  rest. 

Die  to  the  world,  and  liye  espoused  to  Heaven  I " 

Then  Conrade  answered, "  Father :  Heaven  has  callM 
This  Maid  to  acUve  duties." 

"  Active  !  "  cried 
The  astonishM  Monk  ;  **  thou  dost  not  know  the  toils 
This  holy  war&re  asks ;  thou  dost  not  know 
How  powi^ul  the  attacks  that  Satan  makes 
By  sinful  Nature  aided  !  Dost  thou  think 
It  is  an  easy  task  from  the  fond  breast 
To  root  alitection  out  ?  to  burst  the  cords 
Which  grapple  to  society  the  heart 
Of  social  man  ?  to  rouse  the  unwilling  spirit, 
That,  rebel  to  devotion,  fidntly  pours 
The  cold  lip-worship  of  the  wearying  prayer  ? 
To  fear  and  tremble  at  Him,  yet  to  love 
A  God  of  Terrors  ?     Maid  beloved  of  Heaven, 
Come  to  this  sacred  trial !  share  with  us 
The  day  of  penance  and  the  night  of  prayer  1 
Humble  thysdf ;  feel  thine  own  worthlessness, 
A  reptile  worm,  before  thy  birth  oondemn'd 
To  all  the  horron  of  thy  Maker's  wrath. 
The  lot  ci  fidlen  mankind  I     Oh,  hither  come  I 
Humble  thyself  in  ashes.     So  thy  name 
Shall  live  amid  the  blessed  host  of  saints. 
And  unborn  pilgrims  at  thy  hallowed  shrine 
Poor  forth  their  pious  offerings." 

«<Hearme,  &ther!** 
Exc]aim*d  the  awaken'd  Maid.     **  Amid  these  tombs. 
Cold  as  tlieir  clayey  tenants,  know,  my  heart 
Most  never  grow  to  stone  !  Chill  thou  thyself. 
And  break  thy  midnight  rest,  and  tell  thy  beads, 
And  labour  through  thy  stiU  repeated  prayer : 
Fear  thou  thy  God  of  Terrors  ;  spurn  the  gifts 
He  gave,  and  sepulchre  thyself  alive  ! 
But  &r  more  valued  is  the  vine  that  bends 
Beneath  its  swelling  dusters,  than  the  dark 
And  joyless  ivy,  round  the  cloister's  wall 
Wreathing  its  barren  arms^     For  me  I  know 
That  I  have  fiuthAiUy  obey'd  my  call, 
CooAding  not  in  mine  own  strength,  but  His 
Wbo  sent  me  forth  to  suffer  and  to  do 
His  will ;  and  in  that  fidth  I  shall  appear 


<  A  lighter  kind  of  helmet. 

I  The  ihlcld  was  often  worn  thus.  *'  Among  the  French- 
ihwe  WW  a  young  lusty  esquire  of  Gascoigne,  named 
WiUiaaa  Martliant,  who  came  oat  among  the  foremost  into 
the  Arid,  well  mounted,  bis  shield  about  his  neck,  and  his 
»pear  ia  his  hand.** — Bamet. 

TbU  is  freqaently  alluded  to  in  romance.  **  Then  the 
koigbt  of  the  burning  sword  stepl  forward,  and  lifting  up  his 
arm  as  if  be  would  strike  Cjnocephal  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
Ktxed  with  his  left  band  on  the  shield,  wiiich  he  pulled  to 
him  with  so  much  strength,  that  plucking  It  from  his  neck  he 
brought  btm  to  tbe  ground." — Amadi$  de  Greece. 

Sometimes  tbe  shield  was  laced  to  the  shoulder. 

The  shield  of  tlie  middle  ages  must  not  be  confounded  with 


Before  the  just  tribunal  of  that  God 

Whom  grateful  love  has  taught  me  to  adore  I" 

Severe  she  spake,  for  sorrow  in  her  heart 
Had  wrought  unwonted  sternness.     From  the  dome 
They  pass'd  In  silence,  when  with  hasty  steps 
Sent  by  the  chiefs,  a  messenger  they  met. 
Who,  in  alarm,  the  mlssion'd  Virgin  sought, 
A  bearer  of  ill  tidings. 

"Holy  Maid!" 
He  said,  "  tiiey  ask  thy  counsel.     Burgundy 
Comes  in  the  cause  of  England,  and  his  troops 
Scarce  three  lesgues  from  the  walls,  a  fearful  power. 
Rest  tented  for  the  night" 

"  Say  to  the  chiefs. 
At  mom  I  will  be  with  them,"  she  replied  ; 
**  And  to  this  urgency  will  give  meantime 
My  nightly  thoughts." 

So  saying  on  she  went 
In  thoughtftil  silence.     A  brief  while  she  mused. 
Brief,  but  sufficing  to  excite  her  soul. 
As  with  a  power  and  impulse  not  its  own. 
To  some  great  purpose.     **  Conrade  I "  then  she  said, 
**  I  pray  thee  meet  me  at  the  eastern  gate 
With  a  swift  steed  prepared,. .  for  I  must  hence." 

Her  voice  was  calm,  and  Conrade  through  the  gloom 
Saw  not  the  flush  that  witness'd  on  her  cheek 
Inward  emotion  at  some  thought  conceived. 
She  to  her  quarters  hastily  repaired. 
There  with  a  light  and  unplumed  casquetel  i 
She  helm'd  her  head  \   hung  from  her  neck  the 
shield,  s 

And  forth  she  went.     Her  Conrade  by  the  gate 
Awaited.     **  May  I,  Maiden,  ask  unblamed 
Whither  this  midnight  journey  ?  may  I  share 
The  peril  ?  "  cried  the  warrior.     She  r^oin'd, 
**  This,  Conrade,  must  not  be.     Alone  I  go. 
That  impulse  of  the  soul  which  comes  from  God 
Sends  me.     But  thou  of  this  remain  assured. 
If  aught  that  I  must  enterprise  required 
Associate  firmness,  thou  shouldst  be  the  man. 
Best, .  .  last, . .  and  only  friend ! " 

So  up  she  sprung 
And  left  him.     He  beheld  the  warden  close 
The  gate,  and  listen'd  to  her  courser's  tramp, 
Till  soon  upon  his  ear  the  far-off  sound 
FeU  fidntly,  and  was  lost 

Swift  o'er  the  vale 
Sped  the  good  courser ;  eagerly  the  Maid 
Gave  the  loose  rein,  and  now  her  speed  attain'd 


that  of  the  ancients.  The  knight  might  easily  bear  his  small 
shield  around  his  neck  ;  but  the  Grecian  warrior  stood  pro^ 
teeting  his  thighs  and  his  iegs,  his  breast  also  and  his  shoulders 
with  the  body  qfhis  broad  shield. 

ArrtZsf  lufUfK  yttrr^t  ttttku^ttfJUfi'  —  Tiprtteus. 

But  the  moit  convenient  shields  were  used  by 

"  Ceux  qu'on  volt  demeurer  dans  les  lies  Alandes, 
Qui  portent  pour  pavois,  des  eacallles  si  grandes, 
Que  lors  qu'il  faut  camper,  le  sotdat  qui  s'en  sert 
En  fait  comme  une  hutte,  et  s'y  met  i  oouvert." 

Alaric, 
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The  dark  encampment    Through  the  sleeping  ranks 
Onward  she  pass'd.     The  trampling  of  her  steed 
Or  mingled  with  the  soldier's  busy  dreams. 
Or  with  yague  terrors  flll*d  his  startled  sense, 
Prompting  a  secret  prayer. 

So  on  she  pass'd 
To  where  in  loftier  shade  arose  the  tent 
Of  Burgundy :  light  leaping  firom  her  seat 
She  entered. 

On  the  earth  the  chieftain  slept, 
His  mantle  scarft  around  him;  near  him  hung 
His  helmet  and  his  shield,  and  at  his  side 
Within  hand-reach  his  sword.     Profound  he  slept. 
Nor  heard  the  coming  courser^s  sounding  hoof, 
Nor  entering  footstep.     "Burgundy ! "  she  cried, 
**  What,  Burgundy  !  awake !  **    He  started  up 
And  saw  the  gleam  of  arms,  and  to  his  sword 
Reach'd  a  quick  hand.     But  what  he  now  beheld 
Thriird  him,  for  ftill  upon  her  fiice  the  lamp 
Cast  its  deep  glare,  and  in  her  solemn  look 
Was  an  unearthly  meaning.     Pale  she  was. 
And  in  her  eye  a  saintly  lustre  beam'd. 
And  that  most  calm  and  holiest  confidence 
That  guilt  knows  never.     "  Burgundy,  thou  seest 
The  Maid  op  Orlsaks." 

As  she  spake,  a  voice 
Exclaim'd,  <*  Die,  sorceress  !  **  and  a  knight  rush*d  in. 
Whose  name  by  her  illustrated  yet  lives, 
Franquet  of  Arras.     With  uplifted  arm 
Furious  he  came  ;  her  buckler  broke  the  blow, 
And  forth  she  flashed  her  sword,  and  with  a  stroke 
Swift  that  no  eye  could  ward  it,  and  of  strength 
No  mail  might  blunt,  smoke  on  his  neck,  his  neck 
Unfenccd,  for  he  in  haste  aroused  had  cast 
An  armet  *  on ;  resistless  there  she  smote, 
And  to  the  earth  prone  fell  the  headless  trunk 
Of  Franquet 

Then  on  Bargimdy  she  fiz*d 
Her  eye  severe.     **  Go,  chief,  and  thank  thy  God 
That  he  with  lighter  Judgements  visits  thee 
Than  fell  on  SIsera,  or  by  Judlth*s  band 
He  wrought  upon  the  Assyrian  1    Thank  thy  God, 
That  when  his  vengeance  smote  the  Invading  sons 
Of  England,  equal  though  thou  wert  in  guilt. 
Thee  he  has  spared  to  work  by  penitence 
And  better  deeds  atonement" 

Thus  she  spake, 
Then  issued  forth,  and  bounding  on  her  steed 
Sped  o*er  the  plain.     Dark  on  the  upland  bank 
The  hedge-row  trees  distinct  and  colourless 
Roee  on  the  grey  horiaon,  and  the  Loire 
Form*d  In  Its  winding  way  islands  of  light 
Amid  the  shadowy  vale,  when  now  she  reach'd 
The  walls  of  Orleans. 

From  the  eastern  clouds 
The  sun  came  forth,  as  to  the  assembled  chiefii 
The  Maiden  pass'd.     Her  bending  thitherwards 
The  Bastard  met     "  New  perils,  threaten  us,** 
He  saidi  **  new  toils  await  us ;  Burgundy, .  .  .  ** 

"  Fear  not  for  Burgundy  1  '*  the  Maid  replied, 
-  Him  will  the  Lord  direct  Our  earliest  scouts 
Shall  tell  his  homeward  march.     What  of  the  troops 

*  The  armet  or  chsprlle  de  fer  wm  an  Iron  hat,  occmIod- 
ftlly  put  oo  bj  knights  when  thej  retired  (yom  the  beat  of  the 


Of  England?** 

'<  They,*'  the  son  of  Orleans  cried, 
*'  By  darkness  favour'd,  fled ;  yet  not  by  fll^t 
Shall  these  invaders  now  escape  the  arm 
Of  retribution.     Even  now  our  troops. 
By  battle  unfatigued,  unsatisfied 
With  conquest,  clamour  to  pursue  the  foe.** 

The  delegated  Damsel  thus  repUed: 
"  So  let  them  fly.  Dunois  !  But  other  work 
Than  that  of  battle,  now  must  be  perfonn*d. 
We  move  not  in  pursuit,  till  we  have  paid 
The  rites  of  burial  to  our  countrymen. 
And  hymn'd  our  gratitude  to  that  AH-jnat 
Who  gave  the  victory.     Thou,  meantime,  dlaiMitch 
Tidings  to  Chinon :  let  the  King  set  forth, 
That  crowning  him  before  assembled  France^ 
In  Rheims  delivered  tnm  the  enemy, 
I  may  accomplish  alL** 

So  said  the  Maid, 
Then  to  the  gate  moved  on.    The  asaemUed  troofv 
Beheld  her  coming,  and  they  smote  their  ■>»i*>iH«, 
And  with  one  voice  of  greeting  bless'd  her  name 
And  pray'd  her  to  punue  the  flying  foe. 
She  wav'd  her  hand,  and  sUently  they  stood. 
Attentive  while  she  spake ; . .  **  Fellows  in  mtiom  ! 
We  must  not  speed  to  joyftil  victory. 
And  leave  our  gallant  comrades  where  they  lie. 
For  dogs,  and  wolves,  and  carrlon-blrds  a  prey ; 
Ere  we  advance,  let  ns  discharge  to  them 
The  duty  that  Is  due.** 

So  said  the  Maid; 
And  as  she  spake,  the  thirst  of  battle  dies 
In  every  breast,  such  awe  and  love  pervade 
The  listening  troops.   They  o'er  the  cone-strewn  plain 
Speed  to  their  sad  employment :  some  dig  deep 
The  house  of  death ;  some  bear  tlie  lifeless  load ; 
Others  the  while  search  careftilly  around. 
If  haply  they  may  And  surviving  yet 
Some  wounded  wretches.     As  they  labour  tbuiv 
They  mark  for  off  the  iron-blase  ot  arms ; 
See  distant  standards  waving  on  the  air. 
And  hear  the  clarion's  clang.     Then  spake  the  BlaSd 
To  Conrade,  and  she  bade  him  haste  to  espy 
The  coming  army ;  or  to  meet  their  march 
With  friendly  greeting,  or  If  foes  they  came 
With  such  array  of  battle  as  short  space 
Allow'd :  the  warrior  sped  across  the  plain, 
And  soon  beheld  the  banoer'd  UUes  wave. 

Their  chief  was  Richemont :  he  when  as  he  tac«rd 
What  rites  employed  the  Virgin,  straightway  bftde 
His  troops  assist  in  burial ;  they,  though  grieved 
At  late  arrival,  and  the  expected  day 
Of  conquest  past,  yet  give  their  willing  aid : 
They  dig  the  general  grave,  and  thither  bear 
English  or  French  alike  commingled  now. 
And  heap  the  mound  of  death. 

Amid  the  plain 
There  was  a  little  eminence,  of  old  ■ 

Raised  o'er  some  honour'd  chieftain's  narrow  ]ioa-«.     I 
His  praise  the  song  had  ceased  to  celebrate. 
And  many  an  unknown  age  had  the  long  grass 

I 

battle  to  take  bresth,  nd  at  times  wbea  tiny  oouU  aot  wuh    ' 
proprtetj  go  imaroMd. 
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Wa?ed  o'er  that  namdefls  moond,  though  baireii  now 
'    Beoetth  the  ftvqacnt  tretd  of  multitudefl. 

There  elevate,  the  martial  Maiden  stood, 
.    Her  brow  imhrltn'd,  and  floating  on  the  wind 

Her  long  dark  locks.     The  silent  troops  around 

Stood  thickly  thnmg'd,  as  o*cr  the  fertile  field 
.  BaiowB  the  ripcn*d  com.  The  passing  breese 
'   Bore  not  a  murmur  from  the  numerous  host, 

Such  deep  attentfoo  held  them.     She  began. 

"  Glory  to  those  who  in  their  country*s  cause 
,    Fan  in  the  Held  of  battle  t  ConntiTmen, 
I    I  stand  not  here  to  mourn  these  gallant  men, 
I   Oar  comrades,  nor  with  vain  and  idle  phrase 
Of  sorrow  and  compassion,  to  console 
The  friends  who  loved  them.     They  indeed  who  fen 
Beneath  oppresrfon^  banner,  merit  weU 
Oar  pity ;  nuiy  the  God  of  Peace  and  Love 
Be  mcrdful  to  those  blood-guttty  men 
Who  came  to  desolate  the  realm  of  France, 
T^  make  us  bow  the  knee^  and  crouch  Uke  slaves 
Before  a  foreign  master.     Give  to  these. 
And  to  their  wives  and  orphan  little>ones 
That  on  their  distant  fether  vainly  cry 
For  bread,  stve  these  your  pity ! .  . .  Wretched  men. 
Forced  or  Inveigled  Arom  their  homes,  or  driven 
By  need  and  hunger  to  the  trade  of  blood  ; 
Or,  if  with  ft«e  and  wilUng  mind  they  came, 
Most  wretched, .  .  for  before  the  eternal  throne 
Gollty  alike  In  act  and  wIU  they  stand. 
Bat  oar  dead  comrades  for  their  country  fought ; 
No  arts  they  needed,  nor  the  specious  bribes 
Of  promise  to  alhire  them  to  this  fight, 
Tbb  holy  warferr  t  them  their  parents  sent. 
And  as  they  raised  their  streaming  eyes  to  Heaven, 
Bade  them  go  forth,  and  from  the  ruffian's  sword 
Save  their  grey  hafrs :  them  their  dear  wives  sent  out, 
Yix'd  their  last  kisses  on  their  armed  hands  > 
And  bade  them  In  the  batUe  think  they  fought 
For  them  and  for  their  chfldren.     Thus  inflamed, 
By  every  milder  feeling,  they  went  forth. 
They  fought,  they  conquered.     To  this  holy  ground 
The  men  of  Orleans  in  the  days  to  come 
Shan  bring  their  boys,  and  teU  them  of  the  deeds 
Their  countrymen  achieved,  and  bid  them  learn 
Like  them  to  love  their  country,  and  Uke  them, 
Shoold  nsurpatian  pour  again  its  tide 
Of  desolation,  to  step  forth  and  stem 
FcarleaB,  the  fMotts  torrent.     Men  of  France, 
Mourn  not  for  these  our  comrades  I  boldly  they 
Foaght  the  good  flght,  and  that  Eternal  One, 
Who  hade  the  Angela  harbinger  his  Word 
With  '  Peace  on  earth,'  rewards  them.     We  survive 
Honouring  their  memories  to  avenge  their  faU 
Upon  the  unjust  invaders.    They  may  drain 
Their  kingdom's  wealth  and  lavishly  expend 
It*  Mood,  insanely  thinking  to  subdue 
This  wMe  and  populous  realm ;  for  easier  were  it 
To  move  the  ancient  mountains  firoro  their  base. 
Than  on  a  nation  knowing  its  own  strength 
To  fnroe  a  foreign  yoke.     France  then  is  safe. 

t  **  Sad  contra  (Eootria  pabei 

Vaa  vBaa  roeea  dodi  ant  piwcepta  requirit. 
ftiaalant,  natlqiM,  €C  csra  sapliMa 
D  pahan  lacrjuaantiaipie  ora  parentum. 


I 


My  glorious  mission  soon  wiU  be  fUlflU'd, 
My  work  be  done.     But  oh  1  remember  ye. 
And  in  their  generation  let  your  sons 
Transmit  to  theirs  the  aU-concemIng  truth. 
That  a  great  people  wrongfUUy  assaU'd, 
If  feithftil  to  themfelves,  and  resolute 
In  duty  to  the  last,  betide  what  may, . . 
Although  no  signs  be  given,  no  miracles 
Vouchsafed  as  now,  no  Prophetess  ordain'd, 
May  yet  with  hope  Invincible  hold  on, 
Belying  on  their  courage,  and  their  cause. 
And  the  sure  course  of  righteous  Providence." 
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Thus  to  the  martyrs  in  their  country's  cause 
The  Maiden  gave  their  feme ;  and  when  she  ceased, 
Such  murmur  from  the  multitude  arose. 
As  when  at  twilight  hour  the  summer  breeie 
Moves  o'er  the  dmy  vale.     There  was  not  one 
Who  moum'd  with  feeble  sorrow  for  his  friend, 
Slain  in  the  fight  of  freedom ;  or  if  chance 
Remembrance  with  a  tear  suflbsed  the  rye. 
The  patriot's  joy  shone  through. 

And  now  the  rites 
Of  sepulture  perform'd,  the  hymn  to  Heaven 
They  chanted.     To  the  town  the  Maid  retum'd, 
Dunois,  with  her,  and  Bichemont,  and  the  man 
Conrade,  whose  converse  most  the  Virgin  loved. 
They  of  pursuit  and  of  the  future  war 
Sat  communing ;  when  loud  the  trumpet's  voice 
Prodaim'd  a  herald's  coming. 

«  To  the  Maid," 
Such  was  his  errand,  "  and  to  thee,  Dunois, 
Son  of  the  chief  he  loved,  Du  Chastel  sends 
Greeting.     The  aged  warrior  hath  not  spared 
All  active  efforts  to  partake  your  toil. 
And  serve  his  country :  and  though  bite  arrived. 
He  share  not  in  the  fiune  your  arms  acquire 
His  heart  is  glad  that  he  is  late  arrived. 
And  Frsnoe  preserved  thus  early.     He  were  here 
To  join  your  host,  and  foUow  the  pursuit, 
But  Bichemont  is  his  foe.     To  that  high  Lord 
Thus  says  my  master :  We,  though  each  to  each 
Be  hostile,  aro  alike  the  embattled  sons 
Of  our  dear  country.     Therefore  do  thou  join 
The  conquering  teoops,  and  prosecute  success ; 
I  wiU  the  while  assault  what  guarded  towns 
Bedford  yet  holds  in  Orleannols  t  one  day. 
Perhaps  the  Constable  of  France  may  learn 
He  wrong'd  Du  ChasteL" 

As  the  herald  spake, 
Richemont's  cheek  redden'd,  partly  with  a  sense 
Of  shame,  and  partly  anger  half  supprest 
"  Say  to  thy  master,"  eagerly  he  said. 


Ostentant  parrot,  ragltuque  iodta  pulunt 
Corda  Tlrftm :  ansatlt  inflgunt  otcula  dextrii.** 

SOHu  Itaticus,  x\l.  587. 
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*<  I  am  the  foe  of  those  court  parasites 
Who  poison  the  King's  ear.     Him  who  shall  serve 
Our  country  in  the  field,  I  hold  my  friend  : 
Such  may  Du  Chastel  prove/* 

So  said  the  chief. 
And  pausing  as  the  herald  went  his  way, 
Tum'd  to  the  Virgin :  «*  If  I  guess  aright. 
It  Is  not  from  a  friendly  tongue's  report. 
That  thou  hast  heard  of  me." 

Dissembling  not 
The  unwelcome  truth, "  Yes,  chieftain  ! "  she  replied, 
**  Report  bespeaks  thee  haughty,  violent. 
Suffering  no  rival,  brooking  no  controul. 
And  executing  by  unrighteous  means 
The  judgements  of  thine  own  uulawftil  will.** 

"  But  hear  me.  Maid  of  Orleans !"  he  exclaim'd : 
*<  Should  the  wolf  enter  thy  defenceless  flock, 
Were  it  a  crime  if  thy  more  mighty  force 
Destroy'd  the  fell  destroyer  ?     If  thy  hand 
Had  slain  a  ruffian  as  he  burst  thy  door 
Prepared  for  midnight  murder,  should'st  thou  feel 
The  weight  of  blood  press  heavy  on  thy  soul  ? 
I  slew  the  wolves  of  state,  the  murderers 
Of  thousands.     Joan  !  when  rusted  in  its  sheath 
The  sword  of  justice  hung,  blamest  thou  the  man 
That  lent  his  weapon  for  the  righteous  deed  ?  " 

Conrade  replied,  **  Nay,  Richemont,  it  were  well 
To  slay  the  ruflian  as  he  bunt  thy  doors ; 
But  if  he  bear  the  plunder  safely  thence. 
And  thou  should'st  meet  him  on  the  future  day, 
Vengeance  must  not  be  thine  :  there  is  the  law 
To  punish ;  and  the  law  alloweth  not, 
That  the  accuser  take  upon  himself 
The  judge's  part ;  still  less  doth  it  allow 
That  he  should  execute  upon  the  accused 
Untried,  unheard,  a  sentence,  which  so  given 
Becomes,  whaie'er  the  case,  itself  a  crime.'* 

"  Thou  hast  said  wisely,**  cried  the  constable ; 
**  But  there  are  guilty  ones  above  the  law. 
Men  whose  black  crimes  exceed  the  utmost  bound 
Of  private  guilt ;  court  vermin  that  buxx  round, 
And  fly-blow  the  King's  ear,  and  make  him  waste. 
In  this  most  perilous  time,  his  people's  wealth 
And  blood  ;  immersed  one  while  in  sensual  sloth. 
Heedless  though  ruin  threat  the  realm  they  rule ; 
And  now  prelecting  some  mad  enterprise. 
Sending  their  troops  to  sure  defeat  and  shame. 
These  are  the  men  who  make  the  King  suspect 
Ills  wisest,  ikitbfullest,  best  counsellors ; 
And  for  themselves  and  their  dependents,  seixe 
All  places,  and  all  profits ;  and  they  wrest 
To  their  own  ends  the  statutes  of  the  land. 
Or  safely  break  tbrro ;  thus,  or  Indolent, 
Or  active,  ruinous  alike  to  Fnnoe« 
Wisely  thou  sayest,  warrior,  that  the  Law 
Should  strike  the  guilty;  but  the  voice  of  Justice 
Cries  out,  and  brings  conviction  as  it  cries, 
Whom  the  laws  cannot  reach,  the  dagger  should." 

The  Maid  repUed,  •*  It  seemeth  then,  O  chief. 
That  reasoning  to  thine  own  conviction  thus» 
Thou  standest  self-aoquitted  of  all  wrong, 
Sclf-Justifled,  yea,  self-approved.     I  ask  not 


Whether  this  public  seal  hath  look'd  askauni 

To  private  ends ;  men  easily  deceive 

Others,  and  oft  more  easily  themselves. 

But  what  if  one  reasoning  as  thou  hast  done 

Had  in  like  course  proceeded  to  the  act. 

One  of  the  people,  one  of  low  degree. 

In  whom  the  strong  desire  of  public  good 

Had  grown  to  be  his  one  sole  sleepless  thougbt, 

A  passion,  and  a  madness ;  raised  as  high 

Above  all  sordid  motives  as  thyself: 

Beneath  such  impulses  of  rivalry 

And  such  ambitious  pn^ects,  as  perforce 

Men  will  impute  to  ttiee  ?  had  such  a  man 

Stood  forth  the  self-appointed  minister 

To  execute  his  own  decrees  of  death. 

The  law  on  him  had  rightftillj  enforced 

That  sentence,  which  the  Almighty  hath  enjoinM 

Of  life  for  life.     Thou,  chief;  art  by  thy  rank 

And  power  exempted  from  the  penalty : 

What  then  hast  thou,  exampled, .  .  right  and  wrron^ 

Confounding  thus,  and  making  lawless  might 

The  judge  in  its  own  quarrel  ?     Trust  me,  chief. 

That  if  a  people  sorely  are  oppress'd. 

The  dreadftil  hour  of  overthrow  will  come 

Too  surely  and  too  soon  !     He  best  meanwhQe 

Performs  the  sage's  and  the  patriot's  part. 

Who  in  the  ear  of  rage  and  faction  breathes 

The  healing  words  of  love.'* 

Thus  commoned  they. 
Meantime,  all  panic-struck  and  terrified. 
The  English  urge  their  flight :  by  other  thoughts 
Possess*d  than  when,  elate  with  arrogance. 
They  dreamt  of  conquest,  and  the  crown  of  Tnmc9 
At  their  disposal     Of  their  hard  fought  fields^ 
Of  glory  hardly  eam*d,  and  loat  with  shame. 
Of  friends  and  brethren  sUughter'd,  and  the  tete 
Threatening  themselves,  they  brooded  sadly,  now 
Repentant  late  and  vainly.     They  whom  fear 
Erst  made  obedient  to  their  conquering  roarcb* 
Rise  on  them  In  defeat,  while  they  retire. 
Marking  their  path  with  ruin,  day  by  day 
Leaving  the  weak  and  wounded  destitute 
To  the  foe*s  mercy ;  thinking  of  their  home. 
Though  to  that  fiir-off  prospect  scarcely  hope 
Could  raise  a  sickly  eye.     Oh  then  what  joy 
Inspired  anew  their  bosoms,  when,  like  clouds 
Moving  in  shadows  down  the  distant  bill* 
They  saw  their  coming  succours  i    In  each  heart 
Doubt  raised  a  busy  tumult ;  soon  they  knew 
The  English  standard,  and  a  general  shout 
Burst  from  the  joyful  ranks :  yet  came  no  joy 
To  Talbot :  he,  with  dark  and  downward  brt>w. 
Mused  sternly,  till  at  length  aroused  to  hope 
Of  vengeance,  welcoming  his  gallant  son, 
He  brake  a  sullen  smile.  * 

**  Son  of  my  age, 
Welcome  young  Talbot  to  thy  first  of  flelda. 
Thy  Ikther  bids  thee  welcome,  though  dtsgraccd. 
Baffled,  and  flying  ftt>m  a  woman's  arm ! 
Tes,  by  my  former  glories  from  a  woman  ! 
The  scourge  of  France,  the  conqueror  of  men. 
Flying  before  a  woman  I     Son  of  Talbot, 
Had  the  winds  wafted  thee  a  few  days  sooner. 
Thou  hadst  seen  me  high  In  honour,  and  thy  name 

1       **  Shft  itcmly  shook  her  Aewf  locfct,  and  brske 
A  melaneboly  tmlle.**—  Qii«rlc«. 
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Alone  had  9catter*d  annies ;  yet,  my  son, 
I  bid  thee  welcome  !  here  we  rest  our  flight. 
And  five  mgain  the  foe.*' 

So  spake  the  chief; 
And  widl  he  counsel] 'd ;  for  not  yet  the  sun 
Had  mch*d  roeridiaxi  height,  when  o>r  the  plain 
fH  FUaj,  they  heheld  the  troops  of  France 
Speed  in  pursuit     Soon  as  the  tioops  of  France 
Beheld  the  dark  hattallons  of  the  foe 
Shadowing  the  distant  plain,  a  general  shout 
Bar«t  from  the  expectant  host,  and  on  they  prest, 
Elate  of  heart  and  eager  for  the  flght. 
With  ctemoun  ominous  of  victory. 
Tboa  nrgfns  on,  one  from  the  adverse  host 
Advanced  to  meet  them ;  they  his  garb  of  peace 
Knew,  and  cbey  halted  as  the  herald  spake 
His  hUding  to  the  chieftains.     **  Sirs ! "  he  cried, 
"  I  bear  defiance  to  you  from  the  Earl 
wnnam  of  Soflblk.     Here  on  this  fit  ground. 
He  wiDi  to  give  you  battle,  power  to  power, 
So  pleaae  you,  on  the  morrow." 

**  On  the  morrow 
We  win  join  battle  then,**  replied  Dunois, 
**  And  God  befHend  the  right !  **    Then  on  the  herald 
A  robe  iieb.fhrr*d  and  broider'd  he  bestow'd,  i 
A  eofily  guerdon.     Through  the  army  spread 
The  miwdoome  tidings  of  delay :  possessed 
With  ayitating  hopes  they  felt  the  hours 
I^aa  bcanHy ;  but  soon  the  night  wain'd  on. 
And  the  load  trumpets*  blare  from  broken  sleep 
Boused  them ;  a  second  time  the  thrilling  blast 
Bade  them  be  arm*d,  and  at  the  third  long  sound 
They  ranged  them  in  their  ranks.*    From  man  to  man 

■  When  the  annlef  of  England  and  France  lajr  In  the  plain 
b<f  eea  Vfronfosie  and  Fleni«nguere,  1339,  Edward  sent  to 
dmussd  a  day  of  battle  of  the  French  king.  **  An  herald  of 
the  diAe  of  CveldrM,  being  well  skilled  in  the  French  tongue, 
tras  ant  oo  this  erraiKl :  he  rode  forth  till  he  came  to  the 
Frmcfa  lioalte  wboe  bdag  admitted  before  the  king  and  his 
emmcil,  he  ipake  aloiid  these  words, '  Sir,  the  king  of  England 
n  here  bafd  hf  in  the  fields,  and  desires  to  fight  you  power 
against  power ;  and  if  you  please  to  appoint  him  a  day  be  will 
nni  faU  to  meet  yon  upon  the  word  of  a  king.*  This  message 
bring  tbos  deliTered,  king  Philip  yielded  either  to  glre  or 
take  battle  t-wo  days  after,  and  in  token  of  his  acceptance  of 
liw  news,  richly  rewarded  the  herald  with  furred  gowns,  and 
other  ^Ita  bestowed  on  bhn,  as  well  by  himself  as  others, 
the  priDon  and  lords  of  hts  host,  and  ao  dismissed  him  again.*' 


*  "  Efcry  man  was  warned  to  rise  from  sleep  at  the  first 
WKBd  of  the  trumpet;  at  the  second  to  arm  without  delay, 
atti  at  the  third  to  take  horse  in  his  due  place  uuder  the 
a>lovr«.**  — >  BarmtM. 

'  Religioas  eeremonies  seem  to  have  preceded  all  settled 
cofagtaaents  at  this  period.  On  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Cr*%»j  "  King  Edward  made  a  supper  In  his  royal  pavilion  for 
all  hia  chief  barons,  lords,  and  captains :  at  which  he  appeared 
wnnderfU  iheafftd  and  pleasant,  to  the  great  encouragement 
of  his  peofim.  Bvt  wben  thej  were  all  dismissed  to  their 
■rreral  ^aarters,  the  king  Idnuelf  retired  into  his  private  ora- 
tory, and  caaoe  before  the  altar,  and  there  prostrated  himself 
to  Abnigbty  God  and  dcToully  prayed,  *  That  of  his  Infinite 
jTc^idneaa  be  would  rouchsafe  to  look  down  on  thft  justice  of 
h»  canae.  and  remember  his  unfeigned  endeavours  for  a  recen- 
dlenaiC.  ahhoogh  they  had  all  been  rendered  frustrateby  his 
tnetait* :  that  if  he  should  be  brought  to  a  battle  the  neat  day 
tt  would  fAeaae  blm  of  bis  great  mercy  to  grant  him  the  vic- 
tory, aa  Ua  trust  was  only  la  him,  and  in  the  right  which  ha 
had  given  him.'  Befaig  thus  armed  wKb  faith,  abovt  midnight 


With  pious  haste  hurried  the  confessors 
To  shrive  them  \  lest  with  souls  all  unprepared 
They  to  their  death  might  go.     Dunois  meantime 
Rode  through  the  host,  the  shield  of  dignity  * 
Before  him  borne,  and  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  white  wand  of  command.     The  open  helm 
Disclosed  that  eye  which  temper*d  the  strong  lines 
Of  steady  valour,  to  obedient  awe 
Winning  the  will's  assent.     To  some  he  spake 
Of  late-eam'd  glory ;  others,  new  to  war. 
He  bade  bethink  them  of  the  feats  achieved 
When  Talbot,  recreant  to  his  former  fame. 
Fled  fh>m  beleaguer'd  Orleans.     Was  there  one 
Whom  he  had  known  in  battle  7   by  the  hand 
Him  did  he  take,  and  bid  him  on  that  day 
Summon  his  wonted  courage,  and  once  more 
Support  his  chief  and  comrade.     Happy  he 
Who  caught  his  eye,  or  fh>m  the  chieftain's  lips 
Heard  his  own  name  I  joy  more  inspiriting 
Fills  not  the  Persian's  soul,  when  sure  he  deems 
That  Mithra  hears  propitiously  his  prayer, 
And  o'er  the  scattered  doud  of  morning  pours 
A  brighter  ray  responsive. 

Then  the  host 
Pkrtook  due  food,  this  their  last  meal  belike 
Receiving  with  such  thoughtful  doubts  as  make 
The  soul,  impatient  of  uncertainty. 
Rush  eager  to  the  event ;  being  thus  prepared. 
Upon  the  grass  the  soldiers  laid  themselves. 
Each  in  his  station,  waiting  there  the  sound 
Of  onset,  that  in  undiminish'd  strength 
Strong,  they  might  meet  the  battle^;  silent  some 
Pondering  the  chances  of  the  coming  day, 

he  laid  himself  upon  a  pallet  or  mattress  to  take  a  little  repose ; 
but  he  rose  again  betimes  and  heard  mass,  with  his  con  the 
young  prince,  and  received  absolution,  and  the  body  and  blood 
of  his  Redeemer,  as  did  the  prince  also,  and  most  of  the  lords 
and  others  who  were  so  disposed.*' — Barnes. 

Thus  also  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  '*  after  prayers  and 
supplications  of  the  king,  his  priests,  and  people,  done  with 
great  devotion,  the  king  of  England  In  the  morning  very  early 
set  forth  his  hosts  in  array."  — Aotor. 

<  The  roundel.  A  shield  too  weak  for  service  which  was 
borne  before  the  general  of  an  army. 

*  The  conduct  of  the  English  on  the  morning  of  the  battle 
of  Cressy  is  followed  in  the  text.  "  All  things  being  thus 
ordered,  every  lord  and  captain  under  his  own  banner  and 
pennon,  and  the  ranks  duly  aetUed,  the  valourous  young  king 
mounted  on  a  lusty  white  hobby,  and  with  a  white  wand  in 
his  hand,  rode  between  his  two  marslwUs  from  rank  to  rank, 
and  from  one  battalia  unto  another,  exhorting  and  encou- 
raging every  roan  that  day  to  defend  and  maintain  his  right 
and  honour :  and  this  he  did  with  so  chearfkil  a  countenance, 
and  with  such  sweet  and  obliging  words,  that  even  the  most 
faint-hearted  of  the  army  were  sufficiently  assured  thereby. ' 
By  that  time  the  English  were  thus  prepared,  it  was  nine 
o'clock  tn  the  morning,  and  then  the  king  commanded  tliem 
all  to  take  their  refreshment  of  meat  and  drink,  which  being 
done,  with  small  disturbance  they  ail  repaired  to  their 
colours  again,  and  then  laid  themselves  in  their  order  upon 
the  dry  and  warm  grau,  with  their  bows  and  helmets  by 
their  side,  to  be  more  fresh  and  vigorous  upon  the  approach 
of  the  enemy." — Sames, 

The  English  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt, "  fell  prostrate 
to  the  ground,  and  committed  themselves  to  God,  every  of 
them  tooke  in  bis  mouth  a  little  piece  of  earth,  in  remem- 
brance that  they  were  mortall  and  made  of  earth,  as  also 
in  remembrance  of  the  holy  communion."— Stoirr. 
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SOUTHETS  WORKS. 


Some  whiling  with  a  careless  gaiety 
The  fearful  pause  of  action. 

ThuB  the  French 
In  such  amy  and  high  in  confident  hope 
Await  the  signal ;  whilst  with  other  thoughts. 
And  ominous  awe,  once  more  the  invading  host 
Prepare  them  in  tiie  Held  of  fight  to  meet 
The  Prophetess.     Collected  in  himself 
Appear'd  the  might  of  Talbot     Through  tiie  ranks 
He  stalks,  reminds  them  of  their  former  fame, 
Their  native  land,  their  homes,  the  friends  they 

lOTed, 
All  the  rewards  of  this  day's  victory. 
But  awe  had  flll'd  the  English,  and  they  struck 
Faintly  their  shields ;  for  they  who  had  beheld 
The  hallowed  banner  with  celestial  light 
Irradiate,  and  the  mission*d  Maiden's  deeds. 
Felt  their  hearts  sink  within  them,  at  the  Uiought 
Of  her  near  vengeance  ;  and  the  tale  they  told 
Roused  such  a  tumult  in  the  new-come  troops. 
As  fitted  them  for  fear.     The  aged  Earl 
Beheld  their  drooping  valoor,  and  his  brow, 
Wrinkled  with  thought,  bewrey'd  his  inward  doubts : 
Still  he  was  firm,  though  all  might  fly,  resolved 
That  Talbot  should  retrieve  his  old  renown, 
And  end  his  life  with  glory.     Yet  some  hope 
Inspired  the  veteran,  as  across  the  plain 
Casting  his  eye,  he  marked  the  embattled  strength 
Of  thousands ;  archen  of  unequalled  skill, 
Brigans  and  pikemen,  firom  whose  lifted  points 
A  fearftil  radiance  flash'd,  and  young  esquires. 
And  high-bom  warriors,  bright  in  blaion*d  arms. 


1  The  pennon  w«t  long,  ending  in  two  points,  the  banner 
square.  "  Un  seigneur  n'etoit  banneret  et  ne  pouToH  porter 
la  banniere  quarree,  que  lor*  quMl  pouToit  entrctenlr  a  ses 
depens  un  certain  nombrc  de  cheTalieri  K  d'Ecuyers,  avec 
leur  suite  a  la  guerre :  Jusques-Ia  son  etendard  arott  deux 
queues  ou  Canons,  et  quand  11  derenoit  plus  puissant,  son 
souveraln  onupolt  lol-meme  les  Canons  de  son  etendard,  pour 
le  rcndre  quarri."  —  Treuan. 

An  Incident  before  the  battle  of  N^Jare  exemplifies  this. 
"  As  the  two  armies  approached  near  together,  the  prince 
went  over  a  little  hill,  in  the  descending  whereof  he  saw 
plalnlj  his  enemies  marching  toward  him :  wherefore  when 
the  whole  armjr  was  come  over  this  mountain,  he  commanded 
that  there  thej  should  make  an  halt,  and  so  fit  themselres 
for  fight.  At  that  Instant  the  Lord  John  Chandos  brought 
hi*  ensign  folded  up,  and  oflbred  It  to  the  prince,  saying, 

*  Sir,  here  Is  my  guidon ;  1  request  your  highneu  to  display 
it  abroad,  and  to  give  me  leave  to  raise  It  this  day  as  my 
banner ;  for  I  thanii  God  and  your  highness,  I  have  lands 
and  possessions  sufficient  to  maintain  it  withall.*  Then  the 
prince  titok  the  pennon,  and  having  cut  off  the  tail,  made  it 
a  square  Itanner,  and  this  done,  both  he  and  King  Don  Pedro 
for  the  greater  honour,  holding  it  between  their  hands  dit- 
played  it  abroad.  It  being  Or,  a  sharp  pile  Oules ;  and  then 
the  prince  delivered  It  unto  the  I..ord  Chandos  again,  saying, 

*  Sir  John,  behold  here  is  your  banner.  God  send  you  much 
Joy  and  honour  with  It.'  And  thus  being  made  a  knight 
banneret,  the  lord  Chandos  returned  to  the  head  of  his 
men.  and  said,  *  Here,  gentlemen,  behold  my  banner  and 
yours  I  Take  and  keep  it.  to  your  honour  and  mine  i*  And  so 
they  took  it  with  a  shout,  and  said  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
St.  George  they  would  defend  It  to  the  best  of  their  powers. 
But  the  banner  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  gallant  English 
esquire  named  William  Allestry,  who  bore  it  all  that  day, 
and  acquitted  himself  In  the  service  right  4ioiiourably."-> 
Bamn. 


Nor  few,  nor  ftmdess  were  the  English  Gbldk 
In  many  a  field  victorious,  he  was  there. 
The  garter'd  Fastolffe ;  Hungerford,  and  SoUca* 
Men  who  had  seen  the  hostile  squadrons  fly 
Before  the  arms  of  England  ;  Suffblk  there. 
The  haughty  chieftain  tower*d ;  hlest  had  he  fisUeo 
Ere  yet  a  courtly  minion  he  was  marked 
By  public  hatred,  and  the  murderer's  guilt  1 
'niere  too  the  son  of  Talbot,  yoimg  in  anna. 
Heir  of  a  noble  race  and  mighty  name : 
At  many  a  tilt  and  tournament  had  he 
Approved  his  skill  and  prowess ;  confident 
In  strength,  and  Jealous  of  his  future  fiiroe. 
His  heart  beat  high  for  battle.     Such  array 
Of  marshaird  numbers  foiaght  not  on  tlie  Add 
Of  Cressy,  nor  at  Poictiers ;  nor  such  fbrce 
Led  Henry  to  the  fight  of  A^ncourt 
When  thousands  fell  before  him. 

Onward  omjivc 
The  host  of  France.     It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  embattled  pomp,  as  with  the  step 
Of  statelincss  the  barded  steeds  come  on, .  . 
To  see  the  pennons  rolling  their  long  waves 
Before  the  gale,  and  banners  broad  and  bright  * 
Tossing  their  bUzonry,  and  high-plumed  chicft 
Vidames*  and  Seneschalls  and  Chastellain^ 
Oay  with  their  bucklers'  gorgeous  heraldry. 
And  silken  siurooats  to  the  mid-day  son 
Glittering.  3 

And  now  the  knights  of  Firanoe  dismount. 
For  not  to  brutal  strength  they  deem'd  it  right 
To  trust  thehr  fkme  and  their  dear  country's  weal ; « 


s  This  title  ft-equently  occurs  In  the  French  Chronfcles  ; 
it  was  peculiar  to  France,  "  the  vidame  or  vicedonlnua  bnny 
to  the  bishop  In  his  temporals  as  the  vkccomes  or  vioouiic 
anciently  to  the  earle.  In  hli  Judidals." — Peirr  Hffiem, 

s  Joshua  Barnes  seems  to  have  been  greatly  Imfireaard 
with  the  splendour  of  such  a  spectacle.  **  It  was  a  glorloaa 
and  ravishing  sight,  no  doubt,**  says  he,  **  to  behold  thcaetwo 
armlet  standing  thus  regularly  embattled  In  the  field,  thetr 
banners  and  standards  waving  In  the  wind,  their  provMi  I 
barded.  and  kings,  lords,  knights,  and  esquires  rtchty 
and  all  shining  In  their  surcoats  of  satin  tatd  emhroMery." 

Thus  also  at  Poictiers,  "  there  you  might  have  beheld  a 
most  beautiful  sight  of  fair  harness,  of  shining  steel,  fcatkere>4 
crests  of  glittering  helmets,  and  the  rich  embroidery  of  silken 
surooata  of  arms,  together  with  golden  standards,  IWDiiera 
and  pennons  gloriously  moving  in  the  air." 

And  at  NaJara  "  the  sun  being  now  risen.  It  was  a  ravishinit 
sight  to  behold  the  armies,  and  the  son  reflecting  from  tt*eir 
bright  steel  and  shining  armour.  For  in  those  days  cb^ 
cavalry  were  generally  armed  In  mall  or  pollahcd  steel  at  all 
poinu,  and  besides  that,  the  nobility  wore  over  their  armour 
rich  surcoats  of  silk  and  satin  embroidery,  whercoa  was  cii^ 
riously  aticht  or  beaten,  the  arms  of  their  house,  whether  la 
colour  or  metal." 

*  **  Nos  anoestres,  et  notamment  du  temps  de  la  gnarrw 
das  Anglois,  en  combats  solemnels  et  joumies  aastgoAes,  s» 
mettolent  la  pluspart  du  temps  tous  i  pled  (  pour  ne  ••  fier  i 
autre  chose  qu'k  leur  force  propre  et  vigiiear  de  leur  roarace 
et  de  leurs  membres,  de  chose  si  ch^re  que  rbonoeor  ct  la 
vie.'*—  Jfowto/gMr,  llv.  1.  c.  4S. 

In  the  battle  of  PaUy,  Monstrellet  says,  **  les  PraiKoU 
moolt  de  pret  mirent  pled  i  terre,  et  desoendlreat  U  plus 
grand  partie  de  leur  chevanlx.** 

In  **  Rl  Cavallero  Delermtnado,'*  aa  aUeforieal  fowaarsi 
translalad  f^om  the  Frenoh  of  OUvler  de  la  Mareheb  by  Har- 
naodo  de  Acima,  Barcelona,  IM6,  thto  cuaioeB  Is  rafatml  to 
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BatlMT  to  iiiaiil7  courage,  and  tbe  glow 
Of  iKxioiirable  tboughtSy  such  as  ixupiie 
Ennobiing  energy.     Unhorsed,  unspurred, 
TMr  javeltau  shorten'd  to  a  wieldly  length,  > 
Tliey  to  the  foe  advanced.     The  Maid  alone, 
r>aM|iir»iwn  on  a  ooal-hlack  couner,  meets 
Tbe  war.     They  moved  to  battle  with  such  sound 
As  mshea  o*cr  the  vaulted  firmament, 
Wbm  Aran  his  seat,  oo  the  utmost  verge  of  heaven 
That  offvrhangs  the  void,  the  Sire  of  Winds, 
HnBvdger  starting^  rears  his  giant  bulk. 
And  from  his  eagle  pinioos  shakes  tbe  storm. 

High  OQ  her  stately  steed  the  martial  BCaid 
Bode  iSofcmoat  of  the  war;  her  bumlsh'd  arms 
Shone  like  the  hnok  that  o*er  its  pebbled  course 
Rons  glittering  gayly  to  the  noon^tide  sun. 
The  foaming  coarser,  of  her  guiding  hand 
Impatient,  smote  the  earth,  and  toss'd  his  mane. 
And  rear'd  aloft  with  many  a  froward  bound. 
Then  answered  to  the  idn  with  such  a  step^ 
As  in  sabmbsloa,  he  were  proud  to  show 
Hb  spirit  misubdued.     Slow  on  the  air 
Waved  the  white  plumes  that  shadowed  o*er  her  helm. 
Ewn  siidi,  BO  fidr,  so  terrible  in  arms, 
Fdides  moved  fhim  Scyros,  where,  oonceal*d. 
He  lay  obedient  to  his  mother's  fSears 
A  «eemly  damsel ;  thus  the  youth  appeared 
Tcnibiy  graceful,  when  upon  his  neck 
Dcidameia  bung,  and  with  a  look 
That  spake  the  tumult  of  her  troubled  soul, 

br  Undentanding,  wbeo  giving  tbe  knight  direciioni  for  hit 
rMi  Atropot. 

**  En  esto  ea  ml  psreoer 

Que  en  caTadlo  no  te  flcs ; 
Por  lo  qnal  hat  de  cntender 

Que  de  ninguno  conflet 
To  Ijmocna  y  bien  hsser.'* 

Tbw  at  Foicdcrt,  **  the  three  hattsiU  being  all  ready 
in  tbe  field,  and  erery  lord  in  hit  due  place  under  hit 
banner,  command  wat  glren  that  all  men  thould  put  off 
tpnrti,  and  cut  their  tpeart  to  flre  foot  length,  at  mott 
csmaaodtetta  tot  rach  who  had  left  their  hortet."—  Barnes, 

s  **  Hrwivelgr  Tocatur 

Qui  aedet  in  extremitate  ce»li, 

Gigat  ezuriat  amictut  aquiUe: 

Ex  cjot  alit 

Femnt  Tenire  rentum 

Onmet  taper  hominet.**— Kt^mdMIniM/. 

**  Where  the  Heavens  lemutett  bound 
With  darkneu  it  encompatied  round. 
There  Hrsirelger  dta  and  twingt 
The  tempest  from  hit  eagle  wingt.*' 
Tie  £Sda  iffSmmmtd^  irmulated  by  Amo*  Coitlr. 

ig  the  Uolt  of  Aitotakl  (one  of  the  Herrey  Itlandt), 
ig  ether  trophiet  of  the  tame  kind  to  the  Mlt- 
fkooary  Muecgm,  it  the  God  of  Thunder,  Taau.  The  nativet 
uaed  to  bdieve  that  when  Taau  wat  flying  abroad.  Thunder 
by  the  flapping  of  hit  wlngt.  -^  WiUianu'' 
EmterprUes  in  the  Somth  Sea  litlandt,  p.  109. 
At  the  promootory  of  Malea  on  the  mint  of  tbe  Temple 
of  Apollo,  there  it  a  chapel  built  to  the  honour  of  Michael 
the  arefaaageL  Here  we  could  not  but  laugh  at  the  foolith 
lupwelHiiiii  of  tbe  taUort,  who  tay,  when  tbe  wind  blowt 
frem  that  place,  that  It  ia  oecationed  by  the  violent  motion  of 
Ta  wii^a,  heeause  fiirtooth,  Ite  It  painted  with  wings. 


Fear,  anguish,  and  upbraiding  tenderness, 
Oased  on  the  fbther  of  her  unborn  babe. 

An  English  knight,  who  eager  for  renown 
Late  left  his  peaceful  mansion,  mark'd  the  Maid. 
Her  power  miraculous  and  portentous  deeds 
He  firom  the  troops  had  heard  incredulous, 
And  scoff  *d  their  easy  fears,  and  vow'd  that  he, 
Proving  the  magic  of  this  dreaded  girl 
In  equal  battle,  would  dissolve  the  spell. 
Powerless  opposed  to  valour.     Forth  he  spurr'd 
Before  the  ranks ;  she  mark*d  the  coming  fbe, 
And  flx*d  her  lance  in  rest,  and  rusb'd  along. 
Midway  they  met ;  ftill  on  her  buckler  driven, 
Shiver'd  the  English  spear :  her  better  force 
Drove  the  brave  foeman  senseless  firom  his  seat 
Headlong  he  fell,  nor  ever  to  the  sense 
Of  shame  awoke,  for  crowding  multitudes 
Soon  crush'd  the  helpless  warrior. 

Then  tbe  Maid 
Rode  through  the  thickest  battle ;  fkst  they  fell, 
Pierced  by  her  forcefUl  spear.     Amid  the  troops 
Plunged  her  strong  war-horse,  by  the  noise  of  arms 
Elate  and  roused  to  rage,  he  tramples  o'er, 
Or  with  the  lance  protended  from  his  front,' 
Thrusts  down  the  thronging  squadrons.     Where  she 

turns 
The  fbe  tremble  and  die.     Such  ominous  fear 
Seises  the  traveller  o*er  the  trackless  sands. 
Who  marks  tbe  dread  Simoom  across  the  waste 
Sweep  its  swift  pestilence :  to  earth  he  falls. 

And  for  that  reaton,  when  they  tail  by  Michael  they  pray  to 
him  that  he  may  hold  hit  wingt  ttill.  —  Bautngarten. 

>  In  a  combat  fought  in  Smithfleld  1467.  between  the  Lord 
Scalet  and  the  battard  of  Burgoyne,  "  the  Lord  Scalet*  horte 
had  on  hit  chafron  a  long  tharp  pike  of  tteele,  and  at  the  two 
championt  coaped  together,  the  tame  horte  thrutt  hit  pilLo 
into  the  nottriUi  of  the  battard't  horte,  to  that  for  very 
peine,  he  mounted  to  high  that  he  fell  on  the  one  tide  with 
hit  matter." — Stowe. 

Thit  weapon  it  mentioned  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and  by  an  old 
Scotch  poet. 

*'  Unicomia  el  cavallo  parecia 

Con  el  fberte  pjramjde  delante. 
Que  en  medio  del  boqtA  retplandecia 
Como  ti  fuera  punta  de  diamante.** 

JenuaUm  ConqHutada^  1.  x. 

Hit  horte  In  fyne  tandel  wat  trapped  to  the  hele. 

**  And,  in  hit  cheveron  bifome, 
Stode  at  an  unicorne, 
Alt  tharp  at  a  thome, 
Ananlat  ofttele," 

Sir  Gawan  and  Sir  Galaron. 

Florltel  found  thit  part  of  hit  horie*t  armour  of  good  ler- 
vlce,  when  in  the  combat  of  eighteen  agalntt  eighteen,  he 
encountered  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  "  geant  demetur^ ;  11 
chevaucholt  un  grand  animal  de  ton  pays,  duquel  nout  ne 
t^avont  le  nom :  autti  etoit-il  tant  corpulent  et  membru, 
qu'on  n'eutt  tgeu  foumir  routtin  qui  I'euttpeu  porter.'*  The 
firtt  encounter  "  fut  trdi  belle  Joutte  K  voir,  et  au  Jolndre  det 
corpt  mourut  trelio  chevaux,  comprit  ronlroal  du  Roy  de 
Scylhie,  qui  fVit  ti  lourdement  rencontr6  par  le  destrier  de 
Florisel,  portant  bardet  de  fer,  et  une  poincte  ocerde  sur  le 
chanfrain  qu'il  fourra  ti  avant  parmy  let  flanci  de  cette  groste 
bette,  qu'il  atterrace  avec  let  autret,  et  la  Jambe  de  ton 
maittre  dettout."  —  Amadit^  1.  x.  if.  M,  63. 

The  Abyttiotant  uie  it  at  thit  day :  Bruce  tayt  it  it  a  very 
troubletome  utelett  piece  of  their  armour. 
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Nor  dares  give  iitterBnce  to  the  inward  prayer, 
Deeming  the  Genius  of  the  desert  breathes 
The  purple  blast  of  death. 

Such  was  the  sound 
As  when  a  tempest,  niiagling  air  and  sea. 
Flies  o*er  the  uptom  ocean :  dashing  high 
Their  foomj  heads  amid  the  incumbent  clouds. 
The  madden'd  billows  with  their  deafening  roar 
Drown  the  loud  thunder's  peaL     In  every  form 
Of  horror,  death  was  there.     They  fall,  transflx'd 
By  the  random  arrow's  point,  or  fierce-thrust  lanoe. 
Or  sink,  all  battered  by  the  ponderous  mace : 
Some  from  their  coursers  thrown,  lie  on  the  earth. 
Helpless  because  of  arms,  that  weak  to  save. 
Lengthened  the  lingering  agonies  of  death. 
But  most  the  English  fell,  by  their  own  fears 
Betray'd,  for  fear  the  evil  that  it  dreads 
Increaaeth.     Even  the  chieft,  who  many  a  day 
Had  met  the  war  and  conquered,  trembled  now, 
Appall'd  before  the  Maid  miraculous. 
As  the  blood-nurtur'd  monarch  of  the  wood. 
That  o'er  the  wilds  of  AMc  in  his  strength 
ResistSees  ranges,  when  the  mutinous  clouds 
Bunt,  and  the  lightnings  through  the  midnight  sky 
Dart  their  red  fires,  lies  fearfiil  in  his  den, 
And  howls  in  terror  to  the  passing  storm. 

But  Talbot,  fearless  where  the  bravest  fiear'd, 
Mow'd  down  the  hostile  ranks.     The  chieftain  stood 
Like  a  strong  oak,  amid  the  tempest's  rage. 
That  stands  nnharm'd,  and  while  the  forest  &lls 
Uprooted  round,  lifts  his  high  head  aloft, 
And  nods  m^Oestlc  to  the  warring  wind. 
He  fought,  resolved  to  snateh  the  shield  of  death ' 
And  shelter  him  fhim  shame.     The  very  herd 
Who  fought  near  Talbot,  though  the  Virgin's  name 
Made  their  cheeks  pale  and  drove  the  curdling  blood 
Back  to  their  hearts,  caught  from  his  daring  deeds 
New  force,  and  went  like  eaglets  to  the  prey 
Beneath  their  mother's  wing ;  to  him  they  look'd. 
Their  tower  of  strength*,  and  follow'd  where  his  sword 
Made  through  the  foe  a  way.     Nor  did  the  son 
Of  Talbot  shame  his  lineage ;  by  his  sire 
Emulous  he  strove,  like  the  young  lionet 
When  first  he  bathes  his  murderous  jaws  in  blood. 
They  fought  intrepid,  though  amid  their  ranks 
Fear  and  confusion  triumph'd  ;  for  such  dread 
Possens'd  the  English,  as  the  Etruscans  felt. 
When  self-devoted  to  the  infernal  gods 
The  aweful  Decius  stood  before  the  troops. 
Robed  in  the  victim  gart>  of  sacrifice, 

■    Thus  did  Jttbn  catch  op  the  shield  of  death  to  defend 
hlmieir  from  ignooilny.  ~  Cleopntra. 


QuArin  hat  made  this  expretiioo  Mmewhat  lodlcroui  bj 
calling  Baapion 

**  Grmt  army  of  men,  the  wonder  of  wboM  power 
Civet  thee  the  title  of  a  walking  tower." 

*  Two  earob  for  thli  oceation  are  preterrcd  hi  Mr.  Rlt^ 
ton't  valuable  cAllectlon  of  Ancient  Songi.  The  flrtt  of 
thete,  here  alluded  to,  It  at  follows : 

**  Caput  apri  dafero 
Reddeaa  laiidos  domino." 


And  spake  alood,  and  cill*d  the  shadowy  po' 
To  give  to  Rome  the  conquest,  and  reoeifie 
Their  willing  prey ;  then  rush'd  amid  the  foe. 
And  died  upon  the  hecatombs  he  slew. 

But  hope  Inspired  the  assailants.   Zalatnfllcs  tbi 

Spread  fear  and  death,  and  Orleans'  valiant  aoo 

Fought  as  when  Warwick  lied  before  his  arm. 

O'er  all  pre-eminent  for  hardiest  deeds 

Was  Conrade.     Where  he  drove  his  battle-axe. 

Weak  was  the  buckler  or  the  helm's  defence. 

Hauberk,  or  plated  mail,  through  all  It  pkrocd. 

Resistless  as  the  forked  flash  of  heaven. 

The  death-doom'd  foe,  who  mark'd  the  eoaltag  cbieC 

Felt  such  a  chill  run  through  his  shivering  frames 

As  the  night-traveller  of  the  Psrrenees, 

Lone  and  bewllder'd  on  his  wintry  way. 

When  fh>m  the  mountains  round  reverberates 

The  hungry  wolves*  deep  yell ;  on  every  side. 

Their  fierce  eya  i^eamlng  as  with  meteor  flrps. 

The  fiimiah'd  pack  come  round ;  the  alfHghtod  mule 

SnoTts  loud  with  terror,  on  hla  shuddering  Umha 

The  big  sweat  starts,  convulsive  pant  hli  sidea. 

Then  on  he  gallops,  wUd  In  desperate  speed. 

Him  dealing  death  an  English  knight  beheld. 

And  spiuT'd  his  steed  to  crush  him :  Conrade  lea|^*d 

Lightly  aside,  and  through  the  warrior's  grieves 

Fix'd  a  deep  wound :  nor  longer  could  the  foe. 

Disabled  thus,  command  his  mettled  horse. 

Or  his  rude  plunge  endure ;  headlong  he  fell. 

And  perish'd.     In  his  castle-hall  was  hung 

On  high  his  father's  shield,  with  many  a  dint 

Graced  on  the  glorious  field  of  Aglncourt 

His  deeds  the  son  had  heard  ;  and  when  a  boy. 

Listening  delighted  to  the  old  man's  tale, 

Hb  little  hand  would  lift  the  weighty  spear 

In  warlike  pastime  :  he  had  left  behind 

An  iniknt  offspring,  and  had  fondly  deem'd 

He  too  in  age  the  exploits  of  his  youth 

Should  tell,  and  in  the  stripling's  bosom  rouse 

The  fire  of  glory. 

Conrade  the  next  foe 
Smote  where  the  heaving  membnme  separates 
The  chambers  of  the  trunk.     The  dying  man. 
In  his  lord's  castle  dwelt,  for  many  a  year, 
A  well-beloved  servant :  he  could  sing 
Carols  for  Shrove-tlde,  or  for  Candlemas, 
Songs  for  the  wassel  and  when  the  boar's  head. 
Crown 'd  with  gay  garlands  and  with  rosemary. 
Smoked  on  the  Christmas  board* ;  he  went  to  war 
Following  the  lord  be  loved,  and  saw  bin  foil 

*'  The  bore's  heed  in  hand  bring  I 
With  garlands  gajr  and  rosemary, 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merely 
Qui  ettis  In  convivto. 

*'  The  bore's  heed  I  understande 
Is  the  chefe  senryca  in  this  lande, 
Loke  wherever  it  be  fande 
Serrlte  cum  cantico. 

**  Be  gladde  lordes  boche  more  and  laste 
For  this  hath  ordeyncd  our  stewarde. 
To  chere  you  all  this  chrlstmaise 
The  bore's  heed  with  muttarde.** 

When  Henry  II.  had  hit  eldest  ton  crowned  as  follow  vllh 
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Bcnealh  tbe  ami  of  Connde,  and  expired, 
Sbin  OQ  bis  moster't  body. 

Nor  the  fight 
Was  doabtfal  long,     fkrce  on  tbe  Invading  host 
P^es  tbe  French  troops  impetuous,  as  of  old, 
Whai  pouring  o^er  his  legion  slaves  on  Greece, 
Tbe  eaefeem  despot  bridged  the  Hellespont, 
Tbe  mailing  sea  against  the  mighty  pile 
BoU*d  its  foil  wei^t  of  mten;  faraway 
Tbe  ftaiftal  Satrap  mark'd  on  Asia's  coasts 
Tbe  floating  fkaginents,  and  with  ominous  fear 
Trembled  for  tbe  great  king. 

Still  Talbot  strove, 
BSs  liDot  firm  planted,  his  uplifted  shidd 
Fcodqg  that  breast  which  never  yet  had  known 
Tbe  throb  of  fear.     But  when  the  warrior's  eye, 
Gfandng  around  the  fight,  beheld  the  French 
Presdng  to  conquest,  and  bis  heartless  troops 
Striking  with  feebler  foree  in  backward  step. 
Then  o'er  hb  cheek  be  felt  the  indignant  flush 
Of  ihame»  and  loud  be  lifted  up  his  voice. 
And  cried,  *'  Fly,  cravens !  leave  your  aged  chief 
Here  in  tbe  Ciront  to  perish  1  his  old  limbs 
Are  not  like  yours  so  supple  in  the  flight  i 
Go  tell  your  countrymen  how  ye  e8Ci4>ed 
IVbcB  Talbot  fell  1  ** 

In  vain  the  warrior  spake, 
!   In  tbe  uproar  of  the  fight  his  voice  was  lost ; 
And  they,  tbe  nearest,  who  had  beard,  beheld 
Tbe  Prophetess  approach,  and  every  thought 
.    Was  ovrrwbelm'd  in  terror.     But  the  son 
.    Of  Talbot  mark'd  her  thus  across  the  plain 

hini  fai  ihm  kingdom,  opon  the  day  of  coronation,  king  Henry, 
tbe  £itber,  Mnrcd  his  son  at  the  table  as  sewer,  bringing  up 
tbe  bon*s  bead  vith  trumpets  before  it,  according  to  the 
I    manBer ;  whereupon  (according  to  the  old  adage, 

**  hrnnntam  mores  homines  cum  dantar  honores  **) 

I    tbe  yoong  man,  conceiving  a  pride  In  his  heart,  beheld  the 

rtaadera-by  with  a  more  stately  countenance  than  he  had 

■    been  wont.    The  archbishop  of  York  who  sat  by  him,  mark- 

I    iog  bis  behaviour,  turned  unto  him  and  said,  *'  Be  glad,  my 

'    good  too,  there  la  not  another  prince  in  the  world  that  hath 

sods  a  sewcT  at  hi«  table.**    To  this  the  new  king  answered 

as  it  were  diadaiofolly  thua :  "  Why  dost  thou  marvel  at  that  ? 

ay  CaChcr  in  doing  it  thinketh  It  not  more  than  becometh 

'    liim,  lie  being  borne  of  princely  blood  only  on  the  mother's 

side,  eervetb  me  th4t  am  a  king  born,  havlnf;  both  a  king  to 

my  &tlier  and  a  queen  to  my  mother."    Thus  the  young 

man,  of  an  evil  and  perverse  nature,  was  puiTcd  up  in  pride 

by  ilia  flaber's  nnseemly  doings. 

Bat  the  king  bis  fbtber  hearing  bis  talk  was  very  sorrowful 
in  bb  mlnd«  and  said  to  the  archbishop  softly  in  his  ear,  '*  It 
nepenteth  me,  it  repenteth  me,  my  lord,  that  I  have  thus 
advanced  tlw  boy."  For  he  guessed  hereby  what  a  one  he 
would  prove  aftemranl,  that  shewed  himself  so  disobedient 
and  lorward  already — Holinshed. 

*  Tmv  2r  wmXmfrt^mii^  in  tvnirt  ym/fttr'  |A«4>{«, 
Mn  MMrmJiUTafTti  ^vytrt  rm/f  Yi*mtvt. 

Hi%  kumm  txmtrm  Je«^,  «-«AiM  rt  yuutv^ 
9oktt9  mwttrpu^tr'  miuufAm)  u  msun. «  Tyrttnu. 

*  In  tbe  combat  between  Francus  and  Phouere,  Ronsard 
saya— 

'* . . .  de  la  main  leors  coutelas  trouverent 
Wen  aigidies  qui  de  Vax^tra  pendoyent." 


Careering  fierce  in  conquest,  and  the  hope 
Of  glory  rose  within  him.     Her  to  meet 
He  spurr'd  his  horse,  by  one  decisive  deed 
Or  to  retrieve  the  battle,  or  to  fell 
With  honour.     Each  beneath  the  others'  blow 
Bow*d  down ;  their  lances  shiver'd  with  the  shock: 
To  earth  their  coursers  fell :  at  once  they  rose, 
He  fhnn  the  saddle  bow  his  falchion  caught  ^ 
Rushing  to  closer  combat,  and  she  bared 
The  lightning  of  her  sword,  s     In  vain  the  youth 
Essay'd  to  pierce  those  arms  which  even  the  power 
Of  time  was  weak  to  injure :  she  the  while 
Through  many  a  wound  beheld  her  fi)eman*s  blood 
Ooxe  fast     '*  Yet  save  thyself  1 "  tbe  Maiden  cried. 
<*  Me  thou  canst  not  destroy:  be  timely  wise. 
And  live  I  **    He  answer'd  not,  but  lifting  high 
His  weapon,  smote  with  fierce  and  forceful  arm 
Full  on  the  Virgin's  helm :  fire  flrom  her  eyes 
Fkish'd  with  the  stroke :  one  step  she  back  recoird. 
Then  in  his  breast  plunged  deep  the  sword  of  death. 

Talbot  beheld  his  fiill ;  on  the  next  foe. 
With  rage  and  anguish  wild,  the  warrior  tum*d ; 
His  ill-directed  weapon  to  the  earth 
Drove  down  tbe  unwounded  Frank :  he  strikes  again 
And  through  his  all-in- vain  imploring  hands 
Cleaves  the  poor  suppliant     On  that  dreadful  day 
The  sword  of  TalbotS  clogg*d  with  hostile  gore. 
Made  good  its  vaunt     Amid  the  heaps  his  arm 
Had  slain,  the  chieftain  stood  and  sway'd  around 
His  ftuious  strokes :  nor  ceased  he  fh)m  the  fight. 
Though  now  discomfited  the  English  troops 

On  this  passage  the  commentator  observes,  "I'authoor 
arme  ces  deux  chevaliers  d  la  mode  de  nos  gendarmes  Fran- 
cois, la  lance  en  la  main,  la  coutelace  ou  la  mace  i  I'ar^on,  cC 
Tespee  au  costc. 

Thus  Desmarests  says  of  the  troops  of  Clovis  — 

"  A  tons  pend  de  I'ar^on,  i.  leur  mode  guerrierre, 
Et  la  hache  tranchante,  et  la  masse  meurtrlere." 

And  when  Clovis  on  foot  and  without  a  weapon  hears  the 
shrielu  of  a  woman,  he  sees  his  horse, 

"  Jette  I'oeil  sur  Tarpon,  et  void  luire  sa  hache." 

Lope  de  Vega  speaks  of  the  sword  being  carried  in  the  same 
manner,  when  he  describes  Don  Juan  de  Aguila  as  — 

"...  desatando  del  ar^on  la  espada." 

3  "  Desnudo  el  rayo  de  la  ardiente  espada.** 

JertuaUfm  Conqui  tada. 

4  TaIbot*s  sword,  says  Camden,  was  found  in  the  river  of 
Dordon,  and  sold  by  a  peasant  to  an  armourer  of  Boor- 
deaux,  with  this  Inscription,  ^ 

"  Sum  TalboU,  M.  IIll.  C.  XLIII. 
Pro  vincere  inimicos  meos." 

But  pardon  the  Latin,  for  it  was  not  his,  but  his  camping 

chaplain's A  sword  with  bad  Latin  upon  it,  but  good  steel 

within  It,  says  Fuller. 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  bear  a  motto  upon  the  sword. 
Lope  de  Vega  describes  that  of  Aguilar  as  bearing,  inlaid  in 
gold,  a  verse  of  the  Psalms.    It  was,  he  says, 

**  Mas  famosa  que  fue  de  hombre  cenida. 
Para  ocasiones  del  honor  guardada, 

Y  en  ultima  defensa  de  la  vida, 
Y  desde  cuya  guarnicion  dorada 

Hasta  la  punta  la  canal  brunida 
Tenia  escrito  de  David  un  verso 
Nielado  de  oro  en  el  aiero  terso. 

JenmtUem  Conquittada. 
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Fled  tut,  all  panicstruck  and  spiritless. 
And  mingling  with  the  routed,  Fastolffe  fled, 
Fastolffe,  all  fierce  and  haughty  as  he  was,^ 
False  to  his  former  flune ;  for  he  heheld 
The  Maiden  rushing  onward,  and  such  fear 
Ran  through  his  frame,  as  thrills  the  African, 
When,  grateful  solace  in  the  sultry  hour, 
He  rises  on  the  buoyant  billow's  breast. 
And  then  beholds  the  inevitable  shark 
Close  on  him,  open-mouth'd. 

But  Talbot  now 
A  moment  paused,  for  bending  thitherward 
He  mark'd  a  warrior,  such  as  well  might  ask 
His  utmost  force.     Of  strong  and  stately  port 
The  onward  foeman  moved,  and  bore  on  high 
A  battle-axe  <,  in  many  a  field  of  blood 
Knowji  by  the  English  chieftain.     Over  heaps 
Of  slaughter'd,  he  made  way,  and  bade  the  troops 
Retire  IhNn  the  bold  earl :  then  Conrade  spake. 
"  Vain  is  thy  valour,  Talbot  1  look  around. 
See  where  thy  squadrons  fly !  but  thou  shalt  lose 
No  honour,  by  their  cowardice  subdued. 
Performing  well  thyself  the  soldier's  part** 

**  And  let  them  fly  I "  the  hidignant  Earl  exclaim*d, 
-  And  let  them  fly !  and  bear  thou  witness,  chief! 
That  guiltless  of  this  day's  disgrace,  I  faU. 
But,  Frenchman  I  Talbot  will  not  tamely  fiOl, 
Nor  unrevenged.** 

So  saying,  for  the  war 
He  stood  prepared :  nor  now  with  heedless  rage 
The  champions  fought,  for  either  knew  full  well 
His  foeman's  prowess:  now  they  aim  the  blow 
Insidious,  with  quick  change  then  drive  the  steel 
Fierce  on  the  side  exposed.     The  unfoithful  arms 
Yield  to  the  strong-driven  edge ;  the  blood  streams 

down 
Their  batter*d  mail.     With  swift  eye  Conrade  mark'd 
The  lifted  buckler,  and  beneath  impeird 
His  battle>axe ;  that  instant  on  his  helm 
The  sword  of  Talbot  fell,  and  with  the  blow 
It  broke.    **  Tet  yield  thee,  Englishman  1  **  exclaim'd 
The  generous  Frank;  **  vain  is  this  bloody  strife : 
Me  should'st  thou  conquer,  little  would  my  death 
Avail  thee,  weak  and  wounded  ! " 

**  Long  enough 
Talbot  has  Uved,**  rcpUed  the  sullen  chief: 


>  In  the  Paaton  Lettori,  published  by  Mr.  Fenn,  Fattolfl'e 
appear*  in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  Henry  Wlnd«or  writes 
thu«  of  him,  **  hit  is  not  unknown  that  cruelle  and  vengible 
he  hath  byn  ever,  and  for  the  moit  part  with  oute  plte  and 
mercy.  I  can  no  more,  but  rode  ft  eorripe  mm,  tor  truly  he 
cannot  bryng  about  hU  natter*  tn  this  word  (loorlrf),  for  tba 
word  ts  not  for  htm.  I  suppoee  It  wolnot  chaunge  yctt  be 
liketenet,  Irat  I  beteche  you  sir  help  not  to  amend  liym  ooely, 
but  every  other  roan  yf  ye  kno  any  mo  roytte  dliposed." 

The  order  of  tlie  garter  wu  taken  fTora  Fulolflte  for  his 
conduct  at  PaUy.  He  Mifl^red  a  more  material  loss  in  the 
money  he  expended  In  the  service  of  the  state.  In  1465, 
4083/.  I  As.  7tf.  were  due  to  him  for  cotU  and  charges  during 
his  services  In  France.  "  whereof  the  lald  Fastolffe  hath  had 
nouther  payement  nor  asiignatlon."    So  he  complains. 

*  In  a  ttattle  bHween  the  Burgundlana  and  DauphlnoU, 
near  Abbeville  (1431).  Monfttrellet  especially  notices  the  coo- 
duct  of  John  Villain,  who  had  that  day  been  made  a  knight. 
lie  wu  a  nobleman  from  Flanders,  very  Ull,  and  of  great 


**  His  hour  is  come;  yet  shalt  not  thou  survive 
To  glory  in  his  fall  I  **    So,  as  he  spoke. 
He  lifted  from  the  ground  a  massy  spear. 
And  came  again  to  battle. 

Now  more  fierce 
The  conflict  raged,  for  careless  of  himseli; 
And  desperate,  Talbot  fought     Collected  still 
Was  Conrade.     Wheresoever  his  foeman  aim'd 
The  well-thrust  javelin,  there  he  swimg  around 
His  guardian  shield :  the  long  and  vain  assault 
Exhausted  Talbot  now ;  foredone  with  toil 
He  bare  his  buckler  low  for  weariness. 
The  buckler  now  splinter'd  with  many  a  stroke  > 
Fell  piecemeal ;  fkom  his  riven  arms  the  blood 
Streamed  &st:  and  now  the  Frenchman*s  battle- 
Came  unresisted  on  the  shieldless  malL 
But  then  he  held  his  hand.     **  Urge  not  to  death 
This  fhiitleas  contest  I  **  he  exclaim'd;  "  Oh  chief! 
Are  there  not  those  in  England  who  would  teek 
Keen  anguish  at  thy  loss  7  a  wife  perchance 
Who  trembles  for  thy  safety,  or  a  child 
Needing  a  father's  care  1  '* 

Then  Talbot's  heart 
Smote  him.  «  Warrior  1**  he  cried,  **  if  thou  dost  think 
That  life  is  worth  preserving,  hie  thee  hence. 
And  save  thyself:  I  loathe  this  useless  talk." 

So  saying,  he  addrsss*d  him  to  the  fight. 
Impatient  of  existence :  firom  their  arms 
Fire  flash'd,  and  quick  they  panted ;  but  not  long 
Endured  the  deadly  combat     With  full  force 
Down  through  his  shoulder  even  to  the  chest, 
Conrade  impell'd  the  ponderous  battle-axe ; 
And  at  that  instant  underneath  his  shield 
Beceived  the  hostile  spear.     Prone  fell  the  £arl« 
Even  in  his  death  rejoicing  that  no  foe 
Should  live  to  boast  his  fall. 

Then  with  feint  hand 
Conrade  unlaced  his  helm,  and  fh>m  his  brow 
Wiping  the  cold  dews  ominous  of  death. 
He  laid  him  on  the  earth,  thence  to  remove. 
While  the  long  lance  hung  heavy  in  his  side. 
Powerless.     As  thus  beside  his  lifeless  foe 
He  lay,  the  herald  of  the  English  Eari 
With  feiterlng  step  drew  near,  and  when  he  nw 
His  master's  arms,  **  Alas  1  and  Is  it  you. 
My  lord  ?  *'  he  cried.     **  Ood  pardon  you  your  ains  { 


bodily  strength,  and  wu  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  boldinc  a 
battle-axe  in  both  hands.  Thus  he  pushed  taito  th«  UikkMS 
part  of  the  battle,  and  throwing  the  bridle  on  Us  hone's 
neck,  gave  such  blows  on  all  sides  with  his  hattto>«a«.  tbsa 
whoever  was  struck  was  Instantly  unhorsed  aiid  wswisdiJ 
past  recovery.  In  this  way  he  met  Poton  de  Xslmratllee. 
who,  aOer  the  battle  was  over,  declared  the  wondars  be  <i4, 
and  that  he  got  out  of  his  reach  as  fast  as  he  could — Vol.  v. 
p.  394. 

*  "  L'^ctt  des  chevaliers  fttait  ordbialrement  un  boadler  de 
forme  i  peu  prds  trlangulaire,  birge  par  le  haut  pour  couvrir 
le  corps,  et  sc  terminant  en  polnte  par  le  baa.  afln  d'etre  moina 
lourd.  On  les  fatsalt  de  bols  qu'on  recouvralt  avec  du  cuir 
boullU,  avec  des  nerfS  ou  autret  matiim  dure*.  maU  jamais 
du  fer  ou  d'acler.  Seulement  II  ^It  permis,  pour  lee  rm. 
picher  d'Hre  coupes  trop  alt^ment  par  les  ep4es,  d'y  mctxrr 
un  cercle  d'or,  d'argeot,  ou  de  fer,  qui  les  entourit.''-^  I^ 
Grmmd, 
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I  I  have  been  ibrtj  yean  yoar  officer, 
I  And  time  it  is  I  should  surrender  now 
I   Tbt  cnsigna  of  my  office  1  **    So  he  said, 
•  And  paying  thus  his  rite  of  sepulture, 
Threv  o'er  the  slaughtered  chief  his  blaion'd  coat-i 

Tbeo  Conrade  thus  bespake  him :  "  Englishman, 
Do  ftir  a  dying  soldier  one  kind  act ! 
Sc«k  ibr  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  bid  her  haste 
Hither,  and  thoa  shalt  gain  what  recompence 
It  pleaseth  thee  to  ask." 

The  herald  soon 
Meeting  the  misBion*d  Virgin,  told  his  tale. 
Trembling  she  hasten'd  on,  and  when  she  knew 
The  death-pale  fiiee  of  Conrade,  scarce  could  Joan 
lift  up  the  expiring  warrior's  heavy  hand, 
And  pRSB  It  to  her  heart. 

^  I  sent  fbr  thee. 
My  friend  ! "  with  interrupted  voice  he  cried, 
**  That  I  might  comfort  this  my  dying  hour 
With  one  good  deed.     A  fidr  domain  is  mine, 
Let  Francis  and  his  Isabel  possess 
That,  mine  inheritance.**    He  paused  awhile, 
Struggling  for  utterance ;  then  with  breathless  speed. 
And  pale  as  him  he  rooum'd  for,  Francis  came, 
.ind  hung  In  silence  o*er  the  blameless  man, 
Even  with  a  bn>ther*8  sorrow :  he  pursued, 
"  This  Joan  will  be  thy  care.     I  have  at  home 
An  aged  mother —  Francis,  do  thou  soothe 
Her  diildleas  age.     Nay,  weep  not  for  me  thus : 
Sweet  to  the  wretched  is  the  tomb*s  repose  1  ** 

So  saying,  Conrade  drew  the  javelin  forth. 
And  died  without  a  groan. 

By  this  the  scouts, 
Forerunning  the  king*s  march,  upon  the  plain 
Of  Fatay  had  arrived,  of  late  so  gay 
With  manliall*d  thousands  in  their  radiant  arms. 
And  streamers  glittering  in  the  noon-tide  sun, 
And  blaaoD'd  shields  and  gay  accoutrements. 
The  pageantry  of  war :  but  now  defiled 
With  mingled  dust  and  blood,  and  broken  arms. 
And  wiawgi<wi  bodies.     Soon  the  monarch  joins 
Hli  victor  army.     Bound  the  royal  flag, 
rprear*d  in  conquest  now,  the  chieftains  flock 
ProAring  their  eager  service.     To  his  arms. 
Or  wisely  fearftil,  or  by  speedy  force 
Compelled,  the  embattled  towns  submit  and  own 
Their  rightful  king.     Baugend  strives  in  vain ; 
Yenville  and  Mehun  yield ;  from  Sully's  wall 
Hnri*d  is  the  banner'd  lion :  on  they  pass, 
Amcerre,  and  Troyes,  and  Chalons,  ope  their  gates. 
And  by  the  missioned  Maiden's  rumour'd  deeds 
Inspirited,  the  citizens  of  Rheims 
Fed  their  own  strength  ;  against  the  English  troops 


>  This  fret  is  ncDtioned  In  Andrews*!  Hittory  of  Eng- 
l«td.  I  have  merely  versified  the  original  expreisiou. 
**  The  herald  of  Talbot  sought  out  hU  body  among  the  slain. 
'  Alas,  my  lord,  and  is  it  yoa  I  I  pray  God  pardon  youall  your 
mlsdf^gt.  I  have  been  your  offlcer  of  arms  forty  years  and 
more :  it  Is  time  that  I  should  surrender  to  you  the  ensigns 
of  ny  office.*  Thus  saying,  with  the  tears  gushing  from  hit 
eyes»  be  threw  his  coat  of  arms  over  the  corpse,  thus  per* 
fomdng  oDe  of  the  ancient  rites  of  sepulture." 

s  **  The  Frenchmen  wonderfully  reverence  this  oyle }  and 


With  patriot  valour,  irredstlble. 

They  rise,  they  conquer,  and  to  their  liege  lord 

Present  the  city  keys. 

The  mom  was  fair 
When  Rheims  re-echoed  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  multitudes,  for  high  solemnity 
Assembled.     To  the  holy  fabric  moves 
The  long  procession,  through  the  streets  bestrewn 
With  flowers  and  laurel  boughs.  The  courtier  throng 
Were  there,  and  they  in  Orieans,  who  endured 
The  siege  right  bravely ;  Oaucour,  and  La  Hire, 
The  gallant  Xaintrailles,  Boussac,  and  Chabannes, 
Alenson,  and  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
The  Bastard  Orleans,  now  in  hope  elate. 
Soon  to  release  from  hard  captivity 
His  dear-beloved  brother ;  gallant  men. 
And  worthy  of  eternal  memory. 
For  they,  in  the  most  perilous  times  of  France, 
Despair'd  not  of  their  country.    By  the  king 
The  delegated  Damsel  pass'd  along 
Clad  in  her  batter'd  arms.     She  bore  on  high 
Her  hallowed  banner  to  the  sacred  pile. 
And  flx*d  it  on  the  altar,  whilst  her  hand 
Pour'd  on  the  monarch's  head  the  mystic  oil,< 
Wafted  of  yore  by  milk-white  dove  from  heaven, 
(So  legends  say)  to  Clovis  when  he  stood 
At  Rheims  for  baptism ;  dubious  since  that  day, 
Wlien  Tolbiac  plain  reek'd  with  his  warrior's  blood. 
And  fierce  upon  their  flight  the  Almannl  prest. 
And  rear'd  the  shout  of  triumph  ;  iu  that  hour 
Clovis  invoked  aloud  the  Christian  God 
And  conquer'd :  waked  to  wonder  thus,  the  chief 
Became  love's  convert,  and  Clotilda  led 
Her  husband  to  the  font 

The  mlssion'd  Maid 
Then  placed  on  Charles's  brow  the  crown  of  France, 
And  back  retiring,  gazed  upon  the  king 
One  moment,  quickly  scanning  all  the  past. 
Till  in  a  tumult  of  wild  wonderment 
She  wept  aloud.     The  assembled  multitude 
In  awful  stillness  witness'd  :  then  at  once. 
As  with  a  tempest-rushing  noise  of  winds. 
Lifted  their  mingled  clamours.     Now  the  Maid 
Stood  as  prepared  to  speak,  and  waved  her  hand. 
And  instant  silence  followed. 

"  King  of  France  I " 
She  cried,  **  At  Chinon,  when  my  gifted  eye 
Knew  thee  disguised,  what  inwardly  the  spirit 
Prompted,  I  promised,  with  the  sword  of  God, 
To  drive  fh)m  Orleans  far  the  English  wolves. 
And  crown  thee  in  the  rescued  walls  of  Rheims. 
All  is  accomplish'd.     I  have  here  this  day 
FulfiU'd  my  mission,  and  anointed  thee 
King  over  this  great  nation.     Of  this  charge. 
Or  well  perform'd  or  carelessly,  that  God 


at  the  coronation  of  their  kings,  fetch  It  from  the  church 
where  it  is  kept,  with  great  solemnity.  For  It  is  brought 
(salth  Slelden  in  his  Commentaries)  by  the  prior  sitting  on 
a  white  ambling  palfrey,  and  attended  by  his  monkes  \  the 
archbishop  of  the  town  (Rheims)  and  such  bishops  as  are 
present,  going  to  the  church  door  to  meet  it.  and  leaving  for 
it  with  the  prior  some  gage,  and  the  liing,  when  it  is  by  the 
archbishop  brought  to  the  altar,  bowhig  himself  before  it 
with  great  reverence."  ^P«l^  Hcylifn, 
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Of  Whom  thou  boldest  thine  authority 

WIU  take  account ;  from  Him  all  power  derives. 

Thy  duty  is  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  rule. 

According  to  His  word  and  to  the  laws. 

The  people  thus  committed  to  thy  charge  : 

Theirs  is  to  fear  Him  and  to  honour  Thee, 

And  with  that  fear  and  honour  to  obey 

In  all  things  lawful ;  both  being  tbus  alike 

By  duty  bound,  alike  restricted  both 

From  wHftil  license.    If  thy  heart  be  set 

To  do  His  will  and  in  His  ways  to  walk, 

I  know  no  limit  to  the  happiness 

Thou  may*8t  create.     I  do  beseech  thee,  King ! 

The  Biaid  exclaim*d,  and  fell  upon  the  ground 

And  clasp'd  his  knees,  "  I  do  beseech  thee,  King  I 

By  all  the  thousands  that  depend  on  thee, 

For  weal  or  woe, .  .  consider  what  thou  urt. 

By  Whom  appointed  I     If  thou  dost  oppress 

Thy  people;  if  to  aggrandize  thyself 

Thou  tear*8t  them  from  their  homes,  and  sepdest  them 

To  slaughter,  prodigal  of  misery ; 

If  when  the  widow  and  the  orphan  groan 

In  want  and  wretchedness,  thou  tumest  thee 

To  hear  the  music  of  the  ilatterer*s  tongue ; 


♦» 


If  when  thou  hear*st  of  thousands  who  bare  faflm. 

Thou  say'iit,  *  I  am  a  King !  and  fit  it  is 

That  these  should  perish  for  me ; ' .  .  If  thy  realm 

Should,  through  the  counsels  of  thy  goyemmenty 

Be  llll'd  with  woe,  and  in  thy  streets  be  heard 

The  voice  of  mourning  and  the  feeble  cry 

Of  asking  hunger ;  if  in  place  of  Law 

Iniquity  prevail ;  if  Avarice  grind 

The  poor ;  if  discipline  be  utterly 

Relax*d,  Yice  charter'd,  Wickedness  let  loose  ; 

Though  in  the  general  ruin  all  must  share. 

Each  answer  for  his  own  peculiar  guilt, 

Tet  at  the  Judgement-day,  from  those  to  whom 

The  power  was  given,  the  Giver  of  all  power 

Will  call  for  righteous  and  severe  account 

Chuse  thou  the  better  part,  and  rule  the  land 

In  righteousness;  in  righteousness  thy  throne 

Shall  then  be  stablish'd,  not  by  foreign  foes 

Shaken,  nor  by  domestic  enemies. 

But  guarded  then  by  loyalty  and  love. 

True  hearts.  Good  Angels,  and  All-seeing  Hcmren.** 

Thus  spake  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  solemnly 
Accomplishing  her  marvellous  miadoa  here. 


THE  VISION  OF  THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. 


In  the  first  editton  of  Joan  of  Arc  this  Vision  formed  the  ninth  book,  alle^rical  miichinery  hsTinf  been  Intro- 
duced  throughout  thi>  poem  ai  originally  written.  All  that  remained  of  such  machinery  was  expunged  in  the 
secood  edition,  and  the  Vistoo  was  then  struck  out,  as  no  loogtr  acoordlog  with  the  geaenl  design. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

OaLSAWs  was  hosh'd  in  sleep.  Stretch'd  on  her  couch 
The  delegated  Maiden  lay ;  with  toil 
Exhatuted,  and  sore  anguish,  soon  she  closed 
Her  heavy  eyelids ;  not  reposing  then. 
For  busy  phantasy  in  other  scenes 
Awaken'd :  whether  that  superior  powers, 

<  May  says  of  Scrapis, 

"  Erudit  at  pladde  humanam  per  snmnia  mentem, 
NoctumAque  quiate  docet ;  nuHoque  labors 
Hlc  tantum  parta  est  pretiota  srIentU,  nullo 
Excutltar  studio  verum.    Mortalla  corda 
Tuoc  I>«BS  Isle  doott,  ana  sunt  minus  aptadecerl. 
Com  nullum  obseqnlum  prcstant,  aaeritlsque  fatentnr 
MU  s«se  debere  sals  i  tunc  recta  sclflnies 
Com  nil  scire  valeal.    Non  lUo  tempore  sesisas 
Humanos  forsan  dignatur  numcQ  inire, 
Cmn  propHls  poasont  per  se  diacursibna  utt. 
Me  forte  hnmnA  ratio  dirlna  colret.".— 51^.  Lmemmi. 

>  I  have  met  with  a  singular  tale  to  Illustrate  this  spiritual 
theory  of  dreams. 
Guatrum,  king  of  the  Franks,  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  and 


\ 

I 

By  wise  permlasion,  prompt  the  midnight  dream. 
Instructing  best  the  passive  faculty ;  i 
Or  that  the  soul,  escaped  its  fleshly  dog;  i 

Flies  ftve,  and  soars  amid  the  Invisible  worid,  | 

And  all  things  srs  that  Mcm.ft 

Along  a  moor, 
Barren,  and  wide,  and  drear,  and  desolate. 
She  rocm'd,  a  wanderer  through  the  cheerleaa  night.     I 


he  himself  experienced  the  wonderful  elfrcts  of  dIHne  Kte- 
rallty.  Fnr  one  day  as  he  was  hondng  tn  a  fisreel  Im  «m 
separated  trmn  bis  companions,  and  arrived  st  a  little  straaBi 
of  water  with  only  one  comrade  of  tried  and  qiprored  6<le- 
lltf.  Here  he  found  himself  opprest  by  drowilnesa.  .  nd 
redioing  his  bead  upon  the  senraot's  lap  vent  u  slerfi 
The  serrant  witneued  a  wonderful  thing,  for  he  saw  a  Iiu.<* 
beast  creep  out  of  the  mouth  of  his  sifeping  master,  and  ge 
Inroedlately  to  the  streamlet,  which  It  ralnlj  attempted  to 
cross.  The  servant  drew  his  sword  and  laid  It  across  the 
water,  orer  which  the  liUlc  beast  easily  past  and  crepe  Into  a 
bole  of  a  mountain  on  the  opposite  side;  fW>m  whence  it 
made  lu  appearance  again  In  an  hour,  and  returned  by  the 
•ame  means  Into  the  king's  mouth.  The  king  then  awakenwl. 
and  told  his  companion  that  he  bad  dreamt  that  be  »*• 
arrived  upon  the  bank  of  an  Immenae  rirer,  nhich  he  hftd 
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7tf  thxtxi^h  tbe  sUence  of  the  unbroken  plain 

Tht  bltteni*s  boom  was  heard  ;  hoane,  heavy,  deep, 

It  made  accordant  miLsic  to  the  scene. 

BlaA  doads,  drtren  &8t  before  the  stonny  wind. 

Swept  shadowing ;  through  their  broken  folds  the 


Straggled  at  tfanes  with  transitory  ray. 
And  made  tbe  moving  darkness  visible. 
And  iM»w  airtved  beside  a  fenny  lake 
She  stands,  amid  whose  stagnate  waters,  hoarse 
Tbe  loog  reeds  rustled  to  the  gale  of  night 
A  time-worn  bark  receives  the  Maid,  impeird 
By  powers  unseen ;  then  did  the  moon  display 
Uliere  through  the  crazy  vessel's  yawning  side 
Tbe  muddy  waters  oozed.     A  Woman  guides, 
And  spreads  the  sail  before  the  wind,  which  moan*d 
As  melancholy  mournful  to  her  ear, 
Aft  ever  by  a  dungeon*d  wretch  was  heard 
Howling  at  evening  round  his  prison  towers. 
Wan  was  the  pilot's  countenance,  her  eyes 
HoOow,  and  her  sunk  cheeks  were  furrow*d  deep, 
Channcird  by  tears !  a  few  grey  locks  hung  down 
Beneath  her  hood  :  and  through  the  Maiden's  veins 
Chill  crept  the  blood,  when,  as  the  night-breeze  pass'd. 
Lifting  her  tattered  mantle,  coil*d  around 
Sbe  saw  a  serpent  gnawing  at  her  heart 

The  plumeleaa  bats  with  short  shrill  note  flit  by, 
And  the  night-raven's  scream  came  fitfully. 
Borne  on  the  hollow  blast     Eager  the  Maid 
Look'd  to  the  shore,  and  now  upon  the  bank 
Leapt,  joyftil  to  escape,  yet  trembling  still 
In  recoUectioii. 

There,  a  mouldering  pile 
Stxrtch*d  its  wide  ruins,  o'er  the  phdn  below 
Canting  a  gloomy  shade,  save  where  the  moon 
ShoDc  through  its  fretted  windows :  the  dark  yew. 
Withering  with  age,  branched  there  its  naked  roots. 
And  there  the  melancholy  cypress  rear'd 
Its  hcMl ;  the  earth  was  heaved  with  many  a  mound. 
And  here  and  there  a  half-demolish'd  tomb. 


And  mm,  amM  the  niinli  darkest  shade. 
The  Tirgin's  eye  beheld  where  pale  blue  flames 
Bow  wavering,  now  just  gleamfaig  from  the  earth. 
And  now  In  darkness  drown'd.     An  aged  man 
Sate  near,  seated  on  what  in  long-past  days 
Had  beoi  some  sculptured  monument,  now  iUlen 
.%Dd  half4>bscared  by  moss,  and  gather'd  heaps 
Of  wftbei'd  yew-leaves  and  earth-mouldering  bones. 
His  eye  was  large  and  rayless,  and  flx'd  full 
Cpon  tbe  Maid ;  the  (omb-flres  on  his  face 
Sbed  a  bine  light ;  his  fisce  was  of  the  hue 
Of  death ;  Us  limbs  were  mantled  in  a  shroud. 


erased  hf  a  bridge  of  Iron,  and  flnom  tbenee  came  to  a  noun- 
Uin  In  which  a  greae  qiuintlry  of  gold  was  concealed.  VThth 
die  king  bad  concluded,  tbe  lerrant  related  what  he  had 
beheld,  and  they  both  went  to  examine  the  moantaln,  where 
uprm  digging  thcj  discovered  an  immense  weight  of  gold. 

I  itumbled  apon  this  tale  in  a  book  entitled  Sphinx,  TA^- 
ibgieiy-Pkiiotopkiea.  Autkore  Johanne  HeidfeUio,  Eccltsfaste 
ZhenhadkUtno,    1621 . 

The  uune  story  Is  In  Matthew  of  Westminster ;  it  fs  added 
(hat  Contnrai  applied  the  treasures  thas  found  to  pious  uset^ 

For  tlw  tmtb  of  the  theory  there  it  the  evidence  of  i 


Then  with  a  deep  heart-terrifying  voice, 
Exdalm'd  the  spectre,  "  Welcome  to  these  realms. 
These  regions  of  Despair,  O  thou  whose  steps 
Sorrow  hath  guided  to  my  sad  abodes  ! 
Welcome  to  my  drear  empire,  to  this  gloom 
Eternal,  to  this  everlasting  night. 
Where  never  morning  darts  the  enlivening  ray. 
Where  never  shines  the  sun,  but  all  is  dark, 
Dark  as  the  bosom  of  their  gloomy  King.' 


*i 


So  saying,  he  arose,  and  drawing  on, 
Her  to  the  abbey's  inner  ruin  led. 
Resisting  not  his  guidance.     Through  the  roof 
Once  fretted  and  emblazed,  but  broken  now 
In  part,  elsewhere  all  open  to  the  sky. 
The  moon-beams  enter'd,  chequer'd  here,  and  here 
With  unfanpeded  light     The  ivy  twined 
Round  the  dismantled  columns ;  imaged  forms 
Of  saints  and  warlike  chiefs,  moss-canker'd  now 
And  mutilate,  lay  strewn  upon  the  ground. 
With  crumbled  fragments,  crucifixes  fellen, 
And  rusted  trophies.     Meantime  overhead 
Roar'd  the  loud  blast,  and  fh>m  the  tower  the  owl 
Scream'd  as  the  tempest  shook  her  secret  nest 
He,  silent,  led  her  on,  and  often  paused. 
And  pointed,  that  her  eye  might  contemplate 
At  leisure  the  drear  scene. 

He  dragg'd  her  on 
Through  a  low  iron  door,  down  broken  stairs  ; 
Then  a  cold  horror  through  the  Maiden's  frame 
Crept,  for  she  stood  amid  a  vault,  and  saw. 
By  the  sepulchral  lamp's  dim  glaring  light, 
Tbe  tegmeats  of  the  dead. 

«*  Look  here  !  "  he  cried, 
"  Damsel,  look  here !  survey  this  house  of  death  ; 
O  soon  to  tenant  it ;  soon  to  increase 
These  trophies  of  mortality, .  .  for  hence 
Is  no  Rtum.     Gaze  here ;  behold  this  skull. 
These  eyeless  sockets,  and  these  unflesh'd  jaws. 
That  with  their  ghastly  grinning  seem  to  mock 
Thy  perishable  charms ;  for  thus  thy  cheek 
Must  moulder.    Child  of  grief  I  shrinks  not  thy  soul. 
Viewing  these  horrors?  trembles  not  thy  heart 
At  the  dread  thought  that  here  its  life's-blood  soon 
Shall  stagnate,  and  the  finely-fibred  frame, 
Now  warm  in  life  and  freling,  mingle  soon 
With  the  cold  clod  ?  thhog  horrible  to  think, .  . 
Yet  in  thought  only,  for  reality 
Is  none  of  sufflning  here ;  here  all  is  peace; 
No  nerve  will  throb  to  anguish  in  the  grave. 
Dreadful  it  is  to  think  of  losing  life. 
But  having  lost,  knowledge  of  loss  is  not. 
Therefore  no  ill.     Oh,  wherefore  then  delay 
To  end  all  ills  at  once  1  ** 


monkish  ndracle.  When  ThorciUua  waa  idxNit  to  fcUow 
St.  Jttlian  and  visit  the  world  of  iouls,  his  gnide  aaid  to  him. 
"  Let  thj  Ixidj  rest  In  the  bed,  for  thjr  spirit  only  Is  about  to 
depart  with  ne ;  and  lest  the  body  should  appear  dead,  1  will 
send  into  it  a  vital  breath." 

The  body  bowerer  by  a  strange  sympathy  waa  affected  like 
the  spirit ;  for  when  the  foul  and  fbtld  smoke  which  arose 
from  the  tithes  withheld  on  earth  had  nearly  suffocated  Thur. 
cillus,  and  made  him  cough  twice,  those  who  were  near  his 
body  said  that  it  coughed  twice  about  the  same  tftne. 

Mattkew  Ptra, 
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So  spake  Despair. 
The  TEulted  roof  echoed  hit  hollow  voice, 
And  all  again  was  silence.     Quick  her  heart 
Panted.     He  placed  a  dagger  in  her  hand. 
And  cried  again,  **  Oh  wherefore  then  delay  ! 
One  blow,  and  rett  for  ever !  *'     On  the  fiend. 
Dark  aeowl'd  the  Virgin  with  indignant  eye. 
And  threw  the  dagger  down.     He  next  his  heart 
Replaced  the  murderous  steel,  and  drew  the  Maid 
Along  the  downward  vault 

The  damp  earth  gave 
A  dim  sound  as  they  passed :  the  tainted  air 
Was  cold,  and  heavy  with  unwholesome  dews. 
**  Behold  I "  the  fiend  exclaimed,  **  how  loathsoroely 
The  fleshly  remnant  of  mortality 
Moulders  to  clay  !  **  then  fixing  his  broad  eye 
Full  on  her  face,  he  pointed  where  a  corpse 
Ijay  livid ;  she  beheld  with  horrent  look. 
The  spectacle  abhorr*d  by  living  man. 

**  Look  here  ! "  Despair  pursued,  *'  this  loathsome 

mass 
Was  once  as  lovely,  and  as  ftiU  of  life 
As,  Damsel,  thou  art  now.     Those  deep-sunk  eyes 
Once  beamed  the  mild  light  of  intelligence. 
And  where  thou  seest  the  pamper'd  flesh*worm  trail, 
Onoe  the  white  bosom  heaved.     She  fondly  thought 
That  at  the  hallow'd  altar,  soon  the  priest 
Should  bless  her  coming  union,  and  the  torch 
Its  Joyftil  lustre  o'er  the  hall  of  Joy, 
Cast  on  her  nuptial  evening :  euth  to  earth 
That  priest  consign*d  her,  for  her  lover  went 
By  glory  lured  to  war,  and  perish'd  there ; 
Nor  she  endured  to  live.     Ha  1  fades  thy  cheek  ? 
Dost  thou  then,  Biaiden,  tremble  at  the  tale  ? 
Look  here !  behold  the  youthftil  paramour  I 
The  self-devoted  hero  1 " 

FearftiUy 
The  Maid  look*d  down,  and  saw  the  well-known  free 
Of  Theodore.     In  thoughts  unspeakable. 
Convulsed  with  horror,  o*er  her  tux  she  claap*d 
Her  cold  damp  hands :  ■*  Shrink  not,**  the  phantom 

cried, 
**  Oaie  on !  **  and  unrelentingly  he  grasp'd 
Her  quivering  arm :  **  this  lifeless  mouldering  clay. 
As  well  thou  know*st,  was  warm  with  all  the  glow 
Of  youth  and  love ;  this  is  the  hand  that  cleft 
Proud  Salisbury's  crest,  now  motionless  in  death, 
Unable  to  protect  the  ravaged  firame 
From  the  foul  olbpring  of  mortality 
That  feed  on  heroes.  Though  long  yean  were  thine, 
Tet  never  more  would  life  reanimate 
This  slaughter'd  youth ;  slaughter*d  for  thee  I  for  thou 
Didst  lead  him  to  the  battle  firom  his  home. 
Where  else  he  had  survived  to  good  old  age : 
In  thy  defence  he  died :  strike  then  I  destroy 
Bcmone  with  life.** 

The  Maid  stood  motionless. 
And,  wlstlcss  what  she  did,  with  trembling  hand 
Received  the  dagger.     Starting  then,  she  cried, 
**  Avaunt,  Despair  I      Eternal  Wisdom  deals 
Or  peace  to  man,  or  misery,  for  his  good 
Alike  deslgn'd  ;  and  shall  the  creature  cry, 
*  Why  hast  thou  done  this  ? '  and  with  Impious  pride 
Destroy  the  life  God  gave  7  ** 

The  fiend  rejoln'd. 


**  And  thou  dost  deem  It  impious  to  destroy 

The  life  God  gave?  What,  Maiden,  is  th#  lot 

Assign'd  to  mortal  man?  bom  but  to  drag. 

Through  life's  long  ptlgrlmage,  the  wearying  k»d 

Of  being ;  care-corroded  at  the  heart ; 

Assail*d  by  all  the  numerous  train  of  ills 

That  flesh  inherits ;  till  at  length  worn  out, 

This  is  his  consummation  !  —  Think  again  ! 

What,  Maiden,  canst  thou  hope  firom  leiigthen'4  Ufe^ 

But  lengthen'd  sorrow  ?     If  protracted  long, 

Till  on  the  bed  of  death  thy  feeble  limbs 

Stretch  out  their  languid,  length,  oh  think  what 

thoughts. 
What  agonixing  feelinga,  hi  that  hour. 
Assail  the  sinking  heart !  slow  beats  the  poise. 
Dim  grows  the  eye,  and  clammy  drops  bedew 
The  shuddering  frame ;  then  in  its  mightiest  force. 
Mightiest  in  impotenoe,  the  love  of  life 
Seizes  the  throbbing  heart ;  the  faltering  lips 
Pour  out  the  impious  prayer  that  iUn  would  change 
The  Unchangeable's  decree  ;  surrounding  friends 
Sob  round  the  sufferer,  wet  his  cheek  with  tears 
And  all  he  loved  in  life  embitters  death. 

"  Such,  Maiden,  are  the  pangs  that  wait  the  hour 
Of  easiest  dissolution  I  yet  weak  man 
Resolves,  in  timid  piety,  to  live ; 
And  veiling  Fear  in  Superstition's  garb» 
He  calls  her  Beslguatlon  1 

Coward  wretch  f 
Fond  coward,  thus  to  make  his  reason  war 
Against  his  reason.     Insect  as  he  is. 
This  sport  of  chance,  this  being  of  a  day. 
Whose  whole  existence  the  next  doud  may  blast. 
Believes  himself  the  care  of  heavenly  powers. 
That  Qod  regards  man,  miserable  man. 
And  preaching  thus  of  power  and  providence. 
Will  crush  the  reptile  that  may  cross  his  path  l 

'*  Fool  that  thou  art!  the  Being  that  permits 
Existence,  gives  to  man  the  worthless  boon  ; 
A  goodly  gift  to  those  who*  fortune-blest. 
Bask  In  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
And  such  do  well  to  keep  it    But  to  one 
Sick  at  the  heart  with  misery,  and  sore 
With  many  a  hard  unmerited  aflUction, 
It  is  a  hair  that  chains  to  wretchedness 
The  slave  who  dares  not  burst  it  I 

Thinkcst  tboQ, 
The  parent,  if  his  child  should  unrecall'd 
Return  and  fiUl  upon  his  neck,  and  cry, 
*  Oh  !  the  wide  world  Is  comfortless,  and  IbU 
Of  fleeting  joys  and  heart-consuming  cares, 
I  can  be  only  happy  in  my  home 
With  thee— my  friend  I  — my  fioherl*  Thinkest 

thou. 
That  he  would  thrust  him  as  an  outcast  forth  ? 
Oh  1  he  would  cbup  the  tniant  to  hto  heart. 
And  love  the  trespass." 

Whilst  he  spake,  hto  eye 
Dwelt  on  the  Maiden*s  cheek,  and  read  her  soul 
Struggling  within.     In  trembling  doubt  she  stood 
Even  as  a  wretch,  whose  (kmlsh'd  entrails  crave 
Supply,  before  him  sees  the  poisoo'd  food 
In  greedy  horror. 

Yet,  not  silent  long. 
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**  Eloq[iinit  tmis»ter  eeaae  1  **  the  Maiden  cried, 
**  What  thoogh  aflllction  be  my  portion  here, 
Thinkest  tbou  I  do  not  feel  high  thoughts  of  Joy, 
OC  heart-ennobling  Joy,  when  I  look  back 
UpoQ  a  Iffe  of  duty  well  perfonn*d, 
Then  lift  mine  eyes  to  HeaTen,  and  there  in  fUth 
Know  my  reward  ?  .  .  .  I  grant,  were  this  life  all. 
Was  there  no  morning  to  the  tomb's  long  night. 
If  man  did  mingle  with  the  senseless  clod. 
Himself  ais  senseless,  then  wert  thou  indeed 
A  wise  and  friendly  comfbrter  1  . .  But,  llend. 
There  Is  a  morning  to  the  tomb's  k>ng  night, 
A  dawn  of  glory,  a  reward  in  heaven. 
He  shall  not  gain  who  never  merited. 
If  thou  didst  know  the  worth  of  one  good  deed 
In  life's  l»t  hour,  thou  would'st  not  bid  me  lose 
The  pKckms  privilege,  while  life  endures 
To  do  my  Father's  will.     A  mighty  task 
1$  mine, ..  a  glorious  calL     France  looks  to  me 
For  her  deUYerance." 

*<  Maiden,  thou  hast  done 
Thy  mission  here,"  the  unbaffled  fiend  replied  : 
"  The  foes  are  fled  from  Orieans:  thou,  perchance 
Exulting  in  the  pride  of  victory, 
Fon^cttest  him  who  perish'd :  yet  albeit 
Thy  haiden'd  heart  forget  the  gallant  yoifth. 
That  hoar  allotted  canst  thou  not  escape. 
That  dreadful  hour,  when  contumely  and  shame 
Shall  sc^oum  in  thy  dungeon.     Wretched  Maid  1 
Destined  to  drain  the  cup  of  bitterness. 
Even  to  its  dregs, . .  England's  inhuman  chiefe 
Shall  sciyff  thy  sorrows,  bbu^ken  thy  pure  feme. 
Wit-wanton  it  with  lewd  barbarity, 
And  force  such  burning  blushes  to  the  cheek 
Of  viigtB  modesty,  that  thou  shalt  wish 
The  earth  might  cover  thee.     In  that  last  hour, 
When  thy  bruis'd  breast  shall  heave  beneath  the  chains 
That  link  thee  to  the  stake,  a  spectacle 
For  the  brute  multitude,  and  thou  shalt  hear 
Mockery  more  painful  than  the  circling  flames 
Which  then  consume  thee ;  wilt  thou  not  in  vain 
Then  wish  my  friendly  aid  ?  then  wish  thine  ear 
Had  drank  my  words  of  comfort?  that  thy  hand 
Bad  grasp'd  the  dagger,  and  in  death  preserved 
Insulted  modesty  ?  " 

Her  glowing  cheek 
BInsh'd  crimson ;  her  wide  eye  on  vacancy 


*  These  liocs  •tronglr  reiemble  a  pausge  lo  the  Pharon- 
olda  of  Wiiliam  Cbamberlayne,  a  poet  who  lias  told  an  into- 
ffcfldiif  rtory  in  uncoath  rbymea,  and  mingled  tublimUj  of 
and  beauty  of  expreasion,  with  the  quainteit  con- 
d  moat  awkward  Inversions. 

*«  On  a  rock  more  high 
Than  Nainre's  common  surlace,  she  beholds 
The  mansion  booM  of  Fate,  which  thus  unfolds 
Its  acred  mjtteries.    A  trine  within 
A  qoadrat«  placed,  both  these  encompast  In 
A  perfect  drele  was  iu  form ;  but  what 
Ua  natter  was,  for  us  to  wonder  at. 
Is  oDduooTered  left.    A  tower  there  stands 
Al  every  angle,  where  Time's  fatal  hands 
The  imiJftrtUl  Pares  dwell ;  I*  the  first  she  sees 
Clotlio  the  kindest  of  the  Destinies, 
Fron  lomaterial  essences  to  coll 

of  life,  and  of  tbem  flame  the  wool 


Was  flz'd ;  her  breath  short  panted.  The  cold  fiend. 
Grasping  her  hand,  ezclaim'd,  **  Too  timid  Maid 
So  long  repugnant  to  the  healing  aid 
My  friendship  proffers,  now  shalt  thou  behold 
The  aUotted  length  of  life." 

He  8tamp*d  the  earth. 
And  dragging  a  huge  coflin  as  his  car. 
Two  Gouls  came  on,  of  form  more  fiearftil-foul 
Than  ever  palsied  in  her  wildest  dream 
Hag-ridden  Superstition.     Then  Despair 
Seised  on  the  Biald  whose  curdling  blood  stood  still, 
And  placed  her  in  the  seat,  and  on  they  pass'd 
Adown  the  deep  descent     A  meteor  light 
Shot  fhmi  the  daemons,  as  they  drsgg'd  along 
The  unwelcome  load,  and  mark'd  their  brethren  feast 
On  carcasses. 

Below,  the  vault  dilates 
Its  ample  bulk.     **  Look  here  I " — Despair  addivst 
The  shuddering  Virgin,  **  see  the  dome  of  Death  ! " 
It  was  a  spacious  cavern,  hewn  amid 
The  entrails  of  the  earth,  as  though  to  form 
A  grave  for  all  mankind :  no  eye  could  reach. 
Its  distant  bounds.  There,  throned  in  darkness,  dwelt 
The  unseen  power  of  Death. 

Here  stopt  the  Gouls, 
Beaching  the  destined  spot     The  fiend  stept  out. 
And  fh>m  the  coflin  as  he  led  the  Maid, 
Exclaim'd,  "  Where  mortal  never  stood  before. 
Thou  standest :  look  around  this  boundless  vault ; 
Observe  the  dole  that  Nature  deals  toyman. 
And  learn  to  know  thy  friend." 

She  answer'd  not. 
Observing  where  the  Fates  their  several  tasks 
Plied  ceaseless.     "  Mark  how  long  the  shortest  web 
Allowed  to  man  1 "  he  cried ;  '*  observe  bow  soon, 
Twined  round  yon  never-resting  wheel,  they  change 
Their  snowy  hue,  darkening  through  many  a  shade. 
Till  Atropos  relentless  shuts  the  sheers." 

Too  true  he  spake,  fbr  of  the  countless  threads. 
Drawn  from  the  heap,  as  white  as  imsunn'd  snow, 
Or  as  the  spotless  lily  of  the  vale. 
Was  never  one  beyond  the  little  span 
Of  infiuicy  untainted;  few  there  were 
But  lightly  tinged  ;  more  of  deep  crimson  hue. 
Or  deeper  sable  died.  ^     Two  Genii  stood. 
Still  as  the  web  of  being  was  drawn  forth. 


For  Lachesls  to  spin  ;  about  her  file 

Myriads  of  souls,  that  yet  want  flesh  to  lie 

Warm'd  with  their  ftinctions  in,  whose  strength  bestows 

That  power  by  which  man  ripe  for  misery  grows. 

**  Her  next  of  objects  was  that  glorious  tower 
Where  that  Bwlft>flngered  nymph  that  spares  no  hour 
From  mortals'  serrlce,  draws  the  various  threads 
Of  life  in  several  lengths ;  to  weary  beds 
Of  age  extending  some,  whilst  others  In 
Their  infkncy  are  broke :  iome  btaekt  in  sin^ 
Otken^  the  favoritetqfHfmun,  from  ttkenee 
Their  origin^  candid  with  innocence  £ 
Some  purpled  in  nfflietiont,  others  dyed 
In  ianguine  pleasures  :  some  In  glittering  pride 
Spun  to  adorn  the  earth,  whilst  others  wear 
Rags  of  deformity,  but  knots  of  care 
No  thread  was  wholly  free  from.    Next  to  this 
Fair  glorious  tower,  was  placed  that  black  abyss 
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Sprinklng  their  powerfiil  drops.     From  ebon  urn, 

The  one  unsparing  dash*d  the  bitter  drops 

Of  woe  ;  and  as  he  dash*d,  his  dark-brown  brow 

Belax*d  to  a  hard  smile.     The  milder  form 

Shed  less  proftisely  there  his  lesser  store ; 

Sometimes  with  tears  increasing  the  scant  boon. 

Compassionating  man ;  and  happy  he 

Who  on  his  thread  those  precious  tean  receives ; 

If  it  be  happiness  to  have  the  pulse 

That  throbs  with  pity,  and  in  such  a  world 

Of  wretchedness,  the  generous  heart  that  aches 

With  anguish  at  the  sight  of  human  woe. 

To  her  the  fiend,  well  hoping  now  success, 
**  This  is  thy  thread  ;  observe  how  short  the  span  ; 
And  little  doth  the  evil  Genius  spare 
His  bitter  tincture  there."    The  Maiden  saw 
Calmly.    **  Now  gaze  !  '*  the  tempter  fiend  ezdahnM, 
And  placed  again  the  poniard  in  her  hand. 
For  Superstition,  with  a  burning  torch, 
Approach'd  the  loom.     **  This,  Damsel,  is  thy  &te ! 
The  hour  draws  on  —  now  strike  the  dagger  home  i 
Strike  now,  and  be  at  rest !  '* 

The  Maid  replied, 
*<  Or  to  prevent  or  change  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Impious  I  strive  not :  let  that  will  be  done !  *' 
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She  spake,  and  lo !  celestial  radiance  beamed 
Amid  the  air,  such  odours  wafting  now 
As  erst  came  blended  with  the  evening  gale. 
From  Eden's  bowers  of  bliss.     An  angel  fonn 
Stood  by  the  Maid  ;  his  wings  ethereal  white, 
Flash*d  like  the  diamond  in  the  noon-tide  sun, 
DassUng  her  mortal  eye :  all  else  appear'd 
Her  Theodore. 

Amaaed  she  saw :  the  fiend 
Was  fled,  and  on  her  ear  tlie  well-known  voice 
Sounded,  though  now  more  musically  sweet 
Than  ever  yet  had  thriird  her  soul  attuned, 
When  eloquent  affection  fondly  told 
The  day-dreams  of  delight 

»  Beloved  Maid  I 
Lo  I  I  am  with  thee,  still  thy  Theodore  i 
Hearts  in  the  holy  bands  of  love  combinedi 


or  drfiadrul  Atropos,  tb«  bsleAal  Mat 

or  death  and  horrour,  io  each  room  rvpleat 

With  lu7  dunpt,  loud  groani,  and  the  tad  tight 

or  pale  grim  ghocti,  those  terrouri  or  the  night. 

To  thU.  the  Ust  lUge  that  the  winding  clew 

or  ure  ean  lead  mortality  unto, 

Fear  wat  the  dreAdfbl  porter,  which  let  in 

All  fuMtt  lent  thlthrr  by  deitnicilf c  »in." 

tt  li  possible  thai  1  may  have  written  from  the  recollM- 


Death  has  no  power  to  sever.     Thou  art  mine  I 
A  little  while  and  thou  shalt  dwell  with  me. 
In  scenes  where  sorrow  is  not     Cheerily 
Tread  thou  the  path  that  leads  thee  to  the  grave. 
Rough  though  it  be  and  painfUl,  for  the  grave 
Is  but  the  threshold  of  eternity. 

**  Favour*d  of  Heaven,  to  thee  is  given  to  view 
These  secret  realms.     The  bottom  of  the  abyss 
Thou  treadest.  Maiden.     Here  the  dungeons  are 
Where  bad  men  learn  repentance.     Souls  diseased 
Must  have  their  remedy ;  and  where  disease 
Is  rooted  deep,  the  remedy  is  long 
Perforce,  and  painful." 

Thus  the  spirit  spake. 
And  led  the  Maid  along  a  narrow  path. 
Dark  gleaming  to  the  light  of  far-off  flames. 
More  drebd  than  darkness.     Soon  the  distant  souud 
Of  clanking  anvils,  and  the  lengthened  breath 
Provoking  fire  are  heard  :  and  now  they  reach 
A  wide  expanded  den  where  all  around 
Tremendous  furnaces,  with  hellish  blase. 
Were  burning.     At  the  heaving  bellows  stood 
The  meagre  form  of  Care,  and  as  he  blew 
To  augment  the  fire,  the  fire  augmented  scorched 
His  wretched  limbs ;  sleepless  for  ever  thus 
He  toil*d  and  toird,  of  toil  no  end  to  know 
But  endless  toil  and  never-ending  woe. 

An  aged  man  went  round  the  infernal  vault. 
Urging  his  workmen  to  their  ceaseless  ta&k  ; 
White  were  his  locks,  as  is  the  wintry  snow 
On  hoar  Plinlimmon's  head.     A  golden  staff 
His  steps  supported  :  powerful  talisman. 
Which  whoso  feels  shall  never  feel  again 
The  tear  of  pity,  or  the  throb  of  love. 
Touch*d  but  by  this,  the  massy  gates  give  way. 
The  buttress  trembles,  and  the  guarded  wall. 
Guarded  In  vain,  submits.     Him  heathens  erst 
Had  deified,  and  bowed  the  suppliant  knee 
To  Plutus.     Nor  are  now  his  votaries  few. 
Even  though  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  himself 
Told  us,  that  easier  through  the  needle's  eye 
Shall  the  huge  camel  pass  >,  than  the  rich  man 
Enter  the  gates  of  heaven.     **  Ye  cannot  serve 
Tour  Ood,  and  worship  Mammon.** 

•*Mis$ioo*dHaid!~ 
So  spake  the  spirit,  '*  know  that  these,  whose  banda 
Round  each  white  furnace  ply  the  unceaaing  toil. 
Were  Biammon's  slaves  on  earth.    They  did  not  spare 
To  wring  from  poverty  the  hard-eam'd  mite. 
They  robb*d  the  orphan*s  pittance,  they  could  se« 
Want's  asking  eye  tinmoved ;  and  therefore  thewe. 
Ranged  roimd  the  furnace,  still  roust  persevere 
In  Mammon's  service,  scorch'd  by  these  fierce  flres. 


tion  or  this  passage.  The  conceit  li  the  same,  and  I  wtl)ln«ly 
attribute  it  to  Chamberlajme,  a  poet  to  whom  I  am  iodcb&nl 
for  miny  hours  or  delight. 

>  I  had  originally  written  cable  Instrad  of  eamrt.  Tht 
alterailon  would  not  be  worth  notiring  wrre  It  not  fur  iIh* 
reasoi  which  occasioned  it.  Faciitus  eUpkat  prr  Jvrmi^M 
aeui,  h  among  the  Hebrew  adage*  collectMl  by  Dfusiiu ;  the 
same  netaphor  is  found  in  two  other  Jewish  proverb*.  afi4 
this  coaftrms  beyond  all  doubt  the  ooromoo  reading  of  Matt. 
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5or  iddoin  by  the  orerboOlng  ore 
C&u^ht ;  jet  retaining  still,  to  punishment 
CoaTeited  here,  their  old  besetting  sin, 
Often  impatiently  to  quench  their  thirst 
Cnquenchable,  large  draughts  of  molten  gold ' 
Tber  drink  insatiate,  still  with  pain  renewed, 
Pain  to  destroy." 

So  saying,  her  he  led 
Farih  from  the  dreadful  cavern  to  a  cell. 
Brilliant  with  gem-bom  light     The  rugged  walls 
Part  gleam'd  with  gold,  and  part  with  silver  ore 
In  mQder  ndianoe  shone.     The  carbuncle 
i  i-rtr  its  strong  lustre  like  the  flamy  sun 
d.k3)uc  forth  irradiate  ;  fh>m  the  earth  beneath. 
And  Cram  the  roof  there  stream'd  a  diamond  light ; 
Rabies  and  amethysts  their  glows  commix'd 
With  the  gay  topaz,  and  the  softer  ray 
Shot  fh>m  the  sapphire,  and  the  emerald*8  hue. 
And  bright  pyropus. 

There  on  golden  seats, 
A  namenrasi,  sullen,  melancholy  train 
Sat  silent.     *'  Maiden,  these,**  said  Theodore, 
**  Are  they  who  let  the  love  of  wealth  absorb 
All  other  paeons  ;  in  their  souls  that  vice 
Struck  deeply-rooted,  like  the  poison-tree 
That  with  its  shade  spreads  barrenness  around. 
These,  Maid  t  were  men  by  no  atrocious  crime 
Blacken*d«  no  fraud,  nor  ruffian  violence ; 
Men  of  fiur  doding,  and  respectable 
On  earth,  hut  snch  as  only  for  themselves 
Heap*d  up  their  treasures,  deeming  all  their  wealth 
Their  own,  and  given  to  them,  by  partial  Heaven, 
To  bless  them  only  :  therefore  here  they  sit, 
Poiicw'd  of  gold  enough,  and  by  no  pain 
Tormented,  save  the  knowledge  of  the  bliss 
They  lost,  and  vain  repentance.     Here  they  dwell. 
Loathing  these  useless  treasures,  till  the  hour 
Of  general  restitution.'* 

Thence  they  pass'd* 
And  now  arrived  at  such  a  gorgeous  dome. 
As  even  the  pomp  of  eastern  opulence 
Could  never  equal :  wander'd  through  its  halls 
A  amnerous  train  ;  some  with  the  red-swoln  eye 
Of  riot,  and  intemperance-bloated  cheek ; 
Some  pale  and  nerveless^  and  with  feeble  step. 
And  eyes  lack-lustre. 

"  Maiden  !**  said  her  guide, 
**  These  are  the  wretched  slaves  of  Appetite, 
Curst  with  their  wish  eiyoy'd.     The  epicure 
Here  pampers  his  foul  frame,  till  the  paU'd  sense 
Loathes  at  the  banquet ;  the  voluptuous  here 
Flange  in  the  tempting  torrent  of  delight. 
And  sink  in  misery.     All  they  wish*d  on  earth 


*  The  aaoM  Idas,  and  almost  tlie  ume  words,  art  in  oae  of 
Ford's  plays.    The  paMsge  it  a  very  floe  one : 

**  Ay,  yoQ  are  wretched,  miierably  wretched, 
Afanoct  coodemn'd  alire  1    There  Is  a  place, 
(List  daagfaecr !)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault. 
Where  day  ts  nerer  seen  ;  there  shines  no  sun. 
But  flaming  horror  of  consuming  fires ; 
A  UghtlesB  sulphur,  choak'd  with  smoaky  foggs 
Of  an  inrected  darkness.    In  this  place 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousand  sundry  sorts 
Of  nerer-dying  deaths  ;  there  damned  souls 
Boar  without  pity,  there  are  gluttons  fed 


Possessing  here,  whom  have  they  to  accuse 
But  their  own  folly,  for  the  lot  they  chose  ? 
Tet,  for  that  these  injured  themselves  alone. 
They  to  the  house  of  Penitence  may  hie. 
And,  by  a  long  and  painful  regimen. 
To  wearied  Nature  her  exhausted  powers 
Restore,  till  they  shall  learn  to  form  the  wish 
Of  wisdom,  and  Almighty  Goodness  grants 
That  prize  to  him  who  seeks  it" 

WhiUt  he  spake, 
The  board  is  spread.    With  bloated  paunch,  and  eyes 
Fat-swoln,  and  legs  whose  monstrous  size  disgraced 
The  human  form  divine,  their  caterer, 
Hight  Gluttony,  set  forth  the  smoaking  feast. 
And  by  his  side  came  on  a  brother  form. 
With  fiery  cheek  of  purple  hue,  and  red 
And  scurfy- white,  mix*d  moUey ;  his  gross  bulk. 
Like  some  huge  hogshead  shapen'd,  as  applied. 
Him  had  antiquity  with  mystic  rites 
Adored ;  to  him  the  sons  of  Greece,  and  thine 
Imperial  Some,  on  many  an  altar  pour*d 
The  victim  blood,  with  godlike  titles  graced, 
Bacchus,  or  Dionusus ;  son  of  Jove, 
Deem*d  falsely,  for  fix>m  Folly's  idiot  form 
He  sprung,  what  time  Madness,  with  furious  hand, 
Seized  on  the  laughing  female.     At  one  birth 
She  brought  the  brethren,  menial  here  below. 
Though  sovereigns  upon  earth,  where  oft  they  hold 
High  revels.    *Mid  the  monastery's  gloom, 
Thy  palace  Gluttony,  and  oft  to  thee 
The  sacrifice  is  spread,  when  the  grave  voice 
Episcopal  proclaims  approaching  day 
Of  visitation ;  or  churchwardens  meet 
To  save  the  wretched  many  fh>m  the  gripe 
Of  poverty ;  or  *mid  thy  ample  halls 
Of  London,  mighty  Mayor !  rich  Aldermen, 
Of  coming  feast  hold  convene. 

Otherwhere, 
For  though  allied  in  nature  as  in  blood. 
They  hold  divided  sway,  his  brother  lifts 
His  spimgy  sceptre.     In  the  noble  domes 
Of  piinces,  and  state-wearied  ministers. 
Maddening  he  reigns ;  and  when  the  afiMghted  mind 
Casts  o'er  a  long  career  of  guilt  and  blood 
Its  eye  reluctant,  then  his  aid  is  sought 
To  lull  the  worm  of  conscience  to  repose. 
He  too  the  halls  of  country  squires  frequents ; 
But  chiefly  loves  the  learned  gloom  that  shades 
Thy  ofepring  Rhedycina,  and  thy  walls 
Granta  1  nightly  libations  there  to  him 
Profuse  are  pour'd,  till  from  the  dizzy  brain 
Triangles,  circles,  parallelograms, 
Moods,  tenses,  dialects,  and  demigods. 

With  toads  and  adders :  there  Is  burning  ofl 
Pour'd  down  the  drunkard's  throat,  the  usurer 
1$  forced  to  sup  tohole  draughts  of  molten  gotdj 
There  is  the  murderer  for  erer  stabb'd, 
Yet  he  can  never  die ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  racks  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
He  fMs  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust.*' 

*Tia  Pity  she*M  a  Whore. 

I  wrote  this  passage  when  very  young,  and  the  idea,  trite 
as  it  is,  was  new  to  roe.  It  occurs  I  believe  in  most  descrip- 
tions of  hell,  and  perhaps  owes  its  origin  to  the  fate  of 
Crassus. 
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And  logic  and  theology  ue  swept 
By  the  red  deluge. 

Unmolested  there 
He  revels ;  till  the  general  feast  comes  round. 
The  sacrifice  septennial,  when  the  sons 
Of  England  meet,  with  watchful  care  to  chuse 
Their  delegates,  wise,  independent  men, 
Unbriblng  and  unbribed,  and  chosen  to  guard 
Their  rights  and  charters  from  the  encroaching  gra«p 
Of  greedy  power ;  then  all  the  joyfiil  land 
Join  in  his  sacrifices  so  inspired 
To  make  the  important  choice. 

The  observing  Maid 
Address'd  her  guide,  *'  These,  Theodore,  thou  say'st 
Are  men,  who  pampering  their  foul  appetites, 
Injured  themselves  alone.    But  where  are  they. 
The  worst  of  villains,  viper^like,  who  coil 
Around  deluded  woman,  so  to  sting 
The  heart  that  loves  them  ?  " 

"  Them,**  the  spirit  replied, 
**  A  long  and  dreadful  punishment  awaits. 
For  when  the  prey  of  want  and  in&my. 
Lower  and  lower  still  the  victim  sinks. 
Even  to  the  depth  of  shame,  not  one  lewd  word* 
One  impious  imprecation  firom  her  lips 
Escapes,  nay  not  a  thought  of  evil  lurks 
In  the  polluted  mind,  tliat  does  not  plead 
Before  the  throne  of  Justice,  thunder>tongued 
Against  the  foul  seducer.'* 

Now  they  reached 
The  house  of  Penitence.     Credulity 
Stood  at  the  gate,  stretching  her  ea^r  head 
As  though  to  listen ;  on  her  vacant  fkce, 
A  look  that  promised  premature  assent ; 
Though  her  Regret  behind,  a  meagre  fiend, 
Disciplined  sorely. 

Here  they  entered  in. 
And  now  arrived  where,  as  in  study  tranced. 
They  saw  the  mistress  of  the  dome.     Her  ftoe 
Spake  that  composed  severity,  that  knows 
No  angry  impulse,  no  weak  tenderness. 
Resolved  and  calm.     Before  her  lay  the  Book, 
Which  hath  the  words  of  life ;  and  as  she  read. 
Sometimes  a  tear  would  trickle  down  her  cheek. 
Though  heavenly  joy  beam*d  in  her  eye  the  while. 

Leaving  her  undisturb*d  to  the  first  ward 
Of  this  great  laiar-house.  the  Angel  led 
The  Ikvour'd  Maid  of  Orleans.    Kneeling  down 
On  the  hard  stone  which  their  bare  knees  had  worn. 
In  sackcloth  robed,  a  numerous  train  appear*d : 
Hard-featured  some,  and  some  demurely  grave ; 
Yet  such  expression  stealing  fh>ro  the  eye. 
As  though,  that  only  naked,  all  the  rest 
Were  one  close-fitting  mask.     A  scoffing  fiend. 
For  fiend  he  was,  though  wisely  serving  here, 
Mock*d  at  his  patients,  and  did  often  strew 
Ashes  upon  them,  and  then  bid  them  say 
Their  prayers  aloud,  and  then  he  louder  laughed : 
For  these  were  hypocrites,  on  earth  revered 
As  holy  ones,  who  did  in  public  tell 
Their  beads,  and  make  long  prayers,  and  cross  them- 
selves, 
And  call  themselves  most  miserable  sinners, 
That  so  they  might  be  decm'd  roost  pious  saints; 
And  go  all  filth,  and  never  let  a  smile 


Bend  their  stem  muscles ;  gloomy,  Bollen  men. 

Barren  of  all  alTection,  and  all  this 

To  please  their  God,  forsooth  l   And  therefbre  Soom 

Orinn*d  at  his  patients,  making  them  repeat 

Their  solemn  fiirce,  with  keenest  raUlery 

Tormenting ;  but  if  earnest  in  their  prayer. 

They  pour*d  the  silent  sorrows  of  the  soul 

To  heaven,  then  did  they  not  regard  his  mocks 

Which  then  came  painless,  and  Humility 

Then  rescued  them,  and  led  to  Penitence, 

That  she  might  lead  to  heaven. 

From  thence  they  cune 
Where,  in  the  next  ward,  a  most  wretched  band 
Groan*d  underneath  the  bitter  tyranny 
Of  a  fierce  dsmon.     His  ooane  hair  was  red. 
Pale  grey  his  eyes,  and  blood<shot ;  and  his  Cmx 
Wrinkled  by  such  a  smile  as  Malice  wears 
In  ecstasy.    Well-pleased'lie  went  around. 
Plunging  his  dagger  in  the  hearts  of  some. 
Or  probing  with  a  poison'd  lance  their  breasts. 
Or  placing  coals  of  fire  within  their  wounds ; 
Or  seizing  some  within  his  mighty  grasp, 
He  fix'd  them  on  a  stake,  and  then  drew  back 
And  laugh'd  to  see  them  writhe. 

**  These,**  said  the  spirit, 
"  Are  taught  by  Cruelty,  to  loathe  the  lives 
They  led  themselves.     Here  are  those  wicked  men 
Who  loved  to  exercise  their  tyrant  power 
On  speechless  brutes ;  bad  husbands  undexgo 
A  long  purgation  here ;  the  traificken 
In  human  flesh  here  too  are  disciplined. 
Till  by  their  suffering  they  have  equall'd  all 
The  miseries  they  inflicted,  all  the  mass 
Of  wretchedness  caused  by*  the  wan  they  waged. 
The  villages  they  burnt,  the  widows  left 
In  want,  the  slave  or  led  to  suicide. 
Or  murder'd  by  the  foul  infected  air 
Of  his  close  dungeon,  or,  more  sad  than  all. 
His  virtue  lost,  his  very  soul  enslaved. 
And  driven  by  woe  to  wickedness. 

These  nort. 
Whom  thou  beholdest  in  this  dreary  room. 
With  sullen  eyes  of  hatred  and  of  fear 
Each  on  the  other  scowling,  tliese  have  been 
False  friends.    Tormented  by  their  own  dark  thoughts 
Here  they  dwell:  In  the  hollow  of  their  hearts 
There  is  a  worm  that  feeds,  and  though  thou  srcst 
That  skiU^  leech  who  willingly  would  heal 
The  ill  they  suffer,  judging  of  all  else 
By  their  own  evil  conscience,  they  suspect 
The  aid  he  vainly  proffers,  lengthening  thus 
By  vice  its  punishment*' 

«  But  who  are  these,"* 
The  Maid  exclaim*d,  *•  that  robed  in  flowing  lawn. 
And  mitred,  or  in  scarlet,  and  in  caps 
Like  cardinals,  I  see  In  every  ward. 
Performing  menial  service  at  the  beck 
Of  aU  who  bid  them?** 

Theodore  replied, 
**  These  men  are  they  who  In  the  name  of  Christ 
Have  heap*d  up  wealth,  and  arrogating  power. 
Have  made  kings  kiss  their  feet,  yet  call'd  thcnurh^ 
The  servants  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord. 
They  dwelt  in  palaces,  In  purple  clothed* 
And  in  fine  linen ;  therefore  are  they  here ; 
And  though  they  would  not  minister  oo  earth. 
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Here  pcnmccd  they  perforce  must  minister : 

Did  not  the  Holy  One  of  Nasareth, 

TeO  tbem,  bis  kingdom  is  not  of  the  world  ?  '* 

So  ssjins,  on  they  ptss'd,  and  now  arrived 
There  such  a  hideous  ghastly  groupe  abode. 
That  the  Maid  gazed  with  half-averting  eye. 
And  shuddered :  each  one  was  a  loathly  corpse. 
The  worm  was  feeding  on  his  putrid  prey, 
Yet  had  tbcy  life  and  feeling  exquisite 
Thoq^  motionleas  and  mute. 

«  Most  wretched  men 
Are  these,*  the  angel  cried.     **  Poets  thou  see'st 
Whose  loose  lascivious  lays  perpetuated 
Their  own  corruption.     Soul-polluted  slaves. 
Who  sate  them  down,  driiberately  lewd. 
So  to  awake  and  pamper  lusts  in  minds 
Uahom;  and  thercfbre  foul  of  body  now 
.U  then  they  were  of  soul,  they  here  abide 
LoDK  as  the  evil  works  they  left  on  earth 
SOdU  live  to  taint  mankind.     A  dreadftd  doom ! 
Tet  amply  merited  by  aU  who  thus 
Have  to  the  Devil's  service  dedicated 
The  gift  at  song,  the  gift  divhie  of  Heaven !" 

And  now  they  reach'd  a  huge  and  massy  pile, 
Maasj  U  seem'd,  and  yet  with  every  bhut 
A5  to  its  mhi  shook.     There,  porter  flt, 
Renione  for  ever  his  sad  vigils  kept 
Pale,  h^k>w-eyed,  emaciate,  sleepless  wretch. 
Inly  he^roon'd,  or  starting,  wildly  shrlek'd. 
Aye  as  the  fisbric  tottering  ftom  Its  base. 
Threatened  its  fidl,  and  so  expectant  still 
Lived  in  the  dread  of  danger  still  delay'd. 
They  entered  there  a  large  and  lofty  dome. 
O'er  whose  Mack  marble  sides  a  dim  drear  light 
Stn^glcd  with  darkness  fhnn  the  unf^uent  lamp. 
Enthnmed  anrand,  the  murderers  of  mankind, 
Mooardia,  the  great,  the  glorious,  the  august, 
Kach  healing  on  his  brow  a  crown  of  fire. 
Hat  stem  and  silent.     Nimrod,  he  was  there. 
First  kbis,  the  mighty  hunter ;  and  that  chief 
Who  did  belie  his  mother's  fkme,  that  so 
He  might  be  called  young  Ammon.     In  this  court 
Cdcsar  was  crown*d,  the  great  llbcrticide ; 
And  he  who  to  the  death  of  Cicero 
Ci/oaented,  though  the  courtly  minion's  lyre 
Hath  hymn*d  his  praise,  though  Maro  sung  to  him, 
And  when  death  leveU'd  to  original  cky 
The  royal  body,  impious  Flattery 
FeU  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  the  new  god, 
Titus  was  here  ',  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews, 
He  the  delight  of  human<kind  misnamed  ; 
Czsars  and  Soldans,  Emperors  and  Kings, 
An  who  for  glory  fought,  here  they  were  all. 
Here  in  the  Hall  of  Glory,  leapbig  now 


<  Daring  the  siese  of  Jenisalem,  *'  the  Rommn  commander, 
tetik  a  grmertm*  ctoncacy.  tkai  inseparable  attendant  on  trve 
^Toum,  laboared  incessantly,  and  to  the  Teiy  last  moment, 
to  preserve  the  place.  With  this  view,  he  again  and  again 
imrratcd  Clic  CyranCs  to  tarrender  and  sare  their  IItcs. 
With  the  aaae  rlew  also,  after  carrying  the  second  wall,  the 
Bk^lcvasiBteraslttedfoardays:  to  rouse  tfadr  fears,  jwteiwr« 
10  fA«  ■■■■tiT  ^Jhe  ktmdred  or  more,  were  entered  dtuty 


The  meed  they  merited. 

As  gasing  round 
The  Virgin  mark'd  the  miserable  train, 
A  deep  and  hollow  voice  fh>m  one  went  forth  ; 
"  Thou  who  art  come  to  view  our  punishment. 
Maiden  of  Orleans  I  hither  turn  thine  eye. 
For  I  am  he  whose  bloody  victories 
Thy  power  hath  rendered  vain.     Lo  I  I  am  here. 
The  hero  conqueror  of  Agincourt, 
Henry  of  EngUmd !  .  .  Wretched  that  I  am ! 
I  might  have  reign'd  in  happiness  and  peace, 
My  coffers  ftill,  my  sul^ects  undisturbed. 
And  Plenty  and  Prosperity  had  loved 
To  dwell  amongst  them :  but  in  evil  hour 
Seeing  the  realm  of  France,  by  fiiction  torn, 
I  thought  in  pride  of  heart  that  it  would  ihU 
An  easy  prey.     I  persecuted  those 
Who  taught  new  doctrines,  though  they  taught  the 

truth: 
And  when  I  heard  of  thousands  by  the  sword 
Cut  off,  or  blasted  by  the  pestilence* 
I  calmly  counted  up  my  proper  gains. 
And  sent  new  herds  to  slaughter.     Temperate 
Myself,  no  blood  that  mutinied,  no  vice 
Tainting  my  private  life,  I  sent  abroad 
Murder  and  Rape;  and  therefore  am  I  doom'd. 
Like  these  imperial  sufferers,  crown'd  with  fire. 
Here  to  remain,  till  man's  awaken'd  eye 
Shall  see  the  genuine  blackness  of  our  deeds; 
And  wam'd  by  them,  till  the  whole  human  race. 
Equalling  in  bliss  the  aggregate  we  caused 
Of  wretchedness,  shall  form  one  brotherhood. 
One  universal  fimiUy  of  love." 
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THE   THIRD   BOOK. 


The  Maiden,  musing  on  the  warrior's  words, 
Tum'd  fh)m  the  Hall  of  Glory.     Now  they  reach'd 
A  cavern,  at  whose  mouth  a  Genius  stood, 
In  front  a  beardless  youth,  whose  smiling  eye 
Beam'd  promise,  but  behind,  wither'd  and  old, 
And  all  unlovely.     Underneath  his  feet 
Records  obliterate  lay,  and  laurels  sere. 
He  held  an  hour-glass,  and  as  the  sands  fell, 
So  pass  the  lives  of  men.     By  him  they  pass'd 
Along  the  darksome  cave,  and  reach'd  a  stream. 


b^ore  the  UftUit ;  tiU  tpace^  Joseph  as  says,  woe  wanting /or 
the  croues,  and  crosses  for  the  captives."— Churton's  Bamp' 
ion  Lectures. 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  enquire  why  Titus  Vespasian, 
the  delight  of  mankind.  Is  placed  in  such  a  situation,  —  I  an- 
swer, for  this  instance  of  '*  his  generoms  demencpt  thai  inse- 
parable oMendant  ou  true  heroism  t  *' 
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Still  rolling  onward  its  perpetual  ooune 

Noiseless  and  undisturbed.     Here  they  ascend 

A  bark  unpiloted,  that  down  the  stream. 

Borne  by  ^e  current,  rush'd,  which  dicling  still. 

Returning  to  itself,  an  island  fonn*d ; 

Nor  had  the  Maiden's  footsteps  ever  reached 

The  insulated  coast,  eternally 

Rapt  round  in  endless  whirl ;  but  Theodore 

Drove  with  a  spirit's  will  the  obedient  bark. 

They  land ;  a  mighty  &bric  meets  their  eyes, 
Seen  by  its  gem-bom  light     Of  adamant 
The  pile  was  firamed,  for  ever  to  abide 
Firm  in  eternal  strength.     Before  the  gate 
Stood  eager  Expectation,  as  to  catch 
The  half-heaid  murmurs  issuing  from  within. 
Her  mouth  half-open'd,  and  her  head  stretch'd  forth. 
On  the  other  side  there  stood  an  aged  crone, 
Listening  to  every  breath  of  air ;  she  knew 
Vague  suppositions  and  uncertain  dreams 
>  Of  what  was  soon  to  come,  for  she  would  mark 
The  little  glow-worm's  self-emitted  light. 
And  argue  thence  of  kingdoms  overthrown, 
And  desolated  nations ;  ever  flU'd 
With  undetermined  terror,  as  she  heard 
Or  distant  screech-owl,  or  the  regular  beat 
Of  evening  death-watch. 

**  Maid,**  the  spirit  cried, 
**  Here,  robed  in  shadows,  dwells  Futurity. 
There  is  no  eye  hath  seen  her  bcoret  form, 
For  round  the  Mother  of  Time,  eternal  mists 
Hover.     If  thou  would'st  read  the  book  of  &te. 
Go  in!" 

The  damsel  for  a  moment  paused. 
Then  to  the  angel  spake :  "  All  gracious  Heaven, 
Benignant  in  withholding,  hath  denied 
To  man  that  knowledge.     I,  in  faith  assured. 
Knowing  my  heavenly  Father,  for  the  best 
Ordaineth  all  things,  in  that  faith  remain 
Contented.** 

*<  Well  and  wisely  hast  thou  said,'* 
So  Theodore  replied ;  "  and  now,  O  Maid  I 
Is  there  amid  this  boundless  universe 
One  whom  thy  soul  would  visit  ?  Is  there  place 
To  memory  dear,  or  vision'd  out  by  hope. 
Where  thou  would'st  now  be  present?  form  the  wish, 
And  I  am  with  thee,  there.** 

His  closing  speech 
Yet  sounded  on  her  ear,  and  lo  I  they  stood 
Swift  as  the  sudden  thought  that  guided  them. 
Within  the  little  cottage  that  she  loved. 
**  He  sleeps  I  the  good  man  sleeps  I  **  enrapt  she  cried. 
As  bending  o'er  her  uncle's  lowly  bed 
Her  eye  retraced  his  features.     **  See  the  beads 
Which  never  mom  nor  night  he  ftils  to  tell. 
Remembering  me,  his  child,  in  every  prayer. 
Oh  1  peaceful  be  thy  sleep,  thou  dear  old  man  I 
Good  Angels  guard  thy  rest  I  and  when  thine  hour 
Is  come,  as  gently  may'st  thou  wake  to  life. 
As  when  through  yonder  lattice  the  next  sun 
Shall  bid  thee  to  thy  moming  orisons  I** 

**  Thy  voice  is  heard,"  the  angel  guide  r^oin'd, 
*'  He  sees  thee  In  his  dreams,  he  hears  thee  breathe 
Blessings,  and  happy  is  the  good  man's  rest 
Thy  fiune  has  reach'd  him,  for  who  hath  not  heard 


Thy  wondrous  exploits  ?  and  his  aged  heart 

Hath  felt  the  deepest  Joy  that  ever  yet 

Bfade  his  glad  blood  flow  &st   Sleep  on,  cUd  Claude  ! 

Peaceful,  pure  spirit,  be  thy  scQoum  here. 

And  short  and  soon  thy  passage  to  that  woiU 

Where  firiends  shall  part  no  more  1 

Does  thy  soul  own 
No  other  wish  ?  or  sleeps  poor  Madelon 
Forgotten  in  her  grave  ? . . .  See'st  thou  yon  star,** 
The  spirit  pursued,  regardleia  that  her  eye 
Reproach*d  him ;  **  Seeest  thou  that  evening  star 
Whose  lovely  light  so  often  we  beheld 
From  yonder  woodbine  poreh  ?     How  have  we  gased 
Into  the  dark  deep  sky,  till  the  baiBed  soul. 
Lost  in  the  infinite,  retum'd,  and  felt 
The  burthen  of  her  bodily  load,  and  yeam'd 
For  fteedom  1   BCald,  in  yonder  evening  star 
Lives  thy  departed  Mend.    I  read  that  glance. 
And  we  are  there  1 " 

He  said,  and  they  bad  pa»*d 
The  immeasurable  space. 

Then  on  ber  ear 
The  lonely  song  of  adoration  rose. 
Sweet  as  the  cloister'd  virgin's  vesper  hymn. 
Whose  spirit,  happily  dead  to  earthly  hope*. 
Already  lives  in  heaven.     Abrapt  the  song 
Ceased,  tremulous  and  quick  a  cry 
Of  Joyful  wonder  roused  the  astonish'd  Kakl* 
And  instant  Madelon  was  in  her  arms ; 
No  airy  form,  no  unsubstantial  shape, 
She  felt  her  friend,  she  prest  her  to  her  heait. 
There  tean  of  rapture  mingled. 

She  drew  back. 
And  eagerly  she  gaxed  on  Madelon, 
Then  fell  upon  her  neck  and  wept  again. 
No  more  she  saw  the  long-drawn  lines  of  grIeC 
The  emaciate  form,  the  hue  of  sickliness. 
The  languid  eye  :  youth's  loveliest  freshness  now 
Mantled  her  cheek,  whose  every  lineament 
Bespake  the  soul  at  rest,  a  holy  calm, 
A  deep  and  fiill  tranquillity  of  bliss. 

**  Thou  then  art  come,  my  first  and  dearest  friend :  * 
The  wiell-known  voice  of  Madelon  began, 
<*  Thou  then  art  come  I   And  was  thy  pilgrimage 
So  short  on  earth  ?  and  was  it  painftil  too»  I 

Fainftil  and  short  as  mine  ?  but  blessed  they 
Who  from  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  world  ' 

Early  escape  1  ** 

**  Nay,**  Theodore  repUcd, 
**  She  hath  not  yet  fuUUl'd  her  mortal  work. 
Permitted  visitant  trwa  earth  she  comes 
To  see  the  seat  of  rest ;  and  oftentimes 
In  sorrow  shall  her  souJ  remember  this ; 
And  patient  of  its  transitory  woe. 
Partake  again  the  anticipated  Joy.** 

**  Soon  be  that  work  perfofm'd  I  **  the  Maid  ex. 
daim'd, 
'*  O  Biadelon  t    O  Theodore  *.   my  soul,  ' 

Spuming  the  cold  communion  of  the  world, 
WUl  dwcU  with  you.  But  I  shaU  patlenUy, 
Yea,  even  with  Joy,  endure  the  allotted  ills  | 

Of  which  the  memory  in  this  better  state 
ShaU  heighten  bliss.     That  hour  of  agony. 
When,  Madelon,  I  felt  thy  dying  grasps 
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And  from  thy  forehead  wiped  the  dews  of  death. 
The  ▼C17  angaish  of  that  hour  becomes 
A  joy  lior  memoiy  now.** 

*«  O  earUest  friend ! 
I  too  nfmcmber,**  Madelon  replied, 
**  That  hour,  thy  looks  of  watchfkil  agony, 
The  supprest  grief  that  struggled  in  thine  eye 
Endearing  love*s  last  kindness.     Thou  did'st  know 
With  what  a  deep  and  earnest  hope  intense 
I  felt  the  hour  draw  on :  but  who  can  speak 
The  mintterable  transport,  when  mine  eyes, 
A«  fronn  a  long  and  dreary  dream,  unclosed 
Anud  this  peaceful  vale, . .  unclosed  upon 
My  Amaiid  I   He  had  built  me  up  a  bower, 
A  bower  of  rest.  — See,  Biaiden,  where  he  comes. 
His  manly  lineaments,  his  beaming  eye 
The  same,  but  now  a  holier  innocence 
Sits  00  bis  cheek,  and  loftier  thoughts  illume 
The  enllghten'd  glance.** 

They  met ;  what  joy  was  theirs 
He  best  can  feel,  who  for  a  dear  friend  dead 
Hath  wet  the  midnight  pillow  with  his  tears. 


Fkir  was  the  scene  around ;  an  ample  vale 
Whose  iDoantain  circle  at  the  distant  verge 
L^y  aoften*d  on  the  sight ;  the  near  ascent 
Rose  bolder  up,  in  part  abrupt  and  bare, 
Pan  with  the  ancient  ro^esty  of  woods 
Adom*d,  or  lifting  high  its  rocks  sublime. 
A  river's  liquid  radiance  roU'd  beneath ; 
Besiide  the  bower  of  Madelon  it  wound 
A  iMTOiken  stream,  whose  shallows,  though  the  waves 
Boll>i  00  their  way  with  rapid  melody, 
A  chDd  might  tread.     Behind,  an  orange  grove 
Its  gay  green  fbliage  starr'd  with  golden  fruit 
Bat  with  what  odoun  did  their  blossoms  load 
The  passing  gale  of  eve  I    Less  thrilling  sweeti 
Rose  frtxn  tlie  marble's  perforated  floor, 
Where  *^*^""g  at  her  prayers,  the  Moorish  queen 
fwfcaiM  the  cool  delight  >,  and  whilst  she  ask'd 
The  prophet  for  his  promised  paradise, 
Shaped  from  the  present  bliss  its  utmost  joys. 
A  goodly  scene  I  fldr  as  that  ftery  land 
Where  Arthur  lives,  by  ministering  spirits  borne 
From  Camelofs  bloody  banks  ;  or  as  the  groves 
Of  earliest  Eden,  where,  so  legends  say, 
Enoch  abides ;  and  he  who,  rapt  away 
By  Aery  steeds  and  charioted  in  fire, 
Fa9B*d  in  his  mortal  form  the  eternal  ways ; 
And  John,  beloved  of  Christ,  enjoying  there 
The  beatific  vision,  sometimes  seen. 
The  distant  dawning  of  eternal  day, 
TSn  an  things  be  frilfllled. 

**  Survey  this  scene  1 " 
So  Theodore  addreas*d  the  Maid  of  Arc : 
«*  There  is  no  evil  here,  no  wretchedness ; 
It  is  the  heaven  of  those  who  nurst  on  earth 
Tlicir  nature^s  gentlest  feelings.    Tet  not  here 
Centering  their  joys,  but  with  a  patient  hope. 


1  b  the  caUofk  of  Uie  AUutmbrs  where  the  queen  uicd  to 
drcs*  and  siy  ber  pnyers,  and  which  la  stUl  an  encbantlng 
•Ifht,  thcfe  If  a  slab  of  martrie  ftiU  of  small  holes,  through 
vhieb  pcrfimct  exbaied  that  were  kept  constantly  burning 
The  doors  and  windows  ars  disposed  10  as  to 


Waiting  the  allotted  hour  when  capable 
Of  loftier  callings,  to  a  better  state 
They  pass ;  and  hither  from  that  better  state 
Frequent  they  come,  preserving  so  those  ties 
Which  through  the  infinite  progressiveness 
Complete  our  perfect  bliss. 

Even  such,  so  blest. 
Save  that  the  memory  of  no  sorrows  past 
Helghten*d  the  present  Joy,  our  world  was  once. 
In  the  first  sera  of  its  innocence. 
Ere  man  had  learnt  to  bow  the  knee  to  man. 
Was  there  a  youth  whom  warm  affection  flll'd. 
He  spake  his  honest  heart ;  the  earliest  fruits 
His  toil  produced,  the  sweetest  flowers  that  deck*d 
The  sunny  bank,  he  gathered  for  the  maid. 
Nor  she  disdain'd  the  gift ;  for  Vice  not  yet 
Had  burst  the  dungeons  of  her  Hell,  and  rear*d 
Those  artificial  boundaries  that  divide 
Man  from  his  species.     State  of  blessedness ! 
Till  that  ill-omen'd  hour  when  Cain's  true  son 
Delved  in  Uie  bowels  of  the  earth  for  gold. 
Accursed  bane  of  virtue, .  .  of  such  force 
As  poets  feign  dwelt  in  the  Gorgon's  locks, 
Which  whoso  saw,  felt  instant  the  life-blood 
Cold  curdle  in  his  veins,  the  creeping  fiesh 
Grew  stiff  with  horror,  and  the  heart  forgot 
To  beat.     Accursed  hour !  for  man  no  more 
To  Justice  paid  his  homage,  but  forsook 
Her  altars,  and  bow'd  down  before  the  shrine 
Of  Wealth  and  Power,  the  idols  he  had  made. 
Then  Hell  enlarged  herself,  her  gates  flew  wide. 
Her  legion  fiends  rush*d  forih.     Oppression  came. 
Whose  frown  is  desolation,  and  whose  breath 
Blasts  like  the  pestilence ;  and  Poverty, 
A  meagre  monster,  who  with  withering  touch 
Makes  barren  all  the  better  part  of  man. 
Mother  of  Miseries.     Then  the  goodly  earih. 
Which  God  had  framed  for  happiness,  became 
One  theatre  of  wttc.  and  all  that  God 
Had  given  to  lil<  >";  free  men,  these  tyrant  fiends 
His  bitterest  curses  made.     Yet  for  the  best 
Have  all  things  been  appointed  by  the  All-wise  1 
For  by  experience  taught  shall  man  at  length 
Dash  down  his  Moloch-idols,  Samson-like, 
And  burst  his  fetters.     Then  in  the  abyss 
Oppression  shall  be  chalu'd,  and  Poverty 
Die,  and  with  her,  her  brood  of  miseries ; 
And  Virtue  and  Equality  preserve 
The  reign  of  Love,  and  earth  shall  once  again 
Be  Paradise,  where  Wisdom  shall  secure 
The  state  of  bliss  which  Ignorance  betray*d. 

**  O,  age  of  happiness  1  **  the  Maid  exchdm'd, 
**  Roll  hst  thy  current.  Time,  till  that  blest  age 
Arrive  I  and  happy  thou,  my  Theodore, 
Permitted  thus  to  see  the  sacred  depths 
Of  wisdom  I  '* 

«  Such,'*  the  blessed  spirit  replied, 
**  Beloved  I  such  our  lot ;  allowed  to  range 


aflbrd  the  most  agreeable  prospects,  and  to  throw  a  soft  yet 
lively  light  upon  the  eyes.  Fresh  currents  of  air  too  are 
admitted,  so  as  to  renew  every  instant  the  delicious  coolness 
of  this  apartment.  — S*r/cA  qf  the  HMorj/  ttf  the  Spanish 
Moortt  firrfiud  to  Fhrian'M  Gomatm  qf  Cordova. 
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The  Tast  Inflnity,  progreMlTe  still 
In  knowledge  and  increasing  blessedness. 
This  our  united  poitkm.     Tbou  bast  yet 
A  little  while  to  sqjourn  amongst  men : 
I  will  be  with  thee ;  there  sh^l  not  a  breeae 
Wanton  around  thy  temples,  on  whose  wing 
I  will  not  hover  near ;  and  at  that  hour 
When  finom  its  fleshly  sepulchre  let  loose. 
Thy  phomix-soul  shall  soar,  O  best-beloved  I 
I  will  be  with  thee  in  thine  agonies, 
And  welcome  thee  to  life  and  happiness, 
Eternal  infinite  beatitude  1  ** 

He  spake,  and  led  her  near  a  straw-rooTd  cot. 
Love's  palace.     By  the  Virtues  circled  there, 
The  Immortal  listen'd  to  such  melodies, 
As  aye,  when  one  good  deed  is  regL«ter*d 
Above,  re-echo  in  the  halls  of  Heaven. 
Labour  was  there,  his  crisp  locks  floating  loose. 
Clear  was  his  cheek,  and  beaming  his  full  eye. 
And  strong  his  arm  robust ;  the  wood-nymph  Health 
Still  followed  on  his  path,  and  where  he  trod 
Fresh  flowers  and  fhiits  arose.    And  there  was  Hope, 
The  general  friend ;  and  Pity,  whose  mild  eye 
Wept  o*er  the  wldow*d  dove :  and,  loveliest  form. 
Majestic  Chastity,  whose  sober  smQe 
Delights  and  awes  the  soul ;  a  laurel  wreath 
Restrain*d  her  tresses,  and  upon  her  breast 
The  snow-drop  hung  its  head  >,  that  seem*d  to  grow 
Spontaneous,  cold  and  fidr.    Beside  the  maid 
Love  went  submtss,  with  eye  more  dangerous 

1  **  The  grave  matron  dom  aot  perceive  how  time  has  Im- 
paired her  charms,  but  dedu  her  bded  botom  wUh  the  same 


Than  itocied  basilisk  to  wound  wboeVr 

Too  bold  appnMch*d  ;  yet  anxious  wouM  he  nad 

Her  every  rising  wish,  then  6nly  pleased 

When  pleasing.    Hymning  him  the  song  was  raised. 

**  Glory  to  thee,  whose  vivifying  power 
Pervades  all  Nature's  universal  fhune  I 
Glory  to  thee.  Creator  Love  I  to  thee, 
Parent  of  all  the  smiling  Charities, 
That  strew  the  thorny  path  of  life  with  flknpsn ! 
Glory  to  thee.  Preserver  i  To  thy  praise 
The  awakened  woodlands  echo  all  the  day 
Their  living  melody ;  and  warUhig  forth 
To  thee  her  twilight  song,  the  nightlBgale 
Holds  the  lone  traveller  from  his  way,  or  charms 
The  listening  poet's  ear.    Where  Love  shall  dtign 
To  flx  his  seat,  there  blameless  Pleasure  sheds 
Her  roseate  dews  ;  Content  will  sojourn  there. 
And  Happiness  behold  Afllection's  eye 
Gleam  with' the  mother's  smile.     Thrice  happy  he 
Who  feels  thy  holy  power !  he  shall  not  dng. 
Forlorn  and  friendless,  along  life's  long  path 
To  age's  drear  abode ;  he  shall  not  waste 
The  bitter  evening  of  his  days  unsooth'd ; 
But  Hope  shall  cheer  his  hours  of  solitude, 
And  Vice  shall  vainly  strive  to  wound  hh  breast* 
That  bears  that  talisman  ;  and  when  he  meets 
The  eloquent  eye  of  Tenderness,  and  hears 
The  bosom-thrilling  music  of  her  voice. 
The  joy  he  feels  shall  purify  his  soul. 
And  imp  it  for  anticipated  heaven.'* 


inow.drop  that 
P.M. 


M  to  grow  on  the  bnast  of  the  virgtai.*'— > 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  WOMAN. 


The  Sabject  of  this  Poem  it  taken  from  the  third  and  fborth  Chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Badrai. 


TO 

EDITH  SOUTHET.* 

WrrB  way-worn  feet,  a  traveller  woe-begone. 
Life's  upward  road  I  joumey'd  many  a  day, 
And  fkwning  many  a  sad  yet  soothing  lay, 

Begull'd  the  solitary  hours  with  song. 

Lonely  my  heart  and  rugged  was  the  way 

Tet  often  pluck'd  I,  as  I  passed  along. 

The  wild  and  simple  flowers  of  poc'sy ; 
And  sometimes,  unreflecting  as  a  child. 
Entwined  the  weeds  which  pleased  a  random  eye. 
Take  thou  the  wreath,  Bklovbd  ;  It  is  wild 
And  rudely  garlanded ;  yet  scorn  not  thou 
The  humble  ofl^rlng,  where  dark  rosemary  weaves 
Amid  gay  flowers  its  melancholy  leaves. 
And  myrtle  gathered  to  adorn  thy  brow. 
Bristol,  int, 

I  Preflxf^  to  a  ?o1ume  of  JuTenne  and  Minor  Poems,  ol 
which  "  Th«  Triumph  of  Woman  "  waa  one. 


TO 

MART  WOLLSTONECRAFT. 

Tri  lily  cheek,  the  **  purple  light  of  love,** 
The  liquid  lustro  of  the  melting  eye, .  . 
Mary  I  of  these  the  Poet  sung,  lor  the^e 
Did  Woman  triumph ; .  . .  .  turn  not  thou  away 
Contemptuous  from  the  theme.     No  Maid  of  Arc 
Had,  In  those  ages,  for  her  country's  cause 
Wielded  the  sword  of  f^vedom  ;  bo  Roland 
Had  borne  the  palm  of  female  fortitude ; 
No  Cord^  with  self-sacrlfldng  teal 
Had  glorlfled  again  the  Avenger's  name. 
As  erst  when  Ca»ar  perlsh'd :  haply  too 
Some  strains  may  hence  be  drawn,  befitting  ne 
To  oflfer,  nor  unworthy  thy  regard. 


BHtiol,  1795. 
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Glad  as  the  weaiy  traveller  tempest-toet 
To  reach  secure  at  length  his  native  coast ; 
Who  wandering  long  o'er  distant  lands  hath  sped, 
The  night-Mast  wildly  howling  round  his  head. 
Known  all  the  woes  of  want,  and  felt  the  storm 
Of  the  bleak  winter  parch  his  shivering  form ; 
The  journey  o*er  and  every  peril  past 
Beholds  his  little  cottage^home  at  last, 
And  as  he  sees  afsr  the  smoke  curl  slow. 
Feels  his  fiill  eyes  with  transport  overflow ; 
So  from  the  scene  where  Death  and  Misery  reign. 
And  Vice  and  Folly  drench  with  blood  the  plain. 
Joyful  I  turn,  to  sing  how  Woman's  praise 
Avail'd  again  Jerusalem  to  raise, 
Caird  forth  the  sanction  of  the  Despot's  nod. 
And  fireed  the  nation  best  beloved  of  God. 

Darius  gives  the  feut ;  to  Persia's  court. 
Awed  by  his  will,  the  obedient  throng  resort : 
Attending  Satraps  swell  their  prince's  pride. 
And  vanquish'd  Monarchs  grace  the  Conqueror's  side. 
No  more  the  warrior  wears  the  garb  of  war. 
Girds  on  the  sword,  or  mounts  the  scythed  car ; 
No  more  Judca*s  sons  dejected  go^ 
And  hang  the  head,  and  heave  the  sigh  of  woe. 
From  Persia's  rugged  hills  descend  the  train. 
From  where  Orontes  foams  along  the  plain. 
From  where  Choaspes  rolls  his  royal  waves, 
And  India  sends  her  sons,  submissive  slaves. 
Thy  daughters,  Babylon,  for  this  high  feast 
Weave  the  loose  robe,  and  paint  the  flowery  vest. 
With  roseate  wreaths  they  braid  the  glossy  hair. 
They  tinge  the  cheek  which  nature  form'd  so  fair, 
Learn  the  soft  step,  the  soul-subduing  glance. 
Melt  in  the  song,  and  swim  adown  the  dance. 
Exalted  on  the  Monarch's  golden  throne. 
In  royal  state  the  fidr  Aparae  shone ; 
Her  form  of  migesty,  her  eyes  of  flre. 
Chill  with  respect,  or  kindle  with  desire ; 
The  admiring  multitude  her  charms  adore, 
And  own  her  worthy  of  the  rank  she  bore. 

Now  on  his  conch  reclined  Darius  lay, 
Tired  with  the  toilsome  pleasures  of  the  day , 
Without  Judca's  watchfUI  sons  await. 
To  guard  the  sleeping  idol  of  the  state. 
Three  youths  were  these  of  Judah's  royal  race. 
Three  youths  whom  Nature  dower'd  with  every  grace. 
To  each  the  form  of  symmetry  she  gave. 
And  haughty  genf^  cursed  each  favourite  slave ; 
These  fill'd  the  cup,  around  the  Monarch  kept, 
Served  when  he  spake,  and  guarded  while  he  slept 

Yet  oft  for  Salem*s  hallow'd  towen  laid  low 
The  sigh  would  heave,  the  unbidden  tear  would  flow, 
And  when  the  dull  and  wearying  round  of  power 
AUow'd  Zorobabel  one  vacant  hour. 
He  loved  on  Babylon's  high  wall  to  roam, 
And  lingering  gase  toward  his  distant  home ; 


Or  on  Euphrates*  willowy  banks  redined 
Hear  the  sad  harp  moan  fltftd  to  the  wind. 

As  now  the  perfumed  lamps  stream  wide  their 
light. 
And  social  convene  cheers  the  livelong  night. 
Thus  spake  Zorobabel :  **  Too  long  in  vain 
For  Zion  desolate  her  sons  complain ; 
All  hopelessly  our  years  of  sorrow  flow. 
And  these  proud  heathen  mock  their  capMves*  woe. 
While  Cyrus  triumph'd  here  in  victor  state 
A  brighter  prospect  cheer'd  our  exiled  flite ; 
Our  sacred  walls  again  he  bade  us  raise. 
And  to  Jehovah  rear  the  pile  of  praise. 
Quickly  these  fond  hopes  fluled  fhnn  our  eyes, 
As  the  frail  sun  that  gilds  the  wintry  skies. 
And  spreads  a  moment's  radiance  o'er  the  plain, 
Soon  hid  by  clouds  which  dim  the  scene  again. 

**  Opprest  by  Artaxerxes*  jealous  reign. 
We  vainly  pleaded  here,  and  wept  in  vain. 
Now  when  Darius,  chief  of  mild  command. 
Bids  joy  and  pleasure  fill  the  festive  land, 
StOl  shall  we  droop  the  head  in  sullen  grief. 
And  sternly  silent  shun  to  seek  relief  ? 
What  if  amid  the  Monarch's  mirthful  throng 
Our  harps  should  echo  to  the  cheerful  song  ? " 

*'  Fair  is  the  occasion,**  thus  the  one  replied, 
**  Now  then  let  all  our  tunefU  skill  be  tried. 
And  while  the  courtiers  quaff"  the  smiling  bowl. 
And  wine's  strong  fumes  inspire  the  gladden'd  soul, 
Where  all  around  is  merriment,  be  mine 
To  strike  the  lute,  and  praise  the  power  of  Wine.** 

"And  while,*'  his  friend  njoiu'd,  *<  in  state  alone. 
Lord  of  the  earth,  Darius  fills  the  throne. 
Be  yours  the  mighty  power  of  Wine  to  sing. 
My  lute  shall  sound  the  praise  of  Persia's  King." 

To  them  Zorobabel :  "  On  themes  like  these 
Seek  ye  the  Monarch  of  Mankind  to  please ; 
To  Wine  superior,  or  to  Power's  strong  arms. 
Be  mine  to  sing  resistless  Woman's  charms. 
To  him  victorious  in  the  rival  lays 
Shall  just  Darius  give  the  meed  of  praise ; 
A  purple  robe  his  honour'd  frame  shall  fold. 
The  beverage  sparkle  in  his  cup  of  gold  ; 
A  golden  couch  support  his  bed  of  rest. 
The  chain  of  honour  grace  his  fiivourd  breast ; 
His  the  rich  turban,  his  the  car's  array. 
On  Babylon's  high  wall  to  wheel  its  way ; 
And  for  his  wisdom  seated  on  the  throne. 
For  the  King's  Cousin  shall  the  Bard  be  known.*' 

Intent  they  meditate  the  fhture  lay, 
And  watch  impatient  for  the  dawn  of  day 
The  mom  rose  clear,  and  shrill  were  heard  the  flute, 
The  comet,  sackhut,  dulcimer,  and  lute ; 
To  Babylon's  gay  streets  the  throng  resort. 
Swarm  through  the  gates,  and  fill  the  festive  court 
High  on  his  throne  Darius  tower'd  in  pride. 
The  fidr  Apame  graced  her  Sovereign's  side : 
And  now  she  smiled,  and  now  with  mimic  fh>wn 
Placed  on  her  brow  the  Monarch'^  sacred  crown. 
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In  transport  o'er  her  faultless  form  he  bends. 
Loves  every  look,  and  every  act  commends. 

And  now  Darius  bids  the  herald  call 
Jud«ea*s  Bards  to  grace  the  thronging  hall. 
Hush*d  are  all  sounds,  the  attending  crowd  are  mote, 
And  then  the  Hebrew  gently  touch'd  the  lute  : 

When  the  Traveller  on  his  way, 
Who  has  toil*d  the  livelong  day, 
Feels  around  on  every  side 
The  chilly  mists  of  eventide, 
Fatigued  and  fidnt  his  weary  mind 
Recurs  to  all  he  leaves  behind ; 
He  thinks  upon  the  well.trimm'd  hearth. 
The  evening  hour  of  social  mirth, 
And  her  who  at  departing  day 
Weeps  for  her  husband  tar  away. 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul ! 
Then  shall  sorrow  sink  to  sleep. 
And  he  who  wept  no  more  shall  weep ; 
For  his  care-clouded  brow  shall  clear. 
And  his  glad  eye  will  sparkle  through  the  tear. 

When  the  poor  man  heart-opprest 
Betakes  him  to  his  evening  rest. 
And  worn  with  labour  thinks  in  sorrow 
On  the  labour  of  to-morrow ; 
When  repining  at  his  lot 
He  hies  him  to  his  Joyless  cot. 
And  loathes  to  meet  his  children  there. 
The  rivals  for  his  scanty  Core ; 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl  I 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul  I 
The  generous  juice  with  magic  power 
Shall  cheat  with  happiness  the  hour. 
And  with  each  warm  affection  fill 
The  heart  by  want  and  wretchedness  made  chill. 

When,  at  the  dim  dose  of  day. 
The  Captive  loves  alone  to  stray 
Along  the  haunts  recluse  and  rude 
Of  sorrow  and  of  solitude ; 
When  he  sits  with  mournful  eye 
To  mark  the  lingering  radiance  die, 
>And  lets  distempered  fancy  roam 
Amid  the  ruins  of  his  home ;  .  . 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul ! 
The  bowl  shall  better  thoughts  bestow. 
And  lull  to  rest  his  wakeful  woe. 
And  joy  shall  gild  the  evening  hour. 
And  make  the  Captive  Fortune's  conqueror. 

When  the  wearying  cares  of  state 
Oppress  the  Monarch  with  their  weight, 
MThen  from  his  pomp  retired  alone 
He  feels  the  duties  of  the  throne. 
Feels  that  the  multitude  below 
Depend  on  him  for  weal  or  woe ; 
When  his  powerful  will  may  bless 
A  realm  with  peace  and  happiness. 
Or  with  desolating  breath 
Breathe  ruin  round,  and  woe  and  death ; 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl  I 
Bid  it  huiuaiiixe  his  soul  1 


He  shall  not  feel  the  empire*!  welgbt. 
He  shall  not  feel  the  cares  of  state. 
The  bowl  shall  each  dark  thought  beguile. 
And  Nations  live  and  prosper  from  his  smile. 

Hush'd  was  the  lute,  the  Hebrew  ceased  the 
Long  peals  of  plaudits  echoed  from  the  throng ; 
All  tongues  the  liberal  words  of  praise  repaid. 
On  every  cheek  a  smile  applauding  play'd ; 
The  rival  Bard  approach'd,  he  struck  the  string. 
And  pour'd  the  loftier  song  to  Fersia't  King. 

Why  should  the  wearying  cares  of  state 
Oppress  the  Monarch  with  their  weight? 
Alike  to  him  if  peace  shall  bless 
The  multitude  with  happiness ; 
Alike  to  him  if  fkvnaied  War 
Career  triumphant  on  the  embattled  plain. 
And  roUing  on  o*er  myriads  slain. 
With  gore  and  wounds  shall  dog  his  scythed  car. 

What  though  the  tempest  rage  ?  no  sound 
Of  the  deep  thunder  shakes  his  distant  throne  ; 
And  the  red  flash  that  spreads  destruction  round. 
Reflects  a  glorious  splendour  on  the  crown. 
Where  is  the  Man  who  with  ennobling  pride 
Regards  not  his  own  nature?  where  is  he 
Who  without  awe  can  see 
The  mysteries  of  the  human  mind. 
The  miniature  of  DdLy  ? 
For  Bfan  the  vernal  clouds  descending 
Shower  down  thdr  fertilizing  rain ; 
For  Man  the  ripen'd  harvest  bending 
Waves  with  soft  murmur  o'er  the  plenteous  phdn. 
He  spreads  the  sail  to  catch  the  &vourlng  gale. 
Or  sweeps  with  oars  the  main : 
For  him  the  winds  of  heaven  subservient  blow, 
Earth  teems  for  him,  for  him  the  waters  flow. 
He  thinks,  and  wiUs,  and  acts,  a  Deity  below ! 

Where  is  the  King  who  with  elating  pride 
Sees  not  this  Bilan,  this  godlike  Man  his  slave? 
Mean  are  the  mighty  by  the  Monarch's  side ; 
Alike  the  wise,  alike  the  brave. 
With  timid  step  and  pale,  advance. 
And  tremble  at  the  royal  glance ; 
Suspended  millions  watch  his  breath, 
Whose  smile  is  happiness,  whose  frown  Is  death. 

Why  goes  the  Feasant  from  that  little  cot. 
Where  Peace  and  Love  have  blest  his  humble  life? 
In  vain  Ills  wretched  wife 
With  tears  bedews  her  husband^  tkoe. 
And  clasps  him  in  a  long  and  last  embrace ; 
In  vain  his  children  round  his  bosom  creep. 

And  weep  to  see  thdr  mother  weep. 
Fettering  thdr  father  with  their  little  arms ! 
What  are  to  him  the  war's  attrms? 
What  are  to  him  the  distant  fbes? 
He  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day 
To  daily  labour  went  his  way. 
And  when  he  saw  the  sun  decline, 
He  sate  in  peace  beneath  his  vine. 
The  King  commands,  the  peasant  goes, 
From  all  he  loved  on  earth  he  flies. 
And  for  his  monarch  toils,  and  fights,  and  Meeds,  and 
dies. 
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What  though  yon  city's  castled  wall 
Cast  o'er  the  darken*d  phdn  its  crested  shade  ? 
What  though  her  Priests  in  earnest  terror  call 
On  all  adr  host  of  Gods  to  aid? 
Tain  is  the  bulwark,  Tain  the  tower ! 

In  vain  her  gallant  youth  expose 
Their  bicasti,  a  bulwark,  to  the  foes  I 
In  vain  at  that  tremendous  hour, 
Clasp'd  in  the  savage  soldier's  reeking  arms, 
Shiieka  to  deaf  Heaven  the  violated  Maid  I 
Bj  the  rude  band  of  Ruin  scatter'd  round. 
Their  moB^-grown  towers  shall  spread  the  desert 
ground. 
Low  shall  the  mouldering  palace  lie. 
Amid  the  princely  halls  the  grass  wave  high. 
And  through  the  shattered  roof  descend  the  incle- 
ment sky. 

Gay  o*er  the  embattled  plain. 

Moves  yonder  warrior  train. 

Their  banners  wanton  on  the  morning  gale ; 

Full  on  their  bucklers  beams  the  rising  ray. 

Their  gUttering  helms  give  glory  to  the  day; 

The  shout  ct  war  rings  echoing  o'er  the  vale. 

Far  reaches  as  the  aching  eye  can  strain 

The  splendid  horror  of  their  wide  array. 

Ah !  not  in  vain  expectant,  o'er 
Their  glorious  pomp  the  vultures  soar  I 
Amid  the  Conqueror's  palace  high 
Shan  Bound  the  song  of  victory ; 
long  after  journeying  o'er  the  plain 
The  traveller  shall  with  startled  eye 
Sec  their  white  bones  then  blanched  by  many  a 
winter  sky. 

Lord  of  the  earth  I  we  will  not  raise 
The  temple  to  thy  bounded  praise ; 
For  thee  no  victim  need  expire. 
For  thee  no  altar  blaze  with  hallow'd  ilre ; 
Tht  homing  City  flames  for  thee. 
Thine  Altar  is  the  field  of  victory  \ 
Thy  sacred  Majesty  to  bless 
Man  a  self-^ffer'd  victim  fiieely  flies ; 

To  thee  he  sacrifices  hi^piness 
And  peace,  and  Love's  endearing  ties ; 
To  thee  a  Slave  he  live8>  for  thee  a  Slave  he  dies. 


Hush'd  WW  the  lute,  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  sing  ; 
The  shout  Jmrst  forth,  "  For  ever  live  the  King  I " 
Loud  was  the  uproar,  as  when  Rome's  decree 
Pronounced  Achaia  once  again  was  free  ; 
Asaembled  Greece  cnrapt  with  fond  belief 
Heard  the  &lse  boon,  and  bleas'd  the  treacherous  Chief. 
Each  breast  with  freedom's  holy  aidour  glows. 
From  every  voice  the  cry  of  rapture  rose  ; 
Their  thundering  damours  rend  the  astonished  sky. 
And  birds  o'erpaaaing  hear,  and  drop^  and  die. 
Thus  o'er  the  Feniaii  dome  their  plaudits  ring. 
And  the  high  hall  re-echoed  .  .  «  Live  the  King  I'* 
The  mutes  bow'd  reveresit  down  before  their  Lord, 
The  assembled  Satraps  envied  and  adored, 
Joy  sparkled  in  the  Monarch's  conscious  eyes. 
And  his  pleased  pride  already  doom'd  the  prise. 

SQeni  they  saw  Zorobabel  advance : 
He  to  Apame  tum'd  his  timid  glance ; 


With  downward  eye  he  paused,  a  moment  mute, 
Then  with  light  finger  touch'd  the  softer  lute. 
Apame  knew  the  Hebrew's  grateful  cause. 
And  bent  her  head,  and  sweetly  smiled  applause. 

Why  is  the  warrior's  cheek  so  red  ? 
Why  downward  droops  his  musing  head? 
Why  that  slow  step,  that  faint  advance. 
That  keen  yet  quick  retreating  glance? 
That  crested  head  in  war  tower'd  high. 
No  backward  glance  disgraced  that  eye. 
No  flushing  fear  that  cheek  o'erspread, 
When  stem  he  strode  o'er  heaps  of  dead : 
Strange  tumult  now  his  bosom  moves, .  . 
The  Warrior  fears  because  he  loves. 

Why  does  the  Youth  delight  to  rove 
Amid  the  dark  and  lonely  grove  ? 
Why  in  the  throng  where  all  are  gay. 
With  absent  eyes  fhnn  gaiety  distraught. 
Sits  he  alone  in  silent  thought? 

Silent  he  sits,  for  far  away 
His  passion'd  soul  delights  to  stray; 
Recluse  he  roves  as  if  he  fkin  would  shun 
All  human-kind,  because  he  loves  but  One  I 

Tes,  King  of  Persia,  thou  art  blest  I 

But  not  because  the  sparkling  bowl 

To  rapture  elevates  thy  waken'd  soul ; 

But  not  because  of  power  possest ; 

Nor  that  the  Nations  dread  tby  nod. 
And  Princes  reverence  thee  their  earthly  God  I 
Even  on  a  monarch's  solitude 
Will  Care,  dark  visitant.  Intrude ; 

The  bowl  brief  pleasure  can  bestow ; 

The  purple  cannot  shield  from  woe ; 

But,  King  of  Persia,  thou  art  blest. 
For  Heaven  who  raised  thee  thus  the  world  above, 
Hath  made  thee  happy  in  Apame's  love  I 

Oh !  I  have  seen  him  fondly  trace 
The  heavenly  features  of  her  &ce. 
Rove  o'er  her  form  with  eager  eye. 
And  sigh  and  gaze,  and  gaze  and  sigh. 
See  I  from  his  brow  with  mimic  frown 
Apame  takes  the  sacred  crown ; 
Those  sparkling  eyes,  that  radiant  &ce. 
Give  to  the  diadem  new  grace : 
And  sulQect  to  a  Woman's  laws, 
Darius  sees,  and  smiles  applause  I 

He  ceased,  and  silent  still  reraain'd  the  throng, 
While  rapt  attention  own'd  the  power  of  song. 
Then,  loud  as  when  the  wintry  whirlwinds  blow. 
From  every  voice  the  thundering  plaudits  flow, 
Darius  smiled,  Apame's  sparkling  eyes 
Glanced  on  the  King,  and  Woman  won  the  prize. 

Now  silent  sate  the  expectant  crowd :  Alone 
The  victor  Hebrew  gazed  not  on  the  throne ; 
With  deeper  hue  his  cheek  distemper'd  glows. 
With  statelier  stature  loftier  now  he  rose  ; 
Heavenward  he  gazed,  regardless  of  the  throng. 
And  pour'd  with  awfUl  voice  sublimer  song. 

"  Ancient  of  days !  Eternal  Truth !  one  hymn, 
One  holier  strain  the  Bard  shall  raise  to  Thee, 
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Thee  Powerful  I  Thee  BeneToIent !  Thee  Just ! 
Friend  I  Father  !  All  in  all . .  The  Tine's  rich  blood. 
The   Monarch's  might,    and   Woman's  conquering 

charms. 
These  shall  we  praise  alone  ?  .  .  O  ye  who  sit 
Beneath  your  vine,  and  quaff  at  evening  hour 
The  healthful  bowl,  remember  Him  whose  dews. 
Whose  rains,  who^e  sun,  matured  the  growiug  firuit. 
Creator  and  Preserver  ! . .  Reverence  Him, 
O  Thou  who  fh>m  thy  throne  dispensest  life 
And  death,  for  He  hath  delegated  power. 
And  thou  Shalt  one  day  at  the  throne  of  God 
Render  thy  strict  account  I ...  And  ye  who  gaze 
Enrapt  on  Beauty's  fascinating  form, 
Oaxe  on  with  love ;  and  loving  beauty,  learn 
To  shun  abhorrent  all  the  mental  eye 
Beholds  deform'd  and  foul ;  for  so  shall  Love 
Climb  to  the  source  of  goodness.     God  of  Truth  I 
All-Just  I  All. Mighty  I  I  should  ill  deserve 
Thy  noblest  gift,  the  gift  divine  of  song, 
If,  so  content  with  ear-deep  melodies 
To  please  all-profitless,  I  did  not  pour 
Severer  strains, . .  of  Truth  . .  eternal  Truth, 
Unchanging  Justice,  universal  Love. 
Such  strains  awake  the  Soul  to  loftiest  thoughts ; 
Such  strains  the  blessed  Spirits  of  the  Good 
Waft,  grateful  incense,  to  the  Halls  of  Heaven." 

The  dying  notes  still  mnrmur'd  on  the  string, 
When  fh)m  his  throne  arose  the  raptured  King. 
About  to  speak  be  stood,  and  waved  his  hand, 
And  all  expectant  sate  the  obedient  bond. 


Then  just  and  generous,  thus  the  Monarch  cries 
*'  Be  thine,  Zorobabel,  the  wcll-eam'd  prise. 
The  purple  robe  of  state  thy  form  shall  Ibid, 
The  beverage  sparkle  in  thy  cup  of  gold. 
The  golden  couch,  the  car,  and  honourM  chain. 
Requite  the  merits  of  thy  fkvour*d  strain. 
And  raised  supreme  the  ennobled  nn  among. 
Be  call'd  My  Cousin  for  the  rictor  song. 
Mor  these  alone  the  victor  song  shall  bless, 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  possesa.** 

**  Fallen  is  Jerusalem  I "  the  Hebrew  cries, 
And  patriot  anguish  fills  his  streaming  eyes, 
**  Hurl'd  to  the  earth  by  Rapine's  vengeftU  rod. 
Polluted  lies  the  temple  of  our  God ; 
Far  in  a  fbreign  land  her  sons  remain, 
Hear  the  keen  taunt,  and  drag  the  galling  chain ; 
In  fhiitless  woe  they  wear  the  weary  years, 
And  steep  the  bread  of  bitterness  in  tears. 
O  Monarch,  greatest,  mildest,  best  of  men. 
Restore  us  to  those  niln'd  walls  again ! 
Allow  us  to  rebuild  that  sacred  dome. 
To  live  in  liberty,  and  die  at  Home." 

So  spake  2Sorobabel.  —  Thus  Woman's  praise 
Avail'd  again  Jerusalem  to  raise, 
Call'd  forth  the  sanction  of  the  Despot's  nod. 
And  fteed  the  Nation  best  beloved  of  God. 


BrijrUm  Cautewoff,  179S. 


WAT   TYLER; 


A  DRAMA. 


Twcmrr  years  ago,  upon  the  surreptitious  publication 
of  this  notable  Drama,  and  the  use  which  was  made 
of  it,  I  said  what  it  then  became  me  to  say  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  thought  proper  to 
revile  me,  not  for  having  entertained  democraUcal 
opinions,  but  for  having  outgrown  them,  and  learnt 
to  appreciate  and  to  defend  the  Institutions  of  my 
country. 

Had  I  written  lewdly  in  my  youth,  like  Besa, — like 
Besa,  I  would  ask  panlon  of  God  and  man ;  and  no 
oonsldentions  should  induce  me  to  reprint  what  I 
could  never  think  of  without  sorrow  and  shame. 
Had  I  at  any  time,  like  St  Augustine,  taught  doc- 
trines which  I  afterwards  perceived  to  be  erroneous, 
— and  if,  as  in  his  case,  my  position  In  society,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  I  was  held,  gave  weight  to 
what  I  had  advanced,  and  made  those  errors  dan- 


gerous to  others, — like  St  Augustine,  I  would  poH. 
lish  my  retractations,  and  endeavour  to  counteract 
the  e\il  which,  though  eiringly,  with  no  evil  in- 
tention, I  had  caused. 

Wherefore  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have  I  included 
Wat  Tyler  in  this  authentic  collection  of  my  poetical 
works?  For  these  reasons, — that  it  may  not  be 
supposed  I  thbik  It  any  reproach  to  have  written  It, 
or  that  I  am  more  ashamed  of  having  been  a  repub- 
lican,  than  of  having  been  a  boy.  Qmicmnqm^  iwta 
Ucturi  tunt,  nam  fiM  imitentur  erroiUem,  serf  t«  nciiiu 
proftcienUm.  huftmiet  enim  fortoMit,  qmamodo  ttri' 
bemdo  profecertMt  guit^iuU  opu$emla  rmo,  crdime  ^mo 
Mcripta  tunt,  legerit.  * 

I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  in  my  other  juvenile 

t  8t.  AagttstliM. 
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pieces  soeh  ftnlts  as  were  ooirigible.  But  Wat  Tyler 
ippeanjist  as  it  was  written,  in  the  coarse  of  three 
iDuniings,  in  1794;  the  stolen  copy,  which  was 
ocmmitted  to  the  press  twenty-three  years  afterwards, 
Qot  baring  nndeigone  the  slightest  correction  of  any 
kind.t 


WAT   TYLER. 


ACT  L 


Smrz.    A  BIaekanUA*a  »hop  ;  Wat  Tylxr  at  work 
wiikini  a  May-pole  before  the  door. 

Alice,  Pizrs,  8fc. 

SONO. 

Chbekfitl  on  this  holiday. 
Welcome  we  the  merry  May. 

On  every  sunny  hillock  spread. 
The  pale  primrose  lifts  her  head ; 
Kich  with  sweets,  the  western  gale 
Sweeps  along  the  cowsIipM  dale ; 
Every  1»nk,  with  violets  gay, 
Smiles  to  welcome  in  the  May. 

The  linnet  fWnn  the  hnddlng  grove. 
Chirps  her  vernal  song  of  love. 
Tlw  copse  resounds  the  throstle's  notes. 
On  each  wfld  gale  sweet  music  floats ; 
And  melody  from  every  spray, 
Welcomes  in  the  merry  May. 

Cheerful  on  this  holiday. 

Welcome  we  the  merry  May.  [Dance, 

[Dving  the  dMee,  Ttler  bye  down  his  hammer, 
«rf  «ti  mottrn/Mlfy  down  before  the  door. 

BA  Carter.     Why  so  sad,  neighbour?  —  do  not 
these  gay  sports, 
Tbis  rerehy  of  youth,  recall  the  days 
^'^km  we  too  n^led  in  the  revelry, 
And  lightly  tripping  in  the  morris  dance, 
Vekomed  the  meny  month? 

'V^*  Ay,  we  were  young, 

5o  cares  had  quelTd  the  heyday  of  the  blood : 
*e  iported  deftly,  in  the  April  morning. 
Nor  mark'd  the  black  clouds  gathering  o'er  our  noon, 
Kor  feu'd  the  storm  of  night 

^'*»  Beshrew  me,  Tyler, 

But  my  heart  joys  to  see  the  imps  so  cheerfiil  I 
Toung,  hale,  and  happy,  why  should  they  destroy 
ThewWesiingBby  reflecUon? 

^9^'  Look  ye,  neighbour — 

Tow  have  known  me  long. 

^^'  Since  we  were  boys  together, 

^  play'd  St  barley.brake,  and  danced  the  morris. 
S^ne  flTe-and-twenty-years  I 

'  PreflMd  to  this  Pbem  by  the  Author  in  the  edition  of 
i   ''*»''«*'«al  Work!  poWlihed  in  1837. 


Was  not  /  young. 


Tyler. 
And  hale,  and  happy  ? 

^ob-  CheeiAil  as  the  best. 

Tyler.  Have  not  I  been  a  staid,  hard-working  man  ? 
Up  with  the  lark  at  labour ;  sober,  honest. 
Of  an  unblemished  character  ? 

Hah.  Who  doubts  it  ? 

There's  never  a  man  in  Essex  bears  a  better. 

Tyler.  And  shall  not  these,  though  young,  and 

hale,  and  liappy. 
Look  on  with  sorrow  to  the  fhture  hour  ? 
Shall  not  reflection  poison  all  their  pleasures  ? 
When  I — the  honest,  staid,  hard-working  Tyler— 
Toil  through  the  long  course  of  the  summer's  day. 
Still  toiling,  yet  stlU  poor  I  when  with  hard  labour 
Scarce  can  I  fiunish  out  my  daily  food, 
And  age  comes  on  to  steal  away  my  strength, 
And  leave  me  poor  and  wretched  I   Why  should  this 

be? 
My  youth  was  regular^ my  labour  constant  — 
I  married  an  industrious,  virtuous  woman ; 
Nor  while  I  toil'd  and  sweated  at  the  anvil. 
Sat  she  neglectful  of  her  spinning-wheeL 
Hob  I  I  have  only  six  groate  in  the  world, 
And  they  roust  soon  by  hiw  be  taken' ftwra  me. 

Hob.  Curse  on  these  taxes — one  succeeds  another 

Our  ministers,  panders  of  a  king's  will. 
Drain  all  our  wealth  away,  waste  it  in  revels. 
And  lure,  or  force  away  our  boys,  who  should  be 
The  props  of  our  old  age,  to  fill  their  armies, 
And  feed  the  crows  of  France.     Tear  follows  year, 
And  still  we  madly  prosecute  the  war ; 
Draining  our  wealth,  distressing  our  poor  peasants, 
Slaughtering  our  youths  —  and  all  to  crown  our 

chiefs 
With  glory ! — I  detest  the  hell-spruog  name. 

Tyler.  What  matters  me  who  wears  the  crown  of 

France? 
Whether  a  Richaid  or  a  Charles  possess  it  ? 
They  reap  the  glory — they  eiyoy  the  spoil  >~ 
We  pay— we  bleed  I   The  sun  would  shine  as  cheerly, 
The  lains  of  heaven  as  seasonably  &11, 
Though  neither  of  these  royal  pests  existed. 

Hob.  Nay,  as  fbr  that,  we  poor  men  should  fare 

better; 
No  legal  robbers  then  should  force  away 
The  hard-eamed  wages  of  our  honest  toiL 
The  Parliament  for  ever  cries  more  money. 
The  iertfice  of  the  state  demands  more  money; 
Just  heaven  !  of  what  service  is  the  state  ? 

Tykr.  Oh,  't  is  of  vast  importance  I  who  should 

pay  for 
The  luxuries  and  riots  of  the  court  ? 
Who  should  support  the  flaunting  courtier's  pride. 
Pay  fbr  their  midnight  revels,  their  rich  garments. 
Did  not  the  state  enforce? — Think  ye,  my  friend. 
That  I,  a  humble  blacksmith,  here  at  Deptfbrd, 
Would  part  with  these  six  groats — eam'd  by  hard 

toil. 
All  that  I  have !  to  massacre  the  Frenchmen, 
Murder  as  enemies  men  I  never  saw  I 
Did  not  the  state  compel  me  7 
(Tax-gatherers  pass  by. )  There  they  go^ 

Privileged  ruffians  I  [Pixas  and  Alice  advance  to  him. 
Alice.  Did  we  not  dance  it  well  to-day,  my  fiither  7 
Tou  know  I  always  loved  these  village  sports, 
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Even  from  my  Infimcy,  and  yet  metbinks 

I  never  tripp'd  along  the  mead  so  gaily. 

Tou  know  they  choee  me  queen,  and  your  Mend 

Plen 
Wreathed  me  this  oowalip  garland  for  my  head  — 
Is  it  not  simple  ? — Tou  are  sad,  my  &ther  I 
Tou  should  have  rested  from  your  work  to-day. 
And  given  a  few  hours  up  to  merriment  — 
But  you  are  so  serious  t 

7^/er.  Serious,*my  good  girl  I 

I  may  well  be  so :  when  I  look  at  thee 
It  makes  me  sad  I  thou  art  too  Mr  a  flower 
To  bear  the  wintry  wind  of  poverty. 

Piers,  Tet  I  have  often  heard  you  speak  of  riches 
Even  with  contempt ;  they  cannot  purchase  peace. 
Or  innocence,  or  virtue ;  sounder  sleep 
Waits  on  the  weary  ploughman's  lowly  bed. 
Than  on  the  drowsy  couch  of  luxury 
Lulls  the  rich  slave  of  pride  and  indolence. 
I  never  wish  for  wealth ;  my  arm  is  strong. 
And  I  can  purchase  by  it  a  coarse  meal. 
And  hunger  savours  it 

Tykr.  Toung  man,  thy  mind 

Has  yet  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  of  experience. 
Thou  art  yet  young :  the  blasting  breath  of  want 
Has  not  yet  fh»e  the  current  of  thy  blood. 

Fieri.  Fare  not  the  birds  well,  as  from  spray  to 
spray, 
Blithesome  they  bound,  yet  And  their  simple  food 
Scatter'd  abundantly? 

T)fler,  No  fancied  boundaries  of  mine  and  thine 
Restrain  their  wanderings.     Nature  gives  enough 
For  all ;  but  Man,  with  arrogant  selfishness, 
Proud  of  his  heaps,  hoards  up  superfluous  stores 
Robb*d  frt>m  his  weaker  fellows,  starves  the  poor, 
Or  gives  to  pity  what  he  owes  to  justice ! 

Piers.  So  I  have  heard  our  good  friend  John  Ball 
preach.  [prisoned  7 

Alice.  My  fkther,  wherefore  was  John  Ball  im- 
Was  he  not  charitable,  good,  and  pious  ? 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  all  mankind  are  brethren. 
And  that  like  brethren  they  should  love  each  other ; 
Was  not  that  doctrine  pious  ? 

7>&r.  Bank  sedition — 

High  treason,  every  syllable,  my  child ! 
The  priests  cry  out  on  him  for  heresy, 
The  nobles  all  detcat  him  as  a  rebel. 
And  this  good  man,  this  minister  of  Christ, 
This  man,  the  friend  and  brother  of  mankind. 
Lingers  in  the  dark  dungeon  1 — My  dear  Alice, 
Betire  awhile.  [Exit  Auci. 

Piers,  I  would  speak  to  thee. 
Even  with  a  flither%  love  1  you  are  much  with  me. 
And  I  believe  do  court  my  conversation ; 
Thou  could*st  not  choose  thee  forth  a  truer  friend. 
I  would  fain  see  thee  happy,  but  I  fear 
Thy  very  virtues  will  destroy  thy  peace. 
My  daughter— she  is  young — not  yet  fifteen : 
Pien,  thou  art  generous,  and  thy  youthftU  heart 
Warm  with  aifection ;  this  close  intimacy 
Will  ere  long  grow  to  love. 

Piers.  Suppose  it  so ; 

Were  that  an  evil,  Walter?      She  it  mild 
And  cheerful,  and  industrious  t — now  methinks 
With  such  a  partner  life  would  be  most  happy  \ 
Why  would  ye  warn  me  then  of  wretchedness  ? 


Is  there  an  evil  that  can  harm  our  lot? 
I  have  been  told  the  virtuous  must  be  happy. 
And  have  believed  it  true :  tell  me,  my  friend. 
What  shall  disturb  the  virtuous  ? 

J^ler.  Poverty, 

A  bitter  foe. 

Piers.  Nay,  you  have  often  told  me 

That  happiness  does  not  consist  in  riches. 

I^ler.  It  is  most  true ;  but  tell  roe,  my  dear  boj, 
Could'st  thou  be  happy  to  behold  thy  wife 
Pining  with  want  ?  the  children  of  your  loves 
Clad  in  the  squalid  rags  of  wretchedness  ? 
And,  when  thy  hard  and  unremitting  toil 
Had  eam*d  with  pain  a  scanty  recompense,        [tbee, 
Could'st  thou  be  patient  when  the  law  should  rob 
And  leave  thee  without  bread  and  pennyless  ? 

Piers.  It  is  a  dreadfUl  picture. 

Tyier,  'Tis  a  true  one. 

Piers.  But  yet  methinks  our  sober  industry 
Might  drive  away  the  danger  I  *tis  but  little 
That  I  could  wish ;  food  for  our  frugal  meals. 
Raiment,  however  hmnely,  and  a  bed 
To  shield  us  from  the  night. 

Tjflrr.  Thy  honest  reason 

Could  wish  no  more :  but  were  it  not  most  wretched 
To  want  the  coarse  food  for  the  frugal  meal  ? 
And  by  the  orders  of  your  merciless  lord. 
If  you  by  chance  were  guilty  of  being  poor. 
To  be  tum'd  out  adrift  to  the  Ueak  world. 
Unhoused,  unfriended? — Piers,  I  have  not  been  faUe, 
I  never  ate  the  bread  of  indolence ; 
Could  Alice  be  more  thrifty  than  her  mother  ? 
T^t  with  but  one  child, — and  that  one  how  good. 
Thou  knowest, — I  scarcely  can  provide  the  wants 
Of  nature :  look  at  these  wolves  of  the  law. 
They  come  to  drain  me  of  my  hard-eam*d  wages. 
I  have  already  paid  the  heavy  tax 
Laid  on  the  wool  that  clothes  me,  on  my  leather. 
On  all  the  needftil  articles  of  life  I 
And  now  three  groats  (and  I  work'd  hard  to  earn  them  > 
The  Parliament  demands — and  I  must  pay  them. 
Forsooth,  for  liberty  to  wear  my  head 

[Enter  Tax-gatbetm. 

CoBeetor..  Three  groats  a  head  for  all  your  fiunily. 

Piers.  Why  is  this  money  gather'd  7  tis  a  hard  tax 
On  the  poor  labourer  1    It  can  never  be 
That  Oovemment  should  thus  distress  the  people. 
Go  to  the  rich  for  money  ^honest  labour 
Ought  to  eiUoy  Its  fruits. 

CoUector.  The  state  wants  moiiry. 

War  is  expensive — *tis  a  glorious  war, 
A  war  of  honour,  and  must  be  supported.  — 
Three  groati  a  head. 

TtfUr.  There,  three  for  my  own  head. 

Three  for  my  wife's ;  what  will  the  state  tax  next  ? 

CoBeetor.  Tou  have  a  daughter. 

Tjfler.  She  is  below  the  age — not  yet  flfteeo.  j 

CoUector.  Tou  would  evade  the  tax. 

3>2ir.  Sir  Officer, 

I  have  paid  you  Ikirly  what  the  law  demands. 

[A LICK  and  her  Mother  enter  the  shop.    The  Tax- 
gatherers  ^  to  her.     One^tkem  taps  hold  ef  Acr.    ) 
She  screams. «—  TvLsa  goes  in. 

Collector,  Tou  say  she's  under  age. 

[Amcb  smuau  again,     TvLaa  knoeht  oirf  tha  Tax> 
gatherer's  hrains*     His  oompamioms  Jig. 
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A  Just  revenge. 

Tybr.   Most  just  indeed ;  but  In  the  eye  of  tbe  law 
^TIs  murder :  and  the  murderer's  lot  is  mine. 

[Pisas  jfoec  out — ^Ttlkr  sit$  down  mowmfvJly, 

JSee.  Fly,  my  dear  father !  let  us  leave  this  place 
Before  they  raise  pursuit 

Tfier.  Nay,  nay,  my  child. 

Flight  would  be  useless — I  have  done  my  duty ; 
I  hare  ponishM  the  brute  insolence  of  lust. 
And  here  will  wait  my  doom. 

Wife.  Oh,  let  US  fly, 

X y  husband,  my  dear  husband  I 

AUee.  Quit  but  this  place. 

And  w«  may  3ret  be  safe,  and  happy  too. 

7\fler.  It  would  be  useless,  Alice;    'twould  but 
lengthen 
A  wRtcbed  life  in  fear. 

[Oy  without.  Liberty,  Liberty!  Enter  Mob,  Hob 
CARTza,  ^e.  crying  Liberty,  Liberty !  No  Poll- 
tax  !     No  War ! 

Hob,  We  have  broke  our  chains,  we  will  arise  in 
anger. 
The  mighty  multitude  shall  trample  down 
The  handfol  that  oppress  them. 

Tyier.  Hare  ye  heard 

So  won  then  of  my  murder? 

Hob.  Of  your  vengeance. 

Pien  ran  tfarooghout  the  village :  told  the  news — 
Cried  out,  to  arms ! — arm,  arm  for  liberty ; 
For  liberty  and  Justice ! 

T^kr.  My  good  fHends, 

Heed  well  ymir  danger,  or  be  resolute  I 
Learn  to  laagh  menaces  and  fbrce  to  scorn. 
Or  leave  me.     I  dare  answer  the  bold  deed— 
Death  most  come  once :  return  ye  to  your  homes, 
Protect  my  wife  and  child,  and  on  my  grave 
Write  why  I  died ;  perhaps  the  time  may  come. 
When  booest  Justice  shall  applaud  the  deed. 

Bob.  Nay,  nay,  we  are  oppressed,  and  have  too  long 
KneK  at  oar  proud  lords*  feet ;  we  have  too  long 
Obey'd  thdr  orders,  bow*d  to  their  caprices, 
Sweated  for  them  the  wearying  summer's  day. 
Wasted  for  them  the  wages  of  our  toil, 
Foogiit  for  them,  conquer*d  for  them,  bled  for  them. 
Still  to  be  trampled  on,  and  still  despised ! 
Bat  we  have  broke  our  chains. 

Tbai  MiOer.  Piers  is  gone  on 

Throogifa  all  the  neighboming  villages,  to  spread 
Tbegtorlons  tidings. 

Hub,  He  is  hurried  on 

To  Maidstone,  to  deliver  good  John  Ball, 
Oar  friend,  our  aiiepherd.  [Mob  inerea$e9. 

TgUr.  Friends  and  Countrymen, 

Win  ye  then  rise  to  save  an  honest  man 
From  the  fierce  dutches  of  the  bloody  law  ? 
Oh,  do  not  can  to  mind  my  private  wrongs,        [me. 
That  the  state  drain'd  my  hard-eam'd  pittance  from 
That,  of  his  ofllce  proud,  the  foul  Collector 
Dortt  with  lewd  hand  seize  on  my  darling  chOd, 
Insult  her  maiden  modesty,  and  force 
A  ftUlicr*s  hand  to  vengeance ;  heed  not  this ; 
Think  not,  my  coantrymen,  on  private  wrongs, 
Bemcmber  what  yoursdves  have  long  endured ; 
Think  of  the  insolts,  wrongs,  and  contumelies, 
Te  besr  from  your  proud  lords — that  jrour  hard  toil 
ManuTC*  their  fertile  fields — you  plough  the  earth, 


Tou  sow  the  com,  you  reap  the  ripen'd  harvest, — 
They  riot  on  the  produce  ! — that,  like  beasts. 
They  seU  you  with  their  land,  claim  all  the  fruits 
Which  the  kindly  earth  produces,  as  their  own. 
The  privilege,  forsooth,  of  noble  birth  I 
On,  on  to  freedom ;  feel  but  your  own  strength. 
Be  but  resolv'd,  and  these  destructive  tyrants 
ShaU  shrink  before  your  vengeance. 

Hob.  On  to  London, — 

The  tidings  fly  before  us — the  court  trembles, — 
Liberty — Vengeance — Justice. 


ACT  IL 

ScEHK  L   Bhxckheath. 
TvLEa,  Hob,  ^c 

SONO. 

*  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  * 

Wretched  is  the  infimt's  lot. 
Bom  within  the  straw-roofd  cot ; 
Be  he  generous,  wise,  or  brave, 
He  must  only  be  a  slave. 
Long,  long  labour,  Uttle  rest, 
StiU  to  toU  to  be  oppress'd ; 
Drain'd  by  taxes  of  his  store, 
Punlsh'd  next  for  being  poor : 
This  is  the  poor  wretch's  lot, 
Bom  within  the  straw-roofd  cot 

WhUe  the  peasant  works ->  to  sleep ; 
What  the  peasant  sows — to  reap ; 
On  the  couch  of  ease  to  Ue, 
Bioting  in  revelry ; 
Be  he  villain,  be  he  fool, 
StiU  to  hold  despotic  rule, 
Trampling  on  his  slaves  with  scorn ! 
This  is  to  be  nobly  bom. 

'  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? ' 

Jack  Straw.   The  mob  are  up  in  London  —  the 
proud  courtiers 
Begin  to  tremble. 

Tom  Miller.         Ay,  ay,  'tis  time  to  tremble : 
Who'll  plough  their  fields,  wholl  do  their  dmdgery 

now. 
And  work  like  horses  to  give  them  the  harvest  7 

Jack  Straw.  I  only  wonder  we  lay  quiet  so  long. 
We  had  always  the  same  strength ;  and  we  deserved 
The  iUs  we  met  with  for  not  using  it. 

Hob.  Why  do  we  fear  those  animals  caU'd  lords  ? 
What  is  there  in  the  name  to  frighten  us  ? 
Is  not  my  arm  as  mighty  as  a  Baron's  ? 

Enter  Pzaas  and  John  Ball. 

Piera  (to  7>&r).  Have  I  done  weU,  my  fether? — 
I  remember'd 
This  good  man  lay  in  prison. 
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7>&r.  My  detr  child. 

Most  well ;  the  people  rtoe  for  liberty. 
And  their  first  deed  should  be  to  break  the  chains 
That  bind  the  virtuous :  — Oh,  thou  honest  priest. 
How  much  hast  thou  endured  ! 

John  Ball  Why,  ay,  my  friend ! 

These  squalid  rags  bespeak  what  I  have  suflfer'd. 
I  was  reylled.  Insulted,  left  to  languish 
In  a  damp  dungeon ;  but  I  bore  it  cheerily  — > 
My  heart  was  glad — for  I  had  done  my  duty. 
I  pitied  my  oppressors,  and  I  sorrow'd 
For  the  poor  men  of  England. 

Tyler.  They  have  felt 

Their  strength :  look  round  this  heath ;  'tis  tbrong'd 

with  men 
Ardent  for  fireedora  :  mighty  is  the  event 
That  waits  their  fortune. 

John  BalL  I  would  fUn  address  them. 

7)fler,  Do  so,  my  friend,  and  preach  to  them 
their  duty. 
Remind  them  of  their  long-withholden  rights. 
What  ho  !  there  ;  silence  ! 

Piers.  Silence,  there,  my  friends. 

This  good  man  would  address  yoo. 

Hob.  Ay,  ay,  hear  him ; 

He  is  no  mealy-month'd  court-orator. 
To  flatter  vice,  and  pamper  lordly  pride. 

John  Ball.    Friends,  brethren  t  for  ye  are  my 
brethren  all ; 
Englishmen,  met  in  arms  to  advocate 
The  cause  of  freedom,  hear  roe ;  pause  awhile 
In  the  career  of  vengeance  ! — It  b  true 
I  am  a  priest,  but,  as  these  rags  may  speak. 
Not  one  who  riots  in  the  poor  man's  spoil, 
Or  trades  with  his  religion.     I  am  one 
Who  preach  the  law  of  Christ ;  and,  in  my  life. 
Would  practise  what  he  taught.     The  Son  of  God 
Came  not  to  you  In  power :  humble  in  mien. 
Lowly  in  heart,  the  man  of  Naxareth 
Preach'd  mercy.  Justice,  love :  **  Woe  unto  ye, 
Ye  that  are  rich  :  if  that  ye  would  be  saved 
Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  unto  the  poor.** 
So  taught  the  Saviour :  Oh,  my  honest  friends. 
Have  ye  not  felt  the  strong  Indignant  throb 
Of  justice  In  your  bosoms,  to  behold 
The  lordly  Baron  frastlng  on  your  spoils? 
Have  you  not  in  your  hearts  arndgn'd  the  lot 
That  gave  him  on  the  couch  of  luxury 
To  pillow  his  head,  and  pass  the  festive  day 
In  sportive  feasts,  and  ease,  and  revelry  7 
Have  you  not  often  In  your  conscience  ask*d. 
Why  Is  the  difference ;  wherefore  should  that  man, 
No  worthier  than  myself,  thus  lord  It  over  me, 
And  bid  me  labour,  and  eivjoy  the  fruits? 
The  God  within  your  breasts  has  argued  thus : 
The  voice  of  truth  has  murmur'd.     Came  ye  not 
As  helpless  to  the  worid  ?     Shines  not  the  sun 
With  equal  ray  on  both  ?     Do  ye  not  feel 
The  self-same  winds  of  heaven  as  keenly  parch  ye? 
Abundant  Is  the  earth  —  the  Sire  of  all. 
Saw  and  pronounced  that  It  was  very  good« 
Look  nmnd ;  the  vernal  fields  smile  with  new  flowers, 
The  budding  orchard  perftmies  the  sweet  breese. 
And  the  green  com  waves  to  the  passing  gale. 
There  Is  enough  for  all ;  but  your  proud  Baron 
Stands  up,  and,  arrogant  of  strength,  eaclalms. 


"  I  am  a  Lord — by  nature  I  am  noble : 
These  fields  are  mine,  for  I  was  bom  to  them, 
I  was  bom  in  the  castle — you,  poor  wretches, 
Whelp'd  in  the  cottage,  are  by  birth  my  slaves." 
Almighty  God  I  such  blasphemies  are  utter'd : 
Almighty  God  I  such  blasphemies  believed  1 

Tom  MiUer,  This  is  something  like  a  sermon. 

Jack  Straw.  Where^ii  the  biabop 

Would  tell  you  truths  like  these? 

iro6.    There  never  was  a  bishop  among  all  the 
apostles. 

John  Ball.  My  brethren 

Pien.  Silence  ;  the  good  priest  speak«. 

John  Ball,   My  brethren,  these  are  trutha,  and 
weighty  ones. 
Ye  are  all  equal :  nature  made  ye  so. 
Equality  Is  your  birthright  — When  I  gaae 
On  the  proud  palace,  and  behold  one  man 
In  the  blood-purpled  robes  of  royalty. 
Feasting  at  ease,  and  lording  over  millions. 
Then  turn  me  to  the  hut  of  poverty. 
And  see  the  wretched  labourer  worn  with  toil. 
Divide  his  scanty  morsel  with  his  inlknts, 
I  sicken,  and  indignant  at  the  sight, 
"  Blush  for  the  patience  of  humanity." 

Jack  Straw.  We  will  assert  our  rights. 

Tom  MUkr.  Well  trample  down 

These  insolent  oppressors. 

John  Ball  In  good  truth. 

Ye  have  cause  for  anger :  but,  my  honest  frtends 
Is  it  revenge  or  justice  that  ye  seek? 

Mob.  Justice  1  Justice! 

John  BaU.  Oh,  then,  remember  mercy; 
And  though  your  proud  oppressors  spare  not  you* 
Show  you  excel  them  in  humanity. 
They  will  use  every  art  to  disunite  you ; 
To  conquer  separately,  by  stratagem. 
Whom  in  a  mass  they  fear ; — but  be  ye  firm ; 
Boldly  demand  your  long-forgotten  rights, 
Your  sacred,  your  inalienable  freedom. 
Be  bold — be  resolute — be  merdfrd : 
And  while  you  spurn  the  hated  name  of  slaves* 
Show  you  are  men. 

Mob.  Long  live  our  honest  priest. 

Jack  Straw.  He  shall  be  made  archbishop. 

John  BolL  My  brethren,  I  am  plain  John  Ball, 
your  friend, 
Your  equal :  by  the  law  of  Christ  ei^ioin'd 
To  serve  you,  not  command. 

Jack  Straw.  March  we  for  London. 

TyUr.  Mark  me,  my  friends — ^we  rise  for  Liberty — 
Justice  shall  be  our  guide  :  let  no  man  dare 
To  plunder  In  the  tumult. 

Mch,  Lead  us  on.     Liberty  I  Justke  1 

[Extunt,  with  criu  of  Liberty!     No  FoU-tax  ! 
No  War. 

Scxirx  IL 

Tkt  Tower. 

Kino  BiniAaD,  AacnaisMor  or  CAirrxam'ar,  Si  a 
John  TaxMLiAM,  WALwoarH,  Philtot. 

A'inp,  What  must  we  do?  ths  dinger  grows  morr 
Imminent. 
The  mob  Increases. 
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Pki^paL  Every  manwiit  brings 

Frv«h  tidiogi  of  our  peril. 

Ki»^  It  were  weU 

To  gnnt  tlicm  what  they  ask. 

JrelMtAep.  Ay>  that  my  liege 

Werr  politic.     Go  boldly  forth  to  meet  them. 
Grant  all  they  ask — howeYcr  wild  and  ruinous— 
Meantime,  the  troops  you  have  already  sumroon'd 
Will  gather  round  them.    Then  my  Christian  power 
AhsolTcs  you  of  your  promise.  [rabble 

Wakm^trtk.  Were  but  their  ringleaders  cut  off,  the 
Would  soon  disperse. 

PhUpot,  United  in  a  mass, 

Tbrrp*s  nothing  can  resist  them  —  once  divide  them 
And  they  will  &U  an  easy  sacrifice.  [Mr. 

ArckbUhop,  Lull  them  by  promises — bespeak  them 
Go  fiirth,  my  liege — spare  not,  if  need  requires, 
A  solemn  o^  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Kim^.  I  dread  their  fiiry. 

ArtkkiMkap,  *Tls  a  needless  dread. 

There  is  divinity  about  your  person ; 
It  is  the  aacred  privilege  of  Kings, 
Howe'er  they  act,  to  render  no  account 
To  man.     The  people  have  been  taught  this  lesson, 
Xor  can  they  soon  forget  it 

King.  I  will  go  — 

I  will  submit  to  every  thing  they  aA  ; 
My  day  of  triumph  will  arrive  at  last  [  Sko^UwUhovt, 

Enter  Messenger. 

MestemgtT.  The  mob  are  at  the  city  gates. 

ArthhUhop,  Haste!  Haste! 

Addfcas  them  ere  too  late.     IH  remain  here. 
For  they  detest  me  much.  [Shouts  again. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Men.  Tlhe  Londoners  have  open*d  the  dty  gates ; 
The  rebels  are  admitted.  [mayor, 

Kinf.  Fear  then  must  give  me  courage.    My  lord 
Cncne  yon  with  me.  [Exeunt,     Shouti  without. 


Scxvx    UL 

Smithjuld. 

Wat  Ttlse,  Jomm  Ball,  Pikbs,  jfe.  Mob. 

Piera,  So  tar  triumphant  are  we.  How  these  nobles, 
These  petty  tyrants,  who  so  long  oppress'd  us. 
Shrink  at  the  first  resistance. 

Ifolf,  They  were  powerful 

Only  because  we  fondly  thought  them  so. 
Where  is  Jack  Straw? 

T^ler.  Jack  Straw  is  gone  to  the  Tower 

To  seise  the  king,  and  so  to  end  resistance. 

Jokm  BaU.  It  was  well  judged ;  fain  would  I  spare 
the  shedding 
<)f  human  blood :  gain  we  that  royal  puppet 
And  all  wHI  follow  fiiirly ;  deprived  of  him. 
The  DoUes  lose  their  pretext,  nor  will  dare 
Rebel  agslast  the  people's  mi^esty. 

Enter  Herald. 

HeraU.  Richard  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Of  England,  Ireland^  France,  and  Scotland,  King, 
And  of  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
WouU  pvicy  with  Wat  Tyler. 


l^ler.  Let  him  know 

Wat  Tyler  is  in  Smithfield.  [Exit  Herald.]  —  I  wiU 

parley 
With  this  young  monarch :  as  he  comes  to  me. 
Trusting  my  honour,  on  your  lives  I  charge  you 
Let  none  attempt  to  harm  him. 

John  BaU.  The  fldth  of  courts 

Is  but  a  weak  dependence.     Tou  are  honest  — 
And  better  is  it  even  to  die  the  victim 
Of  credulous  honesty,  than  live  preserved 
By  the  cold  policy  that  still  suspects. 

Enter  King,  Walworth,  Philfot,  |rc. 

Smg.    I  would  speak  to  thee,  Wat  Tyler:  Ud 
the  mob 
Retire  awhile. 

Pier*.  Nay,  do  not  go  akme  — 

Let  me  attend  you. 

I)fler,  Wherefore  should  I  fear? 

Am  I  not  arm*d  with  a  Just  cause  ?     Retire, 
And  I  wHl  boldly  plead  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

[AdvanceM, 

King,  Tyler,  why  have  you  kiird  my  ofHcer, 
And  led  my  honest  sulidects  fkom  their  homes, 
Thus  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed  ? 

Tyler,  Because  they  were  oppressed. 

King.  Was  this  the  way 

To  remedy  the  ill?     Tou  should  have  tried 
By  milder  means — petition'd  at  the  throne  — 
The  throne  will  always  listen  to  petitions. 

I^ler.  King  of  England, 

Petitioning  for  pity  is  most  weak  — 
The  sovereign  people  ought  to  demand  justice. 
I  Ull'd  your  officer,  for  his  lewd  hand 
Insulted  a  maid's  modesty.     Tour  sulgects 
I  lead  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Because  his  ministers  have  made  him  odious. 
His  yoke  is  heavy,  and  his  burden  grievous. 
Why  do  we  carry  on  this  &tal  war, 
To  force  upon  the  French  a  king  they  hate. 
Tearing  our  young  men  firom  their  peaceful  homes, 
Forcing  his  hard-eam'd  fhiits  ftt>m  the  honest  peasant. 
Distressing  us  to  desolate  our  neighbours? 
Why  is  this  ruinous  poll-tax  imposed. 
But  to  support  your  court's  extravagance. 
And  your  mad  title  to  the  crown  of  France  ? 
Shall  we  sit  tamely  down  beneath  these  evils 
Petitioning  for  pity  ?     King  of  England, 
Why  are  we  sold  like  cattle  in  your  markets  — 
Deprived  of  every  privilege  of  man  ? 
Must  we  lie  tamely  at  our  tyrant's  feet. 
And,  like  your  spaniels,  lick  the  hand  that  beats  us  ? 
Tou  sit  at  ease  in  your  gay  palaces. 
The  costly  banquet  courts  your  appetite. 
Sweet  music  soothes  your  slumbers :  we  the  while. 
Scarce  by  hard  toil  can  earn  a  little  food. 
And  sleep  scarce  shelter'd  fhmi  the  cold  night  wind; 
Whilst  your  wUd  pngect  wrests  the  little  from  us 
Which  might  have  cheer'd  the  wintry  hour  of  age. 
The  parliament  for  ever  asks  more  money ; 
We  toil  and  sweat  for  money  for  your  taxes : 
Where  is  the  benefit,  what  good  reap  we 
From  all  the  counsels  of  your  government? 
Think  you  that  we  should  quarrel  with  the  French? 
What  boots  to  us  your  victories,  your  glory  ? 
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We  pay,  we  flgbt,  you  profit  at  your  ease. 

Do  you  not  claim  tbe  country  as  your  own  ? 

Do  you  not  call  the  venison  of  the  forest. 

The  birds  of  heayen  your  own  ?  — prohibiting  us, 

Ev«n  though  in  want  of  food,  to  selie  the  prey 

'W'hich  nature  offers.     King !  is  all  this  Just  7 

Think  you,  we  do  not  feel  the  wrongs  we  suffer  ? 

The  hour  of  retribution  is  at  hand. 

And  tyrants  tremble  —  mark  roe.  King  of  England. 

Wlcdtoorth-^ {cornea  behind  Am,  amd  itabi  him.) 
Insolent  rebel,  thieatening  the  King  I 

Pier$.  Vengeance!    Vengeance! 

Hob.  Seise  the  King. 

KiHff.  I  must  be  bold.     (  Advancing. ) 

My  Mends  and  loving  suUfects, 
I  will  grant  you  all  you  ask ;  you  shall  be  fi^e — 
The  tax  shall  be  repeal'd  —  all,  all  you  wish. 
Tour  leader  menaced  me,  he  deserv'd  his  fate. 
Quiet  your  angers :  on  my  royal  word 
Tour  grievances  shall  all  be  done  away; 
Tour  vassalage  abolish'd.     A  free  pardon 
Allowed  to  all :  So  help  me  God,  it  shall  be. 

John  Ball    Revenge,  my  brethren,  beseems  not 
Christians; 
Send  OB  these  tenns,  8lgn*d  with  your  seal  of  state. 
We  will  await  in  peace.     Deceive  us  not  — 
Act  Justly,  so  to  excuse  your  late  foul  deed. 

King.  The  charter  shall  be  drawn  out :  on  mine 
honour 
All  shall  be  Justly  dooe. 


ACT  DLL 


ScEMX  I.      Smithfield, 
John  Ball,  Fikrs,  ^c. 

Piers,  (to  John  Ball)    Tou  look  disturbed,  my 
fiither. 

Jokn  Ball,  Piers,  I  am  so. 

Jack  Straw  has  forced  the  Tower :  seised  the  Arch- 
bishop, 
And  beheaded  him. 

Piere.  The  curse  of  insurrection. 

John  BoU.     Aj,  Piers,  our  nobles  level  down 
their  vassals. 
Keep  th^m  at  endless  labour,  like  their  bnitea. 
Degrading  every  foculty  by  servitude. 
Repressing  all  the  eneigy  of  mind : 
We  must  not  wonder,  then,  that,  like  wild  beasts, 
When  they  have  burst  their  chains,  with  brutal  rage 
They  revenge  them  on  their  tyrants. 

Piers.  Thia  Archbishop^ 

He  was  oppressive  to  hb  humble  vassals: 
Proud,  haughty,  avaricious 

John  Ball  A  true  high  priest. 

Preaching  humility  with  his  mitre  on ; 
Praising  up  alms  and  Christian  charity* 
Even  whilst  his  unforgiving  hand  dlstress'd 
His  honest  tenants. 

Piers.  He  deserved  his  &te,  then. 

John  BalL  Justice  can  never  link  with  cnielty. 
Is  there  among  the  catalogue  of  crimes 


A  sin  so  black  that  only  Death  can  expiate  ? 

Will  Reason  never  rouse  her  from  her  slumbers. 

And  darting  through  the  veil  her  eagle  eye. 

See  in  the  sable  garments  of  the  law 

Revenge  conceal'd?     This    high  priest   haa  been 

haughty. 
He  has  oppress'd  his  vassals :  tell  me.  Piers, 
Does  his  death  remedy  the  ills  he  caused  ? 
Were  it  not  better  to  repress  his  power 
Of  doing  wrong,  that  so  his  fiiture  life 
Might  remedy  the  evils  of  the  past. 
And  benefit  mankind  ? 

Piers.  But  must  not  vice 

Be  punished  ? 

John  BaU.  Is  not  punishment  revenge  r 
The  momentary  violence  of  anger 
May  be  excused  ;  the  indignant  heart  will  thiob 
Against  oppression,  and  the  outstretch'd  arm 
Resent  its  ii^ured  feelings.     The  Collector 
Insulted  Alice,  and  roused  the  keen  emotions 
Of  a  fond  ikther.     Tyler  murdered  him. 

Piers.  Murder'd !  —  a  most  harsh  Word. 

John  BaU  Tes,  murderM  him : 

His  mangled  feelings  prompted  the  bad  act. 
And  Nature  will  almost  commend  the  deed 
That  Justice  blames :  but  will  the  awakened  feelings 
Plead  with  the  heart-emovtng  eloquence 
For  the  calm  deliberate  murder  of  Revenge? 
Would  you,  Piers,  in  your  calmer  hour  of  reason. 
Condemn  an  erring  brother  to  be  slain  ? 
Cut  him  at  once  fhrni  all  the  Joys  of  life. 
All  hopes  of  reformation  —  to  revenge 
The  deed  his  punishment  cannot  recall  ? 
My  blood  boll'd  in  me  at  the  fete  of  Tyler, 
Tet  I  revenged  not 

Piers.  Oh,  my  Christian  fether, 

They  would  not  aigue  thus  humandy  on  us. 
Were  we  within  their  power. 

John  BalL  I  know  they  would  not ; 

But  we  must  pity  them  that  they  are  vicious. 
Nor  Imitate  their  vice. 

Piers.  Alas,  Poor  l^Ier ! 

I  do  repent  me  much  that  I  stood  back. 
When  he  advanced,  fearless  in  rectitude. 
To  meet  these  royal  wwassins. 

John  Ban.  Not  for  myself. 

Though  I  have  lost  an  honest  virtuous  friend. 
Mourn  I  the  death  of  Tyler :  he  was  one 
Gifted  with  the  strong  energy  of  mind. 
Quick  to  perceive  the  right,  and  prompt  to  act 
When  Justice  needed:  he  would  Usten  to  me 
With  due  attention,  yet  not  yielding  lightly 
What  had  to  him  seemM  good :  severe  in  vbtne. 
He  awed  the  ruder  people,  whom  he  led. 
By  his  stem  rectitude. 

Piers.  Witness  that  day 

When  they  dcstroy*d  the  palace  of  the  Gaunt; 
And  hurl'd  the  wealth  his  avarice  had  amasB*d 
Amid  the  fire:  the  people,  fierce  in  seal, 
Threw  in  tbe  flames  a  wretch  whose  selflah  band 
Purloin'd  amkl  the  tumult 

John  BaU^  I  lament 

The  death  of  Tyler  for  my  country*s  sake. 
I  shudder  lest  posterity  enslaved. 
Should  rue  his  murder.     Who  shall  now  controol 
Tbe  giddy  multitude,  blind  to  their  own  good. 
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I  Ami  Harming  with  aridity  to  the  tale 
Of  courtly  ftlaehood. 

Pirn,  The  King  must  perform 

His  ptighted  pvnmise. 

(  Cry  wiAtmt,  —  The  Charter ;  >-  the  Charter. ) 

Enter  Mob  and  Herald. 

Tim  MHUr.  Bead  it  out — read  it  out 
'       Bob.  Ay,  ay»  let's  hear  the  Charter. 

HeraitL  Ricbard  Plantagenet,  by  the  grace  of 
Gnd,  King  of  England,  Ireland,  France,  Scotland, 
and  the  town  of  Berwick>upon  Tweed,  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  —  These  presents  :  liVhereas  our 
kmng  sulyecta  have  complained  to  us  of  the  heavy 
burdens  they  endure,  particularly  from  our  late 
enacted  poll-tax;  and  whereas  they  have  risen  in 
aiTOs  against  oar  officers,  and  demanded  the  abolition 
of  personal  slavery,  vassalage  and  manorial  rights; 
we,  ever  ready  in  our  sovereign  mercy  to  listen  to 
the  petitions  of  oor  loving  su^ects,  do  annul  all 
ihe*e  grievances. 

Mab,  Hum  I  long  live  the  King. 

Heraid  {ctmtimMes).  And  do  of  our  royal  merqy 
fTXDX  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  may  have  been  any- 
ways concerned  in  the  late  insurrections.  All  this 
«ball  be  faithfully  performed  on  our  royal  word,  so 
help  us  God.  —  God  save  the  King. 

[Loud  and  repeated  ehonUe. 

Herald,  Now  then  depart  in  quiet  to  your  homes. 

JUU  BalL    Nay,  my  good  friend,  the  people  will 
remain 
Embodied  peaceably,  till  parliament 
<  Vmilrm  the  royal  Charter :  tell  your  King  so : 
We  will  await  the  Charter's  confirmation. 
Meanwhile  comporting  ourselves  orderly, 
A«  peaceftil  dtixens,  not  risen  in  tumult. 
But  to  redress  their  evils.  [Exit  Herald,  ^. 

H6b,  'Twas  well  ordered. 

I  place  hut  little  trust  in  courUy  &ith. 

/dbt  BiJL  We  must  remain  embodied;  else  the 
Will  plnnge  again  in  royal  luxury,  [King 

And  when  the  storm  of  danger  is  past  over, 
Forret  hb  promises. 

//o6.  Ay,  like  an  aguish  sinner. 

Hell  pramise  to  repent,  when  the  fit's  on  him. 
When  well  recovered,  laugh  at  his  own  terrors. 

Pieru  Oh  J  am  grieved  that  we  must  gain  so  little. 
Why  are  not  ail  these  empty  ranks  aboUsh'd, 
King,  dave,  and  lord,  ennobled  into  MAN. 
Are  we  not  equal  all  ?  —  have  you  not  told  me 
Efjoality  is  the  sacred  right  of  man, 
Inalicnahle,  though  by  ibrce  withheld  7 

JohM  BaXL    £ven  so:   but.  Piers,  my  frail  and 
ftllible  judgement 
Knows  hanlly  to  decide  if  it  be  right, 
p4*aeeaMy  to  retuni,  csontent  with  little. 
With  this  half  restitution  of  our  rights. 
Or  boldly  to  proceed,  throu^  blood  and  slaughter, 
Till  W9  shaaid  all  be  equal  and  ail  happy. 
I  cboae  the  milder  way  :  — perhaps  I  err'd ! 

Pien.  I  fear  me  I  By  the  mass,  the  unsteady  people 
Are  llocUng  homewards — how  the  moltitude 
Diminishes! 

JfAm  BeJL  Go  thou,  my  son,  and  stay  them. 
Carter,  do  you  ezcvt  your  Influence : 


All  depends  upon  their  stay :  my  mind  is  troubled. 
And  I  would  fidn  compose  my  thoughts  for  action. 

[Exeunt  Hob  and  Puchs. 
Father  of  mereies  I    I  do  fear  me  much 
That  I  have  err'd.     Thou  gavest  my  ardent  mind 
To  pierce  the  mists  of  superstitious  fiilsehood ;  — 
Gavest  me  to  know  the  truth.  I  should  have  urged  it 
Through  every  opposition ;  now,  perhaps, 
The  seemly  voice  of  pity  has  deceived  me. 
And  all  this  mighty  movement  ends  in  ruin. 
I  fear  me  I  have  been  like  the  weak  leech. 
Who,  sparing  to  cut  deep,  with  cruel  mercy 
Biangles  his  patient  without  curing  him. 

[  Great  tumult. 
What  means  this  tumult  ?  hark !  the  clnng  of  arms. 
God  of  eternal  justice  —  the  false  monarch 
Has  broke  his  plighted  vow. 

[Enter  Piaas  wounded. 

Piers.  Fly,  fly,  my  fiither — the  peijured  King, — 
fly,  fly. 

John  BaH  Nay,  nay,  my  child;  I  dare  abide  my 
fate. 
Let  me  bind  up  thy  wounds. 

Piert.  'Tls  useless  succour. 

They  seek  thy  life ;  fly,  fly,  my  honoured  father. 
And  let  me  have  the  hope  to  sweeten  death 
That  thou  at  least  hast  *scaped.  They  are  murdering 
Our  unsuspecting  brethren :  half  unarm'd. 
Trusting  too  fondly  to  the  tyrant's  word. 
They  were  dispersing:  — the  streets  swim  with  blood. 
Oh,  save  thyself  [Enter  Soldiers. 

lit  Soldier.   This  is  that  old  seditious  heretic. 

2d  Soldier.     And  here  the  young  spawn  of  re- 
bellion; 
My  orders  ar'n't  to  spare  him.  [Stabs  Piers. 

Come,  you  old  stirrer-up  of  insurrection. 
You  bell-wether  of  the  mob — you  ar'n't  to  die 
So  easily.  [Leading  him  him  off. 

(  Mob^y  across  the  stage — the  Troops  pursue  t/tem  — 
tumult  increases  —  hud  cries  and  shouts. 

SCSNX  II. 

Westminster  Hatt, 

KiKo,  Walworth,    Philpot,    Sir    Jony 
Tresilian,  ^c. 

Walworth.     My  liege,   'twas   wisely  ordered,   to 
destroy 
The  dunghill  rabble,  but  take  prisoner 
That  old  seditious  priest :  his  strange  wild  notions 
Of  this  equality,  when  well  exposed, 
Will  create  ridicule,  and  shame  the  people 
Of  their  late  tumults. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  there's  nothing  like 

A  fair,  free,  open  trial,  where  the  King 
Can  choose  his  jury  and  appoint  his  judges. 

^ng.  Walworth,  I  must  thank  you  for  my  de- 
liverance, 
'Twas  a  bold  deed  to  stab  him  in  the  parley. 
Kneel  down,  and  rise  a  knight,  Sir  William  Walworth. 


Enter  Messenger. 

Messenger.    I  left  them  hotly  at  it.     Smithfleld 
smoked 
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With  the  rebels*  blood !  your  troops  fooght  loyally. 
There  *s  not  a  man  of  them  will  lend  an  ear 
To  pity. 

Walworth,  Is  John  Ball  secured  ? 

Me$senj/tr.  They  have  seized  him. 

Enter  Guards  with  John  Ball. 

Ut  Guard.  We've  brought  the  old  villain. 

2d  Guard,  An  old  mischief  maker — 

Why  there's  fifteen  hundred  of  the  mob  are  killed, 
All  through  his  preaching. 

Sir  John  TV.    Prisoner,  are  you  the  arch-rebel, 
John  Ball  ? 

John  Bail,  I  am  John  Ball ;  but  I  am  not  a  rebel. 
Take  ye  the  name,  who,  arrogant  in  strength. 
Rebel  against  the  people's  sovereignty. 

Sir  John    TV.     John  Ball,   you  are  accused  of 
stirring  up 
The  poor  deluded  people  to  rebellion ; 
Not  having  the  fear  of  God  and  of  the  King 
Before  your  eyes ;  of  preaching  up  strange  notions. 
Heretical  and  treasonous ;  such  as  saying 
That  kings  have  not  a  right  from  Heaven  to  govern ; 
That  all  mankind  are  equal ;  and  tbat  rank. 
And  the  distinctions  of  society. 
Ay,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
Are  evil  and  oppressive ;  plead  you  guilty 
To  this  most  heavy  charge  7 

John  BaU,  If  it  be  guilt. 

To  preach  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  strange  notions, 
That  all  makind  as  brethren  must  be  equal ; 
That  privileged  orders  of  society 
Are  evil  and  oppressive ;  that  the  right 
Of  property  Is  a  juggle  to  deceive 
The  poor  whom  you  oppress ;  I  plead  me  guilty. 

Sir  John  TV.  It  is  against  the  custom  of  this  court 
That  the  prisoner  should  plead  guilty. 

John  Ball,  Why  then  put  you 

The  needless  question  ?    Sir  Judge,  let  me  save 
The  vain  and  empty  insult  of  a  trial. 
What  I  have  done,  that  I  dare  justify. 

Sir  John  Tr.  Did  you  not  tell  the  mob  they  were 
oppress'd ; 
And  preach  upon  the  equality  of  man ; 
With  evil  intent  thereby  to  stir  them  up 
To  tumult  and  rebellion  ? 

John  BaU  That  I  told  them 

That  all  mankind  are  equal,  is  most  true : 
Ye  came  as  helepless  infimts  to  the  world ; 
Te  feel  alike  the  infirmities  of  nature ; 
And  at  last  moulder  into  common  clay.  [earth 

Why  then  these  vain  distinctions  7  —  bears  not  the 
Food  in  abundance  ? — mu^t  your  granaries 
O'erflow  with  plenty,  while  the  poor  man  starves  7 
Sir  Judge,  why  sit  you  there,  clad  In  your  ftirs ; 
Why  are  your  cellars  stored  with  choicest  wines  7 
Your  larders  hung  with  dainties  while  your  vassal, 
A^  virtuous,  and  as  able  too  by  nature, 
7*hough  by  your  selfish  tyranny  deprived 
Of  mlnd*s  Improvement,  shivers  In  his  ngt. 
And  starves  amid  the  plenty  he  creates. 
I  have  said  this  la  wrong,  and  I  repeat  it — 


And  there  will  be  a  time  when  this  great  tmUi 

Shall  be  confessed — be  felt  by  all  mankind. 

The  electric  truth  shall  run  from  man  to  man. 

And  the  blood-cemented  pyramid  of  greatness 

Shall  fall  before  the  flash. 

Sir  John  Tr.  Audacious  rebel ; 

How  darest  thou  insult  this  sacred  court, 

Blaspheming  all  the  dignities  of  rank  7 

How  could  the  Government  be  carried  on 

Without  the  sacred  orders  of  the  King 

And  the  nobility  7 

John  BaU.  Tell  me.  Sir  Judge, 

What  does  the  Government  avail  the  peasant  ? 

Would  not  he  plough  his  field,  and  sow  the  com* 

Ay,  and  in  peace  enjoy  the  harvest  too  7 

Would  not  the  sun  shine  and  the  dews  descend. 

Though  neither  King  nor  Parliament  existed  ? 

Do  your  court  politics  ought  matter  him  ? 

Would  he  be  warring  even  unto  death 

With  his  French  neighbours  7   Charles  and  Richard 
contend. 

The  people  flght  and  suffer :  — think  ye,  Sirs, 

If  neither  country  had  been  cursed  with  a  chief. 

The  peasants  would  have  quarrell'd  7 

King.  This  b  tressoo  ! 

The  patience  of  the  court  has  been  insulted — 

Condemn  the  foul-mouth'd  contumacious  rebeL 
Sir  John  Tr.    John  Ball,  whereas  you  are  accu«ed 
before  us 

Of  stirring  up  the  people  to  rebellion. 

And  preaching  to  them  strange  and  dangerous  doc- 
trines; 

And  whereas  your  behaviour  to  the  court 
Has  been  most  insolent  and  contumacious ; 
Insulting  Miucsty  —  and  since  you  have  pleaded 
Guilty  to  all  these  charges ;  I  condemn  you 
To  death  :  you  shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck. 
But  not  till  you  are  dead — your  bowels  o{x*n*d  — 
Your  heart  torn  out,  and  burnt  before  your  face  — 
Your  traitorous  head  be  severed  from  your  body  — 
Your  body  quarter'd,  and  exposed  upon 
The  city  gates  —  a  terrible  example  — 
And  the  Lord  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul. 

John  BaU.  Why,  be  it  so.     I  can  smile  at  yiHir 
vengeance. 
For  I  am  arm*d  with  rectitude  of  soul. 
The  truth,  which  all  my  life  I  have  divulged. 
And  am  now  doom'd  in  torments  to  expire  foi; 
Shall  still  survive.     The  destined  hour  mu>t  ciime. 
When  it  shall  blase  with  sim-surpassing  splendour. 
And  the  dark  mists  of  pr^udlce  and  &I«chuud 
Fade  in  its  strong  eflUIgcnce.     Flattery's  Incense 
No  more  shall  shadow  round  the  gore-dyed  throne  ; 
That  altar  of  oppression,  fed  with  rites 
More  savage  than  the  priests  of  Moloch  taught,  . 
Shall  be  consumed  amid  the  fire  of  Justice ; 
The  rays  of  truth  shall  emanate  around. 
And  the  whole  world  be  lighted. 

King.  Drag  him  heoGr  * 

Away  with  hfan  to  death  :  order  the  troops 
Now  to  give  quarter,  and  make  prisonen — 
l^t  the  blood>reeklng  sword  of  war  be  sheathed. 
That  the  law  may  take  vengeance  on  the  rebels. 
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SONNET  L 

Hold  your  road  hanfb  I  for  ever  on  your  plain 

M'lst  the  gorged  vulture  clog  hb  beak  with  bkx)d  7 

F  if  erer  most  your  Niger's  tainted  flood, 

R  >ll  to  the  ravenous  shark  his  banquet  slain? 

lU'ld  your  mad  hands  I  and  learn  at  length  to  know, 

Aud  torn  your  vengeance  on  the  common  foe, 

\  >jn  tremcherous  vessel  and  her  godless  crew  ! 

L- 1  never  traders  with  false  pretext  fair 

s*-:  on  your  shor^  again  their  wicked  feet : 

\\  ith  interdict  and  indignation  meet 

R<-pel  tiiem,  and  with  fire  and  sword  pursue  ! 

Avirice,  the  white  cadaverous  fiend,  is  there. 

Who  spreads  bis  toils  accursed  wide  and  far. 

And  for  his  purveyor  calls  the  demon  War. 


SONNET  n. 


Wht  doet  thou  beat  thy  breast  and  rend  thine  hair. 
And  to  the  deaf  sea  pour  thy  frantic  cries? 
Bcrfore  the  gale  the  laden  vessel  flies ; 
The  Heavens  all-fiivoiiring  smile,  the  breeze  is  fair ; 
lldik  to  the  clamours  of  the  exulting  crew ! 
Hark  how  their  cannon  mock  the  patient  skies  I 
ytlij  dost  thou  shriek,  and  strain  thy  red-swoln  eyes, 
.\s  the  white  sadl  is  lessening  from  thy  view  ? 
Go  pine  in  want  and  anguish  and  despair, 
There  is  no  mercy  found  in  human-kind  ! 
Go,  IKrldow,  to  thy  grave,  and  rest  thee  there ! 
But  may  the  God  of  Justice  bid  the  wind 
Whelm  that  curst  bark  beneath  the  mountain  wave. 
And  hleas  with  liberty  and  death  the  Slave  I 


SONNET  UL 

Oh,  be  is  worn  with  toil !  the  big  drops  run 

I>own  his  dark  cheek ;  hold — hold  thy  merciless  hand. 

Pale  tyrant !  for  beneath  thy  hard  command 

O'erwearicd  nature  sinks.     The  scorching  sun. 

As  i^tiless  as  proud  Prosperity, 

Darts  oo  him  hb  ftill  beams ;  gasping  he  lies 

Arraigning  with  his  looks  the  patient  skies, 

^liile  that  inhunum  driver  lifts  on  high 

The  mangling  scourge.     O  ye  who  at  your  ease 

Sip  the  blood-sweetened  beverage,  thoughts  like  these 

Haply  ye  scorn :  I  thank  thee,  gracious  God, 

That  I  do  feel  upon  my  cheek  the  glow 

<  H  indignation,  when  beneath  the  rod 

A  sable  brother  writhes  in  silent  woe. 


SONNET  IV. 

*Tis  night:  the  unrelenting  owners  sleep 
As  undisturb*d  as  Justice  ;  but  no  more 
The  overwearied  slave,  as  on  his  native  shore. 
Rests  on  his  reedy  couch :  he  wakes  to  weep. 
Though  through  the  toil  and  anguish  of  the  day 
No  tear  escaped  him,  not  one  suffering  groan 
Beneath  the  twisted  thong,  he  weeps  alone 
In  bitterness ;  th  hiking  that  far  away 
While  happy  Negroes  join  the  midnight  song, 
And  merriment  resounds  on  Niger's  shore. 
She  whom  he  loves,  far  from  the  cheerful  throng 
Stands  sad,  and  gaxes  from  her  lowly  door 
With  dim-grown  eyes,  silent  and  woe  begone, 
And  weeps  for  him  who  will  return  no  more. 


SONNET  V. 


Did  then  the  Negro  rear  at  last  the  sword 

Of  vengeance  ?   Did  he  plunge  its  thirsty  blade 

In  the  hard  heart  of  his  Inhuman  lord  7 

Oh  !  who  shall  blame  him  7  iu  the  midnight  shade 

There  came  on  him  the  intolerable  thought 

Of  every  past  delight ;  his  native  grove. 

Friendship's  best  joys,  and  liberty  and  love. 

For  ever  lost.     Such  recollections  wrought 

His  brain  to  madness.     Wherefore  should  he  live 

Longer  with  abject  patience  to  endure 

His  wrongs  and  wretchedness,  when  hope  can  give 

No  consolation,  time  can  bring  no  cure  7 

But  justice  for  himself  he  yet  could  take, 

And  life  is  then  well  given  for  vengeance*  sake. 


SONNET  VI. 


High  in  the  air  exposed  the  slave  is  hung. 
To  all  the  birds  of  heaven,  their  living  food  ! 
He  groans  not,  though  awaked  by  that  fierce  sun 
New  torturers  live  to  drink  their  parent  blood ; 
He  groans  not,  though  the  goiging  vulture  tear 
The  quivering  fibre.     Hither  look,  O  ye 
Who  tore  this  man  from  peace  and  liberty  I 
Look  hither,  ye  who  weigh  with  politic  care 
The  gain  against  the  gUilt  I  Beyond  the  grave 
There  is  another  world  1 . .  bear  ye  in  mind. 
Ere  your  decree  proclaims  to  all  mankind 
The  gain  is  worth  the  guilt,  that  there  the  Slave 
Before  the  Eternal,  **  thunder-tongued  shall  plead 
Against  the  deep  damnation  of  your  deed." 

Bristol,  1794. 
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TO  THE  GENIUS  OF  AFRICA. 


O  THOU,  who  from  the  mountain's  height 

Rollest  thy  clouds  with  all  their  weight 

Of  waters  to  old  Nile's  m^estic  tide  ; 

Or  o'er  the  dark  sepulchral  plain 

Recallest  Carthage  in  her  ancient  pride. 

The  mistress  of  the  Main ; 

Hear,  Genius,  hear  thy  children's  cry  1 

Not  always  should'st  thou  love  to  hrood 

Stem  o'er  the  desert  solitude 

Where  seas  of  sand  heave  their  hot  surges  high ; 

Nor,  Genius,  should  the  midnight  long 

Detain  thee  in  some  milder  mood 

The  palmy  plains  among. 

Where  Gambia  to  the  torches'  light 

Flows  radiant  through  the  awaken'd  night 

Ah,  linger  not  to  hear  the  song  1 
Genius,  avenge  thy  children's  wrong  1 
The  demon  Avarice  on  your  shore 
Brings  all  the  horrors  of  his  train. 
And  hark  !  where  from  the  fleld  of  gore 
Howls  the  hyena  o'er  the  slain  ! 
Lo  I  where  the  flaming  village  fires  the  skies 
Avenging  Power,  awake !  arise  I 

Arise,  thy  children's  wrongs  redress  1 
Heed  the  mother's  wretchedness. 
When  in  the  hot  infectious  air 
O'er  her  sick  babe  she  bows  opprcst, . . 
Hear  her  when  the  Traders  tear 
The  suffering  infiint  from  her  breast ! 
Sunk  In  the  ocean  he  shall  resit ! 
Hear  thou  the  wretched  mother's  cric% 
Avenging  Power]  awake  1  arise  ! 

By  the  rank  infected  air 
That  taints  those  cabins  of  despair ; 
By  the  scourges  blacken'd  o'er, 
And  stiff  and  hard  with  human  gore ; 
By  every  groan  of  deep  distress. 
By  every  curse  of  wretchedness ; 
The  vices  and  the  crimes  that  flow 
From  the  hopelessness  of  woe ; 
By  every  drop  of  blood  bespilt. 
By  Afric's  wrongs  and  Europe's  guilt, 
Awake  I  arise  I  avenge  ! 

And  thou  hast  heard !  and  o'er  their  blood-fed  plains 
Si-nt  thine  avenging  hurricanes 
And  bade  thy  storms  with  whirlwind  roar 
I)a»h  their  proud  navies  on  the  shore ; 
And  where  their  armies  cluim'd  the  flgbt 
W  ither'd  the  warrior's  might ; 
And  o'er  the  unholy  hoAt  with  baneful  breath, 
I'here,  Genius,  thou  hast  breathed  the  gales  of  Death. 

Bfinol,  179S. 


THE  SAILOR, 

WHO    HAD   BEaVED    IK   TBC    SLAVS  TBAOB. 


la  September,  1798,  m  Dissenting  Minister  of  Bristol  di< 
vered  a  s^Ior  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  citj,  frrvMo.:  c 
and  praying  in  a  cow-house.  The  circumstance  whu  h  ««-- 
casioned  his  agony  of  mind  is  deUilcd  in  the  annexf^i  t>4l- 
lad,  without  the  slightest  addition  or  alteration.  By  pr<>. 
ienting  It  as  a  Poem  the  story  is  made  more  public,  ju  d 
such  stories  ought  to  be  made  as  pobUc  as  pofiMe. 


It  was  a  Christian  minister. 

Who,  in  the  month  of  flowers, 
Walk'd  forth  at  eve  amid  the  fields 

Near  Bristol's  ancient  towers; 

When  ttam  a  lonely  out-house  breathed. 

He  heard  a  voice  of  woe. 
And  groans  which  less  might  seem  from  pain. 

Than  wretchedness  to  flow ; 

Heart-rending  groans  they  were,  with  words 

Of  bitterest  despair, 
Tet  with  the  holy  name  of  Christ 

Pronounced  in  broken  prayer. 

The  Christian  minister  went  in, 

A  Sailor  there  he  sees. 
Whose  hands  were  lifted  up  to  Heaven* 

And  he  was  on  his  knees. 

Nor  did  the  Sailor  9o  intent 

His  entering  footsteps  heed. 
But  now  **  Our  Father"  said,  and  now 

His  half>forgotten  creed ; 

And  often  on  our  Saviour  call'd 

With  many  a  bitter  groan. 
But  in  such  anguish  as  may  spring 

From  deepest  guilt  alone. 

The  miserable  man  was  ask'd 

lAliy  he  was  kneeling  there. 
And  what  had  been  the  crime  that  canaed 

The  anguish  of  his  prayer  7 

*•  I  have  done  a  cursed  thing !  **  he  cried, 

**  It  haunts  me  night  and  day. 
And  I  have  sought  this  lonely  place 

Here  undisturb*d  to  pray. 

Aboard  I  have  no  place  for  prayer. 

So  I  came  here  alone. 
That  I  might  freely  kneel  and  pray. 

And  call  on  Christ,  and  groan. 

If  to  the  main-mast  head  I  go ; 

The  Wicked  One  I*  there ; 
From  place  to  place,  from  rope  to  rope. 

He  follows  every  where. 
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I  shut  my  eyes . .  ft  matters  not . 

Still,  still  the  same  I  see, .  . 
And  ifhen  I  lie  me  down  at  night, 
Tis  always  day  with  me ! 

He  follows,  follows  every  where, 
And  every  place  is  Hell  I 

0  God . .  and  I  must  go  with  Him 
In  endless  fire  to  dwell ! 

He  follows,  follows  every  where. 

He's  still  above . .  below  1 
Oh,  tell  me  where  to  fly  from  him  I 

Oh,  tell  me  where  to  go  T* 

**  But  tell  thou,**  quoth  the  stranger  then, 
**  What  this  thy  crime  hath  been. 

So  haply  I  may  comfort  give 
To  one  who  grieves  fbr  sin.** 

"  O  cursed,  cnrsed  is  the  deed  l** 

The  wretched  man  replies, 
"■  And  n%ht  and  day  and  every  where 

Tis  still  before  my  eyes. 

1  sail*d  on  board  a  Guinea-man, 

And  to  the  slave-coast  went ; . . 
Would  that  the  sea  had  swallowed  me 
When  I  was  innocent ! 

And  we  tocA  in  our  cargo  there, 

Three  hundred  negro  slaves. 
And  we  sail'd  homeward  merrily 

Over  the  ocean-waves. 

But  some  were  sulky  of  the  slaves, 
And  would  not  touch  their  meat. 

So  therefore  we  were  forced  by  threats 
And  Mows  to  make  them  eat 

One  woman,  sulkier  than  the  rest. 

Would  rtill  refuse  her  food, .  . . 
O  Jesus  God !  I  hear  her  cries ! 

I  see  her  in  her  blood ! 

The  captain  made  me  tie  her  up, 

And  flog  while  he  stood  by ; 
And  then  he  oused  me  if  I  staid 

My  hand  to  hear  her  cry. 

She  shiiek'd,  she  groan'd, . .  I  could  not  spare. 
For  the  Captain  he  stood  by ;  . . . 

Dear  God  I  that  I  might  rest  one  night 
From  that  poor  creature's  cry  1 

What  woman's  child  a  sight  like  that 

Could  bear  to  look  upon ! 
And  still  the  Captain  would  not  spare .  . 

But  made  me  still  flog  on. 


She  could  not  be  more  giad  than  I 

When  she  was  taken  down  : 
A  blessed  minute  ! .  .  'twas  the  last 

That  I  have  ever  known  I 

I  did  not  close  my  eyes  all  night. 

Thinking  what  I  bad  done ; 
I  heard  her  groans,  and  they  grew  faint 

Towards  the  rising  sun. 

She  groan'd  and  moan'd,  but  her  voice  grew 

Fainter  at  morning  tide ; 
Fainter  and  fainter  still  it  came 

Until  at  noon  she  died. 

They  flung  her  overboard ; . .  poor  wretch 

She  rested  fh)m  her  pain, . . 
But  when . .  O  Christ  I  O  blessed  God  1 

Shall  I  have  rest  again  1 

I  saw  the  sea  close  over  her. 

Yet  she  is  still  in  sight ; 
I  see  her  twisting  every  where  ; 

I  hear  her  day  and  night 

Go  where  I  will,  do  what  I  can. 

The  Wicked  One  I  see : 
Dear  Christ,  have  mercy  on  my  soul  I 

O  God,  deliver  me  1 

Oh  give  me  comfort,  if  you  can  I 

Oh  tell  me  where  to  fly  1 
Oh  tell  me  if  there  can  be  hope 

For  one  so  lost  as  I T* 

What  said  the  Minister  of  Christ  ? 

He  bade  him  trust  in  Heaven, 
And  call  on  Him  for  whose  dear  sake 

All  sins  shall  be  forgiven. 

He  told  him  of  that  precious  blood 

Which  should  his  guilt  efikce ; 
Told  him  that  none  are  lost,  but  they 

Who  turn  from  profier'd  grace. 

He  bade  him  pray,  and  knelt  vrith  him. 
And  join'd  him  in  his  prayers  : . .  . 

And  some  who  read  the  dreadful  tale 
Perhaps  will  aid  with  theirs. 


Weglbury,  1798. 
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VERSES 


SPOKEN  IN  THE  THEATRE  AT  OXFORD, 

UFON   TH£ 

INSTALLATION   OF   LORD  GRENVILLE. 


Orckville,  few  yean  have  had  their  course,  lince  last 

Exulting  Oxford  view'd  a  spectacle 

Like  this  day's  pomp ;  and  yet  to  those  who  throng'd 

These  walls,  which  echoM  then  with  Portland^  praise, 

What  change  hath  intervened  !    The  hloum  of  spring 

Is  fled  from  many  a  cheek,  where  roseate  joy 

And  heauty  bloomM ;  the  inexorable  Grave 

Hath  claimed  its  portion  ;  and  the  band  of  youths, 

Who  then,  collected  here  as  in  a  port 

From  whence  to  launch  on  life's  adventurous  sea. 

Stood  on  the  beach,  ere  this  have  found  their  lota 

Of  good  or  evil.     Thus  the  lapse  of  years. 

Evolving  all  things  in  its  quiet  course, 

Hath  wrought  for  them ;  and  though  those  years  have 

seen  "• 

FearfUl  vicissitudes,  of  wilder  change 
Than  history  yet  had  learnt,  or  old  romance 
In  wildest  mood  imagined,  yet  these  too. 
Portentous  as  they  seem,  not  less  have  risen 
Each  of  its  natural  cause  the  sure  effect, 
AH  righteously  ordain'd.     Lo  !  kingdoms  wrecked. 
Thrones  overtum'd,  built  up,  then  swept  away 
Like  fabrics  in  the  summer  clouds,  dis{)€rsed 
By  the  same  breath  that  hcap'd  them  ;  rightful  kings, 
Who,  fW>m  a  line  of  long-drawn  ancestry 
Held  the  transmitted  sceptre,  to  the  axe 
Bowing  the  anointed  head ;  or  drasg'd  away 
To  eat  the  bread  of  bondage ;  or  escaped 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  Britannia's  tibield,' 
There  only  safe.     Such  fate  have  vicious  courts, 
Statt'smen  corrupt,  and  fear- struck  policy, 
riK)n  themselves  drawn  down;  till  Europe,  bound 
In  iron  chains,  lies  bli'eding  in  the  dust, 
B<>ncath  the  feet  of  upstirt  tyranny : 
Only  the  herulc  Spaniard,  he  alone 
Yi-t  unsubdued  in  these  degenerate  days. 
With  deoiHrrate  virtue,  such  as  in  old  time, 
llalluw'd  Saguntum  and  Numantia's  name. 
Stands  up  against  the  oppn^ssor  undismay'd. 
So  may  the  Almighty  bless  the  noble  race, 
And  crown  with  happy  end  their  holiest  cause 

Deem  not  these  dread  events  the  monstrous  birth 
Of  chance  i    And  thou,  O  England,  who  dost  ride 
Serene  amid  the  watem  of  the  flmid, 
Prr«erving,  even  like  the  Ark  of  old, 
Amid  the  general  wreck,  thy  purer  faith. 


Domestic  loves,  and  ancient  liberty. 
Look  to  thyself,  O  England  1  for  be  sure. 
Even  to  the  measure  of  thine  own  desert, 
The  cup  of  retribution  to  thy  lips 
Shall  soon  or  late  be  dealt  I . .  a  thought  that  w«rIJ 
Might  Oil  the  stoutest  heart  of  all  thy  tons 
With  aweful  apprehension.     Tbereforv,  they 
Who  fear  the  Eternal's  justice,  bless  thy  oaxne, 
Grenville,  because  the  wrongs  of  Africa 
Cry  out  no  more  to  draw  a  cune  from  Heaven 
On  England  ! — for  if  still  the  trooping  sharlu 
Track  by  the  scent  of  death  the  accur»ed  »hip 
Freighted  with  human  anguish,  in  her  wake 
Pursue  the  chace,  crowd  round  her  keel,  and  dart 
Toward  the  sound  contending,  when  they  bear 
The  frequent  carcass  from  her  guilty  deck 
'  Cash  in  the  opening  deep,  no  longer  now 
'  The  guilt  shall  rest  on  England  ;  but  if  yet 
There  be  among  her  children,  hard  of  heart 
And  sear'd  of  conscience,  men  who  »et  at  nuui^ht 
Her  laws  and  God's  own  word,  upon  themaelv-rs 
Their  sin  be  visited ! .  .  the  red-cross  flag, 
Redeem'd  from  stain  so  foul,  no  longer  now 
Covereth  the  abomination. 

This  thy  praise, 
O  Grenville,  and  whUe  ages  roll  away 
This  shall  be  thy  remembrance.     Yea,  when  all 
For  which  the  tjrrant  of  these  ablect  times 
Hath  given  his  honourable  name  on  earth. 
His  nights  of  innocent  sleep,  his  hopes  of  heaven ; 
Mlien  all  his  triumphs  and  his  deeds  of  blood. 
The  fretful  changes  of  his  feverish  pride. 
His  midniifht  murders  and  perfidious  plots. 
Are  but  a  tale  of  years  so  long  gone  by, 
That  they  who  read  di!»tru8t  the  hideous  truth. 
Willing  to  let  a  charitable  doubt 
A  kite  their  horror;  Grenville,  even  then 
Thy  memory  will  be  fresh  among  mankind ; 
Afric  with  all  her  tongues  will  speak  of  thee. 
With  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  he  whom  Heaven, 
To  be  the  apostle  of  this  holy  work. 
Raised  up  and  strengthen'd,  and  upheld  through  all 
His  arduous  toil.     To  end  the  glorious  taa>k. 
That  blessed,  that  redeeming  deed  was  thine  : 
Be  it  thy  pride  in  life,  thy  thought  in  death. 
Thy  praise  beyond  the  tomb.     The  statesman**  fknic 
Will  fade,  the  conqueror's  laurel  crown  grow  ecrv  ; 
Fame's  loudest  trump  upon  the  ear  of  Time 
leaves  but  a  dying  echo ;  they  alone 
Are  held  In  everlasting  memory, 
WhtMe  deeds  partake  of  heaven.     Ixmg  ages  h<*nce. 
Nations  unliom,  in  cities  that  shall  riiie 
Along  the  palmy  coast,  will  ble«s  thy  name; 
And  Si'iiegal  and  secret  Niger's  shore. 
And  Calalmr,  no  longer  startled  then 
With  simnds  of  murder,  will,  like  I«i«  now. 
Ring  with  the  songs  that  tell  of  Grenville^  praise. 

Keswick,  1810. 
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BOTANY-BAT   ECLOGUES. 


"  Where  a  light  shall  ihadderlng  sorrow  find. 
Sad  as  the  ruins  of  the  human  mind."  —Sovflet. 


ELINOR. 

Time,  Morning.     Sckns,  The  Shore, 

OxcB  more  to  daily  toil,  once  more  to  wear 
The  liTery  of  shame,  once  more  to  search 
With  mlseiable  task  this  savage  shore  1 

0  thoo,  who  mountest  so  triumphantly 
In  yoDder  Heaven,  beginning  thy  career 
Of  ^ory,  O  thou  blessed  Sun  I  thy  beams 
Fall  oo  me  with  the  same  benignant  light 
Here,  at  the  ihrthest  Umits  of  the  world, 
And  blasted  as  I  am  with  inlamy. 

As  when  In  better  years  poor  Elinor 
Gand  on  thy  glad  uprise  with  eye  undimm'd 
By  guilt  and  sorrow,  and  the  opening  mom 
w<Ae  her  from  quiet  sleep  to  days  of  peace. 
In  other  occupation  then  I  trod 
The  beach  at  eve ;  and  then  when  I  beheld 
The  MUows  as  they  rolled  before  the  storm 
Burst  on  the  rock  and  rage,  my  timid  soul 
Shrunk  at  the  perils  of  the  boundless  deep, 
And  heaved  a  dgh  for  suffering  mariners ; . . . 
Ah !  little  thinking  I  myself  was  doom*d 
To  tempt  the  perils  of  the  boundless  deep. 
An  outcast,  unbeloved  and  unbewail'd. 

S^till  wilt  thou  haunt  me,  Memory  !  still  present 
The  fields  <rf  England  to  my  exiled  eyes, 
The  joys  which  once  were  mine.     Even  now  I  see 
The  lowly  lovely  dwelling ;  even  now 
Behold  the  woodbine  clasping  its  white  walls. 
Where  Seariessly  the  red-breasts  chirp'd  around 
To  ask  their  nxaming  meal :  and  where  at  eve 

1  I<7ved  to  sit  and  watch  the  rook  sail  by 

.\nd  hear  his  hollow  tone,  what  time  he  sought 
The  church-yard  elm,  that  with  its  ancient  boughs 
Full-foliaged,  half-conceal'd  the  house  of  God ; 
That  hdy  house,  where  I  so  oft  have  heard 
My  other's  voice  explidn  the  wondrous  works 
(>f  Heaven  to  sinftd  man.     Ah  I   little  deem'd 
Hl<  virtuous  boeom,  that  his  shameless  child 
<4)  Koon  diould  spurn  the  lesson, .  .  sink,  the  slave 
f  )f  Vice  and  Iniamy, .  .  the  hireling  prey 
(>f  brutal  appetite ;  — at  length  worn  out 
With  bmine,  and  the  avenging  scourge  of  guilt. 
Should  share  dishonesty,  —  yet  dread  to  die  ! 

Welcome,  ye  savage  lands,  ye  barbarous  climes, 
Where  angry  England  sends  her  outcast  sons, 
I  hail  your  joyless  shores !    My  weary  bark. 


I. 


Long  tempest-tost  on  Life'is  inclement  sea. 
Here  hails  her  haven ;  welcomes  the  drear  scene. 
The  marshy  plain,  the  briar-entangled  wood, 
And  all  the  perils  of  a  world  unknown. 
For  Elinor  hath  nothing  new  to  fear 
From  cruel  Fortune ;  all  her  rankling  shafts. 
Barb'd  with  disgrace,  and  venom*d  with  disease, 
Have  pierced  my  bosom,  and  the  dart  of  death 
Has  lost  its  terrors  to  a  wretch  like  me. 

Welcome,  ye  marshy  heaths,  ye  pathless  woods, 
Where  the  rude  native  rests  his  wearied  frame 
Beneath  the  sheltering  shade ;  where,  when  the  storm 
Benumbs  his  naked  limbs,  he  flies  to  seek 
The  dripping  shelter.     Welcome,  ye  wild  plains 
Unbroken  by  the  plough,  undelved  by  hand 
Of  patient  rustic ;  where  for  lowing  herds, 
And  for  the  music  of  the  bleating  flocks. 
Alone  is  heard  the  kangaroo's  sad  note 
Deepening  in  distance.     Welcome,  wilderness, 
Nature's  domain  I  for  here,  as  yet  unknown 
The  comforts  and  the  crimes  of  polish'd  life. 
Nature  benignly  gives  to  all  enough. 
Denies  to  all  a  superfluity. 
What  though  the  garb  of  infamy  I  wear. 
Though  day  by  day  along  the  echoing  beach 
I  gather  wave-worn  shells ;  yet  day  by  day 
I  earn  in  honesty  my  frugal  food, 
And  lay  me  down  at  night  to  calm  repose ; 
No  more  condemned,  the  mercenary  tool 
Of  brutal  lust,  while  heaves  the  indignant  heart 
Abhorrent,  and  self-loathed,  to  fold  my  arms 
Round  the  rank  felon,  and  for  daily  bread 
To  hug  contagion  to  my  poison'd  breast  I 
On  these  wild  shores  the  saving  hand  of  Grace 
Will  probe  my  secret  soul,  and  cleanse  its  wounds. 
And  fit  the  faithful  penitent  for  Heaven. 

O^ord,  1794. 


n. 

HUMPHREY  AND  WILLIAM. 
Time,  Noon, 

HUMPH  RET. 

S««*sT  thou  not,  William,  that  the  scorching  sun 
By  this  time  half  his  daily  race  hath  run  ? 
The  savage  thrusts  his  light  canoe  to  shore. 
And  hurries  homeward  with  his  iishy  store. 
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Suppofle  we  leave  awhile  this  stubborn  soil. 
To  eat  our  dinner  and  to  rest  firom  toil. 

WILLIAM. 

Agreed.     Ton  tree,  whose  purple  gum  bestows 
A  ready  medicine  for  the  sick  man's  woes. 
Forms  with  its  shadowy  boughs  a  cool  retreat 
To  shield  us  from  the  noontide's  sultry  heat 
Ah,  Humphrey !  now  upon  old  £ngland*8  shore 
The  weary  labourer's  morning  work  is  o'er. 
The  woodman  there  rests  from  his  measured  stroke. 
Flings  down  his  axe,  and  sits  beneath  the  oak ; 
Savour'd  with  hunger  there  he  eats  his  food, 
There  drinks  the  cooling  streamlet  of  the  wood. 
To  us  no  cooling  streamlet  winds  it  way, 
Mo  Joys  domestic  crown  for  us  the  day; 
The  felon's  name,  the  outcast's  garb  we  wear. 
Toil  all  the  day,  and  all  the  night  despair. 

HUMPHRET. 

Ay,  William !  labouring  up  the  (Vurow'd  gionnd, 
I  used  to  love  the  village  clock's  old  sound, 
R^oice  to  hear  my  morning  toil  was  done. 
And  trudge  it  homeward  when  the  clock  went  one. 
*Twaa  ere  I  tum'd  a  soldier  and  a  sinner  1 
Pshaw  I  curse  this  whining — let  us  Cdl  to  dinner. 

WIIXL41I. 

I  too  have  loved  this  hour,  nor  yet  forgot 
The  household  comforts  of  my  little  cot ; 
For  at  this  hour  my  wife  with  watchful  care 
Was  wont  her  humble  dainties  to  prepare ; 
The  keenest  sauce  by  hunger  was  supplied. 
And  my  poor  children  prattled  at  my  side. 
Methinks  I  see  the  old  oak  table  spread, 
The  clean  white  trencher*  and  the  good  brown  bread : 
The  cheese,  my  daily  fare,  which  Mary  made, 
For  Mary  knew  full  well  the  housewife's  trade; 
The  jug  of  cyder,— cyder  I  could  make ;  — 
And  then  the  knives, — I  won  'em  at  the  wake. 
Another  has  them  now  I   I  toiling  here 
Look  backward  like  a  child,  and  drop  a  tear. 

HUMPH  RKT. 

I  love  «  dismal  story;  tell  roe  thine, 
Meantime,  good  Will,  TU  listen  as  I  dine ; 
I  too,  my  friend*  can  tell  a  piteous  story 
When  I  tum'd  hero,  how  I  purchased  glory. 

WILLIAM. 

But,  Humphrey,  sure  thou  never  canst  have  known 
The  comforts  of  a  little  home  thine  own; 
A  home  so  snug,  so  cheerful  too,  as  mine, 
'T  was  always  dean,  and  we  could  make  it  fine. 
For  there  King  Charles's  Golden  Rules  were  seen, 
And  there — God  bless  'em  both  \  the  King  and  Qneen. 
The  pewter  plates,  our  gamish'd  chimney's  grace. 
So  bright,  that  in  them  you  migbt  see  your  fece ; 
And  over  all,  to  fHghten  thieves,  was  hung. 
Well  clean 'd,  althoiu;h  but  seldom  used,  my  gun ; 
Ah  i  that  damn'd  gun  I  I  took  it  down  one  morn, .  . 
A  de^iHTute  deal  of  barm  they  did  my  com  I 
Our  testy  Squire,  too,  lovrd  to  save  the  breed, 
80  coxey  upon  covc>  nte  my  seed. 
I  mnrk'd  the  mischU'VixH  rogut's,  and  took  my  Aim; 
I  nrrd,  they  fell,  anil  ...  up  the  keeper  came. 


That  cursed  morning  brought  on  my  imdoii^; 
I  went  to  prison,  and  my  farm  to  ruin. 
Poor  Mary  I  for  her  grave  the  parish  paid. 
No  tombstone  tells  where  her  remains  are  laid  I 
My  children  .  .  my  poor  boys .  . 

HUMPHRET. 

Come !  • .  grief  is  dry  .  . 
You  to  your  dinner; . .  to  my  story  L 
For  you,  my  friend,  who  happier  days  have 
And  each  calm  comfort  of  a  home  your  own. 
This  is  bad  living ;  I  have  spent  my  life 
In  hardest  toil  and  unavailing  strife. 
And  here,  (from  forest  ambush  safe  at  least,) 
To  me  this  scanty  pittance  seems  a  feast. 
I  was  a  plough-boy  once,  as  free  ih)m  woes 
And  blithesome  as  the  lark  with  whom  I 
Each  evening  at  return  a  meal  I  found; 
And  though  my  bed  was  hard,  my  sleep 
One  Whitsuntide,  to  go  to  fehr  I  drest 
Like  a  great  bumpkin  in  my  Sunday's  beet ; 
A  primrose  posey  in  my  hat  I  stuck. 
And  to  the  revel  went  to  try  my  luck. 
From  show  to  show,  frov  booth  to  booth  I  straj. 
See,  stare,  and  wonder  all  the  Hvelong  day. 
A  sergeant  to  the  fair  recruiting  came, 
SkiU'd  in  man-catching,  to  beat  up  for  game ; 
Our  booth  he  enter'd,  and  sat  down  by  me ; .  . 
Methinks  even  now  the  very  scene  I  see ! 
The  canvass  roof,  the  hogshead's  running  store. 
The  old  blind  fiddler  seated  next  the  door. 
The  fh>thy  tankard  passing  to  and  fro, 
And  the  rude  rabble  round  the  puppet-show. 
TUe  sergeant  eyed  me  well;  the  punch-bowl  oomes. 
And  as  we  laugh'd  and  drank,  up  stmck  the  dnmuL 
And  now  be  gtves  a  bumper  to  his  wendi, 
God  save  the  King !  and  then,  God  damn  the  French  ! 
Then  tells  the  story  of  his  last  campaign. 
How  many  wounded  and  how  many  slain. 
Flags  6yiag,  cannons  roaring,  drums  a-beatlng; 
The  £ngUsh  inarching  on,  the  French  retrevtfnfr . .  . 
"  Push  on. .  push  00,  my  lads  I  tbey  iy  befbir  ye, 
March  on  to  riches,  happiness,  and  glon'  I  ** 
At  first  I  wonder'd,  by  degrees  grew  bolder. 
Then  cried,  « *Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  soldier !  ** 
"  Ay,    Humphrey ! "   says   the  sergeant, .  .  •*  tbat*^ 

your  nameP 
'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  fight  the  French  far  feme  I 
March  to  the  field, . .  knock  out  a  Mounseer's  t»rain^ 
And  pick  the  scoundRl's  pocket  for  your  pain«. 
Come,  Humphrey,  come !  thou  art  a  lad  of  spirit ; 
Ri:te  to  a  haibert,  as  I  did, .  .  by  merit  f 
Wouldst  thou  believe  it  7  even  I  was  onre 
As  thou  art  now,  a  plough-boy  and  a  danee ; 
But  courage  raised  me  to  my  rank.     How  now,  boy  * 
Shall  Hero  Uumphrpy  still  be  Numps  the  plouctt- 

boy? 
A  proper-shaped  young  fellow  I  tall  and  straight ! 
Why,  thou  wert  made  for  glory ! .  .  five  feet  eight ! 
The  road  to  riches  is  the  field  of  fight ! . . 
Didst  ever  see  a  guinea  look  so  bright  f 
Why  regimentals,  Nump9,  would  gi%v  thef  gner, 
A  hat  and  feather  would  become  that  face ; 
The  girls  would  crowd  around  thee  to  be  kia^M  ! . . 
Dost  low  a  girt  ?  "— «  Odd  Zounds ! "    I  crfc^,  •*  T! 

list  I " 
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So  pasi*d  the  ni^t;  anon  the  morning  came. 
Ami  oCT  I  set  a  Tolunteer  for  Eune.  [head, 

*  Back  fllioulders,  turn  out  your  toes,  hold  up  your 
*•  Stand  easy  t "..  bo  I  did ...  till  almost  dead. 
O  how  I  kng'd  to  tend  the  plough  again, 
Tradge  np  the  field,  and  whistle  o*er  the  plain. 
When  tired  and  sore,  amid  the  piteous  throng, 
Hani^Ty*  and  cold,  and  wet,  I  llmp*d  along. 
And  KTowing  fidnter  as  I  passM,  and  colder, 
Cursed  that  ill  hour  when  I  became  a  soldier ! 
In  town  I  ftmnd  the  hours  more  gaily  pass, 
And  time  fled  swiftly  witli  my  girl  and  glass ; 
The  gills  were  wondrous  kind  and  wondrous  fkir, 
Thej  soon  tnmsferr'd  me  to  the  Doctor's  care ; 
Tb«-  Doctor  undertook  to  cure  the  evil, 
And  he  almost  transferred  me  to  the  Devil. 
T^ere  tedious  to  relate  the  dismal  story 
<.>r  Dieting,  fasting,  wretchedness,  and  glory. 
At  last  dlsclmged,  to  England's  shores  I  came, 
Paid  for  my  wounds  with  want  Instead  of  fiime ; 
Found  ray  fldr  frtends,  and  plonder'd  as  they  bade  me : 
They  kiss'd  me,  coax'd  me,  n>bb*d  me,  and  betrayed 

me. 
Tried  and  eondemn'd.  His  Majesty  transports  me. 
And  here  in  peace,  I  thank  him,  he  supports  me. 
>«•)  ends  my  dismal  and  heroic  story. 
And  Humphrey  gets  more  good  fixnn  guilt  than  glory. 


m. 

JOHN,  SAMUEL^  AND  RICHARD. 

TiXK,  Evtmng, 


*Tii  a  calm 
And  the  ami 
To  my  mind 
It  is  but  to 
Fill  the  caaii. 


JOHX. 

^kannt  evening,  the  light  fades  away, 
gning  down  has  done  watch  for  the  day. 
I  we  Uve  wondrous  well  when  transported ; 
work,  and  we  must  be  supported. 
Dick  1  Snoccas  here  to  Botany  Bay  I 


aicBA&n. 
Snoccas  if  you  will, . .  but  God  send  me  away  I 

xomi. 
Tott  Inhberly  landsmen  don't  know  when  you're 
welli 
Hadst  thou  known  half  the  liardahips  of  which  I  can 

tcU! 
The  sailor  has  no  plaoe  of  safety  in  store ; 
From  the  tempest  at  sea.  to  the  press-gang  on  shore ; 
Vltcn  Rognery  ndes  all  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
God  be  thamk'd,  in  this  comer  I've  got  a  good  berth. 

tAXUBU 

Talk  of  haidahips !  what  these  are  the  sailor  don't 
know; 
*Tis  tba  soldier,  my  friend,  that's  acquainted  with  woe ; 
L  ng  joumics,  short  halting*  hard  work,  and  small 

To  be  poi^t  at  like  pigaoBs  for  sixpence  apday*  I . . 
Thank  God  I'm  safe  quarter'd  at  Botany-  Bay 


JOHK. 

Ah  I  you  know  but  little:  m  wager  a  pot 
I  have  suffer'd  more  evils  than  fell  to  your  lot 
Come,  we  11  have  it  all  fairly  and  properly  tried, 
Tell  story  for  story,  and  Dick  shall  decide. 

SAMUEL. 

Done. 

JOHN. 

Done.     T  is  a  wager,  and  I  shall  be  winner ; 
Thou  wilt  go  without  grog,  Sam,  to-morrow  at  dinner. 

SAMUKL. 

I  was  trappM  by  the  Sergeant's  palavering  pre- 
tences. 
He  listed  me  when  I  was  out  of  my  senses ; 
So  I  took  leave  to-day  of  all  care  and  all  sorrow, 
And  was  driU'd  to  repentance  and  reason  to-morrow. 

JOHK. 

I  would  be  a  sailor,  and  plough  the  wide  ocean. 
But  was  soon  sick  and  sad  with  the  billows*  conl- 

motion, 
So  the  boatswain  he  sent  me  aloft  on  the  mast. 
And  cun$ed  me,  and  bade  me  cry  there, . .  and  hold 

fasti 

SAMUEL. 

After  marching  all  day,  fkint  and  hungry  and 

sore, 
I  have  lain  down  at  night  on  the  swamps  of  the 

moor, 
Unshelter'd  and  forced  by  fatigue  to  remain. 
All  chill*d  by  the  wind  and  benumb'd  by  the  rabo. 

JOHH. 

I  have  rode  out  the  storm  when  the  billowB  beat 

high. 
And  the  red  gleaming  lightnings  flash'd  through  the 

dark  sky ; 
When  the  tempest  of  night  the  black  sea  overcast. 
Wet  and  weary  I  labour'd,  yet  sung  to  the  blast. 

SAMUEL. 

I  have  march'd,  trumpets  soimding,  drums  beat- 
ing, flags  flying. 

Where  the  music  of  war  drown'd  the  shrieks  of  the 
dying; 

When  the  shots  whizz'd  around  me,  all  dangers  de- 
fied ; 

Fush'd  on  when  my  comrades  fell  dead  at  my  side ; 

Drove  the  foe  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  away. 

Fought,  conquer'd,  and  bled,  all  for  sixpence  a-day. 

JOHK. 

And  I  too,  fHend  Samuel,  have  heard  the  shots 

rattle  1 
But  we  seamen  njoice  in  the  play  of  the  battle ; 
Though  the  chain  and  the  grape  shot  roll  splintering 

around, 
Wtth  the  blood  of  our  messmates  though  slippery  the 

ground, 
The  fiercer  the  fight,  still  the  fiercer  we  grow, 
We  hoed  not  our  loss  so  we  conquer  the  foe ; 
And  the  hard  battle  won,  if  the  prise  be  not  sunk. 
The  Captain  gets  rich,  and  the  Sailors  get  drunk.   ■ 
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God  belp  the  poor  aoldier  when  backward  he  goe% 
In  disgraceful  retreat  through  a  country  of  foes ! 
No  respite  (h>m  danger  by  day  or  by  night. 
He  is  still  forced  to  fly,  still  overtaken  to  fight ; 
Every  step  that  he  takes  he  must  battle  his  way, 
He  must  fbroe  his  hard  meal  fh>m  the  peasant  away ; 
No  rest,  and  no  hope,  fh>ro  all  succour  afiir, . . 
God  foigive  the  poor  soldier  for  going  to  the  war ! 

JOHK. 

But  what  are  these  dangers  to  those  I  have  past. 
When  the  dark  billows  roar'd  to  the  roar  of  the  blast ; 
When  we  work'd  at  the  pumps  worn  with  labour  and 

weak. 
And  with  dread  still  beheld  the  increase  of  the  leak? 
Sometimes  as  we  rose  on  the  wave  could  our  sight. 
From  the  rocks  of  the  shore  catch  the  Ught^house's 

light; 
In  vain  to  the  beach  to  assist  us  they  press ; 
We  fire  faster  and  faster  our  guns  of  distress ; 
Still  with  rage  unabating  the  wind  and  waves  roar; . . 
How  the  giddy  wreck  reels,  as  the  billows  burst 

o'er! 
Leap,  leap ;  for  she  yawns,  for  she  sinks  in  the  wave  I 
Call  on  God  to  preserve .  .  for  God  only  can  save ! 

SAMUEL. 

There's  an  end  of  all  troubles,  however,  at  last  I 
And  when  I  in  the  waggon  of  wounded  was  cast. 
When  my  wounds  with  the  chilly  night- wind  smarted 

sore. 
And  I  thought  of  the  fHends  I  should  never  see  more. 
No  hand  to  relieve,  scarce  a  morsel  of  bread, 
Sick  at  heart  I  have  envied  the  peace  of  the  dead. 
Left  to  rot  in  a  Jail,  till  by  treaty  set  f^, 
Old  England's  white  cliffii  with  what  joy  did  I  see  I 
I  had  gain'd  enough  glory,  some  wounds,  but  no 

good. 
And  was  tum'd  on  the  public  to  shift  how  I  could. 
When  I  think  what  I've  suflfcr'd,  and  where  I  am 

now, 
I  curse  him  who  snared  me  away  from  the  plough. 

JOHK. 

When  I  was  discharged,  I  went  home  to  my  wife. 
There  in  comfort  to  spend  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 
My  wife  was  industrious,  we  eam'd  what  we  spent, 
And  though  little  we  had,  were  with  little  content ; 
And  whenever  I  Usten'd  and  heard  the  wind  roar, 
I  blciu'd  God  for  my  little  snug  cabin  on  shore. 
At  midnight  they  seised  me,  they  dragged  me  away. 
They  wounded  me  sore  when  I  would  not  obey. 
And  because  for  my  country  I  *d  ventured  my  life, 
I  was  dragg'd  like  a  thief  from  my  home  and  my 

wife. 
Then  the  fair  wind  of  fortune  chopt  round  in  my 

fece. 
And  want  at  length  drove  roe  to  guilt  and  disgrace. 
But  all's  for  the  tK*Ht ;  . .  on  the  world's  wide  sea  cast, 
I  am  haven'd  in  peace  in  this  comer  at  last. 

sAnrau 
Come,  Dick  I  we  have  done . .  and  for  Judgement 
we  caU. 


miCBAED. 

And  in  fidth  I  can  give  you  no  judgement 
But  that  as  you  're  now  settled,  and  nfe 

weather, 
Tou  drink  up  your  grog,  and  be  merry 

Oxford,  1791 
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FREDEBIC. 
TiMC,  Night,     Scene,  1%e  Woods, 

Where  shall  I  turn  roe  ?  whither  shall  I  bend 
My  weary  way?  thus  worn  with  toil  and  frint. 
How  through  the  thorny  maaes  of  this  wood 
Attain  my  distant  dwelling?     That  deep  cry 
That  echoes  through  the  forest,  seems  to  sound 
My  parting  knell :  it  is  the  midnight  howl 
Of  hungry  monsters  prowling  for  their  prey  1 
Again  I  O  save  me  —  save  me,  gracious  Heaven  I 
I  am  not  fit  to  die  1 

Thou  coward  wretch. 
Why  palpitates  thy  heart?  why  shake  thy  limbs 
Beneath  their  palsied  burthen?     Is  there  aoglit 
So  lovely  in  existence  ?  wouldst  thou  dr^n 
Even  to  its  dregs  the  bitter  draught  of  life? 
Stamp'd  with  the  brand  of  Vice  and  Inteny, 
Why  should  the  felon  Frederic  shrink  from  Death  ? 

Death  I  Where  the  magic  In  that  empty  name 
That  chills  my  inmost  heart?     Why  at  the  thought 
Starts  the  cold  dew  of  fear  on  every  limb  7 
There  are  no  terrors  to  surround  the  Grave, 
When  the  calm  Mind  collected  In  itself 
Surveys  that  narrow  house :  the  ghastly  train 
That  haunt  the  midnight  of  delirious  Guilt 
Then  vanish ;  in  that  home  of  endleai  rest 
All  sorrows  cease  1 .  .Would  I  might  slumber  there : 

Why  then  thU  panting  of  the  fearf^  heart? 
This  miser  love  of  life,  that  dreads  to  lose 
Its  cherish'd  torment?     Shall  a  man  diseased 
Yield  up  his  members  to  the  surgeon's  knife. 
Doubtful  of  succour,  but  to  rid  his  frame 
Of  fleshly  anguish ;  and  the  coward  wretch. 
Whose  ulcerated  soul  can  know  no  help. 
Shrink  fhxn  the  best  Physician's  cettain  aid  ? 
Oh,  it  were  better  fkr  to  lie  me  down 
Here  on  this  cold  damp  earth,  till  some  wild  beast 
Seise  on  his  willing  victim. 

Iftodia 
Were  all,  twere  sweet  Indeed  to  rest  my  bead 
On  the  cold  clod,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  Death. 
But  if  the  Archangel's  trump  at  the  last  hour 
Startle  the  ear  of  Death,  and  wake  the  soul 
To  frensy  ?  .  .  Dreams  of  infkncy  ;  fit  tales 
For  garrulous  beldames  to  aftigfaten  babes  t 
MThat  if  I  warr'd  upon  the  world?  the  world 
Had  wrong'd  me  first :  I  had  endund  the  IDs 
Of  hard  ii^ustice;  all  this  goodly  earth 
Was  but  to  me  one  wide  waste  wilderaess ; 
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I  had  no  sfasTP  in  Nature's  patrimony ; 
Bitted  wtre  all  my  morning  hopes  of  youth. 
Dark  Dfsappointment  followed  on  my  ways, 
Care  was  my  bosom  inmate.  Penury 
Gnaw*d  at  my  heart     Eternal  One,  thou  know'st 
How  that  poor  heart,  even  In  the  bitter  horn: 
Of  lewdest  revelry,  liaa  inly  yearned 
For  peace. 

My  Father!  I  will  call  on  thee, 
Poor  to  thy  mercy-seat  my  earnest  prayer. 
And  wait  thy  righteous  wUl,  resigned  of  aouL 
O  thought  of  comfort !  how  the  afflicted  heart. 
Tired  with  the  tempest  of  its  passions,  rests 
(fa  3poa  with  holy  hope !     The  hoUow  howl 
<)f  yonder  harmless  tenant  of  the  woods 
Comes  with  no  terror  to  the  sobered  sense. 
If  I  have  sinn*d  against  mankind,  on  them 
Be  that  past  sin ;  they  made  me  what  I  was. 
In  these  eztremest  dimes  Want  can  no  more 


Urge  me  to  deeds  of  darkness,  and  at  length 
Here  I  may  rest.     What  though  my  hut  be  poor  — 
The  rains  descend  not  through  its  humble  roof:  .  .  . 
Would  I  were  there  again  1     The  night  is  cold  ; 
And  what  if  in  my  wanderings  I  should  rouse 
The  savage  from  his  thicket  I 

Hark  I  the  gun  I 
And  lo,  the  fire  of  safety  1    I  shall  reach 
My  little  hut  again  I  again  by  toll 
Force  from  the  stubborn  eartii  my  sustenance, 
And  quick*ear'd  guilt  will  never  start  alarm'd 
Amid  the  well-eam'd  meaL     This  felon's  garb  .  . 
Will  it  not  shield  me  from  the  vdnds  of  Heaven  ? 
And  what  could  purple  more  ?     O  strengthen  me. 
Eternal  One,  in  this  serener  state ! 
Cleanse  thou  mine  heart,  so  Penitence  and  Faith 
Shall  heal  my  soul,  and  my  last  days  be  peace. 

0:ffbrd,Vm. 
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G<\  Valentine,  and  tell  that  lovely  maid 

Whom  ihncy  still  will  pourtray  to  my  sight. 

How  here  I  linger  in  tibis  sullen  shade, 

This  dreary  gloom  of  dull  monastic  night ; 

Say,  that  from  every  joy  of  life  remote 

At  evening's  closing  hour  I  quit  the  throng. 

Listening  in  solitude  the  ring-dove's  note. 

Who  poors  like  me  her  solitary  song ; 

Say,  that  her  absence  calls  the  sorrowing  sigh ; 

Say,  that  of  all  her  charms  I  love  to  speak, 

In  laocy  feel  the  magic  of  her  eye, 

In  fuicy  view  the  smUe  illume  her  cheek, 

Coozt  the  lone  hour  when  silence  stills  the  grove, 

And  heave  the  sigh  of  memory  and  of  love. 
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Thixk,  Yalenttne,  as  speeding  on  thy  way 
Homeward  thoa  hastest  light  of  heart  along, 
If  heavily  creep  on  one  little  day 
The  medley  crew  of  travellers  among. 
Think  on  thine  absent  friend ;  reflect  that  here 
On  Hle's  sad  Journey  comfortless  he  roves. 
Remote  from  every  scene  his  heart  holds  dear. 
From  him  he  values,  and  from  her  he  loves. 
And  when,  disgusted  with  the  vain  and  dull 
Whom  duoioe  companions  of  thy  way  may  doom. 
Thy  mind,  of  each  domestic  comfort  ftill. 
Turns  to  Itadf  and  meditatn  on  home. 
Ah,  think  what  cares  most  ache  within  ids  breast 
Who  hwihfls  the  road,  yet  sees  no  home  of  rest 

1794. 
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Not  to  thee,  Bedford,  mournful  is  the  tale 

Of  days  departed.     Time  in  his  career 

Arraigns  not  thee  that  the  neglected  year 

Hath  past  unheeded  onward.     To  the  vale 

Of  years  thou  joumeyest ;  may  the  future  road 

Be  pleasant  as  the  past ;  and  on  my  friend 

Friendship  and  Love,  best  blessings,  still  attend. 

Till  full  of  days  he  reach  the  calm  abode 

Where  Nature  slumbers.     Lovely  is  the  age 

Of  virtue ;  with  such  reverence  we  behold 

The  silver  hairs,  as  some  grey  oak  grown  old 

That  whllome  mock'd  the  rushing  tempest's  rage, 

Now  like  a  monument  of  strength  decay'd, 

With  rarely-sprinkled  leaves  casting  a  trembling  shade. 
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As  thus  T  stand  beside  the  murmuring  stream 
And  watch  its  current,  memory  here  pourtrays 
Scenes  faintly  forra'd  of  half-foigotten  days. 
Like  far-off  woodlands  by  the  moon's  bright  beam 
Dimly  descried,  but  lovely.     I  have  worn 
Amid  these  haunts  the  heavy  hours  away. 
When  childhood  idled  through  the  Sabbath-day ; 
Bisen  to  my  tasks  at  winter's  earliest  mom ; 
And  when  the  summer  twilight  darken'd  here. 
Thinking  of  home,  and  all  of  heart  forlorn. 
Have  sigh'd  and  shed  in  secret  many  a  tear. 
Dream-like  and  indistinct  those  days  appear. 
As  the  faint  sounds  of  this  low  brooklet,  borne 
Upon  the  breexe,  reach  fltftilly  the  ear. 

1794. 
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y.  Ths  ETBNiifo  Raihbow. 

Mild  arch  of  pixmiiw,  on  the  evening  sky 
Thou  thinest  fkir  with  miny  a  lovely  ny 
Each  in  the  other  melting.     Much  mine  eye 
Delights  to  linger  on  thee ;  for  the  day. 
Changeful  and  many-weather'd,  seem*d  to  smile 
Flashing  brief  splendour  through  the  clouds  awhile, 
Which  deepen'd  dark  anon  and  fell  in  rain  : 
But  pleasant  is  it  now  to  panse,  and  view 
Thy  various  tints  of  frail  and  watery  hue. 
And  think  the  storm  shall  not  return  again. 
Such  is  the  smile  that  Piety  bestows 
On  the  good  man*8  pale  cheek,  when  he,  in  peace 
Departing  gently  from  a  world  of  woes, 
Anticipates  the  world  where  sorrows  cease. 
1794. 
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With  many  a  weary  step,  at  length  I  gain 
Thy  summit,  Lansdown;  and  the  cool  breeie  plays 
Gratefully  round  my  brow,  di*  hence  I  gaae 
Back  on  the  (Ur  expanse  of  yonder  plain. 
*Twas  a  long  way  and  tedious ;  to  the  eye 
Though  fair  the  extended  vale,  and  fidr  to  view 
The  autumnal  leaves  of  many  a  faded  hue, 
That  eddy  in  the  wild  gust  moaning  by. 
Even  so  it  &red  with  life :  in  discontent 
Restless  through  Fortune's  mingled  scenes  I  went . . . 
Tet  wept  to  think  they  would  return  no  more. 
But  cease,  fond  heart,  in  such  sad  thoughts  to  roam; 
For  surely  thou  ere  long  shalt  reach  thy  home. 
And  pleasant  is  the  way  that  Ues  before. 
17M. 
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FAia  is  the  ilsing  mom  when  o'er  the  sky 
The  orient  sun  expands  his  roseate  ray. 
And  lovely  to  the  mnsing  poet's  eye 
Fades  the  soft  radiance  of  departing  day ; 
But  fUrer  is  the  smUe  of  one  we  love. 
Than  all  the  scenes  in  Nature's  ample  sway. 
And  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  grove. 
The  voice  that  bids  us  welcome.     Such  delight, 
Eorrn  !  is  mine,  escaping  to  thy  Right 
From  the  cold  converse  of  the  indifferent  throng : 
Too  swiftly  then  toward  the  silent  night, 
Te  hours  of  happiness,  ye  speed  along. 
Whilst  I,  from  all  the  world's  dull  cares  apart. 
Pour  out  the  feelings  of  my  burthen'd  heart 
I79i. 
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How  darkly  o'er  yon  tkr^fC  mountain  fttrnni 
The  gather'd  tempest  1  fhun  that  lurid  cloud 
The  deep-voiced  thunders  roll,  aweful  and  loud 
Though  distant ;  while  upon  the  misty  downs 
Fast  falls  in  shadowy  streaks  the  pelting  nin. 
I  never  saw  so  terrible  a  storm  ! 
Perhaps  some  way-worn  traveller  in  vain 
Wraps  his  thin  raiment  round  his  shivering  foiTOi 
Cold  even  as  hope  within  him.     I  the  while 
Pauw  here  In  sadness,  though  the  sun*beains  amlle 
Cheerily  round  me.     Ah  !  that  thus  my  lot 
Ml^'ht  be  with  Peace  and  Solitude  anyign'd* 
Where  I  might  from  some  little  quiet  ixit 
Sigh  for  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  mankind. 

1794. 
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0  THOU  sweet  Lark,  who  in  the  heaven  ao  hl^ 
Twinkling  thy  wings  dost  sing  so  Joyfully* 

1  watch  thee  soaring  with  a  deep  delight. 
And  when  at  hut  I  turn  mine  aching  eje 
That  higs  below  thee  in  the  In&nite, 
Still  in  my  heart  receive  thy  melody. 

O  thou  sweet  Lark,  that  I  had  wings  like  thee  I 
Not  for  the  joy  it  were  in  yon  blue  light 
Upward  to  mount,  and  from  my  heavenly 
Gaae  on  the  creeping  multitude  below ; 
But  that  I  soon  would  wing  my  eager  flight 
To  that  loved  home  where  Fancy  even  now 
Hath  fled,  and  Hope  looks  onward  through  a 
Counting  the  weary  hours  that  hold  her  here. 
I7d& 


Thou  llngerest.  Spring !  still  wintry  is  the  scene. 
The  fields  their  dead  and  sapless  russet  wear; 
Scarce  doth  the  glossy  celandine  appear  • 

Starring  the  sunny  bank,  or  early  greea 
The  elder  yet  its  circling  tufts  put  forth. 
The  sparrow  tenants  still  the  eaves-built  ncft 
Where  we  should  see  our  martin's  snowy  breart 
Oft  darting  out     The  bbuts  from  the  Ueak  north 
And  firom  the  keener  east  still  frequent  blow. 
Sweet  Spring,  thou  llngerest ;  and  it  should  be  so, . 
Late  let  the  fields  and  gardens  blonom  out  1 
Like  man  when  most  with  smiles  thy  face  is  drrat, 
'Tis  to  deceive,  and  he  who  knows  ye  best. 
When  most  ye  promise,  ever  most  must  doubt 
1Ve$tburw,  1799. 
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BxwAax  a  speedy  fHend,  the  Arabian  said. 
And  wisely  was  it  he  advised  distrust : 
The  flower  that  blossoms  eariiest  fades  the  flnt, 
Look  at  yon  Oak  that  Ufts  its  stately  head. 
And  dallies  with  the  autumnal  storm,  whoae  rage 
Tempests  the  great  sea-waves ;  slowly  it  rose. 
Slowly  its  strength  increased  through  many  an 
And  timidly  did  its  light  leaves  disclose. 
As  doubtful  of  the  spring,  their  palest  green. 
They  to  the  summer  cautiously  expand. 
And  by  the  warmer  sun  and  season  bland 
Matured,  their  foliage  In  the  grove  is  seen. 
When  the  bare  forest  by  the  wintry  blast 
Is  swept,  still  lingering  on  the  boughs  the  laat 
1798. 

Xn.  To  A  Gooss. 

Ir  thou  didst  fbed  on  western  plains  of  yore ; 
Or  waddle  wide  with  fiat  and  flabby  feet 
Over  some  Cambrian  mountain's  plashy  moor  ; 
Or  find  in  farmer's  yard  a  safe  retreat 
From  gipsy  thieves,  and  foxes  sly  and  fleet ; 
If  thy  grey  quills,  by  lawyer  guided,  trace 
Deeds  big  with  ruin  to  some  wretched  raoe^ 
Or  love-sick  poet's  sonnet,  sad  and  sweet 
Wailing  the  rigour  of  his  lady  fiiir ; 
Or  if,  the  drudge  of  housemaid's  daily  toil. 
Cobwebs  and  dust  thy  pinions  white  be«oU» 
Departed  Goose  I  I  neither  know  nor  carr. 
But  this  I  know,  that  we  prooounoed  thee  floe, 
Season'd  with  sago  and  onions,  and  poet  wine^ 
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I  utAKTEM,  not,  O  Sun  I  thiit  unto  thee 

In  adoratwD  man  should  bow  the  knee, 

.Vcd  poor  his  prayers  of  mingled  awe  and  lore  ; 

F(7  like  a  God  thou  art,  and  on  thy  way 

I H  glory  sheddest  with  benignant  ray, 

Beauty,  and  life,  and  joyance  from  above. 

No  longer  let  these  mists  thy  radiance  shroud. 

These  cold  raw  mists  that  chill  the  comfortless  day ; 

But  fhed  thj  splendour  through  the  opening  cloud 

And  cheer  the  earth  once  more.   The  languid  flowera 

Lie  scentless,  beaten  down  with  heavy  rain ; 

Earth  ssks  thy  presence,  saturate  with  showers ; 

U  liord  of  Light  I  put  forth  thy  beams  again. 

For  damp  and  cheerless  are  the  gloomy  hours. 

XIV. 
FAim  be  thy  fortunes  in  the  distant  land, 
Companloii  ot  my  earUer  years  and  friend  ! 
Gi)  to  the  Eastern,  world,  and  may  the  hand 
l)f  HcaTen  its  blessing  on  thy  labour  send. 
And  may  I,  If  we  ever  more  should  meet. 
See  thee  with  affluence  to  thy  native  shore 
Setnm'd : .  .  I  need  not  pray  that  I  may  greet 
The  same  untainted  goodness  as  before. 
Long  years  must  intervene  before  that  day ; 
And  what  the  changes  Heaven  to  each  may  send, 
It  boots  not  DOW  to  bode :  O  early  friend  ! 
Assured^  no  distance  e'er  can  wear  away 
Esteem  long  rooted,  and  no  change  remove 
The  dear  remembrance  of  the  Mead  we  love. 
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A  wamuan,  crabbed  man  they  picture  thee, 
Old  Winter,  with  a  rugged  beard  as  grey 
A^  the  kMig  moas  upon  the  apple-tree ; 
Blue-Upt,  an  lee-drop  at  thy  sharp  blue  nose, 
Cl)«e  noufBed  up,  and  on  thy  dreary  way. 
Plodding  akme  through  sleet  and  drifting  snows. 
They  should  have  drawn  thee  by  the  hlgh-heapt  hearth. 
Old  Winter !  seated  in  thy  great  arm'd  chair, 
Watching  the  children  at  their  Christmas  mirth ; 
Or  circled  by  them  as  thy  lips  declare 
Some  merry  jest  or  tale  of  murder  dire. 
Or  tioubled  spirit  that  disturbs  the  night. 
Pausing  at  times  to  rouse  the  mouldering  fire. 
Or  taste  the  old  October  brown  and  bright 
Wettbmrpt  1799. 
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PoazjocK,  thy  verdant  vale  so  &lr  to  sight. 
Thy  lofty  hills  which  fern  and  furse  embrown, 
The  waters  that  roll  musically  down 
Thy  woody  glens,  the  traveller  with  delight 
Rf^sdls  to  memory,  and  the  channel  grey 
Circling  its  surges  in  thy  level  bay. 
Porlock,  I  also  diall  forget  thee  not. 
Here  by  the  unwelcome  summer  rain  confined ; 
But  often  shall  hereafter  call  to  mind 
How  here,  a  patient  prisoner,  twas  my  lot 
To  wear  the  kxiely,  lingering  close  of  day. 
Making  my  Sonnet  by  the  alehouse  Are, 
W>iiM  Idleness  and  Soiitnde  inspire 
Dull  rhymes  to  pass  the  duller  hours  away. 
Jttgfut  9. 1799. 


XVIL 
Stately  yon  vessel  sails  adown'the  tide, 
To  some  far  distant  land  adventurous  bound ; 
The  sailors'  busy  cries  fh)m  side  to  side 
Pealing  among  the  echoing  rocks  resound  : 
A  patient,  thoughtless,  much-enduring  band, 
Joyftd  they  enter  on  their  ocean  way. 
With  shouts  exulting  leave  their  native  land. 
And  know  no  care  beyond  the  present  day. 
But  is  there  no  poor  mourner  left  behind, 
Who  sorrows  for  a  child  or  husband  there  ? 
Who  at  the  howling  of  the  midnight  wind 
Will  wake  and  tremble  in  her  boding  praj'er  ? 
So  may  her  voice  be  heard,  and  Heaven  he  kind ! 
Go,  gallant  Ship,  and  be  thy  fortune  fair ! 
Wettbmy,  1799. 
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O  Goo !   have  mercy  In  this  dreadful  hour 
On  the  poor  mariner  I  in  comfort  here 
Safe  sheltered  as  I  am,  I  almost  fear 
The  blast  that  rages  with  resistless  power. 
What  were  it  now  to  toss  upon  the  waves. 
The  madden'd  waves,  and  know  no  succour  near ; 
The  howling  of  the  storm  alone  to  hear. 
And  the  wild  sea  that  to  the  tempest  raves ; 
To  gase  amid  the  horrors  of  the  night 
And  only  see  the  billow's  gleaming  light ; 
Then  in  the  dread  of  death  to  think  of  her 
Who^  as  she  listens  sleepless  to  the  gale, 
Puts  up  a  silent  prayer  and  waxes  pule  ?  . . . 
O  God  I  have  mercy  on  the  mariner  I 
fVettbmy,  1799. 
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Shk  comes  nu\jestic  with  her  swelling  sails, 
The  gallant  Ship ;  along  her  watery  way 
Homeward  she  drives  before  the  favouring  gales  ; 
Now  flirting  at  their  length  the  streamers  play, 
And  now  they  ripple  with  the  ruffling  breeze. 
Hark  to  the  sailors'  shoots !  the  rocks  rebound, 
Thundering  in  echoes  to  the  joyfhl  sound. 
Long  have  they  voyaged  o'er  the  distant  seas. 
And  what  a  heart-delight  they  feel  at  last. 
So  many  toils,  so  many  dangers  post, 
To  view  the  port  desired,  he  only  knows 
Who  on  the  stormy  deep  for  many  a  day 
Hath  tost,  aweary  of  his  watery  way. 
And  watch'd,  all  anxious,  every  wind  that  blows. 
JVeitlntry,  1799. 

XX. 

FxaxwELL  my  home,  my  home  no  longer  now, 
Witness  of  many  a  calm  and  happy  day ; 
And  thou  fidr  eminence,  upon  whc^e  brow 
Dwells  the  last  sunshine  of  the  evening  ray. 
Farewell !    These  eyes  no  longer  shall  pursue 
The  western  sun  beyond  the  fiirthest  height, 
When  slowly  he  forsakes  the  fields  of  light 
No  more  the  freshness  of  the  falling  dew. 
Cool  and  delightful,  here  shall  bathe  my  head. 
As  flroro  this  western  window  dear,  I  lean. 
Listening,  the  while  I  wateh  the  placid  scene. 
The  martins  twittering  underneath  the  shed. 
Farewell,  dear  home  !  where  many  a  day  has  past 
Li  joys  whose  loved  remembrance  long  shall  last 

Westbury,  1799. 
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SAPPHO. 


Scene,  TAe  Promontory  of  LtuctuKa. 

This  is  the  spot : . .  *tis  here  tradition  says 
That  hopeless  Love  from  this  high  towering  rock 
Leaps  headlong  to  oblivion  or  to  Death. 
Oh,  'tis  a  giddy  height !  my  diizy  head 
Swims  at  the  precipice  I . .  *tis  death  to  &I1 ! 

Lie  still,  thou  coward  heart  I   this  is  no  time 
To  shake  with  thy  strong  throbs  the  frame  convulsed. 
To  die, — to  be  at  rest,  —  oh,  pleasant  thought  I 
Perchance  to  leap  and  live ;  the  soul  all  still. 
And  the  wild  tempest  of  the  passions  husht 
Tn  one  deep  calm  :  the  heart,  no  more  diseased 
By  the  quick  ague  fits  of  hope  and  fear, 
Quietly  cold  I 

Presiding  Powers,  look  down  ! 
In  vain  to  you  I  pour*d  my  earnest  prayers, 
In  vain  I  sung  your  praises  :  chiefly  thou, 
Venus  I  ungrateful  Goddess,  whom  my  lyre 
Hymn'd  with  such  ftill  devotion.     Lesbian  groves, 
Witness  how  often,  at  the  languid  hour 
Of  summer  twilight,  to  the  melting  song 
Ye  gave  your  choral  echoes  I  Grecian  maids. 
Who  hear  with  downcast  look  and  flushing  cheek. 
That  lay  of  love,  bear  witness  1  and  ye  youths. 
Who  hang  enraptured  on  the  impassion 'd  strain, 
Gazing  with  eloquent  eye,  even  till  the  heart 
Sinks  in  the  deep  delirium  !    And  ye,  too, 
Ai^es  unborn  I  bear  witness  ye,  how  hard 
Her  fate  who  hymn*d  the  votive  hymn  In  vain  ! 
ITngratefuI  Goddess  I  I  have  hung  my  lute 
In  yonder  holy  pile ;  my  hand  no  more 
Shall  wake  the  melodies  that  fail'd  to  move 
Obdurate  Phaon  1 .  .  yet  when  rumour  tells 
How  fW)m  Leucadia  Sappho  cast  herself, 
A  self-devoted  victim, .  .  he  may  melt 
Too  late  in  pity,  obstinate  to  love. 

Oh  I  haunt  his  midnight  dreams,  block  Nemesis  I 
Whom »,  self-conceiving  in  the  inmost  depths 
or  Chaos,  bbickest  Night  long.labouring  bore. 
When  the  stem  Destinies,  her  elder  broai. 
And  shapeless  Death,  from  that  more  monstrous  birth 
Leapt  shuddering :  Haunt  his  slumbers.  Nemesis  I 
Scorch  with  the  fires  of  Phlegethon  his  heart. 
Till  helpless,  hopeless,  heaven-abandon'd  wretch. 
He  too  shall  seek  beneath  the  unfatbom'd  deep 
To  hide  him  from  thy  friry. 

How  the  9ir% 


Far  distant  glitters  as  the  sun-beams  smile. 

And  gaily  wanton  o*er  its  heaving  breafit ! 

Phoebus  shines  forth,  nor  wears  one  cloud  to  mourn 

His  votary's  sorrows.     God  of  Day  shine  on ! .  . 

By  man  despised,  forsaken  by  the  Gods, 

I  supplicate  no  more. 

How  many  a  day, 
O  pleasant  Lesbos  I  hi  thy  secret  streams 
Delighted  have  I  plunged,  from  the  hot  sun 
Screen'd  by  the  o'er-arching  grove's  delightful  shade. 
And  pillow'd  on  the  waters  1    Now  the  waves 
Shall  chill  me  to  repose. 

Tremendous  height ! 
Scarce  to  the  brink  will  these  rebellious  limbs 
Support  me.     Hark  I  how  the  rude  deep  below 
Roars  round  the  rugged  base,  as  if  it  call'd 
Its  long  reluctant  victim  I  I  will  come  I . . 
One  leap,  and  all  is  over  I  The  deep  rest 
Of  death,  or  tranquil  apathy's  dead  calm. 
Welcome  alike  to  me.     Away,  vain  fears  I 
Phaon  is  cold,  and  why  should  Sappho  live  I 
Phaon  is  cold,  or  with  some  fairer  one .  . . 
Thought  worse  than  death  I 

[  She  throwi  ker$dffrom  ike  preeipicr. 

Offord,  1798. 


XIMALPOCA. 


The  story  of  thit  Mexican  Ring  Is  reUted  by  Torqonn«ilt 
In  his  Monarquia  Indiana,  I.  II.  c.  38.  and  by  the  A.wiir 
ClaviKfTo.  SUfria  Antica  dft  Meuicn,  1. 1.  I.  111.  p.  I«n.  TL* 
•acridce  was  not  completed ;  a  force  tfRt  by  bis  rnrm^ 
arrived  tn  time  to  prevent  the  catastrophe ;  he  waa  c«m«^ 
off  captive,  and  destroyed  himsetf  in  prlsoo. 


*  0»  rtft  mmttm9t$9m  ^tm  nsi  NTS  i^sCirnt. 


HeHod. 


Scene,   The  TempU  of  MexiOi. 

Sr  BJccTs  I  friends  I  children  f  I  nuiy  call  you  chlldivn. 

For  I  have  ever  borne  a  fiither's  love 

Towards  you ;  It  is  thirteen  years  shice  first 

You  saw  me  in  the  robes  of  royalty, . .  • 

Since  here  the  multitudes  of  Mexico 

HaiPd  me  their  King.    I  thank  you,  ftienda,  that  now. 

In  equal  numbers  and  with  equal  love. 

You  come  to  grace  my  death. 

For  thirteen  yrani        | 
What  I  have  been,  ye  know :  that  with  all  care,  ' 

That  with  all  Justness  and  all  gentlenen. 
Seeking  your  weal,  I  govemU     Is  there  one 
Whom  I  have  ii^urrd  ?  one  who^  ju*t  redrra 
I  have  denied,  or  haflled  by  delay  ? 
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Let  him  come  fortb,  that  so  no  evil  tongue 
Speik  ibame  of  me  hereafter.     O  my  people, 
Noi  bf  my  aiiis  have  I  drawn  down  upon  me 
The  wndi  of  Heaven. 

The  wrath  b  heavy  on  me  I 
I  Hesry  I  a  burthen  more  than  I  can  bear ! 
I  lave  cDdorcd  contempt,  uisult,  and  wrongs 
Ifom  that  Aoolhnan  tyrant     Should  I  seek 
Re?«]ge  ?   alas»  my  people,  we  are  few, .  . 
Ferble  onr  growing;  state ;  it  hath  not  yet 
I  Rooted  ttaeif  to  bear  the  hurricane ; 
'  It  B  the  lion-cab  that  tempts  not  yet 
The  tyger's  ftdl-aged  fbry.     Mexicans, 
He  sent  to  bid  me  wear  a  woman's  robe  ; . . 
Hhen  was  the  day  that  ever  I  look*d  back 
Id  battle  7    Mexicans,  the  wife  I  loved. 
To  £dth  and  friendship  trusted,  in  despite 
<>f  me,  of  heaven,  he  selx*d,  /uid  spum'd  her  back 
PoQuted ! .  . .  Coward  villain  !  and  he  lurks 
Behind  his  armies  and  his  multitudes, 
And  mocks  my  Idle  wrath  1 .  .  It  Is  not  ilt . . 
It  is  not  possible  that  I  should  live  I . . 
Live !   and  deserve  to  be  the  finger-mark 
Of  davfr^oQtonpt ! . . .  His  blood  I  cannot  reach. 
But  in  my  own  all  stains  may  be  eflbced ; 
It  shall  blot  out  the  marks  of  infimiy. 
And  when  the  warriors  of  the  days  to  come 
Ten  of  Xlmalpoca,  it  shall  be  said 
He  died  the  brave  man's  death  1 

Not  of  the  Ood 
Unworthy,  do  I  seek  his  altar  thus, 
A  voluntary  victim.     And  perchance 
The  sacrifice  of  life  may  profit  ye. 
My  people,  though  aU  Uvlng  efforts  fidl'd 
By  fbrtnne,  not  by  fimlt. 

Cease  your  lament ! 
And  if  your  iIl-doom*d  King  deserved  your  love, 
Say  of  him  to  your  children,  he  was  one 
Who  bnvely  bore  misfortune ;  who,  when  life 
Became  dhhonour,  shook  his  body  off. 
And  joai*d  the  spirits  of  the  heroes  dead. 
Te^ !  not  In  Mlclanteuctli's  dark  abode 
With  cowards  shall  your  King  receive  his  doom  : 
Not  in  the  icy  caverns  of  the  North 
Suficr  throogh  endless  ages.     He  shall  Jofai 
The  Spirits  of  the  brave,  with  them  at  room 
Shan  issoe  from  the  eastern  gate  of  Heaven, 
And  fbOov  through  his  fields  of  light  the  Sun ; 
With  them  shall  ndse  the  song  and  weave  the  dance ; 
Sport  in  the  stream  of  splendour ;  company 
I>rwn  to  the  western  palace  of  his  rest 
The  Prince  of  Glory ;  and  with  equal  eye 
Endure  his  oenter'd  radiance.     Not  of  you 
ForgetlU,  O  my  people,  even  then ; 
But  often  in  tibe  amber  cloud  of  noon 
DifiTused,  will  I  o'erspread  your  summer  fields. 
And  oo  the  £reshen*d  maise  and  brightening  meads 
Shower  plenty. 

Spirits  of  my  valiant  Sires, 
I  come  !    Mexitli,  never  at  thy  shrine 
Flow'd  braver  blood ;  never  a  nobler  heart 
>teani*d  op  to  thee  its  lilie  >    Priests  of  the  God, 
Perform  your  office ! 


THE  WIFE  OF  FERGUS. 


Fergiului  3.  periit  veneno  ab  uxore  dato.  Alii  icribunt 
cum  uxor  s«pe  exprobrasiet  ei  matrimoQll  conteraptiim  et 
pel  Ileum  greges,  neque  quicquam  profeclMet,  tandem  noctu 
dormientem  ab  ea  strangulatum.  Qunstlone  de  morte 
ejui  habiti,  cum  amicorum  plurlml  limimularentiir,  npc 
quisquara  ne  in  gravbsimli  quldem  tormentia  quicquaro 
fateretur,  muller,  alloqui  ferox,  tot  innoxiorum  capilum 
miserta,  in  medium  procetilt,  ac  e  luperiore  loco  csdem  a 
■6  factum  confetsa,  ne  ad  ludibrium  luperesMrt,  pectus 
eultro  trantfodlt:  quod  ejus  factum  rarle  pro  cujusqne 
Ingenio  est  acceptum,  ac  perinde  sermonibus  celebratum. 
— AfcAofum. 


Scene,  The  PaHaee  Court.    7%e  Queen,  tpeaking  from 

the  BattlemenU, 

CsAsa. .  cease  your  torments  I  spare  the  sufferers ! 
Scotchmen,  not  theirs  the  deed ; . .  the  crime  was  mine. 
Mine  is  the  f^ory. 

Idle  threats !  I  stand 
Secure.     All  access  to  these  battlements 
Is  barr'd  beyond  your  sudden  strength  to  force; 
And  lo !  the  dagger  by  wbich  Fergus  died  1 

Shame  on  ye,  Scotchmen,  that  a  woman's  hand 
Was  left  to  do  this  deed  I  Shame  on  ye,  Thanes, 
Who  with  slave-patience  have  so  long  endured 
The  wrongs,  and  insolence  of  tyranny  ! 
Cowardly  race ! . .  that  not  a  husband's  sword 
Smote  that  adulterous  King  I  that  not  a  wife 
Revenged  her  own  pollution  ;  in  his  blood 
Wash'd  herself  pure,  and  for  the  sin  compell'd 
Atoned  by  righteous  murder  I . .  O  my  God  I 
Of  what  beast- matter  hast  thou  moulded  them 
To  bear  with  wrongs  like  these  7  There  was  a  time 
When  If  the  Bard  had  feign'd  you  such  a  tale, 
Tour  eyes  had  throbb'd  with  anger,  and  your  hand. 
In  honest  instinct  would  have  gnspt  the  sword. 

0  miserable  men,  who  have  disgraced 

Tour  fkthers,  whom  your  sons  must  blush  to  name  I 

Ay,.,  ye  can  threaten  me  I  ye  can  be  brave 
In  anger  to  a  woman  I  one  whose  virtue 
Upbraids  your  coward  vice ;  whose  name  will  live 
Honour'd  and  praised  in  song,  when  not  a  hand 
Shall  root  from  your  forgotten  monuments 
The  cankering  moss.  Fools !  fuols !  to  think  that  death 
Is  not  a  thing  familiar  to  my  mind ; 
As  if  I  knew  not  what  must  consummate 
My  glory  I  as  if  aught  that  earth  can  give 
Could  tempt  me  to  endure  the  load  of  life  ! . . . 
Scotchmen  !  ye  saw  when  Fergus  to  the  altar 
Led  me,  his  maiden  Queen.     Te  blest  me  then, . . 

1  heard  you  bless  me, . .  and  I  thought  that  Heaven 
Had  heard  you  also,  and  that  I  was  blest ; 

For  I  loved  Fergus.     Bear  me  witness,  God  ! 

With  what  a  heart  and  soul  sincerity 

My  lips  pronounced  the  unrecallable  vow 

That  made  me  his,  him  mine ;  bear  witness,  Thou  I 

Before  whose  throne  I  this  day  must  appear 
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Stain'd  with  his  blood  and  mine !  My  heart  was  his,. . 

His  in  the  stren^h  of  all  its  flrst  affections. 

In  all  obedience,  in  all  love,  I  kept 

Holy  ray  marriage-vow.     Behold  me.  Thanes  I 

Time  hath  not  changed  the  face  on  which  his  eye 

So  often  dwelt,  when  with  assiduous  care 

He  sought  my  love,  with  seeming  truth,  for  one. 

Sincere  herself,  impossible  to  doubt 

Time  hath  not  changed  that  face ! . .  I  speak  not  now 

With  pride  of  beauties  that  will  feed  the  worm 

To-morrow ;  but  with  honest  pride  I  say. 

That  if  the  truest  and  the  purest  love 

Deserved  requital,  such  was  ever  mine. 

How  often  reeking  from  the  adulterous  bed 

Have  I  received  him  I  and  with  no  complaint 

Neglect  and  Insult,  cruelty  and  scorn, 

Long,  long  did  I  endure,  and  long  curb  down 

The  indignant  nature. 

Tell  your  countrymen, 
Scotchmen,  what  I  have  spoken  I  Say  to  them 
Ye  saw  the  Queen  of  Scotland  lift  the  dagger 
Red  fh>m  her  husband^s  heart ;  that  in  her  own 
She  plunged  it  [  Stabi  hertdf. 

Tell  them  also,  that  she  felt 
No  guilty  fear  In  death. 

WaOmry^  1796. 


LIJCRETIA. 


Scene,  Tkt  Htmn  of  CoBatine, 

Wklcomx,  my  father !  good  Valerius, 
Welcome  !  and  thou  too,  Brutus  1  ye  were  both 
My  wedding  guests  and  fitly  ye  are  come. 
My  husband. .  Collatine. .  alas !  no  more 
Lucretia*s  husband,  for  thou  shalt  not  clasp 
Pollution  to  thy  bosom, . . .  hear  me  on  I 
For  I  must  tell  thee  alL 

I  sat  at  eve 
Spinning  amid  my  maidens  as  I  wont, 
When  from  the  camp  at  Ardea  Sextus  came. 
Curb  down  thy  swelling  feelings,  Collatine  I 
I  little  liked  the  man  !  yet,  for  he  came 
From  Ardea,  for  he  brought  mc  news  of  thee, 
I  gladly  gave  him  welcome;  gladly  Hsten*d,.. 
Thou  can«t  not  tell  how  gladly, . .  to  his  tales 
Of  battles,  and  the  long  and  periloiu  silrge ; 
And  when  I  laid  me  down  at  night  to  sleep, 
*Twas  with  a  lightened  heart,. .  I  knew  thee  safe. 
My  visions  were  of  thee. 

Nay,  hear  me  out ! 
And  be  thou  wise  in  vengeance,  so  thy  wife 
Not  vainly  shall  have  sufler'd.     I  have  wrought 
M7  Mul  up  to  the  business  of  this  hour. 
That  it  may  stir  your  noble  spirits,  and  prompt 
Such  glorious  deeds  that  ages  yet  unborn 
Shall  bless  my  fate.     At  midnight  I  awoke. 
The  Tarquln  was  beside  me  !  O  ray  hu»b:md. 
Where  wert  thou  then  1  gone  was  my  rebel  strength, , 
All  power  of  utterance  g*>nc  !  astonUh'd,  stunn'd. 


I  saw  the  coward  ruflSan,  heard  him  urge 
His  wicked  suit,  and  bid  me  tamely  yield,.  . 
Yield  to  dishonour.     When  he  proffer'd  death,  .  . 
Oh,  I  had  leapt  to  meet  the  merciful  sword  • 
But  that  with  most  accursed  vows  he  vow'd^ 
That  he  would  lay  a  dead  slave  by  my  side. 
Murdering  my  spotless  honour . . .  Collatine, 
From  what  an  anguish  have  I  rescued  thee  1 
And  thou,  my  father,  wretched  as  thou  art. 
Thou  miserable,  childless,  poor  old  man  ,. . . 
Think,  father,  what  that  agony  had  been  I 
Now  thou  may*st  sorrow  for  me,  thou  niay'st  ble»s 
The  memory  of  thy  poor,  polluted  child. 

Look  if  it  have  not  kindled  Brutus*  eye: 
Mysterious  man !  at  last  I  know  thee  now, 
I  see  thy  dawning  glories  ! . .  to  the  grave 
Not  unrevenged  Lucretia  shall  descend ; 
Not  always  shall  her  wrttched  country  wear 
The  Tarquin's  yoke !  Ye  will  deliver  Rome, 
And  I  have  comfort  in  this  dreadful  hour. 

Thinkest  thou,  my  husband,  that  I  dreaded  death  ? 
O  Collatine  I  the  weapon  that  had  gored 
My  bosom  had  been  ease,  been  happiness,. . 
Elysium,  to  the  hell  of  his  hot  grasp. 
Judge  if  Lucretia  could  have  fcar'd  to  die ! 

[StaUMermlf 
AiMttf,  1799. 


LA  CABA. 


This  moDodrama  was  written  several  years  before  tbe«Dt)i>v 
bad  any  intention  of  treating  at  greater  length  th«  piM-n  > 
of  Spankh  hUtory  to  which  It  relates.  It  la  UntztS*^. 
npon  the  following  passage  In  tho  Higtorls  Verdadrrm  *  • 
Rep  Don  Rodrigo^  which  Miguel  de  Luna  tnnslatMl  fruE 
the  Arabic. 

**  ATiendoM  despedldo  en  la  dud^  de  Coidotaa  •!  C«c*t 
Don  Julian  de  aquelloa  Geoerales,  recogld  toda  w  fpptfr. 
deudos  y  criadot ;  y  porque  sua  tiorras  astavan  las  ^• 
didas  y  maltratadaa,  se  fue  k  ua  lugar  paqurflo,  que  rtu 
fabricado  en  la  ribera  del  mar  Medlterranco,  an  la  pro«ttii  u 
qoe  ilaman  Vandalucla.  4  la  qual  nombraroa  loa  (lim- 
tianoi  en  su  lengua  VUlavidosa.     V  arlendo   lleipwl"  S 
ella,  dl6  orden  de  cmMar  per  su  mag»r.  j  hija,  que  r«tj>  1^ 
detenldas  en  aquellaa  partes  de  Africa,  en  una  rludtil  <,  >' 
ettA  en  la  ribera  del  mar,  la  qual  s«  lUma  Tarter.  pA*** 
desde  alU  aguardar  el  socesso  d«  la  conqulsta  de  Ks(<^*>« 
en  que  a?la  do  parar :  las  qiiales  llegadas  en  aquella  twii. 
el  Conde  D.  Julian  las  recibid  coo  mucho  coatrnto.  pvrtiuv 
tenia  bien  sentida  su  larga  ausencia.    Y  avieodo  ck^  a» 
sado,  desde  alii  el  Conde  fla?a  ordan  coo  mucha  dillfi  ii<  « 
para  poblar  y  restaurar  sus  tierras,  para  tr  i  virlr  I  eilM 
Su  hiJa  estava  muy  trlste  y  alligida ;  y  por  noebo  ^ve  f* 
padre  y  madre  la  refalavan,  nunca  la  podian  caotec:  ^ 
nl  alegrar.    Imaginava  la  grand*  perdida  de  Espaft*.  5  <* 
grandedestrulclon  de  los  Christianos,  eon  tantas  morrtei.  * 
cautlvorios,  robadas  sus  haslendai,  y  quo  alio  bvvleMe  uA> 
causa  principal,  cabesa,  y  ocaslon  de  aqoella  perdtcioo  .  r 
s)bre  todo  ello  le  creeian  mas  sus  pctadumbrvt  en  «*'•' 
drthonrada,  y  sin  esperansa  de  tener  rstado,  srtvn  ''lu 
descava.    Con  esta  Inaginacloo,  cngaflada  del  Jrm  •'<  ^ 
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detenniod  oitref  i  de  moiir  desecperada ;  7  uo  dia  we  wxbl6 

A  aoa  torre,  ctrrmndo  U  puerta  della  por  dedentro,  porqiu 

00  fuene  ettorrada  de  aquel  hecho  que  queria  hazer ;  y 

(fixo  i  aoa  ama  suya,  que  le  Uamaste  i  ra  padre  y  madre, 

qoe  lea  qoerfa  derir  on  poeo.    Y  giendo  Tenidot,  desde  lo 

alto  de  aqtMdla  lorre  let  hlxo  un  raionamiento  muy  laa- 

tBKMo,  dteiendolei  al  fln  dfl,  que  mnfer  tan  desdicbada 

ccflw  eUa  oa.  j  tan  dearenturada,  no  merecia  tlrlr  en  el 

I      sttDdo  am  taaCa  desboara,  majormenta  aTlenflo  ildo  cauia 

I      de  taato  nul  j  destraicton.    Y  luego  let  dixo,  Padres,  on 

I      BseiBoria  de  mi  dtsdkha,  de  aqui  adelaate  no  se  llaroe  eita 

j      dudjd,  Yitta^icioia,  lino  Malaca ;  Oy  se  acaba  en  ella  la 

mas  mala  muger  que  huvo  en  el  tnundo.    Y  acabadas  estas 

paiabraa,  ain  mas  otr  &  sus  padres,  ni  k  nadie  de  los  que 

ettavan  presentea,  por  muchos  ruegos  que  la  hizieron,  y 

i      sBwoeataciooes  que  no  se  echasie  abaxo,  se  dex6  caer  en 

el  suelo ;  7  llerada  medio  muerta,  vItM  cooio  tres  dlas»  7 

loefo  mttri6 —  Fue  causa  este  deaastra  y  deaesperacion  de 

modto  cacaodalo,  y  notable  merooria,  entre  los  Moros  y 

ChristiaDQa :  7  dasde  alle  adelante  se  Uanio  aquella  dudad 

Malaga  oormptameota  por  los  Christianos ;  y  de  los  Arabas 

,      fbe  Uamada  Malaca,  en  memoria  de  aquellas  palabras  que 

dixo  quazido  se  ecb6  de  la  torre,  no  se  llame  VtllaTiciosa, 

siao  Malaca,  porqoe  ca,  en  lenguaje  EspaJIol  quiere  dezir 

porqoe ;  7  porqoe  d!xo,  ca,  oy  m  aeaba  en  ella  Ift  mas  mala 

raujccr  qaa  faoro  en  el  mondo,  se  compuso  este  nombre  de 

MaU  y  ca."—  Ckp.  xviti.  pp.  81. 8S. 

Blida.  «ko  has  inovrporalcd  Miguel  de  Luna's  story  in  hfo 

Ctvmiem  4e  iot  Maro»  de  E$paHa,  pp.  193. 194.,  bas  the 

feUovfaff  cavloQS  passage  concerning  La  Caba. 

"  Fue  la  bcrmosara  deata  dama  no  menos  dafiosa  i  Espafla, 

que  la  de  Elena  fi  Troya.    Llamaronla  los  Moros  por  mal 

,       noabre  La  Cara ;  y  nota  el  Padre  Fray  Esteran  de  8a. 

laxar,  Cartaxo«  en  los  discursos  doctlssimos  sobre  el  Credo, 

qoe  cato  00  fue  sin  mysterio :  porque  el  nombre  de  nuestra 

prhoera  madre  en  el  Hebreo  no  se  pronuncia  Era,  sino 

Cavafa :  de  auerte  que  turieron  un  mesmo  nombre  dos 

muferes  que  fueron  ruyn^  de  los  hottibres,  la  una  en  todo 

el  mofldo,  7  la  otra  en  Espalla."  —  AiMa,  p.  146. 

Mcvales  supipoaca  that  tbe  Gate  at  Malaga  derived  Its  name 

noc  from  tbe  death  of  La  Caba,  but  flrom  her  having 

ptised  throagh  U  on  her  way  to  AXrlca. 

"  En  Malaga  he  visto  la  puerta  en  el  muro.  que  Uaraan  de  La 

Cara,  y  diean  le  qued6  aquel  nombre,  habiendo  salido  esta 

vex  por  cila  embarcarse.    Y  U  gran  desventura  que  luego 

saadlid,  dex6  tristcmente  notable  aquel  lugar."— Jkfora^f, 

Lxii.  cap.lxrU.  ^4. 

The  vciy  diiferent  viev  which  I  have  taken  of  this  subject 

when  traailng  it  iqK>n  a  great  scale,  renders  it  proper  to 

sahadtnte  for  Jolian  in  this  earlier  production  tbe  name  of 

Illaa,  for  which  tbe  Croniea  de  EspaHa  affords  authority, 

and  to  call  his  daogfater  aa  she  Is  named  in  that  spirited 

Ode  by  P.  Lois  de  Leon,  of  which  a  good  translation  may 

he  toimtd  In  BosseU's  poems. 


FaTHcm !  C<Mmt  dan !  here — ivbat  bere  I  say, — 
.%Joft . .  look  ap  r . . .  ay,  fether,  here  I  stand. 
Safe  of  my  purpose  now  I    The  way  b  banr'd ;  — 
Thou  need'st  not  hasten  hither! — Ho  I  Count  Blan, 
I  tell  thee  I  have  barr'd  the  battlements! 
I  tell  thee  that  no  human  power  can  curb 
A  dcspoate  will.     The  poison  and  the  knife . . 
Tbeac  thou  oouldat  wrest  from  me;  but  here  I  stand 
Beyond  tby  tbnii ;  free  mlstrett  of  myaelf. 
TboQub  fhcNi  hadit  wings  tiiou  coold*«t  not  overtake 
My  porpoK.     I  oommand  my  destiny. 
Wo«i]d  I  ttand  dallying  on  I>eath*i  threshold  here, 
If  h  were  posaitkle  that  hand  of  man 


Could  pluck  me  back  ? 

Why  didf  t  thou  bring  me  here 
To  set  my  foot,  reluctant  as  I  was, 
On  this  most  injured  and  unhappy  land  ? 
Yonder  in  Afric . .  on  a  foreign  shore, 
I  might  have  lingered  out  my  wretched  life .  .  . 
I  might  have  found  some  distant  lurking  place, 
Where  my  accursed  tale  was  never  known ; 
Where  Gothic  speech  would  never  reach  my  ear,  — 
Where  among  savages  I  might  have  fled 
The  leprous  curse  of  infamy  1    But  here — 
In  Spain, — in  my  own  country; — night  and  mom 
Where  all  good  people  curse  me  in  their  prayers ; 
Where  every  Moorish  accent  that  I  hear 
Doth  tell  me  of  my  country's  overthrow. 
Doth  stab  me  like  a  dagger  to  the  soul ; 
Here — here — in  desolated  Spain,  whose  flelds 
Yet  reek  to  Heaven  with  blood,  —  whose  slaughtered 

sons 
Lie  rotting  in  the  open  light  of  day, 
My  victims ; — said  I  mine  ?  Nay  —  nay,  Count  Xllan, 
They  are  thy  victims  I  at  the  throne  of  God 
Their  spirits  call  for  vengeance  on  thy  head ; 
Their  blood  is  on  thy  soul,  —  even  I,  myself, 
I  am  thy  victim  too,  —  and  this  death  more 
Must  yet  be  placed  in  Hell  to  thy  account 

O  my  dear  Comitry !    O  my  mother  Spain  ! 
My  cradle  and  my  grave  !  —  for  thou  art  dear. 
And  nurst  to  thy  undoing  as  I  was, 
Still,  still  I  am  thy  ehild^and  love  thee  still ; 
I  shall  be  written  in  thy  chronicles 
The  veryest  wretch  that  ever  yet  betray'd 
Her  native  land  !    From  sire  to  son  my  name 
Will  be  transmitted  down  for  infamy !  — 
Never  again  will  mother  call  her  child 
La  Caba, — an  Iscariot  curse  will  lie 
Upon  the  name,  and  children  in  their  songs 
Will  teach  the  rocks  and  hills  to  echo  with  it 
Strumpet  and  traitoress  I 

This  is  thy  work,  father  I 
Nay,  tell  me  not  my  shame  is  washed  away — 
That  all  this  ruin  and  this  misery 
Is  vengeance  for  my  wrongs.     I  ask'd  not  this,  — 
I  caird  for  open,  manly,  Gothic  vengeance. 
Thou  wert  a  vassal,  and  thy  villain  lord 
Most  falsely  and  most  foully  broke  his  faith  ; 
Thou  wert  a  father,  and  the  lustful  king 
By  force  abused  thy  child ;  —  Tbou  hadst  a  sword. 
Shame  on  thee  to  call  in  the  scymetar 
To  do  thy  work  I  Thou  wert  a  Goth — a  Christian  — 
Son  of  an  old  and  honourable  hoase,  — 
It  was  my  boast,  my  proudest  happiness. 
To  think  I  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Ulan. 
Fool  that  I  am  to  call  this  African 
By  that  good  name  1   Oh  do  not  spread  thy  hands 
To  me ! — and  put  not  on  that  father's  look ! 
Moor  J  turbaned  misbeliever!  renegade! 
Circumcised  traitpr  1    Thou  Count  lllan.  Thou !  — ' 
Thou  my  dear  father  ?  —  cover  me,  0  Earth  I 
Hell  hide  me  fh^m  the  knowledge  1 
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SONNET  I. 


DKUA    AT   FLAT. 


Shx  held  a  Cup  and  Ban  of  iyoiy  white. 
Leu  white  the  Ivoiy  than  her  mowy  hand ! 
Enrapt,  I  watch*d  her  from  my  lecret  stand, 
Ab  now,  Intent,  in  itmoeeni  delight. 
Her  taper  fingers  twlri'd  the  giddy  ball, 
Now  tost  it,  following  still  with  caoli  n^ht. 
Now  on  the  pointed  end  ii^*d  its  bll. 
Marking  her  sport  I  mused,  and  musing  sigh'd, 
Methought  the  ball  she  play'd  with  was  my  hkabt; 
(Alas  I  that  sport  like  thai  should  be  her  pride  1) 
And  the  keen  jnnW  which  sted&st  still  she  eyed 
Wherewith  to  pierce  it,  that  was  Cupid's  dart; 
Shall  I  not  then  the  cruel  Fair  condemn 
Who  on  that  dart  lurALMM  mff  boiom*s  okm  ? 


SONNET  n. 

TO   A    PAIVTXa   ATTZMTTIMO   DIUA*8   FOaTEAIT. 

Rash  Painter  I  canst  thou  give  the  orb  op  dat 
In  all  its  noontide  glory  ?  or  pourtray 
The  DIAMOND,  that  athwart  the  taper'd  hall 
Fling9  the  richjlatheM  of  it*  dazzling  Ught? 
Even  if  thine  art  could  boast  such  rmigie  mighty 
Tet  if  it  strove  to  paint  my  AngeTi  etc. 
Here  it  perforce  must  foiU     Cease  1  lest  I  call 
Heaoen*»  vengeance  cm  thy  $in :  Must  thou  be  told 
The  caiMB  it  u  to  paint  divikftt  ? 
Bash  Painter !  should  the  world  her  charms  behold, 
Dim  and  deflled,  as  there  they  needs  must  be. 
They  to  their  oid  idolatry  would  fUl, 
And  bend  before  her  fbrm  the  pagan  knee. 
Fairer  than  Ybxui,  pAooHTBa  of  thx  sxa. 


SONNET  IIL 
BE  paovn  TUX  xxtiTBucB  or  A  iOUL  FBOM  bis 

LOVB   FOB   DBUA. 

Some  have  denied  a  soul  I  trbt  vbvbb  lovbd. 
Far  from  my  Delia  now  by  Ikte  removed. 
At  home,  abroad,  I  view  her  every  where ; 
Her  oNLT  In  the  plood  op  moon  I  see. 
My  Goddeu- Maid,  my  omnipbbsbnt  paib. 
For  LOVB  annihilatea  the  world  to  met 
And  when  the  weary  Sol  around  hit  bed 
Clotet  the  SABLE  cubtains  of  the  night. 
Sun  OP  Mv  sli'mbbbb,  on  my  danled  sight 
She  shines  confest     Mlirn  every  aound  i$  dead. 
The  sriaiT  op  hbb  voice  comes  then  to  roU 
The  eurge  ofmueie  o*er  my  wavy  brain. 
Far,  far  fhmi  her  my  Body  drags  Its  chain. 
But  sure  with  Delia  Iexi$t  a  soul  ! 


SONNET  lY. 

THX   VOXT   XXPBXSSXS   HU  PEXUNQS 

POBTBAIT   IN   DXLLA*S   PABLOVB. 

I  WOULD  I  were  that  portly  Gentlcmaii 
With  gold-laced  hat  and  goMen-hewSed  csie. 
Who  hangs  in  Delia's  parlour  I    For  whene'er 
From  book  or  needlework  her  looks  arise. 
On  him  converge  the  sun- beams  of  her  eyes. 
And  he  unblamed  may  gase  upon  mt  paib. 
And  oft  MT  PAIB  his yboovr'tf  form  surveyt. 

0  RArrr  pictubb  I  stiU  on  heb  to  gaie; 

1  envy  him  l  and  jealous  fear  alarms. 

Lest  the  stbong  ^«ee  of  those  divimeat  diami 
Wabm  him  TO  UPE,  as  in  the  ancient  dayt, 
When  MABBLB  MELTXD  in  Pygmalion*!  anus. 
I  would  I  were  that  portly  Gentleman 
With  gold-laoed  hat  and  golden-healed  cane. 


LOVE   ELEGIES. 


ELECT  L 


THB    rOBT    BBLATXS   HOW    HX   OBTAI 
rOCKXT-HA  NDKEBCHIXP. 


BXUAS 


*Tis  mine !  what  accents  can  my  joy  dedaiv  7 
Blest  be  the  pressure  of  the  thronging  rout  I 

Blest  be  the  hand  so  hasty  of  my  fldr. 

That  left  the  tet^fting  comer  ^""g*"g  out! 

I  envy  not  the  Joy  the  pOgrirn  f^ls. 
After  long  travel  to  some  distant  shrine. 

When  at  the  relic  of  his  saint  he  kneels. 
For  Delia's  rocKBT-UANOKXBCHixr  u  icntx. 


When  first  Mth  JUehing  ftngert  I  drew 
Keen  hope  shot  trrmulous  through  every  vein ; 

And  when  the  JSniBh*d  deed  removed  my  frar. 
Scarce  could  my  bounding  heart  Its  Joy  conlBlii. 


What  though  the  Eighth  Commandment  Rise  to 
It  only  ser^'cd  a  moment's  qualm  to  niovi  i 

For  thefts  like  this  it  could  not  be  dceign^A, 
The  Eighth   Commandtnent  wab 

LOVE  I 


MOT  MAMi   roa 
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rhen  she  took  the  inacaiDons  from  me. 
She  w^pcd  her  moath  to  dean  the  crumbs  so 
svostl 
Dear  naiAiii !  yes,  she  wiped  her  lips  in  thee  I 
Lips  9weeUr  than  the  maeanona  die  eat 

And  vhen  die  took  that  pinch  of  Mocabaw, 
That  made  my  Lore  so  delieatefy  sneeae, 

Thee  to  her  Boman  nose  applied  I  saw, 
And  ttaon  art  doaUy  dear  for  things  like  these. 


No  wasber«raman*s  lilthy  hand  shall  e*er, 
SwxKT  rocKxv-HAiTDKaacRiar  I   thy  worth  pro- 


For  thmi  hast  toach*d  the  rmhieg  of  my  &ir, 
And  I  will  klas  thee  o*er  and  o*er  again. 


ELEGT  n. 


THV  FOXT  nrrOKXS  THE  SPIRITS  OP  THX   XLEMKVTS  TO 
APPROACH  OKLIA. BS  DSSCBIBBS  HSR  SINOINO. 

Tk  STI.PHS,  who  banquet  on  my  Delia's  blush. 
Who  on  lier  locks  of  ploatiko  gold  repose, 

Dip  in  htr  cAedh  your  oossamrrt  brush. 
And  with  its  bloom  of  beauty  tinge  thx  boss. 

Horer  aiv>and  her  lips  on  raitibow  wing. 
Load  from  her  honey 'd  breath  your  vieu^eu  feet, 

Besr  thence  a  richer  fragrance  for  the  Spring 
And  make  the  lily  and  the  violet  sweet 

Te  GyoMRs,  whose  toll  through  many  a  dateless  year 
Its  nmtnre  to  the  infant  gem  supplies, 

Ffovn  central  csrems  bring  your  diamonds  here, 
To  lytem  inthe  svn  or  Dexxa's  xtbs. 

And  ye  who  bathe  in  Etna's  lava  springs. 
Spirits  of  fire  I  to  see  my  love  advance ; 

Fly.  Salamanders,  on  Asbestos*  wings, 
To  wanton  in  my  Delia's  ^ery  glance. 

She  weeps,  she  weeps !  her  eye  with  anguish  swells, 
Some  tak  of  sorrow  melts  my  pbeliko  girl  I 

XmpHs !  catch  the  tears,  and  in  your  lucid  sheUs 
Endose  them,  embryos  or  the  orient  pearl. 

She  sings  !  the  Nightingale  with  envy  hean. 
The  Chxrub  listens  fh>m  hu  starry  throne, 

And  motionleBB  an  stopt  the  attentive  Spheres, 
To  hear  won  ktavemfy  music  than  their  own. 


Cease,  Delia,  cesse  1  for  all  the  angel  throng. 
Hearkening  to  thee,  let  sleep  their  golden  wtoes  I 

Cease,  Delia,  cease  that  too  turpasting  song. 
Lest,  timng  to  eavy,  they  should  break  their  lyres. 

Cease,  ere  my  senses  are  to  madness  driven 
By  the  strong  Joy !  Cease,  Delia,  lest  my  soul, 

Eorspt,  already  think  rsslp  in  heaven. 
And  Imrrt  tkiftAU  Bod^tfimL  eontrouL 


ELEGY  HL 

THE   POET   expatiates   ON    THE   BEAUTY   OF   DELIA*S 

HAIR. 

The  comb  between  whose  ivory  teeth  she  strains 
The  straitening  curls  of  gold  so  beamy  bright. 

Not  spotless  merely  firom  the  touch  remains, 
But  issues  forth  more  pure,  more  mUky  white. 

The  rose-pomatum  that  the  Friseur  spreads 
Sometimes  with  honour'd  fingers  for  my  fair. 

No  added  perfiime  on  her  tresses  sheds. 

But  borrows  sweetneufram  her  sweeter  hair, 

Happy  the  Friseur  who  in  Delia*s  hair 

MTith  licensed  fingers  uncontroul'd  may  rove  I 

And  happy  in  his  death  the  dancing  bear. 
Who  died  to  make  pomatum  for  my  love. 

Oh  could  I  hope  that  e*er  my  favour'd  lays 

Might  curl  those  lovely  locks  with  conscious  pride, 

Nor  Hammond,  nor  the  Mantuan  Shepherd's  praise, 
rd  envy  then,  nor  wish  reward  beside. 

Cupid  has  strung  from  you,  O  tresses  fine. 
The  bow  that  in  my  breast  impeird  his  dart ; 

From  you,  sweet  locks  I  he  wove  the  subtile  line 
Wherewith  the  urchin  angled  for  mt  Heart. 

Fine  are  my  Delia's  tresses  as  the  threads 

That  f^om  the  silk- worm,  self-  interred,  proceed ; 

Fine  as  the  gleamy  Gossamer  that  spreads 
Its  filmy  web-work  o'er  the  tangled  mead. 

Tet  with  these  tresses  Cupid's  power  elate 
My  captive  heart  has  handcuffed  in  a  chain. 

Strong  as  the  cables  of  some  huge  first-rate, 

That  bears  Britannia's   thunders  o'er  the 

MAIN. 

The  Sylphs  that  round  her  radiant  locks  repair. 
In  flowing  lustre,  bathe  their  brightening  wings ; 

And  Elpin  Minstrels  with  assiduous  care 
The  ringlets  rob  for  paert  pidole-strings. 


ELEGT  IV. 


the  poet  relates  how  he  stole  a  lock  or 
Delia's  hair,  and  her  anger. 

Oh  I  be  the  day  accurst  that  gave  me  birth  I 
Te  Seas,  to  swallow  me  in  kindness  rise  I 

Fall  on  me,  Mountains  I  and  thou  merciful  Earth, 
Open,  and  hide  me  from  my  Delia's  eyes ! 
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Let  universal  Cham  now  return. 

Mow  let  the  central  fires  their  prison  burst. 

And  ZARTH  and  hkavxm  and  axe  and  ockak  bum . . 
For  Delia  FaowHs  .  .  shi   frowns,  and   I  turn 
curst/ 

Oh  I  I  could  dare  the  fury  of  the  fight, 

Where  hostile  millions  sought  my  single  life ; 

Would  storm  volcano  battbribs  with  delight. 
And  grapple  with  orim  dkath  in  glorious  strife. 

Oh  I  I  could  brave  the  bolts  of  angry  Jove, 

When  ceaseless  lightnings  fire  the  midnight  tides ; 

What  is  his  wrath  to  that  of  hkr  I  love  ? 
What  is  his  uohtnxmo  to  my  Dblxa's  ktrs  ? 

Go,  &tal  lock  !  I  cast  thee  to  the  wind ; 

Te  serpent  curls,  ye  poisoH'tendriist  go  I 
Would  I  could  tear  thy  memory  fh)m  my  mind, 

AccoRSBD  lock,  . .  thou  cause  of  all  my  woe ! 

Seise  the  curst  curls,  ye  Furies,  as  they  fly  I 
Demons  of  Darkness,  guard  the  infernal  roll. 

That  thence  your  cruel  vengeance  when  I  die, 
May  hut  the  knots  or  torturz  for  my  soul. 


Last  night, . .  Oh  hear  me.  Heaven,  and  grant  uty 
prayer ! 

The  book  or  pate  before  thy  suppliant  lay. 
And  let  me  from  its  ample  records  tear 

Only  the  singh  rAGB  o¥  tkstkrdat. 

Or  let  me  meet  old  Time  upon  bis  flight. 
And  I  will  STOP  HIM  on  his  restless  way : 

Omnipotent  in  Love*s  resistless  might, 

rUforee  him  back  the  road  op  tbstkrdat. 

Last  night,  as  o'er  the  page  of  Love's  despair. 

My  Delia  bent  deliciously  to  grieve, 
I  stood  a  treacherous  loiterer  by  her  chair. 

And  drew  the  fatal  scissors  from  my  sleeve : 

And  would  that  at  that  instant  o'er  my  thread 
The  SHEARS  or  Atropos  had  open'd  then  i 

And  when  I  reft  the  lock  from  Delia's  bead. 
Had  cut  me  sudden  from  the  sons  of  men  I 

She  heard  the  scissors  that  fidr  lock  divide. 
And  whilst  my  heart  with  transport  panted  big. 

She  cast  a  fury  frown  on  me,  and  cried, 
**  Tou  stupid  Puppy, . .  you  have  spoU'd  my  Wig  !  ** 

Weslbury^  1799. 
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TO  HORROR. 


Tit  ykf  rtfitrtUMi 
Theocritus. 


Dark  Horror  I  hear  my  call ! 
Stem  Genius,  hear  from  thy  retreat 
On  some  old  sepulchre's  mois«canker'd  scat. 
Beneath  the  Abbey's  ivied  wall 
That  trembles  o'er  its  shade  ; 
Where  wrapt  in  midnight  gloom,  alone. 
Thou  lovest  to  He  and  hear 
The  roar  of  waters  near. 
And  listen  to  the  deep  dull  groan 
Of  some  perturbed  sprite 
Borne  fltAil  on  the  heavy  gales  of  night 

Or  whether  o'er  some  wide  waste  hlU 
Thou  sce'st  the  traveller  stray, 
Bewilder'd  on  his  lonely  way, 
When,  loud  and  keen  and  chill. 
The  evening  winds  of  winter  blow, 
Drifting  deep  the  dismal  snow. 


Or  if  thou  followest  now  on  Greenland's  shore. 
With  all  thy  terrors,  on  the  lonely  way 
Of  some  wreck'd  mariner,  where  to  the  roar 
Of  herded  bears,  the  floating  ice>hills  round 
Return  their  echoing  sound. 
And  by  the  dim  drear  Boreal  light 
Oivest  half  his  dangers  to  the  wretch's  sight 

Or  if  thy  ftiry  form. 
When  o'er  the  midnight  deep 
The  dark-wing'd  tempests  sweep, 
Beholds  from  some  high  cliff  the  increasliig  storm. 
Watching  with  strange  delight 
As  the  black  billows  to  the  thunder  rave. 
When  by  the  lightning's  light 
Thou  see'st  the  tall  ship  sink  beneath  the  ware. 


Bear  me  in  spirit  where  the  field  of  fight 

Scatters  contagion  on  the  tainted  gale. 

When,  to  the  Moon's  faint  beam, 

On  many  a  carcass  shine  the  dews  of  night 

And  a  dead  silence  stills  the  vale, 

Save  when  at  tiroes  is  heard  the  glutted  Raven's 


Where  some  wreck'd  army  from  the  Conqueror's  might 
Speed  their  disastrous  flight 
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IVxth  thee»  ficroe  Genius !  let  me  trace  their  way 
And  bear  at  times  the  deep  heart-groan 
Of  some  poor  sufferer  left  to  die  alone  ; 
And  we  will  pause,  where,  on  the  wild, 
The  mother  to  her  breast. 
On  the  heap*d  snows  reclining,  clasps  her  child. 
Not  to  be  pitied  now,  for  both  are  now  at  rest. 

Black  HoRKOft  !  speed  we  to  the  bed  of  Death, 
Where  one  who  wide  and  far 
Hath  sent  abroad  the  myriad  plagues  of  war 
Struggles  with  his  last  breath ; 
Tben  to  his  wildly-starting  eyes 
Tbe  spectres  of  the  slaugbter'd  rise ; 
Tben  on  his  phrensied  ear 
Their  calls  for  Tengeance  and  the  Demons*  yell 
Id  one  heart-maddening  chorus  swell ; 
Cold  on  his  brow  conyulsing  stands  the  dew. 
And  aigbt  etemil  darkens  on  his  yiew. 

HoK&oa !  I  call  thee  yet  once  more ! 

Bear  me  to  that  accursed  shore. 

Where  on  the  stake  the  Negro  writhes. 

A«>ame  thy  sacred  terrors  then  !  dispense 

The  gales  of  Pestilence ! 

Arooae  the  opprest ;  teach  them  to  know  their  power ; 

Lead  them  to  vengeance  I  and  in  that  dread  hour 

^lien  rain  rages  wide, 

I  win  behold  and  smile  by  MsacT's  side. 


1791. 


TO  CONTEMPLATION. 


Motehui. 


Fajitt  gieanis  the  evening  radiance  through  the  sky, 
The  sober  twilight  dimly  darkens  round  ; 
In  short  quick  circles  the  shrill  bat  flits  by, 
And  the  slow  vapour  curls  along  the  ground. 

Now  the  pteased  eye  from  yon  lone  cottage  sees 
On  the  green  mead  the  sraoke  long-shadowing  play ; 
Tbe  Red-breast  on  the  bIossom*d  spray 
Warbles  wild  her  latest  lay ; 
And  lo  I  the  Rooks  to  yon  high-tufted  trees 
Wing  in  kmg  flies  vociferous  their  way. 
Calm  CoNTSMrLATioir,  *tis  thy  fiivourite  hour  I 
Came,  tranquillizing  Power  I 

I  view  thee  on  the  calmy  shore 
When  Ocean  stills  his  waves  to  rest ; 
Or  when  slow-moving  on  the  surges  hoar 
Meet  with  deep  hollow  roar 
And  whiten  o*er  his  breast ; 
And  when  the  Moon  with  softer  radiance  gleams, 
And  lovelier  heave  the  bUIows  in  her  beams. 


When  the  low  gales  of  evening  moan  along, 

I  love  with  thee  to  feel  the  calm  cool  breeze. 

And  roam  the  pathless  forest  wilds  among. 

Listening  the  mellow  murmur  of  the  trees 

Full-foliaged,  as  they  wave  their  heads  on  high, 

And  to  the  winds  respond  In  symphony. 

Or  lead  me  where  amid  the  tranquil  vale 
The  broken  streamlet  flows  in  silver  light ; 

And  I  will  linger  where  the  gale 

O'er  the  bank  of  violets  sighs. 
Listening  to  hear  its  soften'd  sounds  arise  ; 
And  hearken  the  dull  beetle's  drowsy  fligbt. 

And  watch'd  the  tube-eyed  snail 
Creep  o'er  his  long  moon-jittering  trail. 
And  mark  where  radiant  through  the  night 
Shines  in  the  grass-green   hedge  the  glow-worm's 

living  light 

Thee,  meekest  Power !  I  love  to  meet. 
As  oft  with  solitary  pace 
The  roin'd  Abbey's  hallowed  rounds  I  trace. 
And  listen  to  the  echoings  of  my  feet 
Or  on  some  half-demolish'd  tomb. 
Whose  warning  texts  anticipate  my  doom, 

Mark  the  clear  orb  of  night 
Cast  through  the  Ivy'd  arch  a  broken  light 

Nor  will  I  not  in  some  more  gloomy  hour 
Invoke  with  fearless  awe  thine  holier  power. 
Wandering  beneath  the  sacred  pile 
When  the  blast  moans  along  the  darksome  aisle. 
And  clattering  patters  all  around 
The  midnight  shower  with  dreary  sound. 

But  sweeter  *tis  to  wander  wild 
By  melancholy  dreams  beguiled. 
While  the  summer  moon's  pale  ray 
Faintly  guides  me  on  my  way 
To  some  lone  romantic  glen 
Far  fh>m  all  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
Where  no  noise  of  uproar  rude 
Breaks  the  calm  of  solitude ; 
But  soothing  Silence  sleeps  in  all. 
Save  the  neighbouring  water&ll. 
Whose  hoarse  waters  falling  near 
Load  with  hollow  sounds  the  ear. 
And  with  down-dasht  torrent  white 
Gleam  hoary  through  the  shades  of  night 

Thus  wandering  sOent  on  and  slow, 
111  nurse  Reflection's  sacred  woe. 
And  muse  upon  the  happier  day 
When  Hope  would  weave  her  visions  gay. 
Ere  Fancy,  chill'd  by  adverse  fate. 
Left  sad  Reality  my  mate. 

O  CoirrsMPLATioN  !  when  to  Memory's  eyes 
The  visions  of  the  long-past  days  arise. 
Thy  holy  power  imparts  the  best  relief 
And  the  calm'd  Spirit  loves  the  joy  of  grlet 

Britua,  179S. 
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TO  A  FRIEIO). 


Oh  mj  faithfal  Yrimd  I 
Oh  early  chosen,  erer  found  the  lame, 
And  trusted  and  beloTed  1  once  more  the  vene 
Long  destined,  always  obvious  to  thine  ear. 
Attend  indulgent.  Akeun'dt, 


AvD  woiild*6t  thoa  aeek  the  low  abode 
Where  Peace  delights  to  dwell  ? 
Pause,  Traveller,  on  thy  way  of  life  I 
With  many  a  snare  and  peril  rife 
Is  that  long  labyrinth  of  road  1 
Dark  is  the  vale  of  years  before ; 

^ause,  Traveller,  on  thy  way, 
Nor  dare  the  dangerous  path  explore 
Till  old  Experience  comes  to  lend  his  leading  ny. 

Not  he  who  comes  with  lanthom  light 
Shall  guide  thy  groping  pace  aright 

With  faltering  feet  and  slow ; 

No !  let  him  rear  the  torch  on  high. 

And  every  mase  shall  meet  thine  eye. 

And  every  snare  and  every  foe ; 

Then  with  steady  step  and  strong, 

Traveller,  shalt  thou  march  along. 

Though  Power  invite  thee  to  her  hall, 
Begard  not  thou  her  tempting  call. 
Her  splendour's  meteor  glare; 
Though  courteous  Flattery  there  await. 
And  Wealth  adorn  the  dome  of  State, 
There  stalks  the  midnight  spectre  Care ; 
Peace,  Traveller,  doth  not  sqjoum  there. 

If  Fame  allure  thee,  climb  not  thoa 
To  that  steep  mountain's  craggy  brow 
Where  stands  her  stately  pile ; 
For  far  from  thence  doth  Peace  abide. 
And  thou  shalt  find  Fame's  fkvouring  smile 
Cold  as  the  feeble  Sun  on  Heda's  snow-dad  side. 

And,  Traveller  I  as  thou  hopest  to  And 
That  low  and  loved  abode, 
Retire  thee  from  the  thronging  road. 
And  shun  the  mob  of  human-kind. 
Ah  !  hear  how  old  Experience  schools, 
**  Fly,  fly  the  crowd  of  Knaves  and  Fools, 
*'  And  thou  shalt  fly  from  woe  ! 
«  The  one  thy  heedless  heart  wilt  greet 
-  With  Judas-smlle,  and  thou  wUt  meet 
•*  In  every  Fool  a  Foe  I " 

So  safdy  may'st  thou  pass  from  these. 
And  reach  secure  the  home  of  Peace, 
And  Friendship  And  thee  there ; 
No  happier  state  can  mortal  know, 
No  happier  lot  can  Earth  bestow, 
If  Love  thy  lot  shall  share. 
Tet  still  Content  with  him  may  dwell 
Whom  Hymen  will  not  bless, 
And  Virtue  sqioum  in  the  cell 
Of  hermit  happlnc 


REliEBfBBANCE. 


The  remembraiiee  of  Youth  is  a  si|^ 


Mak  hath  a  weary  pllgTimage 
As  through  the  worid  he  wends, 
On  every  stage  from  youth  to  age 
Still  discontent  attends ; 
With  heaviness  he  casts  his  eye 

Upon  the  road  before^ 

And  still  remembers  with  a  sig^ 

The  days  that  are  no  more. 

To  school  the  little  exile  goes, 
Tom  from  his  mother's  arms, . . 
What  then  shall  soothe  his  earliest 

When  novelty  hath  lost  Its  charms  7 
Condemn'd  to  sutfer  through  the  day 
Bestralnts  which  no  rewards  repay. 
And  cares  where  love  has  no  oonoem, 
Hope  lengthens  as  she  counts  the  hours 
Before  his  wish'd  return. 
From  hard  controul  and  tyrant  mlci, 
The  unfipeling  discipline  of  schools. 

In  thought  he  loves  to  roam. 
And  tears  will  struggle  In  his  eye 
While  he  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  comforts  of  his  home. 

Touth  comes  $  the  toils  and  cares  of  lift 

Torment  the  restless  mind ; 
Where  shall  the  tired  and  haraas*d  heart 
Its  consolation  find  ? 
Then  is  not  Touth,  as  Fancy  tells, 

Life's  summer  prime  of  Joy  ? 
Ah  no  I  for  hopes  too  long  delay'd 
And  feelings  blasted  or  betray'd. 

Its  fobled  bliss  destroy ; 
And  Youth  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  careless  days  of  Infkncy. 

Maturer  Manhood  now  arrives, 

And  other  thoughts  come  oo. 
But  with  the  basdess  hopes  of  Youth 

Its  generous  warmth  is  gone  s 
Cold  calculating  cares  succeed. 
The  timid  thought,  the  wary  deed. 

The  dull  realiUes  of  truth ; 
Back  on  the  past  he  turns  his  eye. 
Remembering  with  an  envious  sl^ 

The  happy  dreams  of  Tooth. 

So  reaches  he  the  latter  stage 
Of  this  our  mortal  pilgrimage, 
With  feeble  step  and  slow ; 
New  ills  that  latter  stage  await. 
And  old  Experience  learns  too  late 

That  all  is  vanity  below. 
Life's  vain  delusions  are  gone  by 

Its  idle  hopes  are  o'er, 
Tet  age  remeroben  with  a  sigh 
The  days  that  are  no  more. 
ffVsfhifyi  1798. 
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THE  SOLDIEB*S  WIHS. 


DACmJCfl. 


Weart  nmy-waiiderer,  languid  and  tick  at  beart, 
TraTdBng  painfully  Ofver  the  rugged  road, 
WUd-Tisaged  Wanderer!    God  help  thee  vietched 


I 


Sorely  thy  little  one  drags  by  thee  bare-footed. 
Cold  is  the  baby  that  hangs  at  thy  bending  bacic. 
Meagre  and  Itvid  and  screaming  for  misery. 

1  Woe-bcgODe  mother,  half  anger,  half  agony, 

A3  oTcr  thy  shoulder  thou  lookest  to  hush  the  babe. 

Bleakly  tiie  bUnding  snow  beats  in  thy  bagged  fkoe. 

Ke*er  will  thy  husband  return  from  the  war  again, 

Cold  is  thy  heart  and  as  froxen  as  Charity ! 

Cold  are  thy  children.  —  Now  God  be  thy  comforter  I 

Srittoi,  1795. 


THE  WIDOW. 


SAPPHICS. 


CoLB  was  the  night  wind,  drifting  fiist  the  snow  fell, 
Wide  were  the  downs  and  shelteriess  and  naked. 
When  a  poor  Wanderer  struggled  on  her  journey, 
Weoiy  and  way-sore. 

Drear  were  the  downs,  more  dreary  her  reflections; 
Cold  was  the  night-wind,  colder  was  her  bosom : 
She  had  no  home,  the  world  was  all  before  her, 
She  had  no  shelter. 

Fa>t  o*er  the  heath  a  chariot  rattled  by  her, 
*  Ptty  me  I  **  feebly  cried  the  lonely  wanderer ; 
**  Pity  me,  strangers !  lest  with  cold  and  hunger 
Here  I  should  perish. 

"  Once  I  had  friends, — though  now  by  all  forsaken ! 
Once  I  had  parents, — they  are  now  in  Heaven ! 
I  had  a  home  once  —  I  had  once  a  husband  — 
Pity  me,  strangers  t 

**  I  had  a  home  once  —  I  liad  once  a  husband  — 
I  am  a  widow,  poor  and  broken-hearted  1  ** 
Loud  blew  the  wind,  unheard  was  her  complaining. 
On  drove  the  chariot 

Then  on  the  mow  she  laid  her  down  to  rest  her; 
She  heard  a  honeman,  **Vity  me  !**  she  groan*d  out; 
Load  was  the  wind,  unheard  was  her  complaining. 
On  went  the  horseman. 

t  TbJs  atanui  was  written  by  S.  T.  Coleridge. 


Worn  out  with  anguish,  toil  and  cold  and  hunger, 
Down  sunk  the  Wanderer,  sleep  had  seised  her  senses; 
There  did  the  traveller  find  her  In  the  morning ; 
God  had  released  her. 

Brdtol,  17». 


THE  CHAPEL  BELL. 


Lo  I,  the  man  who  from  the  Muse  did  ask 
Her  deepest  notes  to  swell  the  Patriot's  meeds, 

Am  now  enforced,  a  fiu:  uufitter  task. 

For  cap  and  gown  to  leave  my  minstrel  weeds ; 

For  yon  dull  tone  that  tinkles  on  the  air 
Bids  me  lay  by  the  lyre  and  go  to  morning  prayer. 

Oh  how  I  hate  the  sound  !  it  is  the  knell 
That  still  a  requiem  tolls  to  Comfort's  hour ; 

And  loth  am  I,  at  Superstition's  bell. 

To  quit  or  Morpheus'  or  the  Muse's  bower : 

Better  to  lie  and  dose,  than  gape  amain. 
Hearing  still  mumbled  o'er  the  same  eternal  strain. 

Thou  tedious  herald  of  more  tedious  prayers. 
Say,  dost  thou  ever  summon  from  his  rest 

One  being  wakening  to  religious  cares? 
Or  rouse  one  pious  transport  in  the  breast? 

Or  rather,  do  not  all  reluctant  creep 
To  linger  out  the  time  in  listlessness  or  sleep? 

I  love  the  bell  that  calls  the  poor  to  pray, 

Chiming  from  village  church  its  cheerful  sound, 

When  the  sun  smiles  on  Labour's  holy-day. 
And  all  the  rustic  train  are  gather'd  round, 

Each  deftly  dlsen'd  in  his  Sunday's  beet, 
And  pleased  to  hail  the  day  of  piety  and  rest 

And  when,  dim  shadowing  o'er  the  fiice  of  day 
The  mantling  mists  of  even-tide  rise  slow. 

As  through  the  forest  gloom  I  wend  my  way, 
The  minster  curfew's  sullen  voice  I  know, 

And  pause,  and  love  its  solemn  toll  to  hear. 
As  made  by  distance  soft  it  dies  upon  the  ear. 

Nor  with  an  idle  nor  unwilling  ear 
Do  I  receive  the  early  passing  bell ; 

For,  sick  at  heart  with  many  a  secret  care. 
When  I  lie  listening  to  the  dead  man's  knell^ 

I  think  that  in  the  grave  all  sorrows  cease. 
And  would  full  fein  recline  my  head  and  be  at  peace. 

But  thou,  memorial  of  monastic  gall  1 

What  fancy  sad  or  lightsome  hast  thou  given  ? 
Thy  vision-scaring  sounds  alone  recall 

The  prayer  that  trembles  on  a  yawn  to  heaven; 
The  snuffling,  snaffling  Fellow's  nasal  tone, 
And  Bomish  rites  retain'd,  though  Bomish  feith  be 
flown. 

Orford,  1798. 
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TO  HYMEN. 

OoD  of  the  torch,  whose  aoul-illuming  flame 
Beams  brightest  radiance  o'er  the  human  heart, 

Of  many  a  woe  the  cure. 

Of  many  a  joy  the  source ; 

To  thee  I  shig,  if  haply  may  the  Muse 

Pour  forth  the  song  unblamed  from  these  dull  haunts, 

Where  never  beams  thy  torch 

To  cheer  the  sullen  scene. 

I  pour  the  song  to  thee,  though  haply  doom*d 
Alone  and  unbeloved  to  pass  my  days  ; 

Though  doom'd  perchance  to  die 

Alone  and  unbewail'd. 

Tet  win  the  lark  albeit  in  cage  enthralVd 
Send  out  her  voice  to  greet  the  morning  sun, 

As  wide  his  cheerful  beams 

Light  up  the  landscape  round; 

When  high  in  heaven  she  hears  the  caroling. 
The  prisoner  too  begins  her  morning  hymn. 

And  hails  the  beam  of  joy, 

Of  joy  to  her  denied. 

Friend  to  each  better  feeling  of  the  soul, 
I  sing  to  thee,  for  many  a  joy  is  thine, 

And  many  a  Virtue  comes 

To  join  thy  happy  train. 

Lured  by  the  splendour  of  thy  sacred  torch. 
The  beacon-light  of  bliss,  young  Love  draws  near, 

And  leads  his  willing  slaves 

To  wear  thy  flowery  chain. 

And  chastened  Friendship  comes,  whose  mildest  sway 
Shall  cheer  the  hour  of  age,  when  &inter  burn 

The  fading  flame  of  Love, 

The  fading  flame  of  Lift. 

Parent  of  every  bliss,  the  busy  hand 
Of  Fancy  oft  will  paint  in  brightest  hues 

How  calm,  how  clear,  thy  torch 

Illumes  the  wintry  hour ; 

WUl  paint  the  wearied  labourer  at  that  hour. 
When  friendly  darkness  yields  a  pause  to  toll. 

Returning  blithely  home 

To  each  domestic  joy; 

Will  paint  the  well-trimm*d  Are,  the  fhigal  meal 
Prepared  with  fond  solicitude  to  please ; 

The  ruddy  children  round 

Climbing  the  father's  knee. 

And  oft  will  Fancy  rise  above  the  lot 
Of  honest  Poverty,  and  think  how  man 

Nor  rich,  nor  poor,  enjoys 

His  best  and  happiest  state ;  « 


When  toil  no  longer  irksome  and  constninM 
By  hard  necessity,  but  comes  to  please. 

To  vary  the  still  hour 

Of  tranquil  happiness. 

Why,  Fancy,  wilt  thou,  o'er  the  lovdy  scene 
Pouring  thy  vivid  hues,  why,  sorceress  bland. 

Soothe  sad  reality 

With  visionary  bliss? 

Turn  thou  thine  eyes  to  where  the  hallowed  light 
Of  Learning  shines ;  ah  rather  lead  thy  soq 

Along  her  mystic  paths 

To  drink  the  sacred  spring. 

Lead  calmly  on  along  the  unvaried  path 
To  solitary  Age's  drear  abode ; .  .  . 

Is  it  not  happiness 

That  gives  the  sting  to  Death? 

Well  then  is  he  whose  unembitter'd  jtun 
Are  waning  on  in  lonely  listlessness : 

If  Life  hath  UtUe  joy. 

Death  hath  for  him  no  sting. 

Oiiford,  1794. 


WaiTTXM 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  DECEMBER. 

Thouoh  now  no  more  the  musing  car 
Delights  to  listen  to  the  breeie, 
That  lingers  o'er  the  green-wood  shade, 
I  love  thee.  Winter!  welL 

Sweet  are  the  harmonies  of  Spring, 
Sweet  is  the  Summer's  evening  gale. 
And  sweet  the  Autumnal  winds  that  shake 
The  many-colour'd  grove. 

And  pleasant  to  the  sober'd  soul 
The  silence  of  the  wintry  scene, 
MThen  Nature  shrouds  herself,  entfanced 
In  deep  tranquillity. 

Not  undellghtfiil  now  to  roam 
The  wild  heath  sparkling  on  the  sight ; 
Not  undelightful  now  to  pace 
The  forest's  ample  rounds; 

And  see  the  spangled  branches  shine; 
And  mark  the  moss  of  many  a  hue 
That  varies  the  old  tree's  brown  hark. 
Or  o'er  the  grey  stone  spreads. 

And  see  the  cluster'd  berries  bright 
Amid  the  holly's  gay  green  leaves ; 
The  ivy  round  the  leafless  oak 
That  cUsps  its  foliage  close. 
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So  VfatncL  diffident  of  strength 

Oh  state  of  happiness  I .  .  .  Hark  1  how  the  gale 

Clings  to  Religion's  finner  aid ; 

Moans  deep  and  hollow  through  the  leafless  grove  1 

So  by  Bel]gion*8  aid  upheld, 

Winter  is  dark  and  cold ; 

Endures  calamity. 

Where  now  the  charms  of  Spring  I 

If  or  ynAA  oi  beauties  now  the  spring, 

Say'st  thou  that  Fftncy  paints  the  future  scene 

Mhose  waters  hid  from  summer-sun 

In  hues  too  sombrous  ?  that  the  dark-stoled  Maid 

Have  soothed  the  thirsty  pilgrim's  ear 

With  flrowning  firont  severe 

With  more  than  melody. 

Appals  the  shuddering  soul? 

Green  moss  shines  there  with  ice  incased ; 

And  would'st  thou  bid  me  court  her  fldry  form. 

The  long  grass  bends  its  spear-like  form  : 

When,  as  she  sports  her  in  some  happier  mood. 

And  lorely  is  the  silvery  scene 

Her  many-coloured  robes 

When  fUnt  the  sun-beams  smile. 

Float  varying  in  the  sun? 

Reflection  too  may  love  the  hour 

Ah  I  vainly  does  the  Pilgrim,  whose  long  road 

Wlien  Nature,  hid  in  Winter's  grave. 

Leads  o'er  a  barren  mountain's  storm- vext  height. 

No  more  expands  the  bursting  bud, 

With  wistfiil  eye  behold 

Or  Uds  the  flowret  bloom  ; 

Some  quiet  vale,  fkr  off. 

For  Nature  soon  in  Spring's  best  charms, 

And  there  are  those  who  love  the  pensive  song. 

ShaU  rise  revived  from  Winter's  grave. 

To  whom  all  sounds  of  Mirth  are  dissonant ; 

Expand  the  bursting  bud  again. 

Them  in  accordant  mood 

And  bid  the  flower  re-bloom. 

This  thoughtfta  strain  will  find. 

&a.l799. 

For  hopeless  Sorrow  hails  the  lapse  of  Time, 

R^oicing  when  the  Aiding  orb  of  day 
Is  sunk  again  in  night. 

That  one  day  more  is  gone. 

wuniN 

ON  THK  FIRST  OF  JANUARY. 

And  he  who  bears  Affliction's  heavy  load 

With  patient  piety,  well  pleased  he  knows 

CoMz,  mdancholy  Moralizer,  come  1 

The  World  a  pilgrimage. 

Gather  with  me  iht  dark  and  wintry  wreath ; 

The  Grave  his  Inn  of  rest 

JMib.  1794. 

The  Scpukhre  of  Time. 

^^^tWw^Wm     m  W  I^^bV 

Come,  Moraliser,  to  the  funeral  song ! 
I  poor  the  dirge  of  the  Departed  Days ; 

For  well  the  f  Oneral  song 

Beflts  this  solemn  hour. 

WRITTXN 

But  har%  !  even  now  the  merry  bells  ring  round 

ON  SUNDAY  MORNING. 

With  damorous  joy  to  welcome  in  this  day. 

This  consecrated  day. 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Prayer  1 

To  Joy  and  Merriment 

I  to  the  woodlands  wend,  and  there. 

1 

In  lovely  Nature  see  the  God  of  Love. 

'    Mortal  *  while  Fortune  with  benignant  hand 

The  swelling  organ's  peal 

Fills  to  the  brim  thy  cup  of  happiness. 

Wakes  not  my  soul  to  seal, 

Whilst  her  unclouded  sun 

Like  the  sweet  music  of  the  vernal  grove. 

Dlumcs  thy  summer  day. 

The  gorgeous  altar  and  the  mystic  vest 

Excite  not  such  devotion  in  my  breast. 

Canst  thoo  rqoloe, .  .  .  r^oice  that  Time  flies  Ikst? 

As  where  the  noon- tide  beam 

That  night  shall  shadow  soon  her  summer-sun? 

Flash'd  firom  some  broken  stream, 

That  swift  the  stream  of  Tears 

Vibrates  on  the  daxsled  sight ; 

Roib  to  Eternity? 

Or  where  the  cloud-suspended  rain 

Sweeps  in  shadows  o'er  the  plain ; 

If  thou  bast  wealth  to  gratify  each  wish. 

Or  when  reclining  on  the  cliff's  huge  height 

If  power  be  thine,  remember  what  thou  art  I 

I  mark  the  billows  burst  in  silver  light 

Remember  Uiou  art  Man, 

And  Death  thine  heritage  1 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Prayer ! 

I  to  the  woodhmds  shall  repair. 

Hast  thou  known  Love !  Doth  Beauty's  better  sun 

Feed  with  all  Nature's  charms  mine  eyes, 

Cheer  thy  fond  heart  with  no  capricious  smile. 

And  hear  all  Nature's  melodies. 

Her  eye  all  eloquence. 

The  primrose  bank  will  there  dispense 

An  hannony  her  voice? 

Faint  fragrance  to  the  awaken'd  sense; 
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The  morning  beuns  that  life  and  Joy  impart, 
Will  with  their  influence  warm  my  heart. 
And  the  full  tear  that  down  my  cheek  will  steal, 
Wm  speak  the  prayer  of  praise  I  feeL 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  Honse  of  Prayer ! 
I  to  the  Woodlands  bend  my  way, 

And  meet  Beligion  there  I 
She  needs  not  hamit  the  high-areh'd  dome  to  pray. 
Where  storied  windows  dim  the  doubtful  day; 
At  liberty  she  loves  to  rare. 

Wide  o*er  the  heathy  hill  or  cowslipt  dale ; 
Or  seek  the  shelter  of  the  embowering  grove, 

Or  with  the  streamlet  wind  along  the  vale. 
Sweet  are  these  scenes  to  her;  and  when  the  Night 
Pours  in  the  North  her  silver  streams  of  light. 
She  woos  reflection  in  the  silent  gloom. 
And  ponders  on  the  world  to  come. 

BHilol,  1795. 


THE  BACE  OF  BANQUO. 
A  raAOMXirr. 

"  Fly,  son  of  Banquo  I  Fleance,  fly  I 
Leave  thy  guilty  sire  to  die  l" 
0*er  the  heath  the  stripling  fled. 
The  wild  storm  howling  round  his  head ; 
Fear,  mightier  through  the  shades  of  night. 
Urged  his  feet,  and  wing'd  his  flight ; 
And  still  he  heard  his  fiither*s  cry, 
<*  Fly,  son  of  Banquo  I  Fleance,  fly  1 " 

**  Fly,  son  of  Banquo  I  Fleance,  fly ! 

Leave  thy  guilty  sire  to  die  I  '* 

On  every  blast  was  heard  the  moan. 

The  angttish*d  shriek,  the  death-firaught  groan ; 

Loathly  night-hags  Join  the  yell. 

And  to  I— the  midnight  rites  of  Hell  I 


**  Forms  of  magic  1  spare  my  life  I 
Shield  me  from  the  murderer's  knife ! 
Before  me  dim  in  lurid  light 
Float  the  phantoms  of  the  night— 
Behind  I  hear  my  Father  cry, 
*  Fly,  son  of  Banquo— Fleance,  fly  1 


I  n 


**  Parent  of  the  sceptred  race. 
Boldly  tread  the  circled  space ; 
Boldly,  Fleance,  venture  near. 
Sire  of  monarchs,  spurn  at  har. 
Sisters,  with  prophetic  breath, 
Pour  we  now  the  dirge  of  Death  T 


04^bfrf,17». 


X   WRITTEN  IN  ALENTEJO, 


JAVUAarSd.  1796. 


1. 

Whin  at  mom,  the  Muleteer 
With  early  call  announces  day. 
Sorrowing  that  early  call  I  hear. 
Which  scaires  the  visions  of  delight  awij : 
For  dear  to  me  the  silent  hour 
When  sleep  exerts  its  wlxard  power. 
And  busy  Fancy  then  let  free, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Hope,  my  Edith,  flies  to  tbcc 

2. 

When  the  slant  sunbeams  creit 
The  mountain's  shadowy  breast ; 
When  on  the  upland  slope 
Shines  the  green  myrtle  wet  with  morning  dew. 
And  lovely  as  the  youthfUl  dreams  of  Hope, 
The  dim-seen  landscape  opens  on  the  view. 
I  gaxe  around  with  raptured  eyes 
On  Nature's  charms,  where  no  illusioa  liet. 
And  drop  the  joy  and  memory  minted  tear* 
And  sigh  to  think  that  Edith  Is  not  here. 


8. 

At  the  cool  hour  of  even. 

When  all  is  calm  and  still. 

And  o'er  the  western  hill 
A  richer  radiance  robes  the  mellow'd  heaven, 

Absorb'd  in  darkness  thence. 

When  slowly  fedes  in  night 

The  dim  decaying  light. 
Like  the  fidr  day-dreams  of  Benevolence ; 

Fatigued,  and  sad,  and  slow 

Along  my  lonely  way  I  go, 

And  muse  upon  the  distant  day, 
And  sigh,  remembering  Edith  fer  away. 


4. 

When  late  arriving  at  our  inn  of  rest. 
Whose  roof,  expos'd  to  many  a  winter^  siky. 
Half  shelters  from  the  wind  the  shivering  guest ; 
By  the  lamp's  melancholy  gloom, 
I  see  the  miserable  room. 
And  musing  on  the  evils  that  arise 
From  disproportion'd  inequalities. 
Pray  that  my  lot  may  be 
Neither  with  Riches,  nor  with  Poverty, 
But  in  that  happy  mean. 
Which  for  the  soul  is  best. 
And  with  contentment  blest. 
In  some  secluded  glen 
To  dwell  with  Peace  and  Edith  fer  from 
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TO  BECOVEKT. 

RccoTxiiT,  where  art  thou  ? 
Dughter  of  Heayen,  where  shall  we  seek  thy  help  ? 
Upoa  what  hallow'd  foimtain  hast  thou  laid, 

0  Nymph  adored,  thy  spell  ? 

By  the  grey  ocean*s  verge. 
Daughter  of  HesTen,  we  seek  thee,  but  in  vain ; 
We  find  no  healiug  in  the  breexe  that  sweeps 

The  thymy  mountain's  brow. 

Where  are  the  happy  hours, 
Tbe  sunshine  where  that  cheer*d  the  mom  of  life  1 
Fur  Health  is  fled«  and  with  her  fled  the  joys 

Which  made  existence  dear. 

1  saw  tbe  distant  hills 

Smile  in  the  radiance  of  the  orient  beam, 
And  gajed  delighted  that  anon  our  feet 
Sboold  visit  scenes  so  £sir. 

I  look*d  abroad  at  noon. 
The  shadow  and  the  storm  were  on  the  hiUs ; 
Tbe  crags  which  like  a  faery  fobrlc  shone 

Darkness  had  overcast. 

On  yoo,  ye  coming  years, 
9o  &irly  shone  the  April  gleam  of  hope ; 
So  darkly  o'er  the  distance,  late  so  bright, 

Now  settle  the  black  clouds. 

Come  thou,  and  chase  away 
Sorrow  and  Fain,  the  persecuting  Powers, 
Who  make  the  melancholy  day  so  long. 

So  long  the  restless  night 

SbaU  we  not  find  thee  here. 
Recovery,  on  the  salt  sea's  breezy  strand  ? 
1»  there  no  healing  in  the  gales  that  sweep 

The  thym^  mountain's  brow  7 

I  look  tar  thy  approach, 
O  liie-preserving  Power  I  as  one  who  strays 
Alone  in  daikness  o'er  the  patiiless  marsh, 

Watches  the  dawn  of  day. 

,1799^ 


TOTJTH  AND  AGE. 

WrrH  cheerftil  step  the  traveller 

Pmsues  his  early  way, 
When  first  the  dimly-dawning  east 

Seveals  the  rising  day. 

He  bounds  along  his  craggy  road. 
He  hastens  up  the  height. 

And  all  he  sees  and  all  he  hears 
Administer  delight 


And  if  the  mist,  retiring  slow, 
BoU  round  its  wavy  white. 

He  thiuks  the  morning  vapours  hide. 
Some  beauty  from  his  sight 

But  when  behind  the  western  douda 

Departs  the  ftding  day. 
How  wearily  the  traveller 

Pursues  his  evening  way  I 

Sorely  along  the  craggy  road 
His  painful  footsteps  creep, 

And  slow,  with  many  a  feeble  pausc« 
He  labours  up  the  steep. 

And  if  the  mists  of  night  dose  round. 
They  fill  his  soul  with  fear ; 

He  dreads  some  unseen  precipice. 
Some  hidden  danger  near. 

So  cheerfiilly  does  youth  begin 
Life's  pleasant  morning  stage ; 

Alas  I  the  evening  traveller  feels 
The  fears  of  wary  age ! 


Weitbtnv,  1796. 


THE  OAK  OF  OUR  FATHERS 

Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood  I 

It  grew  and  it  flourish'd  for  many  an  age. 
And  many  a  tempest  wreak*d  on  It  its  rage ; 
But  when  its  strong  branches  were  bent  with  the  blast. 
It  struck  its  root  deeper,  and  flourish'd  more  fast 

Its  head  tower'd  on  high,  and  its  branches  spread 

round; 
For  its  roots  had  struck  deep,  and  Its  heart  was  sound ; 
The  bees  o'er  its  honey-dew'd  foliage  play'd. 
And  the  beasts  of  the  forest  fed  under  its  shade. 

The  Oak  of  our  Fathers  to  Freedom  was  dear. 
Its  leaves  were  her  crown,  and  its  wood  was  her  spear. 
Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood  I 

There  crept  up  an  ivy  and  clung  round  the  trunk. 
It  struck  in  its  mouths  and  the  Juices  it  drunk ; 
The  branches  grew  sickly,  deprived  of  their  food. 
And  the  Oak  was  no  longer  the  pride  of  the  wood. 

The  foresters  saw,  and  they  gather'd  around. 
The  roots  still  were  fast,  and  the  heart  still  was  sound ; 
They  lopt  off  the  boughs  that  so  beautiful  spread. 
But  the  ivy  they  spared  on  its  vitals  that  fed. 

No  longer  the  bees  o*er  its  honey-dews  play'd. 
Nor  the  beasts  of  the  fbrest  fed  under  its  shade ; 
Lopt  and  mangled  the  trunk  in  its  ruin  is  seen, 
A  monument  now  what  its  beauty  has  been. 
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The  Oak  has  received  its  inconble  wound, 

They  have  loosen'd  the  roots,  though  the  heart  may 

be  sound; 
What  the  travellers  at  distance  green-flourishing  see, 
Are  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  that  polson'd  the  tree. 

Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood  I 

WetAury,  1796. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PULTOWA. 

Ok  Torska's  glittering  waves 
The  morning  sunbeams  play ; 
Pultowa^s  walls  are  thronged 

With  eager  multitudes ; 

Athwart  the  dusty  vale 
They  strain  their  aching  eyes, 
Where  to  the  flght  moves  on 
The  Conqueror  Charles,  the  iron-hearted  Swede. 

Him  Famine  hath  not  tamed. 

The  tamer  of  the  brave. 
Him  Winter  hath  not  quell'd ; 
When  man  by  man  his  veteran  troops  sunk  down, 
Frocen  to  their  endless  sleep, 

He  held  undaunted  on. 
Him  Pain  hath  not  subdued ; 
What  though  he  mounts  not  now 
The  fiery  steed  of  war, 
Borne  on  a  litter  to  the  field  he  goes. 

Go,  iron-hearted  King  1 
Full  of  thy  former  fame. 
Think  how  the  humbled  Dane 
CroQch'd  underneath  thy  sword ; 
Think  how  the  wretched  Pole 
Resign'd  his  conquer'd  crown ; 
Go,  iron-hearted  King ! 
Let  Narva's  glory  swell  thy  haughty  breast, .  . 
The  death-day  of  thy  glory,  Charles,  hath  dawn*d  1 
Proud  Swede,  the  Sun  hath  risen 
That  on  thy  shame  shall  set  I 

Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  injured  spirit  rest  I 
For  over  that  relentless  Swede 
Ruin  hath  raised  his  unrelenting  arm ; 
For  ere  the  night  descends. 
His  veteran  host  destroyed, 
His  laurels  blasted  to  revive  no  more. 
He  flies  before  the  Moscovite. 

Impatiently  that  haughty  heart  must  bear 
Long  years  of  hope  deceived ; 

Long  years  of  idleness 
That  sleepless  soul  must  brook. 
Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  iujured  spirit  rettl 
To  him  who  suffers  in  an  honest  cause 
No  death  is  ignominious ;  not  on  thee, 
But  upon  Charles,  the  cruel,  the  uixJust, 
Not  upon  thee, . .  on  him 
The  ineflhoeable  reproach  Is  flx*d. 
The  infkmy  abides. 
Now,  fttkul,  may  thine  li^jured  spirit  rest 

WetAmry,  I7W. 


THE  TRAVELLEB'S  BETUBN. 

SwciT  to  the  morning  traveller 

The  song  amid  the  sky. 
Where  twinkling  In  the  dewy  light 

The  skylark  soars  on  high. 

And  cheering  to  the  traveller 
The  gales  that  round  him  play. 

When  faint  and  heavily  he  drags 
Along  his  noon-tide  way. 

And  when  beneath  the  unclouded  son 

Full  wearily  toils  he. 
The  flowing  water  makes  to  him 

A  soothing  melody. 

And  when  the  evening  light  decays, 

And  all  is  calm  around. 
There  is  sweet  music  to  his  ear 

In  the  distant  sheep-bell's  sound. 

But  oh  1  of  all  delightful  sounds 

Of  evening  or  of  mom. 
The  sweetest  is  the  voice  of  Love, 

That  welcomes  his  return. 


X  THE  OLD  MAN'S  C0BCF0BT8, 

▲NO   HOW   HB   OaiKKO  THSX. 

Tou  are  old.  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried* 
The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  grey ; 

Tou  are  hale,  Father  William,  a  hearty  old  mu. 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth.  Father  William  ifplied. 

I  remember'd  that  youth  would  fly  bat. 
And  abused  not  my  health  and  my  vigour  at  flnt. 

That  I  never  might  need  them  at  lait 

You  are  old,  Father  William,  the  young  man  crkd. 
And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away ; 

And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gaie» 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth.  Father  William  fvpUed, 
I  remember'd  that  youth  could  not  last; 

I  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did. 
That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  put 

Tou  are  old,  Father  William,  the  young  maa  cried. 

And  life  must  be  hastening  away ; 
Tou  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  conveiae  upon  ifcTtli. 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

I  am  cheerful,  young  man.  Father  WtlUam  ivpUed, 

Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage; 
In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember'd  my  God  I 

And  He  hath  not  forgotten  my  age. 

Wtitbmrf,  I799L 
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TRANSLATION  OF  A  GREEK  ODE  ON 
ASTRONOMT, 


BT  S.  T.  COLBKIDOB,  TOM  THB  PBIZS  AT  CAM' 
BBIDOB,  1793. 


1. 

Hail,  Tenenble  Night  1 

O  flnt-created,  bail ! 

Tboa  who  art  doom'd  in  thy  dark  breast  to  veil 

The  djing  beam  of  light, 

The  eldest  and  the  latest  thou. 

Hail,  venerable  Night  I 

Around  thine  ebon  brow, 

Glittering  plays  with  lightning  rays 

A  wreath  of  flowers  of  flre. 

The  varying  clouds  with  many  a  hue  atdce 

Thy  many-tinted  veil. 

Hd  J  are  the  blue  graces  of  thy  zone  ! 

Bat  who  is  he  whose  tongue  can  tell 

The  dewy  lustres  which  thine  eyes  adorn  ? 

Lovdy  to  some  the  blushes  of  the  mom  ; 

To  some  the  glories  of  the  Day, 

When,  blazing  with  meridian  ray. 

The  gonrgcous  Sun  ascend^  his  highest  throne  : 

Bat  I  with  solemn  and  severe  delight 
Stin  watch  thy  constant  car,  immortal  Night  1 


For  then  to  the  celestial  Palaces 

Urania  leads.  Crania,  she 

The  Goddess  who  alone 

Stands  by  the  blazing  throne, 

Ellhlgent  with  the  light  of  Deity. 

Wbom  Wisdom,  the  Creatrix,  by  her  side 

Placed  on  the  heights  of  yonder  sky, 

And  iiniliiig  with  ambrosial  love,  unlock*d 

The  depths  of  Nature  to  her  piercing  eye. 

4ng«»ifa»  myriads  struck  their  harps  around, 

And  with  triumphant  song 

The  host  of  Stars,  a  beauteous  throng, 

Around  the  ever-living  Mind 

In  jubilee  their  mystic  dance  begun  ; 

When  at  thy  leaping  forth,  O  Sun  ! 

The  Morning  started  .in  affright, 

Astoobh'd  at  thy  Urth,  her  Child  of  Light ! 

3. 
Hail,  O  Urania,  hail ! 
QQccn  of  the  Muses !  Mistress  of  the  Song  I 
For  thoa  didst  deign  to  leave  the  heavenly  throng. 
A»  earthward  thou  thy  steps  wert  bending, 
A  ray  went  forth  and  harbinger'd  thy  way : 
All  Ether  laugh*d  with  thy  descending. 
Thoa  hadst  wreath'd  thy  hair  with  roses, 
Ttie  flower  that  in  the  immortal  bower 
Its  deathless  bloom  discloses. 
Before  thine  awful  mien,  compelled  to  shrink, 
I  Fled  Ignorance  abash*d  with  all  her  brood ; 

I  Dragons,  and  Hags  of  baleful  breath. 

Fierce  Dreams,  that  wont  to  drink 
The  Sepulchre's  black  blood ; 
Or  on  the  wings  of  storms 
Biding  in  fury  forms, 
Shriek  to  the  mariner  the  shriek  of  Death. 


4. 

I  boast,  O  Goddess,  to  thy  name 

That  I  have  raised  the  pile  of  fiune; 

Therefore  to  me  be  given 

To  roam  the  starry  path  of  Heaven, 

To  charioteer  with  wings  on  high, 

And  to  rdn-in  the  Tempests  of  the  sky. 

6. 
Chariots  of  happy  Gods !  Fountains  of  Light  I 

Ye  Angel-Temples  bright ! 

May  I  unblamed  your  flamy  thresholds  tread  ? 

I  leave  Earth's  lowly  scene ; 

I  leave  the  Moon  serene. 

The  lovely  Queen  of  Night; 

I  leave  the  wide  domains. 

Beyond  where  Mars  his  fiercer  light  can  fling. 

And  Jupiter's  vast  plains, 

(The  many-belted  king;) 

Even  to  the  solitude  where  Saturn  reigns. 

Like  some  stem  tyrant  to  just  exile  driven ; 

Dim-seen  the  sullen  power  appears 

In  that  cold  solitude  of  Heaven, 

And  slow  he  drags  along 

The  mighty  circle  of  long-lingering  years. 

6. 

Nor  Shalt  thou  escape  my  sight. 

Who  at  the  threshold  of  the  sun-trod  domes 

Art  trembling, . .  youngest  Daughter  of  the  Night  I 

And  you,  ye  flery-tressed  strangers  1  you. 

Comets  who  wander  wide. 

Will  I  along  your  pathless  way  pursue. 

Whence  bending  I  may  view 

The  Worlds  whom  elder  Suns  have  vivified. 

7. 

For  Hope  with  loveliest  visions  soothes  my  mind. 

That  even  in  Man,  Life's  winged  power. 

When  comes  again  the  natal  hour, 

Shall  on  heaven- wandering  feet 

In  undecaying  youth. 

Spring  to  the  blessed  seat ; 

Where  round  the  fields  of  Truth 

The  fiery  Essences  for  ever  feed ; 

And  o'er  the  ambrosial  mead. 

The  breezes  of  serenJty 

Silent  and  soothing  glide  for  ever  by. 

8. 

There,  Priest  of  Nature !  dost  thou  shine, 

Newton  !  a  King  among  the  Kings  divine. 

Whether  with  harmony's  mild  force. 

He  guides  along  its  course 

The  axle  of  some  beauteous  star  on  high ; 

Or  gazing,  in  the  spring 

Ebullient  with  creative  energy. 

Feels  his  pure  breast  with  rapturous  joy  possest. 

Inebriate  in  the  holy  ecstasy. 

9. 
I  may  not  call  thee  mortal  then,  my  soul ! 

Immortal  longings  lift  thee  to  the  skies : 

Love  of  thy  native  home  inflames  thee  now. 

With  pious  madness  wise. 
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Know  then  thyself!  expand  thy  wings  divine  I 

Soon  mingled  with  thy  &thcn  thoa  shalt  shine 

A  star  amid  the  starry  throng, 

A  God  the  Gods  among. 


IMS. 


GOOSEBEHRT-FIE. 


A    riNDAUC    ODS. 


1. 
OOOSSBXBET-PXX  Is  bCSt 

Full  of  the  theme,  O  Muse,  hegin  the  song 
What  though  the  sunbeams  of  the  West 

Bisture  within  the  Turtle*s  breast 

Blood  glutinous  and  fat  of  verdant  hue  7 

What  though  the  Deer  bound  sportively  along 

4-  0*er  springey  turf,  the  Park's  elastic  vest? 

Give  them  their  honours  due, . . 

But  Gooseberry-Pie  is  best 

2. 

Behind  his  oxen  slow 

The  patient  Ploughman  plods, 

And  as  the  Sower  followed  by  the  clods 

Earth's  genial  womb  received  the  living  seed. 

The  rains  descend,  the  grains  they  grow ; 

Saw  ye  the  vegetable  ocean 

Bon  its  green  ripple  to  the  April  gale? 

The  golden  waves  with  multitudinous  motion 

Swell  o>r  the  summer  vale  ? 


3. 

It  flows  through  Alder  banks  along 

Beneath  the  copse  that  hides  the  hill ; 

The  gentle  stream  you  cannot  see, 

Ton  only  hear  Its  melody. 

The  stream  that  turns  the  Mill. 

Pass  on  a  little  way,  pass  on. 

And  you  shall  catch  Its  gleam  anon ; 

And  hark  1  the  loud  and  agonising  groan 

That  makes  Its  anguish  known, 

Where  tortured  by  the  Tyrant  Lord  of  Meal 

The  Brook  is  broken  on  the  Wheel  1 


Bkiw  fair,  blow  fkir,  thoa  orient  gale  I 

On  the  white  bosom  of  the  sail 

Te  Winds  enamonr'd  lingering  lie ! 

Te  Waves  of  ocean  spare  the  bark, 

Te  Tempests  of  the  sky  I 

From  distant  realms  she  comes  to  bring 

The  sugar  for  my  Pie. 

For  this  on  Gambia's  arid  side 

The  Vulture's  feet  are  scaled  with  blood, 

And  Beelsebub  beholds  with  pride, 

His  darling  planter  brood. 


6. 

First  in  the  spring  thy  leaves  were  seen. 
Thou  beauteous  bush,  so  eariy  green  1 
Soon  ceased  thy  blossoms*  little  life  of  love. 

O  safer  than  the  gold-fniit-bearing  tree 
The  glory  of  that  old  Hesperian  grove, .  . 

No  Dragon  does  there  need  for  thee 

With  quintessential  sting  to  woric  alarmSt 

Prepotent  guardian  of  thy  fruitage  line. 

Thou  v^etable  Porcupine  ! . . . 

And  didst  thou  scratch  thy  tender  arms, 

O  Jane  i  that  I  should  dine  1 


6. 

The  flour,  the  sugar,  and  the  fruit. 
Commingled  well,  how  well  they  suit. 

And  they  were  well  bestow'd. 

O  Jane,  with  truth  I  praise  your  Pic, 

And  will  not  you  in  just  reply 

Prsise  my  Pindaric  Ode  ? 

179ft. 


TO  A  BEE. 


1. 

Thou  wert  out  betimes,  thou  busy,  busy 

As  abroad  I  took  my  early  way. 

Before  the  Cow  from  her  resting-place 

Had  risen  up  and  left  her  trace 

On  the  meadow,  with  dew  so  grey. 

Saw  I  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 


Thou  wert  working  late,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 

After  the  fall  of  the  CIstus  flower. 

When  the  Primrose-of-evening  was  ready  to  boiA* 

I  heard  thee  last,  as  I  saw  thee  flrst ; 

In  the  silence  of  the  evening  hour. 

Heard  I  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 

3. 

Thou  art  a  miser,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  I 
Late  and  early  at  employ ; 
Still  on  thy  golden  stores  intent. 
Thy  summer  in  heaping  and  hoarding  Is  spent. 

What  thy  winter  will  never  e^joy ; 
Wise  lesson  this  for  me,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  I 


Little  dost  thou  think,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  1 

What  Is  the  end  of  thy  tolL 

When  the  latest  flowers  of  the  Ivy  are  gooe. 

And  all  thy  work  for  the  year  b  done. 

Thy  master  comes  for  the  spoil. 
Woe  then  for  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  1 
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TO  A  SFIDEB. 


1. 


Srisn  I  thou  ncedlit  not  mn  in  fear  abmit 

To  ahim  my  curious  eyes ; 

I  ivoa't  humanely  crush  thy  lyiwels  out 

Lest  thou  shouId*8t  eat  the  flies  ; 

Kor  will  I  roast  thee  with  a  damn'd  delight 

Thy  strange  instinctiTe  fortitude  to  we, 

For  there  is  One  ivho  might 

One  day  roast  me. 

2. 

Thou  ait  welcome  to  a  Bhymer  sore  perplext. 

The  sul^ect  of  his  verse ; 

There's  many  a  one  who  on  a  better  text 

Prrhaps  might  comment  worse. 

Then  shrink  not,  old  Free-Bfason,  from  my  vfew, 

But  quietly  like  me  spin  out  the  line ; 

Do  thou  thy  work  pursue 

As  I  will  mine. 

3. 
Weaver  of  snares,  thou  emblemest  the  ways 

Of  Satan,  Sire  of  lies; 
Hcfl's  huge  black  Spider,  for  mankind  he  lays 

His  toDs,  as  thou  for  flies. 

When  Betty's  busy  eye  runs  round  the  room, 

Woe  to  that  nice  geometry,  if  seen  I 

But  where  is  He  whose  broom 

The  earth  shall  clean  ? 

4. 
Spider  I  of  old  thy  flimsy  webs  were  thought. 

And  *twu  a  likeness  true. 

To  emblem  laws  in  which  the  weak  are  caught, 

But  whkh  the  strong  break  through : 

And  if  avlctim  in  thy  toils  is  ta'en. 

Like  some  poor  client  is  that  wretched  fly ; 

1 11  warrant  thee  thou*lt  drain 

His  life-blood  dry. 

5. 
And  b  not  tby  weak  work  like  human  schemes 
And  care  on  earth  employ'd  ? 
Such  are  young  hopes  and  Love*s  delightftd  dreams 

So  easfly  destroyed  I 

So  does  the  Statesman,  wiiilst  the  Avengers  sleep, 

Sdf^leem'd  secure,  his  wiles  in  secret  lay. 

Soon  shall  destruction  sweep 

His  work  away. 

6. 

Thoa  busy  labourer  I  one  resemblance  more 

May  yet  the  verse  prolong. 

For,  Spider,  thou  art  like  the  Poet  poor. 

Whom  thou  hast  helped  in  song. 

Both  busily  our  needfiil  food  to  win, 

▼e  work,  as  Nature  taught,  with  ceaseless  pains : 

Thy  bowels  thou  dost  spin, 

I  spin  my  brains. 

WetAwa§t  1798. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JEBUSALEM. 

The  rage  of  Babylon  is  roused. 
The  King  puts  forth  his  strength ; 
And  Judah  bends  the  bow. 
And  points  her  arrows  for  the  coming  war. 

Her  walls  are  Arm,  her  gates  are  strong. 
Her  youth  gird  on  the  sword ; 
High  are  her  chiefs  in  hope. 
For  soon  will  Egypt  send  the  promised  aid. 

But  who  is  he  whose  voice  of  woe 
Is  heard  amid  the  streets  7 
Whose  ominous  voice  proclaims 
Her  strength  and  arms  and  promised  sneoours  vain. 

His  meagre  cheek  is  pale  and  sunk. 
Wild  is  his  hollow  eye, 
Tet  aweftil  is  its  glance ; 
And  who  could  bear  the  anger  of  his  fh>wn  ? 

PaopHXT  of  God  I  in  vain  thy  lips 
Proclaim  the  woe  to  come ; 
In  vain  thy  warning  voice 
Summons  her  rulers  timely  to  repent ! 

The  Ethiop  changes  not  his  skin. 
Impious  and  reckless  still 
The  rulers  spurn  thy  voice. 
And  now  the  measure  of  their  crimes  is  ftiU. 

For  now  around  Jerusalem 
The  countless  foes  appear ; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
Spreads  the  wide  horror  of  the  circling  skge. 


Why  is  the  warrior's  cheek  so  pale  ? 
Why  droops  the  gallant  youth 
Who  late  in  pride  of  heart 
Sharpened  his  javelin  for  the  welcome 


'Tis  not  for  terror  that  his  eye 
Swells  with  the  struggling  woe ; 
Oh  1  he  could  bear  his  ills. 
Or  rush  to  death,  and  in  the  grave  have  peace. 

His  parents  do  not  a^  for  food. 
But  they  are  weak  with  want ; 
His  wife  has  given  her  babes 
Her  wretched  pittance, . .  she  makes  no  complaint. 

The  consummating  hour  is  come  I 
Alas  for  Solyma ! 
How  is  she  desolate, . . 
She  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  fidlen ! 

And  thou . .  thou  miserable  King .  • 
Where  is  thy  trusted  flock  ? 
Thy  flock  so  beautiful. 
Thy  Father's  throne,  the  temple  of  thy  God  ? 
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Bepentance  brings  not  bock  the  past ; 
It  will  not  call  again 
Thy  murdered  sons  to  life. 
Nor  vision  to  those  eyeless  sockets  more. 

Thou  wretched,  childless,  blind,  old  roan. 
Heavy  thy  punishment ; 
Dreadful  thy  present  woes, 
Alas  more  dreadful  thy  remember'd  guilt  1 

Westhwry,  179& 


THE  DEATH  OF  WALLACE. 

Jor,  joy  in  London  now ! 
He  goes,  the  rebel  Wallace  goes  to  death ; 
At  length  the  traitor  meets  the  traitor's  doom, 

Joy,  joy,  in  London  now  I 

He  on  a  sledge  is  drawn. 
His  strong  right  arm  unweapon'd  and  in  chains. 
And  garlanded  around  his  helmless  head 

The  laurel  wreath  of  scorn. 

They  throng  to  view  him  now 
Who  in  the  field  had  fled  before  his  sword. 
Who  at  the  name  of  Wallace  once  grew  pale 

And  &lter*d  out  a  prayer. 

Tes !  they  can  meet  his  eye. 
That  only  beams  with  patient  courage  now ; 
Tes !  they  can  look  upon  those  manly  Umbs, 

Defenceless  now  and  bound. 

And  that  eye  did  not  shrink 
As  he  beheld  the  pomp  of  in&my ; 
Nor  one  ungovem'd  feeling  shook  those  limbs. 

When  the  last  moment  came. 

What  though  suspended  sense 
Was  by  their  legal  cruelty  revived ; 
What  though  ingenious  vengeance  lengthened  life 

To  feel  protracted  death : 

What  though  the  hangman's  hand 
Oraspt  in  his  living  breast  the  heaving  heart, . . 
In  the  last  agony,  the  last  sick  pang, 

Wallace  had  comfort  still* 

He  call*d  to  mind  his  deeds 
Done  for  his  country  in  the  embattled  field ; 
He  thought  of  that  good  cause  for  which  he  died. 

And  it  was  joy  In  death. 

Go,  Edward,  triumph  now  1 
Cambria  is  ftllen,  and  Scotland's  strength  is  crush'd  i 
On  Wallace,  on  Llewellyn's  mangled  limbs. 

The  fowls  of  heaven  have  fed. 

Unrivall'd,  unopposed, 
Qo,  Edward,  ftill  of  glory  to  thy  grave  I 
The  weight  of  patriot  blood  upon  thy  soul, 

Oo,  Edward,  to  thy  God  ! 

WegAmtjf,  ITW. 


THE  SPANISH  ABMADA. 

Clbak  shone  the  morn,  the  gale  was  (air. 
When  from  Coruna's  crowded  port 
With  many  a  cheertVil  shout  and  laud  acclaim 
The  huge  Armada  past 

To  England's  shores  their  streamers  point. 
To  England's  shores  their  sails  are  spravi. 
They  go  to  triumph  o'er  the  sea-girt  land. 
And  Borne  hath  blest  their  arms. 

Along  the  ocean's  echoing  verge. 
Along  the  mountain  range  of  rocks. 
The  clustering  multitudes  behold  their  pomp. 
And  raise  the  votive  prayer. 

Commingling  with  the  ocean's  roar 
Ceaseless  and  hoarse  tbeir  murmurs  rise. 
And  soon  they  trust  to  see  the  winged  bark 
That  bears  good  tidings  home. 

The  Watch-tower  now  in  distance  sinks. 
And  now  Galicia's  mountain  rocks 
Faint  as  the  far-off  clouds  of  evening  lic^ 
And  now  they  fiule  away. 

Each  like  some  moving  citadel. 
On  through  the  waves  they  sail  sublime ; 
And  now  the  Spaniards  see  the  silvery  clifis. 
Behold  the  sea-girt  land ! 

O  fools  I  to  think  that  ever  foe 
Should  triumph  o'er  that  sea-girt  land: 
O  fools  I  to  think  that  ever  Britain's  sons 
Should  wear  tlie  stranger's  yoke ! 

For  not  in  vain  hath  Nature  rear'd 
Around  her  coast  tbose  silvery  clifi^ ; 
For  not  in  vain  old  Ocenn  spreads  his  waves 
To  guard  his  fisvourite  isle  I 

On  come  her  gallant  mariners ! 
What  now  avail  Bome's  boasted  charms  ? 
Where  are  the  Spanianl's  vaunts  of  eager  wrath  ? 
His  hopes  of  conquest  now  ? 

And  hark  I  the  angry  Winds  arise. 
Old  Ocean  heaves  his  angry  Waves } 
The  MMnds  and  Waves  against  the  Invaders  fight 
To  guard  the  sea-girt  land. 

Howling  around  his  palace-towers 
The  Spanish  despot  hears  the  storm  i 
He  thinks  upon  his  navies  tkr  away. 
And  boding  doubts  arise. 

Long,  over  Biscay's  boisterous  sunre 
The  watchman's  aching  eye  shall  strain  t 
Long  shall  he  gase.  but  never  winged  bark 
Shall  bear  good  tidings  home. 

Walbury,  1798. 
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ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY. 


night  is  come,  no  fcMrs  disturb 
The  diesms  of  innocence ; 
Tbey  trait  In  kingly  fkith  and  kingly  oaths. 
They  sleep, . .  alas  1  they  sleep  1 

Go  Id  the  palace,  would'st  thoa  know 

How  hideoas  night  can  be ; 

Eye  b  not  closed  in  those  accursed  walls, 

Nor  heart  at  quiet  there. 

The  Monarch  fh>ni  the  window  leans> 

He  listens  to  the  night. 

And  with  a  horrible  and  eager  hope 

AwaiU  the  midnight  bea 

Oh  he  has  Hell  within  him  now  t 
God,  always  art  thou  just ! 
For  innocence  can  never  know  such  pongs 
As  pierce  successful  guilt 

He  looks  abroad,  and  all  is  stilL 

Hark  ! . .  now  the  midnight  bell 

Sounds  through  the  silence  of  the  night  alone, . . 

And  now  the  signal  gun  1 

Thy  hand  is  on  him,  righteous  God  1 

He  hears  the  firantic  shrieks, 

He  hears  the  glorying  yells  of  massacre. 

And  he  repents, . .  too  late. 

He  hears  the  murderer's  savage  shout. 
He  hears  the  groan  of  death ; 
In  viin  they  fly, . .  soldiers  defenceless  now. 
Women,  oiA  men,  and  babes. 

Sigfateoos  and  just  art  thou,  O  God  I 

For  at  his  dying  hour 

Those  shrieks  and  groans  re-echoed  in  his  ear. 

He  heard  that  murderous  yell ! 

They  thiong^d  around  his  midnight  couch. 

The  phantoms  of  the  slain ; . . 
It  pfvy*d  like  poison  on  his  powcts  of  Ufe ;  • « 
Bighteous  art  thou»  O  God  I 

Spirits !  who  suffbr*d  at  that  hour 
For  freedom  and  for  faith, 
Te  saw  your  country  bend  beneath  the  yoke. 
Her  fidth  and  freedom  crushed. 


Te 


And  Bice  a  giant  from  his  sleep 
Te  saw  when  France  awoke ; 
the  people  hunt  their  double  chain. 
And  ye  had  joy  in  Heaven  I 


IToiNvy.lTM. 


-^HE  HOLLY  TBEE. 

1. 

0  Bkadkr  I  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  Holly  Tree  ? 
The  eye  that  contemphites  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 
Order'd  by  an  intelligence  so  wise. 
As  might  confound  the  Atheist's  sophistries. 

2. 
Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  graaing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear. 
Smooth  and  unarm'd  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

3. 

1  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes. 

And  moralize : 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  Holly  Tree 

Can  emblems  see 
Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme, 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after  time. 


Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere. 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 

Beserved  and  rude, 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  i*d  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  HoUy  Tree. 

6 

And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  Is  apt  I  know, 

Some  harshness  show, 
All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away, 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 

6. 

And  as  when  all  the  summer  trees  ate  seen 

So  bright  and  green, 
The  Holly  leaves  a  sober  hue  display 

Less  bright  than  they^ 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  cheerfiil  as  the  HoUy  Tree  ? 

7. 
So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng. 
So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 

More  grave  than  they, 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerfril  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  Holly  Tree. 

fVeiAury^  1796. 
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-^    THE  EBB  XroE. 

Slowly  thy  flowing  tide 
Came  in,  old  Avon  I  scarcely  did  mine  eyes. 
As  watchfully  I  roam*d  thy  green-wood  side, 

Perceive  its  gentle  rise. 

With  many  a  stroke  and  strong 
The  labouring  boatmen  upward  plied  their  oar?, 
Tet  little  way  they  made,  though  kbouring  long 

Between  thy  winding  shores. 

Now  down  thine  ebbing  tide 
The  unlaboured  boat  falls  rapidly  along ; 
The  solitary  helmsman  sits  to  guide. 

And  sings  an  idle  song. 

Now  o'er  the  rocks  that  lay 
So  silent  late,  the  shallow  current  roars  ; 
Fast  flow  thy  waters  on  their  seaward  way 

Through  wider-spreading  shores. 

Atoo  I  I  gaae  and  know 
The  lesson  emblem'd  in  thy  varying  way ; 
It  speaks  of  human  Joys  that  rise  so  slow. 

So  rapidly  decay. 

Kingdoms  which  long  have  stood. 
And  slow  to  strength  and  power  attained  at  last. 
Thus  from  the  summit  of  high  ftntune's  flood 

They  ebb  to  ruin  fast 

Thus  like  thy  flow  appears 
Time's  tardy  course  to  manhood's  envied  stage ; 
Alas  I  how  hurryingly  the  ebbing  years 

Then  hasten  to  old  age  ! 

Wtribiwy^  1799. 


THE  COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  POOR. 

AvD  wherefore  do  the  Poor  complain  ? 

The  Rich  Man  ask'd  of  me ;  .  .  . 
Come  walk  abroad  with  me,  I  said. 

And  I  will  answer  thee. 

*Twas  evening,  and  the  fh>sen  streets 

Were  cheerless  to  behold. 
And  we  were  wrapt  and  coated  well, 

And  yet  we  were  a-cold. 

We  met  an  old  bare-headed  man, 
His  locks  were  thin  and  white ; 

I  ask'd  him  what  he  did  abnMd 
In  that  cold  winter's  night ; 

The  cold  was  keen  indeed,  he  said. 

But  at  home  no  fire  had  he. 
And  therefore  he  had  come  abroad 

To  ask  for  charity. 


We  met  a  young  bare-footed  child. 
And  she  begg'd  loud  and  bold ; 

I  ask'd  her  what  she  did  abroad 
When  the  wind  it  blew  so  cold  ; 

She  said  her  father  was  at  home. 

And  he  lay  sick  a-bed. 
And  therefore  was  it  she  was  sent 

Abroad  to  beg  for  bread. 

We  saw  a  woman  sitting  down 

Upon  a  stone  to  rest. 
She  had  a  baby  at  her  back 

And  another  jit  her  breast ; 

I  ask'd  her  why  she  loiter'd  there 
When  the  night-wind  was  so  chUl ; 

She  tum'd  her  head  and  bMle  the  child 
That  scream'd  behind,  be  still ; 

Then  told  us  that  her  husband  served, 

A  soldier,  far  away, 
And  therefore  to  her  parish  she 

Was  begging  back  her  way. 

We  met  a  girl,  her  dress  was  loose 

And  sunken  was  her  eye. 
Who  with  a  wanton's  hollow  voioe 

Addrcss'd  the  passers-by ; 

X  ask'd  her  what  there  was  in  gnOt 
That  could  her  heart  allure 

To  shame,  disease,  and  late  remorse  \ 
She  answer'd  she  was  poor. 

I  tum'il  me  to  the  Rich  Man  tbcn* 

For  silently  stood  he, .  .  . 
You  ask'd  me  why  the  Poor  compbin. 

And  these  have  answer'd  thee  I 

Zomlim,  1796. 
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TO  MART. 


Maev  1  ten  chequer'd  years  have  past 
Since  we  beheld  each  other  last ; 
Yet,  Mary,  I  remember  thee. 
Nor  canst  thou  have  forgotten  me. 

The  bloom  was  then  upon  thy  Ikce, 
Thy  form  had  every  youthful  grace ; 
I  too  had  then  the  warmth  of  youth. 
And  in  our  hearts  was  all  Its  truth. 

We  convened,  were  there  othen  by, 
With  common  mirth  and  random  eye; 
But  when  escaped  the  sight  of  men. 
How  serious  was  our  convene  then  I 

Our  talk  was  then  of  yean  to  oooe, 
Of  hopes  which  ask'd  a  humble  doom. 
Themes  which  to  loving  thoughts  might  more. 
Although  we  never  spake  of  love. 
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At  oar  last  meeting  sure  fhy  heart 
Was  even  as  loth  as  mine  to  part ; 
And  yet  we  little  thought  that  then 
We  parted .  .  .  not  to  meet  again. 

Long,  Mmrjl  after  that  adien, 
Mf  deax>ett  day-dreams  were  of  yon  ; 
In  sleep  I  saw  you  still,  and  long       \ 
Made  yoa  the  theme  of  secret  song.    ' 

When  naanliood  and  its  cares  came  on. 
The  hnmiMe  hopes  of  youth  were  gone ; 
And  other  hopes  and  other  fears 
EAoed  the  thoughts  of  happier  years. 

Meantime  through  many  a  varied  year 
Of  thee  no  tidings  did  I  hear, 
And  thou  hast  never  heard  my  name 
Safe  fknm  the  vague  reports  of  fune. 


Bat  then  I  tmst  detraction's  lie 

Hath  kindled  anger  in  thine  eye ; 

And  tikoa  my  praise  wert  proud  to  see, .  .  . 

My  name  should  still  be  dear  to  thee. 

Ten  yean  have  held  their  coarse ;  thus  late 
I  learn  the  tidings  of  thy  fute ; 
A  Husband  and  a  Father  now, 
Of  thee,  a  Wife  and  Mother  thou. 

And,  Mary,  as  far  thee  I  f^ame 
A  pimyer  which  hath  no  selflsh  aim. 
No  happier  lot  can  I  wish  thee 
Tlian  such  as  Heaven  hath  granted  roe. 

laoL 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

IHQnUlfO   IF  1  WOULD   LIVI   OVXK   XT  TOOTH 

AGAIN. 

1. 

Do  I  regret  the  past  ? 
Woold  I  again  live  o'er 
The  momiiig  hours  of  life  ? 
Kay,  WQliam  I  nay,  not  so  1 
In  the  warm  joyance  of  the  summer  sm 
I  do  not  wish  again 
The  changeful  April  day. 
Nay,  William  I  nay,  not  so ! 
Safe  haven*d  firom  the  sea, 
I  woold  not  tempt  again 
The  uncertain  ocean's  wrath. 
Praise  be  to  Him  who  made  me  what  I  am. 
Other  I  would  not  be. 


Why  is  it  pleasant  then  to  dt  and  talk 

Of  days  that  are  no  more  7 

When  in  his  own  dear  home 

The  tnveller  rests  at  last» 

And  tens  how  often  in  his  wanderings 


The  thought  of  those  fer  off 

Hath  made  his  eyes  o*erflow 

With  no  unmanly  tears ; 

Delighted  he  recalls 

Through  what  feir  scenes  his  lingering  feet  have  trod ; 

But  ever  when  he  tells  of  perils  past 

And  troubles  now  no  more, 
His  eyes  are  brightest,  and  a  readier  Joy 
Flows  thankfid  tram  his  heart 

3. 

No,  William  I  no,  I  would  not  live  again 

The  morning  hours  of  life ; 

I  would  not  be  again 

The  slave  of  hope  and  fear; 

I  would  not  learn  again 

The  wisdom  by  Experience  hardly  taught 

4. 

To  me  the  past  presents 

No  oluect  for  regret ; 

To  me  the  present  gives 

All  cause  for  fiill  content 

The  fhture  ?  ...  it  is  now  the  cheerftil  noon, 

And  on  the  sunny-smiling  iields  I  gase 

With  eyes  alive  to  joy ; 

When  the  dark  night  descends, 

I  willingly  shall  dose  my  weary  lids. 

In  sure  and  certain  hope  to  wake  again. 

JVaOmv,  179B. 


THE  DEAD  FRIEND. 


VctvA 


v\ 


1.  Lvli 

Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my  Soul^    '  ^ 
Descend  to  contemplate 
The  form  that  once  was  dear  I 

The  Spirit  is  not  there 
Which  kindled  that  dead  eye. 
Which  throbb'd  in  that  cold  heart. 
Which  in  that  motionless  hand 
Hath  met  thy  ftlendly  grasps 
The  Spirit  is  not  there  I 
It  is  but  lifeless  perishable  flesh 
That  moulden  in  the  gra^e ; 
Earth,  air,  and  water's  ministering  particles 
Now  to  the  elements 
Resolved,  their  uses  done. 
Nol  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my  Soul, 
Follow  thy  friend  beloved. 
The  spirit  is  not  there  I 

2. 

Often  together  have  we  talk'd  of  death  s 

How  sweet  It  were  to  see 

An  doubtftil  things  made  clear ; 

How  sweet  it  were  with  powen 

Such  as  the  Cherubim, 

To  view  the  depth  of  Heaven  I 

O  Edmund !  thou  hast  first 


,  V : » 


I    --'^ 
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♦ 

Begun  the  travel  of  Eternity ! 

The  Soul  outgrows  them  not ; 

t 

I  look  upon  the  stars. 

We  do  not  cast  them  off; 

And  think  that  thou  art  there. 

Oh  if  it  could  be  so» 

1 

Unfettered  as  the  thought  that  foUows  thee. 

It  were  indeed  a  dreadM  thing  to  die ! 

1 

3. 
And  we  have  often  said  how  sweet  it  were 

4. 

1 

With  unseen  ministry  of  angel  power 

Follow  thy  fHend  beloved  I 

To  watch  the  friends  we  loved. 

But  in  the  lonely  hour. 

Edmund  I  we  did  not  err  1 

But  in  the  evening  walk. 

1 

Sure  I  have  felt  thy  presence !  Thou  hast  given 

Think  that  he  companies  thy  solitude  4 

A  birth  to  holy  thought. 

Think  that  he  holds  with  tbee 

Hast  kept  me  from  the  world  unstainM  and  pure. 

Mysterious  intercourse ; 

Edmund  I  we  did  not  err  1 

And  though  remembrance  wake  a  tear* 

Our  best  affections  here 

There  will  be  joy  in  griet 

1 

They  are  not  like  the  toys  of  faifimcy ; 

Wettbmry,  1799. 

SONGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

1 
1 

THE  HURON'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEAD. 

1. 

Brother,  thou  wert  strong  in  youth ! 

Brother,  thou  wert  brave  in  war ! 

Unhappy  man  was  he 

For  whom  thou  badst  sharpen'd  the  tomahawk's  edge  ! 

Unhappy  man  was  he 

On  whom  thine  angry  eye  was  flz'd  in  fight ! 

And  he  who  fh>m  thy  hand 

Received  the  calumet. 

Blest  Heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

2. 
When  the  Evil  Spirits  seised  thee, 
Brother,  we  were  sad  at  heart : 
We  bade  the  Jongler  come 
And  bring  his  magic  aid ; 
We  circled  thee  in  mystic  dance. 
With  songs  and  shouts  and  cries. 
To  tnt  thee  fhim  their  power. 
Brother,  but  in  vain  we  strove. 
The  number  of  thy  days  was  fliu. 

3. 

Thou  sttteNt  amongst  us  on  thy  mat. 

The  bear-skin  fhim  thy  shoulder  hangs. 

Thy  feet  are  sandal'd  ready  for  the  way. 

Those  are  the  unfatigueable  feet 

That  traversed  the  forest  track ; 

Those  are  the  lips  that  late 

Thunder'd  the  yell  of  war ; 

And  that  is  the  strong  right  arm 

Which  never  was  lifted  in  vain. 

Those  lips  are  sUcnt  now, 
The  limbs  that  were  active  are  stiff. 
Loose  bangs  the  strong  right  arm  I 


4. 

And  where  is  That  which  in  thy  volee 

The  language  of  firiendshfp  spake  f 

That  gave  the  strength  of  thine  am  ? 

That  flU'd  thy  Umbs  with  life  f 

It  was  not  Thou,  ftyr  Thou  art  here^ 

Thou  art  amongst  us  stffl, 

But  the  Life  and  the  Feeling  are  gooe. 

The  Iroquois  will  learn 

That  thou  hast  ceased  from  war ; 

'Twill  be  a  joy-Uke  victory  to  them. 

For  thou  wert  the  scourge  of  their  natloii. 

5. 

Brother,  we  sing  thee  the  song  of  dcHh  ; 
In  thy  coffin  of  bark  we  lay  thee  to  reatj 
The  bow  shall  be  placed  by  thy  lidcv 
And  the  shafts  that  are  pointed  and  featbcr'd  tarfUfgUL 
To  the  country  of  the  Dead 
Long  and  painful  is  thy  way ; 
Over  rivers  wide  and  deep 
Lies  the  road  that  roust  be  pass'd. 
By  bridges  narrow*waU'd, 
Where  scarce  the  Soul  can  force  its  way. 
While  the  loose  ikbrle  totten  under  tt. 

6. 

Safely  may  our  brother  pa«  ! 

Safely  may  he  reach  the  fields, 

Where  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  ahcB 

Shall  be  heard  finom  the  Country  of  Souls  t 

The  Splriti  of  thy  Sires 

Shall  come  to  welcome  thee : 

The  God  of  the  Dead  in  his  Bower 

Shall  receive  thee,  and  bid  thee  Join 

The  dance  of  eternal  Joy. 

7. 
Brother,  we  pay  thee  the  rites  of  death. 
Rest  in  thy  Bower  of  Delight  1 
Weathurp,  1799. 
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THE  PEBDYIAN^S  DIRGE  OVER  THE  BODT 
OF  HIS  FATHER. 

1. 
Rut  in  peace,  my  Father,  rest ! 
With  danger  and  UAl  have  I  borne  thy  corpse 
Tnm  the  Stranger's  field  of  death. 

I  Ideas  thee,  O  Wifie  of  the  Sun, 

For  TeiUng  thy  beams  with  a  cloud, 

WhOe  at  the  pious  task 

Thy  votary  toil'd  in  fear. 

Thou  badest  the  clouds  of  night 

Enwnq»  thee,  and  hide  thee  firom  Bian ; 

But  didst  thou  not  see  my  toH, 

And  pat  on  the  darkness  to  aid, 

O  Wife  of  the  visible  God  ? 

2. 

Wretched,  my  Father,  thy  life ! 

Wf^clied  the  life  of  the  Slave  I 

AH  day  for  another  he  tolls  ; 

Ovemearied  at  night  he  lies  down, 

And  dreams  of  the  fineedom  that  once  he  ei^oy'd. 

Thou  wert  blest  hi  the  days  of  thy  youth. 

My  Father  I  for  then  thou  wert  tree. 

la  the  fields  of  the  nation  thy  hand 

Bore  its  part  of  the  general  task ; 

And  when  with  the  song  and  the  dance, 

Te  brought  the  harvest  home. 

As  all  in  the  labour  had  shared. 

So  justly  they  shared  in  the  fruits. 

3. 

Thou  visible  Lord  of  the  Earth, 

Thoa  God  of  my  Fathers,  thou  God  of  my  heart, 

O  Giver  of  light  and  of  life ! 

When  the  Strangers  came  to  our  shores. 

Why  didst  thou  not  put  forth  thy  power  ? 

Thy  thunders  should  then  have  been  hurrd. 

Thy  fires  should  in  lightnings  have  flash'd  I  .  .  . 

VMlde  God  of  the  Earth, 

Hie  Strangers  mock  at  thy  might  I 

To  Idols  and  beams  of  wood 

They  force  us  to  bow  the  knee ; 

They  plunge  us  in  caverns  and  dens. 

Where  never  thy  blessed  light 

Shines  on  our  poisonous  toil  1 

Bat  not  in  the  caverns  and  dens, 

O  Son,  are  we  mindless  of  thee  ! 

We  pine  for  the  want  of  thy  beams. 

We  adore  thee  with  anguish  and  groans. 

4. 

•ICy  Father,  rest  in  peace  I 

Rest  with  the  dust  of  thy  Sires  1 

They  placed  their  Cross  in  thy  dying  grasp ;  .  .  . 

Thfj  bore  thee  to  their  burial  place. 

And  over  thy  breathless  frame 

Their  Unody  and  merciless  Priest 

Mumbled  his  magic  hastily. 

Oh  !  could  thy  bones  be  at  peace 

In  tbe  field  where  the  Strangers  are  laid  ?  .  .  . 

Akioej  in  danger  and  in  pain. 

My  Father,  I  bring  thee  here : 


So  may  our  God,  in  reward. 

Allow  me  one  faithful  friend 

To  lay  me  beside  thee  when  I  am  released  t 

So  may  he  summon  me  soon. 

That  my  Spirit  may  join  thee  there. 

Where  the  Strangers  never  shall  come  I 

JRveter,  1799 


SONG  OF  THE  ARAUCANS 

ODRINO  A  TB UNDER  STORM. 

Thr  Storm-cloud  grows  deeper  above ; 
Araucans !  the  tempest  is  ripe  in  the  sky ; 
Our  forefathers  come  from  Uieir  Islands  of  BUss, 

They  come  to  the  war  of  the  winds. 

The  Souls  of  the  Strangers  are  there. 
In  their  garments  of  darkness  they  ride  through  the 

heaven ; 
Ton  cloud  that  rolls  luridly  over  the  hill 

Is  red  with  their  weapons  of  fire. 

Hark  I  hark  I  in  the  howl  of  the  wind 
The  shout  of  the  battle,  the  clang  of  their  drums ; 
The  horsemen  are  met,  and  the  shock  of  the  fight 

Is  the  blast  that  disbranches  the  wood. 

Behold  firom  the  clouds  of  their  power 
The  lightning,. .  the  lightning  is  lanced  at  our  sires  t 
And  the  thunder  that  shakes  the  broad  pavement  of 
Heaven  I 

And  the  darkness  that  quenches  the  day  I 

Ye  Souls  of  our  Fathers,  be  brave  1 
Te  shrunk  not  before  the  invaders  on  earth, 
Te  trembled  not  then  at  their  weapons  of  fire ; 

Brave  Spirits,  ye  tremble  not  now  I 

We  gaxe  on  your  warfare  in  hope, 
We  send  up  our  shouts  to  encourage  your  arms  I 
Lift  the  lance  of  your  vengeance,  O  Fathers,  with 
force. 

For  the  wrongs  of  your  country  strike  home  I 

Remember  the  land  was  your  own 
When  the  Sons  of  Destruction  came  over  the  seas ; 
That  the  old  fell  asleep  in  the  fiilness  of  days. 

And  their  children  wept  over  their  graves. 

Till  the  Strangers  came  into  the  land 
With  tongues  of  deceit  and  with  weapons  of  flee  : 
Then  the  strength  of  the  people  in  youth  was  cut  off. 

And  the  fiither  wept  over  his  son. 

It  thickens  .  .  the  tumult  of  fight ! 
Louder  and  louder  the  blast  of  the  battle  is  heard  I ,  • 
Remember  the  wrongs  that  your  country  endures ! 

Remember  the  fields  of  your  fame ! 
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Joy !  joy !  for  the  Strangers  recoil, . . 
They  give  way, . .  they  retreat, . .  they  are  routed, . . 

they  fly; 
Pursue  them  1  pursue  them !  remember  your  wrongs  I 

Let  your  lances  be  drunk  with  their  wounds. 

The  Souls  of  your  wives  shall  r^oice 
As  they  welcome  you  back  to  your  Idands  of  Blin ; 
And  the  bnewb  that  refreshes  the  toO-throbbing 

Waft  thither  the  song  of  your  praise.         [brow 

WaOmrg,  1799. 


Ollanahta,  all  day  by  thy  war-pole  I  sit, .  . 

OUanahta,  all  night  I  weep  over  thy  gnve  I 
To-morrow  the  victtms  shall  die. 
And  I  shall  have  Joy  In  reveoge. 

Wettburpt  1799. 


SONG  OF  THE  CHIKKASAH  WIDOW. 

*TwAs  the  voice  of  my  husband  that  came  on  the 
His  unappeased  Spirit  in  anger  complains ;        [gale ; 

Best,  rest  Ollanahta,  be  still  1 

The  day  of  revenge  is  at  hand. 

The  stake  is  made  ready,  the  captives  shall  dk ; 

To-morrow  the  song  of  their  death  shalt  thou  hear. 
To-morrow  thy  widow  shall  wield 
The  knife  and  the  ftre ;  . .  be  at  rest  t 

The  vengeance  of  anguish  shall  soon  have  its  course, . . 

The  fountains  of  grief  and  of  fiiry  shall  flow, .  . 
I  will  think.  Ollanahta !  of  thee. 
Will  remember  the  days  of  our  love. 

« 

Ollanahta,  all  day  by  thy  war-pole  I  sat. 
Where  idly  thy  hatchet  of  battle  is  hung ; 
I  gased  on  the  bow  of  thy  strength 
As  it  waved  on  the  stream  of  the  wind. 

The  scalps  that  we  number'd  in  triumph  were  there. 
And  tbe  musket  that  never  was  levell'd  in  vain, . . . 

What  a  leap  has  it  given  to  my  heart 

To  see  thee  suspend  it  in  peace. 

When  the  black  and  blood-banner  was  spread  to  the  gale. 
When  thrice  the  deep  voice  of  the  war-drum  was 
I  remember  thy  terrible  eyes  [heard. 

How  they  flashed  the  dark  glance  of  thy  Joy. 

I  remember  the  hope  that  shone  over  thy  cheek 
As  thy  hand  from  the  pole  reach'd  its  doen  of  death ; 
Like  the  ominous  gleam  of  the  cloud 
Ere  the  thunder  and  lightning  are  bom. 

He  went,  and  ye  came  not  to  warn  him  in  dreams, 
Kindred  Spirits  of  Him  who  is  boly  ^nd  great  t 

And  where  was  thy  warning,  O  Bird, 

The  timely  announcer  of  ill  ? 

Alas  I  when  thy  brethren  In  conquest  retum'd ; 

When  I  saw  the  white  plumes  bending  over  their 
And  the  plne^boughs  of  triumph  before,  [heads, 
Where  the  icalps  of  their  victory  swung,  •  • 

The  war-hymn  they  pour'd,  and  thy  voice  was  not  there! 
I  caU'd  thee, . .  alas,  the  white  deer-skin  was  brought ; 

And  thy  grave  was  prepared  In  tbe  tent 

Which  1  had  made  ready  for  Joy  I 


OLD  CHIKKASAH  TO  HIS  GRANDSON. 

1. 
Now  go  to  the  battle,  my  Boyt 

Dear  child  of  my  son. 

There  is  strength  in  thine  arm. 

There  is  hope  in  thy  heart. 

Thou  art  ripe  for  the  labours  of  war. 

Thy  Sire  was  a  stripling  like  thee 
When  he  went  to  the  flnt  of  his  fleldsL 

2. 

He  returned,  in  the  glory  of  conquest  retum'd ; 

Before  him  his  trophies  were  borne. 

These  scalps  that  have  hung  till  the  Sun  and  Che  Rain 

Have  rusted  their  raven  locks. 

Here  he  stood  when  the  mom  of  rejoicing  arriwd. 

The  day  of  the  warrior*s  reward ; 

When  the  banners  sun-beaming  were  spsud. 

And  all  hearts  were  dancing  In  Joy 

To  the  sound  of  the  victory-drum. 

The  Heroes  were  met  to  receive  their  reward  ; 

But  distinguish'd  among  the  young  Heroes  that  day. 

The  pride  of  his  nation,  thy  Father  was  seen  : 

The  swan-feathers  hung  fttxn  his  neck. 

His  &ce  like  the  rainbow  was  tinged* 

And  his  eye, .  .  how  it  sparkled  In  pride! 

The  Elders  approached,  and  they  placed  on  Ua  brow 

The  crown  that  his  valour  had  woo. 

And  they  gave  him  the  old  honoured  name. 

They  reported  the  deeds  he  had  done  In  tbe  war. 

And  the  youth  of  the  nation  were  told 

To  respect  him  and  tread  in  his  stcpa. 

3. 

My  Boy  1  I  have  seen,  and  with  bopcv 

The  courage  that  rose  In  thine  eye 

When  I  told  thee  the  tale  of  his  dcttth. 

His  war-pole  now  Is  grey  with  moss. 

His  tomahawk  red  with  rust ; 
His  bowstring  whose  twang  was  death 

Now  sings  as  it  cuts  the  wind ; 

But  his  memory  is  fresh  In  the  land 

And  his  name  with  the  names  that  we  love 


Go  now  and  revenge  him,  my  Boy  I 
That  his  Spirit  no  longer  may  hover  by  day 
O'er  the  hut  where  his  bones  are  at  rest. 
Nor  trouble  our  dreams  In  the  nlnbt. 
My  BoTt  I  shall  watch  for  the  warriors*  reCiira, 
And  my  soul  will  be  sad 
Till  the  steps  of  thy  coming  I 

irWitery,  1799. 
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THE  PAUPER'S  FUNERAL. 

^^  HAT  !  and  not  one  to  heave  the  pious  sigh  ? 

S^jt  one  whose  sorrow-swoln  and  aching  eye, 

For  sodal  scenes,  for  Ufe*s  endearments  fled, 

<shAll  drofi  a  tear  and  dwell  upon  the  dead  ? 

Pior  wretched  Outcast !  I  will  weep  for  thee. 

And  sorrow  for  forlorn  humanity. 

Te«,  I  will  weep ;  but  not  that  thou  art  come 

To  the  cold  nbbath  of  the  silent  tomb : 

For  {onin^  want,  and  heart-consuming  care, 

SiQl.withering  evils,  never  enter  there. 

I  sorrow  for  the  ills  thy  life  has  known, 

A*  throqgh  the  world's  long  pilgrimage,  alone, 

Haunted  by  Poverty  and  woe-begone, 

Inloved,  unfHended,  thou  didst  journey  on ; 

Thy  youth  in  ignorance  and  labour  past. 

And  thine  old  age  all  barrenness  and  blast ! 

Eiaid  was  thy  Fate,  which,  while  it  doom'd  to  woe. 

Denied  thee  wisdom  to  support  the  blow, 

.ind  robb*d  of  all  its  energy  thy  mind. 

Ere  yet  it  cast  thee  on  thy  fellow-kind, 

Algect  of  thought,  the  victim  of  distress. 

To  wander  in  the  world's  wide  wilderness. 


Poor  Outcast,  sleep  in  peace  I  the  wintry  storm 
Blijws  bleak  no  more  on  thine  unshelter'd  form  ; 
Thy  wees  are  past ;  thou  mtest  in  the  tomb ;  — 
[  passe, . .  and  ponder  on  the  days  to  come. 

BriUai,  tl9b. 


IL 


THE  SOLDIER'S  FUNERAL. 

!?  i^  the  funeral  march.     I  did  not  think 

That  ttefv  had  been  such  magic  in  sweet  sounds  I 

lark  !  from  the  blacken'd  cymbal  that  dead  tone  t . . 

:t  awes  the  very  rabble  multitude ; 

rbey  follow  dlently,  their  earnest  brows 

:.ifted  in  solcran  thought.     'TLs  not  the  pomp 

Ind  pageantry  of  death  that  with  such  force 

Vrreits  the  sense ; . .  the  mute  and  mourning  train. 

The  white  pliime  nodding  o*er  the  sable  hearse, 

Jad  pass*d  unheeded,  or  perchance  awoke 

i  serious  smile  upon  the  poor  man*s  cheek 

Vt  pride's  laat  triumph.  Now  these  measured  sounds, 

This  univeml  language  to  the  heart 


Speak  instant,  and  on  all  these  various  minds 
Compel  one  feeling. 

But  such  better  thoughts 
Will  pass  away,  how  soon !  and  these  who  here 
Are  following  their  dead  comrade  to  the  grave. 
Ere  the  night  fall  will  in  their  revelry 
Quench  all  remembrance.     From  the  ties  of  life 
Unnaturally  rent,  a  man  who  knew 
No  resting  place,  no  dear  delights  of  home. 
Belike  who  never  saw  his  children's  fkce. 
Whose  children  knew  no  &ther, . .  he  is  gone, . . 
Dropt  fh>m  existence,  like  a  blasted  leaf 
That  from  the  summer  tree  is  swept  away. 
Its  loss  unseen.     She  hears  not  of  his  death 
Who  bore  him,  and  already  for  her  son 
Her  tears  of  bitterness  are  shed  ;  when  first 
He  had  put  on  the  livery  of  blood. 
She  wept  him  dead  to  her. 

We  are  Indeed 
Clay  in  the  potter's  hand !     One  favour'd  mind. 
Scarce  lower  than  the  Angels,  shall  explore 
The  ways  of  Nature,  whilst  his  fellow-man. 
Framed  with  like  miracle,  the  work  of  God, 
Must  as  the  unreasonable  beast  drag  on 
A  life  of  labour ;  like  this  soldier  here. 
His  wondrous  faculties  bestow'd  in  vain. 
Be  moulded  by  his  &te  till  he  becomes 
A  mere  machine  of  murder. 

And  there  are 
Who  say  that  this  is  well !  as  God  has  made 
All  things  for  man's  good  pleasure,  so  of  men 
The  many  for  the  few  I     Court-moralists, 
Reverend  lip-comforters,  that  once  a- week 
Proclaim  how  ble^ed  are  the  poor,  for  they 
Shall  have  their  wealth  hereafter,  and  though  now 
Toiling  and  troubled,  they  may  pick  the  crumbs 
That  from  the  rich  man's  table  fall,  at  length 
In  Abraham's  bosom  rest  with  Lazarus. 
Themselves  meantime  secure  their  good  things  here, 
And  feast  with  Dives.     These  are  they,  O  Lord  ! 
Who  in  thy  plain  and  simple  Gospel  see 
All  mysteries,  but  who  find  no  peace  ei^oiu'd. 
No  brotherhood,  no  wrath  denounced  on  them 
Who  shed  their  brethren's  blood, .  .  blind  at  noon- day 
As  owls,  lynx-eyed  in  darkness  t 

O  my^God ! 
I  thank  thee,  with  no  Pharisaic  pride 
I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  such  as  these ; 
I  thank  thee  for  the  eye  that  sees,  the  heiul 
That  feels,  the  voice  that  in  these  evil  days. 
Amid  these  evil  tongues,  exalts  itself, 
And  cries  aloud  against  iniquity. 

Brhtoly  1795. 
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m. 


ON  A  LANDSCAPE  OF  CASPAR  POUSSIN. 

Gas  PAR  I  bow  pleasantly  thy  pictured  scenes 
Beguile  the  lonely  hour  1 1  sit  and  gaxe 
With  lingering  eye,  till  dreaming  Fancy  makes 
The  lovely  landscape  liye,  and  the  rapt  soul 
From  the  foul  haunts  of  herded  human-kind 
Flies  fur  away  with  spirit  speed,  and  tastes 
The  untainted  air,  that  with  the  lively  hue 
Of  health  and  happiness  illumes  the  cheek 
Of  mountain  Liberty.     My  willing  soul 
All  eager  follows  on  thy  fteiy  flights. 
Fancy  I  best  fHend;  whose  blessed  witcheries 
With  cheering  prospects  cheat  the  traveller 
O'er  the  long  wearying  desert  of  the  world. 
Nor  dost  thou.  Fancy  1  with  such  magic  mock 
My  heart,  as,  demon-bom,  old  Merlin  knew, 
Or  Alquif,  or  Zanafl«rs  sister  sage. 
Who  in  her  vengeance  for  so  many  a  year 
Held  in  the  Jacinth  sepulchre  entranced 
Llsuart  the  pride  of  Grecian  chivalry. 
Friend  of  my  lonely  hours !  thou  leadest  me 
To  such  calm  joys  as  Nature,  wise  and  good, 
Profit  in  vain  to  all  her  wretched  ifons, . . 
Her  wretched  sons  who  pine  with  want  amid 
The  abundant  earth,  and  blindly  bow  them  down 
Before  the  Moloch  shrines  of  Wealth  and  Power, 
Authors  of  Evil.     Well  it  is  sometimes 
That  thy  delusions  should  beguile  the  heart, 
Sick  of  reality.     The  UtUe  pUe 
That  tops  the  summit  of  that  craggy  hill 
Shan  be  my  dwelling :  cra^y  is  the  hlU 
And  steep;  yet  through  yon  hasels  upward  leads 
The  easy  path,  along  whose  winding  way 
Now  close  embower'd  I  hear  the  unseen  stream 
Dash  down,  anon  behold  its  sparkUng  foam 
Gleam  through  the  thicket ;  and  ascending  on 
Now  pause  me  to  survey  the  goodly  vale 
TThat  opens  on  my  prospect    Half  way  up 
Pleasant  it  were  upon  some  broad  smooth  rock 
To  sit  and  sun  myself,  and  look  below. 
And  watch  the  goatherd  down  yon  high-bank  path 
Urging  his  flock  grotesque;  and  bidding  now 
His  lean  rough  dog  trom  some  near  clilT  go  drive 
The  straggler ;  while  his  barkings  loud  and  quick 
Amid  their  tremulous  bleat  arising  oft, 
Fklnter  and  lUnter  (hun  the  hollow  road 
Send  their  ftur  echoes,  tiU  the  waterfkll. 
Hoarse  bunting  from  the  caveni'd  cliff  beneath. 
Their  dying  munnurs  drown.     A  little  yet 
Onward,  and  I  have  gain'd  the  utmost  height. 
Fair  spreads  the  vale  below :  I  see  the  stream 
Stream  radiant  on  beneath  the  noontide  sky. 
A  passing  cloud  darkens  the  bordering  steep. 
Where  the  town-spires  behind  the  castle-towers 
Rise  graoeftil ;  brown  the  mountain  in  Iti  shade, 
Wtooae  dreilng  grandeur,  part  by  mitts  conceaI*d, 
Part  with  white  rocks  resplendent  in  the  sun, 
Should  bound  mine  eyes, . .  ay,  and  my  wishes  too. 
For  I  would  have  no  hope  or  fear  beyond. 
The  empty  turmoU  of  the  worthless  world. 
Its  vanities  and  vices  would  not  vex 


My  quiet  heart     The  traveller,  who  beheld 

The  low  tower  of  the  little  pile,  might  deem 

It  were  the  house  of  God ;  nor  would  he  err 

So  deeming,  for  that  home  would  be  the  home 

Of  Peace  and  Love,  and  they  would  hallow  it 

To  Him.    Oh,  life  of  blessedness  I  to  reap 

The  fruit  of  honourable  toll,  and  bound 

Our  vrishes  with  our  wants !  Delightful  thoi^ht% 

That  soothe  the  solitude  of  weary  Hope, 

Te  leave  her  to  reality  awaked. 

Like  the  poor  captive,  fttim  some  fleeting 

Of  friends  and  liberty  and  home  restored. 

Startled,  and  listening  as  the  midnight  stonn 

Beats  hard  and  heavy  through  hit  dungeoo 

Batk,  1796. 


IV. 

WRnTSM 

ON  CHRISTMAS  DAT,  1795. 

How  many  hearts  are  happy  at  this  hoar 

In  England  !  Brightly  o*er  the  cheerful  hall 

Flares  the  heaped  hearth,  and  friends  and  kindred  meet* 

And  the  glad  mother  round  her  festive  board 

Beholds  her  children,  separated  long 

Amid  the  wide  world's  ways,  assemMed  now, 

A  sight  at  which  affection  lightens  up 

With  smiles,  the  eye  that  age  has  long  bedlmm'd. 

I  do  remember  when  I  vras  a  child 

How  my  young  heart,  a  stranger  then  to  care. 

With  transport  leap*d  upon  this  holyday, 

As  o'er  the  house,  all  gay  with  evergreens. 

From  friend  to  friend  with  Joyftil  speed  I  rai^ 

Bidding  a  merry  Christmas  to  them  all. 

Those  years  are  past ;  their  pleasures  and  their  pains 

Are  now  like  yonder  convent-crested  hill 

That  bounds  the  distant  prospect,  indistinct. 

Yet  pictured  upon  memory's  mystic  glass 

In  faint  fldr  hues.     A  weary  traveller  now 

I  Journey  o'er  the  desert  mountain  tracks 

Of  Leon,  wilds  all  drear  and  comfortless. 

Where  the  grey  lliards  in  the  noontide  nm 

Sport  on  the  rocks,  and  where  the  goathevd  starts 

Roused  tnm  his  sleep  at  midnight  when  be  bears 

The  prowling  wolf,  and  fiilters  as  be  calls 

On  Saints  to  save.     Here  of  the  friends  I  think 

Who  now,  I  ween,  remember  me,  and  flU 

The  glass  of  votive  friendship.     At  the  name 

Will  not  thy  cheek.  Beloved,  chan^  lu  hue. 

And  In  those  gentle  eyes  ancall'd-for  tears 

Tremble  7     I  will  not  wish  thee  not  to  weep  ; 

Such  tean  are  frre  trom  bitterness,  and  tbey 

Who  know  not  what  it  Is  sometlnics  to  wake 

And  weep  at  midnight  are  but  instruments 

Of  Nature's  common  work.     Tes,  think  of  mcs. 

My  Edith,  think  that  travelling  fer  away, 

Thus  I  beguile  the  solitary  hours 

With  many  a  day-dream,  picturing  scenes  m  &lr 

Of  peace,  and  comfort,  and  domestic  bllas 

As  ever  to  the  youthftil  poet's  eye 

Creative  Fancy  ftahion'd.     Think  of  mc 
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Tboogb  abieat,  tliine ;  and  if  a  sigh  will  rise, 
lad  tean»  unbidden,  at  the  thought  steal  down, 
Sore  hope  will  cheer  thee,  and  the  happy  hour 
Of  meeting  soon  all  sorrow  oyerpay. 


V. 

WMTTXV   AITXB   TUITINO 

THE  COMYENT  OF  ARRABIDA 

HSAS,    SETDBAL. 
MaBOB  92.  I79e. 

RArrr  the  dweDera  Sn  this  holy  house : 

For  sorely  nemr  worldly  thoughts  intrude 

()n  this  retreat,  this  sacred  solitude, 

Vhere  Quiet  with  Religion  nukes  her  home. 

Aod  ye  who  tenant  such  a  goodly  scene, 

iiov  should  ye  be  but  good,  where  all  is  fair. 

And  where  the  minor  of  the  mind  reflects 

Serawtt  beauty  ?     0*er  these  mountain  wilds 

The  insstiate  tjt  with  ever  new  delight 

Roum  raptured,  marking  now  where  to  the  wind 

The  tan  tree  bends  its  many-tinted  boughs 

With  soft  accordant  sound ;  and  now  the  sport 

Of  joyous  sea-Urds  o*er  the  tranquil  deep, 

And  oov  the  long-extending  stream  of  light 

Where  the  broad  orb  of  day  refulgent  sinks 

Bfoeath  old  Ocean's  line.     To  have  no  cares 

That  eat  the  heart,  no  wants  that  to  the  earth 

Chaio  the  reluctant  spirit,  to  be  ft^eed  . 

From  forced  communion  with  the  selfish  tribe 

Who  wonhip  Kammon, — yea,  emancipate 

From  this  worid's  bondage,  even  while  the  soul 

Inhabit  still  its  corruptible  clay, . . 

Almost,  ye  dwellers  in  this  holy  house, 

Alonst  1  envy  yon.     Tou  never  see 

fail  Uisecy's  aiding  eye,  nor  roam  about 

rb»e  huge  and  hateful  haimts  of  crowded  men, 

Where  Wealth  and  Power  have  built  their  palaces, 

Fraud  spreads  his  snares  secure,  man  preys  on  man, 

Ir^i^iuity  abounds,  and  rampant  Vice, 

With  an  infection  worse  than  mortal,  taints 

The  herd  of  humankind. 

I  too  could  love, 
Te  tenants  of  this  sacred  solitude, 
Hnt  to  abide,  and  when  the  sun  rides  high 
>^k  aotne  sequestered  dingle*s  coolest  shade ; 
And  at  the  breexy  hour,  along  the  heach 
^tny  with  alow  step,  and  gaxe  upon  the  deep. 
And  vhOe  the  breath  of  evening  &nn*d  my  brow, 
Aad  the  wild  waves  wUh  their  continuous  sound 
"^Hithed  my  9ccustom'd  ear,  think  thankfully 
That  I  had  from  the  crowd  withdrawn  in  time, 
And  found  an  harbour. . .  Yet  may  yonder  deep 
S-csest  a  less  unprofitable  thought. 
Monastic  brethren.     Would  the  mariner, 
Tamjgfa  storms  may  sometimes  swell  the  mighty  waves, 
And  o>r  the  reeling  bark  with  thundering  crash 
Impel  the  mountainous  suige,  quit  yonder  deep, 
\nd  rather  float  upon  some  tranquil  sea. 
Whose  moveless  waters  never  feel  the  gale, 
Ir\  <^e  stagnation  ?     Bouse  thyself  my  soul ! 
No  season  this  for  self-d^udlng  dreams; 


It  is  thy  spring-time ;  sow,  if  thou  would*st  reap ; 

Then,  after  honest  labour,  welcome  rest. 

In  fbll  contentment  not  to  be  enjoy'd 

Unless  when  duly  eam*d.     O  happy  then 

To  know  that  we  have  walked  among  mankind 

More  sinn*d  against  than  sinning !    Happy  then 

To  muse  on  many  a  sorrow  overpast. 

And  think  the  business  of  the  day  is  done. 

And  as  the  evening  of  our  lives  shaH  close, 

The  peaceful  evening,  with  a  Christian's  hope 

Expect  the  dawn  of  everlasting  day. 

Lisbon,  1796. 


VL 
ON  MY  OWN  MINIATURE  PICTURE, 

TAKEN    AT   TWO   YXABS   Or   AGX. 

And  I  was  once  like  this !  that  glowing  cheek 

Was  mine,  those  pleasure-sparkling  eyes  ;  that  brow 

Smooth  as  the  level  lake,  when  not  a  breexe 

Dies  o*er  the  sleeping  sur&ce  I . .  Twenty  years 

Have  wrought  strange  alteration  1  Of  the  friends 

Who  once  so  dearly  prized  this  miniature. 

And  loved  it  for  its  Ukeness,  some  are  gone 

To  their  last  home ;  and  some,  estranged  in  heart. 

Beholding  me,  with  quick-averted  glance 

Pass  on  the  other  side.     But  still  these  hues 

Remain  unalter'd,  and  these  features  wear 

The  look  of  Infancy  and  Innocence. 

I  search  myself  in  vain,  and  find  no  trace 

Of  what  I  was :  those  lightly  arching  lines 

Dark  and  o'erhanging  now ;  and  that  sweet  face 

Settled  in  these  strong  lineaments  1 .  .  There  were 

Who  formed  high  hopes  and  flattering  ones  of  thee. 

Young  Robert  I  for  thine  eye  was  quick  to  speak 

Each  opening  feeling ;  should  they  not  have  known. 

If  the  rich  rainbow  on  a  morning  cloud 

Reflects  its  radiant  dyes,  the  husbandman 

Beholds  the  ominous  glory,  and  foresees 

Impending  storms ! . .  They  augured  happily. 

That  thou  didst  love  each  wild  and  wondrous  tale 

Of  faery  fiction,  and  thine  Infant  tongue 

Llsp'd  with  delight  the  godlike  deeds  of  Greece 

And  rising  Rome  ;  therefore  they  deem'd,  forsooth, 

That  thou  shouldst  tread  Preferment's  pleasant  path« 

Hi-judging  ones  I  they  let  thy  little  feet 

Stray  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  Poesy, 

And  when  thou  shouldst  have  prest  amid  the  crowd, 

There  didst  thou  love  to  linger  out  the  day. 

Loitering  beneath  the  laurers  barren  shade. 

Spibit  of  Spenskb  l  was  the  wanderer  wrong  ? 

Bristol,  1796. 


TIL 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  OLD 

SPANIEL. 

And  they  have  drown*d  thee  then  at  last  I   poor 

PhlUisI 
The  burden  of  old  age  was  heavy  on  thee,  • 
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And  yet  thou  should'st  hATC  lived!  What  though 

thine  eye 
Was  dim,  and  watch*d  no  more  with  eager  Joy 
The  wonted  call  that  on  thy  dull  sense  sunk 
With  fruitless  repetition,  the  warm  Sun 
Might  still  have  cheer*d  thy  slumbers;  thou  didst 

love 
To  lick  the  hand  that  fed  thee,  and  though  past 
Youth's  active  se&son,  even  Life  itself 
Was  comfort     Poor  old  friend,  how  earnestly 
Would  I  have  pleaded  for  thee  !  thou  hadst  been 
Still  the  companion  of  my  boyish  sports ; 
And  as  I  roam'd  o'er  Avon's  woody  cliffs, 
From  many  a  day-dream  has  thy  short  quick  bark 
Recall'd  my  wandering  soul.     I  have  b^i^ed 
Often  the  melancholy  houn  at  school, 
Sour'd  by  some  little  tyrant,  with  the  thought 
Of  distant  home,  and  I  remember'd  then 
Thy  faithful  fondness ;  for  not  mean  the  Joy, 
Returning  at  the  happy  holydays, 
I  felt  from  thy  dumb  welcome.     Pensively 
Sometimes  have  I  remark'd  thy  slow  decay. 
Feeling  myself  changed  too,  and  musing  much 
On  many  a  sad  vicissitude  of  Life. 
Ah,  poor  Gompanlon  !  when  thou  foUowedst  last 
Thy  master's  parting  footsteps  to  the  gate 
Which  closed  for  ever  on  him,  thou  didst  lose 
Thy  truest  friend,  and  none  was  left  to  plead 
For  the  old  age  of  brute  fidelity. 
But  &re  thee  well !  Mine  is  no  narrow  creed ; 
And  Hb  who  gave  thee  being  did  not  frame 
The  mystery  of  life  to  be  the  sport 
Of  merciless  Man.     There  is  another  world 
For  all  that  live  and  move  .  .  a  better  one  I 
Where  the  proud  bipeds,  who  would  fain  confine 
IirrxviTE  Goodness  to  the  little  bounds 
Of  their  own  charity,  may  envy  thee. 

Britlol,  1796. 


vin. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  DAY'S  JOURNEY  IN 

SPAIN. 

Not  less  delighted  do  I  call  to  mind, 
Land  of  Romance,  thy  wild  and  lovely  scenes. 
Than  I  beheld  them  first     Pleased  I  retrace 
With  memory's  eye  the  placid  Minho's  course. 
And  catch  Its  winding  waters  gleaming  bright 
Amid  the  broken  distance.     I  review 
Leon's  wide  wastes,  and  heights  precipitous, 
Seen  with  a  pleasure  not  unmix 'd  with  dread. 
As  the  sagacious  mules  along  the  brink 
Wound  patiently  and  slow  their  way  secure  ; 
And  rude  Oallcla's  hovels,  and  huge  rocks 
And  mountains,  where,  when  all  benide  was  dim, 
Dark  and  broad-headed  the  tall  pines  erect 
Rose  on  the  farthest  eminence  distinct. 
Cresting  th«  evening  sky. 

Rain  now  fklls  thick, 
And  d«np  and  heavy  U  the  unwholesome  air  ; 
I  by  this  fHendly  hearth  remember  Spain, 
And  tread  In  fkncy  once  a-:ain  the  road, 


Where  twelve  months  since  I  held  my  way,  and 

thought 
Of  England,  and  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
And  wish'd  thia  day  were  come. 

The  morning  mist. 
Well  I  remember,  hover'd  o'er  the  heath. 
When  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  we  left 
The  solitary  Yenta.  i     Soon  the  Sun 
Rose  In  his  glory  ;  scatter'd  by  the  breexe 
The  thin  fog  roll'd  away,  and  now  einefged 
We  saw  where  Oropesa's  castled  hill 
Tower'd  dark,  and  dimly  seen  ;  and  now  we  pftss*d 
Torvalva's  quiet  huts,  and  on  our  way 
Paused  finequently,  look'd  back,  and  gaaed  around. 
Then  Joumey'd  on,  yet  tum'd  and  gazed  again. 
So  lovely  was  the  scene.     That  ducal  pile 
Of  the  Toledos  now  with  all  its  towers 
Shone  in  the  sunlight.     Half  way  up  the  hill, 
Embower'd  in  olives,  like  the  abode  of  Peace, 
Lay  Lagartina ;  and  the  cool  fresh  gale 
Bending  the  young  com  on  the  gradual  slope 
Play'd  o'er  Its  varying  verdure.     I  beheld 
A  convent  near,  and  could  almost  have  thought 
The  dwellers  there  must  needs  be  holy  men. 
For  as  they  look'd  around  them  all  they  saw 
Was  good. 

But  when  the  purple  eve  came  on. 
How  did  the  lovely  landscape  fill  my  heart ! 
Trees  scatter'd  among  peering  rocks  adom'd 
The  near  ascent ;  the  vale  was  overspread 
With  ilex  in  its  wintry  foliage  gay. 
Old  cork  trees  through  their  soft  and  swelling  batk 
Bursting,  and  glaucous  olives,  underneath 
Whose  fertilizing  influence  the  green  herb 
Grows  greener,  and  with  heavier  ears  enrich'd 
The  healthful  harvest  bends.     Pellucid  streams 
Through  many  a  vocal  channel  fhim  the  hills 
Wound  through  the  valley  their  melodious  wmy ; 
And  o'er  the  Intermediate  woods  descried, 
Naval-Moral's  chureh  tower  announivd  to  ns 
Our  resting-place  that  night, — a  welcome  mark ; 
Though  willingly  we  lolter'd  to  behold 
In  long  expanse  Plascncla's  fertile  plain. 
And  the  high  mountain  range  which  boanded  It, 
Now  losing  fast  the  roseate  hue  that  eve 
Shed  o'er  Its  summit  and  Its  snowy  breast. 
For  eve  was  closing  now.     Faint  and  more  fklnt 
The  murmurs  of  the  goathenl's  scatter'd  fiock 
Were  borne  upon  the  air,  and  sailing  slow 
The  broad-wing'd  stork  sought  on  the  church  tower 

top 
His  consecrated  nest     O  lovely  scenes ! 
I  gazed  upon  you  with  inten^ie  delighti 
And  yet  with  thoughts  that  weigh  the  spirit  down. 
I  was  a  stranger  In  a  foreign  land, 
And  knowing  that  these  eyes  should  never  more 
Behold  that  glorious  prospect.  Earth  Itself 
Appcar'd  the  place  of  pilgrimage  It  Is. 

Bristol,  Jan,  M.  1797. 


i 
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TO  MABGABET  HELL, 
wMirrmv  rmoK  ixinook.    1796. 

MiKOAftKTl  my  Cousin,  .  .  nay,   you  mint  not 

smile, 
I  lore  the  homely  nid  familiar  phrase : 
And  I  win  caQ  thee  Cousin  Maigaret, 
U'^verer  quaint  amid  the  measured  line 
The  good  old  term  appears.     Oh  1  it  looks  ill 
Wben  delicate  tonguet  disclaim  old  terms  of  kin. 
Sir-in^  and  Mwlam-ing  as  civilly 
.13  if  the  road  between  the  heart  and  lips 
^err  such  a  weary  and  Jjaplandish  way. 
That  the  poor  traveUers  came  to  the  red  gates 
Half  frosen.     Trust  me.  Cousin  Margaret, 
For  many  a  day  my  memory  hath  play'd 
The  creditor  with  me  on  your  account. 
And  made  me  shame  to  think  that  I  should  owe 
^^  kiQ^  the  debt  of  kindness.     But  in  truth 
Like  Christian  on  his  pilgrimage,  I  bear 
>i  h«svy  a  pack  of  business,  that  albeit 
I  ti>a  OQ  mataily,  in  our  twelve  hours'  race 
Time  leaves  me  distanced.     Loth  indeed  were  I 
Thit  for  a  moment  you  should  lay  to  me 
rakind  neglect ;  mine,  BCargaret,  is  a  heart 
riut  smokes  not,  yet  methinks  there  should  be  some 
Who  know  its  genuine  warmth.     I  am  not  one 
^'ho  can  play  off  my  smiles  and  courtesies 
To  every  Lady  of  her  lap^og  tired 
y^>  vanti  a  play-ttalng ;  I  am  no  sworn  fdend 
(}( half.4n.h0ur,  as  apt  to  leave  as  love ; 
Mine  are  no  mushroom  feelings,  which  spring  up 
At  once  vftboot  a  seed  and  take  no  root, 
^  i^etiest  distrusted.     In  a  narrow  sphere, 
The  Uttle  circle  of  domestic  life, 
I  woald  he  known  and  loved :  the  world  beyond 
I^  not  for  me.     But,  Margaret,  sure  I  think 
Tcit  Tou  should  know  me  well,  for  you  and  I 
Grew  up  together,  and  when  we  look  back 
t>jo  old  times,  our  recollections  paint 
The  tune  fkmiliar  tacn.     Did  I  wield 
The  vaod  of  Merlin's  magic,  I  would  make 
Bnve  witchcraft     We  would  have  a  faery  ship, 
Ar,  a  new  Ark,  as  In  that  other  flood 
^^  tich  swept  the  sons  of  Anak  firom  the  earth ; 
Tfie  Sylphs  ahould  waft  us  to  some  goodly  isle 
L.ke  that  where  whilom  old  ApoUidon, 
Rrdrini;  wiiely  fkoro  the  troublous  world, 
Biilt  up  his  blameteis  spell ;  and  I  would  bid 
The  Sea-Nymphs  pile  around  their  coral  bowers. 
That  we  might  stand  upon  the  beach,  and  mark 
The  £u--off  breakers  shower  their  silver  spray. 
And  hear  the  eternal  roar,  whose  pleasant  sound 
Told  us  that  never  mariner  should  reach 
(>ur  (|tdet  coast     In  such  a  blessed  isle 
^'e  might  renew  the  days  of  infhncy. 
And  Life  like  a  long  childhood  pass  away, 
Without  one  care.     It  may  be,  Margaret, 
Teat  I  shall  yet  be  gather'd  to  my  flriends ; 
^'f  I  am  not  of  thoie  who  live  estranged 
Of  choice,  till  at  the  last  they  join  their  race 


In  the  fhmily- vault    If  so,  if  I  should  lose. 
Like  my  old  fHend  the  Pilgrim,  this  huge  pack 
So  heavy  on  my  shoulders,  I  and  mine 
Bight  pleasantiy  will  end  our  pilgrimage. 
If  not  if  I  should  never  get  beyond 
This  Vanity-town,  there  is  another  world 
Where  fHends  will  meet     And  often,  Margaret 
I  gaze  at  night  into  the  boundless  sky, 
And  think  that  I  shall  there  be  bom  again. 
The  exalted  native  of  some  better  star ; 
And,  like  the  untaught  American,  I  look 
To  find  in  Heaven  the  things  I  loved  on  earth. 


AUTUMN. 

Nat,  William,  nay,  not  so !  the.  changeful  year 

In  all  its  due  successions  to  my  sight 

Presents  but  varied  beauties,  transient  all. 

All  in  their  season  good.     These  lading  leaves. 

That  with  their  rich  variety  of  hues 

Make  yonder  fbrest  in  the  slanting  sun 

So  beautiflil,  in  you  awake  the  thought 

Of  winter,  .  .  cold,  drear  winter,  when  the  trees 

Each  like  a  fleshless  skeleton  shall  stretch 

Its  bare  brown  boughs ;  when  not  a  flower  shall 

spread 
Its  colours  to  the  day,  and  not  a  bird 
Carol  its  joyaunce, .  .  but  all  nature  wear 
One  sullen  aspect  bleak  and  desolate. 
To  eye,  ear,  feeling,  comfortless  alike. 
To  me  their  many-colour'd  beauties  speak 
Of  times  of  merriment  and  festival. 
The  year's  best  holyday ;  I  call  to  mind 
The  schooUboy  days,  when  in  the  falling  leaves 
I  saw  with  eager  hope  the  pleasant  sign 
Of  coming  Christmas ;  when  at  mom  I  took 
My  wooden  kalendar,  and  counting  up 
Once  more  its  often-told  account,  smoothed  off 
Each  day  with  more  delight  the  daily  notch. 
To  you  the  beauties  of  the  autumnal  year 
Make  mournful  emblems,  and  you  think  of  man 
Doom'd  to  the  grave's  long  winter,  spirit-broken. 
Bending  beneath  the  burthen  of  his  years, 
Sense-dull'd  and  fretful,  **  full  of  aches  and  pains,*' 
Tet  clinging  still  to  life.     To  me  they  shew 
The  calm  decay  of  nature  when  the  mind 
Betains  its  strength,  and  in  the  languid  eye 
Beligion's  holy  hoi)es  kindle  a  joy 
That  makes  old  age  look  lovely.     All  to  you 
Is  dark  and  cheerless ;  you  in  this  fidr  world 
JSee  some  destroying  principle  abroad. 
Air,  earth,  and  water  fUll  of  living  things. 
Each  on  the  other  preying ;  and  the  ways 
Of  man,  a  strange  perplexing  labyrinth. 
Where  crimes  and  miseries,  each  producing  each. 
Bender  life  loathsome,  and  destroy  the  hope 
That  should  in  death  bring  comfort  Oh,  my  friend. 
That  thy  faith  were  as  mine  I  that  thou  couldst  see 
Death  still  producing  life,  and  evil  still 
Working  its  own  destruction  ;  couldst  behold 
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The  sun  those  wide-spread  battlements  shall  crest. 
And  silent  years  unharming  shall  go  by. 

Till  centories  in  their  course  invest 

Thy  towers  with  sanctity. 

4. 

But  thou  the  while  shalt  bear, 
To  after-times,  an  old  and  honoured  name, 
And  to  remote  posterity  declare 

Thy  Founder's  virtuous  fiune. 
Fair  structure !  worthy  the  triumphant  age 
Of  glorious  England's  opulence  and  power. 

Peace  be  thy  lasting  heritage, 

And  happiness  thy  dower  I 


XVL 
STANZAS 

▲DDKSSSXD  TO  W.  K.  TUKKZR,  ESQ.,  B.  A.,  Ol^  HIS 
VIKW  or  THS  LAOO  MAGOIOES  FftOM  THE  TOWN 
or   AEONA. 

[BngraTed  for  the  Keepsake  of  1829.] 

1. 
TuEMEE,  thy  pencil  brings  to  mind  a  day 

When  fhmi  Laveno  and  the  Beuscer  hill 
I  over  Lake  Yerbanus  held  my  way 

In  pleasant  fellowship,  with  wind  at  will ; 
Smooth  were  the  waters  wide,  the  sky  serene. 
And  our  hearts  gladden'd  with  the  joyftU  scene ; 

2. 

Joyftil, .  .  for  an  things  minister'd  delight, .  . 

The  lake  and  land,  the  mountains  and  the  vales ; 
The  Alps  their  snowy  summits  rear'd  in  light. 

Tempering  with  gelid  breath  the  summer  gales ; 
And  verdant  shores  and  woods  refiresh'd  the  eye 
That  else  had  ached  beneath  that  brilliant  sky. 

3. 
To  that  elabonte  island  were  we  bound 

Of  yore  the  scene  of  Borromean  pride, .  . 
Folly's  prodigious  work ;  where  all  around. 

Under  Its  coronet  and  self-belled. 
Look  where  you  will,  you  cannot  choose  but  see 
The  obtrusive  motto's  proud  **  Humiutt  I  ** 

4. 

Far  off  the  Borromean  saint  was  seen, 
I>totlnct  though  distant,  o'er  hfs  native  town, 

Where  his  Colossus  with  benignant  mien 
Looks  from  Its  station  on  Arona  down : 

To  it  the  Inland  sailor  lifts  his  eyes. 

From  the  wide  lake,  when  perilous  storms  arise. 

b. 
But  DO  storm  threaten'd  on  that  summer-day; 

The  whole  rich  scene  appear'd  fbr  Joyance  made ; 
With  many  a  gliding  bark  the  mere  was  gay. 

The  fields  and  groves  in  all  their  wealth  arrty'd; 
I  could  have  thought  the  Sun  beheld  with  smiles 
Those  towns  and  palaces  and  popukms  isles. 


6. 

From  ftir  Arona,  even  on  such  a  day. 
When  gladness  was  descending  like  a 

Great  painter,  did  thy  gifted  eye  survey 
The  splendid  scene ;  and,  consdoos  of  its 

Well  hath  thine  hand  inimitable  given 

The  glories  of  the  lake,  and  land,  and  tacA^cn. 

Kuwiek,  18S8. 


XVIL 


ON  A  PICTURE  BY  J.  M.  WKIGHT,  ESQ. 
[BngTSTed  for  the  Keepsake  (^  ISS.J 

I. 
The  sky-lark  hath  perceived  his  priaon-door 

Unclosed ;  for  liberty  the  captive  tifci : 
Puss  eagerly  hath  watched  him  from  the 

And  in  her  grasp  he  flutters,  pants,  and 

S. 

Lucy*s  own  Puss,  and  Lucy's  own  dear  Bird, 
Her  (bster'd  fkvonrites  both  for  many  a  day. 

That  which  the  tender-hearted  giii  preferred. 
She  in  her  fondness  knew  not  sooth  to  aiy. 


3. 
For  if  the  sky-lark*s  pipe  were  shrfll  and 

And  its  rich  tones  the  thrilling  ear  might 
Yet  Pussybel  could  breathe  a  fireside  song 

As  winning,  when  she  lay  on  Lucyli  kneciL 


4. 

Both  knew  her  voice,  and  each  alike  would  seek 
Her  eye,  her  smile,  her  fondling  touch  to  gidn 

How  ftdntly  then  may  words  her  sorrow  speak. 
When  by  the  one  she  sees  the  other  slain. 

5. 
The  fiowers  lUl  scatter'd  from  her  lifted  hands ; 

A  cry  of  grief  she  utters  in  affright ; 
And  self-condemn'd  for  negligence  she  stands 

Aghast  and  helpless  at  the  cruel  sight. 

6. 
Come,  Lucy,  let  me  dry  those  tcarfrd  eyes ; 

Take  thou,  dear  child,  a  lesson  not  onholy* 
From  one  whom  nature  taught  to  roorallae 

Both  in  his  mirth  and  in  his  melancholy. 

7. 
I  will  not  warn  thee  not  to  set  thy  heart 

Too  fondly  upon  perishable  things ; 
In  vain  the  earnest  preacher  spends  his  art 

Upon  that  theme ;  in  vain  the  poet  singa. 


It  Is  our  nature's  strong  necessity, 
And  this  the  soul's  unerring  Instbicts  tell : 

Therefore  I  say,  let  us  love  worthOy, 
Dear  child,  and  then  we  eaimot  love  too  vdL 
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9. 

Better  it  is  all  Unses  to  deplore, 

Vhich  dndAil  affectioxi  can  sustain, 
Tbio  that  the  heart  should,  in  its  inmost  core, 

Harden  without  it,  and  hare  lived  in  Tain. 

10. 
This  love  vhich  thou  hast  laTiah*d,  and  the  woe 

Which  makes  thy  Up  now  quiver  with  distress, 
Are  but  a  vent,  an  innocent  overflow, 

From  the  deep  springs  of  female  tenderness. 

11. 
And  foroething  I  would  teach  thee  from  the  grief 

That  thus  hath  fill'd  those  gentle  eyes  with  tears, 
The  which  may  be  thy  sober,  sure  relief 

When  sorrow  visits  thee  in  after  years. 

12. 
[  isk  not  whither  is  the  spirit  flown 

That  lit  the  eye  which  there  in  death  is  seal'd ; 
Our  Father  hath  not  made  that  mystery  known ; 

Needless  the  knowledge,  therefore  not  reveal'd. 

13. 
3ut  didst  tfaoa  know  in  sure  and  sacred  truth. 

It  bad  a  place  aaaign*d  in  yonder  skies, 
rhere  through  an  endless  lif^  of  Joyous  youth, 

To  warble  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise ; 

14. 
■>Qcy,  if  then  the  power  to  thee  were  given 

In  that  cold  fonn  its  life  to  re-engage, 
^ooidst  thou  call  back  the  warbler  from  its  Heaven, 

To  be  again  the  tenant  of  a  cage? 

15. 
)q1j  that  thou  might'st  cherish  it  again, 

Wouldst  thou  the  object  of  thy  love  recall 
To  mortal  life,  and  chance,  and  change,  and  pain. 

And  death,  which  must  be  suffered  once  by  all? 

16. 
>h.  no,  thou  aay'st :  oh,  surely  not,  not  so  1 

I  md  the  answer  which  those  looks  express  : 
or  pore  and  true  alfection  well  I  know 

Leaves  in  the  heart  no  room  for  selfishness. 

17. 
uch  love  of  an  our  virtues  is  the  gem ; 

We  Inlng  with  us  the  immortal  seed  at  birth : 
>f  heaven  it  is,  and  heavenly;  woe  to  them 

Who  make  it  wholly  earthly  and  of  earth  I 

18. 
^'hat  we  love  perfectly,  for  its  own  sake 

We  love  and  not  our  own,  being  ready  thus 
•liate'er  self-sacrifice  is  ask*d,  to  make ; 

That  which  is  best  for  it,  is  best  for  us. 

19. 
'  Lucy  I  treasure  up  that  pious  thought  I 

It  hath  a  balm  for  aorrow's  deadliest  darts ; 
q4  with  tme  comfort  thou  wilt  find  it  fraught. 

If  grief  should  reach  thee  in  thy  heart  of  hearts. 


xvin. 


1. 


Mr  days  among  the  Dead  are  past ; 

Around  me  I  behold. 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  ; 
My  never-fldling  friends  are  they. 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

2. 
^th  them  I  take  delight  in  weal. 

And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
And  while  I  understand  and  fod 

How  much  to  them  I  owe. 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

3. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead,  with  them 

I  live  in  long-past  years. 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn. 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears. 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

4. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead,  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be. 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  Futurity ; 
Tet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust. 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust 

Kenoick^  1818. 


XIX. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  PERSIAN. 

Lord  !  who  art  merciftil  as  well  as  Just^ 
Incline  thine  ear  to  me,  a  child  of  dust  I 
Not  what  I  would,  O  Lord  I  I  ofSet  thee, 
Alas  !  but  what  I  can. 
Father  Almighty,  who  hast  made  roe  man. 
And  bade  me  look  to  Heaven,  for  Thou  art  there, 
Accept  my  sacrifice  and  humble  prayer. 
Four  things  which  are  not  in  thy  treasury, 
I  lay  before  thee,  Lord,  with  this  petition :  . . 
My  nothingness,  my  wants. 
My  sins,  and  my  contrition. 

Lowtker  CatOe^  18». 


J 
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THE   RETROSPECT. 


CoratoD  U  «  mail  TiJUgv  itboiit  thrte  miles  from  Bath,  » 
Uttla  to  (h«  left  of  the  Bristol  road.  The  numor  wat 
parted  with  by  the  monka  of  Bath,  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  to  Sir  Roger  de  St.  Lo,  in  exchange.  It  con- 
tinued (a  hia  fjinrfly  till  the  reign  of  Bdward  II.,  when  It 
paaanl  to  the  flnoily  of  Ingo,  who  an  aaid  to  have  bee* 
domeatlea  to  the  St.  Lot  for  aevcinl  gmientioM*  In  pro* 
ceaa  of  tUnfl^  U  eam^  to  the  Harrlagtona,  and  wai  ty'thei* 
•old  CO  Joaeph  Laagtoo,  whoae  dangbter  and  heireit 
brought  it  in  oiarriage  to  "William  Gore  Langton,  Eaq. 

The  church  which,  in  1292,  wai  ralued  at  7  marki,  a».  4^., 
wa«  appropriated  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Bath ;  and 
a  Ticarage  ordained  here  by  Blihop  John  de  Drokeniford, 
Hot.  1. 13S1,  decreeing  that  the  vicar  and  his  succewors  in 
perpeUmm  a boold  have  a  ball,  with  chasnbert,  kitchen,  an4 
bakehooacv  with  a  tbM  part  of  tha  ganlMi  and  cuitllage^ 
and  A  pjfiHin  haww,  fwinerlir  btloDglnc  !•  rtM  parioaage  ( 
UMt  b*  abovid  bafft  Me  acre  of  arable  laad,  oooslating  of 
three  paroeUa  late  pari  of  the  demeaiie  of  the  aald  person* 
age,  together  with  common  pasturage  for  bis  swiae  in 
•uch  places  as  the  rector  of  the  said  church  used  that  pri* 
Til^e  I  that  he  should  receive  from  the  prior  and  coovenl 
of  Bath  one  quarter  of  bread-corn  yearly,  and  have  all  the 
altarage,  and  all  small  tithes  of  beans  and  other  blade 
growing  in  the  cottage  endoenret  and  cnltlTated  eurti* 
lagea  throoghout  Che  perish ;  that  the  religious  afoivsald 
andtlieiirsimmsus,  as  raotem  of  the  said  churoh,  should 
have  all  tiM  weble  land,  ^Ith  •  park  beleoglnc  to  the  laid 
(the  acre  aboTe  mentioned  only  excepted),  and  receive  all 
great  tithes,  as  well  of  com  as  of  hnj  i  the  said  religious  to 
sustain  all  burdens,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  incumbent 
on  the  church  as  rectors  thereof.  The  prior  of  Bath  had 
a  yearly  pension  out  of  the  rlcarage  of  4t.**—CoUnu(m'» 
urn.  pfSomenetiMrt^  toL  111.  pp.  M1.-S47. 


Ok  u  I  J<NirDey  tbrough  tbe  vale  of  yean. 
By  luw«B  enUvea*cl,  or  depmt  by  feara, 
Allow  me.  Memory,  in  thy  treasured  atore, 
To  view  tile  days  that  will  return  no  more. 
And  yea  I  before  thine  intellectual  ray. 
The  clouds  of  mental  darkness  melt  away  ! 
As  when,  at  earliest  day*s  awakening  dawn» 
The  hovering  mists  obscure  the  dewy  Iawn« 
O'er  all  tbe  landscape  spread  their  influence  chill. 
Hang  o'er  the  Tale  and  wood,  and  hide  the  hill. 
Anon,  slow-rising,  comes  the  orb  of  day. 
Slow  &de  the  shadowy  mists  and  roll  away. 
The  proepect  opens  on  the  traveller's  sights 
And  hiUs  and  valet  and  woods  reflect  the  living  light 

O  thoiit  the  mistress  of  my  future  days. 
Accept  thy  minstrel's  retrospective  lays ; 
To  whom  the  minstrel  and  the  lyre  belong. 
Accept,  my  EorrB,  Memory's  pensive  song. 
Of  king^paat  days  I  sing,  ere  yet  I  knew 
Or  thought  and  grief,  or  happiness  and  you ; 
Ere  yrt  my  Inlknt  heart  had  leanit  to  prove 
The  CMtt  of  life,  tbe  hopes  and  fears  of  love. 


f  Corston,  twelve  yean  in  various  fortunes  fled 
Hs^  pu^d  with  nttlen  prngneaao'cr  vgr ' 
Since  in  thy  valfi  beeeatk  the  martnr'a  rate 
I  dwelt  an  Imnate  of  the  vWa^e  ectaoeL 
Tet  itiU  will  Memory's  bwy  eye  ratnoe 
Each  little  vestige  of  the  wdWkiwwn  flMt ; 
Each  wonted  haimt.and  aeeae  of  yoathftiljoy; 
Where  meRfanent  has  duer'd  the  tawitje  hstj 
WelL<pleaBed  wQl  Cmcy  stUl  the  spot  aurvej 
When  onoe  he  trlinai»h'd  in  the  boytah  pli9» 
Without  one  care  when  cvesy  aoc 
When  every  evening  annk  to  calm 


Large  waa  the1n«e,  though  ftUen  In 
',  From  its  old  grandeur  and  maiievial  states 
Lord  of  the  manor,  h^pe  the  jovM  8^alp» 
Once  called  his  tsnanta  roimd  the  evMlLliiiv 
Hen  while  the  glow  of  joy  sulAised  his  thoe. 
He  told  his  aneient  cxplolta  In  the  €bmit^ 
And,  prood  Iris  rival  aportsmen  to  surpasi^ 
He  Ut  again  the  pipe,  and  iU*d  again  the 


cT&te 
fln; 


But  now  no  mon  was  heard  at  eariy  mom 
The  ecbotng  clangor  of  the  himtsman^  horn ; 
No  mon  the  eager  hounds  with  deepening  rry 
Leapt  round  him  as  tlieyknew  their  pestlnie  nigh; 
The  Squln  no  mon  obey*d  the  morning  call. 
Nor  fkvotnite  spaniels  flll'd  the  spoilsman's  hatD ; 
For  he,  the  last  descendant  of  his  nee. 
Slept  with  his  fkthers,  and  foiigot  the  t^iaae. 
I    Then  now  in  petty  empin  oW  the  school 
'    The  mighty  mastir  held  despcdc  role ; 
Trembling  fai  silence  all  his  deeds  we  saw, 
His  look  a  mandate,  and  his  word  a  hrw ; 
Seven  hfs  voice,  seven  and  stern  his  mien. 
And  wondrous  strict  he  was,  and  wondrous  wise  Twvcn. 


I 


\ 


Even  now  through  many  a  long  long  year  I  trace 
The  hour  when  first  with  awe  I  viewM  Ms  hct  \ 
Even  now  ncall  my  entrance  at  the  dome, . . 
TwM  the  first  day  1  ever  left  ray  home  ? 
Tean  intervening  have  not  worn  away 
The  deep  remembrance  of  that  wntrhed  Acy, 
Nor  taoXht  me  to  fbrget  my  earliest  frars, 
A  mother^  ft>ndneiis,  and  a  mother's  tMn ; 
When  close  she  prest  me  to  her  aorrawing  bran. 
As  loth  as  even  I  myself  to  part ; 
And  I,  as  I  beheld  her  sorrows  flow, 
With  painf^  effort  hid  my  inwaid 


I 


But  time  to  youtbfiil  tnmblcs  brings  nlM^ 
And  each  new  oblect  weans  the  chOd  ftom  grlel 
Like  April  showen  the  tean  of  youth  deaeend, 

-f  Suddenly  they  fldU  and  suddenly  they  end. 
And  ftesher  pleaaun  checn  the  tiHowInf  ho«r. 

As  briber  shinea  the  tun  after  the  April  ahowrr. 
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Methtnkt  even  now  the  interview  I  tee. 
The  Mlstres's  gUd  smile,  the  Master's  glee ; 
Much  of  my  ftiture  happiness  they  said, 
Much  of  the  easy  life  the  scholars  led, 

!     Of  spadons  play-ground  and  of  wholesome  air, 

I     The  hest  instruction  and  the  tenderest  care  ; 
And  when  I  followed  to  the  garden-door 

'     Uf  &ther,  tin  through  tears  I  saw  no  more, . . 

I     How  dvilly  they  looth'd  my  parting  pain, 
And  never  did  they  speak  so  civilly  again. 

Why  loves  the  soul  on  earlier  years  to  dwell, 
Who  Blemory  spreads  around  her  saddening  spell, 
When  disoonlent,  with  sullen  gloom  o'eicast. 
Turns  fhm  the  present  and  prefers  the  past  ? 
Why  caUs  reflection  to  my  pensive  view 
Each  trifling  act  of  in&ncy  anew, 
£ach  trUHng  act  with  pleasure  pondering  o*er, 
£vcQ  at  the  time  when  trifles  please  no  more  ? 
-  Yet  is  itmemhrance  sweet,  though  well  I  know 
The  days  of  childhood  are  but  days  of  woe ; 
Some  rude  restraint,  some  petty  tyrant  sours 
What  dse  should  be  our  sweetest  blithest  hours ; 
Tet  is  it  sweet  to  call  those  hours  to  mind, . . 
Those  easy  hours  for  ever  Idt  behind ; 
Ere  care  bcgvi  the  spirit  to  oppress. 
When  ignoiance  itself  was  happiness. 


Soch  was  my  state  in  those  remember'd  years 
When  two  small  acres  bounded  all  my  fean; 
And  tkerefcre  stiU  with  pleasure  I  recall 
The  tapestried  school,  the  bright  brown-boarded 

hall» 
The  murmuring  brook,  that  every  rooming  saw 
The  doe  observance  of  the  cleanly  law ; 
The  walnuts,  where,  when  &vour  would  allow. 
Full  oft  I  went  to  search  each  well-stript  bough ; 
The  ciab-tree,  which  supplied  a  secret  hoard 
With  roasted  crabs  to  deck  the  wintry  board ; 
These  trifling  oUJects  then  my  heart  possest, 
These  trifling  oluects  still  reinain  imprest ; 
So  when  with  unskill'd  hand  some  idle  hind 
Carres  his  rude  name  within  a  sapling's  rind. 
In  after  years  the  peasant  lives  to  see 
The  expanding  letters  grow  as  grows  the  tree ; 
ThoDgfa  evexy  winter'it  desolating  sway 
Shake  the  hoarse  grove  and  sweep  the  leaves  away, 
That  rude  inacription  unefbced  will  last» 
Uoalter'd  by  the  storm  or  wintry  blast 

Oh  whOe  well  pleased  the  letter'd  traveller  roams 
Among  old  temples,  palaces,  ahd  domes, 
Stiap  with  the  Arab  o'er  the  wreck  of  time 
Where  erst  Palmyra's  towers  arose  sublime, 
Or  marts  the  lasy  Turk's  lethargic  pride. 
And  Grecian  slavery  on  Ilyssus*  side. 
Oh  he  it  mhic»  aloof  firom  public  strife, 
To  mark  the  changfii  of  domestic  life. 


The  alter'd  scenes  where  once  I  bore  a  part. 
Where  every  change  of  fortune  strikes  tiie  heart 
As  when  the  merry  bells  with  echoing  sound 
Proclaim  the  news  of  victory  around, 
Bcgoicing  patriots  run  the  news  to  spread 
Of  glorious  conquest  and  of  thousands  dead. 
All  join  the  loud  huzsah  with  eager  breath. 
And  triiunph  in  the  tale  of  blood  and  death ; 
But  if  extended  on  the  battle-plain. 
Cut  off  in  conquest  some  dear  friend  be  slain, 
Affection  then  will  fill  the  sorrowing  eye. 
And  suffering  Nature  grieve  that  one  should  die. 

Cold  was  the  mom,  and  bleak  the  wintry  blast 
Blew  o'er  the  meadow,  when  I  saw  thee  last 
My  bosom  bounded  as  I  wander'd  round 
With  silent  step  the  long-remember'd  ground. 
Where  I  had  loiter'd  out  so  many  an  hour. 
Chased  the  gay  butterfly,  and  cull'd  the  flower, 
J  Sought  the  swift  arrow's  erring  course  to  trace, 
Or  with  mine  equals  vied  amid  the  chase. 
I  saw  the  church  where  I  had  slept  away 
The  tedious  service  of  the  summer  day ; 
Or,  hearing  sadly  all  the  preacher  told. 
In  winter  waked  and  shiver'd  with  the  cold. 
Oft  have  my  footsteps  roam'd  the  sacred  ground 
W^ere  heroes,  kings,  and  poets  sleep  around  ; 
Oft  traced  the  mouldering  castle's  ivied  wall. 
Or  aged  convent  tottering  to  its  fall ; 
Tet  never  had  my  bosom  felt  such  pain. 
As,  Conton,  when  I  saw  thy  scenes  again ; 
For  many  a  long-lost  pleasure  came  to  view. 
For  many  a  long-past  sorrow  rose  anew ; 
Where  whilom  all  were  friends  I  stood  alone. 
Unknowing  all  I  saw,  of  all  I  saw  unknown. 


f  There,  where  my  little  hands  were  wont  to  rear 
With  pride  the  earliest  salad  of  the  year ; 
Where  never  idle  weed  to  spring  was  seen, 
Rank  thorns  and  nettles  rear'd  their  lieads  ob- 
scene. 
Still  all  around  and  sad,  I  saw  no  more 
The  playful  group,  nor  heard  the  playful  roar ; 
There  echoed  round  no  shout  of  mirth  and  glee, 
It  seero'd  as  though  the  world  were  changed  like 
me  I 

Enough  I  It  boots  not  on  the  past  to  dwell,  .  . 
Fair  scene  of  other  years,  a  long  fhrewell ! 
Bouse  up,  my  soul  I  It  boots  not  to  repine. 
Bouse  up  !  for  worthier  feelings  should  be  thine  ; 
Thy  path  is  plain  and  straight,  .  .  that  light  is 

given, .  . 
Onward  in  fidth, .  .  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven. 

Oitford,  1794. 
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Reznore  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  rlchet ;  feed  me  with  food  coovenlent  far  mm," 

The  toords  vf  Agmr. 
OIKOI  /SiXrt^w  ii?si.  vnt  fiXmCi^  -n  ^v^ij^i. 

Hesiod. 


Tkt  one  Song  more  !  one  high  and  solemn  strain 

Ere,  Fhccbus !  on  thy  temple's  niin'd  wall 

I  hang  the  silent  harp :  there  may  its  strings. 

When  the  rude  tempest  shakes  the  aged  pile. 

Make  melancholy  music.     One  song  more  ! 

Penates,  hear  me  I  for  to  you  I  hymn 

The  votive  lay ;  whether,  as  sages  deem. 

Ye  dwell  in  inmost  >  Heaven,  the  Counsellors* 

Of  Jove ;  or  if,  Supreme  of  Deities, 

All  things  are  yours,  and  In  your  holy  train 

Jove  proudly  ranks,  and  Juno,  white-arm'd  Queen, 

And  wisest  of  Immortals,  the  dread  Maid 

Athenian  Pallas.     Venerable  Powers, 

Hearken  your  hjrmn  of  praise !     Though  from  your 

rites 
Estranged,  and  exiled  fh>m  your  altars  long, 
I  have  not  ceased  to  love  you.  Household  Gods ! 
In  many  a  long  and  melancholy  hour 
Of  solitude  and  sorrow,  hath  my  heart 
With  earnest  longings  pray'd  to  rest  at  length 
Beside  your  hallow'd  hearth, .  .  for  Peace  is  there  I 
Yes,  I  have  loved  you  long  !  I  call  on  ye 
Yourselves  to  witness  with  what  holy  joy, 
Shunning  the  common  herd  of  humankind, 
I  have  retired  to  watch  your  lonely  fires 
And  commune  with  myself:  .  .  delightAiI  hours. 
That  gave  mysterious  pleasure,  made  me  know 
Mine  inmost  heart.  Its  weakness  and  its  strength. 
Taught  me  to  cherish  with  devoutest  care 
Its  deep  unworldly  feelings,  taught  me  too 
The  best  of  lessons  —  to  retpect  myself. 

Nor  have  I  ever  ceased  to  reverence  you. 
Domestic  Deities  !  from  the  first  dawn 
Of  reason,  through  the  adventurous  paths  of  youth 
Even  to  this  better  day,  when  on  mine  ear 
The  uproar  of  contending  nations  sounds 
But  like  the  pacing  wind,  and  wakes  no  pulse 
To  tumult     When  a  child  ...  (for  still  I  love 
To  dwell  with  fondness  on  my  childish  years,) 
When  Ant,  a  little  one,  I  left  my  home, 
I  can  remember  the  first  grief  I  felt. 
And  the  first  palnfiil  smile  that  clothed  my  front 
With  feelings  not  its  own  :  sadly  at  night 
I  sat  me  down  beside  a  stranger's  hearth ; 

1  H«DC»  one  explanatloa  of  the  name  Penates,  because 
they  were  luppoMd  to  reign  in  the  Inmost  heavens. 

*  This  was  the  belief  of  the  ancient  lletruaci.  who  called 
them  Concertet  and  Compilers. 


And  when  the  lingering  hour  of  rest  was  come. 
First  wet  with  tears  my  pillow.     As  I  grew 
In  yeara  and  knowledge,  and  the  course  of  time 
Developed  the  young  feelings  of  my  heart. 
When  most  I  loved  in  solitude  to  rove 
Amid  the  woodland  gloom  ;  or  where  the  rocks 
Darken'd  old  Avon's  stream,  in  the  ivied  cave 
Recluse  to  sit  and  brood  the  Aiture  song, .  . 
Yet  not  the  less,  Penatks,  loved  I  then 
Your  altars ;  not  the  less  at  evening  hour 
Loved  I  beside  the  well-trimm*d  fire  to  sit, 
Absorb'd  in  many  a  dear  deceitAil  dream 
Of  visionary  joys,  .  .  deceitful  dreams, .  . 
And  yet  not  vain  ;  for  painting  purest  Miss, 
They  form'd  to  Fancy's  mould  her  votary^  lieart. 

By  Cherwell's  sedgey  side,  and  in  the  meads 
Where  Isis  in  her  calm  clear  stream  reflects 
The  willow's  bending  boughs,  at  early  dawn. 
In  the  noon-tide  hour,  and  when  the  nigtat-intst 

rose, 
I  have  remember'd  you :  and  when  the  noise 
Of  lewd  Intemperance  on  my  lonely  ear 
Burst  with  load  tumult,  as  recluse  I  sate. 
Musing  on  days  when  man  should  be  redeem'd 
From  servitude,  and  vice,  and  wretchedness, 
I  bless'd  you.  Household  Oods  I  because  I  loved 
Your  peaceful  altars  and  serener  rites. 
Nor  did  I  cease  to  reverence  you,  when  driven 
Amid  the  Jarring  crowd,  an  unfit  roan 
To  mingle  with  the  worid  i  still,  still  my  heart 
Sigh'd  for  your  sanctuary,  and  inly  pined  ; 
And  loathing  human  converse,  I  have  stray*d 
Where  o'er  the  sea-beach  chilly  howl'd  the  blMt, 
And  gased  upon  the  world  of  waves,  and  wUhM 
That  I  were  hr  beyond  the  Atlantic  deep. 
In  woodland  haunts,  a  8<iioumer  with  Peace. 

Not  idly  did  the  ancient  poets  diram. 
Who  peopled  earth  with  Deities.     They  trod 
The  wood  with  reverence  where  the  Dryads  dwelt ; 
At  day's  dim  dawn  or  evening's  misty  hour 
They  saw  the  Oreads  on  their  mounuln  haunts. 
And  (elt  their  holy  infiuence ;  nor  Impure 
Of  thought,  nor  ever  with  polluted  hands,' 

IlM-n  *i««t.  9fn  y  iwfv  «^  U  vaAm  ^«|f«, 

Xkf «f  ti^tuu*H  ciAvi(f««^  ^mrt  As»s^* 

'Of  rtrsiM*  l*mZ%^  •«««r«V4  It  X^H"*  awwiv. 

T«l«  ZHm  t^urMTi,  ««j  miytm  %mmm»  ttn^wu  — tl  >.  4 
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T'Xich'd  they  ^thout  a  prayer  the  Naiad's  spring; 
N«>r  without  reverence  to  the  River  God 
(.  r..iv$'d  in  unhappy  hour  his  limpid  stream. 
Yet  was  this  influence  transient ;  such  brief  awe 
Iit«piring  as  the  thunder's  long  loud  peal 
>thke<(  to  the  feeble  spirit.     Household  Qods, 
Not  such  your  empire  I  in  your  votaries'  breasts 
N )  nu>nientary  impulse  ye  awalce ; 
Nor  fleeting,  like  their  local  energies. 
The  deep  devotion  that  your  fanes  impart 

<  >  ye  whom  Youth  has  wilder'd  on  your  way, 

<  >r  Pleasure  with  her  syren  song  hath  lured, 
i>r  Fame  with  spirit-stirring  trump  hath  caird 

To  climb  her  summits,  .  .  to  your  Household  Gods 
Re-rum  ;  for  not  in  Pleasure's  gay  abodes, 
Nar  in  the  unquiet  unsafe  halls  of  Fame 
I>i>th  Happiness  abide.     O  ye  who  grieve 
Much  fiir^  the  miseries  of  your  fellow-kind, 
M  ire  for  their  vices ;  ye  whose  honest  eyes 
*^.xjw1  on  Oppression, — ye  whose  honnt  hearts 
Ikat  high  when  Freedom  sounds  her  dread  alarm ; 
o  ye  who  quit  the  path  of  peaceful  life 
Orusadins  fixr  mankind  .  .  a  spaniel  race 
That  lick  the  hand  that  beats  them,  or  tear  all 
Alike  in  frenzy;  to  your  Household  Gods 
Return !  for  by  their  altars  Virtue  dwells. 
And  Happiness  with  her ;  for  by  their  fires 
TranquQIity,  in  no  unsocial  mood, 
Sit&  silent,  listening  to  the  pattering  shower ; 
For,  so  Suspicion  i  sleep  not  at  the  gate 
Of  Wisdocn,  Falsehood  shall  not  enter  there. 

As  on  the  height  of  some  huge  eminence. 
Reach 'd  with  long  labour,  the  way-fiuing  man 
Pauses  avrhile,  and  gasing  o'er  the  plain 
With  many  a  sore  step  travelVd,  turns  him  then 
Serious  to  contemplate  the  onward  road. 
And  calls  to  mind  the  comforts  of  his  home. 
And  digits  that  he  has  left  them,  and  resolves 
To  >tray  no  more :  I  on  my  way  of  life 
Muse  thus,  Penates,  and  with  firmest  faith 
I»evote  myself  to  you.     I  will  not  quit, 
To  mingle  with  the  crowd,  your  calm  abodes, 
>A~here  by  the  evening  hearth  Contentment  sits 
Ami  hears  the  cricket  chirp ;  where  Love  delights 
To  dwell,  and  on  your  altars  lays  his  torch 
That  bums  with  no  eztinguishable  flame. 

Hear  me,  ye  Powers  benignant  1  there  is  one    ;^ 
Mm<  be  mine  inmate,  .  .  for  I  may  not  choose 
But  tove  him.     He  is  one  whom  many  wrongs 


••  Whene'er  thy  feet  the  rirer  ford  essay, 
WhoM  flowtng  current  wlndi  its  limpid  way. 
Thy  hands  amid  the  pleasant  waters  lare ; 
And  lowly  gasing  on  the  beauteous  ware. 
Appease  the  River  God:  if  thou  perverse 
Pass  with  unsprinUed  lumds,  a  heavy  curse 
Shall  rest  upon  thee  from  the  observant  skies. 
And  alter-woes  retributive  arise.*'  £Uon. 

^     **  Oft  thoa^  Wisdem  wake.  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Sinpiictty 
Resigns  Iser  charge,  while  Goodness  thinlts  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems."  MUion. 

'  One  of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  tyrant  Nabls.   If  one 
of  h;s  KibleoO  refused  to  Fend  him  money,  he  commanded 


Have  sicken'd  of  the  world.     There  was  a  time 
When  he  would  weep  to  hear  of  wickedness. 
And  wonder  at  the  tale  ;  when  for  the  opprest 
He  felt  a  brother's  pity,  to  the  oppressor 
A  good  roan's  honest  anger.     His  quick  eye 
Betray'd  each  rising  feeling ;  every  thought 
Leapt  to  his  tongue.     When  first  among  mankind 
He  mingled,  by  himself  he  judged  of  them. 
And  loved  and  trusted  them,  to  Wisdom  deaf. 
And  took  them  to  his  bosom.     Falsehood  met 
Her  unsuspecting  victim,  fair  of  front, 
And  lovely  as  Apega's  ^  sculptured  form, 
Like  that  &lse  image  caught  his  warm  embrace. 
And  pierced  his  open  breast.     The  reptile  race 
Clung  round  his  bosom,  and  with  viper  folds 
Encircling,  stung  the  fool  who  foster'd  them. 
His  mother  was  Simplicity,  his  sire 
Benevolence ;  in  earlier  days  he  bore 
His  father's  name  ;  the  world  who  injured  him 
Call  him  Blisanthropy.     I  may  not  choose 
But  love  him,  Household  Cvods !  for  we  grew  up 
Together,  and  in  the  same  school  were  bred. 
And  our  poor  fortunes  the  same  course  have  held. 
Up  to  this  hour. 

Penates  I  some  there  are 
Who  say,  that  not  in  the  inmost  heaven  ye  dwell, 
Gazing  with  eye  remote  on  all  the  ways 
Of  man,  his  Guardian  Gods ;  wiselier  they  deem 
A  dearer  interest  to  the  human  race 
Links  you,  yourselves  the  Spirits  of  the  Dead. 
No  roortid  eye  may  pierce  the  invisible  world. 
No  light  of  human  reason  penetrate 
The  depth  where  Truth  lies  hid.     Yet  to  this  faith 
My  heart  with  instant  syrofMithy  assents  ; 
And  I  would  judge  all  systems  and  all  faiths 
By  that  best  touchstone,  from  whose  test  Deceit   . 
Shrinks  like  the  Arch-Flend  at  Ithuriel's  spear ; 
And  Sophistry's  gay  glittering  bubble  bursts, 
As  at  the  spousals  of  the  Nereid's  son, 
When  that  false  Florimel',  with  her  prototype 
Set  side  by  side,  in  her  unreal  charms. 
Dissolved  away. 

Nor  can  the  halls  of  Heaven 
Give  to  the  human  soul  such  kindred  joy, 
As  hovering  o'er  its  earthly  haunts  it  feels. 
When  with  the  breeze  it  dwells  around  the  brow 
Of  one  beloved  on  earth  ;  or  when  at  night 
In  dreams  it  comes,  and  brings  with  it  the  Days 
And  Joys  that  are  no  more.     Or  when,  perchance 
With  power  permitted  to  alleviate  ill 
And  fit  the  sufferer  for  the  coming  woe, 

him  to  embrace  his  Apega ;  the  statue  of  a  beautiful  Woman 
so  formed  as  to  clasp  the  victim  to  her  breast,  in  which  a 
pointed  dagger  was  concealed. 

3    "  Then  did  he  set  her  by  that  snowy  one. 
Like  the  true  saint  beside  the  image  set. 
Of  both  their  beauties  to  make  paragpne 
And  trial  whether  should  the  honour  get ; 
Streightway  so  soone  as  tmth  together  met. 
The  enchaunted  damsell  vanish'd  into  nought ; 

Her  snowy  substance  melted  as  with  heat ; 
Ne  of  that  goodly  hew  remayned  ougltt 
*    But  the  empty  girdle  which  about  her  wast  was  wrought." 

Spenser. 
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Some  strange  presage  the  Spirit  breathes,  and  flUf 

The  breast  with  ominous  fear,  preparing  it 

For  sorrow,  pours  into  the  afflicted  heart 

The  balm  of  resignation,  and  inspiret 

IVith  heavenly  hope.     Even  as  b  child  delights 

To  visit  day  by  day  the  favourite  plant 

His  hand  has  sown,  to  mark  its  gradual  growth, 

And  watch  all-anxious  for  the  promised  flower ; 

Thus  to  the  blest  spirit  in  innocence 

And  pure  afTections  like  a  little  child. 

Sweet  will  it  be  to  hover  o*er  the  friends 

Beloved ;  theti  sweetest,  if,  as  duty  prompts, 

With  earthly  care  we  in  their  breasts  have  wwn 

The  seeds  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  holy  flowers 

Whose  odonr  Teacbeth  Heaven. 

When  my.sick  Heart 
(8lck»  with  hope  long  delay *d,  than  which  no  care 
Weighs  on  the  spirit  heavier,)  from  itself 
Seeks  the  best  comfort,  often  have  I  deem*d 
That  thon  didst  witness  evcty  Inmost  thought, 
SKWAax> !  my  dear  t  dear  friend  !    For  not  in  vain, 
O  eariy  swiumon'd  on  thy  heavenly  course. 
Was  thy  brief  scooum  here ;  me  didst  thou  leave 
With  strengthened  step  to  follow  the  right  path. 
Tin  we  «liaU  meet  agi^.     Meantime  I  soothe 
The  deep  regret  of  nature,  with  belief, 
O  Edmund  !  that  thkie  eye*i  celestial  ken 
Pervades  me  now,  marking  with  do  mean  joy 
The  moveroents  of  the  heact  that  loved  thee  well  I 

Such  feelings  Nature  prompts,  «od  henoe  your 
rites, 
Domestic  Goda!  oroie.    When  for  hi»  son 
With  ceaseless  grief  Syrophaaas  bewaird» 
Mourning  bis  a^e  left  chiidless,  and  his  wealth 
Heapt  for  an  alien,  be  with  obstinate  eye 
Still  on  the  imaged  marble  of  the  dead 
Dwelt,  pampering  sorrow.     TUtber  fhmi  hit  wrath, 
A  safe  asylum,  fled  the  vfTcndiag  sUve, 
And  garlanded  the  statue*  and  implored 
His  young  lout  lord  to  save.     Aemembronce  then 
Soften 'd  the  father,  and  he  loved  to  see 
The  votive  wreath  reuew'd,  and  the  rich  smoke 
Curl  from  the  costly  censer  slow  and  sweet. 
From  Egypt  soon  the  sorrow-soothlng  rites 
Divulging  spread;  before  your  Idol  forms < 
By  every  hearth  the  blinded  Pagan  knelt. 
Pouring  his  prayers  to  these,  and  offering  there 
Vain  sacrifice  or  impious,  and  sometimes 
With  human  blood  your  sanctuary  deflled. 
Till  the  flrst  Brutus,  tyrant'Comjuering  chief. 
Arose  ;  he  first  the  impious  rites  put  down, 
He  fltliest,  who  for  Freedom  lived  and  died, 
The  friend  of  humankind.     Then  did  your  feasts 
Frequent  recur  and  Uomeless ;  and  when  oome 
The  solemn  festival  9,  whose  happiest  rites 
Emblem'd  Equality,  the  holiest  truth, 
Crown'd  with  gay  garlands  were  your  statues  leca. 
To  you  the  fragrant  cenier  smoked,  to  you 

1  "  Hope  defcrrvd  maketh  the  heart  ifck."    Proifa*$. 

'*  QuA  non  grsTtor  mortallbui  addlta  curs, 
Spu  uU  lonxa  veoit."  Simtimt, 

*  It  Is  not  ccrulnly  known  under  whst  form  the  Pen«tct 


The  rich  libation  flowed :  vain  sacriflee  1 
For  not  the  poppy  wreath  nor  fhiits  nor  wine 
Te  ask,  Penates  I  nor  the  altar  cleansed 
With  many  a  tnyitio  form ;  ye  ask  the  heart 
Made  pure,  and  by  domestic  Peace  and  Love 
Hallow'd  to  you. 

Hearken  your  hymn  of  pFai«>c. 
Penates !  to  your  shrines  I  come  for  rest. 
There  only  to  be  found.     Often  at  ere. 
As  in  my  wanderings  I  have  seen  for  off 
Some  lonely  light  that  spake  of  comfort  there. 
It  told  my  heart  of  many  a  joy  of  home. 
When  I  was  homeless.     Often  as  X  gaoed 
From  some  high  eminence  on  goodly  voles 
And  cots  and  villages  embowered  belonr. 
The  thought  would  rise  that  all  to  me  was  strange 
Amid  the  scene  so  fkir,  nor  one  small  spot 
Where  my  tired  mind  might  re$t,  and  call  It  ITowtr^ 
There  is  a  magic  in  that  little  word : 
It  is  a  mystic  circle  that  surrounds 
Comforts  and  virtues  never  knowa  beyond 
The  hallowed  limit     Often  has  my  heart 
Ached  for  that  quiet  haven  1  Haven*d  now, 
I  think  of  those  in  thia  world's  wlldeniess 
Who  wander  on  and  find  no  ho^ie  of  rest 
Till  to  the  grave  they  go ;  then  Poverty, 
Hollow-eyed  flend,  the  child  of  Wealth  and  Power, 
Bad  of&pring  of  worse  parents,  aye  aflUcts, 
Cankering  with  her  foul  mildews  the  chill'd  heart : . . 
Them  Want  with  scorpion  scourge  drives  to  the  dirn 
Of  Guilt :  .  .  them  Slaughter  for  the  price  of  death 
Throws  to  her  raven  brood.     Oh,  not  on  them, 
God  of  eternal  Juatloe  1  not  on  them 
Let  fkll  thy  thunder  1 

HooKfaold  Deities  t 
Then  only  shall  he  Happlneas  on  eniO 
When  man  shall  foel  yonr  ooered  power,  an4  loiev 
Your  tranquil  joys;  tiien  shall  the  eity  rtaMtf 
A  huge  void  sepulchre,  and  on  the  site 
Where  fortresses  and  palaeet  have  stood. 
The  olive  grow,  there  shall  the  Tree  of  Feaee 
Strike  its  roots  deep  and  flourish.    Thla  the  stale 
Shall  bless  the  race  redeea'd  of  Man,  when  Wonttfe 
And  Power  and  all  their  hideous  pfofteny 
Shall  sink  annihilate,  and  all  mankind 
Live  in  the  equal  brotherhood  of  leve. 
Heart-calming  hope,  and  sore !  for  hitherwHd 
Tend  all  the  tumulU  of  the  troubled  wurl4 
Its  woes,  its  wisdom,  and  its  wickedness 
Alike ; .  .  so  He  hath  will'd,  whose  wUl  is  juiL 

Meantime,  all  hoping  and  expecting  aH 
In  patient  faith,  to  you.  Domestic  Code  1 
Studious  of  other  lore  than  song,  I  come. 
Tet  shall  my  Heart  remember  the  past  yean 
With  honest  prld«,  trusting  that  not  In  vain 
Lives  the  pure  song  e#  Liberty  and  TtoCIl 

Bn'slott  1796* 

were  worthtppfd  \  according  to  tflme.  as  «ood«iB  or  br«f  it 
rods  sh^iMi  like  crmnpeU;  aocon!lnff  to  otbcn,  Hm^  *rr* 
represrolod  as  fDong  naa. 

s  The  Saturnalia. 
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Tm  foUoviag  Eclogues.  T  believe,  bear  do  resemblance  to 
aaj  poems  Id  oar  language.  This  species  of  composition  has 
berooe  popular  In  Gertnany,  and  I  was  induced  to  attempt 
:t  b;  vhat  v«  told  me  of  tb«  Oeraian  IdjHs  by  ifif  tHend 
Mr.  William  Ikrlor  of  Norwich.  So  fiir,  therefore,  these 
pMti  nuj  be  deemed  ImHatfaroit,  ttaoofh  I  am  not  acquainted 
•iU  tbe  Gensan  lan^age  at  presMit,  and  have  never  teen 
uf  frmilatioos  or  spedrocn*  in  ttUs  kind. 

With  iskd  Ed<»gtte«  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted,  from 
Titjnis  said  Corydon  down  to  our  English  Strephons  and 
Thjraiies.  No  kind  of  poetry  can  boast  of  more  illustrloi^ 
BsmH,  or  is  more  disttnguisbed  by  the  serrlle  dulness  Of 
^vtufied  nonsense.  Pastoral  writers,  *  more  silly  t)ian  their 
ilMcp."  have,  like  tlKir  aboep,  gone  on  in  the  samt  tradk 
UK  after  joedier.  Goiy  stmok  into  a  new  path.  His 
Klogun  wen  tkm  oDlj  ones  which  ioteresied  me  wh«n  I 
vu  a  boy,  and  did  not  know  thoy  were  burlesque.  The 
Mbieet  would  fiiraish  fnatier  for  an  eaaay,  but  this  is  not  the 
pace  far  it. 


h 


THE  OLD  MAHSIO]!l»>HOUS£. 

BVBAM6XB. 

Ou>  Mend !  why  you  wem  bent  od  parfob  daty» 
Bradtinc  Uic^.hJghwfejr  stones^ . .  and  'th  a  taak 
SumewbaC  too  bard  metUnks  for  age  lik«  youn  1 

OLD  XAM. 

^y  y«i  1  t&f  one  tritb  sucdi  a  weight  of  years 
rpoD  kb  hack  t . .  Vve  tiv«d  bere^  man  and  boy» 
la  thji  ttmt  pariiib;  wen  nigh  the  full  9gQ 
Of  man,  bebifi  Iwni  upon  threescore  and  tern 
I  can  rememfau*  dxty  yvan  ago 
Tbr  beantifyfaig  of  this  nurasion  here, 
^^Hoay  lata  Lady's  fiiifaer»  the  old  Sqidre, 
Csne  to  Kbt  eitate. 

8VajLlf0KB« 

Vfhy  then  you  have  outlasted 
An  hb  imitfpvemrnta,  for  yon  see  they're  making 
<^nat  alterations  hen. 

ou»  siA.ir. 

Ay . .  gfeat  indeed ! 
And  if  my  poot  old  Lady  cxHiM  liae  up .  . 
fiod  rest  her  soul  I  'twould  grieve  her  to  behold 
^i^bat  wicked  work  la  here. 

axftjuioxa* 

They've  set  about  it  . 
In  right  good  earnest.    All  the  front  is  gone  ( 
Here's  to  be  tnrf^  they  tell  me,  and  a  road 
Bound  to  the  door.     There  were  some  yew  trees  too 
Stnod  b  the  court. . . 


OLD   MAX. 

Ay,  Master  t  fine  old  trees  I 
Lord  bless  us  I  I  have  heard  my  tkther  say 
His  grandlather  could  just  remember  back 
When  they  were  planted  there.    It  was  my  task 
To  k^ep  them  trlmm'd,  and  'twas  a  pleasure  to  me  ; 
All  straight  and  smooth,  and  like  a  great  green  wall  I 
My  poor  old  lady  many  a  time  would  come 
And  tell  me  where  to  clip,  for  she  had  play'd 
In  childhood  under  them,  and  'twas  her  pride 
To  keep  them  in  their  b<»uty.    Plague,  I  say, 
On  their  new-fimgled  whimsies  i  we  shall  have 
A  modem  shrubbery  here  stuck  full  of  ftrs 
And  your  pert  poplar  trees ; » . ,  I  could  as  soon 
Have  plough'd  my  &ther*s  grave  as  cot,  them  down  t 

srajLiroBa. 
But  'twin  be  lighter  and  more  cheerfbl  now ;  • 
A  fine  smooth  turf,  and  with  a  carriage  road 
That  sweeps  conveniently  from  gate  to  gate. 
I  like  a  shrubbery  too,  fbr  it  looks  trmHH ; 
And  then  there's  some  variety  about  it 
In  spring  the  lilac  and  th«'  snow-ball  flower. 
And  the  laburnum  with  its  golden  strings 
Waving  In  the  wind :    And  when  the  autumn  comes 
The  bright  red  berries  of  the  mountain-ash. 
With  pines  enough  in  winter  to  look  green, 
Ahd  inmw  that  something  lives.    Sure  this  is  better 
Than  a  great  hedge  of  yew,  maldng  it  look 
All  the  year  round  like  winter,  and  for  ever 
IXropping  its  poisonous  leaves  from  the  under  houghs 
Wither'd  and  bare. 

OLD  MAK. 

Ay  I  SO  the  new  Squire  thinks ', 
And  pretty  work  he  makes  of  it !    What  'tis 
To  have  a  stranger  come  to  an  old  house  1 

It  seems  you  know  him  not? 

OLD   MAK. 

No,  Sir,  not  L 
They  tell  me  he's  expected  daily  now ; 
But  in  my  Lady's  time  he  never  came 
But  once,  for  they  were  very  distant  kin. 
If  be  had  play'd  about  here  when  a  chikl 
In  that  fore  court,  and  eat  the  yew4)errieB, 
And  sate  in  the  porch,  threading  the  jessamine  flowers 
Which  fell  so  thick,  he  had  not  had  the  heart 
To  mar  all  thus  1 

STRANGKIC 

Come  1  come  I  all  is  not  wrpng ; 
Those  old  dark  windows. . . 
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OLD    MAN. 

They're  demolish 'd  too, . . 
As  if  he  could  not  see  through  casement  glass  1 
The  very  red-breasts,  that  so  regular 
Came  to  my  Lady  for  her  morning  crumbs, 
Wo'n't  know  the  windows  now  I 

STRANOSR. 

Nay  they  were  small, 
And  then  so  darkened  round  with  jessamine. 
Harbouring  the  vermin'; .  .  yet  I  could  have  wbh*d 
That  jessamine  had  been  saved,  which  canopied 
And  bower'd  and  lined  the  porch. 

OLD    MAN. 

It  did  one  good 
To  pass  within  ten  yards  when  'twas  in  blossom. 
There  was  a  sweet-briar  too  that  grew  beside  ; 
My  Lady  loved  at  evening  to  sit  there 
And  knit ;  and  her  old  dog  lay  at  her  feet 
And  slept  in  the  sun  ;  'twas  an  old  favourite  dog, . . 
She  did  not  love  him  less  that  he  was  old 
And  feeble,  and  he  always  had  a  place 
By  the  fl  re-side :  and  when  he  died  at  last 
She  made  me  dig  a  grave  in  the  garden  for  him. 
For  she  was  good  to  ali !  a  woeful  day 
'Twas  for  the  poor  when  to  her  grave  she  went  I 

STRANGER. 

They  lost  a  friend  then  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

You're  a  stranger  here. 
Or  you  wouldn't  ask  that  question.    Were  they  sick  ? 
She  had  rare  cordial  waters,  and  for  herbs 
She  could  have  taught  the  Doctors.    Then  at  winter, 
When  weekly  she  distributed  the  bread 
In  the  poor  old  poreh,  to  see  her  and  to  hear 
The  blessings  on  her  !  and  I  warrant  them 
They  were  a  blessing  to  her  when  her  wealth 
Had  been  no  comfort  else.     At  Christmas  Sir  I 
It  would  have  warm'd  your  heart  if  you  had  seen 
Her  Christmas  kitchen, .  .  how  the  blazing  tire 
Made  her  fine  pewter  shine,  and  holly  boughs 
So  cheerful  red, .  . .  and  as  for  misseltoe, .  . 
The  finest  bush  that  grew  in  the  country  round 
Was  mark'd  for  Madam.     Then  her  old  ale  went 
So  bountiful  about !  a  Christmas  cask. 
And  'twas  a  noble  one  1 .  .  .  God  help  roe.  Sir  I 
But  I  shall  never  see  such  days  again. 

STRANGER. 

Things  may  be  better  yet  than  you  suppose. 
And  you  should  hope  the  best. 

OLD    MAN. 

It  don't  look  well, . . 
These  alterations.  Sir !    I'm  an  old  man. 
And  love  the  good  old  fashions  ;  we  don't  find 
CMd  bounty  in  new  houses.     They've  dcstroy'd 
All  that  my  Lady  loved  ;  her  favourite  walk 
Orubb'd  up, . .  and  they  do  say  that  the  great  row 
(>f  elms  behind  the  bouse,  which  meet  a- top. 
They  must  fall  too.     Well  1  well !  I  did  not  think 
To  live  to  see  all  this,  and  *tb  perhaps 
A  comfort  I  shan't  live  to  see  It  long. 


STRANGER. 

But  sure  all  changes  are  not  needs  for  the 
My  fKend  ? 

^    OLD   MAN. 

May.li9  they  mayn't.  Sir ;..  for  all  that 
I  like  what  I've  been  used  to.     I  remember 
All  this  from  a  child  up,  and  now  to  lose  it, 
'Tis  losing  an  old  friend.     There's  nothing  left 
As  'twas ; . .  I  go  abroad  and  only  meet 
With  men  whose  ftthers  I  remember  boys ; 
The  brook  that  used  to  run  before  my  door. 
That's  gone  to  the  great  pond ;  the  trees  I  learnt 
To  climb  are  down  ;  and  I  see  nothing  now 
That  tells  me  of  old  times, . .  except  the  stones 
In  the  churchyard.     You  are  young.  Sir,  and  I  ho|ie 
Have  many  years  in  store, .  . .  but  pmy  to  God 
You  mayn't  be  left  the  last  of  all  your  friends. 

STRANGER. 

Well  I    well  I   you've  one  friend  more  than  you  Ye 

aware  of. 
If  the  Squire's  taste  don't  suit  with  yours,  I  warrvnt 
That's  all  you'll  quarrel  with  :  walk  In  and  taste 
His  beer,  old  Mend !  and  see  if  your  old  Lady 
E'er  broach'd  a  better  cask.     You  did  not  know  roe. 
But  we're  acquainted  now.     'Twould  not  be  easy 
To  make  you  like  the  outside  ;  but  within. 
That  is  not  changed,  my  friend  !  youll  alwmys  find 
The  same  old  bounty  and  old  welcome  there. 

Westbuiy,  1796. 
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THE  GRANDMOTHER'S  TALE. 

JANX. 

Harrt  1  I'm  tired  of  phiying.     Well  draw  round 
The  fire,  and  Grandmamma  perhaps  will  tell  us 
One  of  her  stories. 

HARRT. 

Ay .  .  dear  Grandmamma ! 
A  pretty  story  I  something  dismal  now  ; 
A  bloody  murder. 

JANX. 

Or  about  a  ghost. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Nay,  nay,  I  should  but  fVightcn  ye.     You  know 
The  other  night  when  I  was  telling  ye 
About  the  light  In  the  churchyard,  how  you  trembleil 
Because  the  screech-owl  hooted  at  the  window. 
And  would  not  go  to  bed. 

JANX. 

MThy,  OraDdmamma, 

You  said  yourself  you  did  not  like  to  hear  him. 
Pray  now  ! .  .  we  wo'n't  be  lightened. 

ORANDMOTUSR. 

Well,  well,  chiltlrvn ! 
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3at  you*ve  hcud  all  my  stories. . .  Let  me  see, . . 
H  i  I  nerer  tell  you  how  the  smuggler  murder'd 
rhe  woman  down  at  Fill  ? 

HAnar. 

No . .  never !  never  I 

OaANBXOTBKA. 

«ot  how  he  cot  her  head  off  in  the  stable  ? 


>h . . .  now  I  • 


HARHT. 

do  tell  US  that ! 


GKAllDMOTBEa. 

Tou  must  have  heard 
four  mother,  children  !  often  tell  of  her. 
^be  aatd  to  weed  in  the  garden  here,  and  worm 
foor  uncle*s  dogs  i,  and  serve  the  house  with  coal ; 
Lad  f?Iad  enough  she  was  in  winter  time 
To  drive  her  asses  here  1    It  was  cold  work 
fo  foflow  the  slow  beasts  through  sleet  and  snow ; 
ind  here  she  found  a  comfortable  meal 
ind  a  brave  fire  to  thaw  her,  for  poor  Moll 
Vas  always  welccnne. 


fbe  collier  woman, . 
\t  beanl  of  her. 


BABBV. 

Oh  1  *twas  blear-eyed  Moll 
.  a  great  ugly  woman  ; 


CBAKDMOTHKB. 

Ugly  enough,  poor  soul  1 
U  ten  yards'  distance  you  could  hardly  tell 
f  it  were  man  or  woman,  for  her  voice 
A'as  rough  as  our  old  mastiff's,  and  she  wore 
I  nian*i  old  coat  and  hat :  .  .  and  then  her  face ! 
rhfre  was  a  merry  story  told  of  her, 
io%  when  the  press-gang  came  to  take  her  husband 
l<  they  were  both  in  bed,  she  heard  them  coming, 
>r«?t  John  up  in  her  night-cap,  and  herself 
^u  on  his  clothes  and  went  before  the  captain. 

JAKI. 

Ind  90  they  prest  a  woman ! 

GBAMDMOTHBB. 

*Twas  a  trick 
^he  dearly  loved  to  tell ;  and  all  the  country 
^j<m  knew  the  jest,  for  she  was  used  to  travel 
''>r  miles  around.     AH  weathers  and  all  hours 
*be  cross'd  the  hill,  as  hardy  as  her  beasts, 
Varini;  the  wind  and  rain  and  drifting  snow. 
Ind  if  9be  did  not  reach  her  home  at  night, 
^he  laid  her  down  in  the  stable  with  her  asses, 
^d  &lept  as  sound  as  they  did. 


BABBT. 


With  her  asses  I 


OBANDMOTHZB. 

Tf^ ;  and  she  loved  her  beasts.  For  though,  poor 
>he  was  a  terrible  reprobate,  and  swore  [wretch, 
^ike  any  trooper,  she  was  always  good 

>  I  know  not  whether  thli  crael  and  stupid  custom  is  com- 
"««  in  ocluT  parti  of  England.    It  is  supposed  to  prryent 


To  the  dumb  creatures ;  never  loaded  them 

Beyond  their  strength  ;  and  rather,  I  believe, 

Would  stint  herself  than  let  the  poor  beasts  want. 

Because,  she  said,  they  could  not  ask  for  food. 

I  never  saw  her  stick  foil  heavier  orf  them 

Than  just  with  its  own  weight     She  little  thought 

This  tender-heartedneffi  would  cause  her  death  I 

There  was  a  fellow  who  had  oftentimes. 

As  if  he  took  delight  in  cruelty. 

Ill-used  her  beasts.     He  was  a  man  who  lived 

By  smuggling,  and, .  .  for  she  had  often  met  him. 

Crossing  the  down  at  night, . .  she  threaten'd  him. 

If  ever  he  abused  them  more,  to  inform 

Of  his  unlawftil  ways.     Well .  .  so  it  was  . . 

*Twas  what  they  both  were  bom  to  I  he  provoked  her : 

She  laid  an  information ;  and  one  morning 

They  found  her  in  the  stable,  her  throat  cut 

From  ear  to  ear,  till  the  head  only  hung 

Just  by  a  bit  of  skin. 

JAKB. 

Oh  dear !  oh  dear  I 

BABBT. 

I  hope  they  hung  the  man ! 

GBANDMOTHBa. 

They  took  him  up ; 
There  was  no  proof,  no  one  had  seen  the  deed, 
And  he  was  set  at  liberty.     But  God, 
Whose  eye  beholdeth  all  things,  He  had  seen 
The  murder ;  and  the  murderer  knew  that  God 
Was  witness  to  his  crime.     He  fled  the  place, .  . 
But  nowhere  could  he  fly  the  avenging  hand 
Of  Heaven, . .  but  nowhere  could  the  murderer  rest ; . « 
A  guilty  conscience  haunted  him ;  by  day. 
By  night,  in  company,  in  solitude. 
Restless  and  wretched,  did  he  bear  upon  him 
The  weight  of  blood.     Her  cries  were  in  his  ears ; 
Her  stifled  groans,  as  when  he  knelt  upon  her, 
Always  he  heard ;  always  he  saw  her  stand 
Before  his  eyes ;  even  in  the  dead  of  night 
Distinctly  seen  as  though  in  the  broad  sun, 
She  stood  beside  the  murderer's  bed,  and  yawn'd 
Her  ghastly  wound ;  till  life  itself  became 
A  punishment  at  last  he  could  not  bear. 
And  he  confess'd  it  all,  and  gave  himself 
To  death ;  so  terrible,  he  said,  it  was 
To  have  a  guilty  conscience ! 


HABBT. 


Was  he  hung,  then  ? 


GBAKDMOTHEB. 

Hung  and  anatomized.     Poor  wretched  man. 
Your  uncles  went  to  see  him  on  his  trial ; 
He  was  so  pale,  so  thin,  so  hollow-eyed. 
And  such  a  horror  in  his  meagre  face, 
They  said  he  looked  like  one  who  never  slept 
He  begg*d  the  prayers  of  all  who  saw  his  end. 
And  met  his  death  with  fears  that  well  might  warn 
From  guilt,  though  not  without  a  hope  in  Christ. 

H'estbury,  1796. 

the  dogs  from  doing  any  mischief,  should  they  afterwards 
become  mad. 


l^ 
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III. 

HANNAH. 

Pa«mmg  aqross  a  green  and  lonely  !ane 

A  ftineral  met  our  view.     It  was  not  here 

A  sight  of  every  day,  as  hi  the  streets 

Of  some  great  c!ty,  and  we  stopt  and  askM 

Whom  they  were  bearing  to  the  grave.     A  girl, 

They  answetM,  of  the  village,  who  had  pined 

Through  the  long  course  of  eighteen  pdnful  months 

With  such  slow  wasting,  that  the  hour  of  death 

Came  welcome  to  her.     We  pursued  our  way 

To  the  house  of  mirth,  and  with  that  Idle  talk 

AVhich  passes  o'er  the  mind  and  is  fbrgot. 

We  wore  away  the  time.     But  ft  was  eve 

When  homewardly  I  went,  and  In  the  air 

Was  that  cool  freshnew,  that  discolouring  shade 

WMteTi  makes  the  eye  turn  inward :  hearing  then 

Over  the  vale  the  heavy  toll  of  deflth 

Sound  slow,  it  made  me  think  upon  the  dead ; 

I  question*d  more,  and  learnt  her  mournful  taJe. 

She  bore  nithnabattded  a  motlKr^s  palm* 
AaA  he  who  ahonld  hftw  eheriahVl  her,  far  off 
Sall'd  on  the  aeas.     Left  thu^  a  wretdied  otie^ 
Scorn  made  a  raock  of  her,  and  evtt  tongue! 
Were  butiy  wkh  her  «ame.     She  had  to  bear 
The  sharper  sorrow  of  neglect  ftom  him 
Whom  she  bad  towed  too  dearly*    Oiice  he.  wnAe 
But  only  once  that  drop  of  contort  cune 
To  mingle  with  her  chp  uf  wvetctedDen ; 
And  «hen  hJa  vareats  had  aoroe  ttdingo  firom  him. 
There  waa  no  nientiDn  of  poor  Hattnah  there, 
Or  'twas  tba  cold  inqmtay*  mora  oi^kbid 
Than  silenoe.     fio  ahe  pined  Bod  pined  away, 
And  for  htrself  ant  keby  toU'd  and  loird ; 
Nor  dM  ahe,  even  on  bar  deatb*beA,  rcat 
From  labour,  knitting  there  with  lifted  ^rvu. 
Till  she  sttok  with  veiy  vcnkncit.    Her  old  mother 
Omitted  no  kind  office,  working  lor  her, 
Albeit  her  hardest  labour  barely  eam'd 
Enough  to  keep  life  struggling,  and  prolong 
The  paint  of  grief  and  sickness.    Thus  she  lay 
On  the  sick  bed  of  poverty,  worn  out 
With  her  long  suffering  and  those  painful  thought* 
Which  at  her  heart  were  rankling,  and  so  weak. 
That  she  could  make  no  effort  to  express 
Affection  for  her  infant ;  and  the  child. 
Whose  lisping  love  perhaps  had  solaced  her, 
Shunn'd  her  as  one  indiinrrcnt.     But  she  too 
Had  grown  indifferent  to  all  thbigs  of  earth, 
Finding  her  only  comfort  in  the  thought 
Of  that  cold  bed  wherein  the  wretched  rest 
There  had  she  now,  in  that  last  home,  been  laid, 
And  all  was  over  now, .  .  sickness  and  grief. 
Her  shame,  her  suffering,  and  her  penitence, . . 
Their  work  was  done.  The  school-boys  as  they  spott 
In  the  churchyard,  ibr  awhile  might  turn  away 
From  the  fresh  grave  till  grass  should  cover  It ; 
Nature  would  do  that  ofBoe  soon ;  and  none 

*  Th«  tdiik-poti  used  on  bo*rd  tli«  Frmch  Ihlps.  tn  tlsB 
eniTAXMDMit  betvMn  tb*  Man  and  L'Hrrcule,  toiM  of  Mr 
Millort  «frr  chncklnfflf  aianglfid  by  lh«in  t  one.  In  pankMlar 
M  detciibod  lo  the  Eclogue,  loat  both  hit  ajm.    It  would  bo 


Who  trod  upon  th^e  aensclesa  turf  wooU,  think. 
Of  what  a  world  oif  woes  lay  buried  then  1 

Burton,  near  CkriMt  Ckmrckt  1797. 


IV. 


THE  SAILOR'S  MOTHSS. 

KfOMAN. 

Sia,  for  the  love  of  God,  some  small  relief 
To  a  poor  woman  1 

TftAVCI.X.Sft. 

^Vhither  are  you  bound? 
*Tis  a  Ute  hour  to  travel  o'er  these  downs. 
No  house  for  miles  around  us,  and  the  way 
Dreary  and  wild.     The  evening  wind  abvady 
Makes  one*8  teeth  chatter  \  and  the  very  San, 
Setting  aa  pale  behind  fhoee  tUn  whit« 
Looks  cold.     *TwiU  be  a  bitUr  night  1 


"Tia  cutting  k«en  1 1  smart  at  every  twrnih ; 
Heaven  knows  how  I  shall  mch  nqr  jownef^  oi^ 
For  the  Way  is  long  beAsie  me,  and  my  feet, 
God  help  me !  sore  with  tnvcWAg.    I  would  gtaAly. 
If  it  pleased  God,  at  once  Ur  down  and  dii^ 

TaATBLLlR. 

Nay,  nay,  dittr  npt  a  little  food  and  rest 
Will  oomfort  you;  and  then  yoii' jouns^'t  «tti 
May  make  amenda  for  alt.    You  ahdb»  your 
And  weep.     Is  it  some  mournful  business  then 
That  leads  you  flrom  your  hcmie? 


WOUAK. 


Sir,  I 
To  see  my  ttm  at  Pfymouth,  sadly  hurt 
In  the  late  aDtlen,  and  iiv  ttie  hoaipltil 
Dying,  I  Iharna,  now 


am  going    I 


Fevha|M  yooi 
Make  «til  wane.    Even  if  a  limb  be  ket^ 
There  may  be  stHI  enough  fior  comftA  left; 
An  arm  or  leg  shot  ^iff,  thaPD%  yet  the  hot 
To  keep  ttfc  warm,  and  he  nay  Hve  to  talk 
With  pleasure  of  the  glorious  Ugh!  tlai  ro^MVl 
Proud  of  Ids  loss.    OM  Eni^land'a  gmtkude 
Makes  the  maimM  Sailor  happy. 


*Tls  not  that, .  . 
An  arm  or  leg ...  I  oonld  baee  home  with  Iknt 
It  was  no  ball.  Sir,  but  some  coned  CMug 
Which  bureU  I  end  boms,  that  hurttim.  HiWiilhhnB 
Sir, 


right  and  hiimane  to  employ  oisaat  of  dMCntrtloo*  raoM 
they  be  AioavBffvd,  poworAd  enough  Ui  emUaj  ioiti  Mi 
armlefl ;  but  to  oi«  aey  Ihlag  thai  only  initeu 
torture  upon  the  luflbrwt  in  ««r«  if  altogrther  vlchedL 


EKG?Ligfl  EbLOCrtJES: 


16& 


Tber  do  not  tti^  on  "board  odt  Ihi^iijih  shTps, 


I <    ji ■  I 


.    '  ^    •  *     « . .  ■•  .\    .  » ' 


TRATKLLSa. 

Bucals  I  a  mean  art 
)f  cnicl  (xmaidice,  yet  all  in  vain  I 

woitAy. 

fei,  Sir !  tnd  tber  Bbould  sbow  no  mercy  to  them 
•or  making  tiat'M  kixA  tuicSirUtkn  thth. 
had  a  letter  firom  the  hospital, 
{•>  eot  4ome  Mend  to  ^if6t  It,  and  he  tells  me 
That  my  poor  biy  Usa  Tost  hlfl  p^tiluft  eyes, 
^rnt  out    Alas !  that  I  should  e^fef  llVe 
Tu  see  this  wretched  day ! . .  .  They  tell  me.  Sir, 
fbere  is  no  cure  for  troundsllke  his.     Indeed 
ru  s  hard  joitfney  that  I  go  upon 
roiochadlAttdCnd!  •       »  '  ■  .      ' 

.  .       / 

TliAVlLLtft. 

He  yet  may  Itve. 
tat  tf  the  moot  ^oold  diance,  why  yott  rtttsit'  b^ftf 
^be  will  of  Hetten  with  patience.  '  Were  ft  Hot 
<>me  comfort  to  reflect  your  son  has  follen 
jh^n^  his  country's  ca«M  7  and  for  yourself 
•jQ  Will  not  in  unpitied  poverty 
'^  \ttt  to  mmani  lii» loM.    Tdn^  gmteftil  oountiy,< 
jbU  the  trtampili  oilier  tktorjr, 
rniembcrs  thoie  -wHo  pidd  Its  prtee  of  blood, 
jMl  with  a  fidble  eliarlty  ftllev«9 
lie  widow  and  fbe  orphan. 


-  I 


"^  fcle»  ttion  I    it  will  help  rae  in  my  9»i «. . 
at,  6ti  it  will  not  vtty  rate  for  my  child  i 

'as  he  your  only  child  ?  * 

■     •  WOMAir. 

•    Idycmyoier      -       •-'! 
be  «tay  and  dHnfort  of  toy  wldowhoed^    . 
<lear  good  boy !  .  .  When  first  he  iPtnt  to  fle» 
flit  what  it  would  come  to, .  .  something  told  me 
>hould  be  childless  Kioa.    But  tell  me.  Sir, 
it  be  tme  Chat  for  a  hsrt  like  his 
^re  is  no  e«re3    FteaseOod  Id  spnne  hit  Ufe 
boQgh  he  he  ^itttM^  yet  I  rimdd  beso.lSiaiidcf isl i    ' 
on  remember.thrrp  was^a  bttndiinan 
Ted  in  anr  village^  we  firoi*  his  youth  op 
nte  dark,  antyekhc  was  a  merty  many  - 
^d  he  had  noiie^  lead  oa  Mm  so  wdl 

>  1  would  tend  my  hoy! 

Taavjouta, 

Of  this  be  sure, 
f  hmiB  are  look*d'  to  irell^  aad  the  beat  btlp         / 
^c  land  aflbi^  aa  Tightly  is  his  due, 
^r  at  hand.'   HoMrfaBppen'dit  hekftyou? 
u  a  sea&ring  life  his  early  choice  ? 

WOKAK. 

^  Sir!  poor-fcltow, .  .  he  was  wisa  enough 

>  be  content  at  home^  knd  tww  a  home 

>  comfbrtabAe,  Sir  f  even  though  1  say  it, 


As  any  in  the  country.     He  was  left 

A  little  boy  when  his  poo^  father  died. 

Just  old  enough  to  toUer  fay  himself. 

And  call  his  mother's  name.     We  two  were  all, 

And  as  we  were  not  left  quite  destitute. 

We  bore  up  well.     In  the  summer  time  I  worVd 

Sometimes  a-field.     Then  I  was  famed  for  knittings 

And  in  long  winter  nights  my  spinning  wheel 

Seldom,  stood  stilL     We  had  kind  neighbours  too. 

And  never  felt  distress.     So  he  grew  up 

A  comely  lad,  and  wondrous  well  disposed ; 

I  taught  him  well ;  there  was  not  in  the  parish 

A  child  who  said  his  prayers  more  regular. 

Or  answered  readier  through  his  Catechism. 

If  I  had  foreseen  this  1  but  'tis  a  blessing 

We  don't  know  what  we're  bom  to  1 


VKAVBILUU 


He  chose  to  be  a  Sailor  ? 


But  bow  came  it 


WOVAW. 

You  shall  hear.  Sir  ; 
As  he  grew  op  he  nacd  to  watch  the  birds  ^ 

In  the  com,  child's  work  you  know,  and  easily  done. 
'Tis  an  idle  sort  of  task ;  so  he  built  up 
A  little  hut  of  wioker-work  and  eUy 
Under  the  hedge,  to  shelter  htm  in  ndn : 
And  then  he  took,  for  very  idleness, 
To  making  traps  to  catoh  the  plnnderen  ; 
All  sorts  of  cunning  traps  that  boys  can  make, ,  • 
Propping  a  stone  to  fifill  and  shut  them  In,  ' 

Or  omsh'thMk  with  its  weight»  or  else  a  springe 
Swung  va  abooglk.  ■  He  nude  them  clereriy,  <  . 
And,  I,  poor  fboltah  woman  t  I  was  pleased 
To  see  tlie  boy  so  haady.     Ton  may  guess 
What  foUoW'd,  Sir,  f^«m  this  unlucky  skill. 
He  did  what  he  AotiM  not  "when  be  was  older  t      ^ 
I  wam'd  him  oft  enough ;  but  be  was  caugtit 
lA^^tinff  hares  at  last^  and  had  his  choice,  < 

The  prison  or  the  ship.  ' 

TSAVKLLSa. 

The  choice  at  least 
Was  kindly  left  Mm ;  and  for  broken  laws 
lliis  was,  methlnks,  no  heavy  punishment 

WOMAN. 

So  I  was  told.  Sir.     And  X  tried  to  think  80» 
But  'twas  a  sad  blow  to  me  1     I  was  used 
To  sleep  at  nights  as  sweetly  as  a  child,  .  . 
Now  if  the  wind  blew  rough,  it  made  me  start. 
And  think  of  my  poor  boy  tossing  about 
Upon  the  roaring  seas.     And  then  I  seem*d 
To  feel  that  it  was  hard  to  take  him  fh)m  me 
For  such  a  little,  fault     But  he  was  wrong. 
Oh  very,  wrong,  • .  a  murrain  on  his  traps  1 
See  what  they*^ve  brought  him  to  I 

»  vaAvetUB. 

Well !  well  I  take  comfort 
He  will  be  taken  care  of  if  he  lives ; 
And  should  you  lose  your  child,  this  is  a  country 
Where  the  brave  Sailor  never  leaves  a  parent 
To  weep  for  him  in  ^^rant 
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WOMAN. 

Sir,  I  shall  want 
No  succour  long.    In  the  common  course  of  years 
I  soon  must  be  at  rest ;  and  'tis  a  comfort. 
When  grief  is  hard  upon  me,  to  reflect 
It  only  leads  me  to  that  rest  the  sooner. 

WetOmry,  1798. 


V. 


THE  WITCH. 

HATHA  VIXL. 

Fathke  I  here,  father !  I  have  found  a  horse-shoe ! 
Faith  it  was  just  in  time ;  for  t'other  night 
I  laid  two  straws  across  at  Margery's  door, 
And  ever  since  I  fear'd  that  she  might  do  me 
A  mischief  for't     There  was  the  Miller's  boy 
Who  set  his  dog  at  that  black  cat  of  her8> .  . 
I  met  him  upon  crutches,  and  he  told  me 
*Twas  all  her  evil  eye. 

PATHZa. 

*Tis  rare  good  luck  I 
I  would  have  gladly  given  a  crown  for  one 
If  'twould  have  done  as  well.     But  where  didst 
find  it? 

MATHAVUU 

Down  on  the  common ;  I  was  going  a-fleld. 
And  neighbour  Saunders  pass'd  me  on  his  mare : 
He  had  hardly  said  **  Good  day,"  before  I  saw 
The  shoe  drop  off.     Twas  Just  upon  my  tongue 
To  call  him  back  ; .  .  it  makes  no  difference  docs  it. 
Because  I  know  whose  'twas? 

rATHxa. 

Why  no,  it  can't. 
The  shoe's  the  same,  you  know;  and  you  did  find  it 

VATHAlflXL. 

That  mare  of  his  has  got  a  plaguey  road 

To  travel,  fkther;  . .  and  if  he  should  lame  her, .  . 

For  she  is  but  tender-footed, .  . 

PATHXa. 

Ay,  Indeed ! . . 
I  should  not  like  to  see  her  limping  back. 
Poor  beast  1 . .  But  charity  begins  at  home. 
And,  Nat,  there's  our  own  hone  in  such  a  way 
This  morning  t 

KATHANIKL. 

Why  he  han't  been  rid  again  I 
Last  night  I  hung  a  pebble  by  the  manger 
With  a  hole  thvough,  and  every  body  says 
That  'tis  a  special  charm  against  the  hags. 

• 

PATMXa. 

It  could  not  be  a  proper  natural  bole  then, 
Or  twas  not  a  right  pebble ;  .  .  for  I  found  him 
Smoking  with  sweat,  quaking  in  every  limb. 
And  panting  so  ]     Lord  knows  where  he  had  been 


When  we  were  all  asleep,  through  bush  and  hrakr. 
Up-hill  and  down-hUl  aU  aUke,  ftili  stretch 
At  such  a  deadly  rate  I .  . 

VATHAKIXL. 

By  land  and  water. 
Over  the  sea,  perhaps ! .  .  I  have  heard  tell 
*Tis  many  thousand  miles  off  at  the  end 
Of  the  world,  where  witches  go  to  meet  the  DeviL 
They  used  to  ride  on  broomsticks,  and  to  smear 
Some  ointment  over  them,  and  then  away 
Out  at  the  window  1  but  'tis  worse  than  all 
To  worry  the  poor  beasts  so.     Shame  upon  it 
That  in  a  Christian  country  they  should  lei 
Such  creatures  live ! 

PATRXa. 

And  when  there's  such  plain  proof : 
I  did  but  threaten  her  because  she  robb'd 
Our  hedge,  and  the  next  night  there  came  a  wizid 
That  made  me  shake  to  hear  it  in  my  bed. 
How  came  it  that  that  storm  unroofd  my  baniy 
And  only  mine  in  the  parish  7  . .  Look  at  her, 
And  that's  enough ;  she  has  it  in  her  &ce  ! . . 
A  pair  of  large  dead  eyes,  sunk  in  her  head. 
Just  like  a  corpse,  and  pursed  with  wrinkles  round ; 
A  nose  and  chin  that  scarce  leave  room  between 
For  her  lean  fingers  to  squeese  in  the  snuff; 
And  when  she  speaks  I  I'd  sooner  hear  a  raven 
Croak  at  my  door  I . .  She  sits  there,  nose  and  kners 
Smoke-dried  and  shrivell'd  over  a  starved  fire. 
With  that  black  cat  beside  her,  whose  great  eyes 
Shine  like  old  Beehcebub's ;  and  to  be  sure 
It  must  be  one  of  his  imps  I . .  Ay,  nail  it  hard. 

MATHAKIXL. 

I  wish  old  Margery  heard  the  hammer  go  I 
She'd  curse  the  music  I 

PATHXa. 

Here's  the  Curate  oominr. 
He  ought  to  rid  the  parish  of  such  vermin ! 
In  the  old  times  they  used  to  hunt  them  out. 
And  hang  them  without  mercy  ;  but,  Lord  bless  q«  : 
The  world  is  grown  so  wicked  I 

cnaATK. 

Good  day.  Farmer ! 
Nathaniel,  what  art  nailing  to  the  threshold  ? 

NATUAMXU 

A  horse-shoe.  Sir ;  'tis  good  to  keep  off  witchcraft. 
And  we're  aftaid  of  Margery. 


CUSATX. 


Poor  old 


What  can  you  fear  from  her  ? 


PATHXa. 

What  can  wvfiear? 
Who  lamed  the  Bflller's  boy  ?  who  ralacd  the  wiiul 
That  blew  my  old  barn's  roof  down?  who  d'ye  think 
Rides  my  poor  horse  a'  nights  ?  who  mocks  the  bouivl- 
But  let  me  catch  her  at  that  trick  again. 
And  I've  a  silver  bullet  ready  for  her, 
One  that  shall  lame  her,  double  how  she  wilL 
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XATHAXIKL. 

Hliat  makes  ber  sit  there  moping  by  herselC 
^^ith  no  soul  nesr  lier  but  that  great  blade  cat  7 
icd  do  but  look  at  her ! 

CURATK. 

Poor  wretch ;  lialf  blind 
ind  crooked  with  her  yeafs,  without  a  child 
fr  fnend  fai  her  old  age,  *tis  haid  indeed 
To  have  her  rery  miseries  nuide  her  crimes  I 
I  met  her  but  last  week  in  that  hard  frost 
(Hiich  made  my  young  limbs  ache,  and  when  I  asVd 
A'hat  bRNight  ber  out  in  tlie  snow,  the  poor  old  woman 
Tuid  me  that  she  was  fiffced  to  crawl  abroad 
Ksd  pick  the  hedges,  just  to  keep  herself 
'nun  perishing  with  cold, . .  because  no  neighbour 
lad  pity  on  her  age :  and  then  the  cried, 
Lad  aid  the  children  pelted  her  with  snow-balls, 
lud  wish'd  that  she  were  dead. 

rATBza. 

I  wish  she  was  I 
^he  has  plagued  the  parish  long  enough ! 

CURATX. 

Shame,  Farmer ! 
>  that  the  charity  your  Bible  teaches  7 

FATHER. 

dj  Bible  does  not  teach  me  to  lore  witches, 
know  what's  charity ;  who  pays  his  tithes 
Uid  poor-rates  readier  7 

CURATE. 

Who  can  better  do  it  7 
''Kj're  been  a  prudent  and  industrious  man, 
LBd  God  has  Uest  your  labour. 

rATBER, 

Why,  thank  God,  Sir, 
>e  bad  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune. 

CURATE. 

omplain  ?  why  you  are  wealthy  !  All  the  parish 
A^ik  up  to  you. 

FATHER. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  could  tell 
rtilnea  for  guinea  with  the  warmest  of  them. 

CURATE. 

'.u  ran  alford  a  little  to  the  poor; 

nd  then,  what's  better  still,  you  have  the  heart 

^>  j^ve  firom  your  abundance. 


FATHER. 


God  forbid 


should  want  charity  I 


CURATE. 

Oh  I  'ds  a  comfort 
o  think  at  last  of  riches  well  employ*d  t 
have  been  by  a  death-bed,  and  know  the  worth 
f  a  i;ood  deed  at  that  most  aweftil  hour 


When  riches  profit  not 

Fanner,  rm  going 
To  visit  Maigery.     She  is  sick,  I  hear ; . . 
Old,  poor  and  sick !  a  miserable  lot, 
And  death  will  be  a  blessing.     Tou  might  send  her 
Some  little  matter,  something  comfortable. 
That  she  may  go  down  easier  to  the  grave, 
And  bless  you  when  she  dies. 

FATHER. 

What  I  is  she  gobig  ? 
Well  God  forgive  her  then,  if  she  has  dealt 
In  the  black  art  I    111  tell  my  dame  of  it. 
And  she  shall  send  her  something. 


CURATE. 

And  take  my  thanks  for  hers. 


So  m  say; 

[Goes, 


FATHER. 

Tbat*s  a  good  man 
That  Curate,  Nat,  of  ours,  to  go  and  visit 
The  poor  in  sickness ;  but  he  don't  believe 
In  witchcraft,  and  that  is  not  like  a  Christian. 

VATBANIEIm 

And  so  old  Haigery's  dying  I 

FATHER. 

But  you  know 
She  may  recover :  so  drive  t'other  nail  in. 

WetAuffi,  1798. 


VL 


THE  RUINED  COTTAGE. 

At,  Charles  1 1  knew  that  this  would  fix  thine  eye ; . . 
This  woodbine  wreathing  round  the  broken  porch. 
Its  leaves  just  withering,  yet  one  autumn  flower 
Still  i^h  and  fhigrant ;  and  yon  holly-hock 
That  through  the  creeping  weeds  and  nettles  tall 
Peers  taller,  lifting,  column-like,  a  stem 
Bright  with  its  roseate  blossoms.    I  have  seen 
Many  an  old  convent  reverend  in  decay, 
And  many  a  time  have  trod  the  castle  courts 
And  grass-green  halls,  yet  never  did  they  strike 
Home  to  the  heart  such  melancholy  thoughts 
As  this  poor  cottage.    Look  1  Its  little  hatch 
Fleeced  with  that  grey  and  wintry  moss ;  the  roof 
Part  moulder'd  in,  the  rest  o'ergrown  with  weeds. 
House-leek,  and  long  thin  grass,  and  greener  moss ; 
So  Nature  steals  on  all  the  works  of  man. 
Sure  conqueror  she,  reclaiming  to  herself 
His  perishable  piles. 

I  led  thee  here, 
Charles,  not  without  design ;  for  this  hath  been 
My  favourite  walk  even  since  I  was  a  boy ; 
And  I  remember,  Charles,  this  ruin  here, 
The  neatest  comfortable  dwelling-place  1 
That  when  I  read  in  those  dear  books  which  first 
Woke  in  my  heart  the  love  of  poesy. 
How  with  the  villagers  Ermlnia  dwelt. 
And  Calidore  for  a  fiiir  shepherdess 
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Forsook  bib  quest  to  learn  the  sbephetd'o  lon^  - 

My  fancy  drew  from  ttate  the  Utile  hut 

Where  that  poor  porificees  wept  faor  hopeiett  lovt^ 

Or  where  the  gentle  GaUdotf}  at  eve 

Led  Pastorella  home.     There  was  not  then 

A  weed  where  all  these  nettles  overtop 

The  garden- wall ;  but  sweet-briar,  «centing  sweet 

The  rooming  air ;  rosemary  and  maijomm. 

All  wholesome   herbs ;    and  then,   that  woodbine 

wreathed 
So  lavishly  around  the  pillared  porch 
Its  fragrant  flowers,  that  when  I  pass*d  this  way^ 
After  a  truant  absence  hastening  home, 
I  could  not  chuse  but  pass  with  slacken*d  speed 
By  that  delightful  fragrance.     Sadly  chiinged 
Is  this  poor  cottage  I  and  its  dwellers,  Charles ! . . 
Theirs  is  a  simple  melancholy  tale, . . 
There's  scarce  a  village  but  can  fellow  it : 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  will  not  weary  thee. 
And  should  not  be  untold. 

A  widow  hfire 
Dwelt  with  an  orphan  grandchild  i  jtitt  npi0Vf4 
Above  the  reach  of  pinching  poverty. 
She  lived  on  some  small  pittance  which  sufficed* 
In  bettor  timea»  the  needfhl  calls  of  life. 
Not  without  comfiDrt.    Imnemberher    - 
Sitting  at  even  in  that  open  doorwajt 
And  spinning  in  ihi  nin.     Methlnki  I  see  h«r 
Raising  her  eyes  and  darkHrUnni'd  Bpectactea 
To  see  the  pssHrr  by»  yet  ceasing  not 
To  tvfri  hcrlengthenbif  thread ;  or  tn  the  fu<4en. 
On  some  dry  tuitimer  eventaig*  walking  roond 
To  view  her  iowen,  and  pointing  «s  ah0  iean*4 
Upon  the  ivory  handle  oC  her  atlck. 
To  iOBB  camitiMi  whose  o'crheavy  head 
Needed  support ;  while  with  the  watertng-jiot 
Joanna  followed,  and  refrrsih'd  and  trinna'd 
The  drooping  plant ;  Joanna,  her  dear  child. 
As  lovely  and  as  happy  then  as  youth 
And  Innocence  could  make  her. 

Charkfl^  it  aetaas 
As  though  I  wtfe  a  bey  again,  and  all 
The  mediate  years  with  thehr  Tidseitodet 
A  hal^tegotten  dreank    I  aee  the  Maid 
So  comely  in  her  Sunday  dress  !  her  hair. 
Her  bright  brown   hair,  wreathed  in  contracting 

curls; 
And  then  her  cheek  I  it  was  a  red  and  white 
That  made  the  delicate  hues  of  art  look  loathsome. 
The  countrymen  who  on  their  way  to  church 
Were  leaning  o'er  the  bridge,  loitering  to  hear  < 

The  bell's  last  summons,  and  in  idleness 
Watching  the  stream  below,  would  all  look  up 
When  she  pass'd  by.  And  her  old  Qrandam,  Charles, . . 
When  I  have  heard  some  erring  infidel 
Speak  of  our  fidth  as  of  a  gloomy  creed. 
Inspiring  superstitious  wretchedness. 
Her  figure  has  recurr'd  ;  for  she  did  love 
The  Sabbath-day  ;  and  many  a  time  hath  ci\)ft9M 
These  fields  in  ndn  and  through  the  winter  snows, 
When  I,  a  graceless  boy,  and  cold  of  foot. 
Wishing  the  weary  service  at  its  end, 
Have  wonder*d  wherefore  that  good  dame  came  there. 
Who,  if  It  pleased  her,  might  have  staid  beside 
A  comfortable  fire. 

One  only  care 


Hung  on  her  agod  spirit*  /  For  bersfl^ 
Her  path  waa  plaia  before  heiv  and  the  doia 
Of  her  long  Journey  Baar^.    Bui  th«B  her  child 
Soon  to  be  left  alone  in  this  bad  world)  - » • 
That  was  a  thought  which  many  &  winter  nigkt 
Had  kept  her  deepless :  and  when>pnid9it.]4yfe 
In  something  better  than  a  aerviDt's  state 
Had  plaeed  her  well  st  laatt  it  waa  a  pang 
Like  parting  life  to  part  with  her  dear  gjri 

One  summer,  Chaiiee,  when  at  the  hQUdaja 
Retum'd  from  school,  I  visited  again 
My  old  accustomed  ^ks,  and  found  in  them 
A  jqy  almost  like  meeting  an  old  friend, 
I  saw  the  cottage  empty,  and  the  weeds 
Already  crowding  the  neglected  flowers. 
Joanna,  by  a  villain's  wiles  seduced. 
Had  play'd  the  wanton,  and  that  blow  had  reach*d 
Her  grandam's  heart.     She  did  not  snAr  la«s  ; 
Her  age  was  fteUc^  and  this  mortal  gidef 
Brought  her  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  Om  grave. 

I  pass  this  ndn'd  dwelling  oftcotlmes. 
And  think  efeAberdSfys.     It  wakes  in  me 
A  transient  sadness;  hot  the  ftellngs,  Gfeades^ 
Which  ever  with  thew  reeolleotiBns  rise, 
I  trust  in  God  they  will  net 

H'estbturft  1799. 


vn. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  FAMtLY. 

JAMM. 

WiiAf,  Gregory,  yea  are  come^  I  see,  to  join  us 
On  this  sad  business. 

aaxooar. 
Ay,  James,  I  am  etmt, 
Slit  Willi  a  heavy  heart,  Qo4  knows  it,  man  I 
Where  shall  we  meet  tht  corpse? 

IAMBS. 

Some  bear  fram  benrc ; 
By  noon,  and  near  about  the  elms,  I  take  it. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  Gregory, 
Old  men  to  follow  young  ones  to  the  grave  ! 
This  morning  when  I  heard  the  bett  atrika  oa^ 
I  thought  that  I  had  never  heard  it  leU 
So  dismally  before* 

OMKooar. 

Well,  weUI  myfriendb 
*Tis  what  we  all  must  cpmo  lo,  seen  or  latr« 
But  when  a  young  man  dies*  in  the  prkne  ef  Ulb^ 
One  bom  so  weU,  whp  might  have  hkat  ua  all 
BCany  leng  years  I .  • 

JAScta 

And  then  the  inaAy 
Extingulsh*d  in  him,  and  the  good  old  name 
Only  to  be  jenwmber'd  on  a  tomb-stone : 
A  name  that  has  gone  down  fr«m  ^  to  sea 
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^o  muij  genevitticAi9! : .  *  Matiy<  t  time   '    • 

?->ur  master 'Eif#ird,  wlio  Is  now  a  €ori>9«, 

((~b«n  but  achiM,  woi^  come  lo  meand  taad  rm  ' 

Tu  the  Rreet  fariiHy'-tfee,  and  beg^of  me 

To  tefl  liiro  •Uirlfe»  of  liia  attceetora, 

•f  Eustace,  luf  tliaC'wettt  t»  the  Holy  Land 

A  ith  Richart  Lioa-lMaft,  and  that  Sir  Henry 

>\  ho  fought  at  Creasy  iA  King  Edward's  wan.) 

knd  then  tia  little  eyea  iMald  kindle  lo        -» 

r>  hear  of  their  brave  deeds  I    I  used  to  think 

The  braTest  of  them  all  would  not  out-do 

4y  darling  boy. 

GREGORY. 

This  comes  of  your  great  schools 
^n-J  cc^ege^brceding.  Plague  upon  hu  guardians, 
rbit  would  have  made  him  wiser  than  his  fathers ! 

f  hi&  poor  ftther,  Qrcfpirj^  had  but  lived, 
^lin^  would  not  liave  been-sOi.    H^  poor  good  mMU 
iuii  iicile  d  VMic4ecmingv  but  there  lived  not 
L  kinder,  nobler-hearted  gentleman, 
>nr  better  to  his  tenanta.    IV  hen  he  died 
here  was  not  a  dr^  eye  for  milto  araond. 
•rt-^>ry,  I  tlhnight  that  I  eoukl  new  know 
I  sadder  day  tiian  that)  b«t  what  was  tint, 
•xnpared  with  this  (lay's  aorMw  ? 

oacooaT. 

I  remember, 
isrht  months  ago,  when  the  young  Squire  began 
'•>  alter  the  old  mansion,  they  destroy'd 
he  martins*  Dest^  that  had  stood  undisturb'd 
-  df  r  that  roof, . .  ay  !  long  before  my  memory. 
«book  ntf  head  at  8«e^  i^  and  thoug^^t , 
to  good  coulfi  follow. 

^AlUtS, 

>  Poor,  young  nan  1  I  lored  him 
Sie  my  own  child.     I  loved  the  fomily  !  •  > 

•rfne  Candlemas,  and  I  have  been  their  servant 
•.r  flre-and-ftnty  years.     I  lived  with  them 
V  hen  his  good  father  biDught  my  Lady  home ; 
n:i  when  the  jonns  8q«ire  ww  bsriw  It  did  me^geoA 
I  bear  the  hells  so  mmily  aonounse  ■ 
n  heir.     This  is  indeed  a  heavy  blow .  .  . 
f<-rl  it,  Gregory,  heavier  than  the  weight 
^  thiWJMrt  yeart.     Be  was  a  noble  lad, 
.•^\ed  him 


OatfDOKTk 

Every  body  loved  Mni. 
J  -h  a  fine,  gmcvous,  ot)en->heaHed  Tooth  t 
-)»*n  he  came  Horns  Ihmi  sohooC  at  holldayi, 

•  »w  I  rejoloed  to  see  him  !    He  wassure 

>  cttme  and  ask  of  me  what  birds  there  were 

*  >ut  my  fields ;  and  when  I  found  a  covey, 
..>re*»  not  » testy  Squire  preserves  his  game 

[oTv  cbarfff.  Hum  I  hate  kept  them  safe 
IT  Manter  Edward.     And  he  look'd  so  well 
(•on  a  ftne  attarp  morning  after  them, 
N  brown  hair  frnsted,  and  his  cheek  so  flnskM 
ith  soch  a  wholesome  ruddiness, . .  ah,  James, 
ut  he  was  sadly  changed  when  he  came  down 
okeeplmMrtA^dcy.' 

jabtes. 

Changed  ?  why,  Gregory, 
>as  like  a  palsy  to  me,  when  he  stcpp'd 


Out  of  the  -earrlage.     He  was  grown '  so  thin. 
His  cheek  so  delleate  sallow,  and  his  ieyes 
Had  snob  a  dim  and  mkteh  hoUowness; 
And  when  he  came  to  shake  me  by  the  hand, 
And  spoke  as  kindly  to  me  as  he  used, 
I  hardly  knew  the  voice. 

GREOORT. 

It  struck  a  damp 
On  all  our  merriment.    *Twas  a  noble  Ox 
That  smoked  before  us,  and  the  old  October 
Went  merrily  in  overflowing  cans ; 
But  *twas  a  skin-deep  merriment.     My  heart 
Seem'd  as  it  took  no  share.     And  when  we  drank     , 
His  health,  the  thought  came  over  me  what  cause 
We  had  for  wishing  that,  and  spoilt  the  draught. 
Poor  Gentleman  I  to  think  ten  months  ago 
He  came  of  age,  and  now ! 

JAMIS. 

I  fear'd  it  then  1 
He  look'd  to  me  as  one  that  was  not  long 
Fbr  this  world's  busbiess. 

oaaooRV. 

When  the  Doctor  seat  himi 
Abroad  to  try  the  air,  it  made  me  certain 
That  all  was  over.     There's  but  tittle  hope, 
Methiriks;  that  foreign  parts  can  help  a  man 
When  his  «Mni  mother-osanfry  wiU  not  do. 
The  last  time  he  come  dovm,  these  beUs  rung  so 
I  tlMMght  tHey  would  have  rockU  the  old  tteepledown } 
And  now  that  dismal  toll  t   I  would  have  staid 
Beyond  Iti  Teaoh,  but  this  was  a  last  dulys 
I  am  an  old  tenant  of  the  (hmily« 
Bom  on  the  estate,  and  now  that  I*ve  outlived  it, 
Why  *ti«  Imt  tight  to  see  it  to  the  grave. 
Have  you  beard  ought  of  the  new  Squire  ? 

'   JAICXS. 

ButHCIlet 
And  that  not  well.     But  be  he  what  he  may 
Matters  not  muoh  to  me*     The  loive  1  bore 
To  the  old  family  will  not  easily  fix 
Upon  a  stranger.     What's  on  the  opposite  hill  ? 
Is  it  not  the  ftmeral  ? 

GREGORY. 

'Tis,  I  think,  some  horsemen. 
Ay  I  there  are  the  black  cloaks ;  and  now  I  see 
The  white  plumes  on  the  hearse. 


JASIES. 


'Tis  hid  behind  them  now. 


Between  the  trees; ., 


0RE60RT. 

Ay !  now  we  see  it. 
And  there*s  the  coaches  following,  we  shall  meet 
About  the  bridge.    Would  that  this  day  were  over  ! 
I  wonder  whose  turn's  next 

JAMXS. 

God  above  knows. 
When  youth  Is  summonM  what  must  age  expect  1 
God  make  us  ready,  Gregory,  when  it  comes  ! 

IIV«/Attry.  17d9. 
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VIIT. 
THE  WEDDING. 

TftATKLLKB. 

I PSAT  you,  wherefore  are  the  village  bells 
Ringing  so  merrily  ? 

WOMAN. 

A  wedding.  Sir, . . 
Two  of  the  Tillage  folk.     And  they  are  right 
To  make  a  merry  time  on*t  while  they  may ! 
Come  twelve^months  hence,  I  warrant  them  they'd  go 
To  church  again  more  willingly  than  now. 
If  all  might  be  undone. 

TRAVELLCa. 

An  ill-match'd  pair. 
So  I  oonoeive  yon.     Youth  perhaps  and  age? 

WOMAK. 

No, . .  both  are  young  enough. 

TKA TELLER. 

Perhaps  the  man  then, 
A  laiy  idler,. .  one  who  better  likes 
The  alehouse  than  his  work  ? 

WOMAN. 

Why,  Sir,  for  that 
He  always  was  a  well-conditioned  lad, 
One  who'd  work  hard  and  well ;  and  as  for  drink, 
SaTe  now  and  then  mayhap  at  Christmas  time. 
Sober  as  wife  could  wish. 

TRATELLER. 

Then  is  the  girl 
A  shrew,  or  else  untidy? . .  one  to  welcome 
Her  husband  with  a  rude  unruly  tongue? 
Or  driTe  him  from  a  foul  and  wretched  home 
To  look  elsewhere  for  comfort  ?     Is  it  so? 

WOMAN. 

She*s  notable  enough ;  and  as  for  temper 

The  best  good-humour'd  girl  I    You  see  yon  house. 

There  by  the  aspen  tree,  whose  grey  leaves  shme 

In  the  wind?  she  liTed  a  senrant  at  the  farm. 

And  often,  as  I  came  to  weeding  here, 

IVe  heard  her  singing  as  she  milk'd  her  cows 

So  cheerfully, . .  I  did  not  like  to  hear  her, 

Because  it  nude  me  think  upon  the  days 

When  I  had  got  as  little  on  my  mind. 

And  was  as  cheerful  too.     But  she  would  marry. 

And  folks  must  reap  as  they  hare  sown.  God  help  her  I 

TRAVELLER. 

Why  Mistress,  if  they  lioth  are  well  inclined. 
Why  should  not  both  be  happy  ? 


WOMAN. 


They've  no  money. 


TRAVELLER. 

But  both  can  work :  Rnd  sure  as  cheerfully 
She'd  latour  for  herself  as  at  the  fkrm. 


And  he  wo*n't  work  the  worse  because  he 
That  she  will  make  his  fire-side  ready  for  him. 
And  watch  for  his  return. 


A  Uttle  while. 


WOMAN. 

All  very  well. 


TRAVELLER. 

And  what  if  they  are  poor? 
Riches  can*t  always  purchase  happiness ; 
And  much  we  know  will  be  expected  there 
Where  much  was  given. 

WOMAN. 

All  this  I  have  heard  at  dnvdi! 
And  when  I  walk  in  the  church-yard,  or  have  been 
By  a  death-bed,  'tis  mighty  comforting. 
But  when  I  hear  my  children  cry  for  hunger. 
And  see  them  shiver  in  their  rags, . .  God  help  zstt ! 
I  pity  those  for  whom  these  belU  ring  up 
So  merrily  upon  their  wedding-day, 
Because  I  think  of  mine. 

TRAVELLER. 

You  have  known  trouble ; 
These  haply  may  be  happier. 

WOMAN. 

Why  for  that 
I've  had  my  share ;  some  sickness  and  some  Mortom; 
Well  will  it  be  for  them  to  know  no  wone. 
Yet  I  had  rather  hear  a  daughter  s  knell 
Than  her  wedding-peal.  Sir,  if  I  thought  her  fote 
Promised  no  better  things. 

TRAVELLER. 

Sure,  sure,  good  wocna:\ 
You  look  upon  the  world  with  jaundiced  ryes  ! 
All  have  their  cares;  those  who  are  poor  want  wraith. 
They  who  have  wealth  want  more ;  so  are  wc  all 
Dissatisfied,  yet  all  live  on,  and  each 
Has  his  own  comforts. 

WOMAN. 

Sir  I  d*ye  see  that  horw 
Tum*d  out  to  common  here  by  the  way-vlde  ? 
He's  high  in  bone,  you  may  tell  every  rib 
Even  at  this  distance.     Mind  him !  how  he  turns 
His  head,  to  drive  away  the  flies  that  feed 
On  his  gall'd  shoulder  I     There's  Just  grass  eDou;:h 
To  disappoint  his  whetted  appetite. 
You  see  his  comfcrU,  Sir ! 

TRAVELLER. 

A  wretched  beast  I 
HRrd  labour  and  wone  usage  he  endures 
From  some  bad  master.     But  the  lot  of  the  pour 
Is  not  like  his. 

WOMAN. 

In  truth  it  is  not.  Sir! 
For  when  the  horse  lies  down  at  night,  no  carrs 
About  to-morrow  vex  him  in  his  dreams : 
He  knows  no  quatter-day,  and  when  be  gets 
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S(}ine  mostf  hay  or  patch  of  hedge-row  grass. 
Hi!  bai  no  hungry  children  to  claim  port 
Of  hii  half  meal  1 

rai TELLER. 

*Tis  idleness  makes  want, 
\nd  idle  haUts.     If  the  man  will  go 
Aid  iipeod  his  evenings  by  the  alehouse  fire, 
^v  Qom  cin  he  blame  if  there  be  want  at  home  7 

WOMAK. 

ij :  idlenes !  the  rich  folks  never  fail 

Ft)  find  some  reason  why  the  poor  deserve 

Tbeir  miseries  I . .  Is  it  idleness,  I  pray  you, 

rhit  brings  the  fever  or  the  ague  fit? 

That  nukn  the  sick  one*s  sickly  appetite 

'Tom  dry  bread  and  potatoes  turn  away  7 

>  it  idleness  that  makes  small  wages  fail 

■fir  eivwing  wants? . .  Six  years  agone,  these  bells 

Xms  on  my  wedding-day,  and  I  was  told 

^y\ut  I  might  look  for, . .  but  I  did  not  heed 

i<«d  counsel.     I  had  lived  in  service,  Sir ; 

vnew  never  what  it  was  to  want  a  meal ; 

^T  down  without  one  thought  to  keep  me  sleepless 

)r  trouble  me  in  sleep ;  had  for  a  Sunday 

»(y  linen  gown,  and  when  the  pedlar  came 

:<iukl  buy  roe  a  new  ribbon. . .  And  my  husband, . . 

i  tuwdly  young  man  and  well  to  do, . . 

if  had  his  silver  buckles  and  his  watch ; 

(here  was  not  la  the  village  one  who  look*d 

TmopT  oo  holidays.     We  married.  Sir, 

Ind  we  had  children,  but  while  wants  increasM 

^ajtn  stood  still.    The  silver  buckles  went, 

«>  vent  the  watch  ;  and  when  the  holiday  coat 

^as  worn  to  work,  no  new  *  one  in  its  place. 

•r  me. .  you  see  my  rags  I  but  I  deserve  them, 
•>r  wilfully,  like  this  new-married  pair, 

Vent  to  my  undoing. 

TRAVELLSa. 

But  the  parish... 

WOMAN. 

iv.  it  falls  heavy  there ;  and  yet  their  pittince 
u«t  «CTTes  to  keep  life  in.     A  blessed  prospect, 
'•>  .'lave  while  there  is  strength,  in  age  the  workhouse, 
^  F'arish  shell  at  last,  and  the  little  bell 
■'id  hastily  for  a  pauper's  funeral  1 


TRAVBLLBa. 


thi<  your  child  ? 


WOMAN. 

Ay,  Sir ;  and  were  he  drest 
1 1  clean*d,  he'd  be  as  fine  a  boy  to  look  on 
*  the  Squire*s  young  master.    These  thin  rags  of  ills 
'-t  crmfortably  4n  the  summer's  wind ; 
^t  when  the  winter  comes,  it  pinches  me 
'■>  *e  the  little  wretch;  Tve  three  besides; 


'  i  tinner  once  told  the  author  of  Malvern  Hilla,  "  that 
■  almtitt  cmMuntly  remarked  a  gradadon  of  changes  in 
■*'*"  Dm  he  bad  been  In  the  habit  of  emplojring.  Young 
-n.  he  taid,  were  generally  ntut  In  their  appearance,  actire 
i  rh<>erfiil.  till  they  beeame  married  and  had  a  family, 
f  1  he  had  obaerred  that  their  silver  buttona,  bucklei,  and 


And, . .  God  forgive  me !  but  I  often  wish 

To  see  them  in  their  coffins. . .  God  reward  you  1 

God  bless  you  for  your  charity ! 

T»AVBLLEA. 

Tou  have  taught  me 
To  give  sad  meanhig  to  the  village  bells ! 

JHtftrf,  1800. 


IX. 


THE  ALDERMAirS  FUNERAL. 

STBANGEa. 

Whom  are  they  ushering  fh>m  the  world,  with  all 
This  pageantry  and  long  parade  of  death  ? 

TOWNSMAN. 

A  long  parade,  indeed,  Shr,  and  yet  here 

Tou  see  but  half;  round  yonder  bend  it  reaches 

A  ftirlong  further,  carriage  behind  carriage. 

sraANGBa. 
*Tis  but  a  mournful  sight,  and  yet  the  pomp 
Tempts  me  to  stand  a  gazer. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Yonder  schoolboy 
Who  plays  the  truant,  says  the  proclamation 
Of  peace  was  nothing  to  the  show ;  and  even 
The  chairing  of  the  members  at  election 
Would  not  have  been  a  finer  sight  than  this ; 
Only  that  red  and  green  are  prettier  colours 
Than  all  this  mourning.     There,  Sir,  you  behold 
One  of  the  red-gown*d  worthies  of  the  city, 
The  envy  and  the  boast  of  our  exchange; .  .  . 
Ay,  what  was  worth,  last  week,  a  good  half-million, 
Screwed  down  in  yonder  hearse ! 

STBANGEa. 

Then  he  was  born 
Under  a  lucky  planet,  who  to-day 
Puts  mourning  on  for  his  inheritance. 

TOWNSMAN. 

When  first  I  heard  his  death,  that  very  wish 
Leapt  to  my  lips ;  but  now  the  closing  scene 
Of  tiie  comedy  hath  waken'd  wiser  thoughts  ; 
And  I  bless  God,  that,  when  I  go  to  the  grave, 
There  will  not  be  the  weight  of  wealth  like  his 
To  sink  me  down. 

STBANGEE. 

The  camel  and  the  needle, . .  . 
Is  that  then  in  your  mind  ? 


watchet  gradually  disappeared,  and  their  Sunday's  clothes 
became  common  without  any  other  to  supply  their  place, .  . 
but,"  said  he,  "  some  good  comes  from  this,  for  they  will 
then  work  for  whaterer  they  can  get." 

Note  to  Coitle*§  Muhmm  HiU$. 
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TOWVSMAN. 

£vei]  Ba     The  text 
Is  Gospel- wisdom.     I  would  ride  the  camel, .  .  • 
Yea  leap  him  flying,  through  the  needle's  eye. 
As  easily  as  such  a  pamper'd  soul 
Could  pass  the  narrow  gate. 

SraANGEK. 

Tour  pardon.  Sir, 
But  sure  this  lack  of  Christian  charity 
Looks  not  like  Christian  truth. 

TOWKSMAK. 

Your  pardon  too,  Sir, 
If,  with  this  text  hcfore  roe,  I  should  feel 
In  the  preaching  mood !  But  for  these  barren  fig-trees. 
With  all  their  flourish  and  their  leaflness. 
We  have  been  told  their  destiny  and  use. 
When  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root,  and  they 
Cumber  the  earth  no  longer. 

STRANGER. 

Was  his  wealth 
Stored  fhiudfully, . .  the  spoil  of  orphans  ¥mmg*d, 
And  widows  who  had  none  to  plead  their  right  ? 

TOWNSMAN. 

All  honest,  open,  honourable  gains. 
Fair  legal  interest,  bonds  and  mortgages. 
Ships  to  the  East  and  West 

sraANGsa. 

Why  judge  you  then 
So  hardly  of  the  dead  ? 

TOWNSMAN. 

For  what  he  left 
Undone ;  . .  for  sins,  not  one  of  which  is  written 
In  the  Ten  Commandments.     He,  I  warrant  him, 
Believed  no  other  Gods  than  those  of  the  Creed ; 
Bow'd  to  no  idols, .  .  but  bis  money-bags ; 
Swore  no  false  oaths,  except  at  the  custom-house ; 
Kept  the  Sabbath  idle ;  built  a  monument 
To  honour  his  dead  fitther ;  did  no  murder ; 
Never  sustain'd  an  action  for  crim-con ; 
Never  pick*d  pockets ;  never  bore  fiilse^ witness ; 
And  never,  with  that  all-commanding  wealth, 
Coveted  his  neighbour's  house,  nor  ox,  nor  ass  I 

traA  NO  KR. 
You  knew  hhn  then  it  seems  7 

TOWNSMAN. 

As  all  men  know 
The  virtues  of  your  hundred-thousanders ; 
They  never  hide  their  lights  beneath  a  bushel. 

STRANGER. 

Nay,  nay,  uncharitable  Sir !  for  often 
Doth  bounty  like  a  streamlet  flow  unseen. 
Freshening  and  giving  life  along  its  course. 

TOWNSMAN. 

We  track  the  streamlet  by  the  brighter  green 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives  ;  .  .  but  as  for  this  .  . 
This  was  a  pool  that  stagnated  and  stunk ; 
The  rains  of  heaven  engendered  nothing  in  it 
But  aUroe  and  foul  corruption. 

STRANGER. 

Yet  even  these 
Are  reservoiit  whence  public  charity 
8tm  keepi  her  channels  ftill. 


TOWNSMAN. 

Now,  Sir,  yoQ  touch 
Upon  the  point     This  man  of  half  a  million 
Had  all  these  public  virtues  which  you  praise : 
But  the  poor  man  rung  never  at  his  door. 
And  the  old  beggar,  at  the  public  gate. 
Who,  all  the  summer  long,  stands  hat  in  hand. 
He  knew  how  vain  it  was  to  lift  an  eye 
To  that  hard  face.     Yet  he  was  always  found 
Among  your  ten  and  twenty  pound  subscribers, 
Your  bene&ctors  in  the  newspapers. 
His  alms  were  money  put  to  interest 
In  the  other  world, .  .  donations  to  keep  open 
A  running  charity  account  with  heaven,  .  . 
Betaining  fees  against  the  Last  Assizes, 
When,  for  the  trusted  talents,  strict  account 
Shall  be  required  fh>m  all,  and  the  old  Arch-Lawyer 
Plead  his  own  cause  as  plaintUt 

STRANOEa. 

I  must  needs 
Believe  you,  Sir  t  . .  these  are  your  witnevsesv 
These  mourners  here,  who  from  tbdr  caw  iafli  i 
Gape  at  the  gaping  crowd.     A  good  BCarch  wind 
Were  to  be  pray*d  for  now,  to  lend  their  eyca 
Some  decent  rheum ;  the  very  hireling  mute 
Bears  not  a  face  more  blank  of  all  erootton 
Than  the  old  servant  of  the  Cunlly  I 
How  can  this  man  have  lived,  that  thus  his  death 
Costs  not  the  soiling  one  white  handkerchief  I 

TOWNSMAN. 

Who  should  lament  for  him.  Sir,  in  whose  heart 

Love  had  no  place,  nor  natural  charity? 

The  parlour  spaniel,  when  she  heard  his  stepi, 

Rose  slowly  from  the  hearth,  and  stole  aside 

With  creeping  pace ;  she  never  raised  her  eyes 

To  woo  kind  words  fh>m  him,  nor  laid  her  head 

Upraised  upon  his  knee,  with  fondling  whine. 

How  could  it  be  but  thus  ?     Arithmetic 

Was  the  sole  science  he  was  ever  taught ; 

The  multiplication-table  was  his  Creed, 

His  Pater-noster,  and  his  Decalogue. 

When  yet  he  was  a  boy,  and  should  have  breathed 

The  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields. 

To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  play. 

He  in  a  close  and  dusky  counting-house 

Smoke-dried  and  scar'd  and  shriveird  up  his  hcwt. 

So  from  the  way  in  which  he  was  traln*d  up 

His  feet  departed  not ;  he  toiPd  and  moiI*d,       [tt  n  : 

Poor  muck- worm  *  through  his  three-score  year*  a:»j 

And  when  the  earih  shall  now  be  Bho>*eU*d  on  him. 

If  that  which  served  him  for  a  soul  were  sUII 

Within  its  husk,  'twould  stUl  be  dirt  to  dirt. 

STRANOER. 

Yet  your  next  newspapers  will  Mason  him 
For  industry  and  honourable  wealth 
A  bright  example. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Even  half  a  million 
Gets  him  no  other  praise.     But  come  this  way 
Some  twelve  months  hence,  and  you  win  And  his  vtnur« 
Trimly  set  forth  in  lapidary  lines. 
Faith  with  her  torch  beside,  and  little  Cupids 
Dropping  upon  his  urn  their  marble  tears. 

ArMM.  1808. 
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1. 

WEimK  THX  WIKTIft  AnSB  THX 

INSTALLATION  AT  OXFORD.     1793. 

UL  on,  toQ  oo,  old  Bell  I    m  neither  pass 
ne  cold  and  wcuy  liour  in  heartless  rites, 
or  doxe  amy  the  tfanc.     The  fire  bums  bright, 
nd,  bless  fbe  maker  of  this  Windsor-Chair  t 
>f  poUah'd  cherry,  elbow'd,  saddle>seated,) 
js  ii  the  throne  of  comfort     I  will  sit 
nd  study  here  devoutly :  .  .  not  my  Euclid, .  . 
>r  HesTen  forbid  that  I  should  discompose 
^it  Spider's  excellent  geometry  1 
'.  ^tudy  thee»  Puss  I     Not  to  make  a  picture, 
hate  jour  canvaM  cats  and  dogs  and  fools, 
anwA  that  disgrace  the  penciL     Thou  shalt  give 
ini>nl  suliect.  Puss.     Come,  look  at  me ; . . 
ift  QP  tliine' emerald  eyes  1     Ay,  purr  away  I 
)r  I  am  praising  thee,  I  tell  thee.  Puss, 
•id  Cats  as  well  as  Kings  like  llattery. 
)r  thrre  whole  days  I  heard  an  old  Fur>gown 
^priivd,  that  made  a  Duke  a  Chancellor ; 
rpraised  in  prose  it  was,  bepraised  in  Terse ; 
luded  in  pious  Latin  to  the  skies ; 
udiw'd  egregiously  In  heathen  Greek ; 
i  apphks  sweetly  Incensed ;  glorified 
I  pmid  akaics ;  In  hexameters 
pplaoded  to  the  very  Galleries 
^  did  appUud  again,  whose  thunder-claps, 
iehff  and  longer  with  redoubling  peals 
•'ii,  when  they  heard  the  illustrious  furlielow'd 
piically  in  Po^wan  rhyme 
"■ti-tom'd,  hi  MUtonic  blank  bemouth'd  ; 
t**",  verse,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  rhyme  and  blank, 
['ubeosi-chancellor^d  in  all, 
ii:  Eulogy,  with  all  her  wealth  of  words, 
rf  w  bankrupt,  all-too-prodlgal  of  praise, 
id  panting  Panegyric  toU'd  in  yain 
er-tuk'd  in  keeping  pace  with  such  desert. 

Though  I  can  poetise  right  willingly, 

i«',  oD  thy  well-streak*d  coot,  to  that  Fur-gown 

«u  QQt  guUty  of  a  sin^e  line : 

^«  an  old  Airbdow,  that  would  hang  loose, 

3d  wrap  round  any  one,  as  it  were  made 

>  fit  him  only,  so  it  were  but  tied 
ith  a  Uoe  riband. 

What  a  power  there  is 
b«anty  I    Within  these  forbidden  walls 
sou  hast  thy  range  at  will,  and  when  perchance 
tc  Fellowi  see  thee.  Puss,  they  OTerlook 
^ibitory  laws,  or  haply  think 

>  statute  was  not  made  for  Cats  like  thee ; 
>r  thou  art  beautiful  as  ever  Cat 


That  wantoned  in  the  Joy  of  kittenhood. 

Ay,  stretch  thy  claws,  thou  democratic  beast, .  . 

I  like  thine  independence.     Treat  tliee  welU 

Thou  art  as  playftil  as  young  Innocence ; 

But  if  we  act  the  goyemor,  and  break 

The  social  compact.  Nature  gave  those  claws 

And  taught  thee  how  to  use  them.     Man,  methinks, 

Haster  and  slave  alike,  might  learn  from  thee 

A  salutary  lesson :  but  the  one 

Abuses  wickedly  his  power  ux^Just, 

The  other  crouches  spaniel-like,  and  licks 

The  hand  that  strikes  him.     Wiser  animal, 

I  look  at  thee,  fiuniliarised,  yet  free ; 

And,  thinking  that  a  child  with  gentle  hand 

Leads  by  a  string  the  large-Umb'd  Elephant, 

With  mingled  indignation  and  ooDtempt 

Behold  his  drivers  goad  the  biped  beast 


IL 
SNUFF. 


A  DiLiCATs  pinch  I  oh  how  it  tingles  up 

The  titillated  nose,  and  fills  the  eyes 

And  breast,  till  in  one  comfortable  sneeae 

The  Aill-collected  pleasure  bursts  at  last  I 

Most  rare  Columbus  I  thou  shalt  be  for  this 

The  only  Christopher  in  my  Kalendar. 

Why  but  for  thee  the  uses  of  the  Nose 

Were  half  unknown,  and  its  capacity 

Of  joy.     The  summer  gale  that  firom  the  heath. 

At  midnoon  glowing  with  the  golden  gorse, 

Bears  its  balsamic  odour,  but  provokes 

Not  satisfies  the  sense ;  and  all  the  flowers. 

That  with  their  unsubstantial  fragrance  tempt 

And  disappoint,  bloom  for  so  short  a  space. 

That  half  the  year  the  Nostrils  would  keep  Lent, 

But  that  the  kind  tobacconist  admits 

No  winter  in  his  work;  when  Nature  sleeps 

His  wheels  roll  on,  and  still  administer 

A  plenitude  of  Joy,  a  tangible  smell. 

What  are  Peru  and  those  Golcondan  mines 
To  thee,  Yliginia  ?  miserable  realms. 
The  produce  of  hihuman  toil,  they  send 
Gold  for  the  gxeedy.  Jewels  for  the  vain. 
But  thine  are  common  comforts  1 . .  To  omit 
Pipe-panegyric  and  tobacco-praise. 
Think  what  the  general  Joy  the  snuff-box  givep, 
Europe,  and  fkr  above  Pisuro's  name 
Write  Raleigh  in  thy  records  of  renown ! 
Him  let  the  school-boy  bless  if  he  behold 
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His  master's  box  produced,  for  when  he  sees 

The  thumb  and  finger  of  Authority 

Stufit  up  the  nostrils :  when  hat,  head,  and  wig 

Shake  all;  when  on  the  waistcoat  black,  brown  dust. 

From  the  oft-reiterated  pinch  profuse 

Profusely  scatter'd,  lodges  in  its  folds. 

And  part  on  the  magistral  table  lights. 

Part  on  the  open  book,  soon  blown  away. 

Full  surely  soon  shall  then  the  brow  severe 

Relax ;  and  from  vituperative  lips 

Words  that  of  birch  remind  not,  sounds  of  praise. 

And  jokes  that  must  be  laugh*d  at,  shall  proceed. 

FFevlftwry,  1799. 


m. 


COOL  REFLECTIONS 

DUaiNO   A    MIDSUMMER    WALK    PROM    WARMIHSnR 
TO   BUAPTBSBURT.       1799. 

O  SPARS  me . .  spare  me,  Phoebus  I  If  indeed 

Thou  hast  not  let  another  Phaeton 

Drive  earthward  thy  fierce  steeds  and  fiery  car ; 

Mercy  I  I  melt !  I  melt !     No  tree,  no  bush. 

No  shelter,  not  a  breath  of  stirring  air 

East,  West,  or  North,  or  South  !     Dear  God  of  day. 

Put  on  thy  nightcap;  crop  thy  locks  of  light. 

And  be  in  the  fiishion ;  turn  thy  back  upon  us. 

And  let  thy  beams  flow  upward ;  make  it  night 

Instead  of  noon ; . .  one  little  miracle. 

In  pity,  gentle  Phoebus  1 

What  a  joy. 
Oh  what  a  joy,  to  be  a  seal  and  flounder 
On  an  ice  island !  or  to  have  a  den 
With  the  white  bear,  cavern*d  in  polar  snow  t 
It  were  a  comfort  to  shake  hands  with  Death, . . 
He  has  a  rare  cold  hand  !  to  wrap  one's  self 
In  the  gift  shirt  Dcjanlra  sent. 
Dipt  in  the  blood  of  Nessus,  just  to  keep 
The  sun  off;  or  toast  cheese  for  Beelzebub, .  . 
That  were  a  cool  employment  to  this  journey 
Along  a  road  whose  white  intensity 
Would  now  make  platina  uncongcalable 
Like  quicksilver. 

Were  it  midnight.  I  should  walk 
8elf-lanthom*d,  saturate  with  sunbeams.     Jove  ! 
O  gentle  Jove !  have  mercy,  and  once  more 
Kick  that  obdurate  Phoebus  out  of  heaven ; 
Give  Boreas  the  wlnd-chollc  till  he  roar 
For  cardamum.  and  drink  down  peppermint, 
Making  what's  left  as  precious  as  Tokay ; 
Send  Mercury  to  salivate  the  sky 
Till  it  dissolve  in  nUn.     O  gentle  Jove  I 
But  some  such  little  kindness  to  a  wretch 
Who  feels  his  marrow  spoiling  his  best  coat, . . 
Who  swells  with  calorique  as  If  a  Prester 
Had  leaven'd  every  limb  with  polson-yea< ; . . 
Lend  roe  thine  eagle  Just  to  flap  his  wings 
And  fim  me,  and  I  will  build  temples  to  thee. 
And  turn  true  Pagan. 

Not  a  cloud  oor  breeae, . . 
O  you  mo<it  heathen  Deities  !  If  ever 


My  bones  reach  home  (for,  for  the  flesh  upon  them. 

It  hath  resolved  itself  into  a  dew,) 

I  shall  have  learnt  owl- wisdom.     Thou  vile  Ph(»bQS« 

Set  me  a  Persian  sun-idolater 

Upon  this  turnpike  road,  and  Fll  convert  him 

With  no  Inquisitorial  argument 

But  thy  own  flres.     Now  woe  be  to  me,  wretch. 

That  I  was  in  a  heretic  country  bom  ! 

Else  might  some  mass  for  the  poor  souls  that  bleach. 

And  bum  away  the  calx  of  thdr  offences 

In  that  great  Purgatory  crucible. 

Help  me.     O  Jupiter !  my  poor  complexion  ! 

I  am  made  a  copper-Indian  of  already  I 

And  if  no  kindly  cloud  will  parasol  me. 

My  very  cellular  memlnvne  will  be  chaioged, . . 

I  shall  be  negrofied. 

A  brook  I  a  brook ! 
O  what  a  sweet  cool  sound  I 

'TIS  very  nectar  I 
It  mns  like  life  through  every  strengthened  limb  ! 
Nymph  of  the  stream,  now  take  a  grateful  pnycr. 

1799. 


IV. 
THE  PIG. 

A    COLLOQUIAL    POKM. 

Jacob  I  I  do  not  Uke  to  see  thy  nose 
Tura'd  up  In  scomftil  curve  at  yonder  Vig. 
It  would  be  well,  my  friend,  if  we,  like  him. 
Were  perfect  in  our  kind  1 . .  And  why  despbe 
The  sow-bom  grunter  ?  . .  He  is  ob<tinate. 
Thou  answerest ;  ugly,  and  the  filthiest  beast 
That  banquets  upon  of!aL  . . .  Now  I  pray  yoa 
Hear  the  Pig's  CounseL 

Is  he  obstinate  ? 
We  must  not,  Jacob,  be  deceived  by  words ; 
We  must  not  take  them  as  unheeding  hands 
Receive  base  money  at  the  current  worth. 
But  with  a  Just  suspicion  try  their  sound. 
And  in  the  even  balance  weigh  them  welL 
See  now  to  what  this  obstinacy  oomes : 
A  poor  mistreated,  democratic  beast. 
He  knows  that  his  unmerciful  drivers  seek 
Their  profit,  and  not  his.     He  hath  not  Wamt 
That  Pigs  were  made  for  Man, . .  bom  to  be  br«wii*i* 
And  baconiaed :  that  he  must  please  to  give 
Just  what  his  gracious  masters  please  to  take ; 
Perhaps  his  tusks,  the  weapons  Nature  gave 
For  self-defence,  the  general  privilege ; 
Perhaps, . .  hark  Jacob  I  dost  thou  bear  that  horn  T 
Woe  to  the  young  posterity  of  pork  1 
Their  enemy  is  at  hand. 

Again.     Thou  sayVA 
The  Pig  is  ugly.     Jacob,  look  at  him  1 
Those  eyes  have  taught  the  Lover  flattery. 
His  face, . .  nay  JacoK  Jacob  I  were  it  feir 
To  judge  a  Lady  in  her  dishabille  7 
Fancy  It  drest,  and  with  saltpetre  rouged. 
Behold  his  tail,  my  fHend ;  with  curls  like  that 
The  wanton  hop  marries  her  stately  spouse : 
So  crisp  in  beauty  Amoretta's  hair 
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R  tt^  round  her  10Ter*8  soul  the  chains  of  love. 

\ai  what  is  beaaty  but  the  aptitude 

<  rf  p«itft  bannonious  ?  Give  thy  ftncy  scope, 

Knd  thoa  wHt  find  that  no  imagined  change 

Cm  beautify  this  beast     Place  at  his  end 

Thp  starry  glories  of  the  Peacock^s  pride, 

(rire  him  the  Swan's  white  breast ;  for  his  horn-hoofs 

>'aape  such  a  Ibot  and  ankle  as  the  wares 

I  nrvded  in  eager  riTslry  to  kiss 

u  aen  Venus  from  the  enamoured  sea  arose ; .  . 

Tu-'ub,  thou  canst  but  make  a  monster  of  him  ! 

\I1  alteration  man  could  think,  would  mar 

Ki?  PSg-peifiection. 

The  last  charge, .  .  he  lives 
i  dirty  life.     Here  I  could  shelter  him 
^v  irh  noble  and  right  reverend  precedents, 
\.}d  show  by  sanction  of  authority 
rtiat  'tis  a  very  honom^ble  thing 
Ttf  thrive  by  dirty  ways.     But  let  me  rest 
m  better  ground  the  unanswerable  defence. 
i  :.e  Pi^  b  a  philosopher,  who  knows 
V.>  prqudice.     Dirt  7  .  .  Jacob,  what  is  dirt  ? 
f  matter, . .  why  the  delicate  dish  that  tempts 
\n  o'etgcnged  Epicure  to  the  last  morsel 
I'bot  stttA  him  to  the  throat-gates,  is  no  more. 
f  matter  be  not,  but  as  Sages  say, 
V.  irit  is  all,  and  all  things  visible 
^^  one,  the  infinitely  modified, 
r::ink,  Jacob,  what  tiiat  Pig  is,  and  the  mire 
^herein  he  stands  kniee>deep  I 

And  there  !  the  breeze 
Mrad»  with  me,  and  has  won  thee  to  a  smile 
i  lat  speaks  conviction.     0*er  yon  blossom'd  field 
X  beans  it  came,  and  thoughts  of  bacon  rise. 

fftstbmrg,  1799. 


V. 
THE  DANCING  BEAR. 


El 


TO   THJB   ADVOCATES    FOE   THE   SLAVS- 
TEA  DK. 


tAKc  music  !  I  would  rather  bear  cat-oourtship 
..•ier  my  bed-room  window  in  the  night, 
-..xQ  thb  scraped  catgut's  screak     Rare  dancing  too  I 
il^s  poor  Bruin  I    How  he  fbots  the  pole 
inJ  waddles  round  it  with  unwieldy  steps, 
tiaying  fhjoi  side  to  ride ! . .  The  dancing-master 
lirh  had  as  profitless  a  pupil  in  him 
^«  when  he  would  have  tortured  my  poor  toes 
'•>  minuet  grace,  and  made  them  move  like  clockwork 
n  musical  obedience.     Bndn  1  Bruin  I 
hou  art  but  a  clum^  biped  I .  .  And  the  mob 
^  ith  noisy  merriment  mock  his  heavy  pace, 
'Rd  laugh  to  see  him  led  by  the  nose  I . .  themselves 
■rd  by  the  nose,  embruted,  and  in  the  eye 
>f  Reason  from  thdr  Nature's  purposes 
.9  miserably  perverted. 

Bruin-Bear  1 
law  could  I  tonnetlae  thy  piteous  plight, 
.nd  prove  ham  much  my  sympathetic  heart 
:v*>n  for  the  miseries  of  a  beast  can  feel, 
[1  fourteen  lines  of  seosibility. 
( It  we  are  told  all  things  were  made  fbr  Man ; 


And  ni  be  sworn  there's  not  a  fellow  here 
Who  would  not  swear  twere  hanging  blasphemy 
To  doubt  that  truth.     Therefore  as  thou  wert  bom, 
Bruin !  for  Man,  and  Man  makes  nothing  of  thee 
In  any  other  way, . .  .  most  logically 
It  follows,  thou  wert  bom  to  make  him  sport ; 
That  that  great  snout  of  thine  was  fbrm'd  on  purpose 
To  hold  a  ring ;  and  that  thy  &t  was  given  thee 
For  an  approved  pomatum  I 

To  demur 
Were  heresy.     And  politicians  say, 
(Wise  men  who  in  the  scale  of  reason  give 
No  foolish  feelings  weight,)  that  thou  art  here 
Far  happier  than  thy  brother  Bears  who  roam 
O'er  trackless  snow  for  food  ;  that  being  bom 
Inferior  to  thy  leader,  unto  him 
Rightly  belongs  dominion ;  that  the  compact 
Was  made  between  ye,  when  thy  clumsy  feet 
First  fell  into  the  snare,  and  he  gave  up 
His  right  to  kill,  conditioning  thy  life 
Should  thenceforth  be  his  property ; . .  besides, 
'Tis  wholesome  for  thy  morals  to  be  brought 
From  savage  climes  into  a  civilised  state, 
Into  the  decencies  of  Christendom. .... 
Bear  1  Bear  !  it  passes  in  the  Parliament 
For  excellent  logic  this  I    What  if  we  say 
How  barbarously  Man  abuses  power  ? 
Talk  of  thy  halting,  it  will  be  replied. 
Thy  welfiire  is  thy  owner's  interest. 
But  were  thou  baited  It  would  injure  the^ 
Therefore  thou  art  not  baited.    For  seven  years 
Hear  it,  O  Heaven,  and  give  ear,  O  Earth  ! 
For  seven  long  years,  this  precious  syllogism 
Hath  baflled  justice  and  humanity  I 

fVetUmry,  1799. 


VI. 
THE  FILBERT. 

Nat,  gather  not  that  Filbert,  Nicholas, 

There  is  a  maggot  there, . .  it  is  his  house, . . 

His  castle, . .  oh  commit  not  burglary  I 

Strip  him  not  naked, ..  'tis  his  clothes,  his  sheU, 

His  bones,  the  case  and  armour  of  his  life. 

And  thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  Nicholas  I 

It  were  an  easy  thing  to  crack  that  nut 

Or  with  thy  crackers  or  thy  double  teeth. 

So  easily  may  all  things  be  destroyed  I 

But  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  man 

To  mend  the  fracture  of  a  filbert  shelL 

There  were  two  great  men  once  amused  themselves 

Watching  two  maggots  run  their  wrtggllng  race, 

And  wagering  on  their  speed  ;  but  Nick,  to  us 

It  were  no  sport  to  see  the  pamper'd  worm 

Roll  out  and  theil  draw  in  his  folds  of  fat, 

Like  to  some  Barber's  leathern  powder-bag 

Wherewith  he  feathers,  frosts,  or  cauliflowers 

Spmce  Beau,  or  Lady  fair,  or  Doctor  grave.    . 

Enough  of  dangers  and  of  enemies 

Hath  Nature'SrWlsdom  for  the  worm  ordaln'd. 

Increase  not  thou  the  number  I   Him  the  Mouse 

Gnawing  with  nibbling  tooth  the  shell's  defence, 

May  from  his  native  tenement  ^ect ; 
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Him  may  the  NuUhatch,  piercing  with  •trong  bill. 

Unwittingly  destroy ;  or  to  his  hoard 

The  Squirrel  bear,  at  leisure  to  be  crack'd. 

Man  also  hath  his  dangers  and  his  foes 

As  this  poor  Maggot  hath ;  and  when  I  muse 

Upon  the  aches,  anxieties,  and  fears. 

The  Maggot  knows  not,  Nicholas,  methinks 

It  were  a  happy  metamorphosis 

To  be  enkemell'd  thus :  never  to  hear 

Of  wars,  and  of  invasions,  and  of  plots. 

Kings,  Jacobines,  and  Taz-oomroissioners ; 

To  feel  no  motion  but  the  wind  that  shook 

The  Filbert  Tree,  and  rock'd  us  to  our  rest ; 

And  in  the  middle  of  such  exquisite  food 

To  live  luxurious  I    The  perfection  this 

Of  snugness  I  it  were  to  unite  at  once 

Hermit  retirement,  Aldermanic  bliss. 

And  Stoic  independence  of  mankind. 

We$tbmn/t  1799. 


VIL 

THE  CATARACT  OF  LODOBE. 

DSscausD  IV  aHTiixa  roa  thk  kuesuiy. 

"  How  does  the  Water 

Come  down  at  Lodore  ?  ** 

My  little  boy  ask'd  me 

Thus,  once  on  a  time  ; 

And  moreover  he  task'd  me 

To  tell  him  in  rhyme. 

Anon  at  the  word. 

There  first  came  one  daughter 

And  then  came  another. 

To  second  and  third 

The  request  of  their  brother, 

And  to  hear  how  the  water 

Comes  down  at  Lodore, 
With  its  rush  and  iu  roar. 

As  many  a  time 

They  had  seen  it  t)efore. 

So  I  told  them  in  rhyme, 

For  of  rhymes  I  had  store : 

And  twas  In  my  vocation 

For  their  recreation 

That  to  1  should  sing ; 

Because  I  was  Xianteate 

To  them  and  Ihe  JUn^ 

From  its  sources  which  well 

In  the  Tarn  on  the  fell ; 

From  its  fbuntalns 

In  the  mountains. 

Its  rills  and  its  giUs ; 

Through  moss  and  through  bnke, 

It  runs  and  it  creeps 

For  awhile,  till  it  sleepa 

In  its  own  little  Lake. 

And  thence  at  departing. 

Awakening  and  starting. 

It  runs  through  the  reeds 

And  amy  It  proceeds* 


Through  meadow  and  glade. 

In  sun  and  in  shade. 

And  through  tha  wood-shelter. 

Among  crags  in  its  flurry, 

Helter-skelter, 

Hurry-scurry. 

Here  it  comes  sparkling, 

And  there  it  lies  darkling ; 

Now  smoaking  and  frothing 

Ifs  tumult  and  wrath  In, 

Till  in  this  rapid  rac« 

On  which  it  is  bent. 

It  reaches  the  place 

Of  its  steep  descent 

The  Cataract  strong 

Then  plunges  along. 

Striking  and  raging 

As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among : 

Rising  and  leaping. 

Sinking  and  creeping; 

Swelling  and  sweeping. 

Showering  and  springing. 

Flying  and  flinging. 
Writhing  and  ringing. 
Eddying  and  whisking. 
Spouting  and  frisking. 
Turning  and  twisting. 

Around  and  around 

With  endless  rebound ! 

Smiting  and  fighting, 

A  sight  to  delight  in ; 

Confounding,  astounding, 

Disiying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  Its  sound. 

Collecting,  prqiecting. 
Receding  and  speeding. 
And  shocking  and  rocking, 
And  darting  and  parting. 
And  threading  and  spraiding. 
And  whining  and  hisdng. 
And  dripping  and  skipping 
And  hitting  and  splitting. 
And  shining  and  twining. 
And  nttUng  and  battling. 
And  shaking  and  quaking. 
And  pouring  and  roaring. 
And  waving  and  raving. 
And  tossing  and  crossing, 
And  fliowlngand  going, 
And  nmning  and  stunning. 
And  ftMunIng  and  roaming. 
And  dinning  and  spinning. 
And  dropping  and  hopping, 
And  woiidng  and  Jerking, 
And  guggling  and  struggling, 
And  heaving  and  delving. 
And  moaning  and  groaning ; 

And  guttering  and  frittering. 
And  gathering  and  feathering. 
And  whitening  and  briglitening. 
And  quivering  and  shivering, 
And  hurrying  and  skurrying. 
And  thundering  and  floundering ; 
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Diriding  and  gliding  and  sUding, 

And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling. 

And  driving  and  riTing  and  striving. 

And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling. 

And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding. 

And  babbling  and  troubling  and  doubling. 

And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering ; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 
Delaying  and  ftzsying  and  playing  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
Becoiiing,  turmoUlng  and  toiling  and  boiling,     [ing. 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beam- 
ind  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing, 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping 
And  curling  and  whiriing  and  purling  and  twirling. 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and 

jumping. 
And  dashing  and  itagbing  and  splashing  and  clashing ; 
Aod  90  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 
Sotinds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending, 
All  at  ODce  and  all  o*er,  with  a  mighty  uproar, 
And  this  way  the  Water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

farie*,  1830. 


yni. 

ROBERT  THE  RHYMER'S 

TaPl  AVD   FAETICUUkK   ACCOUNT   OP   HIMSILF. 

t^BEET  the  Rhymer  who  Uvea  at  the  Lakes 
^^cribes  himself  thus,  to  prevent  mistakes » 


Or  rather,  perhaps,  be  it  said,  to  correct  them. 

There  being  plenty  about  for  those  who  collect  them. 

He  is  lean  of  body,  and  lank  of  limb ; 

The  man  must  walk  fast  who  would  overtake  him. 

His  eyes  are  not  yet  much  the  worse  for  the  wear. 

And  Time  has  not  thinn'd  nor  straighten'd  his  hair, 

Notwithstanding  that  now  he  is  more  than  halfway 

On  the  road  from  Grixsle  to  Gray. 

He  hath  a  long  nose  with  a  bending  ridge ; 

It  might  be  worthy  of  notice  on  Strasburg  bridge. 

He  sings  like  a  lark  when  at  mom  he  arises, 

And  when  evening  comes  he  nightingalixes. 

Warbling  house^notes  wild  fh>m  throat  and  gizzard. 

Which  reach  fhnn  A  to  6,  and  from  O  to  Izzard. 

His  voice  is  as  good  as  when  he  was  young. 

And  he  has  teeth  enough  left  to  keep-in  his  tongue. 

A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry, 

Somewhat  Tom-foolish,  and  comical,  very ; 

Who  has  gone  through  the  world,  not  mindful  of  pelf. 

Upon  easy  terms,  thank  Heaven,  with  himself. 

Along  bypaths  and  In  pleasant  ways. 

Caring  as  little  for  censure  as  praise ; 

Having  some  friends  whom  he  loves  dearly, 

And  no  lack  of  foes,  whom  he  laughs  at  sincerely ; 

And  never  for  great,  nor  for  little  things* 

Has  he  f^retted  his  guts  to  fiddle-strings. 

He  might  have  made  them  by  such  folly 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 

Sic  cecinit  Robertas ,  anno  aUUs  sua  65. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Lrrzt  the  Devil's  Thoughts  had  been  published  by 
ir  Coleridge  in  the  collection  of  his  Poetical  Works, 
nd  the  statement  with  which  he  accompanied  it,  it 
QU^bt  have  been  supposed  that  the  joint  authorship 
(  that  Siamese  production  had  been  sufficiently 
uthcnticated,  and  that  no  supposititious  claim  to  it 
f f >Qld  again  be  advanced.  The  following  extract,  how- 
ler, appeared  in  the  John  BnU  of  Feb.  14.  1 830 :  — 

'*  In  the  Morwmff  Put  of  Tuesday,  we  find  the 
ullowing  letter :  — 

** '  To  <*«  EdibfT  qftke  Morning  Pott, 

•*  •  Sia, — Permit  me  to  correct  a  statement  which 
rp^ared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Mm  Bvtt, 
<fh*'Mn  it  is  made  to  appear  that  Dr.  Southey  is 
ne  author  of  the  Poera  entitled  Tkt  DeviPa  Walk. 


1  have  the  means  of  settling  this  question ;  since  I 
possess  the  identical  MS.  copy  of  verses,  as  they 
were  written  by  my  uncle,  the  late  Professor  Porson, 
during  an  evening  party  at  Dr.  Beloe's. 

"  *  I  am  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

"  •  R.  C.  FoasOK. 
**  *  Baytwater  Terrace,  Feb.  6. 1830.* 

"  We  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Porson,  the  writer 
of  the  above  letter,  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  It  contains;  but  although  The  Demit 
Walk  is  perhaps  not  a  work  of  which  either 
Mr.  Southey  or  Mr.  Porson  need  be  very  proud, 
we  feel  it  due  to  ourselves  to  re-state  the  fa^  of  its 
being  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Southey.  If  we  are 
wrong,  Mr.  Porson  may  apply  to  Mr.  Southey ;  for 
although  Mr.  Porson's  eminent  uncle  is  dead,  the 
Poet  Laureate  is  alive  and  merry. 

"  The  Lines — Poem  they  can  scarcely  be  called  — 
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were  written  by  Mr.  Souihey,  one  momlng  before 
breakfast,  the  idea  having  struck  him  while  he  was 
shaving;  they  were  subsequently  shown  to  Mr. 
Coleridge,  who,  we  believe,  pointed  some  of  the 
stanzas,  and  perhaps  added  one  or  two. 

*<  We  beg  to  assure  Mr.  R.  C.  Porson  that  we  recur 
to  this  matter  out  of  no  disrespect  either  to  the 
memory  of  his  unde,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
affected  one  way  or  another,  by  the  circumstance ;  or 
to  his  own  veracity,  being,  as  we  said,  quite  assured 
that  he  believes  the  statement  he  makes :  our  only 
oluect  is  to  set  ourselves  right ." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Our  readers,  perhaps,  may  smile  at  the  follow- 
ing, which  appears  in  yesterday's  Court  Journal:  — 

"  *  We  have  received  a  letter,  signed  "  W.  Mar- 
shall," and  dated  **Tork;"  claiming  for  iU  writer 
the  long-contested  authorship  of  those  celebrated 
verses,  which  are  known  by  the  title  of  The  DeviTt 
Walk  on  Earthy  and  to  which  attention  has  lately 
been  directed  anew,  by  Lord  Byron's  imitation  of 
them.  There  have  been  so  many  mystifications 
connected  with  the  authorship  of  these  clever  verses, 
that,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  this 
letter  may  be  only  one  more.' " 


A  week  afterwards  there  was  the  following  notice : 
— **We  cannot  waste  any  more  time  about  The 
DeviTg  Walk.  We  happen  to  know  that  it  is  Mr. 
Southey's ;  but,  as  he  Is  alive,  we  refer  any  body, 
who  is  not  yet  satisfied,  to  the  eminent  person 
himself —  we  do  not  mean  the  Devil  —  but  the 
Doctor." 

The  same  newspaper  contained  the  ensuing  ad- 
vertisement :  —  "On  Tuesday  next,  uniform  with 
Robert  Cruikshank's  Monsieur  Tonson,  price  one 
shilling:  The  Devil's  Walk,  a  Poem,  by  Professor 
Ponon.  With  additions  and  variations  by  Southey 
and  Coleridge ;  illustrated  by  seven  engravings  fh>m 
R.  Cruikshank.  London,  Marsh  and  Miller,  137. 
Oxford  Street;  and  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh." 

Professor  Porson  never  had  any  part  in  these 
verses  as  a  writer,  and  it  Is  for  the  first  time  that 
he  now  appears  In  them  as  the  eybjeet  of  two  or 
three  stanxas  written  some  few  years  ago,  when  the 
fabricated  story  of  his  having  composed  them  during 
an  evening  party  at  Dr.  Vincent's  (for  that  was  the 
original  habitat  of  this  falsehood)  was  revived. 
A  friend  of  one  of  the  authors,  more  jealous  for  him 
than  he  has  ever  been  for  himself,  urged  him  then 
to  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt  (for  it  was  before 
Mr.  Coleridge  had  done  so) ;  and  as  much  to  please 
that  friend,  as  to  amuse  himself  and  his  domestic 
circle,  in  a  sportive  mood,  the  part  which  relates  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Poem  was  thrown  off,  and 
thit  also  touching  the  aforesaid  Professor.  The  old 
vein  having  thus  been  opened,  some  other  passages 
were  added ;  and  so  it  grew  to  its  present  length. 
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1. 

FaoM  hlfl  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 

A  walking  the  Devil  is  gone, 
To  look  at  his  little  snug  farm  of  the  World, 

And  see  how  his  stock  went  on. 

2. 
Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale, 

And  he  went  over  the  plain ; 
And  backward  and  forward  he  swish'd  bis  tail. 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  a  cane. 

3. 

How  then  was  the  Devil  drest  ? 

Oh,  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best. 
His  coat  was  red  and  his  breeches  were  blue, 
And  there  was  a  hole  where  his  tail  came  through. 

4. 

A  lady  drove  by  in  her  pride. 

In  whose  face  an  expression  he  spied 

For  which  he  could  have  kiss'd  her ; 
Such  a  flourishing,  fine,  clever  creature  was  she. 
With  an  eye  as  wicked  as  wicked  can  be, 
I  should  take  her  for  my  Aunt,  thought  he. 

If  my  dam  had  had  a  sister. 

5. 
He  met  a  lord  of  high  degree. 
No  matter  what  was  his  name ;  • 

Whose  face  with  his  own  when  he  came  to  compare 
The  expression,  the  look,  and  the  air. 
And  the  character  too,  as  it  seem'd  to  a  hair, — 
Such  a  twin-likeness  there  was  In  the  pair 
That  it  made  the  Devil  start  and  stare. 
For  he  thought  there  was  surely  a  looking-glass  there. 
But  he  could  not  see  the  firame. 

6. 
He  saw  a  Lawyer  killing  a  viper 

Oil  a  dunghill  beside  his  stable ; 
Ho !  quoth  he,  thou  put'st  me  in  mind 

Of  the  story  of  Cain  and  AbeL 

7. 
An  Apothecary  on  a  white  horse 

Rode  by  on  his  vocation ; 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  friend 

Death  in  the  Revelation. 

8. 
He  pass*d  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-hoiue, 

A  cottage  of  gentility. 
And  he  own'd  with  a  grin 
That  his  fkvourite  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 
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9. 
He  saw  ft  pig  rapidly 

Down  a  riTcr  float ; 
The  pig  iwam  well,  liut  ertry  stroke 

Was  cutting  his  own  throat ; 

10. 

And  Satan  gave  thereat  his  tall 

A  twirl  of  admiration ; 
For  be  thought  of  his  daughter  War 

Aod  her  suckling  babe  Taxation. 

11. 
WhQ  enough,  in  sooth,  he  liked  that  truth. 

And  nothing  the  worse  for  the  jest ; 
But  this  was  only  a  first  thought 

.Vnd  in  this  he  did  not  rest: 
Another  came  presently  into  his  head, 
And  here  it  proved,  as  has  often  been  said. 

That  second  thoughts  are  best 

12. 
F^T  as  Piggy  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 

His  way  with  such  celerity. 
And  at  eTery  stroke  the  water  dyed 
With  bis  own  red  blood,  the  Devil  cried, 
Li*  h«^d  a  swinish  nation's  pride 

In  cotton-spun  prosperity. 

13. 
Be  valk'd  into  London  leisurely. 

The  streets  were  dirty  and  dim : 
But  there  he  saw  Brothers  the  Prophet, 

And  Bracbers  the  Prophet  saw  him.  > 

14. 
3e  entered  a  thriving  bookseUer's  shop ; 

<^uoth  he.  We  are  both  of  one  college, 
'»r  I  myself  sate  like  a  Cormorant  once 

Lpiin  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

15. 
k^  he  vaesed  through  Cold-Bath  Fields  he  looked 

At  a  solitary  cell ; 
Vnd  he  was  weU-pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

F(tf  improving  the  prisons  of  HelL 

16. 
Ic  saw  a  turnkey  tie  a  thief's  hands 

^^ith  a  cordial  tug  and  jerk ; 
« mttly,  quoth  he,  a  man's  fingers  move 

When  his  heart  is  in  his  work. 

17. 
k  saw  the  same  turnkey  unfettering  a  man 

With  little  expedition ; 

r^l  be  chuckled  to  think  of  his  dear  slave  trade, 
ird  the  long  debates  and  delays  that  were  made 

CoQcemlng  its  abolition* 

18. 

[f  met  one  of  his  fiivourlte  dau^ters 

Rj  an  Evangelical  Meeting ; 
p-tl  fun;etting  himself  for  joy  at  her  sight, 
le  would  have  accosted  her  outright. 

And  given  her  a  fiitherly  greeting. 


'  "  After  tbb  I  was  In  a  vltloii.  haring  the  angel  of  God 
nr  me,  and  taw  Satan  walking  leisarely  Into  London.*'— 
'rvUcn'  PropJkecteM,  part  L  p.  41 . 


19. 
But  she  tlpt  him  a  wink,  drew  back,  and  cried, 

Avaunt  I  my  name's  Religion  I 
And  then  she  tum'd  to  the  preacher 

And  leer'd  like  a  love-sick  pigeon. 

20. 

A  fine  man  and  a  famous  Professor  was  he. 
As  the  great  Alexander  now  may  be, 
Whose  fame  not  yet  o'erpast  is ; 
Or  that  new  Scotch  performer 
Who  is  fiercer  and  warmer, 
The  great  Sir  Arch-Bombastes. 

21. 
With  throbs  and  throes,  and  ahs  and  ohs. 

Far  famed  his  flock  for  frightening ; 
And  thundering  with  his  voice,  the  while 

His  eyes  sigzag  like  lightning. 

22 
This  Scotch  phenomenon,  I  trow, 

Beats  Alexander  hoUow; 
Even  when  most  tame 
He  breathes  more  flame 

Than  ten  Fire-Kings  could  swaUow. 

23. 

Another  daughter  he  presently  met : 

With  music  of  fife  and  drum. 

And  a  consecrated  flag, 

And  shout  of  tag  and  rag, 

And  march  of  rank  and  file. 
Which  had  fill'd  the  crowded  aisle 

Of  the  venerable  pile, 
From  church  he  saw  her  come. 

24. 

He  caird  her  aside,  and  began  to  chide. 
For  what  dost  thou  here  ?  said  he ; 
My  city  of  Rome  is  thy  proper  home, 
And  there's  work  enough  there  for  thee. 

25. 

Thou  hast  confessions  to  listen. 

And  bells  to  christen. 
And  altars  and  dolls  to  dress ; 

And  fools  to  coax. 

And  sinners  to  hoax. 
And  beads  and  bones  to  bless ; 

And  great  pardons  to  sell 

For  those  who  pay  well. 
And  small  ones  for  those  who  pay  less. 

26. 
Nay,  Father,  I  boast,  that  this  is  my  post. 
She  answered ;  and  thou  wilt  allow, 
That  the  great  Harlot, 
Who  is  clothed  in  scarlet. 
Can  very  weU  spare  me  now. 

27. 
Upon  her  business  I  am  come  here. 
That  we  may  extend  her  powers ; 
Whatever  lets  down  this  church  that  we  hate. 
Is  something  in  favour  of  ours. 
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28. 
Tou  will  not  think,  great  Cosmocrat  1 

That  1  spend  my  time  in  fooling ; 
Many  irons,  my  Sire,  have  we  in  the  Are, 
Xnd  I  must  leave  none  of  them  cooling; 
For  you  must  know  siate-councib  here 
Are  held  which  I  bear  rule  in. 
When  my  liberal  notions 
I*roduce  mischievous  motions. 
There's  many  a  man  of  good  intent, 
In  either  house  of  Parliament, 
Whom  I  shall  find  a  tool  in ; 
And  I  have  hopeful  pupils  too 
Who  all  this  while  are  schooling. 

29. 
line  progress  they  make  in  our  libend  opinions. 
My  Utilitarians, 
My  all  sorts  of  — iniana 
And  all  sorts  of  — ariaus ; 
My  all  sorts  of  — ^ists. 
And  my  Prigs  and  my  Whigs 
Who  have  all  sorts  of  twists 
Train*d  in  the  very  way,  I  know. 
Father,  you  would  have  them  go ; 
High  and  low. 
Wise  and  foolish,  great  and  small, 
March-of-Intellcct-Boys  alL 

30. 
Well  pleased  wilt  thou  be  at  no  very  hr  day. 
When  the  caldron  of  mischief  boils. 
And  I  bring  them  forth  in  battle  array 

And  bid  them  suspend  their  broils. 
That  they  may  unite  and  fsll  on  the  prey, 
For  which  we  are  spreading  our  toils. 
How  the  nice  boys  all  will  give  mouth  at  the  call, 

Hark  away  !  hark  away  to  the  spoils ! 
My  Macs  and  my  Quacks  and  my  lawless-Jacks, 
My  Shiels  and  O  Connells,  my  pious  Mac-Donnelli, 
My  Joke -smith  Sydney,  and  all  of  his  kidney. 
My  Humes  and  my  Broughams, 
My  merry  old  Jerry, 
My  Lord  Kings,  and  my  Doctor  Doyles ! 

31. 
At  this  good  newt,  so  great 
The  Devil's  pleasure  grew, 
That  with  a  Joyfhl  swish  he  rent 
The  hole  where  his  tail  came  through. 

32. 
His  countenance  fell  for  a  moment 

When  he  felt  the  stitches  go ; 
Ah  1  thought  he,  there*s  a  Job  now 

That  Fve  made  for  my  tailor  below. 

33. 
Great  news  I  bloody  news  I  cried  a  newsman ; 

The  Devil  said.  Stop,  let  me  see  I 
Great  news  7  bloody  news  ?  thought  the  Devil, 

The  bkKMlief  the  better  for  me. 

34. 
So  he  bought  the  newspaper,  and  no  news 
At  all  for  his  money  be  had. 


Lying  varlet,  thought  he,  thus  to  take  In  old  Nick  I 

But  it's  some  satisfisction,  my  lad. 
To  know  thou  art  paid  beforehand  for  the  trick. 

For  the  sixpence  I  gave  thee  Is  bad. 

35. 
And  then  it  came  into  his  head 

By  oracular  inspiration. 
That  what  he  had  seen  and  what  be  had  taki. 

In  the  course  of  this  visitation. 
Would  be  published  in  the  Morning  Post 

For  all  this  reading  nation. 

36. 
Therewith  in  second-slght  he  saw 

The  place  and  the  manner  and  time. 
In  which  this  mortal  story 

Would  be  put  in  immortal  rhyme. 

37. 
That  it  would  happen  when  two  poets 

Should  on  a  time  be  met. 
In  the  town  of  Nether  Stowey, 

In  the  shire  of  Somerset 

38. 
There  while  the  one  was  shaving 
Would  he  the  song  begin ; 
And  the  other  when  he  heard  it  at  bmUist* 
In  ready  accord  Join  in. 

39. 

So  each  would  help  the  other 
Two  heads  being  better  than  one ; 

And  the  phrase  and  conceit 

Would  in  unison  meet. 
And  so  with  glee  the  verse  flow  ftve. 
In  ding-dong  chime  of  sing-song  rhyme. 

Till  the  whole  were  merrily  done. 

40. 
And  because  it  was  set  to  the  rasor. 

Not  to  the  lute  or  harp. 
Therefore  It  was  that  the  ftmcy 
Should  be  bright,  and  the  wit  be  sharp. 

41. 
But  then,  said  Satan  to  hlmsclt 

As  for  that  said  beginner. 
Against  my  infernal  M^esty 

There  Is  no  greater  sinner. 

49. 
He  hath  put  me  in  ugly  ballads 

With  libellous  pictures  for  sale ; 
He  hath  scotT'd  at  my  hooft  and  my  honu. 

And  has  made  very  fnt  with  my  taU. 

43. 
But  this  Mister  Poet  shaU  And 

I  am  not  a  safe  suh|ect  for  whim ; 
For  ril  set  up  a  School  of  my  own. 

And  my  Poets  shall  set  upon  him. 
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44. 
He  vent  to  a  coflfee-honse  to  dine. 

And  tbere  he  had  soy  in  his  dish  ; 
Havfaig  ordered  scmie  soles  for  his  dinner, 

Because  he  was  fond  of  flat  fish. 

45. 
They  are  much  to  my  polatei  thought  he. 

And  now  guess  the  reason  who  can, 
Why  no  bait  should  be  better  than  place, 

When  I  fish  for  a  Parliament-man. 

46. 
But  the  soles  In  the  bill  were  ten  shillings ; 

Ten  your  master,  quoth  he,  what  I  say ; 
If  he  charges  at  this  rate  for  all  things, 

He  must  be  In  a  pretty  good  way. 

47. 
But  mark  ye,  said  he  to  the  waiter, 

Vm  a  dealer  myself  in  this  line. 
And  his  business,  l)etween  you  and  me. 

Nothing  like  so  extensive  as  mine. 

48. 
Kow  soles  are  exceedingly  cheap ; 

Which  he  will  not  attempt  to  deny. 
When  I  see  him  at  my  flsh-market, 

I  warrant  him,  by  and  by. 

49. 
As  he  went  along  the  Strand 

Between  three  in  the  morning  and  four 
He  observed  a  queer-looking  person 

Who  staggered  fhnn  Perry's  door. 

50. 
And  he  tboqgfat  that  all  the  world  over 

In  vain  for  a  man  you  might  seek, 
Who  could  drink  more  like  a  Trodan 

Or  talk  more  like  a  Greek. 

51. 
The  Devil  then  he  prophesied 
It  would  one  day  be  matter  of  talk. 
That  with  wine  when  smitten. 
And  with  wit  moreover  being  happily  bitten 
This  erudite  bibber  was  he  who  had  written 
The  story  of  this  walk. 


62. 

A  pretty  mistake,  quoth  the  Devil ; 
A  pretty  mistake  I  opine  I 
I  have  put  many  111  thoughts  in  his  mouth, 
He  will  never  put  good  ones  In  mine. 


53. 

And  whoever  shall  say  that  to  Porson 

These  best  of  all  verses  belong, 
He  is  an  untruth-telling  whoreson. 

And  so  shall  be  call'd  in  the  song. 

54. 
And  if  seeking  an  illicit  connection  with  fkme. 
Any  one  else  should  put  in  a  claim, 

In  this  comical  competition  ; 
That  excellent  poem  will  prove 
A  man-trap  for  such  foolish  ambition, 
Where  the  silly  rogue  shall  be  caught  by  the  leg, 
And  exposed  in  a  second  edition. 


55. 

Now  the  morning  air  was  cold  for  him 
Who  was  used  to  a  warm  abode  ; 

And  yet  he  did  not  immediately  wish. 
To  set  out  on  his  homeward  road. 


56. 
For  he  had  some  morning  calls  to  make 

Before  he  went  back  to  Hell ; 
So  thought  he  111  step  into  a  gaming-house. 

And  that  will  do  as  well ; 
But  Just  before  he  could  get  to  the  door 

A  wonderful  chance  befell. 


57. 

For  all  on  a  sudden,  in  a  dark  place. 
He  came  upon  General *s  burning  fiioe ; 

And  it  struck  him  with  such  consternation, 
That  home  In  a  hurry  his  way  did  he  take. 
Because  he  thought  by  a  slight  mistake 

*Twas  the  general  conflagration. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 


**  The  three  utilitiei  of  Poetry :  the  praise  of  Virtue  and  GoodneM,  the  memory  of  thiuga 
goratfl  the  AffecUoos."—  fVelsh  Triad. 


to 


roa  A  coLUMW  at  irxwBURr. 

Callevt  thou  thyself  a  Patriot  ?  . .  On  this  field 
Did  Falkland  fUl,  the  blameless  and  the  brave. 
Beneath  the  banners  of  that  Charles  whom  thoa 
Abhorrest  for  a  Tyrant     Dost  thou  boast 
Of  loyalty  ?    The  field  is  not  fiir  off 
Where  in  rebellious  arms  against  his  King 
Hambden  was  kill'd,  that  Hambden  at  whose  name 
The  heart  of  many  an  honest  Englishman 
Beats  with  congenial  pride.     Both  uncomipt. 
Friends  to  their  common  country  both,  they  fought, 
They  died  in  adverse  armies.     Traveller ! 
If  with  thy  neighbour  thou  shouldst  not  accord. 
Remember  these,  our  fkmous  countrymen, 
And  quell  all  angry  and  iAJurious  thoughts. 

Brittol,  1798. 


II. 


roa  A  CAViair  that  ovaauMKs  thx  aivaa  avov. 

EnTxa  this  cavern.  Stranger  I    Here  awhile 
Respiring  flrom  the  long  and  steep  ascent. 
Thou  may*st  be  glad  of  rest,  and  haply  too 
Of  shade,  if  from  the  summer's  westering  son 
Sheltered  beneath  this  beetUng  vault  of  rock. 
Round  the  rude  portal  clasping  its  rough  arms 
The  antique  ivy  spreads  a  canopy. 
From  whose  grey  blossoms  the  wild  bees  collect 
In  autumn  their  last  store.     The  Muses  love 
This  spot ;  believe  a  Poet  who  hath  fielt 
Their  visitation  here.     The  tide  below 
Rising  or  refiuent  scarcely  sends  its  sound 
Of  waten  up ;  and  tram  the  heights  beyond 
Where  the  high-hanging  forest  waves  and  sways, 
Varying  before  the  wind  Its  verdant  hues. 
The  voice  is  music  here.     Here  thou  may'st  feel 
How  good,  how  lovely,  Mature  I    And  when  hence 
Returning  to  the  city's  crowded  streets. 
Thy  sickening  eye  at  every  step  revolts 
From  scenes  of  vice  and  wretchedness,  reflect 
That  Man  creates  the  evil  he  endures. 

BrtMtoi,  1796. 


m. 


roa   A   TABLKT   AT   BlLBUaY-HlU. 

This  mound  in  some  remote  and  dateless  day 
Rear'd  o'er  a  Chieftahi  of  the  Age  of  Hills, 
May  here  detain  thee.  Traveller  1  from  thy  road 
Not  idly  lingering.     In  his  narrow  house 
Some  warrior  sleeps  below,  whose  gallant  deeds 
Haply  at  many  a  solemn  fMval 
The  Scald  hath  sung;  but  perish'd  is  the  song 
Of  praise,  as  o'er  these  bleak  and  barren  downs 
The  wind  that  passes  and  is  heard  no  more. 
Qo,  Traveller,  and  remember  when  the  pomp 
Of  earthly  Glory  lades,  that  one  good  deed. 
Unseen,  unheard,  unnoted  by  mankind. 
Lives  in  the  eternal  register  of  Heaven. 

Bri»tol,  1796. 


IV. 


roa   A   MOMVMINT  IN  THC   VSW   TO 


This  la  the  place  where  William's  kingly  power 
Did  from  their  poor  and  peaoeftil  homes  expel. 
Unfriended,  desolate,  and  shelterless. 
The  habitanU  of  all  the  fertile  track 
Far  as  these  wilds  extend.     He  levell'd  down 
Their  little  cottages,  he  bwle  their  fields 
Lie  waste,  and  forested  the  land,  that  *o 
More  royally  might  he  pursue  his  sports. 
If  that  thine  heart  be  human.  Passenger ! 
Sure  it  wUl  sweU  within  thet,  and  thy  Upa 
Will  mutter  curses  on  him.     Think,  thou  then 
What  cities  flame,  what  hosts  unsepulchred 
Pollute  the  passing  wind,  when  raging  Power 
Drives  on  his  blood-hounds  to  the  chase  of  Man  ; 
And  as  thy  thoughts  anticipate  that  day 
When  God  shall  Judge  aright,  in  charity 
Pray  for  the  wicked  rulen  of  mankJml. 

Bristol,  1796. 


V. 


roa  A  TABLrr  om  thb  baiiks  ot  a  sraBASc 

SraAWoaa  !  awhile  upon  this  mossy  bank 
Recline  thee.    If  the  Sun  rides  high,  the 
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Tbat  loves  to  ripple  o'er  the  rivulet, 

wm  pltj  around  tby  brow,  and  the  cod  sound 

Of  nmoing  waten  soothe  thee.     Mark  how  clear 

Tbfy  sparkle  o*er  the  shallows,  and  behold 

Vhcre  o*cr  their  surftoe  wheels  with  restless  speed 

Too  glosBj  insect,  on  the  sand  below 

EIow  its  swift  shadow  flits.     In  solitude 

The  rivulet  is  pure,  and  trees  and  herbs. 

Bend  o'er  its  salutary  course  refresh*d. 

Bat  passing  oo  amid  the  haunts  of  men. 

It  ftnds  pollution  there,  and  rolls  ftx>m  thence 

A  tainted  stream.     Seek'st  thou  for  HAPniiBss  ? 

Go,  Stnnger,  scQourn  in  the  woodland  cot 

Of  IxvocaircJE,  and  thou  shalt  find  her  there. 


Yh 


fOB  THX    CZVOTAPH   AT    BKMSVONVILLX. 

$TEA9Gca  I  the  Man  of  Nature  lies  not  here : 
Ensbrin'd  At  distant  by  the  Scoffer's  i  side  f 

Uis  relics  rot,  there  by  the  giddy  throng  ' ' 

With  bUnd  idolatry  alike  revered. 
Wiselier  directed  have  thy  pilgrim  feet 
Explored  the  scenes  of  ErmenonvUIe.     Rodssxau 
Loved  these  calm  haunts  of  Solitude  and  Peace  ; 
Hrre  he  has  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  lake, 
And  the  soft  rustling  of  the  poplar  grove, 
Wbra  o*er  its  bending  boughs  the  passing  wind 
Swept  a  grey  shade.     Here,  if  thy  breast  be  fUll, 
If  in  thine  eye  the  tear  devout  should  gush, 
His  Spuut  shall  behold  thee,  to  thine  home 
Fran  hence  returning,  purified  of  heart 

Bristol,  \79L 


b 


vn. 

FOB  A   MOMUMIVT   AT  OZroaO. 

Hxmc  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  flames 
Bore  witness  to  the  truth.     If  thou  hast  wa1k*d 
rpri^tly  through  the  world,  just  thoughts  of  Joy 
May  fill  thy  breast  in  contemplating  here 
Congenial  vlrtne.    But  if  thou  hast  swerved 
From  the  straight  path  of  even  rectitude, 
Fearfol  in  trying  seasons  to  assert 
The  better  cause,  or  to  ibrsake  the  worse 
Reluctant,  when  perahanoe  therein  enthrallM 
^Uve  to  ftJse  shame,  oh !  thankfully  receive 
The  sharp  oompunctiona  motions  that  this  spot 
Hay  wake  within  thee,  and  be  wise  in  time, 
And  let  the  ftitnre  fcMr  the  past  atone. 


1  Voltaire. 


vra. 

FOE   A    MOMUMXKT   IN   TUX    VALS   OF   SWIAS. 

Haas  was  it.  Stranger,  that  the  patron  Saint 

Of  Cambria  pass'd  his  age  of  penitence, 

A  solitary  man ;  and  here  he  made 

His  hermitage,  the  roots  his  food,  his  drink 

Of  Hodney*8  mountain  stream.   Perohance  thy  youth 

Has  read  with  eager  wonder  how  the  Knight 

Of  Wales  in  Ormandlne's  enchanted  bower 

Slept  the  long  sleep  :  and  if  that  in  thy  veins 

Flow  the  pure  blood  of  Britain,  sure  that  blood 

Hath  flowed  with  quicker  impulse  at  the  tale 

Of  David's  deeds,  when  through  the  press  of  war 

His  gallant  comrades  follow'd  his  green  crest 

To  victory.     Stranger !  Hatterill's  mountain  heights 

And  this  fldr  vale  of  Ewias,  and  the  stream 

Of  Hodney,  to  thine  after-thoughts  will  rise 

More  grateifUl,  thus  associate  with  the  name 

Of  David  and  the  deeds  of  other  days. 

Bath,  I'm. 


IX. 


EPITAPH   ON    ALGKRNON    SIDNEY. 

Here  Sidney  lies,  he  whom  perverted  law, 
The  pliant  jury  and  the  bloody  judge, 
Doom'd  to  a  traitor's  death.     A  tyrant  King 
Required,  an  al^ect  country  saw  and  shared 
The  crime.     The  noble  cause  of  Liberty 
He  loved  in  life,  and  to  that  noble  cause 
In  death  bore  witness.    But  his  country  rose 
Like  Samson  from  her  sleep,  and  broke  her  chains, 
And  proudly  with  her  worthies  she  enroll'd 
Her  murder'd  Sidney's  name.     The  voice  of  man 
Gives  honour  or  destroys ;  but  earthly  power 
Gives  not,  nor  takes  away,  the  self-applause 
Which  on  the  scaffold  suffering  virtue  feels. 
Nor  that  which  God  appointed  its  reward. 

Wettburg,  1798. 


xprrAPH  ON  eino  john. 

John  rests  below.     A  man  more  in&raous 
Never  hath  held  the  sceptre  of  these  realms. 
And  bruised  beneath  the  iron  rod  of  Power 
The  oppressed  men  of  England.     Englishman  I 
Curse  not  his  memory.     Murderer  as  he  was> 
Coward  and  slave,  yet  he  it  was  who  sign'd 
That  Charter  which  should  make  thee  morn  and  night 
Be  thankftil  for  thy  birth-place : .  . .  Englishman  I 
That  holy  Charter,  which,  shouldst  thou  permit 
Force  to  destroy,  or  Flraud  to  undermine, 
Thy  chQdren's  groans  will  persecute  thy  soul. 
For  they  must  bear  the  burthen  of  thy  crime. 

Watburyt  1796. 
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IN   A   rOKBST. 

Steanovr  I  whose  steps  have  reach*d  this  solitude, 

Know  that  this  lonely  spot  was  dear  to  one 

Devoted  with  no  unrequited  seal 

To  Nature.     Here,  delighted  he  has  heard 

The  rustling  of  these  woods,  that  now  perchance 

Melodious  to  the  gale  of  summer  move ; 

And  underneath  their  shade  on  yon  smooth  rock, 

With  grey  and  yellow  lichens  overgrown. 

Often  reclined ;  watching  the  silent  flow 

Of  this  perspicuous  rivulet,  that  steals 

Along  its  verdant  course, ..  till  all  around 

Had  flU'd  his  senses  with  tranquillity. 

And  ever  soothed  in  spirit  he  returned 

A  happier,  better  man.     Stranger !  perchance. 

Therefore  the  stream  more  lovely  to  thine  eye 

Will  glide  along,  and  to  the  summer  gale 

The  woods  wave  more  melodious.  Cleanse  thou  then 

The  weeds  and  moascs  fhmi  this  letter'd  stone. 

WnAmry^  1796. 


XII. 

rOE   A   MOMUMINT   AT  TOaDCSILLAS. 

Spakiard  I  if  thou  art  one  who  hows  the  knee 
Before  a  despot's  footstool,  hie  thee  henoe  I 
This  ground  is  holy :  here  Padilla  died, 
Martyr  of  Freedom.     But  if  thou  dost  love 
Her  cause,  stand  then  as  at  an  altar  here. 
And  thank  the  Almighty  that  thine  honest  heart. 
Full  of  a  brother's  feelings  for  mankind. 
Revolts  against  oppression.     Not  unheard 
Nor  unavailing  shall  the  grateful  prayer 
Ascend ;  for  honest  Impulses  will  rise. 
Such  as  may  elevate  and  strengthen  thee 
For  virtuous  action.     Belies  sUver-thrined, 
And  cbaunted  mass,  would  wake  within  the  soul 
Thoughts  valueless  and  cold  compared  with  these. 

A'iM0l,l796L 


XIIL 

rOE   A    COLUMN    AT   TEUXILLO. 

FisAEEo  here  was  bom ;  a  greater  name 

The  list  of  Olory  boasU  not     Toil  and  Pain, 

Famine  and  hostile  Elements,  and  Hosts 

Embattled,  fkll'd  to  check  him  In  his  course, 

Not  to  be  wearied,  not  to  be  deterr'd. 

Not  to  be  overcome.     A  mighty  realm 

He  over-ran,  and  with  relentless  arm 

Slew  or  enslaved  its  unoffending  sons. 

And  wealth,  and  power,  and  (kme,  were  his  rewards. 

There  is  another  world,  beyond  the  Grave, 

According  to  their  deeds  where  men  are  Judged. 


O  Reader  1  if  thy  daily  bread  be  eam'd 
By  daily  labour, . .  yea,  however  low. 
However  palnfiil  be  thy  lot  assign'd. 
Thank  thou,  with  deepest  gratitude,  the  God 
Who  made  thee,  that  thou  art  not  such  as  be. 

3HM0<,  1796. 


XIV. 

POE   THE   CELL   OT   HONOEIUS,   AT   THE    COmX 
CONVENT,    NEAE    CINTEA. 

Here  caveni'd  like  a  beast  Honorius  paas'd 

In  self-affliction,  solitude,  and  prayer. 

Long  years  of  penance.     He  had  rooted  out 

All  human  feelings  fh>m  his  heart,  and  fled 

With  fear  and  loathing  from  all  human  joys. 

Not  thus  in  making  known  his  will  divine 

Hath  Christ  enjoin'd.     To  aid  the  fttberlc«» 

Comfort  the  sick,  and  be  the  poor  man's  IHcnd* 

And  in  the  wounded  heart  pour  gospel-balm  ; 

These  are  the  ipjunctions  of  his  holy  law. 

Which  whoso  keeps  shall  have  a  Joy  on  earth. 

Calm,  constant,  still  Increasing,  preluding 

The  eternal  bliss  of  Heaven.     Tet  mock  not  thou. 

Stranger,  the  Anchorite's  mistaken  seal ! 

He  painfully  his  palnftU  duties  kept. 

Sincere  though  erring :  Stranger,  do  thou  keep 

Thy  better  and  thine  easier  rule  as  welL 

BriaM^  1796. 


XV. 


POE  A   MONUMENT  AT  TAWTOW. 

Tret  suffer'd  here  whom  JelTerles  doom'd  to  death 

In  mockery  of  all  justice,  when  the  Judge 

UixJust,  subservient  to  a  cruel  King, 

Perform'd  his  work  of  blood.     They  faA»r*d  bctv 

The  victims  of  that  Judge,  and  of  that  Kii« ; 

In  mockery  of  all  justice  here  they  bled. 

Unheard.     But  not  unpltled,  nor  of  God 

Unseen,  the  innocent  suffered ;  not  unheard 

The  innocent  blood  cried  vengeance ;  for  at  length. 

The  Indignant  Nation  In  Its  power  arose. 

Resistless.     Then  that  wicked  Judge  took  tight. 

Disguised  in  vain : .  .  not  always  is  the  Loid 

Slow  to  revenge !    A  miserable  man 

He  fell  beneath  the  people's  nge,  and  stfll 

The  children  cuisc  his  memory.    From  the  thmoe 

The  obdurate  bigot  who  commisslon'd  him. 

Inhuman  James,  was  driven.     He  lived  to  drag 

Long  years  of  fhistrate  hope,  he  lived  to  load 

More  blood  upon  his  souL     Let  tell  the  Boyne, 

Let  Londonderry  tell  his  guilt  and  shame ; 

And  that  immortal  day  when  on  thy  shorn. 

La  Uogue,  the  purple  ocean  daah'd  the  dead  I 

Wnltmrp,  1796. 
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XVI. 

roa    A    TABLST   AT   rKNtHUltST. 

AiE  dzji  of  old  ftmillar  to  thy  mind, 

0  Rnder  7     Hart  thoa  let  the  midnight  hour 

Pii»  onperoei^ed,  whilst  thoa  In  &ncy  Ured 

With  hij^-bom  beauties  and  enamonr'd  chiefs, 

Sbuing  their  hopes,  and  with  a  breathless  joy 

Whose  expectation  touch*d  the  verge  of  pain, 

Fdlowing  their  dangerous  fortunes?     If  such  lore 

Hath  ever  thrill'd  thy  bosom,  thou  wilt  tread. 

As  vitb  a  pilgrim's  reverential  thoughts, 

The  groves  of  Penshurst.     Sidney  here  was  bom. 

Stdoej,  than  whom  no  gentler,  braver  man 

Hb  ovn  delightful  genius  ever  felgn'd, 

DliBtTatiog  the  vales  of  Arcady 

With  comteous  courage  and  with  loyal  loves. 

rpoQ  his  natal  day  an  acorn  here 

Was  planted :  it  grew  up  a  stately  oak. 

And  in  the  beaaty  of  its  strength  it  stood 

And  floariah*d,  when  bis  perishable  part 

Bad  moalder*d,  dust  to  dust     That  stately  oak 

Itttlf  bath  moaId«r*d  now,  but  Sidney's  fiime 

Eodoreth  in  his  own  immortal  works. 


xvn. 

ariTArH. 


Tn«  to  a  mother't  sacred  memory 

Her  son  bath  hallow'd.     Absent  many  a  year 

Fir  over  sea,  his  sweetest  dreams  were  still 

()f  that  dear  voice  which  soothed  his  infancy ; 

Aod  after  many  a  light  againrt  the  Moor 

And  Malabar,  or  that  fierce  cavalry 

Wbkh  be  had  seen  oovedng  the  boundless  plain, 

Etco  to  the  utmost  limits  where  the  eye 

Could  pierce  the  Ihr  horison, .  .  his  first  thought 

In  olety  was  of  her,  who  when  she  heard 

The  tale  of  that  day's  danger,  would  retire 

\sA  poor  her  pious  gratitade  to  Heaven 

In  pnyen  and  tears  of  joy.     The  lingering  hour 

f  jr  hb  retmn,  kmg-look'd-for,  came  at  length. 

And  ftill  of  hope  be  reach'd  his  native  shore. 

Vain  hope  that  puts  its  trust  in  human  life  I 

For  ere  he  came,  the  number  of  her  days 

Was  foDL     O  Beader,  what  a  world  were  this. 

How  unendnrahle  its  vrcigtat,  if  they 

Whom  Death  hatfa  rander'd  did  not  meet  again ! 

,  isia 


xvin. 

xriTAnL 


Heat  in  the  findtftil  vales  of  Somerset 
Was  Emma  bom,  and  here  the  Maiden  grew 
To  the  sweet  season  of  her  womanhood 
Bekived  and  lovely,  like  a  plant  whose  leaf 


And  bud  and  blossom  all  are  beautiful. 

In  peacefulness  her  virgin  years  were  past ; 

And  when  in  prosperous  wedlock  she  was  given. 

Amid  the  Cumbrian  mountains  fkr  away 

She  had  her  summer  Bower.     'Twas  like  a  dream 

Of  old  Romance  to  see  her  when  she  plied 

Her  little  skiif  on  Derwent's  glassy  lake ; 

The  roseate  evening  resting  on  the  hills. 

The  lake  returning  back  the  hues  of  heaven. 

Mountains  and  vales  and  waters  all  imbued 

With  beauty,  and  in  quietness ;  and  she. 

Nymph-like,  amid  that  glorious  solitude 

A  heavenly  presence,  gliding  in  her  joy. 

But  soon  a  wasting  malady  began 

To  prey  upon  her,  fluent  in  attack, 

Tet  with  such  flattering  intervals  as  mock 

The  hopes  of  anxious  love,  and  most  of  all 

The  suiferer,  self-deceived.     During  those  days 

Of  treacherous  respite,  many  a  time  hath  he. 

Who  leaves  this  record  of  his  fk'lend,  drawn  back 

Into  the  shadow  from  her  social  board. 

Because  too  surely  in  her  cheek  he  saw 

The  insidious  bloom  of  death ;  and  then  her  smiles 

And  innocent  mirth  excited  deeper  grief 

Than  when  long-look'd  for  tidings  came  at  last. 

That,  all  her  sufferings  ended,  she  was  laid 

Amid  Madeira's  orange  groves  to  rest 

O  gentle  Emma !  o'er  a  lovelier  form 

Than  thine,  Earth  never  closed ;  nor  e'er  did  Heaven 

Receive  a  purer  spirit  fh)m  the  world. 

Kuwick,  18ia 


XIX. 

roa   A    MONDMXNT   AT    KOLISSA. 

TiMx  has  been  when  Rolissa  was  a  name 

Ignoble,  by  the  passing  traveller  heard 

And  then  forthwith  forgotten ;  now  in  war 

It  is  renown'd.    For  when  to  her  ally, 

In  bondage  by  perfidious  France  oppress'd 

England  sent  succour,  first  within  this  realm 

The  fated  theatre  of  their  long  strife 

Confh>nted,  here  the  hostile  nations  met 

Laborde  took  here  his  stand ;  upon  yon  point 

Of  Mount  Saint  Anna  was  his  Eagle  fix'd ; 

The  veteran  chief,  disposing  well  all  aid 

Of  height  and  glen,  possessed  the  mountain  straits, 

A  post  whose  strength  thus  mann'd  and  profited 

Seem'd  to  defy  the  enemy  and  make 

The  vantage  of  assailing  numbers  vain. 

Here,  too,  before  the  sun  should  bend  his  course 

Adown  the  slope  of  heaven,  so  had  their  plans 

Been  timed,  he  look'd  for  Loison's  army,  rich 

With  spoils  ftom  Evora  and  Bcja  sack'd. 

That  hope  the  British  Knight  areeding  well. 

With  prompt  attack  prevented ;  and  nor  strength 

Of  ground,  nor  leader's  skill,  nor  discipline 

Of  soldiers  practised  in  the  ways  of  war, 

Avail'd  that  day  againrt  the  British  arm. 

Resisting  long,  but  beaten  from  their  stand. 

The  French  fell  back ;  they  join'd  their  greater  hort 

To  suflfer  fresh  defeat,  and  Portugal 

Ffanst  for  Sir  Arthur  wreathed  her  laurels  here. 
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XX. 

rOR   A    MONUMENT   AT   TIMEJRO. 

This  is  Ylmelro ;  yonder  stream  which  flows 

Westward  through  heathery  hij^hlands  to  the 

Is  call'd  Maceira,  till  of  late  a  name. 

Save  to  the  dwellers  of  this  peaceful  vale, 

Known  only  to  the  coasting  mariner ; 

Now  in  the  bloody  page  of  war  Inscribed. 

When  to  the  aid  of  injured  Portugal 

Struggling  against  the  intolerable  yoke 

Of  treacherous  France,  England,  her  old  ally, 

Long  tried  and  always  faithful  found,  went  forth. 

The  embattled  hosts  in  equal  strength  array*d. 

And  equal  discipline,  encountered  here. 

Junot,  the  mock  Abrantes,  led  the  French, 

And  confident  of  skill  so  oft  approved. 

And  vaunting  many  a  victory,  advanced 

Ai^nst  an  untried  foe.     But  when  the  ranks 

Met  in  the  shock  of  battle,  man  to  man. 

And  bayonet  to  bayonet  opposed. 

The  flower  of  France  cut  down  along  their  line. 

Fell  like  ripe  grass  before  the  mower's  scythe. 

For  the  strong  arm  and  rightfiil  cause  prevailed. 

That  day  delivered  Lisbon  from  the  yoke. 

And  babes  were  taught  to  bless  Sir  Arthur's  name. 


XXL 

AT   COaUNA. 


WiiEK  fh>m  these  shores  the  British  army  first 

Boldly  ailvanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain, 

The  admiring  people  who  beheld  its  march 

Call'd  it  '*  the  Beautiful."    And  surely  well 

Its  proud  array,  its  perfect  discipline. 

Its  ample  fiimiture  of  war  complete. 

Its  powerful  horse,  its  men  of  British  mould. 

All  high  in  heart  and  hope,  all  of  themselves 

Assured,  and  in  their  leaders  confident. 

Deserved  the  title.     Few  short  weeks  elapsed 

Ere  hither  that  disatsrous  host  retum'd, 

A  fourth  of  all  its  gallant  force  consumed 

In  hasty  and  precipitate  retreat. 

Stores  treasure  and  artillery,  in  the  wreck 

Left  to  the  fierce  pursuer,  horse  and  man 

Founder'd,  and  stiffening  on  the  mountain  snows. 

But  when  the  exulting  enemy  approach'd 

Boasting  that  he  would  drive  into  the  sea 

The  remnant  of  the  wretched  fugitives, 

Here  ere  they  reach'd  their  ships,  they  tum'd  at  bay. 

Then  was  the  proof  of  British  courage  seen ; 

Against  a  foe  far  ovemumbering  them. 

An  insolent  toct  reiolciug  in  pursuit. 

Sure  of  the  fruit  of  victory,  whatsoe'er 

Might  be  the  fiite  of  battle,  here  they  stood 

And  their  safe  embarkation, .  .  all  they  sought. 

Won  manfully.     That  moumftil  day  avenged 

Their  sufferings,  and  redeem'd  their  country's  name ; 

And  thus  Coruua,  which  In  this  retreat 

Had  seen  the  else  indelible  reproach 

Of  England,  saw  the  stain  effJiced  In  blood. 


XXIL 

XPITAPH. 

He  who  in  this  onconsecrated  groond 
Obtaln'd  a  soldier's  gnve,  hath  left  a  name 
Which  will  endure  in  history :  the  remains 
Of  Moore,  the  Britbh  General,  rest  below. 
His  early  prowess  Corsica  beheld. 
When,  at  Mozello,  bleeding,  through  the  tjreach 
I{e  passed  victorious ;  the  Columbian  isles 
Then  saw  him  tried ;  upon  the  sandy  downs 
Of  Holland  was  his  riper  worth  approved  ; 
And  leaving  on  the  Egyptian  shores  hb  blood. 
He  gathered  there  tnsh  palms.     High  in  repute 
A  gallant  army  last  he  led  to  Spain, 
In  arduous  times ;  for  moving  in  his  strength. 
With  all  his  mighty  means  of  war  complete. 
The  Tyrant  Buonaparte  bore  down  all 
Before  him ;  and  the  British  Chief  beheld. 
Where'er  he  look'd,  rout,  treason,  and  dismay. 
All  sides  with  all  embarrassments  beset. 
And  danger  pressing  on.     Hither  he  came 
Before  the  &r  outnumbering  hosts  of  France 
Retreating  to  her  ships,  and  close  pursued  ; 
Nor  were  there  wanting  men  who  counscUM  him 
To  offer  terms,  and  fh>m  the  enemy 
Purchase  a  respite  to  embark  In  peace. 
At  price  of  such  abasement, . .  even  to  this. 
Brave  as  they  were,  by  hopelessness  subdued. 
That  shameful  counsel  Moore,  in  happy  hour 
Remembering  what  was  due  to  England's  name. 
Refused :  he  fought,  he  conqucr'd,  and  he  fell. 


XXIIL 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  PAUL  BCIRRARD, 

MOaTALLT   WOUNDED    IK    THE    BATTLE    OT    COacltA. 

MvsTKaions  are  the  ways  of  Providence ! — 

Old  men  who  have  grown  grey  in  camps,  and  wi»li*4. 

And  pray'd,  and  sought  in  battle  to  lay  down 

The  burthen  of  their  age,  have  seen  the  youn^ 

Fall  round,  themselves  untouch'd ;  and  balls  bevsdc 

The  graceless  and  the  unblest  head  have  pas«*d. 

Harmless  as  hail,  to  reach  some  precious  life. 

For  which  clasp'd  hands,  and  supplicating  eyea. 

Duly  at  mora  and  eve  were  raised  to  Heaven  ; 

And,  In  the  depth  and  loneness  of  the  soul 

(Then  boding  all  too  truly),  midnight  prayers 

Breathed  fh>m  an  anxious  pillow  wet  with  tears. 

But  blessed,  even  amid  their  grief,  are  they 

Who,  In  the  hour  of  visitation,  bow 

Beneath  the  unerring  will,  and  look  toward 

Their  Heavenly  Father,  roerdfUl  as  just  I 

They,  while  they  own  his  goodnes%  feel  that  wlKicn 

He  chastens,  them  he  loves.     The  cup  be  gi^r*. 

Shall  they  not  drink  it  ?   Therefore  doth  the  drouA  ^  t 

Resent  of  comfort  in  Its  bitterness. 

And  carry  healing  with  It     What  but  this 

Could  have  sustain'd  the  mourmrs  who  were  lc^« 

With  Ufe«long  yearnings,  to  remember  biro 
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,  Whose  early  death  this  monumental  vene 

I  Records  ?    For  never  more  auspicious  hopes 

I  Welt  nipt  In  flower,  nor  finer  qualities 

I  Fran  goodliest  &bric  of  mortality 
Ditorcfd,  nor  virtues  worthier  to  adorn 

',  The  vorid  tnnsferr'd  to  heaven,  than  when,  ere  time 
Had  measoicd  him  the  space  of  nineteen  years, 
P&ul  Bumxd  on  Corona's  fiital  field 
RrttiTcd  hSs  mortal  hurt.     Not  unprepared 
The  heroic  youth  was  found :  for  in  the  ways 
Of  piety  liad  he  heen  trained ;  and  what 
Tbedatiful  child  upon  his  mother's  knees 
Had  leanit,  the  soldier  faithfully  observed. 
In  diambcr  or  in  tent,  the  Book  of  God 
Was  his  beloved  manual ;  and  his  life 
Beseem'd  the  lessons  which  fit)m  thence  he  drew. 
For,  gallant  as  he  was.  and  blithe  of  heart, 
Eipert  of  hand,  and  keen  of  eye,  and  prompt 
In  intellect,  religion  was  the  crown 
Of  all  his  noUe  properties.     When  Eaul 
Was  by,  the  scoffer,  self-abased,  restrain'd 
Tbe  license  of  his  speech ;  and  ribaldry 
Before  his  viituous  presence  sate  rebuked, 
ind  yet  so  frank  and  affiible  a  form 
Hi>  Tirtoe  wore,  that  wheresoe'er  he  mo?ed 
A  suosbine  of  good- will  and  cheerfulne^ 
EnllTen'd  all  around.     Oh  I  marvel  not, 
L',  in  tbe  morning  of  his  fair  career. 
Which  pramiaed  all  that  honour  could  bestow 
On  high  desert,  the  youth  was'summon'd  hence  I 
Hi«  fottl  required  no  f^Ber  discipline, 
Pore  as  it  was,  and  capable  of  Heaven. 
rpQQ  the  spot  from  whence  he  just  had  seen 
His  General  borne  away,  the  appointed  ball 
Reach'd  hiooL     But  not  on  that  Oallidan  ground 
Was  it  his  f^,  like  many  a  British  heart. 
To  mingle  with  the  soil :  the  sea  received 
Hb  nnirtal  rdics, .  .  to  a  vratery  grave 
CoDsij^'d  so  near  his  native  shore,  so  near 
Bis  Other's  house,  that  they  who  loved  him  best, 
rncQQscioos  of  its  import,  heard  the  gun 
Which  fired  his  knelL— Alas  I  if  it  were  known, 
^^luti,  in  the  strife  of  nations,  dreadful  Death 
Mnws  down  with  tndiscriminating  sweep 
Hi<i  thousands  ten  times  told, .  .  If  it  were  known 
^lut  ties  are  sever*d  then,  what  ripening  hopes 
Blasted,  what  virtues  in  their  bloom  cut  off; 
Hov  hr  the  desolating  scourge  extends ; 
Bow  vide  the  misery  spreads ;  what  hearts  beneath 
Their  grief  are  hroken,  or  survive  to  feel 
A!vays  the  irremediable  loss ; 
oh !  who  of  woman  born  could  bear  the  thought  7 
Who  but  would  join  with  fervent  piety 
The  prayer  that  aaketh  in  our  time  for  peace  ?  — 
Nut  m  our  time  alone ! — Enable  us, 
F.uher  whidi  art  in  heaven  I  but  to  receive 
And  keep  thy  word :  thy  kingdom  then  should  come, 
Thy  will  be  done  on  euth ;  the  victory 
Accomplished  over  Sin  as  well  as  Death, 
And  the  great  scheme  of  Providence  fulfill'd. 


XXIV. 

FOR  THE  BANKS  OF  THB  DOUaO. 

CaossiMG  in  unexampled  enterprize 

This  great  and  perilous  stream,  the  English  host 

Effected  here  their  landing,  on  the  day 

When  Souit  fh>m  Porto  with  his  troops  was  driven. 

No  sight  so  joyful  ever  had  been  seen 

From  Douro's  banks, . .  not  when  the  mountains  sei^t 

Their  generous  produce  down,  or  homeward  fleets 

Entered  from  distant  seas  their  port  desired ; 

Nor  e'er  were  shouts  of  such  glad  mariners 

So  gladly  heard,  as  then  the  cannon's  peal. 

And  short  sharp  strokes  of  frequent  musketry. 

By  the  delivered  habitants  that  hour. 

For  they  who  beaten  then  and  routed  fled 

Before  victorious  England,  in  their  day 

Of  triumph,  had,  like  fiends  let  loose  from  hell, 

Hll'd  yon  devoted  city  with  all  forms 

Of  horror,  all  unutterable  crimes ; 

And  vengeance  now  had  reach'd  the  inhuman  race 

Accurst     Oh  what  a  scene  did  Night  behold 

Within  those  rescued  walls,  when  festal  fires, 

And  torches,  blazing  through  the  bloody  streets. 

Stream 'd  their  broad  light  where  horse  and  man  in 

death 
Unheeded  lay  outstretchM  t    Eyes  which  had  wept 
In  bitterness  so  long,  shed  tears  of  joy. 
And  from  the  broken  heart  thanksgiving  mix'd 
With  anguish  rose  to  Heaven.     Sir  Arthur  then 
Might  feel  how  precious  in  a  righteous  cause. 
Is  victory,  how  divine  the  soldier's  meed 
When  grateful  nations  bless  the  avenging  sword  I 


XXV. 
TALAVERA. 

FOa   THB   FIELD   OF   BATFLB. 

Tow  vride>extended  town,  whose  roofs  and  towers 
And  poplar  avenues  are  seen  far  off. 
In  goodly  prospect  over  scattered  woods 
Of  dusky  ilex,  boasts  among  its  sons 
Of  Mariana's  name, .  .  he  who  hath  made 
The  splendid  story  of  his  country's  wars 
Through  all  the  European  kingdoms  known. 
Yet  in  his  ample  annals  thou  canst  find 
No  braver  battie  chronicled,  than  here 
Was  waged,  when  Joseph  of  the  stolen  crown, 
Against  the  hosts  of  England  and  of  Spain 
His  veteran  armies  brought     By  veteran  chiefi 
Captain'd,  a  formidable  force  they  came. 
Full  fifty  thousand.     Victor  led  them  on, 
A  roan  grown  grey  in  arms,  nor  e'er  in  aught 
Dishonoured,  till  by  this  opprobrious  cause. 
He  over  rude  Alverche's  summer  stream 
Winning  his  way,  made  first  upon  the  right 
His  hot  attack,  where  Spain's  raw  levies,  ranged 
In  double  line,  had  taken  their  strong  stand 
In  yonder  broken  ground,  by  olive  groves 
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Cover'd  and  flank*d  bjr  Tagus.     Soon  from  thence, 

As  one  wtao§e  practised  eye  could  apprehend 

All  vantages  in  war,  his  troops  he  drew ; 

And  on  this  hiU,  the  battle's  vital  point. 

Bore  with  collected  power,  outnumbering 

The  British  ranks  twice  told.     Such  fearful  odds 

Were  balanced  by  Sir  Arthur's  master  mind 

And  by  the  British  heart     Twice  during  night 

The  fatal  spot  they  storm'd,  and  twice  fell  back. 

Before  the  bayonet  driven.     Again  at  mom 

They  made  their  fiery  onset,  and  again 

Repeird,  again  at  noon  renew*d  the  strife. 

Tet  was  their  desperate  perseverance  vain. 

Where  skill  by  equal  skill  was  countervail'd. 

And  numbers  by  superior  courage  foll'd; 

And  when  the  second  night  drew  over  them 

Its  sheltering  cope,  in  darkness  they  retired. 

At  all  points  beaten.     Long  in  the  red  page 

Of  war,  shall  Talavera's  famous  name 

Stand  forth  conspicuous.    While  that  name  endures, 

Bear  in  thy  soul,  O  Spain,  the  memory 

Of  all  thou  sufferedst  from  perfidious  France, 

Of  all  that  England  in  thy  cause  achieved. 


XXVL 

rO%  TUB    DUCaTO   DE   BC8ACO. 

RsADsm,  thou  staodest  upon  holy  ground 

Which  Penitence  hath  chosen  for  itself^ 

And  war  disturbing  the  deep  solitude 

Hath  left  it  doubly  sacred.     On  these  heights 

The  host  of  Portugal  and  England  stood. 

Arrayed  against  filassena,  when  the  chief 

Proud  of  Bodrigoo  and  Almeida  won, 

Press'd  forward,  thinking  the  devoted  realm 

Full  sure  should  fall  a  prey.     He  in  his  pride 

Scom*d  the  poor  numbers  of  the  English  foe. 

And  thought  the  children  of  the  land  would  fly 

From  his  advance,  like  sheep  before  the  wolf. 

Scattering,  and  lost  in  terror.     Ill  he  knew 

The  Lusitanlan  spirit  I     III  be  knew 

The  arm,  the  heart  of  England  I     III  he  knew 

Her  Wellington  I     He  learnt  to  know  them  here. 

That  spirit  and  that  arm,  that  heart,  that  mind, 

Here  on  Busaoo  gloriously  display  *d. 

When  hence  repulsed  the  beaten  boaster  wound 

Below,  his  course  circuitous,  and  left 

His  thousands  for  the  beasts  and  ravenous  fowL 

The  Carmelite  who  In  hb  cell  recluse 

Was  wont  to  sit,  and  from  a  skull  receive 

Death's  silent  lesson,  wberesoe'er  be  walk 

Henceforth  may  find  bis  teachers.     He  shall  find 

The  Frenchmen's  bones  In  glen  and  grove,  on  rock 

And  height,  where'er  the  wolves  and  carrion  birds 

Have  strewn  them,   wash'd  in  torrents,  bare  and 

bleach'd 
By  sun  and  rain  and  by  the  winds  of  heaven. 


xxvn. 

TOti  THB   UnM9   OF   TOaaXS   ▼XOEAS. 

TnaoooH  all  Iberia,  fhmi  the  Atlantic  sbora* 

To  hr  Pyrene,  Wellington  hath  left 

His  trophies ;  but  no  monument  records 

To  after-time  a  more  enduring  praise. 

Than  this  which  marks  his  triumph  here  attain'd 

By  intellect,  and  patience  to  the  end 

Holding  through  good  and  111  its  course  aaalgn'd. 

The  stamp  and  seal  of  greatness.     Here  the  chief 

Perceived  in  foresight  Lisbon's  sure  defence, 

A  vantage  ground  for  all  reverse  prepoivdy 

Where  Portugal  and  England  might  defy 

All  strength  of  hostile  numtien.     Not  for  this 

Of  hostile  enterprise  did  he  abate. 

Or  gallant  purpose :  witness  the  proud  day 

Which  saw  Soult's   murderous   host    firom    Port 

Bear  witness  Talavera,  made  by  blm  [driven  . 

Famous  for  ever ;  and  that  later  fight 

When  from  Buaaco's  solitude  the  birds. 

Then  first  affHghted  in  their  sanctuary. 

Fled  fhMn  the  thunders  and  the  fires  of  war. 

But  when  Spain's  feeble  counsels.  In  delay 

As  erring,  as  in  action  premature. 

Had  left  him  in  the  field  without  support. 

And  Buonaparte  having  trampled  down 

The  strength  and  pride  of  Austria,  this  waj  tiim*d 

His  single  thought  and  undivided  power. 

Retreating  hither  the  great  General  came ; 

And  proud  Hassena,  when  the  boa&tful  chief 

Of  plundered  Lisbon  dreamt,  here  found  hintsdlf 

Stopt  suddenly  In  hb  presumptuous  course. 

From  Erioeyra  on  the  western  sea. 

By  Mafhi's  princely  convent,  and  the  heights 

Of  Montichique,  and  Buoellas  fkmed 

For  generous  vines,  the  formidable  works 

Extending,  rested  on  the  guarded  shores 

Of  Tigus,  that  rich  river  who  received 

Into  his  ample  and  r^oicing  port. 

The  harvests  and  the  wealth  of  dbtaiit  lands. 

Secure,  insulting  with  the  glad  display 

The  robber's  greedy  sight     Five  months  the  fbe 

Beheld  these  lines,  made  Inexpugnable 

By  perftct  skill,  and  patriot  feelings  here 

With  discipline  coi\)oin'd,  courageous  hands. 

True  spirits,  and  one  comprehensive  mind 

All  oveneeing  and  pervading  all. 

Five  months,  tormenting  sUIl  his  heart  with 

Ur  saw  hb  prefects  fhistrated  ;  the  power 

Of  the  blaspheming  tyrant  whom  he  served 

Fail  In  the  proof;  hb  thousands  disappear. 

In  silent  and  inglorious  war  consumed ; 

Till  hence  retreating,  madden*d  with  despite. 

Here  did  the  self-styled  Son  of  Victory  leAve, 

Never  to  be  redecm'd,  that  vaunted  nune. 


XXYUL 


AT    SAHTAaiX. 


Fooa  months  Ifatsena  had  hb 
When  by  tbow  lines  dalerr'd  wbfre 
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Defied  the  power  of  Fruice,  but  loth  to  leave 
Skrh  Lisbon  yet  unsack'd,  he  kept  his  ground. 
Till  from  impending  &mine,  and  the  force 
AmT'd  in  fhmt,  and  that  consuming  war 
Which  still  the  fidthful  nation,  day  and  night. 
And  at  all  hours  was  waging  on  his  rear. 
He  saw  no  safety,  save  in  swift  retreat 
Hien  of  his  purpose  frustrated,  this  child 
Of  Hell, .  .  so  fitUer  than  of  Victory  call'd. 
Gave  his  own  devilish  nature  scope,  and  let 
His  devilish  army  loose.     The  mournful  rolls 
That  chronicle  the  guilt  of  humankind, 
TeQ  not  of  aught  more  hideous  than  the  deeds 
With  which  this  monster  and  his  kindred  troops 
Tracked  thdr  inhuman  way ;  all  cruelties, 
.Ul  fonns  of  horror,  all  deliberate  crimes. 
Which  tongue  abhors  to  utter,  ear  to  hear. 
Let  this  memorial  bear  Ifassena's  name 
For  creriasting  infiuny  inscribed. 


XXIX. 


AT   rUEMTU    DONOaO. 

I  Tbi  foontains  of  Onoro  which  give  name 
To  this  poor  hamlet,  were  distain*d  with  blood. 
What  time  Massena,  driven  from  Portugal 
By  national  virtue  in  endurance  proved, 

I  And  England's  fidthful  aid,  against  the  land 
Hot  Ittog  delivered,  desperately  made 

'  His  last  fierce  effort  here.     That  day,  bestreak'd 
With  slaughter  Com  and  Agueda  ran, 
iM  deeply  had  the  open  veins  of  war 
Porpkd  their  mountain  feeders.     Strong  in  means, 
With  re«t,  and  stores,  and  numbers  reinforced. 
Came  tlie  ferocious  enemy,  and  ween*d 
Beneath  their  formidable  cavalry 
To  trample  down  resistance.     But  there  fought 
A^nst  them  here,  with  Britons  side  by  side. 
The  children  of  regenerate  Portugal, 
And  their  own  crimes,  and  all-beholding  Heaven. 
Beaten,  and  hopeless  thenceforth  of  success 
The  inhuman  Marshal,  never  to  be  named 
By  Lndtanian  lips  without  a  curse 
Of  dinging  infiuny,  withdrew  and  left 

;  These  Fountains  fiamous  for  his  overthrow. 


XXX 


AT   BARROSA. 


TaorcH  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  have  seen 

The  British  valour  proved  triumphantly 

Upon  the  French,  in  many  a  field  far-famed, 

Tet  may  the  noble  Island  in  her  rolls 

^  glory  write  Borrosa's  name.     For  there, 

Nc^  by  the  issoe  of  deliberate  plans 

Consulted  weD,  was  the  fierce  conflict  won, 

N<fr  by  the  leader's  eye  intuitive. 

Nor  forte  of  cither  arm  of  war,  nor  art 


Of  skiird  artillerist,  nor  the  discipline 

Of  troops  to  absolute  obedience  trained  ; 

But  by  the  spring  and  impulse  of  the  heart. 

Brought  fairly  to  the  trial,  when  all  else 

Seem'd,  like  a  wrestler's  garment,  thrown  aside ; 

By  individual  courage  and  the  sense 

Of  honour,  their  old  country's,  and  their  own. 

There  to  be  forfeited,  or  there  upheld ; .  . 

This  warm*d  the  soldier's  soul,  and  gave  his  hand 

The  strength  that  carries  with  it  victory. 

More  to  enhance  their  praise,  the  day  was  fought 

Against  all  circumstance ;  a  painful  march. 

Through  twenty  hours  of  night  and  day  prolong'd, 

Forespent  the  British  troops ;  and  hope  delay 'd 

Had  left  their  spirits  pall'd.     But  when  the  word 

Was  given  to  turn,  and  charge,  and  win  the  heights ; 

The  welcome  order  came  to  them,  like  rain 

Upon  a  traveller  in  the  thirsty  sands. 

Rejoicing,  up  the  ascent,  and  in  the  ftx)nt 

Of  danger,  they  with  steady  step  advanced. 

And  with  the  insupportable  bayonet 

Drove  down  the  foe.     The  vanqulsh'd  Victor  saw 

And  thought  of  Talavera,  and  deplored 

His  eagle  lost     But  England  saw  well-pleased 

Her  old  ascendency  that  day  sustain'd ; 

And  Scotland  shouting  over  all  her  hills 

Among  her  worthies  rank'd  another  Graham. 


XXXL 

FOR   A   MOXUMKNT    AT   ALBUHSRA. 

Sbvkx  thousand  men  lay  bleeding  on  these  heights. 

When  Beresford  in  strenuous  conflict  strove 

Against  a  foe  whom  all  the  accidents 

Of  battle  favoured,  and  who  knew  full  well 

To  seize  all  offers  that  occa.sion  gave. 

Wounded  or  dead,  seven  thousand  here  were  stretch'd. 

And  on  the  plain  around  a  myriad  more, 

Spaniard  and  Briton  and  true  Portugueze, 

Alike  approved  that  day ;  and  in  the  cause 

Of  France,  with  her  flagitious  sons  compell'd, 

Pole  and  Italian,  German,  Hollander, 

Men  of  all  climes  and  countries,  hither  brought. 

Doing  and  suffering,  for  the  work  of  war. 

This  point  by  her  superior  cavalry 

France  from  the  Spaniard  won,  the  elements 

Aiding  her  powerful  efforts ;  here  awhile 

She  seem'd  to  rule  the  conflict ;  and  from  hence 

The  British  and  the  Lusitanian  arm 

Dislodged  with  irresistible  assault 

The  enemy,  even  when  he  deem'd  the  day 

Was  written  for  his  own.     But  not  for  Soult, 

But  not  for  France  was  that  day  in  the  rolls 

Of  war  to  be  itiscribed  by  Victory's  hand. 

Not  for  the  inhuman  chief,  and  cause  upjust ; 

She  wrote  for  aflertlmes  in  blood  the  names 

Of  Spain  and  England,  Blake  and  Beresford. 
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xxxn. 

TO  THB   SUMOET  OF   81ft   WILLIAM    MTEftS. 

SrAviAftD  or  Portugucie  1  tread  reverently 

Upon  a  soldier's  grave ;  do  common  heart 

Lies  mingled  with  the  clod  heneath  thy  feet 

To  honours  and  to  ample  wealth  was  Myers 

In  England  bom ;  but  leaving  friends  beloved. 

And  all  allurements  of  that  happy  Und, 

His  ardent  spirit  to  the  field  of  war 

Impell'd  him.    Fair  was  his  career.     He  &ced 

The  perils  of  that  memorable  day. 

When  through  the  iron  shower  and  fiery  storm 

Of  death,  the  dauntless  host  of  Britain  made 

Their  landing  at  Aboukir ;  then  not  less 

Illustrated,  than  when  great  Nelson's  hand, 

As  if  insulted  Heaven  with  its  own  wrath 

Had  arm'd  him,  smote  the  miscreant  Frenchmen's 

fleet. 
And  with  its  wreck  wide-floating  many  a  league 
Strew'd  the  rejoicing  shores.     What  then  his  youth 
Held  forth  of  promise,  amply  was  conflrm'd 
When  Wellesley,  upon  TaUvcra's  plain. 
On  the  mock  monarch  won  his  coronet : 
There  when  the  trophies  of  the  field  were  reap'd 
Was  he  for  gallant  bearing  eminent 
When  all  did  bravely.     But  his  valour's  orb 
Shone  brightest  at  iU  setting.     On  the  field 
Of  Albuhera  he  the  fusileers 
Led  to  regain  the  heights,  and  promised  them 
A  glorious  day ;  a  glorious  day  was  given ; 
The  heights  were  gain'd,  the  victory  was  achieved. 
And  Myers  received  from  death  his  deathless  crown. 
Here  tu  Yalverde  was  he  borne,  and  here 
His  fiUthful  men  amid  this  olive  grove. 
The  olive  emblem  here  of  endless  peace. 
Laid  him  to  rest     Spaniard  or  Portuguese, 
In  your  good  cause  the  British  soldier  fell ; 
Tread  reverently  upon  his  honour'd  grave. 
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Steep  Is  the  soldier's  path ;  nor  are  the  heights 

Of  glory  to  be  won  without  long  toil 

And  arduous  efforts  of  enduring  hope ; 

Save  when  Death  takes  the  aspirant  by  the  hand. 

And  cutting  short  the  work  of  years,  at  once 

Lifts  him  to  that  conspicuous  eminence. 

Such  fate  waa  mine.  —  The  standard  of  the  BuA 

I  bore  at  Albuhera,  on  that  day 

When,  covered  by  a  shower,  and  fktally 

For  friends  mlsdeem'd,  the  Polish  lancers  fell 

Upon  our  rear.     Surrounding  me,  they  clalm'd 

My  precious  charge. —•*  Not  but  with  life  !'*  I  cried. 

And  life  was  given  for  immortality. 

The  flag  which  to  my  heart  I  held,  when  wet 

With  that  heart's  blood,  was  soon  victoriously 

Regained  on  that  great  day.     In  former  times, 

Mariborough  beheld  It  borne  at  Ramilies; 

For  Brunswick  and  for  liberty  it  waved 


Triumphant  at  Culloden ;  and  hath 

The  lilies  on  the  Caribbean  shores 

Abased  before  it     Then  too  in  the  front 

Of  battle  did  it  flap  exulthfigly. 

When  Douro,  with  its  wide  stream  interposed. 

Saved  not  the  French  invaders  ttom  attack, 

Discomflture,  and  ignominious  rout 

My  name  is  Thomas:  undisgraced  have  I 

Transmitted  it     He  who  in  days  to  come 

May  bear  the  honour'd  banner  to  the  field, 

WiU  think  of  Albuhera,  and  of  me. 
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FOa  THE   WALLS  OF   CIDDAD   EODftlOOb 

Here  CraufVird  fell,  victorious,  in  the  breach. 

Leading  his  countrymen  in  that  assault 

Which  won  from  haughty  France  these  rescued 

And  here  Intomb'd  far  from  his  native  land 

And  kindred  dust  ^^  honour'd  relics  rest 

Well  was  he  versed  in  war,  in  the  Orient  traJii*d 

Beneath  Comwallis ;  then  for  many  a  year 

Following  through  arduous  and  ill-£ited  fields 

The  Austrian  banners;  on  the  sea- like  shores 

Of  Plata  next  still  by  malignant  stars 

Pursued  ;  and  In  that  mi^rable  retreat 

For  which  Coruna  witnes&'d  on  her  hills 

The  pledge  of  vengeance  given.    At  length  he  sa 

Long  woo'd  and  well  deserved,  the  brighter  tsce 

Of  Fortune,  upon  Coa's  banks  vouchsafed. 

Before  Almeida,  when  Massena  found 

The  fourfold  vantage  of  his  numbers  foU'd, 

Before  the  Briton,  and  the  Portugal, 

There  vindicating  first  his  old  renown. 

And  Craufurd's  mind  that  day  presiding  there. 

Again  was  her  auspicious  countenance 

Upon  Busaco's  holy  heights  reveal'd  -, 

And  when  by  Torres  Vedras,  Wellington, 

Wisely  secure,  defied  the  boastful  French, 

With  all  their  power;  and  when  Onoro's  springs 

Beheld  that  execrable  enemy 

Again  chastised  beneath  the  avenging  arm. 

Too  early  here  his  honourable  course 

He  closed,  and  won  his  noble  sepulchre. 

Where  should  the  soldier  rest  so  worthily 

As  where  he  fell  ?     Be  thou  his  monument 

O  City  of  Rodrigo,  yea  be  thou. 

To  latest  time,  his  trophy  and  his  tomb  I 

Sultans,  or  Pharaohs  of  the  elder  worid. 

Lie  not  in  Mosque  or  Pyramid  enshrined 

Thus  gloriously,  nor  in  so  proud  a  gimvc 
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TO  THX  MSMOET  OF  MAJOft  aXKCaAL  XACKtmroK. 

Sox  of  an  old  and  honourable  house, 
Henry  Macklnnon  fh>m  the  Hebrides 
Drew  his  descent  but  upon  EngU»h  ground 
An  English  mother  bore  him.    Dauphlny 
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eheld  the  blossom  of  bis  opening  years ; 
or  hoping  in  that  genial  cUme  to  saTe 
child  of  feebkr  frame,  his  parents  there 
while  their  scQoum  fix*d :  and  thus  it  chanced 
bat  hi  that  generous  season,  when  the  heart 
et  from  the  world  is  pure  and  undefUed, 
spoleoD  Buonaparte  was  his  friend, 
he  adventurous  Corsican,  like  Henry,  then 
ouset  wd  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  France, 
heir  frequent  and  their  fkvour'd  guest  became, 
ndmg  a  cheerful  welcome  at  all  hours, 
iaiaes^  esteem,  and  in  the  English  youth 
liick  sympathy  of  apprehensive  mind 
nd  lofty  thou^t  heroic     On  the  way 
r  life  they  parted,  not  to  meet  again. 
ich  foUow'd  war,  but,  oh !  how  difiterently 
id  the  tvo  spirits  which  till  now  had  grown 
ke  two  fair  plants,  it  seera'd,  of  kindred  seed, 
frelope  ui  that  awftil  element ! 
T  never  had  benignant  nature  shower'd 
ore  bounteously  than  on  Hackinnon*s  head 
T  choicest  gifts.     Form,  features,  intellect, 
ere  such  as  might  at  once  command  and  win 
1  hearts.    In  all  relationships  approved, 
n,  brother,  husband,  fother,  friend,  his  life 
IS  beautifal ;  and  when  in  tented  fields, 
£h  as  the  soldier  should  be  in  the  sight 
God  and  man  was  he.    Poor  praise  it  were 
I  speak  bis  worth  evinced  upon  the  banks 
Dooro,  Ta]avera*8  trophied  plain, 
safo's  summit,  and  what  other  days, 
tny  and  glorious  all,  illustrated 
I  bright  career.     Worthier  of  him  to  say 
iat  in  the  midst  of  camps  his  manly  breast 
tain'd  its  yonthfiil  virtue ;  that  he  walk'd 
rough  Mood  and  evil  uncontaminate, 
d  that  the  stem  necessity  of  war 
t  nurtured  with  its  painful  discipline 
lougfatful  compassion  in  that  gentle  soul, 
d  feelings  such  as  man  should  cherish  still 
r  all  of  woman  bom.     He  met  his  death 
ten  at  Bodrlgo  on  the  breach  he  stood 
itunphant ;  to  a  soldier's  wish  it  came 
tant,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
then  and  maids  of  Portugal,  oh  bring 
ur  garlands  here,  and  strew  his  grave  with  flowers; 
d  lead  the  children  to  his  monument, 
7'headed  sires,  for  it  is  holy  ground  1 
'  tenderness  and  valour  in  his  heart, 
in  your  own  Nunalures,  had  made 
eir  habitation ;  for  a  dearer  life 
rer  in  battle  hath  been  offered  up, 
ce  in  like  cause  and  In  unhappy  day, 
Zutphen*s  walls  the  peerless  Sidney  felL 
i  said  that  Buonaparte,  when  he  heard 
*  thos,  among  the  multitude  whose  blood 
n  cot  to  Heaven  upon  his  guilty  head, 
eariy  friend  had  fallen,  was  touch'd  vrith  grief. 
iflght  it  may  avail  him,  be  that  thought, 
tt  brief  rccuiTence  of  humanity 
his  hard  heart,  remembered  in  his  hour. 
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roa   TUB    ATTAIA   AT   AaaOYO    MOLXNOS. 

Ha  who  may  chronicle  Spain's  arduous  strife 

Against  the  Intruder,  hath  to  speak  of  fields 

Proftiselier  fed  with  blood,  and  victories 

Borne  wider  on  the  wings  of  glad  report ; 

Tet  shall  this  town,  which  from  the  mill-stream  takes 

Its  humble  name,  be  storied  as  the  spot 

Where  the  vain  Frenchman,  insolent  too  long 

Of  power  and  of  success,  first  saw  the  strength 

Of  England  in  prompt  enterprise  essayed. 

And  felt  his  fortunes  ebb,  from  that  day  forth 

Swept  back  upon  the  refluent  tide  of  war. 

Oirard  lay  here,  who  late  fh>m  Caceres, 

Far  as  his  active  cavalry  could  scour. 

Had  pillaged  and  opprest  th6  country  round  ; 

The  Spaniard  and  the  Portuguese  he  &oom*d. 

And  deem'd  the  British  soldiers  all  too  slow, 

To  seixe  occasion,  unalert  in  war, 

And  therefore  brave  in  vain.     In  such  belief 

Secure  at  night  he  hild  him  down  to  sleep, 

Nor  dreamt  that  these  disparaged  enemies 

With  drum  and  trumpet  should  in  martial  charge 

Sound  his  reveille.     All  day  their  march  sever.* 

They  held  through  wind  and  drenching  rain ;  all  night 

The  autumnal  tempest  unabating  raged, 

While  in  their  comfortless  and  open  camp 

They  cheer'd  themselves  with  patient  hope :  the  storm 

Was  their  ally,  and  moving  in  the  mist. 

When  morning  open*d,  on  the  astonish'd  foe 

They  burst    Soon  routed  horse  and  foot,  the  French 

On  all  sides  scattering,  fled,  on  every  side 

Beset,  and  every  where  pursued,  with  loss 

Of  half  their  numbers  captured,  their  whole  stores, 

And  all  their  gathcr'd  plunder.     *Twas  a  day 

Of  surest  omen,  such  as  flird  with  joy 

True  English  hearts.  .  .  No  happier  peals  have  e'er 

Been  roU'd  abroad  from  town  and  village  tower 

Than  gladdened  then  with  their  exultant  sound 

Salopian  vales ;  and  flowing  cups  were  brimm'd 

AH  round  the  Wrekin  to  Sir  Rowland's  name. 
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WaiTTKN  IK  AN  UKPUBLISHED  VOLUME  OT  LETTSRS 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PAFSaS,  BT  BAaRE  CUAKLES 
KOJIXETS. 

Not  often  hath  the  cold  insensate  earth 
Closed  over  such  fair  hopes,  as  when  the  grave 
Received  young  Barry's  perishable  part ; 
Nor  death  destroyed  so  sweet  a  dream  of  life. 
Nature,  who  sometimes  lavisheth  her  gifts 
With  fatal  bounty,  had  conferred  on  him 
Even  such  endowments  as  parental  love 
Might  in  its  wisest  prayer  have  ask'd  of  Heaven ; 
An  intellect  that,  choosing  for  itself 
The  better  part,  went  forth  into  the  flelds 
Of  knowledge,  and  with  never-sated  thirst 
Drank  of  the  living  springs ;  a  judgement  calm 
And  clear ;  a  heart  affectionate ;  a  soul 
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Within  whose  quiet  sphere,  no  vanities 

Or  low  desires  had  place.     Nor  were  the  seeds 

Of  excellence  thus  largely  given,  and  left 

To  struggle  with  impediment  of  clime 

Austere,  or  niggard  soil ;  all  circumstance 

Of  happy  fortune  was  to  him  vouchsafed ; 

His  way  of  life  was  as  through  garden-walks 

Wherein  no  thorns  are  seen,  save  such  as  grow, 

Types  of  our  human  state,  with  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  all  things  favoured  thus  auspiciously. 

But  in  his  &ther  roost     An  intercourse 

So  beautiful  no  former  record  shows 

In  such  relationship  displayed,  where  through 

Familiar  friendship's  perfect  confidence, 

The  father's  ever-watchftil  tenderness 

Meets  ever  in  the  son's  entire  respect 

Its  due  return  devout,  and  playful  love 

Mingles  with  every  thing,  and  sheds  o'er  all 

A  sunshine  of  its  own.     Should  we  then  say 

The  parents  purchased  at  too  dear  a  cost 

This  deep  delight,  the  deepest,  purest  joy 

Which  Heaven  hath  here  assigned  us,  when  they  saw 

Their  child  of  hope,  just  in  the  May  of  life. 

Beneath  a  slow  and  cankering  malady. 

With  irremediable  decay  consumed. 

Sink  to  the  untimely  grave  7     Oh,  think  not  thus ! 

Nor  deem  that  such  long  anguish,  and  the  grief 

Which  in  the  inmost  soul  doth  strike  its  roots 

There  to  abide  through  time,  can  overweigh 

The  blessings  which  have  been,  and  yet  shall  be ! 

Think  not  that  He  in  Whom  we  live,  doth  mock 

Our  dearest  aspirations !  Think  not  love, 

Genius,  and  virtue  should  inhere  alone 

In  mere  mortality,  and  Earth  put  out 

The  sparks  which  are  of  Heaven !  We  are  not  left 

In  darkness,  nor  devoid  of  hope.     The  Light 

Of  Faith  hath  rlsf  n  to  us :  the  vanquished  Grave 

To  us  the  great  consolatory  truth 

Proclaim'd  that  He  who  wounds  will  heal ;  and  Death 

Opening  the  gates  of  Immortality, 

The  spirits  whom  It  hath  dissevered  here. 

In  everlasting  union  re-unite. 

Kttwiek.  1814. 
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Time  and  the  world,  whose  magnitude  and  weight 
Bear  on  us  in  this  Now,  and  hold  us  here 
To  earth  enthrall'd,  . .  what  arc  they  in  the  Past? 
And  in  the  prospect  of  the  immortal  Soul 
How  poor  a  speck  I     Not  here  her  resting-place, 
Her  portion  is  not  here ;  and  happiest  they 
Who,  gathering  early  all  that  Earth  can  give. 
Shake  off  its  mortal  coil,  and  speed  for  Heaven. 
Such  Cite  had  he  whose  relics  moulder  here. 
Few  were  his  years,  but  yet  enough  to  teach 
Love,  duty,  generous  feelings,  high  desires. 
Faith,  hope,  devotion :  and  what  more  coiUd  length 
Of  days  have  brought  him  ?     What,  but  vanity, 
Joys  frailer  even  than  health  or  human  life ; 
Temptation,  sin  and  sorrow,  both  too  sure. 
Evils  that  wound,  and  cares  that  fkvt  the  heart 
Repine  not  therefore,  ye  who  love  the  dead. 


Some  there  will  be  to  whom,  as  here  they  read. 

While  yet  these  lines  are  fh>m  the  chisel  sharp. 

The  name  of  Clement  Francis,  will  recall 

His  countenance  benign ;  and  some  who  knew 

What  stores  of  knowledge  and  what  humble  chou^tv 

What  wise  desires,  what  cheerful  pfet}*. 

In  happy  union  fbrm'd  the  character 

Which  fkithfUlly  impressed  his  aspect  meek. 

And  others  too  there  are,  who  In  their  hearts 

Will  bear  the  memory  of  his  worth  enshrined. 

For  tender  and  for  reverential  thoughts. 

When  grief  hath  had  its  course,  a  life-long  tlieme, 

A  little  while,  and  these,  who  to  the  truth 

Of  this  poor  tributary  strain  could  bear 

Their  witness,  will  themselves  have  pass'd  away. 

And  this  cold  marble  monument  present 

Words  which  can  then  within  no  living  mind 

Create  the  ideal  form  they  once  evoked; 

This,  then,  the  sole  memorial  of  the  dead. 

So  be  it     Only  that  which  was  of  earth 

Hath  perish'd ;  only  that  which  was  infirm. 

Mortal,  corruptible,  and  brought  with  it 

The  seed  connate  of  death.     A  place  in  Time 

Is  given  us,  only  that  we  may  prepare 

Our  portion  for  Eternity:  tlie  Soul 

Possesseth  there  what  treasures  for  itseli; 

Wise  to  salvation,  it  laid  up  in  Heaven. 

O  Man,  take  thou  this  lesson  from  the  Grave ! 

There  too  all  true  affiections  shall  revive. 

To  fiide  no  more;  all  losses  be  restored. 

All  griefs  be  heal*d,  all  holy  hopes  fuUUl'd. 
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XL. 

1.    AT    CLACBNACIffAaar. 

ATHWAaT  the  Island  here,  from  sc«  to  sm. 

Between  these  mountain  barriers,  the  Great  GIra 

Of  Scotland  offers  to  the  traveller. 

Through  wilds  Impervious  else,  an  easy  petii. 

Along  the  shore  of  rivers  and  of  lakes. 

In  line  cuatinuous,  whence  the  waters  lk>w 

Dividing  east  and  west     Thus  had  they  Md 

For  untold  centuries  their  perpetual  course 

Unproflted,  till  In  the  Georgian  age 

This  mighty  work  wu  plann'd,  which  should  units 

The  lakes,  control  the  innavigable  streams. 

And  through  the  bowels  of  the  land  deduce 

A  wsy,  where  vessels  which  must  else  have  braved 

The  fonnidable  Cape,  and  have  essayed 

The  perils  of  the  Hyperborean  Sea, 

Might  fhnn  the  Baltic  to  the  Atlantic  deep 

Pass  and  repass  at  will.     So  when  the  storm 

Careers  abroad,  nuy  they  securely  here,  ( h  IK 

Through  birchen  groves,  green  fields,  and  pa^tur^ 

Pursue  their  voyage  home.     Humanity 
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ifaj  boost  this  proud  expenditure,  begun 

ij  Britain  in  a  time  of  arduous  war; 

rhrough  all  tlie  eflbrts  and  emergencies 

H  that  long  strife  continued,  and  achieved 

itter  her  triumph,  even  at  the  time 

Hien  national  burdens  l)earing  on  the  state 

V'erv  felt  with  heaviest  pressure.     Such  expense 

3  best  economy.     In  growing  wealth, 

'{imfort,  and  H^^ading  industry,  behold 

'be  fruits  immediate  t     And,  in  days  to  come, 

irly  shall  this  great  British  work  be  named 

Vith  whatsoe'er  of  most  magnificence 

or  public  use.  Borne  in  her  plenitude 

H  power  effected,  or  all-glorious  Greece, 

rr  Igy^  mother-land  of  all  the  arts. 


XLL 

2.    AT    rOKT    AUGUSTUS. 

'hou  who  hast  reach*d  this  level  where  the  glede, 
'beeling  between  the  mountains  in  mid  air, 
i.<tward  or  westward  as  his  gyre  inclines, 
>ncnei  the  German  or  the  Atlantic  Sea, 
auie  here ;  and,  as  thou  seest  the  ship  pursue 
ier  easy  way  serene,  call  thou  to  mind 
T  what  exertions  of  victorious  art 
he  way  was  open*d.     Fourteen  times  upheaved, 
he  ve^  hath  ascended,  since  she  changed 
he  salt  sea  water  Ibr  the  highland  lymph ; 
» oft  in  imperceptible  descent 
rii>t,  step  by  step,  be  lowered,  before  she  woo 
"he  ocean  breese  again.     Thou  hast  beheld 
Hiat  basins,  most  capacious  of  their  kind, 
nclose  her,  whfle  the  obedient  element 
ifts  or  depones  its  burthen.     Thou  hast  seen 
"he  torrent  hurrying  from  its  native  hills 
i><  underneath  the  broad  canal  inhumed, 
^un  issue  harmless  thence ;  the  rivulet 
dmitted  by  its  Intake  peaceably, 
fjrthwith  by  gentle  overfall  discharged: 
Tid  haply  too  thou  hast  observed  the  herds 
requrot  their  vaulted  path,  unconscious  they 
nat  the  wide  waters  on  the  long  low  arch 
^x)ve  them,  Ue  sustained.     What  other  works 
'i«nce,  audacious  in  emprlxe,  hath  wrought, 
[eet  not  the  eye,  but  well  may  fill  the  mind. 
(Ji  from  the  bowels  of  the  land  alone, 
rnm  lake  tnd  stream  hath  their  diluvial  wreck 
een  iooop'd  to  form  this  navigable  way ; 
ui^  rivers  were  controlled,  or  from  their  course 
lioalder'd  aside ;  and  at  the  eastern  mouth, 
liere  the  salt  ooae  denied  a  resting  place 
"iisn  were  the  deep  foundations  laid,  by  weight 
'H  weight  immersed,  and  pile  on  pile  down-driven, 
wl  steadtet  as  the  everhisting  rocks, 
r^e  massive  outwork  stands.     Contemplate  now 
bat  days  and  nights  of  thought,  what  years  of  toil, 
'hat  inexhaustlve  springs  of  public  wealth 
'he  vast  derign  required ;  the  immediate  good, 
he  fature  benefit  progressive  still ; 
nd  thou  wilt  pay  thy  tribute  of  due  praise 
0  those  whose  counsels,  whose  decrees.  Whose  care, 
or  after  ages  formed  the  generous  work. 
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3.    AT   BAN  A  VIE. 

Where  these  capacious  basins,  by  the  laws 

Of  the  sulqacent  element  receive 

The  ship,  descending  or  upraised,  eight  times. 

From  stage  to  stage  with  unfelt  agency 

Translated ;  fitliest  may  the  marble  here 

Record  the  Architect's  immortal  name. 

Telford  it  was,  by  whose  presiding  mind 

The  whole  great  work  was  plann'd  and  perfected  ; 

Telford,  who  o*er  the  vale  of  Cambrian  Dee, 

Aloft  in  air,  at  giddy  height  upborne. 

Carried  his  navigable  road,  and  hung 

High  o'er  Menai's  straits  the  bending  bridge ; 

Structures  of  more  ambitious  enterprise 

Than  minstrels  !n  the  age  of  old  romance 

To  their  own  Merlin's  magic  lore  ascribed. 

Nor  hath  he  for  his  native  land  perform'd 

Less  in  this  proud  design ;  and  where  his  piers 

Around  her  coast  flrom  many  a  fisher's  creek 

Unshelter'd  else,  and  many  an  ample  port, 

Repel  the  assailing  storm;  and  where  his  roads 

In  beautiful  and  sinuous  line  far  seen. 

Wind  with  the  vale,  and  win  the  long  ascent. 

Now  o'er  the  deep  morass  sustain'd,  and  now 

Across  ravine,  or  glen,  or  estuary. 

Opening  a  passage  through  the  wilds  subdued. 
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EPITAPH    IN    BUTLEIOH    CHURCH. 

Divided  far  by  death  were  they,  whose  names 

In  honour  here  united,  as  in  birth, 

This  monumental  verse  records.     They  drew 

In  Dorset's  healthy  vales  their  natal  breath. 

And  from  these  shores  beheld  the  ocean  first. 

Whereon  in  early  youth  with  one  accord 

They  chose  their  way  of  fortune ;  to  that  course 

By  Hood  and  Bridport's  bright  example  drawn, 

Their  kinsmen,  children  of  this  place,  and  sons 

Of  one,  who  in  his  ftiithfUl  ministry 

Inculcated  within  these  hallow'd  walls 

The  truths  in  mercy  to  mankind  reveal'd. 

Worthy  were  these  three  brethren  each  to  add 

New  honours  to  the  already  honour'd  name : 

But  Arthur,  in  the  morning  of  his  day, 

Perish'd  amid  the  Caribbean  sea. 

When  the  Pomona,  by  a  hurricane 

Whirl'd,  riven  and  overwbelm'd,  with  all  her  crew 

Into  the  deep  went  down.     A  longer  date 

To  Alexander  was  assigned,  for  hope, 

For  fair  ambition,  and  for  fond  regret, 

Alas,  how  short  I  for  duty,  for  desert, 

Sufilcing ;  and  while  Time  preserves  the  roll 

Of  Britain's  naval  feats,  for  good  report 

A  boy,  with  Cook  be  rounded  the  great  globe ; 

A  youth,  in  many  a  celebrated  fight 

With  Rodney  had  his  part ;  and  having  reach'd 

Life's  middle  stage,  engaging  ship  to  ship. 
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When  the  French  Hercules,  a  gallant  foe. 

Struck  to  the  British  Mars  his  three-striped  flag, 

He  fell,  in  the  moment  of  his  victory. 

Here  his  remains  in  sure  and  certain  hope 

Are  laid,  until  the  hour  when  Earth  and  Sea 

Shall  render  up  their  dead.     One  brother  yet 

Survived,  with  Keppel  and  with  Rodney  train'd 

In  battles,  with  the  Lord  of  Nile  approved, 

Ere  in  command  he  worthily  upheld 

Old  England^s  high  prerogative.     In  the  east. 

The  west,  the  Baltic  and  the  Midland  seas. 

Tea,  wheresoever  hostile  fleets  have  plough'd 

The  ensanguined  deep,  his  thunders  have  been  heard. 

His  flag  in  brave  defiance  hath  been  seen ; 

And  bravest,  enemies  at  Sir  Samuel's  name 

Felt  fiital  presage  In  their  inmost  heart. 

Of  unavertible  defeat  foredoom'd. 

Thus  In  the  path  of  glory  he  rode  on. 

Victorious  alway,  adding  praise  to  praise ; 

Till  full  of  honours,  not  of  years,  beneath 

The  venom  of  the  infected  clime  he  sunk, 

On  Coromandel's  coast,  completing  there 

His  service,  only  when  his  life  was  spent 

To  the  three  brethren,  Alexander's  son 
(Sole  scion  he  In  whom  their  line  survived). 
With  English  feeling,  and  the  deeper  sense 
Of  fllial  duty,  consecrates  this  tomb. 

1837. 
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To  Butler's  venerable  memory 

By  private  gratitude  for  public  worth 

This  moument  Is  raised,  here  where  twelve  years 

Meekly  the  blameless  Prelate  exercised 

His  pastoral  charge ;  and  whither,  though  removed 

A  little  while  to  Durham's  wider  See, 

His  mortal  relics  were  convey 'd  to  rest 

Bom  in  dissent  and  in  the  school  of  schism 

Bred,  he  withstood  the  withering  influence 

Of  that  unwholc»ome  nurture.     To  the  Church, 

In  strength  of  mind  mature  and  judgment  clear, 

A  convert  In  sincerity  of  heart 

Seeking  the  truth,  deliberately  convinced. 

And  finding  there  the  truth  he  sought  he  came. 

In  honour  must  his  high  desert  be  held 

While  there  Is  any  virtue,  any  praise ; 

For  he  It  was  whose  gifted  intellect 

First  apprehended,  and  developed  first 

The  anali)g>'  c*onn:ite,  which  In  Its  course 

And  constitution  Nature  manifests 

To  the  Creator's  word  and  will  divine; 

And  in  the  depth  of  that  great  argument 

Laying  his  firm  foundation,  built  thereon 

Proofs  never  to  be  shaken  of  the  truths 

Reveal'd  from  Heaven  in  mercy  to  mankind ; 

Allying  thus  Philosophy  with  Faith, 

And  finding  In  things  seen  and  known,  the  type 

And  evidence  of  those  within  the  velL 
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DKDICATION    OP   THB    ADTHOa's   COLIjOQUISS   OV   TUM 

raooaxsa  and  paospxcrs  op  socmr. 

TOTSB 

MEMORY  OF  THB  REVEREND  HERBERT  HILL. 

Formerly  Student  of  Christ  Cbttrch,  Oxford :  ioooessivcly 
ChapUln  to  the  British  Factories  at  Porto  and  at  Lfoboo  ; 
and  late  Rector  of  Streatham  ;  who  was  released  bom  tbU 
Ufe.  Sept  19. 1838.  in  the  80th  year  of  bb  age. 

Not  upon  marble  or  sepulchral  bms 
Have  I  the  record  of  thy  worth  inscribed. 
Dear  Uncle  1  nor  firom  Chantrey's  clUael  ask'd 
A  monumental  statue,  which  might  wear 
Through  many  an  age  thy  venerable  form. 
Such  tribute,  were  I  rich  in  this  world's  wealth* 
Should  rightfully  be  rendered,  in  discbaige 
Of  grateful  duty,  to  the  worid  evinced 
When  testifying  so  by  outward  sign 
Its  deep  and  inmost  sense.     But  what  I  eu 
Is  rendered  piously,  prefixing  here 
Thy  perfect  lineaments,  two  centuries 
Before  thy  birth  by  Holbein's  happy  hand 
Preflgured  thus.     It  is  the  portraiture 
Of  More,  the  mUd,  the  learned,  and  the  good ; 
Traced  in  that  better  stage  of  human  life. 
When  vain  imaginations,  troublous  thoughtx. 
And  hopes  and  fears  have  had  their  course,  and  left 
The  intellect  composed,  the  heart  at  rest. 
Nor  yet  decay  hath  touch'd  our  mortal  ftwne. 
Such  was  the  man  whom  Henry,  of  desert 
Appreciant  alway,  chose  for  highest  trust ; 
Whom  England  in  that  eminence  approved ; 
Whom  Europe  honoured,  and  Eraamus  loved. 
Such  was  he  ere  heart-hardening  bigotry 
Obscured  his  spirit  niade  him  with  himself 
Discordant  and  contracting  then  his  brow. 
With  sour  defeature  marr'd  his  countenance 
What  he  was,  in  his  best  and  happiest  time. 
Even  such  wert  thou,  dear  Uncle !  such  thy  look 
Benign  and  thoughtftil ;  such  thy  placid  mien ; 
Thine  eye  serene,  significant  and  strong. 
Bright  in  its  quietness,  yet  brightening  oft 
With  quick  emotion  of  benevolence. 
Or  flash  of  active  (kncy,  and  that  mirth 
Which  aye  with  sober  wisdom  well  accords. 
Nor  ever  did  true  Nature,  with  more  nice 
Exactitude,  fit  to  the  inner  man 
The  fleshly  mould,  than  when  she  stamp!  OD  thine 
Her  best  credentials,  and  bestow'd  on  tliee 
•  An  aspect,  to  whose  sure  benignity 
Beasts  with  Instinctive  confldence  could  tniat. 
Which  at  a  glance  obtain'd  respect  ttom  men. 
And  won  at  once  good  will  (hxn  all  the  good. 

Such  as  In  semblance,  such  in  word  and  deed 
Lisbon  beheld  him,  when  for  many  a  year 
The  even  tenour  of  his  spotless  life 
Adom'd  the  English  Chureh, .  .  her  minister 
In  that  strong  hold  of  Rome's  Idolatry, 
To  God  and  man  approved.    What  Englishman, 
Who  in  those  peaceful  days  of  Portugal 
Resorted  thither,  curious  to  obaenre 
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[er  cities,  and  the  works  and  ways  of  men, 
.  it  sought  hiio,  and  from  bis  abundant  stores 
r[  knowledge  profited  ?     Wbat  stricken  one, 
ent  thither  to  protract  a  living  death, 
iirlom  peiiuqM,  and  fHendless  else,  but  found 

friend  in  him  ?    What  mourners, .  .  who  bad  seen 
"bt*  otQect  of  their  agonizing  hopes 
3  that  sad  cj picas  ground  deposited, 
Therein  so  many  a  flower  of  British  growth, 
ntimely  faded  and  cut  down,  is  laid, 
1  fi>rrign  earth  corapress'd,  .  .  but  bore  away 

life-long  sense  of  his  compassionate  care, 
lis  Christian  goodness  ?     Faithful  shepherd  he, 
nd  ttgilant  against  the  wolves,  who  there, 
'  entrance  might  be  won,  would  straight  beset 
be  dying  itranger,  and  with  merciless  zeal 
IT  the  death-bed.     In  every  family 
'iroughoot  his  fold  was  he  the  welcome  guest, 
like  to  every  generation  dear, 
ie  children's  favourite,  and  the  grandsire*s  fi>iend ; 
r:ed,  trusted  and  beloved.     So  liberal  too 
1  secret  alms,  even  to  his  utmost  means, 
hat  they  who  served  him,  and  who  saw  in  part 
t\f  channels  where  his  constant  bounty  ran, 
[aoj^re  their  own  uncharitable  faith, 

•  lieved  him,  for  his  works,  secure  of  Heaven, 
would  have  been  a  grief  for  me  to  think 

/e  features,  which  so  perfectly  expressed 
ji.it  excellent  mind,  should  irretrievably 
rcim  earth  have  poss'd  away,  existing  now 
nly  in  some  few  faithful  memories 
w>ul*d,  and  not  by  any  limner's  skill 
o  be  imbodied  thence.     A  blessing  then 
n  him,  in  whose  prophetic  counterfeit 
reserved,  the  children  now,  who  were  the  crown 
f  his  old  age,  may  see  their  &ther*s  face, 

•  re  to  the  very  life  pourtray*d,  as  when 
[iiin's  mountain  passes,  and  her  ilex  woods, 
nd  fragrant  wildernesses,  side  by  side, 

:th  him  I  traversed,  in  my  morn  of  youth, 
n*i  gatherM  knowledge  from  his  full  discourse. 
Tl(*n  in  former  yean  I  pointed  out, 

t  ll'pleascd,  the  casual  portrait,  which  so  well 
^-orted  In  all  points ;  and  haply  since, 

nile  lingering  o*er  this  meditative  work, 

•metimes  that  likeness,  not  unconsciously, 
Ath  tinged  the  strain ;  and  therefore,  for  the  sake 
f  this  resemblance,  are  these  volumes  now 
bus  to  his  memory  properly  inscribed. 

O  friend !  O  more  than  father  I  whom  I  found 
rirbearing  alway,  alway  kind ;  to  whom 
• »  gratitude  can  speak  the  debt  I  owe ; 
ir  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage  advanced 
re  they  who  knew  thee  when  we  drew  the  breath 
ff  that  delicious  clime !     The  most  are  gone ; 
ml  whoso  yet  survive  of  those  who  then 
Tere  in  their  summer  season,  on  the  tree 
ff  Wfe  taang  here  and  there  like  wintry  leaves, 
^"bich  the  flxst  breeze  will  from  the  bough  bring 

down. 
,  t<io,  am  in  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 
,  nrl  yet,  (no  wish  is  nearer  to  my  heart,) 
>ne  arduous  labour  more,  as  unto  thee 
n  doty  bound,  full  &ln  would  I  complete, 
^  Heaven  permit,)  recording  fiiithfully 


The  heroic  rise,  the  glories,  the  decline, 
Of  that  fallen  country,  dear  to  us,  wherein 
The  better  portion  of  thy  days  was  pass'd ; 
And  where,  in  froitftU  intercourse  with  thee, 
Hy  intellectual  life  received  betimes 
The  bias  it  hath  kept     Poor  Portugal, 
In  us  thou  harbouredst  no  ungrateful  guests  I 
We  loved  thee  well ;  Mother  magnanimous 
Of  mighty  intellects  and  faithf\il  hearts, .  . 
Por  such  in  other  times  thou  wert,  nor  yet 
To  be  despair'd  of,  for  not  yet,  methinks. 
Degenerate  wholly, .  .  yes,  we  loved  thee  well ! 
And  in  thy  moving  story,  (so  but  life 
Be  given  me  to  mature  the  gathered  store 
Of  thirty  years,)  poet  and  politick. 
And  Christian  sage,  (only  philosopher 
Who  from  the  Well  of  living  water  drinks 
Never  to  thirst  again,)  shall  find,  I  ween, 
For  fimcy,  and  for  profitable  thought. 
Abundant  food. 

Alas  I  should  this  be  given. 
Such  consummation  of  my  work  will  now 
Be  but  a  mournful  close,  tbe  one  being  gone. 
Whom  to  have  satisfied  was  still  to  me 
A  pure  reward,  outweighing  for  all  breath 
Of  puUlc  praise.     O  friend  revered,  O  guide 
And  fellow-labourer  in  this  ample  field. 
How  large  a  portion  of  myself  hath  pass*d         [reach 
With  thee,  firom  earth  to  Heaven  ! .  .  Thus  they  who 
Grey  hairs  die  piecemeal.     But  in  good  old  age 
Thou  hast  departed ;  not  to  be  bewail'd,  .  . 
Oh  no  I  The  promise  on  the  Mount  vouchsafed. 
Nor  abrogate  by  any  later  law 
Reveal'd  to  man,  .  .  that  promise,  as  by  thee 
Full  piously  deserved,  was  faithfully 
In  thee  fulfiird,  and  in  the  land  thy  days 
Were  long.     I  would  not,  as  I  saw  thee  last. 
For  a  king's  ransom,  have  detain'd  thee  here, .  . 
Bent,  like  the  antique  sculptor's  limbless  trunk. 
By  chronic  pain,  yet  with  thine  eye  unquench'd. 
The  ear  undimm*d,  the  mind  retentive  still. 
The  heart  unchanged,  the  intellectual  lamp 
Burning  in  its  corporeal  sepulchre. 
No ;  not  if  human  wishes  had  had  power 
To  have  suspended  Nature's  constant  work, 
Would  they  who  loved  thee  have  detain'd  thee  thuf. 
Waiting  for  death. 

That  trance  is  over.     Thou 
Art  entered  on  thy  heavenly  heritage ; 
And  I,  whose  dial  of  mortality 
Points  to  the  eleventh  hour,  shall  follow  soon. 
Meantime,  with  dutiful  and  patient  hope, 
I  labour  that  our  names  conjoin'd  may  long 
Survive,  in  honour  one  day  to  be  held 
Where  old  Lisboa  from  her  hilU  o'erlooks 
Expanded  Tagus,  with  its  populous  shores 
And  pine  woods,  to  Palmella's  crested  height : 
Nor  there  alone ;  but  in  those  rising  realms 
Where  now  the  offsets  of  the  Lusian  tree 
Push  forth  their  vigorous  shoots,  .  .  from  central 

plains. 
Whence  rivers  flow  divergent,  to  the  gulph 
Southward,  where  wild  Parana  disembogues 
A  sea-like  stream  ;  and  northward,  in  a  world 
Of  forests,  where  huge  Orellana  clips 
His  thousand  islands  with  his  thousand  arms. 
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CAEMEN  TRIUMPHALE, 


FOB  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  YEAR   1814. 


lilt  Juititiun  confiruMvere  triumphi, 

PrKsentet  docuere  Deot." 

Clamdiam. 


Im  happy  hour  doth  he  receive 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  fiunous  Bards  of  yore. 

Which  Dryden  and  diviner  Spenser  wore, .  . 

In  happy  hour,  and  well  may  he  nyoice. 

Whose  earliest  task  must  be 

To  raise  the  exultant  hymn  for  victory. 

And  join  a  nation's  joy  with  harp  and  voice. 

Pouring  the  strain  of  triumph  on  the  wind. 

Glory  to  God,  his  song.  Deliverance  for  Mankind ! 

• 

IL 
Wake,  lute  and  harp  I  My  soul  take  up  the  strain  I 

Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  ! 

Joy, .  .  for  all  Nations,  joy  I     But  most  for  thee, 

Who  hast  so  nobly  flll'd  thy  part  assigned, 

O  England  I   Q  my  glorious  native  land  1 

For  thou  in  evil  days  didst  stand 

Against  leagued  Europe  all  in  arms  array*d. 

Single  and  undlsmayM, 

Thy  hope  in  Heaven  and  in  thine  own  right  hand. 

Now  are  thy  virtuous  efforts  overpaid. 

Thy  generous  counsels  now  their  guerdon  find, .  . 

Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind ! 

IIL 

Dread  was  the  strife,  for  mighty  was  the  foe 

Who  sought  with  his  whole  strength  thy  overthrow. 

The  Nations  bow'd  before  him ;  some  in  war 

Subdued,  some  yielding  to  superior  art ; 

Submiss,  they  follow'd  his  victorious  car. 

Their  Kings,  like  Satraps,  waited  round  his  throne ; 

For  Britain's  ruin  and  their  own. 

By  force  or  fraud  in  monstrous  league  combined. 

Alone,  in  that  disastrous  hour, 

Britain  stood  firm  and  braved  hi»  power ; 

Alone  she  fought  the  liattlcs  of  mankind. 


t  **  Can  mnj  man  of  smfr,*'  laid  the  Edinburfrh  Review, 
**  doe«  anjr  plain,  iinaffipcted  man.  above  the  IpvpI  of  a  drIveU 
ling  courtier  or  a  feeble  fanatic,  dare  to  *ay  be  can  look  at 
thit  impending  contest,  wittiout  trembling  every  inch  of  him, 
for  the  retult  ?"—  No.  xxiv.  p.  441. 

With  all  proper  doferenre  to  »o  eminent  a  critic,  I  would 
venture  to  obierve,  that  trembling  has  been  usually  supposed 
to  be  a  symptom  of  feebleness,  and  that  the  case  in  point  has 
certainly  not  belied  the  received  opinion. 

>  Of  Busaro,  which  Is  now  as  memorable  In  the  military, 
as  It  has  lon^  been  In  the  monastic  histoiy  of  Portugal,  I  have 
glvco  an  account  la  the  second  volume  of  Omnlana.    Dofla 


TV. 
O  virtue  which,  above  all  former  fiune* 

Exalts  her  venerable  name ! 

O  joy  of  joys  for  every  British  breast ! 

That  with  that  mighty  peril  full  in  view. 

The  Queen  of  Ocean  to  herself  was  true  ! 

That  no  weak  heart,  no  al^ect  mind  possessed 

Her  counsels',  to  abase  her  lofty  crest,  .  . 
(Then  had  she  sunk  in  everlasting  shame,) 

But  ready  still  to  succour  the  oppms*d. 

Her  Red  Cross  floated  on  the  waves  unfurl'd. 

Offering  Redemption  to  the  groaning  world. 

V. 
First  fh>m  his  trance  the  heroic  Spaniard  woke ; 

His  chains  he  broke. 

And  casting  off"  his  neck  the  treacherous  yoke. 

He  call'd  on  England,  on  his  generotu  foe : 

For  well  he  knew  that  wheresoeVr 

Wise  policy  prevail'd,  or  bimve  despair. 

Thither  would  Britain's  liberal  succours  flow. 

Her  arm  be  present  there. 

Then,  too,  regenerate  Portugal  display*d 

Her  ancient  virtue,  dormant  all-too-loog. 

Rising  against  intolerable  wrong, 

On  England,  on  her  old  ally,  for  aid 

The  faithful  nation  call'd  in  her  dlstrr«s  : 

And  well  that  old  ally  the  call  obey'd. 

Well  was  that  fidthfiil  friendship  then  repaid. 


VI. 


relU 


Say  from  thy  trophled  field  how  i 

Vimeiro !  Rocky  Douro  tell  i 

And  thou,  Busaco,  on  whow  sacred  height 

The  astonished  Carmelite, 

While  those  unwonted  thunders  shook  his  cell. 

Joined  with  his  prayers  the  fervour  of  the  flcht.  ^ 


Bemarda  Ferreira's  poem  upon  this  venerable  plare  rocita  ns 
much  interesting  and  some  beautiful  description.  The  fir»t 
Intelligence  of  the  battle  which  reached  England  was  in  a 
letter  written  from  this  Content  by  a  Portuguese  (.'«*n* a..!, 
sary.  "  I  have  the  h.ipplnest  to  artfuaint  jtm.'*  taM  i  '^ 
writer.  "  that  this  night  the  Krenrh  lost  nine  thmiMUMl  ht 
near  the  C<mvent  of  Busaco.  .  .  I  tieg  you  not  to  omsKlf  r 
this  news  as  a  fiction,  .  .  for  I,  from  where  I  am,  saw  th«n 
fall.  This  place  appears  like  the  antechamber  oC  Hell.**  .  . 
What  a  contrast  to  the  images  which  the  foUowiag  ralrar*i 
present  1 
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)   Beir  witness  those  old  Towers  ^,*  where  many  a  day 

Swore  not  the  boastAil  Frenchman  in  his  might. 

1       Waiting  with  foresight  calm  the  fitting  hour. 

Into  the  sea  to  drive  his  Island-foe  ? 

The  WeUeslcy,  gathering  strength  in  wise  delay, 

Tagus  and  Zezere,  in  secret  night. 

Defied  the  Tyrant's  undivided  power. 

Te  saw  that  host  of  mfflans  take  their  flight ! « 

**  £•  pequelU  aquella  Igletia, 

Con  asperas  disdpUnafl 

Has  para  pobrei  bastante ; 

Teflidas  de  propria  sangre, 

Fobre  de  todo  aderego 

Son  alhaJas  de  su  casa  \ 

Con  que  el  rico  suele  oraane. 

Y  en  aquellas  soledades 

No  aj  alii  plata,  ni  oro» 

Hablando  con  sabios  mudos 

Telas  J  Mdas  no  ralen 

Suelen  tal  rex  allrlarse ; 

Donde  re jna  la  pobreza. 

Que  k  loslhUos  de  Theresa 

Que  no  para  en  blenes  tales. 

Tanto  los  Ubros  aplacen, 

Asperaado  i  los  del  Cielo 

Que  en  los  yennos  mas  remotoi 

Jjo§  demas  Uene  por  males. 

Les  dan  del  dia  una  parte. 

Y  rica  de  altos  desseos 

Tlene  cada  qual  un  huerto 

Meooaprecia  Tanidades. 

(Porque  en  el  pueda  ocuparse) 

Bn  el  reCablo  se  mira 

De  arboles  de  espino,  y  flores 

El  soberano  estandarte. 

Siempre  de  olor  liberates. 

Lecbo  donde  cnn  la  Iglesia 

Libres  ansl  del  tumulto 

Quiso  Chrlsto  desposarie  ; 

Que  embara^a  los  mortales. 

La  tabla  donde  se  salt  a 

Ferverosas  oraclooes 

El  misero  naafragante 

Mandan  4  Dios  cada  instante. 

Del  pielago  de  la  culpa. 

Sus  devotos  exerdcios 

Y  i  puerto  glorioso  sale. 

No  se  los  perturba  nadle ; 

Con  per&cion  y  coocierto 

Nl  sus  penitenclas  hallan 

Se  adere^an  los  altares 

Testigos  que  las  estrafien. 

(Por  manot  de  aquellos  tantos) 

Qual  eon  cadenaa  de  puas 

De  bellas  flores  suaves. 

Tan  duras  como  diamantes. 

£b  toacoa  vasos  de  corcho 

Agudas  y  rigurosas 

Lostran  tcxidos  con  arte 

Clfle  su  afligida  came ; 

Los  variados  ramilletes 

Qual  con  dlicios  y  sogas 

Mas  que  en  el  oro  el  eamalte. 

Asperrimas,  intractables. 

La  florida  rama  verdo 

De  que  jamas  se  les  quitan 

Que  en  aquellos  bosques  nace, 

Las  cavernosas  senales. 

Da  colgaduras  al  tempio, 

Y  los  brocados  abate. 

Bn  dias  de  mayor  6esta 

Aquel  divino  desierto 

Esto  con  ezcessos  baxen. 

Que  Busaco  denomina. 

Y  al  suelo  por  alcatlfas 

Y  es  tambien  denomlnado 

Dirersas  flores  reparten. 

Del  arbol  de  nuestra  vida. 

Hnele  el  divioo  aposeoto. 

Se  muestra  sembrado  k  trecbos 

Hurtaodo  sutil  el  ay  re 

De  soUUrlas  Ermitas, 

A  las  rosas  y  boninas 

Que  en  espacios  desiguales 

Mil  olores  que  derraroe. 

Unas  de  Us  otras  distan. 

Homildes  estan  las  celdas 

Farece  tocan  las  nubes. 

De  aqurllos  humildes  padres. 

Para  sertirles  de  siUas, 

Cercando  al  sacro  e^lficlo 

Las  que  coronando  peflas 

Do  tienen  su  caro  amante. 

Apenas  toca  la  rista. 

Cada  celda  muy  pequeffa 

Yasen  otras  por  los  valles 

Enclerra  pobrexa  grande. 

En  las  entraflas  benignas 

Que  en  compeCencla  sus  dueffos 

De  nuestra  madre  comun 

GosCan  de  roortiflcarse. 

Que  humilde  se  las  indina. 

Despues  que  alii  entro  el  silencio. 

Qual  en  las  concavidades 

No  quiso  que  roas  sonasse 

De  las  rocas  escondida. 

Ruydo  que  aquel  que  forma 

Que  labro  naturalexa 

EnCre  los  ramos  el  ayre ; 

Con  perfedon  inflnlta. 

El  de  las  fbentes  y  arroyos. 

Qual  entre  las  arboledas 

Y  de  las  parleras  aves. 

De  Terde  rama  Testida, 

Porque  si  ellos  por  Dios  Uoran, 

Informandoles  de  gracios 

Ellas  fus  lagrimas  canten. 

Sus  Tormas  Tegctativas. 

De  corcho  tosco  lai  puertas. 

Qual  del  crfstalino  arroyo 

Tambien  de  pobrexa  Imagcn, 

l4u  bellas  margcnes  pisa,  « 

Son  mas  bellas  en  sus  ojos 

Por  larar  los  pies  desoilfos 

Que  los  Toscanos  portales 

Entre  sus  Candidas  guijas. 

Es  su  cama  estrecha  tabla 

Qual  en  el  tronco  del  arbol 

Do  apenas  tendidos  caben. 

Dentro  en  siis  cortezas  mlsmas, 

Porque  hasta  en  ella  durmiendo, 

Por  veneer  en  grada  al  arte 

CruciiScados  descansen. 

Naturalexa  Tabrica. 

Una  Crux,  y  calarera 

Unas  aprieta  con  laxos, 

Que  tienen  siempre  delante. 

Aquella  planta  lascira 

•  For  notes  '  and  <,  see  the  following  page. 
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And  In  the  Sun's  broad  light 
Onoro*8  Springs  &  beheld  their  overthrow.* 

VIL 

Patient  of  loss,  profuse  of  life. 

Meantime  had  Spain  endured  the  strife  ; 

Que  hMU  las  piedras  abra^a 
Con  ser  Un  duru  y  fVUi. 
Otras  de  amarilloi  muigos 
For  el  (echo  le  matlxan, 
Verdes,  otMcuroc,  y  Dcgrot, 

Y  de  color  de  cenlxa. 
Totcoi  alU  los  porUlet 

De  yem  y  moho  le  ptntan, 

Y  de  salltre  le  Ubran 
Que  en  gotaa  al  agua  Imita. 

Cada  Ermltaflo  4  la  puerta 

Tiene  una  pequefia  esquila. 

En  el  ramo  de  algun  arbol 

Donde  pendiente  te  arrima ; 
O  en  el  resquicio  gracloto 

De  alguna  piedra  metida, 

Y  quando  Coca  la  Iglesla 
Todas  &  tocar  le  aplicau. 

*  Torres  Vcdrat.  Turret  Veteret, . .  a  name  to  old  as  to 
have  been  given  when  the  Latin  tongue  was  the  language  of 
Portugal.  This  town  if  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Turduli,  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  JEn. 

In  remembering  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  opinion  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  North  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  "  If 
they  (the  French)  do  not  make  an  effort  to  drive  us  out  of 
Portugal,  it  is  because  we  are  better  there  than  any  where 
else  We  fear  they  will  not  leave  us  on  the  Tagus  many 
days  longer  than  suits  their  own  purposes."  —  Edinburgh 
Review^  No.  zxvii.  p.  263. 

The  opinion  is  delivered  with  happy  precision  of  language : 
.  .  Our  troops  were  indeed,  to  use  the  same  neat  and  feli- 
citous expression,  "  better  there  than  any  where  else." 

<  **  Beacons  of  Infamy  they  light  the  way. 

Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite. 
To  damn  with  double  shame  their  ignominious  flight. 

O  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  lust  and  wrath  ! 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
Wlaat  wanton  horrors  mark  their  wrackf^  path  I 

The  peasant  butcher'd  in  his  mined  cot. 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altiir  shot. 

Childhood  and  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and  flame. 
Woman  to  InCuny ;  no  crime  forgot. 

By  which  Inventive  demons  might  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  man,  and  scorn  of  God's  great  name. 

The  rudest  oentlnd.  In  Britain  born. 
With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done. 

Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn. 
Wiped  his  stem  eye,  then  fiercer  grasped  his  gun." 

Seote$  Vitiom  qf  Don  Roderick, 

No  cruelties  recorded  In  history  exceed  those  which  were 
systematically  committed  by  the  French  during  their  retreat 
from  Portugal.  **  Their  conduct,"  (says  Lord  Wellington  In 
his  dispatch  of  the  14th  of  March,  1811,)  "  throughout  thb 
retreat,  has  been  marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled,  and 
nevar  surpassed. 

**  Bven  in  the  towns  of  Torres  Novas,  Thomar,  and  Femes. 
In  which  the  head-quarters  of  some  of  the  corps  had  been  for 
tour  months,  and  la  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  Induced 
by  promlsasof  good  treatment  to  remain,  they  were  plundered, 
and  oiany  of  their  houses  destroyed  on  the  night  the  enemy 
withdrew  from  their  position ;  and  they  have  since  bumt 


And  though  she  saw  her  cities  yleld» 

Her  armies  8catter*d  in  the  field, 

Her  strongest  bulwarks  fall ; 

The  danger  undismay'd  she  Tiew^d^ 

Knowing  that  nought  could  e'er  a|>pal 

The  Spaniards*  fortitude.^ 

every  town  and  village  throi^  which  they  have  passed.  Th^ 
Convent  of  Alcotnga  was  bumt  by  order  from  the  French 
head-quarters.  I'he  Bishop's  Palace,  and  the  whole  town  of 
Leyrla,  in  which  General  Drouet  had  had  his  head-qoartrrs. 
shared  the  same  fate ;  and  there  is  not  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
country,  of  any  class  or  description,  who  has  had  any  dealmg 
or  communication  with  the  Frendi  army  who  has  not  bad 
reason  to  repent  of  It,  or  to  complain  of  them.  Thb  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  promises  have  been  perforaaed,  sshI  %ht 
assurances  have  been  fulfilled,  which  were  hdd  out  fan  the 
proclamation  of  the  French  commander-ln-diief.  la  which  he 
told  the  Inhabitants  of  Portugal,  that  he  was  not  cone  to 
make  war  upon  them,  but  with  a  powerflil  amy  of  one  hoii- 
dred  and  ten  thousand  men  to  drive  the  English  Into  the 
sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  example  of  what  has  occurred 
in  this  country  will  teach  the  people  of  this  and  other  oBdocia 
what  value  they  ought  to  place  on  such  prowilses  and  auur- 
ances,  and  that  there  Is  no  security  for  life  or  for  aoy  thl»|t 
that  renders  life  valuable,  except  In  decided  resistance  to  tlw 
enemy." 

As  exact  an  account  of  these  atrodtles  was  oollocaad  as  It 
was  possible  to  obtain,  .  .  and  that  record  will  fbr  wot  mAm 
the  French  name  detested  In  Portugal.  In  the  single  diortse 
of  Coimbra,  2969  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
murdered,  .  .  every  one  with  some  shocking  circuaaatnaee  of 
aggravated  cruelty. . .  "  Nem  huma  s4S  das  SO 
mettldas  pelo  Inimigo,  deixou  de  ser  atros  e 
( Breve  Bf  emorla  dos  Estragos  Causados  no  Bispwlo  de  Co- 
imbra pelo  Bxerclto  Frances,  commandado  pelo  General 
Massena.  Extrahlda  das  Enrormacocos  que  deram  on  Be«e> 
rendos  Parocos,  e  remettlda  a  Junta  dos  Socorrae  da  So^ 
scripsam  Britannica,  pelo  Reverendo  Provlsor  Govem^ev 
do  mesmo  Bispado,  p.  12.)  Some  details  are  given  la  thto 
brief  Memorial.  **  A  de  tel  forialts,"  says  J.  J.  Bnnesimi. 
"  celui  qui  d^tourne  ses  regards  est  un  Uche,  un  discrtrw  de 
la  justice :  la  veritable  humanity  les  envisage  poor  let  md. 
noltre,  pour  Ics  Juger,  pour  les  dctester.  (Le  L^ttit 
d'Ephraim.)  I  will  not,  however.  In  this  place  repent  abomi- 
nations  which  at  once  outrage  humanity  and  disgrace  hamse 
nature. 

When  the  French,  In  I79t,  entered  Splf«,  seme  of  them 
began  to  commit  excesses  which  would  soon  have  led  to  a 
general  sack.  Cuitine  immediately  ordered  a  capCain,  tw 
officers,  and  a  whole  company  to  be  shot.  This  dreedfal 
example,  he  told  the  National  Convention,  he  mnsldeipd  m 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  honour  of  the  French  tmtiaiii, . . 
and  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  army.  B«s  t)^ 
French  armies  had  not  then  been  systematically  bratalu^ 
It  was  reserved  for  Buonaparte  to  render  them 
well  as  to  lead  them  to  destruction. 

The  French  soldier,  says  Capmany,  Is 
robber  at  the  same  time :  he  leaves  the  unhappy  wveccti  wiw* 
is  delivered  over  to  his  mercy,  naked  to  the  skin, . .  itrtf^iu 
off  the  clothes  that  they  may  not  be  torn  by  the  muakft- 
shot ! . .  The  pen  (alls  froak  my  hand,  and  I  cannot  pre<w<d ' 

**  Para  que  se  junto  &  esta  crueldad  la  mayor  tntenu.  •> 
soldado  Frances  e«  verdugo  y  ladron  en  una  pleaa ;  tfexa  vn 
cueros  vivos  al  malavrnturado  que  entregan  a  sn 
qultandole  la  ropa  antes  que  los  ftisilasoe  so  la 
La  pluroa  se  cae  de  la  mano,  y  no  puede  prosagalr.**  —  C^m. 
Itur/d,  contrm  Franeettet,  P.  II.  p.S6. 

Yet  the  Edimburgk  Jttmtw  says,  **  the  hatred  of  the  aam* 
of  a  Frenchman  In  Spain  has  been  such  as  the  reallly  wUl  *7 
no  mmos  Justify  \  and  the  detastatloa  of  tha  Frisicfc  9o*\ 


*  For  notes  >  and  S  sea  the  following  paga. 
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What  flKmgli  the  Tyrant,  drunk  with  power, 

Might  faunt  himaelf,  in  impious  hour. 

Lord  and  DiqMter  of  this  earthly  hall  ?  7 

Her  cause  is  just,  and  Heaven  is  over  all. 

VUL- 

Therefore  no  thought  of  fear  debased 

Her  judgment,  nor  her  acts  disgraced. 

To  every  ill,  but  not  to  shame  resign*d. 

An  fuiferings,  all  calamities  she  bore. 

She  bade  the  people  call  to  mind 

Their  heroes  of  the  days  of  yore, 

Pelayo  and  the  Campeador.s 

With  all  who  once  in  battle  strong, 

lived  stlU  in  story  and  in  song. 

Against  the  Moor,  age  after  age. 

Their  stubborn  warftre  did  they  wage ; 

Age  after  age,  firom  sire  to  son. 

The  hallowed  rword  was  handed  down ; 

Nor  did  they  fW>m  that  warftre  cease. 

And  sheathe  that  hall^'d  sword  in  peace. 

Until  the  work  was  done. 

mot  bu,  amoDf  the  inferior  order*,  been  carried  to  a  pitch 
whoUf  onauthoriied  by  Its  proceeding!  towards  them."  — 
No.3ami.  p.  SO.  Tbft  peuage  might  be  read  with  aito- 
Biikiarat,  If  any  thing  obaurd,  any  thing  mischieTOus,  or  any 
tbiag  telle,  could  excite  sarprtie  when  It  comet  from  tliat 
Savttr. 

*  FuRitei  d'Onoro.  This  name  haa  MmieClmes  been  ren- 
dend  FooDtaina  of  Hoiioar»  by  an  eaay  miatake,  or  a  pardon- 
able Ucence. 

*  "  The  &te  of  Spain,  we  think.  U  decided,  and  that  fine 
and  mitguided  eoontry  haa  probably  yielded,  by  this  time,  to 
tke  bts  which  ha*  &llcn  on  the  greater  part  of  continental 
Europe.  Or  Smropemi  domMons  kawe  yielded  already  to 
(V  mutlaxing  grmap  ttf  ike  ituaittAU  camqmeror,**  —  Edin- 
^g*  Rftiem,  No.  zxvi.  p.  29& 

'*The  findamental  poeitlon  which  we  ventured  to  lay 
^'"ra  mprcting  the  Spanish  question  was  thl* : . .  that  the 
(Ttrit  of  Um  people,  however  enthusiastic  and  unlrersal,  was 
la  ill  Ditore  more  oocertaln  and  short-lived,  more  likely  to 
be  fxtlBgvUhcd  bf  reverses,  or  to  go  out  of  itself  amidst  the 
debya  tt  a  protracted  eontest,  tlian  the  steady,  regular,  mo- 
^nie  feding  which  enlls  out  disciplined  troops,  and  mar- 
•hftlt  tbeai  Slider  known  leaders,  aud  supplies  them  by  sya- 
ttB^tic  smafemeota: . .  a  proposition  so  plain  and  obvious, 
^"^  if  it  escaped  ridicule  a*  a  truism,  it  might  have  been 
t^unoa^  expected  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  heresy  and 
fvadoL  Tke  eveul  ka*  indeed  woef^tUy  pramed  it$  truth.**  — 
£4nhmr^  Se9iew,  No.  xxvii.  p.  946. 

Tbetc  fcotlcmen  could  see  no  principle  of  permanence  in 
'he  chancier  of  the  Spaniards,  and  no  proof  of  It  in  their 
f.t»torj : . .  and  they  could  discover  no  principle  of  dl*solution 
•3  the  iTiCeiB  of  Boonnparte ; . .  a  system  founded  upon  force 
ud  Uiehood,  hi  direct  opposition  to  the  interest  of  his  own 
■'jti)«cts  and  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature. 

^  "  Lo  he  didw  varias  voces,  j  to  repito  ahora,  que  las  tret 
rpoeat  tnrfbles  en  lot  annales  del  mundo  son,  el  diluvio  unl- 
^n-sal.  Mahoma,  y  Bnonaparte.  Aque  pretendia  convertlr 
toias  las  reiigioocs  en  una,  y  este  todas  las  nadones,  para 
Mr  fl  fa  cabesa.  Aqnel  predicaba  la  unidad  de  Dlos  con  la 
rnnjtsrra ;  y  etia  no  le  nombra  uno  ni  trino,  pues  tolo  pre- 
<^K^  6  bace  predlcar  tu  propia  dlvtnldad,  dexandose  dar  de 
itis  taCuBef  y  lacrilego*  adoradores,  lot  periodistat  Fran- 
c^tet,  d  dlctado  de  Todo^oderoso.  El  mismo  te  ha  llegado 
fi  creer  tal,  y  se  ha  liedio  creer  la  cobardia  y  vilesa  de  lat 
sacknci  que  ae  ban  dexado  tnbyngar.  Solo  la  Bspafla  le  ha 
'4>Ki;ado  i  rceomoccrse,  que  no  era  antes,  nt  et  ahora,  sino 
un  hoBibrc,  7  hombre  may  peqoefio,  i  quien  la  fortune  ciega 
ba  hecho  graade  &  lot  ojot  de  lot  pueblot  etpantadot  del 


Thus,  in  the  fkmous  days  of  yore. 

Their  fiithers  triumph'd  o*er  the  Moor. 

They  gloried  in  his  overthrow. 

But  touch'd  not  wlth.reproach  his  gallant  name ; 

For  fUrly,  and  with  hostile  aim  profest, 

The  Moor  had  rear'd  his  haughty  crest. 

An  open,  honourable  foe ; 

But  as  a  IHend  the  treacherous  Frenchman  came, 

And  Spain  received  him  as  a  guest 

Think  what  your  fathers  were !  she  cried, 

Think  what  ye  are,  in  sufTerlngs  tried ; 

And  think  of  what  your  sons  roust  be . . 

Even  as  ye  make  them . .  slaves  or  free  I 


Strains  such  as  these  fhrni  Spain's  three  seas. 

And  firom  the  (krthest  Pyrenees, 

Rung  through  the  region.  Vengeance  was  the  word ;  ^ 

One  impulse  to  all  hearts  at  once  was  given ; 

From  every  voice  the  sacred  cry  was  heard. 

And  borne  abroad  by  all  the  winds  of  Heaven. 

terror  de  su  nombre,  que  miden  la  grandesa  del  poder  por  la 
de  las  atrocidades.'*— Cm/Aie/^,  cotUra  Franceses,  p.  48. 

"  I  have  sometimes  said,  and  I  repeat  It  now,  that  the  three 
terrible  epochs  in  the  innals  of  the  world  are  the  General 
Deluge,  Mahoromed.  and  Buonaparte.  Mahommed  pre- 
tended to  convert  all  religions  into  one,  and  this  man  all 
nations  into  onfc,  in  order  to  make  himself  their  head.  Ma- 
hommed preached  the  unity  of  God  with  the  scimitar ;  and 
this  man  neither  his  Unity  nor  his  Trinity,  for  he  neither 
preaches,  nor  causes  to  be  preached,  any  thing  except  his  own 
Divinity,  letting  his  infamous  and  sacrilegious  adorers,  the 
French  journalists,  give  him  the  appellation  of  Almighty. 
He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  believe  himself  such,  and  the  coward- 
ice and  baseness  of  the  nations  who  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  subdued,  have  made  him  believe  it.  Spain  alone  has 
compelled  him  to  know  himself,  that  he  neither  was  formerly 
nor  is  now  anything  more  than  a  mere  man,  and  a  very  littlo 
one,  whom  blind  Fortune  has  made  appear  great  In  the  eyes 
of  people  astonished  at  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  measuring 
the  greatness  of  his  power  by  that  of  his  atrocities.'* 

"  The  Cid,  Rodrigo  DIas  de  Bivar.  The  word  has  been 
variously  explained,  but  its  origin  seems  to  be  satisfactorily 
traced  by  Yerstegan  In  his  explanation  of  some  of  our  English 
surnames. 

**  Cemp  or  Kemp,  properly  one  that  fighteth  hand  to  hand, 
whereunto  the  name  in  Teutonic  of  Kemp-fight  accordeth, 
and  In  French  of  Combat. 

"  Certain  among  the  ancient  Germans  made  profession  of 
being  Camp-flghters  or  Kemp-flghters,  for  all  is  one ;  and 
among  the  Danes  and  Swedes  were  the  like,  as  Scarcater, 
Amgrlm,  Arnerod,  Haldan,  and  sundry  others.  They  were 
also  called  Kempanas,  whereof  is  derived  our  name  of  Cam- 
pion, which,  after  the  French  orthography,  some  pronounce 
Champion." 

"  Dene  or  Den  Is  the  termination  of  sundry  of  our  sur- 
names, as  for  example  of  Camden,  which  I  take  anciently  to 
have  been  Campden,  and  signifleth  the  Dene  or  Dale  belong- 
ing to  some  Cemp  or  Camp-flghter  (for  both  is  one).  In  our 
now  used  language  called  a  Champion,  but  In  the  Teutonic  a 
Campion.  A  Campden  may  also  have  been  some  place  ap- 
pointed for  Campions,  Combat-flghters,  or  men  of  arms  to 
encounter  each  other.  And  so  the  place  became  afterward  to 
be  the  surname  of  him  and  his  family  that  owned  it,  as  others 
in  like  sort  have  done.'* 

**  Kemp, . .  of  his  profession  of  being  a  Kemper  or  Combat- 
flgfater,  at  divert  in  old  time  among  our  ancestors  were.'* 

*  This  feeling  Is  forcibly  expressed  by  Capmany.  "  O 
Vltperat  SldlianM  tan  fhmotat  en  la  hittoria,  quando  os  po- 
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Heaven  too*  to  whom  the  Spaniards  look*d  for  aid, 

A  spirit  equal  to  the  hour  bestow'd ; 

And  gloriously  the  debt  they  paid, 

Which  to  their  valiant  ancestors  they  owed ; 

And  gloriously  against  the  power  of  France 

Maintain'd  their  children's  proud  inheritance. 

Their  steady  purpose  no  defeat  could  move, 

No  horrors  could  abate  their  constant  mind  ; 

Hope  had  its  source  and  resting-place  above. 

And  they,  to  loss  of  all  on  earth  resign'd. 

Suffered,  to  save  their  country,  and  mankind. 

What  strain  heroic  might  suffice  to  tdl. 

How  Zaragosa  stood,  and  how  she  fell  ? 

Ne'er  since  yon  sun  began  his  daily  round, 

Was  higher  virtue,  holler  valour,  found, 

Than  on  that  consecrated  ground. 

XI. 

Alone  the  noble  Nation  stood. 

When  from  Coniiia,  in  the  main. 

The  star  of  England  set  in  blood. 

Ere  long  on  Talavera's  plain. 

That  star  resplendent  rose  again ; 

And  though  that  day  was  doom'd  to  be 

A  day  of  frustrate  victory. 

Not  vainly  bled  the  brave; 

For  French  and  Spaniard  there  might  see 

That  England's  arm  was  strong  to  save ; 

Fair  promise  there  the  Wellesley  gave. 

And  well  in  sight  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Did  he  redeem  the  pledge  which  there  was  given. 

XII. 

Lord  of  Conquest,  heir  of  Fame, 

From  rescued  Portugal  he  came. 

Rodrlgo's  walls  in  vain  oppose ; 

In  vain  thy  bulwarks,  BaicUJoz  ; 

And  Salamanca's  heights  proclaim 

The  Conqueror's  praise,  the  Wellesley  *s  name. 

Oh,  had  the  sun  stood  still  that  hour, 

When  Marmont  and  his  broken  power 

Fled  from  their  field  of  shame  ! 

Spain  felt  through  all  her  realms  the  electric  blow ; 

Cadii  in  peace  expands  her  gates  again  ; 

And  Betis,  who  to  bondage  long  resign *d, 

Flow'd  mournfully  along  the  silent  plain. 

Into  her  JoyfiU  bosom  unconflned, 

Keceives  once  more  the  treasures  of  the  main. 


dremos  acoropsnar  oon  completas.  para  que  lot  Angeles  can* 
t«i  laudet  CO  el  delo." — Cattinela,  contra  France$fs,  p.  96. 

"  O  Sicilian  Vatpen  I  to  (kmous  in  hlitory,  when  ahaU  we 
b«  abla  to  accompany  you  with  Coinplinet,  that  the  Angels 
may  sine  Laud«  in  Heaven  ?  " 

>  **  Bcce  tterum  Crlipinut ! "  What  tays  thn  Edinburgh 
Rtnew  coDoerning  RuMia?  "  Considering  how  little  that 
power  has  shown  it«elf  capable  of  eflrcting  Tor  the  aalration 
of  Europe, . .  how  wretched  the  ctate  of  ita  lubjccts  is  under 
tha  present  goTcrnment, . .  how  trifling  nn  acquisition  of 
strength  the  common  enemy  could  expect  to  obtain  from  the 
anttre  pouession  of  its  resources,  we  acknowledge  that  we 
should  oootemplata  with  great  composure  any  change  which 
might  lay  the  foundation  of  (Uture  improrement,  and  scatter 
tha  forcet  of  Franoe  over  the  dominion  of  the  Ciars."  •>  No. 
xxmi.  p.4fiO. 

This  is  a  choice  pMsage.  The  reasoning  is  worthy  of  the 
writ«r*«  judgement,  the  feeling  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
Ubtrmlitg,  and  the  conclusion  as  coniistent  with  his  politics. 


XIIL 

What  now  shall  check  the  Wellesley,  when  at  length 

Onward  he  goes,  r^olcing  in  his  strength  ? 

From  Douro,  from  Castille's  extended  plain. 

The  foe,  a  numerous  hand. 

Retire  ;  amid  the  heights  which  overhang 

Dark  Ebro's  bed,  they  think  to  make  their  stand. 

He  reads  their  purpose,  and  prevents  their  speed ; 

And  still  as  they  recede. 

Impetuously  he  presses  on  their  way ; 

Till  by  Vittoria's  walls  they  stood  at  bvf. 

And  drew  their  battle  up  in  fidr  amy. 


XIV. 

Vain  their  array,  their  valour  vain  : 

There  did  the  practised  Frenchman  find 

A  master  arm,  a  master  mind  I 

Behold  his  veteran  army  driven 

Like  dust  before  the  breath  of  Heaven, 

Like  leaves  before  the  autumnal  wind  ! 

Now,  Britain,  now  thy  brow  with  laurels  bind ; 

Raise  now  the  song  of  joy  for  rescued  Spain! 

And  Europe,  take  thou  up  the  awakening  atnin*. 

Glory  to  God  1  Deliyerance  for  mankind  I 

XV. 

From  Spain  the  living  spark  went  iiorth : 

The  flame  hath  caught,  the  flame  la  spread  I 

It  warms, . .  it  fires  Uie  fiuthest  Nocth. 

Behold  !  the  awaken'd  ICoscovite 

Meets  the  Tyrant  In  his  might  ;> 

The  Brandenburg,  at  Freedom's  call. 

Rises  more  glorious  from  his  faU  ; 

And  Frederic,  best  and  greatest  of  the  name. 

Treads  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  frme. 

See  Austria  firom  her  painful  trance  awake  I 

The  breath  of  God  goes  forth,. .  the  dry  booca  shake: 

Up  Germany  I . .  with  all  thy  nations  rise  ! 

Land  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wise. 

No  longer  let  that  tne,  that  mighty  mind. 

Endure  its  shame !  She  rose  as  tnm  the  dead. 

She  broke  her  chains  upon  the  oppressor^  liead .  .* 

Glory  to  God  I  Deliverance  for  mankind  ! 


*  Hear  the  Edinburgh  ReTlower  t  **  It  would  be  as  thim^ 
rical  to  expect  a  mutiny  among  the  rastal  states  of  Fra»^ 
who  are  the  most  Impatient  of  her  yoke,  as  amoogvt  rbr  r>- 
habitants  of  Bourdcaux,  or  the  conscripts  of  the  y««r  iv» 
and  1800.  In  making  this  comparison,  we  are  iodrw^d  puntn< 
the  case  much  more  strdngljr  against  France  than  %hr  *»  -^ 
warrant,  for  with  the  exception  of  Holland,  and  the  5<>t<^ 
into  which  the  conscription  has  been  introduced,  either  ' 
mediately,  or  by  means  of  large  rrqulsitiont  of  mro  ma> «  '  > 
their  Governments*,  the  changes  elTected  by  the  FVecMh  -• 
vasion  ha?e  l)con  farourable  to  the  individual  hapt»»rM^«  ■»' 
the  inhabitants  t.  so  that  the  hatred  of  France  is  liv>i«  t. 
considerable  diminution,  inasmuch  as  the  oadooal  a&ct;itit; 
and  spirit  of  independence  are  gradually  undcnalned  \t\  i\* 


i^Vmimt- 


•  N.  R.  TlMM  littl*  mttmpikwm  iMNai  tU  ih 
MUMsad  to  Ui«  Ffnch  Bmpli*,  all  luly,  wd  all  Iha 
MMvmtkm  of  Ow  Rbine. 

t  Putictilarljr  th«  ofminardal  fwrt  of  ihMS.      ^ 
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XVI. 

Qpeo  thy  gatei^  O  Hanover  I  dUplay 

Thy  loyal  banners  to  the  day ; 

Beceive  tby  old  illustrious  line  once  more  I 

Beneath  an  Upstart^s  yoke  opprcst, 
hang  hath  it  been  thy  fortune  to  deplore 
That  line,  whose  fostering  and  patemsd  sway 
So  many  an  age  thy  gratelul  children  blest. 
The  yoke  is  broken  now :  . .  A  mightier  hand 
Hath  dash'd, . .  in  pieces  dash'd, . .  the  iron  rod. 
To  meet  her  Princes*  the  deliver'd  land 
Poun  her  rgoicing  multitudes  abroad ; 
The  liappy  bells,  from  every  town  and  tower, 
Boll  thdr  glad  peals  upon  the  Joyful  wind  ; 
And  from  all  hearts  and  tongues,  with  one  consent. 
The  high  thanksgiving  strain  to  heaven  is  sent, . . 
Glory  to  God  I  Deliverance  for  Mankind ! 

XVIL 
Effmont  and  Horn,  heard  ye  that  holy  cry, 
Martyrs  of  Freedom,  from  your  seats  in  Heaven  ? 
And  wnilam  the  Deliverer,  doth  thine  eye 
R^ard  from  yon  empyreal  realm  the  land 
For  which  thy  blood  was  given  7 
'What  ills  hath  that  poor  Country  suffered  long  I 
Deceived,  despised,  and  plunder*d,  and  oppress'd, 
Mockery  and  Insult  aggravating  wrong ! 
Severely  she  her  errors  hath  atoned. 
And  lon^  in  anguish  groan'd. 
Wearing  the  patient  semblance  of  despair. 
While  ftrvent  curses  rose  with  every  prayer, 


iilid  bmefiu  vhich  the  change  of  matters  has  conferred.'*— 

Great  asa  itatesmao,  profound  as  a  philosopher,  amiable  as 
a  opclaiit  of  the  Pangloaa  school,.. but  not  altogether 
('rtonalaaaaPropbek! 

POSTSCRIPT. 

isai. 

A<  1  profer  tceaipaulMBcnt  Co  the  preceding  Notes,  upon 
thnr  ruiiWIistfcm,  I  anbjoin  an  extract  from  a  WUtiam- 
^Aiiiar  cpMe,  began  a  few  years  ago  upon  sufflclent  proTo- 
utiott.  bvl  left  noflniabed,  because  better  employments  de- 
%vl  iu  eevpledoa  till  the  offmoa,  gross  as  it  was,  seemed 
»>  loBier  dcscrring  of  a  thought. 


Mj  fiatune  has  been  somewhat  remarkable  in  this  re- 
■pect,  that,  bMtovlog  less  attention  than  most  men  upon 
foitnoporary  literature,  I  am  supposed  to  concern  myself 
v'.th  it  in  a  degree  which  would  leare  me  no  time  for  any 
vortfater  occopattoo.  Half  the  persons  who  are  wounded  in 
t^K  Qaartrrly  ReTlew  fix  upon  me  as  the  object  of  their 
rcMrtmcnt;  some,  because  they  are  conscious  of  baring 
dewTf  ed  chastisement  at  my  hands ;  others,  because  they 
gif  e  oedit  to  an  empty  report,  a  lying  assertion,  or  their  own 
«ncriied  sagadty  in  discorering  a  writer  by  his  style.  As 
(v  U)«  fonner,  they  flatter  themselves  ^regiously  in  sup- 
pMiag  that  I  slrauid  throw  away  my  anger  upon  such  sub- 
•  J«cti.  But  by  the  latter  I  would  willingly  have  it  under- 
I  (tc«d,  that  I  heartily  diaapprore  the  present  fashion  of  criti- 
cin,  BDd  sincerely  wbh  tliat  you.  Sir,  and  your  friend,  had 
*>kM  eat  an  exduatre  patent  for  it,  when  you  brought  it  into 

,      With  regard  to  literary  assallanto,  I  should  as  little  think 
of  reacathig  thdr  attacks  in  anger,  as  of  making  war  upon 


In  mercy  Heaven  at  length  Us  ear  IncUncd ; 

The  avenging  armies  of  the  North  draw  nigh, 

Joy  for  the  injured  Hollander  ! . .  the  cry 

Of  Orange  rends  the  sky  I 

All  hearb  are  now  in  one  good  cause  combined, . . 

Once  more  that  flag  triumphant  floats  on  high, . . 

Glory  to  God  !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  1 

xvni. 

When  shall  the  Dove  go  forth  7  Oh  when 

Shall  Peace  return  among  the  Sons  of  Men  ? 

Hasten  benignant  Heaven  the  blessed  day ! 

Justice  must  go  before, 

And  Retribution  must  make  plain  the  way ; 

Force  must  be  crushed  by  Force, 

The  power  of  Evil  by  the  power  of  Good, 

Ere  Order  bless  the  sufli^ring  world  once  more. 

Or  Peace  return  again. 

Hold  then  right  on  in  your  auspicious  course, 

Te  Princes,  and  ye  People,  hold  right  on  i 

Your  task  not  yet  is  done : 

Pursue  the  blow, . .  ye  know  your  fo«, . . 

Complete  the  happy  work  so  well  begun. 

Hold  on,  and  be  your  aim  with  all  your  strength 

Loudly  proclaim'd  and  steadily  pursued  ; 

So  shall  this  fatal  Tyranny  at  length 

Before  the  arms  of  Freedom  fall  subdued. 

Then,  when  the  waters  of  the  flood  abate 

The  Dove  her  resting-place  secure  may  find : 

And  France  restored,  and  shaking  off  her  chain, 

Shall  Join  the  Avengers  in  the  joyful  strain. 

Glory  to  God  !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  1 


midges  and  mosquitos.  I  have  therefore  never  noticed  your 
amiable  colleague  in  his  critical  capacity.  Let  him  blunder, 
and  misquote,  and  misrepresent,  and  contradict  himself  in 
the  same  page,  or  in  the  same  sentence,  with  as  mudi  in- 
genuity as  he  will:  **'Tis  his  vocation.  Hall"  and  some 
allowances  must  be  made  for  habit.  I  remember  what  Lord 
Anson's  linguist  said  to  him  at  Canton,  upon  the  detection  of 
some  notable  act  of  dishonesty :  '*  Chinaman  very  great  rogue 
truly:  but  hab  fashion :  no  can  help."  Concerning  m^,  and 
any  composition  of  mine,  it  is  Impossible  that  this  gentleman 
can  write  wisely  unless  his  nature  should  undergo  a  radical 
change,  for  it  is  written  in  the  wisest  book  which  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  mere  humanity,  that  **  into  a  malicious  soul, 
wisdom  shall  not  enter." 

You  may  have  seen  a  mastiff  of  the  right  English  breed 
assailed  by  a  little,  impertinent,  noisy,  meddling  cur,  who  runs 
behind  him,  snapping  and  barking  at  his  heels,  and  sometimes 
gets  staggered  by  a  chancc-whlsk  of  his  tail.  The  mastiff 
continues  his  way  peaceably ;  or  if  he  condescends  to  notice 
the  yelper,  it  is  only  by  stopping  half  a  minute,  and  lifting  his 
leg  over  him.  Just  such,  Sir,  is  the  notice  which  I  bestow 
upon  your  colleague  in  his  critical  character. 

But  for  F.  J.  Phitomath.  and  Pntfe$$ar  t^tke  Ocemii  Seienen^ 
be  is  a  grave  personage,  whose  political  and  prophetical  pre- 
tensions entitle  him  to  high  consideration  in  these  days.  He 
Is  as  great  a  man  as  Lilly  in  the  time  of  the  Commoo- 
wealth,  or  as  Partridge  after  him.  It  is  well  known  what 
infinite  pains  he  bestowed  in  casting  the  nativities  of  Lord 
Wellington,  Buonaparte,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia, . .  tSX 
for  the  good  of  mankind  I  and  It  Is  also  notorious  that  be 
mistook  the  aspects,  and  made  some  very  unfortunate  errors 
in  his  predictions.  At  a  time  when  he  was  considerably  in- 
disposed in  consequence  of  this  mortification,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  adralnistering  to  him  a  dose  of  hia  own  words, 
mixed,  perhaps,  Sir,  with  a  few  of  yours,  for  you  were  Ms 
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fellow-itiubnt  In  aftrology,  and  are  known  to  haite  aatlited 
him  in  tbeie  his  calculatloni.  The  medicine  was  given  in 
the  fonn  of  extract ;  but  the  patient  could  not  hare  used 
mora  wry  Cues  had  it  been  extract  of  coloquintlda.  And 
Indeed  it  produced  a  most  unpleasant  eflbct.  Erer  since  that 
time  his  paroxysms  liaTe  been  more  violent,  and  he  has  been 
troubled  with  occasional  ravings,  accompanied  with  periodical 
discharges  of  bile  in  its  most  offensive  state.  Nevertheless, 
dreadfully  bilious  as  he  is,  and  tormented  vrith  acrid  humours, 
it  is  hoped  that  by  a  cool  diet,  by  the  proper  use  of  refrige- 
rants, above  all,  by  paying  due  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
primm  eur,  and  observing  a  strict  abstinence  from  the  Qiiar- 
terly  Renew,  the  danger  of  a  cholera  morbtu  may  be 
averted. 

I  have  not  been  travelling  out  of  the  record  while  thus 
incidentally  noticing  a  personage  with  whom  you.  Sir,  are 
more  naturally  and  properly  associated  than  I  have  been 
with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  this  your  colleague  and  you  being  the 
Gog  and  Magog  of  the  EdMmrgk  Review.  Had  it  not  been 
for  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  political  points  between  my- 
self and  certain  writers  in  that  Journal  who  laid  claim  to  the 
faculty  of  the  second  sight,  I  suspect  that  I  should  never  have 
Incurred  your  hostility.  What  those  points  of  dlilbreoce  were 
I  must  here  be  permitted  to  set  forth  for  the  satisfkctioo  oC 
those  readers  who  may  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with  them 
as  you  are :  they  related  to  the  poulbillty  of  carrying  on  the 
late  war  to  an  honourable  and  successful  termination. 

It  was  in  our  state  of  feeling,  Sir,  as  well  as  in  our  state  of 
knowledge,  that  we  difRsred,  in  our  desires  as  much  as  in  our 
Judgement.  They  predicted  for  us  nothing  but  disgrace  and 
defeat:  predicted  is  the  word;  for  they  themselves  assured 
us  that  they  were  "  seriously  occupied  with  the  destinies  of 
Europe  and  of  mankind ;  *'— 

**  As  who  should  say  I  am  Sir  Oracle  I'* 

They  ridiculed  **  the  romantic  hopes  of  the  English  nation," 
and  Imputed  the  spirit  by  which  the  glory  of  that  nation  has 
been  raised  to  its  highest  point,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Earope  accompllihed,  to  **  the  tricks  of  a  paltry  and  inte- 
rested party."  They  said  that  evenU  had  **  verified  their 
predictions,"  had  "more  than  Justified  their  worst  fore- 
bodings*" They  told  us  in  1610  that  the  fate  of  Spain  was 
decided,  and  that  that  "  misguided  "  country  (misguided  in 
having  ventured  to  resist  the  most  Iniolent  usurpation  that 
ever  was  attempted)  *'had  yielded  to  the  Conqueror." 
This  manner  of  speaking  of  an  event  In  the  preter-pluperfect 
tense,  before  It  has  come  to  pass,  may  be  either  a  slight 
grammatical  slip,  or  a  prophetical  figure  of  speech :  but,  as 
old  Dr.  Eachard  says,  **  I  hate  all  small  ambiguous  surmises, 
all  quivering  and  mincing  coiOecturea:  give  me  the  lusty 
and  bold  thinker,  who  when  he  undertakes  to  prophesy  does 
It  punctually.**  **  It  would  be  blood-thlrsiy  and  cruel,'* 
they  said,  '*  to  foment  petty  insurrections,  (meaning  the  war 
In  Spain  and  Portugal )  after  the  only  contest  is  over  fV-om 
which  any  good  can  spring  In  the  present  unfortunate  state 
of  aflUrs.*'  **  France  has  conquered  Europe.  This  is  the 
melancholy  truth.  Shut  our  eyes  to  It  as  we  may,  there  ean 
be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  For  tiie  present,  peace  and 
submission  must  be  the  lot  of  the  vanquished."  **  Let  us 
hear  no  more  of  obiacttons  to  a  Buonaparte  ruling  In  Spain." 

•*  Harry,  the  wUh  was  father  to  that  thought !  *' 

They  told  us  that  If  Lord  Wellington  was  not  driven  out  of 
Portugal,  It  was  because  the  French  government  thought 
him  **  better  there  than  any  where  else."  They  told  us 
diey  were  prepared  to  ** oontemplate  with  great  composure" 


the  conquest  of  Russia,  by  Buonaparte,  aa  a  **  rhmgr  vUch 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  fViture  In^irovcmeiit  In  Chei 
nions  of  the  Ctars.*' — 

*•  Si  mens  sit  IseU  tlbt  crederis 

says  an  old  Leonine  rhymester. — And  as  for  exporting  **  a 
MUTINY  (hear  Germany  I  for  so  they  qualified  it !)  •Maaoftt 
the  vassal  states  of  France,  it  would  be  as  clilmerieal,**  tb«y 
said,  "  as  to  expect  one  amongst  the  Inhabitants  of  Bou"- 
deaux."  And  here  these  Indky  prophets  were  pecoliariv 
felicitous ;  the  Inhabitants  of  Bonrdeanx  havlag  Iwm  th^ 
first  people  In  France  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  BoosMpaite's 
tyranny,  and  mounted  the  white  cockade. 

*'  Omnia  Jam  fiunt,  fieri  quse  poise  nqpbam.*' 

Poor  Oracle  I  the  Cue  is  dooble-broosed ;  and  yet  it  Is  bat 
a  wooden  bead ! 

I  stood  upon  firm  ground,  while  they  were  sticking  ia 
the  Slough  of  Despond.  Mine  HUt  iaaryma!  I  charr*«i 
them  at  the  time  with  ignorance,  preeumptloo.  and  pu*i1- 
lanimity.  And  now.  Sir,  I  ask  of  you,  were  they  or  «r-rt 
they  not  ignorant  ?  Here  are  their  assertions  1 — Were  ti»n 
or  were  they  not  presumptuous?  Here  are  ttwlr  prv. 
dictions! — Were  they  or  were  they  not  pusUlaalaova *' 
Have  they  or  have  they  not  been  eonfbted,  and  eumXousodeA, 
and  exposed,  and  shamed,  and  stultified,  by  the  event  ? 

They  who  know  me  will  bear  witness,  that,   befow   a 
rumour  of  war  was  heard  from  the  Peninsula,  I  had  looked 
toward  that  quarter  as  the  point  where  we  might  hofw  fint 
to  see  the  horlson  open ;  and  tliat,  from  the  hour  la  wh  c ". 
the  struggle  commenced,  I  never  doubted  of  its  final 
provided  England  should  do  Its  duty:  this 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
and  upon  the  principles  which  were  thsn  and  there  first 
brought  Into  action  against  the  enemy.    At  the  time  wikm 
every  effort  was  made  (as  you.  Sir,  well  know)  to  vilify  and 
disgust  our  allies,  to  discourage  the  public,  lo  Impede  th« 
measures  of  government,  to  derange  Its  finaneee.  and  chrrrb; 
cut  off  Its  means,  to  paralyse  the  arm  and  deadm  the  hwrt 
of  England ;— when  we  were  told  of  the  Irmtetibke  pomrr 
and  perfect  policy  of  Buonaparte,  the  coosummate  skJl  oi 
his  generals,  and  the  invincibility  of  his  armlee,  my  las- 
guage  was  this :    "  The   one  business  of  EngUnd  U  to 
abate  the  power  of  France:  that  power  she  aaiist  heal 
down,  or  fall  herself;  that  power  she  will  beat  down.  If  ibr 
do  but  strenuously  put  forth  her  own  mighty  measM.**    A*»l 
again, — **  For  our  soldieri  to  equal  our  sesmim.  It  is  or  if 
necessary  for  them  to  be  equally  well  commanded.    Tfc«T 
have  the  same  heart  and  soul,  as  well  as  the  same  tewk  ari 
blood.    Too  much.  Indeed,  may  be  exacted  ttam  them  In  a 
retreat :  but  set  their  face  toward  a  foe,  and  there  la  MMhiaf 
within  the  reach  of  human  achievement  which  they  cmn^ 
perform."    And  again ;  — **  (^ry  on  the  war  wkh  all  tiM> 
heart,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  ofth.* 
mighty  empire,  and  you  will  beat  down  the  power  of  Praner  " 
Was  I  wrong,  Sir  ?    Or  has  the  event  corre^oBdad  to  thii 
confidence? 

Bear  witness  Torres  Vcdras,  .Salamanca,  and 
Bear  witness  Orthles  and  Tbouloose  I    Bear 
terloo,  and  that  miserable  tyrant,  who  was  then 
unmaking  kings  with  a  breath,  and  now  frats  upas 
of  St.  Helena,  like  a  tiger  In  his  cage  I 
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ODE, 

WaXTTXV    DURING   THK   VEGOTIATIOKS    WITH 
BUOHAPA&TE,    IM    JAKUAar,    1814. 

1. 

Who  cofonseb  peace  at  this  momentous  hour, 
When  God  hath  given  deliverance  to  the  oppress'd. 

And  to  the  injured  power? 

Who  coansels  peace,  when  Vengeance  like  a  flood 

Bolls  on,  no  longer  now  to  be  repressed ; 

When  innocent  blood 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  world  cries  out 

For  justice  upon  one  accursed  head ; 

When  Freedom  hath  her  holy  baimers  spread 

Over  all  nations,  now  In  one  just  cause 

United ;  when  with  one  sublime  accord 

Europe  throws  off  the  yolce  abhorr'd. 

And  Loyalty  and  Faith  and  Ancient  Laws 

Follow  the  avenging  sword  I 

2. 

Woe,  woe  to  England  I  woe  and  endless  shame, 

If  this  heroic  land. 

False  to  her  feelings  and  unspotted  fame. 

Hold  out  the  olive  to  the  Tyrant's  hand  I 

Woe  to  the  world,  if  Buonaparte's  throne 

Be  suffered  still  to  stand  ! 

For  by  what  names  shall  Right  and  Wrong  be  known, . . 

What  new  and  courtly  phrases  must  we  feign 

For  Falsehood,  Murder,  and  all  monstrous  crimes. 

If  that  perfidious  Corsican  maintain 

Still  his  detested  reign. 

And  Fnnoe,  who  yearns  even  now  to  break  her  chain, 

Beneath  h^  iron  rule  be  left  to  groan  ? 

No !  by  the  Innumerable  dead. 

Whose  blood  haUi  for  his  lust  of  power  been  shed. 

Death  only  can  for  his  foul  deeds  atone ; 

That  peace  which  Death  and  Judgement  can  bestow. 

That  peace  be  Buonaparte's, . .  that  alone  I 

3. 

For  sooner  shall  the  Ethlop  change  his  skin. 

Or  from  the  Leopard  shall  her  spots  depart. 

Than  this  man  change  his  old  flagitious  heart 

Have  ye  not  seen  him  in  the  balance  weigh'd. 

And  there  found  wanting  7  On  the  stage  of  blood 

Fomnost  the  resolute  adventurer  stood ; 

And  when,  by  many  a  battle  won. 

He  placed  upon  his  brow  the  crown. 

Curbing  delirious  France  beneath  his  sway. 

Then,  like  Octavius  in  old  time. 

Fair  name  mig^t  he  have  handed  down, 

Elbcing  many  a  stain  of  former  crime. 

Fool !  should  he  cast  away  that  bright  renown  ! 

Fool !  the  redemption  prolTer'd  should  he  lose  I 

When  Heaven  soch  grace  vouchsafed  him  that  the  way 

To  Good  and  Evil  lay 

Before  him,  which  to  choose. 


But  Evil  was  his  Good, 

For  aU  too  long  in  blood  had  he  been  nurst. 

And  ne'er  was  earth  with  verier  tyrant  curst 

Bold  man  and  bad. 

Remorseless,  godless,  tall  of  fraud  and  lies, 

And  black  with  murders  and  with  peijuriet. 

Himself  in  Hell's  whole  panoply  he  clad ; 
No  law  but  his  own  headstrong  will  he  knew, 

No  counsellor  but  his  own  wicked  heart 
From  evil  thus  portentous  strength  he  drew, 
And  trampled  under  foot  all  human  ties, 
AU  holy  laws,  all  natural  charities. 

5. 

O  France !  beneath  this  fierce  Barbarian's  sway 

Disgraced  thou  art  to  all  succeeding  times ; 

Rapine,  and  blood,  and  fire  have  mark'd  thy  way. 

All  loathsome,  all  unutterable  crimes. 

A  curse  is  on  thee,  France  1  from  fiir  and  wide 

It  hath  gone  up  to  Heaven.     All  lands  have  cried 

For  vengeance  upon  thy  detested  head  I 

All  nations  curse  thee,  France  I  for  wheresoe*er 

In  peace  or  war  thy  banner  hath  been  spread, 

AU  forms  of  human  woe  have  foUow'd  there. 

The  Living  and  the  Dead 

Cry  out  alike  against  thee  I   They  who  bear. 

Crouching  beneath  its  weight,  thine  iron  yoke. 

Join  in  the  bitterness  of  secret  prayer 

The  voice  of  that  innumerable  throng. 

Whose  slaughter'd  spirits  day  and  night  invoke 

The  Everlasting  Judge  of  right  and  wrong. 
How  long,  O  Lord  I  Holy  and  Just,  how  long  I 

6. 

A  mercUess  oppressor  hast  thou  been, 

Thyself  remorselessly  oppress'd  meantime ; 

Greedy  of  war,  when  all  that  thou  couldst  gidn 

Was  but  to  dye  thy  soul  with  deeper  crime. 

And  rivet  faster  round  thyself  the  chain. 

O  blind  to  honour,  and  to  interest  bUnd, 

When  thus  in  alject  servitude  resign'd 

To  this  barbarian  upstart,  thou  couldst  brave 

God's  justice,  and  the  heart  of  human  kind ! 

Madly  thou  thoughtest  to  enslave  the  world. 

Thyself  the  while  a  miserable  slave. 

Behold  the  flag  of  vengeance  is  unfUrl'd  t 

The  dreadfVil  armies  of  the  North  advance ; 

While  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain  combined. 

Give  their  triumphant  banners  to  the  wind. 

And  stand  victorious  in  the  fields  of  France. 

7. 

One  man  hath  been  for  ten  long  wretched  years 

The  cause  of  aU  this  blood  and  aU  these  tears  ; 

One  man  in  this  most  aweful  point  of  time 
Draws  on  thy  danger,  as  he  caused  thy  crime. 
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Walt  not  too  long  the  event, 

For  now  whole  Europe  comes  against  thee  bent. 

His  wiles  and  their  own  strength  the  nations  know : 

Wise  from  past  wrongs,  on  ftiture  peace  intent. 

The  People  and  the  Princes,  with  one  mind. 

From  all  parts  move  against  the  general  foe : 

One  act  of  justice,  one  atoning  blow. 

One  eiecrable  head  laid  low, 

Even  yet,  O  France !  averts  thy  punishment 

Open  thine  eyes  !  too  long  hast  thou  been  blind ; 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind  I 

8. 
France  I  If  thou  lovest  thine  ancient  fame, 

Bevenge  thy  sufferings  and  thy  shame  I 

By  the  bones  which  bleach  on  Jaifo's  beach ; 

By  the  blood  which  on  Domingo's  shore 

Hath  clogg'd  the  carrion-birds  with  gore ; 

By  the  ilesh  which  gorged  the  wolves  of  Spain, 

Or  8tiffen*d  on  the  snowy  plain 

Of  frozen  Moscovy ; 

By  the  bodies  which  lie  all  open  to  the  sky. 

Tracking  fhim  Elbe  to  Rhine  the  Tyrant's  flight ; 

By  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  cry ; 

By  the  childless  parent's  misery ; 

By  the  lives  which  he  hath  shed  ; 

By  the  ruin  he  hath  spread  ; 

By  the  prayers  which  rise  for  curses  on  his  head ; 

Redeem,  O  France !  thine  ancient  fame. 

Revenge  thy  sufferings  and  thy  shame. 

Open  thine  eyes  I . .  too  long  hast  thou  been  blind ; 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind  { 

9. 

By  those  horrors  which  the  night 

Witness'd,  when  the  torches'  light 

To  the  assembled  murderers  show'd 

Where  the  blood  of  Cond^  flow'd ; 

By  thy  murder'd  Pichegru's  fame ; 

By  murder'd  Wright, . .  an  English  name  ; 

By  murder'd  Palm's  atrocious  doom ; 

By  murder'd  Hofer's  martyrdom  ; 

Oh !  by  the  virtuous  blood  thus  vilely  spilt. 

The  Villain's  own  peculiar  private  guilt. 

Open  thine  eyes  I  too  long  hast  thou  been  blind ! 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself  and  for  mankind  1 

Keswick* 


ODE, 
warmy  nuaiMo  thc  wak  wrrn  AMiaicA, 

lau. 

1. 
Whkx  than  the  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  lay 

The  thunderbolt  aside, 

And,  twining  olives  with  her  laurel  crown, 

Rett  in  the  Bower  of  Peace  ? 

2. 

Not  long  may  this  unnatural  strife  endure 

Be>'ond  the  Atlantic  deep ; 

Not  long  may  men,  with  vain  ambition  drunk. 

And  insolent  In  wrong, 


Afliict  with  their  misrule  the  indignant  land 

Where  Washington  hath  left 

His  awefUl  memory 

A  light  for  after  times  ! 

Vile  instruments  of  fallen  Tyranny 

In  their  own  annais,  by  their  countrymen. 

For  lasting  shame  shall  they  be  written  down. 

Soon  may  the  better  Genius  there  pre^-ail  ! 

Then  will  the  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  lay 

The  thunderbolt  aside. 

And,  twining  olives  with  her  laurel  crown. 

Rest  in  the  Bower  of  Peace. 

3. 

But  not  in  ignominious  ease. 

Within  the  Bower  of  Peace  supine. 

The  Ocean  Queen  shall  re»t ! 

Her  other  toils  await, .  . 

A  holier  war&re, . .  nobler  victories ; 

And  amaranthine  wreaths. 

Which,  when  the  laurel  crown  grows  scre» 

Will  live  fbr  ever  gre«n. 


Hear  me,  O  England  !  rightly  may  I  claim 

Thy  favourable  audience.  Queen  of  Isles, 

My  Mother-land  revered ! 

For  in  the  perilous  hour. 

When  weaker  spirits  stood  aghast. 

And  reptile  tongues,  to  thy  dishonour  bc^*!. 

Spit  Uieir  dull  venom  on  the  public  ear. 

My  voice  was  heard, » .  a  voice  of  hope. 

Of  confidence  and  joy, . . . 

Tea  of  such  prophecy 

As  Wisdom  to  her  sons  doth  aye  vouchsafe. 

When  with  pure  heart  and  diligent  de»ine 

They  seek  the  fountain  springs. 

And  of  thc  Age!»  pa»t 

Take  counsel  reverently. 

5. 

Nobly  hast  thou  ftood  up 

Against  the  foulest  Tyranny  that  ere. 

In  elder  or  in  later  times. 

Hath  outraged  human  kind. 

O  glorious  England  '  thuu  hast  borne  thyself 

Religiously  and  bravely  in  that  strife  ; 

And  happier  victor}-  hath  blest  thine  arms 

Than,  in  the  da>-s  of  yorr. 

Thine  own  Plantagenets  arhievrd. 

Or  Bfarlborough,  wijie  In  council  as  In  fleU, 

Or  Wolfe,  heroic  name. 

Now  gird  thyself  for  other  war ; 

Look  round  thee,  and  behold  what  Uh, 

Remediable  and  yet  unrvmedied, 

Alflirt  man's  wretchetl  race ! 

Put  on  the  iianoply  of  faith  t 

Bestir  thyself  against  thine  inward  foe*. 

Ignorance  and  Want,  with  all  their  broud 

Of  miseries  and  of  crimes. 

6. 

Powerful  thou  art :  Imperial  Roofie, 

When  in  the  Augustan  ace  she  cliMed 

The  temple  of  the  two-faceil  God, 

Could  boast  no  power  like  thine 
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Less  opulent  was  Spain, 

So,  Britain,  shall  tliine  aged  monarch's  wish 

IHien  Mexico  her  sumless  riches  sent 

Receive  its  due  accomplishment. 

To  that  proud  monarchy  ; 

That  wish  which  with  the  good. 

And  Hayti*s  ransacVd  caverns  gave  their  gold ; 

(Had  he  no  other  praise,) 

And  from  Potosi's  recent  veins 

Through  all  succeeding  times  would  rank  his  name* 

The  unabating  stream  of  treasure  flowed. 

That  all  within  his  realms 

And  Uest  art  thou,  above  all  nations  blest. 

Might  learn  the  Book,  which  all 

For  thou  art  lYeedom's  own  beloved  Isle  1 

Who  rightly  learn  shall  live. 

The  light  of  Science  shines 

Coospicuoas  like  a  beacon  on  thy  shores , 

10. 

Thy  martyrs  purchased  at  the  stake 

From  public  fbuntains  the  perennial  stream 

Faith  nncorropt  for  thine  inheritance ; 

Of  public  weal  must  ilow. 

And  by  thine  hearths  Domestic  Purity, 

0  England  !  wheresoe'er  thy  churches  stand, 

Safe  from  the  infection  of  a  tainted  age. 

There  on  that  sacred  ground. 

Hath  kept  her  sanctuaries. 

Where  the  rich  harvest  of  mortality 

Tet,  O  dear  England !  powerful  as  thou  art. 

Is  laid,  as  in  a  gamer,  treasured  up. 

And  rich  and  wise  and  blest. 

There  plant  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  I  Water  it 

Tet  would  I  see  thee,  O  ray  Mother-land  I 

With  thy  perpetual  bounty !     It  shall  spread 

Mightier  and  wealthier,  wiser,  happier  still  1 

Its  branches  o'er  the  venerable  pile. 

Shield  it  against  the  storm. 

7. 

And  bring  forth  fruits  of  life. 

For  still  doUi  Ignorance 

Maintain  large  empire  here, 

11. 

Dark  and  unUest  amid  surrounding  light ; 

Train  up  thy  children,  England  !  in  the  ways 

Even  as  within  this  favour*d  spot, 

Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride, 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.    Where  hast  thou  thy  mines 

The  traveller  on  his  way 

But  in  their  Industry  ? 

Beholds  with  weary  eye 

Thy  bulwarks  where,  but  in  their  breasts? 

Bleak  moorland,  noxious  fen,  and  lonely  heath, 

Thy  might,  but  In  their  arms  ? 

In  drear  extension  spread. 

Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth. 

Oh  grief !  that  spirits  of  celestial  seed, 

Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  ? 

Whom  ever  teeming  Nature  hath  brought  forth 

Oh  grief  then,  grief  and  shame. 

With  all  the  human  Acuities  divine 

If,  in  this  flourishing  land, 

Of  sense  and  soul  endued, . . 

There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-bom  babe 

Disherited  of  knowledge  and  of  bliss, 

Doth  bring  unto  its  parent's  soul  no  joy  I 

Mere  creatures  of  brute  life. 

Where  squalid  Poverty 

Should  grope  in  darkness  lost  I 

Receives  it  at  its  birth. 

And  on  her  wither'd  knees 

8. 

Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent ! 

,                     Most  this  reproach  endure  ? 

Honour  and  pndse  to  hhn. 

12. 

The  universal  friend. 

Queen  of  the  Seas  I  enlarge  thyself; 

Hie  general  benefactor  of  mankind ; 

Redundant  as  thou  art  of  life  and  power. 

He  who  frrom  Coromanders  shores 

Be  thou  the  hive  of  nations, 

His  perfected  discovery  brought ; 

And  send  thy  swarms  abroad  f 

He  by  whose  generous  toils 

Send  them  like  Greece  of  old. 

This  iiml  reproach  ere  long  shall  be  efikced. 

With  arts  and  science  to  enrich 

This  root  of  evil  be  eradicate ! 

The  uncultivated  eari.h ; 

Tea,  generations  yet  unborn 

But  with  more  precious  gifts  than  Greece  or  Tyre 

Shall  owe  their  weal  to  him, 

Or  elder  Egypt,  to  the  world  bequeath'd ; 

And  future  nations  bless 

Just  laws,  and  rightful  polity. 

The  honoured  name  of  Bell. 

And,  crowning  all,  the  dearest  boon  of  Heaven, 

Its  word  and  will  reveal'd. 

9. 

Queen  of  the  Seas  1  enlarge 

Now  may  that  blessed  edifice 

The  place  of  thy  pavilion.     Let  them  stretch 

Of  public  good  be  reared 

The  curtains  of  thine  habitations  forth ; 

Which  holy  Edward  traced. 

Spare  not ;  but  lengthen  thou 

The  spotless  Tudor,  he  whom  Death 

Thy  cords,  make  strong  thy  stakes. 

Too  eariy  snmraonM  to  Ms  heavenly  throne. 

For  Bmnswick's  line  was  this  great  work  reserved. 

13. 

For  Brunswick's  fated  line ; 

Queen  of  the  Seas  I  enlarge  thyself; 

They  who  from  papal  darkness,  and  the  thrall 

Send  thou  thy  swarms  abroad  1 

Of  that  worst  bondage  which  doth  hold 

For  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  immortal  spirit  chain'd. 

Though  centuries  or  millenniums  intervene. 

Saved  us  in  happy  hour. 

Where'er  thy  progeny. 

Fitly  for  them  was  this  great  work  reserved ; 

Thy  language,  and  thy  spirit  shall  be  found,  .  . 
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If  on  Ontario's  shores. 

Or  late-explored  Missouri's  pastures  iwide, 

Or  in  that  Austral  world  long  sought, 

The  many-isled  Pacific, .  .  yea  where  waves. 

Now  breaking  over  coral  reefi^  affHght 

The  venturous  mariner, 

When  islands  shall  have  grown,  and  cities  risen 

In  COCOA  groves  embower'd ; .  . 

Where'er  thy  language  lives. 

By  whatsoever  name  the  land  be  call'd. 

That  land  is  English  still,  and  there 

Thy  influential  spirit  dwells  and  reigns. 

Thrones  tall,  and  Dynasties  are  changed ; 

Empires  decay  and  sink 

Beneath  their  own  unwieldy  weight ; 

Dominion  passeth  like  a  cloud  away : 

The  imperishable  mind 

Survives  all  meaner  things 

14. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England,  in  the  ways 

Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.    Send  thy  swarms  abroad  ! 

Send  forth  thy  humanizing  arts. 

Thy  stirring  enterpriie. 

Thy  liberal  polity,  thy  Gospel  light  1 

Illume  the  dark  idolater, 

Bcclaim  the  savage  I     O  thou  Ocean  Queen  I 

Be  these  thy  toils  when  thou  hast  laid 

The  thunderbolt  aside : 

He  who  hath  blest  thine  anna 

WOl  bless  thee  in  these  holy  works  of  Pece  I 

Father !  thy  kingdom  come,  and  as  in  Heaven 

Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth ! 
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ODE 

TO  HM  aOTAL  HIOHNISI  THB  PKINCI  KBGBNT  Of  TUB  UNtTlO 
KINGDOM  or  OBKAT  BBITAIN  AND  IBSLAND. 

1. 

pRiNCB  of  the  mighty  Isle  I 

Proud  day  for  thee  and  for  thy  kingdomB  this, 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive  garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

2. 

Rightly  may'st  thou  n^jolce, 

For  in  a  day  of  darkness  and  of  storms. 

An  evil  day,  a  day  of  woe. 

To  thee  the  sceptre  fell. 


The  Continent  was  leagued. 

Its  numbers  wielded  by  one  wU, 

Against  the  mighty  Isle ; 

All  shores  were  hostile  to  the  Red  Cross  flagt 

All  ports  against  it  closed ; 

Save  where,  behind  their  ramparts  driven. 

The  Spaniard,  and  the  &ithfUl  Portugal, 

Each  on  the  utmost  limits  of  hia  land. 

Invincible  of  heart. 

Stood  firm,  and  put  their  tmst 

In  their  good  cause  and  thee. 


Such  perils  menaced  ftom  abroad ; 

At  home  worse  dangers  oompaas'd  theev 

Where  shallow  counsellors 

A  weak  but  clamorous  crew. 

Pestered  the  land,  and  with  their  withering  breath     ' 

Poison'd  the  public  ear.  I 

For  peace  the  feeble  raised  their  fitctions  cry : 

Oh,  madness,  to  resist 

The  Invincible  in  arms  I 

Seek  the  peace-garland  fWim  his  dreadflil  hand ! 

And  at  the  IVrant's  feet 

They  would  have  knelt  to  take 

The  wreath  of  aconite  fbr  Britain's  brow. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle  I 

Rightly  may'st  thou  r^oice. 

For  in  the  day  of  danger  thou  dld'tt  torn 

From  their  vile  counsels  thine  Indignant  heart ; 

Rightly  may'st  thou  rtjoice, 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive  garbnd  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

4. 

R^oice,  thou  mighty  Isle, 

Queen  of  the  Seas !  nyoice ; 

Rtag  round,  ye  merry  bells, 

Till  every  steeple  rock. 

And  the  wide  air  grow  giddy  with  your  joy  I 

Flow  streamers  to  the  brecie  I 

And  ye  victorious  banners  to  the  sun 

Unroll  the  proud  Red  Cross ! 

Now  let  the  anvil  rest ; 

Shut  up  the  loom,  and  open  the  school^^oor*. 

That  young  and  old  may  with  lestivities 

Hallow  for  memory,  through  all  after  yean, 

This  memorable  time : 

This  memorable  time. 

When  Peace,  long  absent,  long  deplored,  irtams. 

Not  as  vile  Faction  would  have  brought  her  horac. 

Her  countenance  for  shame  aboed. 

In  servile  weeds  array'd. 

Submission  leading  her. 

Fear,  Sorrow,  and  Repentance  following  close ; 

And  War,  scarce  deigning  to  conceal 

Beneath  the  mantle's  folds  his  armed  pliKht, 

Dogging  her  steps  with  deadly  eye  intent. 

Sure  of  his  victim,  and  in  devilish  joy 

Laughing  behind  the  mask. 

6. 

Not  thus  doth  Peace  return  t . . 

A  blessed  visitant  she  comes, .  . . 

Honour  in  his  right  hand 

Doth  lead  her  like  a  bride ; 
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And  Ylctory  goes  before ; 

Hope,  Safety,  and  Prosperity,  and  Strength, 

Come  In  her  jqyAil  train. 

Now  let  the  churches  ring 

With  high  thanksgiving  songs. 

And  the  ftiU  organ  pour 

Its  swelling  peals  to  Heaven, 

The  while  the  grateful  nation  bless  in  prayer 

Thdr  Warriors  and  their  Statesmen  and  their  Prinee, 

Whose  will,  whose  mind,  whose  arm 

Have  thus  with  happy  end  their  efforts  crown*d. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle, 

Rightly  may*st  thou  rejoice. 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

6. 

Eiuoy  thy  triumph  now. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle  I 

Ei^ioy  the  rich  reward,  so  rightly  due. 

When  rescued  nations,  with  one  heart  and  voice, 

Thy  counsels  bless  and  thee. 

Thou  on  thine  own  Firm  Island  seest  the  while. 

As  if  the  tales  of  old  Romance 

Were  but  to  typify  these  splendid  days, 

Princes  and  Potentates, 

And  Chiefr  renowned  in  arms. 

From  their  gnat  enterprise  achieved. 

In  friendship  and  in  joy  collected  here. 

7. 

R^ice,  thou  mighty  Isle ! 

Queen  of  the  Seas  i  r^oice ; 

For  ne'er  in  elder  nor  in  later  times 

Have  such  illustrious  guests 

Honour'd  thy  silver  shores. 

Ho  such  assemblage  shone  in  Edward's  hall. 

Nor  brighter  triumphs  graced  his  glorious  reign. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle, 

Proud  day  for  thee  and  for  thy  kingdoms  this  I 

Rightly  may*st  thou  rejoice. 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive>garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

8. 

Tet  in  the  pomp  of  these  festivities 

One  moumftil  thought  will  rise  within  thy  mind, 

The  thought  of  Him  who  sits 

In  mental  as  in  visual  darkness  lost 

How  had  his  heart  been  fllFd 
With  deepest  gratitude  to  Heaven, 

Had  he  beheld  this  day  I 

O  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

Thou  who  hast  visited  thus  heavily 

The  anointed  head,  .  . 

Oh  I  for  one  little  interval. 

One  precious  hour, 

Remove  the  blindness  from  his  soul. 

That  he  may  know  it  all. 

And  bless  thee  ere  he  die. 

9. 

Thou  also  shou1d*st  have  seen 
This  harvest  of  thy  hopes. 
Thou  whom  the  guilty  act 

Of  a  proud  spirit  overthrown, 


Sent  to  thine  early  grave  in  evil  hour  I 

Forget  not  him,  my  country,  in  thy  joy  I 

But  let  thy  grateAU  hand 

With  laurel  garlands  hang 

The  tomb  of  PercevaL 

Virtuous,  and  firm,  and  wise. 

The  Ark  of  Britain  in  her  darkest  day 

He  steer'd  through  stormy  seas ; 

And  long  shall  Britain  hold  his  memory  dear, 

And  fidthAil  History  give 

His  meed  of  lasting  praise. 

10. 

That  earthly  meed  shall  his  compeers  ex^oy, 

Britain's  true  counsellors. 

Who  see  with  just  success  their  counsels  crownM. 

They  have  their  triumph  now,  to  him  denied ; 

Proud  day  for  them  is  this ! 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle ! 

Proud  day  for  them  and  thee. 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 


ODE 

TO  HIS  IMPBUAL  MAJBSTY,  ALIXANDKB  THB  riSST, 
BMPBROR  OP  ALL  THS  BUSBIAS, 

1. 

CoHQUiaoR,  Deliverer,  Friend  of  human-kind ! 

The  tree,  the  happy.  Island  welcomes  thee ; 

Thee  firom  thy  wasted  realms. 

So  signally  revenged ; 

From  Prussia's  rescued  plains ; 

From  Dresden's  field  of  slaughter,  where  the  ball, 

Which  struck  Moreau's  dear  life. 

Was  tum'd  fix>m  thy  more  precious  head  aside ; 

From  Leipslc's  dreadful  day, 

From  Elbe,  and  Rhine,  and  Seine, 

In  thy  career  of  conquest  overpass'd  ; 

From  the  proud  Capital 

Of  haughty  France  subdued. 

Then  to  her  rightftd  line  of  Kings  restored ; 

Thee,  Alexander  1  thee,  the  Great,  the  Good, 

The  Glorious,  the  Beneficent,  the  Just, 

Thee  to  her  honour'd  shores 
The  mighty  Island  welcomes  in  her  joy. 

2. 

SixBcore  tall  years  have  pass'd. 

Since  to  these  friendly  shores 

Thy  famous  ancestor,* 

Uustrious  PcTza  came. 

Wise  traveller  he,  who  over  Europe  went. 

Marking  the  ways  of  men ; 

That  so  to  his  dear  country,  which  then  rose 

Among  the  nations  in  uncultured  strength. 

He  might  bear  back  the  stores 

Of  elder  polity, 

Its  sciences  and  arts. 

Little  did  then  the  industrious  German  think, .  . 

The  soft  Italian,  lapt  In  luxury, .  . 

Helvetia's  mountain  sons,  of  freedom  proud, .  . 

The  patient  Hollander, 

Prosperous  and  warlike  then, .  . 
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Little  thought  they  that  in  that  farthest  North, 

From  Pbtkr*s  race  should  the  Deliverer  spring, 

Destined  by  Heaven  to  save 

Art,  Learning,  Industry, 

Beneath  the  bestial  hoof  of  godless  Might 

All  trampled  in  the  dust 

As  little  did  the  French, 

Vaunting  the  power  of  their  Great  Monarch  then, 

(His  schemes  of  wide  ambition  yet  unchecked,) 

As  little  did  they  think. 

That  iW)m  rude  Moscovy  the  stone  should  come. 

To  smite  their  huge  Colossus,  which  bestrode 

The  suliject  Continent ; 

And  from  its  feet  of  clay, 

Breaking  the  iron  limbs  and  front  of  brass. 

Strew  the  rejoicing  Nations  with  the  wreck. 

3. 

Roused  as  thou  wert  with  insult  and  with  wrong. 

Who  should  have  blamed  thee  if;  in  high- wrought  mood 

Of' vengeance  and  the  sense  of  iAJured  power. 

Thou  from  the  flames  which  laid 

The  City  of  thy  Fathers  in  the  dust, 

Hadst  bid  a  spark  be  brought. 

And  borne  it  in  thy  tent, 

Beligiously  by  night  and  day  preserved. 

Till  on  Montmartre's  height. 

When  open  to  thine  arms. 

Her  last  defence  overthrown. 

The  guilty  city  lay, 

Thou  hadst  call'd  every  Russian  of  thine  ho  a 

To  light  his  flambeau  at  the  sacred  flame, 

And  sent  them  through  her  streets. 

And  wrapt  her  roo&  and  towers, 

Temples  and  palaces, 

Her  wealth  and  boasted  spoils. 

In  one  wide  flood  of  fire. 

Making  the  hated  Nation  feel  herself 

The  miseries  she  had  spread. 

4. 

Who  should  have  blamed  the  Conqueror  for  that  deed  ? 

Tea,  rather  would  not  one  exulting  cry 

Have  risen  from  Elbe  to  Nile, 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  i 

Moscow's  re-rising  walls 

Had  rung  with  glad  acclaim ; 

Thanksgiving  hymns  had  flll*d 

Tyrol's  r^oicing  vales : 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fiillen  I 

The  Germans  in  their  grass-grown  marts  had  met 

To  celebrate  the  deed ; 

Holland's  still  waters  had  been  starr'd 

With  festive  lights,  reflected  there 

From  every  house  and  Hut, 

From  every  town  and  tower ; 

The  Iberian  and  the  Lusian*s  injured  reaUns, 

From  all  their  mountain-holds. 

From  all  their  ravaged  fields. 

From  cities  sack'd,  fh>m  violated  fimes. 

And  flnom  the  sanctuary  of  every  heart, 

Had  pour'd  that  pious  strain. 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  I 

Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord ! 

Thou  Zaragosa,  flrom  thy  sepulchret 

Hadtt  Join'd  the  hymn ;  and  fh>m  thine  ashes  thou, 

Manresa,  faithfUl  still  I ' 


The  blood  that  calls  for  vengeance  in  thy  atrccts, 

Madrid,  and  Porto  thhie. 

And  that  which  fhmi  the  beach 

Of  Tarragona  sent  its  cry  to  Heaven. 

Had  rested  then  appeased. 

Orphans  had  clapt  their  handa. 

And  widows  would  have  wept  ezultiiig  tnn» 

And  childless  parents  with  a  bitter  joj 

Have  blest  the  avenging  deed. 

6. 

But  thou  hadst  seen  enough 

Of  horrors, . .  amply  hadst  avenged  mankliMl. 

Witness  that  dread  retreat. 

When  God  and  nature  smote 

The  Tyrant  in  his  pride  t 

No  wider  ruin  overtocA 

Sennacherib's  impious  host ; 

Nor  when  the  frantic  Persian  led 

His  veterans  to  the  Lybian  sands ; 

Nor  when  united  Greece 

O'er  the  barbaric  power  that  victory  woo 

Which  Europe  yet  may  bless. 

A  fouler  Tyrant  cuned  the  groaning  earth, . . 

A  fearfuller  destruction  was  dispensed. 

Tictorious  armies  followed  on  his  flight ; 

On  every  side  he  met 

The  Cossacks*  dreadful  spear ; 

On  every  side  he  saw 

The  injured  nation  rise. 

Invincible  in  arms. 

What  myriads,  victims  of  one  widted  wfll. 

Spent  their  last  breath  in  curses  on  his  bead. 

There  where  the  soldiers'  blood 

Froze  in  the  festering  wound ; 

And  nightly  the  cold  moon 

Saw  sinking  thousands  in  the  snow  lie  down. 

Whom  there  the  roonUng  found 

Stifi;  as  their  icy  bed. 

6. 

Rear  high  the  monument  1 

In  Moscow  and  in  proud  PetropoUs, 

The  brazen  trophy  build ; 

Cannon  on  cannon  piled. 

Till  the  huge  column  overtop  your  towers ! 

From  France  the  Tyrant  brought 

These  instruments  of  death 

To  work  your  overthrow ; 

He  left  them  In  his  flight 

To  form  the  eternal  record  of  his  own. 

Raise,  Russia,  with  thy  spoiU, 

A  nobler  monument 

Than  e'er  imperial  Rome 

Built  in  her  plenitude  of  pride  and  power  I 

Still,  Alexander  I  on  the  banks  of  Seine, 

Thy  noblest  monument 

For  future  ages  stands  — 

PaRU  SUBUUKD  AKO  SrARBO). 

7. 

Conqueror,  Deliverer,  Friend  of  human-kind. 

The  free,  the  happy  Island  we  Iconics  thee ! 

Thee,  Alexander  I  thee,  the  Great,  the  Good, 

The  Glorious,  the  Beneficent,  the  Just  I 

Thee  to  her  honour'd  shores 
The  mighty  Island  welcomes  in  her  Joy. 
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ODB 

TO  ma  ICAJBTT,  rBKDKBICK  WILLIAM  TU  rOURTH, 
KINO  09  nOSSIA. 

1. 

Wklcoms  to  England,  to  the  happy  Isle, 

Bnvv  Prince  of  gallant  people !    Welcome  Tbou, 

In  adTerae  as  in  prosperous  fortunes  tried, 

Frederick,  the  well-beloved  I 

Greatest  and  best  of  that  illustrious  name. 

Welcome  to  these  free  shores  I 

In  ^ory  art  thou  come. 

Thy  rictory  perfect,  thy  revenge  complete. 

a. 

Enough  of  sorrow  hast  thou  known, 

Enough  of  eril  hath  thy  realm  endured, 

Oppress'd  but  not  debased. 

When  thine  indignant  soul. 

Long  suffering,  bore  its  weight  of  heavieit  woe. 

But  still,  through  that  dark  day 

Unsullied  honour  was  thy  counsellor ; 

And  Hope,  that  had  its  trust  in  Heaven, 

And  in  the  heart  of  man 

Its  strength,  forsook  thee  not 

Tlum  hadst  thy  fkithful  people's  love. 

The  sympathy  of  noble  ininds ; 

And  wistAilly,  as  one 

Who  thimigih  the  weary  night  has  long*d  for  day, 

Looks  eastward  for  the  dawn, 

So  Germany  to  thee 

Tani*d  tn  her  bondage  her  imploring  eyes. 

3. 

Ob«  grief  of  griefs,  that  Germany, 

The  wise,  the  virtuous  land, 

The  land  of  mighty  minds, 

Shoold  bend  beneath  the  frothy  Frenchman's  yoke ! 

Oh,  grief  of  griefs,  to  think 

That  she  should  groan  in  bonds. 

She  who  had  blest  all  nations  with  her  gifts  I 

There  had  the  light  of  Heformation  risen. 

The  light  of  Knowledge  there  was  burning  clear. 

Oh,  grfef,  that  her  unhappy  sons 

Should  toil  and  bleed  and  die, 

To  quench  that  sacred  light. 

The  wretched  agents  of  a  tyrant's  will ! 

How  often  hath  their  blood 

In  his  accursed  cause 

Beek'd  on  the  Spaniard's  blade ! 

Their  mangled  bodies  fed 

The  wolves  and  eagles  of  the  Pyrenees ; 

Or  stiffening  in  the  snows  of  Moscovy, 

Amid  the  ashes  of  the  watch-fire  lay, 

Where  dragging  painftilly  their  frozen  limbs. 

With  life's  last  effort,  in  the  flames  they  felL 

4. 

Long,  Frederick,  did'st  thou  bear 

Her  sorrows  and  thine  own ; 

Seven  miserable  years 

In  patience  did'st  thou  feed  thy  heart  with  hope  ; 

TDl,  when  the  arm  at  God 

Smote  the  blaspheming  Tyrant  in  his  pride. 

And  Alexander  with  the  voice  of  power 

Raised  the  glad  cry.  Deliverance  for  Mankind, 

First  of  the  Germans,  Prussia  broke  her  chains. 


6. 

Joy,  Joy  for  Germany, 

For  Europe,  for  the  World, 

When  Prussia  rose  in  arms ! 

Oh,  what  a  spectacle 

For  present  and  for  future  times  was  there. 

When  for  the  public  need 

Wives  gave  their  marriage  rings, 

And  mothers,  when  their  sons 

The  Band  of  Vengeance  join'd. 

Bade  them  return  victorious  from  the  field. 

Or  with  their  country  fUL 

6. 

Twice  o'er  the  field  of  death 

The  trembling  scales  of  Fate  hung  equipoised : 

For  France,  obsequious  to  her  Tyrant  still. 

Mighty  for  evil,  put  fbrth  all  her  power ; 

And  still  beneath  his  hatefril  banners  driven. 

Against  their  fkther-land 

Unwilling  Germans  bore  unnatural  arms. 

What  though  the  Boaster  made  his  temples  ring 

With  vain  thanksgivings  for  each  doubtful  day, . . 

What  though  with  fidse  pretence  of  peace 

His  old  insidious  arts  he  tried, . . 

The  spell  was  broken  1  Austria  threw  her  sword 

Into  the  inclining  scale. 

And  Leipsic  saw  the  wrongs 

Of  Germany  avenged. 

7. 

Ne'er  till  that  awefhl  time  had  Europe  seen 

Such  multitudes  in  arms ; 

Nor  ever  had  the  rising  Sun  beheld 

Such  mighty  interests  of  mankind  at  stake  ; 

Nor  o'er  so  wide  a  scene 

Of  slaughter  e'er  had  Night  her  curtain  dosed. 

There,  on  the  battle-field. 

With  one  accord  the  gratefril  monarehs  knelt. 

And  raised  their  voice  to  Heaven  ; 

*<  The  cause  was  thine,  O  Lord  1 

**  O  Lord  I  thy  hand  was  here  I " 

What  Conquerors  e'er  deserved 

So  proud,  so  pure  a  Joy  I 

It  was  a  moment  when  the  exalted  soul 

Might  almost  wish  to  burst  its  mortal  bounds, 

Lest  all  of  life  to  come 

Vapid  and  void  should  seem 

After  that  high-wrought  hour. 

8. 
But  thou  hadst  yet  more  toils. 
More  duties  and  more  triumphs  yet  in  store. 
Elbe  roust  not  bound  thine  arms. 

Nor  on  the  banks  of  Rhine 

Thine  eagles  check  their  flight ; 

When  o'er  that  barrier  stream. 

Awakened  Germany 

Drove  her  invaders  with  such  rout  and  wreck 

As  overtook  the  impious  Gaul  of  old, 
Laden  with  plunder,  and  fh>m  Delphi  driven. 

9. 

Long  had  Insulting  France 

Boasted  her  arms  invincible. 

Her  soil  inviolate ; 
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At  length  the  hour  of  retribution  comes ! 

Avenging  nations  on  all  sides  move  on ; 

In  Oascony  the  flog  of  England  flies, 

Triumphant,  as  of  yore. 

When  sable  Edward  led  his  peerless  host 

Behold  the  Spaniard  and  the  Portugal, 

For  cities  burnt,  for  violated  fanes, 

For  murders,  massacres. 

All  monstrous,  all  unutterable  crimes. 

Demanding  vengeance  with  victorious  cries. 

Pour  from  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Russian  comes,  his  eye  on  Paris  flx*d. 
The  flames  of  Moscow  present  to  his  heart ; 

The  Austrian  to  efh^ce 
Ulm,  Austerlitx,  and  Wagram's  later  shame ; 

Rejoicing  Germany 

With  all  her  nations  swells  the  avenging  tndn ; 

And  in  the  field  and  in  the  triumph  first. 

Thy  banner,  Frederick,  fioats. 

10. 

Six  weeks  in  daily  strife 

The  veteran  Blucher  bore  the  brunt  of  war. 

Glorious  old  man. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  his  master's  school. 

Long  may  he  live  to  hear 

The  people  bless  his  name  I 

Late  be  it  ere  the  wreath 

That  crowns  his  silver  hair 

Adorn  his  monument  t 

Glorious  old  man. 

How  oft  hath  he  discomfited 

The  boasted  chiefs  of  France, 

And  foU*d  her  vaunting  Tyrant's  desperate  nge  i 

Glorious  old  man. 

Who  from  Silesia's  fields, 

0*er  Elbe,  and  Rhine,  and  Seine, 

From  victory  to  victory  marching  on. 

Made  his  heroic  way ;  till  at  the  gates 

Of  Paris,  open'd  by  his  arms,  he  saw 

His  King  triumphant  stand. 

11. 

Bear  back  the  sword  of  Frederick  now  t 

The  sword  which  France  amid  her  spoils  display'd, 

Proud  trophy  of  a  day  ignobly  won. 

With  laurels  wreathe  the  sword ; 

Bear  it  in  triumph  back. 

Thus  gloriously  regained ; 

And  when  thou  lay*st  it  in  its  honour*d  place, 

O  Frederick,  welUbeloved, 

Greatest  and  best  of  that  illustrious  name. 

Lay  by  its  side  thine  own, 

A  holier  relic  there  I 

12. 

Frederick,  the  well-beloved  I 

Welcome  to  these  free  shores. 

To  England  welcome,  to  the  happy  Isle  1 

In  glory  art  thou  come. 
Thy  victory  perfect,  thy  revenge  complete. 


ODE. 

THX  BATTLX   OF   ALOIXXa. 
1. 

Okx  day  of  dreadftil  occupation 

Ere  England's  gallant  ships 

Shall,  of  their  beauty,  pomp,  and  power  disrobed. 

Like  sea-birds  on  the  sunny  main. 

Rock  idly  in  the  port. 

2. 

One  day  of  dreadful  oocapatko  more  I 

A  work  of  righteousness, 

Tea,  of  sublimest  merry,  must  be  done ; 

England  will  break  the  oppressor'k  durin. 

And  set  the  captives  free. 

3. 

Red  cross  of  England,  which  all  shores  hsve  men 

Triumphantly  displayed. 

Thou  sacred  banner  of  the  giorioua  Isle, 

Known  wheresoever  keel  hath  cut 

The  navigable  deep; 

4. 

Ne'er  didst  thou  fioat  more  proudly  o'er  the  stonn 

Of  havoc  and  of  death. 

Than  when,  resisting  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 

Algiers,  her  moony  standard  lowered. 

And  sign'd  the  conqueror's  law. 


6. 


Moors 


Oh,  if  the  grare  were  sentient,  as  tb' 

In  erring  credence  hold ; 

And  if  the  victims  of  captivity 

Could  in  the  silent  tomb  have  heard 

The  thunder  of  the  fight ; 


6. 

Sure  their  r^olcing  dust  upon  thai  day 

Had  heaved  the  oppressive  stril. 

And  earth  been  shaken  like  the  mosques  and 

When  England  on  those  guilty  walls 

Her  fiery  vengeance  sent. 

7. 

»  Seldom  hath  victory  given  a  Joy  like  this,. 

When  the  delivered  dave 

Revisits  once  again  his  own  dear  home. 

And  tells  of  all  his  suftrlnga  past. 

And  blesses  Exmouth's  name. 


8. 
Far,  fu  and  wide  along  the  Italian  shorn, 

That  holy  Joy  extends ; 

Sardinian  mothers  pay  their  vows  f^ilfiU'd; 

And  hymns  are  heard  beside  thy  banks, 

O  Fountain  Arethuse ! 

9. 

Churches  shall  blase  with  lights,  and  ring  with 

And  deeper  strains  shall  rt« 

From  many  an  overflowing  heart  to  Heaven ; 

Nor  will  they  in  their  prayers  forget 

The  hand  that  set  them  fkee. 

Ktswiek, 
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ODE 

OM  THB   DEATH   OF   QDECN    CHABLOTTI. 

1. 

Death  has  gone  up  into  our  Palaces  I 
The  light  of  day  once  more 
Hath  visited  the  last  alx)de 

Of  mortal  royalty. 
The  dark  and  sUent  vault. 

2. 

But  not  as  when  the  silence  of  that  vault 

Was  interrupted  last 

Doth  England  raise  her  loud  lament. 

Like  one  by  sudden  grief 

Surprised  and  overcome. 

3. 

Then  with  a  passionate  sorrow  we  bewafl'd 

Youth  on  the  untimely  bier ; 

And  hopes  which  seem'd  like  ilower-buds  full. 

Just  opening  to  the  sun, 

For  ever  swept  away. 

4. 

The  heart  then  struggled  with  repining  thoughts, 

With  feelings  that  abnost 

Arraign*d  the  inscrutable  decree, 

Embittered  by  a  sense 
Of  that  which  might  have  been. 

6. 

This  grief  hath  no  repining ;  all  is  well, 

What  hath  been,  and  what  is. 

The  Angel  of  Deliverance  came 

To  one  who  full  of  years 

Awaited  her  release. 

6. 

AD  that  our  fathers  in  their  prayers  desired, 

When  first  their  chosen  Queen 

Set  on  our  shores  her  happy  feet. 

All  by  indulgent  Heaven 

Had  largely  been  vouchsafed. 

7. 

At  Court  the  Household  Virtues  had  their  place ; 

Domestic  Purity 

Maintaln'd  her  proper  influence  there  : 

The  marriage  bed  was  blest, 

And  length  of  days  was  given. 

8. 

No  canse  fbr  sorrow  then,  but  thankfulness ; 

Life's  business  well  perform*d. 

When  weary  age  full  willingly 

Besigns  itself  to  sleep. 

In  sure  and  certain  hope  I 

9. 

Oh  end  to  be  desired,  whene'er,  as  now, 

Good  works  have  gone  before. 

The  seasonable  fhiit  of  Faith ; 

And  good  Report,  and  good 

Example  have  survived. 


10. 

Her  left  hand  knew  not  of  the  ample  alms 

Which  her  right  hand  had  done ; 

And  therefore  in  the  aweful  hour. 

The  promises  were  hers 

To  secret  bounty  made. 

11. 

With  more  than  royal  honours  to  the  tomb 

Her  bier  is  borne ;  with  more 

Than  Pomp  can  daim,  or  Power  bestow  ; 

With  blessings  and  with  prayers 

From  many  a  grateful  heart 

12. 

Long,  long  then  shall  Queen  Charlotte's  name  be  dear  i 

And  future  Queens  to  her 

As  to  their  best  exemplar  look ; 

Who  Imitates  her  best 

May  best  deserve  our  lova. 

Xttwwckf  1818« 


ODE 

FOR   ST.  GEOaOE*8   SAY. 
I. 

Wild  were  the  tales  which  fabling  monks  of  old 

Devised  to  swell  their  hero's  holy  fame. 

When  in  the  noble  army  they  enrolled 

St.  George's  doubtfiil  name. 

Of  arrows  and  of  spears  they  told 

Which  fell  rebated  from  his  mortal  mould ; 

And  how  the  burning  fiery  fiirnace  blast 

To  him  came  tempered  like  a  summer  breeie. 

When  at  the  hour  of  evenhag  it  hath  past 

O'er  gurgling  tanks,  and  groves  of  lemon  trees : 

And  how  the  reverential  flame 

Condensing  like  a  garb  of  honour,  play'd 

In  gorgeous  folds  around  his  glorious  frame ; 

And  how  the  Heathen  in  their  frantic  strife 

With  water  then  alike  in  vain,  essay'd 

His  inextinguishable  life. 

2. 

What  nuirvel  if  the  Christian  Knight 

Thus  for  his  dear  Redeemer's  sake 

Defied  the  purpled  Pagan's  might  7 

Such  boldness  well  might  he  partake, 

For  he  beside  the  Libyan  lake 

Silene,  with  the  Infernal  King 

Had  coped  in  actual  fight. 

The  old  Dragon  on  terrific  wing 

Assail'd  him  there  with  Stygian  sting 

And  arrowy  tongue,  and  potent  breath 

Exhaling  pestilence  and  death. 
Dauntless  in  faith  the  Champion  stood. 

Opposed  against  the  rage  of  Hell 

The  Red-Cross  shield,  and  wielding  well 

His  sword,  the  strife  pursued ; 

First  with  a  wide  and  rending  wound 

Brought  the  maim'd  monster  to  the  ground, 

Then  pressing  with  victorious  heel 

Upon  his  scaly  neck  subdued, 

Plunged  and  replungcd  the  searching  steel ; 
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Till  from  the  shameful  overthrow 
Howling  the  incarnate  Demon  fled, 

And  left  that  form  untenanted. 
And  hid  In  Hell  his  humbled  head. 
Still  trembling  in  the  realm  below. 
At  thought  of  that  tremendous  foe. 

3. 

Such  tales  monastic  fiiblers  taught ; 

Their  kindred  strain  the  minstrels  caught ; 

A  web  of  finer  texture  they 

Wrought  in  the  rich  romantic  lay  ; 

Of  magic  caves  and  woods  they  sung, 

Where  Kalyb  nursed  the  boy  divine. 

And  how  those  woods  and  caverns  rung 

With  cries  from  many  a  demon  tongue, 

When  breaking  fipom  the  witch's  cell. 

He  bound  her  in  her  own  strong  spelL 

And  of  the  bowers  of  Ormandine 
Where  thrall'd  by  art,  St  David  lay 

Sleeping  inglorious  years  away, 

Till  our  St  George,  with  happier  arm 

Released  him,  and  dissolved  the  charm. 

But  most  the  minstrels  loved  to  tell 

Of  that  portentous  day. 

When  Sabra  at  the  stake  was  bound. 

Her  brow  with  sweetest  garlands  crown'd 

The  Egyptian  Dragon's  prey ; 

And  how  for  her  the  English  Knight, 

Invincible  at  such  a  sight, 

Engaged  that  fiendish  beast  in  fight, 

And  o'er  the  monster  triple-scaled. 

The  good  sword  Askalon  prevall'd. 

4. 

Such  legends  monks  and  minstrels  feign*d. 

And  easily  the  wondrous  tales  obtained, 

In  those  dark  days,  belief; 

Shrines  to  the  Saint  were  rear'd,  and  temples  rose. 

And  states  and  kingdoms  for  their  patron  chose 

The  Cappadocian  Chief. 

Full  soon  his  sainted  name  hath  won 

In  fields  of  war  a  wide  renown ; 

Spain  saw  the  Moors  confounded  fly. 

Before  the  well-known  slaughter  cry, 

St  George  for  Aragon  I 

And  when  the  Catalans  pursued 

Their  vengeAil  way  with  fire  and  blood. 

The  Turk  and  treacherous  Greek  were  dearly  taught 

That  all-appalling  shout. 

For  them  with  rage  and  ruin  fraught 

In  many  a  dolorous  rout. 

Twaa  in  this  heavenly  Guardian's  trusted  strength. 

That  MalU's  old  heroic  knights  defied 

The  Ottoman  in  all  his  power  and  pride. 

Repulsed  from  her  immortal  walls  at  length 

The  baffled  Misbeliever  tum'd  with  shame; 

And  when  in  after  years  in  dreams  he  heard 

That  all- too- well  remembcr'd  battle- word. 

Woke  starting  at  St  George's  dn^-ulfUl  name. 

And  felt  cold  sweats  of  fear  suCuse  his  trembling 

frame. 

6. 

Bat  thoo,  O  England  !  to  that  sainted  name 
Hast  given  its  proudest  praise,  its  loftiest  fame. 


Witness  the  field  of  Creasy,  on  that  day. 

When  vollying  thunders  roll'd  unheaid  oa  h\^ 

For  in  that  memorable  fray. 

Broken,  confused,  and  scatter'd  in  iismay, 

France  had  ears  only  for  the  Conqueror's  crj, 

St  Geoxge,  St  George  for  England!  St  Geoise  aod 

Victory  I 

Bear  witness  PoictierB !  where  again  the  foe 

From  that  same  hand  received  his  overthrow. 

In  vain  essay'd,  Mont  Joye  St  Denis  nqg 

From  many  a  boastftil  tongue. 

And  many  a  hopeftil  heart  in  onset  brmve ; 

Their  courage  in  the  shock  of  battle  quail'd 

His  dread  response,  when  sable  Edward  gave. 

And  England  and  St  George  again  prevail'd. 

Bear  witness  Agincourt,  where  once  again 

The  banner'd  lilies  on  the  ensanguined  plain 

Were  trampled  by  the  fierce  pursuers*  feet ; 

And  France,  doom'd  ever  to  defeat 

Against  that  foe,  beheld  her  myriads  fly 

Before  the  withering  cry 

St.  George,  St  George  for  England  1  St  Geoi^e  and 

Victory! 

6. 

That  cry  in  many  a  field  of  Fame 

Through  glorious  ages  held  its  high  renown; 

Nor  less  hath  Britain  proved  the  sacred  name 

Auspicious  to  her  crown. 

Troubled  too  oft  her  course  of  fortune  ran. 

Till  when  the  Georges  came 

Her  happiest  age  began. 

Beneath  their  just  and  liberal  sway. 

Old  feuds  and  factions  died  away ; 

One  feeling  through  her  realms  was  known. 

One  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  Throne. 

Bing,  then,  ye  bells  upon  St  George's  Day, 

From  every  tower  in  glad  accordance  ring ; 

And  let  all  instruments  full,  strong,  or  sweet. 

With  touch  of  modulated  string. 
And  soft  or  swelling  breath,  and  sonorous  beat. 

The  happy  name  repeat. 

While  heart  and  voice  their  Joyous  tribute  bring. 

And  speak  the  People's  love  for  George  their  King. 

Ketwick,  1820. 


ODE 

waiTTKN  Arrsa  tiik  king's  visrr  to  lasLAHo. 

1. 

How  long,  O  Ireland,  fVom  thy  guilty  ground 

Shall  innocent  blood 

Arraign  the  Ineflicient  arm  of  Power? 

How  lung  shall  Murder  there. 

Leading  his  bandeti  rufllans  through  the  land. 

Range  unrepress'd  7 

How  long  shall  Night 

Bring  to  thy  harmless  dwellers,  in  the  strad 

Of  natural  rest,  the  feverish  sleep  of  fear. 

Midnight  alarms. 

Horrible  dreams,  and  worse  realities  ? 

Ilow  long  shall  darkness  cover,  and  the  eye 

Of  Moniing  open  upon  deeds  of  death  r 
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In  valii  art  thoa  by  liberal  Nature's  dower 

Ezubenntly  blest ; 

The  Seasons  in  their  course 

Sbcd  o*er  thy  hills  and  vales 

Hie  bounties  of  a  genial  dime,  in  vain ; 

Heaven  hath  in  vain  bestowed 

WelUtempered  liberty, 

(Its  last  and  largest  boon  to  social  man,) 

If  the  brute  Multitude  from  age  to  age, 

Wild  as  their  savage  ancestors, 

Go  irrechdm'd  the  while. 

From  sire  to  son  transmitting  still 

In  nndisturb'd  descent, 

(A  sad  inheritance !) 

Their  errors,  and  their  crimes. 


Green  Island  of  the  West  I 

Thy  Sister  Kingdom  fear*d  not  this 

When  thine  exultant  shores 

Rung  for  and  wide  of  late. 

And  grateiU  Dublin  first  beheld  her  King, 

First  of  thy  Sovereigns  he 
Who  visited  thy  shores  in  peace  and  Joy. 

4. 

Oh  what  a  Joy  was  there  ! 

In  loud  huzzahs  prolonged, 

Surge  after  surge  the  tide 

Of  popular  welcome  rose  ; 

And  in  the  Intervals  alone 

Of  that  tumultuous  sound  of  glad  acclaim. 

Could  the  deep  cannon's  voice 

Of  duteous  gratub&tion,  though  it  spake 

In  thunder,  reach  the  ear. 

From  every  tower  the  merry  bells  rung  round. 

Peal  hurrying  upon  peal, 

TiU  with  the  stUl  reverberating  din 

The  walls  and  solid  pavement  seem'd  to  shake. 

And  every  bosom  witb  the  tremulous  air 

Inhaled  a  disiy  joy. 

5. 

Age  that  came  forth  to  gaae. 

That  memorable  day 

Felt  in  its  quicken'd  veins  a  pulse  like  youth ; 

And  Usping  babes  were  taught  to  bless  their  King ; 

And  grandsires  bade  the  children  treasure  up 

The  predous  sight,  for  it  would  be  a  tale 

The  which  in  their  old  age 

Woold  make  tbdr  children*s  children  gather  round 

Intent,  all  ears  to  hear. 

6. 

Were  then  the  feelings  of  that  generous  time 

Ephemeral  as  the  joy  ? 

Pass*d  they  away  like  summer  clouds, 

Like  dreams  of  infancy. 

Like  glories  of  the  evening  firmament, 

Which  iUe,  and  leave  no  trace  ? 

Merciful  Heaven,  oh  let  not  thou  the  hope 

Be  frustrate,  that  our  Sister  Isle  may  reap 

From  the  good  seed  then  sown 

Full  barvesti  of  prosperity  and  peace ; 


That  peifect  union  may  derive  its  date 

From  that  auspicious  day. 

And  equitable  sges  thence 

Their  lasting  course  begin ; 

7. 

Green  Island  of  the  West, 

While  frantic  violence  delays 

That  happier  order,  still  must  thou  remain 

In  thine  own  baleful  darkness  wrapt ; 

As  if  the  Eye  divine. 

That  which  beholdeth  all,  frt>m  thee  alone 

In  wrath  had  tum'd  away  I 

8. 

But  not  for  ever  thus  shalt  thou  endure. 

To  thy  reproach,  and  ours. 

Thy  misery,  and  our  shame  ! 

For  Mercy  shall  go  forth 

To  stablish  Order,  with  an  arm'd  right  hand  ; 

And  firm  Authority 

With  its  all-present  strength  controul  the  bad. 

And  with  its  all-sufficient  shield 

Protect  the  innocent ; 

The  first  great  duty  this  of  lawful  Power 

Which  holds  its  delegated  right  ftt>m  Heaven. 

9. 

The  first  great  duty  this ;  but  this  not  all ; 

For  more  than  comes  within  the  scope 

Of  Power,  is  needed  here ; 

More  than  to  watch  insidious  discontent. 

Curb,  and  keep  curb'd  the  treasonable  tongue. 

And  quell  the  madden'd  multitude  : 

Labours  of  love  remain  ; 

To  weed  out  noxious  customs  rooted  deep 

In  a  rank  soil,  and  long  left  seeding  there  ; 

Pour  balm  into  old  wounds,  and  bind  them  up ; 

Remove  remediable  ills, 

Improve  the  willing  mind. 

And  win  the  generous  heart. 

Afflicted  Country,  from  thyself 

Must  this  redemption  come  ; 

And  thou  hast  children  able  to  perform 

This  work  of  fhlth  and  hope. 

10. 

O  for  a  voice  that  might  recall 

To  their  deserted  hearths 

Thy  truant  sons  t  a  voice 

Whose  virtuous  cogency 

Might  with  the  strength  of  duty  reach  their  souls ; 

A  strength  that  should  compel  entire  consent, 

And  to  their  glad  obedience  give 
The  impulse  and  the  force  of  firee  good-will ! 

For  who  but  they  can  knit 

The  severed  links  of  that  appointed  chain. 

Which  when  in  just  cohesion  it  unites 

Order  to  order,  rank  to  rank. 

In  mutual  benefit. 

So  binding  heart  to  heart, 

It  then  connecteth  Earth  with  Heaven,  from  whence 

The  golden  links  depend. 
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11. 

Nor  when  the  war  is  waged 

14. 
Shall  I  then  imprecate 

Yflth  Error,  and  the  brood 

A  curse  on  them  that  would  divide 

Of  Darkness,  will  your  aid 

Our  union  ?  .  .  Far  be  this  tnm  me,  O  Lord  1 

Be  wanting  in  the  cause  of  Light  and  Love, 

Far  be  it !    What  is  man. 

Ye  Ministers  of  that  most  holy  Church 

That  he  should  scatter  curses  ?  . .  King  of  Kings, 

Whose  firm  foundations  on  the  rock 

Father  of  all.  Almighty,  Governor 

Of  Scripture  rest  secure  I 

Of  all  things  1  unto  Thee 

What  though  the  Romanist  in  numbers  strong, 

Humbly  I  offer  up  our  holier  prayer  1 

In  misdirected  seal 

I  pray  Thee,  not  in  wrath 

And  bigotry's  blind  force. 

But  in  thy  mercy,  to  confound 

Assail  your  Fortress  ;  though  the  sons  of  Schism 

These  men*s  devices.    Lord  1 

Join  in  insane  alliance  with  that  old 

Lighten  their  darkness  with  thy  Gospel  light. 

Inveterate  enemy. 

And  thus  abate  their  pride. 

Weening  thereby  to  wreak 

Assauge  their  malice  thos  1 

Their  covenanted  hatred,  and  effect 

Ketwick,  1821. 

Tour  utter  overthrow ; 

^^m^fW  W  WW  ■     S  ^r^v  ■  • 

What  though  the  unbelieving  crew, 
For  fouler  purpose  aid  the  unnatural  league ; 

And  Faction's  wolfish  pack 

Set  up  their  fiercest  yell,  to  augment 

ODE 

The  uproar  of  assault ; 

wamxN  Arraa  thi  uko's  run  to  scotlaxa. 

CUul  in  your  panoply  will  ye  be  found. 

Wielding  the  spear  of  Reason,  with  the  sword 

1. 

Of  Scripture  girt ;  and  firom  your  shield  of  Truth 

At  length  hath  Scotland  seca 

Such  radiance  shall  go  forth. 

The  presence  long  desired ; 

As  when,  unable  to  sustain  its  beams 

The  pomp  of  royalty 

On  Arthur's  arm  unveil'd, 

Hath  gladden'd  once  again 

Earth-born  Orgoglio  reel'd,  as  if  with  wine ; 

Her  ancient  palace,  desolate  how  long  I 

And  from  her  many-headed  beast  cast  down 

From  all  parts  hr  and  near. 

Duessa  fell,  her  cup  of  sorcery  spilt. 

Highland  and  lowland,  glen  and  fertfle  cane. 

Her  tbree-crown'd  mitre  in  the  dust  devolved, 

The  silent  mountain  lake,  the  busy  port. 

And  all  her  secret  fllthinesa  exposed. 

Her  populous  cities,  and  her  pastoral  hllK 

In  generous  Joy  convened 

12. 
O  thou  fair  Island,  with  thy  Sister  Isle 

By  the  tne  impulse  of  the  loyal  heart 

Her  sons  have  gather*d,  and  behdd  their  King. 

Indissolubly  link'd  for  weal  and  woe  ; 

2. 

liand  of  the  loyal,  as  in  happy  boor 

Revisited,  so  was  thy  regal  seat 

In  happy  hour  for  thee 

Forsaken,  under  fkvouring  stars,  when  James 

His  valediction  gave. 

And  great  Elin's  throne 

Received  its  rightlU  heir, 

The  PttcefUl  and  the  Just 

4h 

Partaker  of  her  present  power. 

Her  everlasting  fame ; 

Dear  pledges  hast  thou  render'd  and  received 

Of  that  eternal  union  I   Bedell's  grave 

Is  in  thy  keeping  ;  and  with  thee 

Deposited,  doth  Taylor's  holy  dust 

Await  the  Archangel's  call. 

0  land  profuse  of  genius  and  of  worth, 

Laigely  hast  thou  received,  and  largely  given  1 

13. 

3. 
A  more  auspicious  union  never  Earth 

Green  Island  of  the  West, 

From  eldest  days  had  seen. 

The  example  of  unspotted  Ormond*s  iklth 

To  thee  we  owe ;  to  thee 

And  gallant  enmity  renounced 

Boyle's  venerable  name : 

With  honour,  as  in  honour  fostrr'd  long. 

Berkeley  the  wise,  the  good : 

The  ancient  Kingdoms  formed 

And  that  great  Orator  who  first 

Their  everlasting  league. 

What  time,  in  Freedom's  borrowed  form  profkned. 

4. 

She  to  the  nations  round 

Slowly  by  time  matnivd 

Her  draught  of  witchcraft  gave : 

A  happier  order  then  for  Scotland  rose; 

And  him  who  in  the  field 

And  where  inhuman  fbrce. 

O'erthrew  her  giant  offspring  in  his  strength. 

And  rapine  unrestrain*d 

And  brake  the  iron  rod. 

Had  lorded  o'er  the  land. 

Proud  of  such  debt. 

Pieacc  came,  and  polity. 

Rich  to  be  thus  indebted,  these, 

And  quiet  industry,  and  fhigal  wodth ) 

Fair  Island,  Sister  Queen 

And  there  the  household  virtues  flx'd 

Of  Ocean,  Ireland,  these  to  thee  we  owe. 

1 

Their  sqioum  undlsturb'd. 
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I         Such  bleniogs  for  her  dowry  Scotland  drew 
From  that  benignant  union;  nor  ]e»  large    . 
The  portion  that  she  brought. 
She  brought  security  and  strength, 
Troe  hearts,  and  strenuous  hands,  and  noble  minds. 
Say,  Ocean,  from  the  shores  of  Camperdown, 
What  Caledonia  brought  1     Say  thou, 
I  Egypt !     Let  India  teU  I 

And  let  tell  Victory 
From  that  Brabantine  field. 
The  proudest  field  of  fame  I 

6. 

Speak  ye,  too.  Works  of  peace ; 

For  ye  too  have  a  voice 

Which  shall  be  heard  by  ages  I    The  proud  Bridge, 

Through  whose  broad  arches,  worthy  of  their  name 

And  place,  his  rising  and  his  refluent  tide 

Miyestic  Thames,  the  royal  river,  rolls ; 

And  that  which  high  in  air 
A  bending  line  suspended,  shall  o'erhang 

Menai's  straits,  as  if 

By  Merlin*8  migihty  magic  there  sustained ; 

And  Ptmt-Cyssylt^,  not  less  wondrous  work ; 

Where  on  gigantic  columns  raised 

Aloft,  a  dixxying  height. 

The  laden  barge  pursues  its  even  way. 

While  o*er  his  rocky  channel  the  dark  Dee 

Harries  bdow,  a  raging  stream,  scarce  heard. 

And  that  huge  mole  whose  deep  foundations,  firm 

■  As  if  by  Nature  laid, 

Bepel  the  aasaJHng  billows,  and  protect 
The  British  fleet,  securely  riding  there, 
Though  southern  storms  possMs  the  sea  and  sky, 
I  And  from  its  depths  commoved, 

I  Infuriate  ocean  raves. 

I  Te  stately  monuments  of  Britain's  power, 

I  Bear  record  ye  what  Scottish  minds 

Have  plann*d  and  perfected  I 
With  grateftil  wonder  shall  posterity 
See  the  stupendous  works,  and  Rennie's  name, 
And  Telford's  shall  survive,  till  time 
Leave  not  a  wreck  of  sublunary  things. 


7. 

Him  too  may  I  attest  for  Scotland's  praise. 

Who  seised  and  wielded  first 

The  mightiest  element 

That  Ilea  within  the  scope  of  man's  controul ; 

Of  evil  and  of  good, 

Ptoiiflc  spring,  and  dimly  yet  dlscem'd 

The  immeasurable  results. 

The  mariner  no  longer  seeks 

Wfaigi  from  the  wind ;  creating  now  the  power 

Wherewith  he  wins  his  way, 

Ri^kt  on  across  the  ocean-fiood  he  steers 

Against  opposing  skies ; 

Aad  reaching  now  the  inmost  continent, 

Up  rapid  streams,  hmavlgable  else. 

Ascends  with  steady  progress,  self-propell'd. 

8. 

Hor  hath  the  Sister  kingdom  borne 

In  science  and  in  arms 

Alone,  her  noble  part ; 


There  is  an  empire  which  survives 

The  wreck  of  thrones,  the  overthrow  of  reslmi. 

The  downfidl,  and  decay,  and  death 

Of  Nations.     Such  an  empire  in  the  mind 

Of  intellectual  man 

Rome  yet  maintains,  and  elder  Greece,  and  such 

By  indeftasible  right 

Hath  Britain  made  her  own. 

How  ftdr  a  part  doth  Caledonia  claim 

In  that  fidr  conquest  t     Wheresoe'er 

The  British  tongue  may  spread, 

(A  goodly  tree,  whose  leaf 

No  winter  e'er  shall  nip ;) 

Earthly  immortals,  there,  her  sons  of  fiune. 

Will  have  their  heritage. 

In  eastern  and  in  occidental  Ind ; 

The  new  antarctic  world,  where  sable  swans 

Glide  upon  waters,  call'd  by  British  names, 

And  plough'd  by  British  keels ; 

In  vast  America  through  all  its  length 

And  breadth,  from  Massachusett's  populous  coast 

To  Western  Oregan ; 

And  from  the  southern  gulph. 

Where  the  great  river  with  his  turbid  flood 

Stains  the  green  Ocean,  to  the  polar  sea. 

9. 

There  nations  yet  unborn  shall  trace 

In  Hume's  perspicuous  page. 

How  Britain  rose,  and  through  what  storms  attain'd 

Her  eminence  of  power. 

In  other  climates,  youths  and  maidens  there 

Shall  leam  from  Thomson's  verse  in  what  attiro 

The  various  seasons,  bringing  in  their  change 

Variety  of  good, 

Revisit  their  beloved  English  ground. 

There  Beattie  t  in  thy  sweet  and  soothing  strain 

Shall  youthful  poets  read 

Their  own  emotions.     There  too,  old  and  young, 

Gentle  and  simple,  by  Sir  Walter's  tales 

Spell-bound,  shall  feel 

Imaginary  hopes  and  fears 

Strong  as  realities, 

*   And  waking  from  the  dream,  regret  Its  dose. 

10. 

These  Scotland  are  thy  glories ;  and  thy  praise 

Is  England's,  even  as  her  power 

And  opulence  of  feme  are  thine. 

So  hath  our  happy  union  made 

Each  in  the  other's  weal  participant. 

Enriching,  strengthening,  glorifying  both. 

11. 

O  House  of  Stuart,  to  thy  memory  still 

For  this  best  benefit 

Should  British  hearts  in  gratitude  be  bound  1 

A  deeper  tragedy 

Than  thine  unhappy  tale  hath  never  flU'd 

The  historic  page,  nor  given 

Poet  or  moralist  his  moumfrd  theme. 

O  House  severely  tried. 

And  in  prosperity  alone 

Found  wanting.  Time  hath  closed 

Thy  tragic  story  now  I 
Errors,  and  virtues  flitally  betrayed. 
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Magnanimous  suffering,  vice. 

Weakness,  and  head-strong  seal,  sincere,  tho*  blind, 

Wrongs,  calumnies,  heart-wounds. 

Religious  resignation,  earthly  hopes. 

Fears  and  affections,  these  have  had  their  course, 

And  over  them  in  peace 

The  all-ingulphing  stream  of  years  hath  closed. 

But  this  good  work  endures, 

*StabUsh'd  and  perfected  by  length  of  days, 

The  indissoluble  union  stands. 

12. 

Nor  hath  the  sceptre  fh>m  that  line 

Departed,  though  the  name  hath  lost 

Its  regal  honours.     Trunk  and  root  have  fail'd : 

A  scion  flnom  the  stock 

LIveth  and  flourislieth.     It  is  the  Tree 

Beneath  whose  sacred  shade, 

In  majesty  and  peacefiil  power  serene, 

The  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  hath  her  seat ; 

Whose  branches  far  and  near 

Extend  their  sure  protection ;  whose  strong  roots 

Are  with  the  Isle*s  founds^ons  inter-knit ; 

Whose  stately  summit  when  the  storm  careers 

Below,  abides  unmoved, 
Safe  in  the  sunshine  and  the  peace  of  Heaven, 

Keswick,  ISn, 


THE  WARNING  VOICE. 


ODE  L 


1. 

Takb  up  thy  prophecy. 

Thou  dweller  in  the  mountains,  who  hast  nursed 

Thy  soul  in  solitude. 

Holding  communion  with  immortal  minds, 

Poets  and  sages  of  the  days  of  old ; 

And  with  the  sacred  food 

Of  meditation  and  of  lore  divine 

Hast  fed  thy  heavenly  part; 

Take  up  thy  monitory  strain, 

O  son  of  song,  a  strain  severe 

Of  warning  and  of  woe  I 


O  Britain,  O  my  Mother  Isle, 
Ocean's  imperial  Queen, 
Thou  glory  of  all  lands  I 
Is  there  a  curse  upon  thee,  that  thy 

Would  rush  to  ruin,  drunk 

With  sin,  and  in  inAiriate  folly  blind  ? 

Hath  Hell  enlarged  itself, 

And  are  the  Fiends  let  loose 

To  work  thine  overthrow  ? 

S. 

For  who  is  she 

That  on  the  many-headed  Beast 

Triurapbantly  enthroned. 


Doth  ride  abixMMl  in  state. 

The  Book  of  her  Enchantments  in  her  hand? 

Her  robes  are  stain'd  with  blood. 

And  on  her  brasen  fhmt 

Is  written  Blasphxmt. 


Know  ye  not  then  the  Harlot?  know  ye  not 

Her  shameless  forehead,  her  obdurate  eye. 

Her  meretricious  mien. 

Her  loose  immodest  garb  with  slaughter  Ibul  ? 

Your  Fathers  knew  her;  when  delirious  France, 

Drunk  with  her  witcheries, 

Upon  the  desecrated  altar  set 

The  Sorceress,  and  with  rites 

Inhuman  and  accurst. 

O'er  all  the  groaning  land 

Perform*d  her  sacrifice. 

5. 

Tour  Fathers  knew  her  I  when  the  natioiis  round 
Beceiv'd  her  maddening  spell. 

And  call'd  her  Liberty, 

And  in  that  name  pToclaiin*d 

A  jubilee  for  guilt ; 

When  their  blaspheming  hosts  defied  high  Hemven, 

And  wheresoe'er  they  went  let  havoc  loose  i 

Tour  Fathers  knew  the  Sorceress  I    They  stood  fim 

And  in  that  hour  of  trial  fidthful  found. 

They  raised  the  Bed  Crosi  flag. 

6. 

They  knew  her ;  and  they  knew 

That  not  in  scenes  of  rapine  and  of  blood. 

In  lawless  riotry. 

And  wallowing  with  the  multitude  otaeaie. 

Would  Uberty  be  found  I 

Her  in  her  form  divine. 

Her  genuine  fonn  they  knew ; 

For  Britain  was  her  home. 

With  Order  and  Religion  there  she  dwelt ; 

It  was  her  chosen  seat. 

Her  own  beloved  Isle. 

Think  not  that  Liberty 

From  Order  and  Religion  e'er  will  dwell 

Apart ;  companions  they 

Of  heavenly  seed  cnnnatf. 

7. 

Woe,  woe  for  Britain,  wot  I 

If  that  society  divhie. 

By  lewd  and  impious  uproar  driven. 

Indignantly  should  leave 

The  land  that  in  thchr  presence  hath  been  blest  I 

Woe,  woe  I  for  in  her  streets 

Should  grey-hair'd  Polity 

Be  trampled  under  foot  by  ruffian  forrr ; 

And  Murder  to  the  noon-day  sky 

Lift  his  red  hands,  as  if  no  God  were  there  I 

War  woukl  lay  waste  the  realm  ; 

Devouring  flie  consume 

Temples  and  Palaces ; 

Mot  would  the  lowliest  cot 

Escape  that  Indlscriroinating  sfeom. 

When  Heaven  upon  the  guilty  nattoo  pour'd 

The  viali  of  iu  wrath. 
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8. 

These  are  no  doubtful  lib  I 

The  anerring  yoice  of  Time 

Wanis  US  that  what  hath  been  again  shall  be ; 

And  the  broad  beacon-llanie 

Of  History,  casts  its  light 

Upon  Futurity. 

9. 

Tom  not  thy  fiice  away, 

Almighty  I  fh>m  the  realm 

By  thee  so  highly  fkvoured,  and  so  long. 

Thou  who  tn  war  hast  been  our  shield  and  strength, 

From  funine  who  hast  saved  us,  and  hast  bade 

The  Earthquake  and  the  Pestilence  go  by. 

Spare  us,  O  Father !  save  us  from  ourselves  I 

From  insane  Faction,  who  prepares  the  pit 

In  which  itself  would  fidl ; 

From  nbid  Treason's  rage, . . 

The  poor  priest-ridden  Papist's  erring  zeal,. . 

The  lurking  Atheist's  wiles, . . 

The  mad  Blasphemer's  venom, . .  from  our  foes. 

Our  follies  and  our  errors,  and  our  sins. 

Save  us,  O  Father  I  for  thy  mercy's  sake, 

Thou  who  ALOMs  canst  save  I 


,  1S19. 


ODE  IL 


I. 

Iir  a  vision  I  was  seised, 

When  the  elements  were  hush'd 

In  the  stillness  that  is  felt 

Ere  the  Storm  goes  abroad; 

Through  the  air  I  was  borne  away : 

And  in  spirit  I  beheld 

Where  a  City  lay  beneath. 

Like  a  valley  mapp'd  below, 

When  seen  from  a  mountain  top. 

2. 

The  night  had  closed  around. 

And  o'er  the  sullen  sky 

Were  the  wide  wings  of  darkness  spread. 

The  City's  myriad  lamps 

Stoooe  mistily  below, 

like  Stan  in  the  bosom  of  a  lake ; 

And  its  murmuTB  arose 

Incessant  and  deep, 

Like  the  sound  of  the  sea 

Whcie  it  rakes  on  a  stony  shore. 

3. 

A  voloe  from  the  darkness  went  farthf 

**  Son  of  Man,  look  below ! 

This  is  the  City  to  be  visited ; 

For  as  a  fountain 

Casteth  its  waters. 

So  casteth  she  her  wickedness  abroad  I " 

Mine  eyes  were  opened  then. 

And  Che  veil  which  conceals 

The  Invisible  World  was  withdrawn. 


4. 

I  look'd,  and  behold  I 

As  the  Patriarch,  in  his  dream. 

Saw  the  Angels  to  and  tro 

Pass  fW)m  Heaven  to  Earth, 

On  their  ministry  of  love ; 

So  saw  I  where  a  way 

From  that  great  City,  led 

To  the  black  abyss  of  bale. 

To  the  dolorous  region  of  Death. 


5. 

Wide  and  beaten  was  the  way. 

And  deep  the  descent 

To  the  Adamantine  Gates, 

Whidi  were  thrown  on  their  hinges  back* 

Wailing  and  Woe  were  within. 

And  the  gleam  of  sulphurous  fires. 

In  darkness  and  smoke  involved. 


6. 

And  through  those. open  gates 

The  Fiends  were  swarming  forth  ; 

Hastily,  joyfully. 

As  to  a  jubilee. 

The  Spirits  accurst  were  trooping  up : 

They  flU'd  the  streets. 

And  they  bore  with  them  curses  and  plagues ; 

And  they  scatter'd  lies  abroad. 

Horrors,  obscenities, 

Blasphemies,  treasons, 

And  the  seeds  of  strife  and  death. 


7. 

*<  Son  of  Man,  look  up  1"  said  the  Voice. 

I  look'd  and  beheld 

The  way  which  Angels  tread. 

Seen  like  a  pillar  of  light 

That  slants  flnom  a  broken  sky. 

That  heavenly  way  by  clouds  was  closed. 

Heavy,  and  thick,  and  dark,  with  thunder  charged ; 

And  there  a  Spirit  stood. 

Who  raised  in  menacing  act  his  awefU  aim ; 

He  spake  aloud  and  thriU'd 

My  inmost  soul  with  fear. 


8. 

«•  Woe  !  Woe  I 

Woe  to  the  City  where  Faction  reigns ! 

Woe  to  the  Land  where  Sedition  prevails  I 

Woe  to  the  Nation  whom  Hell  deceives  I 

Woe !  Woe  I 

They  have  Eyes,  and  they  will  not  see  I 

They  have  Ears,  and  they  will  not  hear  I 

They  have  Hearts,  and  they  will  not  fed  I 

Woe  to  the  People  who  fiisten  their  eyes  I 

Woe  to  the  People  who  deafen  their  ears  I 

Woe  to  the  People  who  harden  their  hearts  I 

Woe  I  Woe! 

The  yials  are  charged ; 

The  measure  is  full ; 

The  wrath  is  ripe ; . . 

Woe!  Woel 
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9. 

But  flrom  that  City  then,  behold, 

A  gradoiu  form  aroee; 

Her  snoW'White  wings  upon  the  dusky  air 

Shone  like  the  waves  that  glow 

Around  a  midnight  keel  in  liquid  light 

Upward  her  supplicating  arms  were  spread ; 

And  as  her  ftce  to  heaven 

In  eloquent  grief  she  raised. 

Loose,  like  a  Comet's  refluent  tresses,  hung 

Her  heavenly  hair  dispersed. 

10. 

<*  Not  yet,  O  Lord !  not  yet, 

O  merdAil  as  just ! 

Not  yet !  ** . .  the  Tutelary  Angel  cried ; 

*<  For  I  must  plead  with  thee  for  this  poor  lind. 

Guilty, . .  but  still  the  seat 

Of  genuine  piety, . . 

The  mother  still  of  noble  minds,. . 

The  nurse  of  high  desires  I 

Not  yet,  O  Lord,  not  yet. 

Give  thou  thine  anger  way  I 

Thou  who  hast  set  thy  Bow 

Of  Mercy  in  the  clouds. 

Not  yetj  O  Lord,  pour  out 

The  Vials  of  thy  wrath  ! 

11. 

•*  Oh,  for  the  sake 

Of  that  religion  pure  and  undeflled. 

Here  purchased  by  thy  Martyrs*  precious  blood, . . 

Mercy,  Oh  mercy.  Lord  I 

For  that  weIl-order*d  frame  of  equal  laws, 

Time's  goodliest  monument, 

0*er  which  thy  guardian  shield 

So  oft  hath  been  extended  heretofore, . . 

Mercy,  Oh  mercy.  Lord ! 

For  the  dear  charities. 

The  household  virtues,  that  in  secret  there. 

Like  sweetest  violets,  send  their  fhigrance  forth, 

Mercy,  Oh  mercy.  Lord ! 

12. 
**  Oh  wilt  thou  quench  the  Ught, 

That  should  illuminate 

The  nations  who  in  darkness  sit. 

And  in  the  shadow  of  death  ?  . . 

Oh  wilt  thou  stop  the  heart 

Of  intellectual  life  ?  .  . 

Wilt  thou  seel  the  eye  of  the  world  ?  .  . 

Mercy,  Oh  mercy.  Lord  I 

13. 

*'  Not  for  the  guilty  few; 

Nor  for  the  erring  multitude. 

The  ignorant  many,  wickedly  misled, . 

Send  thou  thy  vengeance  down 

Upon  a  land  so  long  the  dear  abode 

Of  Flreedom,  Knowledge,  Virtue,  Faith,  approved, . 

Thine  own  beloved  land  1 

Oh  let  not  Hell  prevail 

Against  her  past  deserts,  .  . 

Against  her  actual  wortli .  . 

Against  her  living  hopes, . . 

Against  the  Prayers  that  rise 

From  righteous  hearts  this  hour ! 


14. 
<*  Plead  with  me,  O  ye  Dead !  whose  sacred  dust 

Is  laid  in  hope  within  her  hallow'd  soil. 

Plead  with  me  for  your  Country,  suffering  now 

Beneath  such  loathsome  plagues. 

As  ancient  Egypt  in  her  slime 

And  hot  corruption  bred. 

Plead  with  me  at  this  hour 

All  wise  and  upright  Minds, 

All  honourable  Hearts, .  . 

For  ye  abhor  the  sins 

Which,  o'er  the  guilty  land. 

Have  drawn  this  gather'd  storm  I 

Plead  with  me  Souls  unborn, 

Te  who  are  doomed  upon  this  fiitef ul  spot 

To  pass  your  pilgrimage 

Earth's  noblest  heritors. 

Or  children  of  a  ruin'd  realm,  to  shame 

And  degration  bom, . . 
(For  this  is  on  the  issue  of  the  hour !) 
Plead  with  me,  unborn  Spirits !  that  the  wrath 
Deserved,  may  pass  away  1 

16. 

**  Join  in  my  supplication.  Seas  and  Lands, . . 

I  call  upon  you  all  I 

Thou,  Europe,  in  whose  cause. 

Alone  and  undismay'd. 

The  generous  nation  strove ; 

For  whose  deliverance  in  the  Spanish  fields 

Her  noblest  blood  was  pour'd 

Profusely ;  and  on  that  Brabantine  plain, 

(The  proudest  fight  that  e*er 

By  virtuous  victory 

Was  hallowed  to  all  time.) 

Join,  with  me,  Africa  I 

For  here  hath  thy  redemption  had  its  birth ; .  . 

Thou,  India,  who  art  blest 

With  peace  and  equity 

Beneath  her  easy  sway ; . . 

And  thou,  America,  who  owest 

The  lai^e  and  inextinguishable  debt 

Of  filial  love  I . .  And  ye. 

Remote  Antartic  Isles  and  Continent, 

Where  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  truth. 

Her  children  are  proclaiming  faithfully ; 

Join  with  me  now  to  wrest 

The  thunderbolt  firom  that  relenting  arm  ! . . 

Plead  with  me.  Earth  and  Ocean,  at  this  hour. 

Thou,  Ocean,  for  thy  Queen, 

And  for  thy  benefkctress,  thou,  O  Earth  1  ** 

16. 

The  Angel  ceased ; 

The  vision  fled ; 

The  wind  arose. 

The  clouds  were  rent. 

They  were  drifted  and  scatter'd  abroad ; 

And  as  I  look'd,  and  saw 

Where  through  the  clear  blue  sky  the  silver  Moon 

Moved  in  her  light  serene, 

A  healing  influence  reach'd  my  heart. 

And  I  felt  in  my  soul 
That  the  voice  of  the  Angel  was  heard. 

Kewick,  1890. 
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•*  cabinet 
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as  in  their  dreams, 
verily  produced ; 
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-ierve  for  after-time, 
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pass'd  away : 
ith  the  Living  Dead 
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With  reverential  love. 
Tin  they  shall  grow  funiliar  with  iU  lines. 
And  know  him  when  they  see  his  fkce  in  Heaven. 

3. 

Ten  yean  have  held  their  course 

Shice  last  I  look*d  upon 

That  living  countenance. 

When  on  Llangedwin*s  terraces  we  paced 

Together,  to  and  f\ro. 

Partaking  there  its  hospitality. 

We  with  its  honoured  master  spent. 

Well-pleased,  the  social  hours ; 

Hif  friend  and  mine, . .  my  earliest  friend,  whom  I 

fi^ve  ever,  through  all  changes,  found  the  same. 

From  boyhood  to  grey  hairs, 
^  goodness,  and  in  worth  and  warmth  of  heart 
Together  then  we  traced 


The  grass-grown  site,  where  armed  feet  once  trod 

The  threshold  of  Olendower's  embattled  hall ; 

Together  sought  MelangeVs  lonely  Church, 

Saw  the  dark  yews,  migestic  In  decay. 

Which  in  their  flourishing  strength 

Cy  veilioc  might  have  seen ; 

Letter  by  letter  traced  the  lines 

On  Torwerth*s  Ikbled  tomb ; 

And  curiously  observed  what  vestiges. 

Mouldering  and  mutilate. 

Of  Monacella*s  legend  there  are  left, 

A  tale  humane,  itself 

Well-nigh  forgotten  now : 

Together  visited  the  ancient  house 

Which  firom  the  hill-slope  takes 

Its  Cymric  name  euphonious ;  there  to  view. 

Though  drawn  by  some  rude  limner  Inexpert, 

The  fiided  portrait  of  that  lady  fkir. 

Beside  whose  corpse  her  husband  watch'd. 

And  with  perverted  fidth, 

Preposterously  placed, 

•  Thought,  obstinate  in  hopeless  hope,  to  see 

The  bcautifiil  dead,  by  miracle,  revive. 

4. 

The  sunny  recollections  of  those  days 

Full  soon  were  overcast,  when  Heber  went 

Where  half  this  wide  world's  circle  lay 

Between  us  interposed. 

A  messenger  of  love  he  went, 

A  true  Evangelist ; 

Not  for  ambition,  nor  for  gain. 

Nor  of  constraint,  save  such  as  duty  lays 

Upon  the  disciplined  heart. 

Took  he  the  overseeing  on  himself. 

Of  that  wide  flock  dispersed. 

Which,  till  these  latter  times. 

Had  there  been  left  to  stray 

Neglected  all  too  long. 

For  this  great  end  devotedly  he  went, 

Forsaking  friends  and  kin. 

His  own  loved  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace, 

Books,  leisure,  privacy, 

Prospects  (and  not  remote),  of  all  wherewith 

Authority  could  dignify  desert ; 

And,  dearer  hr  to  him, 

Pursuits  that  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 

Should  have  assured  his  name  its  lasting  place. 

6. 

Large,  England,  is  the  debt 

Thou  owest  to  Heathendom ; 

To  India  most  of  all,  where  Providence, 

Giving  thee  thy  dominion  there  in  trust, 

Upholds  its  baseless  strength. 

All  seas  have  seen  thy  red-cross  flag 

In  war  triumphantly  display*d ; 

Late  only  hast  thou  set  that  standard  up 

On  pagan  shores  in  peace  1 

Yea,  at  this  hour  the  cry  of  blood 

Biseth  against  thee,  from  beneath  the  wheels 

Of  that  seven-headed  Idol's  car  accurst; 

Against  thee,  fh)m  the  widow's  funeral  pile 

The  smoke  of  human  sacrifice 

Ascends,  even  now,  to  Heaven  1 


6. 

The  debt  shall  be  dlschaiiged ;  the  crying  sin 

Silenced ;  the  foul  offence 

For  ever  done  awiy. 

Thither  our  saintly  Heber  went. 

In  promise  and  in  pledge 

That  England,  from  her  guilty  torpor  roused, 

Should  zealously  and  wisely  undertake 

Her  aweful  task  assign'd : 

Thither,  devoted  to  the  work,  he  went. 

There  spent  his  precious  life, 

There  left  his  holy  dust 

7. 

How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  him 

That  bringeth  good  tidings. 

That  publisheth  peace, 

That  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good, 

That  proclaimeth  salvation  for  men  I 

Where'er  the  Christian  Patriarch  went. 

Honour  and  reverence  heralded  hh  way. 

And  blessings  followed  him. 

The  Malabar,  the  Moor,  the  Cingalese, 

Though  imiUumed  by  faith, 

Tet  not  the  less  admired 

The  virtue  that  they  saw. 

The  European  soldier,  there  so  long 

Of  needful  and  consolatory  rites 

Injuriously  deprived, 

Felt,  at  his  presence,  the  neglected  seed 

Of  early  piety 

Refreshed,  as  with  a  quickening  dew  fW)m  Heaven. 

Native  believers  wept  for  thankfulness. 

When  on  their  heads  he  laid  his  hallowing  hands ; 

And,  if  the  Saints  in  bliss 

Be  cognizant  of  aught  that  passeth  here. 

It  was  a  joy  for  Schwartz 

To  look  from  Paradise  that  hour 

Upon  his  earthly  flock. 

6. 
Bam  boweth  down, 
Creeshna  and  Seeva  stoop ; 
The  Axsbian  Moon  roust  wane  to  wax  no  more : 
And  Ishroaers  seed  redeem'd. 
And  Esau'ii . .  to  their  brotherhood, 
And  to  their  better  birthright  then  restored, 
Shall  within  Israel's  covenant  be  brought 
Drop  down,  yt  Heavens,  trom  above  1 
Ye  skies,  pour  righteousness  1 
Open,  thou  Earth,  and  let 
Salvation  be  brought  forth  1 
And  ling  ye,  O  ye  Heavens,  and  shout,  0  Earth, 
With  all  thy  hills  and  vales. 
Thy  mountains  and  thy  woods, 
Break  forth  into  a  soog,  a  jubilant  song. 
For  by  Himself  the  Lord  hath  sworn 
That  every  tongue  to  Him  shall  swear* 
*  To  Him  that  every  knee  shall  bow. 


9. 

Take  comfort  then,  my  soul  I 

Thy  latter  days  on  earth, 

Though  few,  shall  not  be  evB,  *y  (his  hope 

Supported,  and  enlighten'd  on  the  way. 

O  Reginald,  one  course. 

Our  studies,  and  our  thoughts. 

Our  aspirations  held. 

Wherein,  but  mostly  in  this  blessed  hope. 

We  luul  a  bond  of  union,  closely  knit 

In  spirit  though  in  this  world's  wilderness 

Apart  our  lots  were  cast 

Seldom  we  met  i  but  I  knew  well  ^ 

That  whatsoe'er  Uiis  never 'idle  hand 

Sent  forth  would  find  with  thee  i 

Benign  acceptance,  to  its  full  desert 

For  thou  wert  of  that  audience, . .  fit  though  few, . 

For  whom  I  am  content 

To  live  laborious  days, 

Assured  that  after  years  will  ratify 

Their  honourable  award.  ^ 


10. 

Hadst  thou  revisited  thy  native  land. 

Mortality  and  Time, 

And  Change,  must  needs  have  made 

Our  meeting  nioumfU!.     Happy  he' 

Who  to  hh  rest  !s  bome 

In  sure  and  certain  hope, 

Befbre  the  hantf  of  age 

Hath  chni'd  his  Aiculties, 

Or  sorrow  reached  him  in  hb  heart  of  hearts ! 

Most  happy  If  he  leave  in  his  good  name 

A  light  for  those  who  follow  him, 

And  in  his  wortcs  a  living  seed 

Of  good,  proUilc  stilL 


.1 


11. 

Yes,  to  the  Christian,  to  the  Heathen  wwM, 

Heber,  thou  art  not  dead, . .  thou  canst  not  die  ! 

Nor  can  I  think  of  thee  as  lost 

A  litUe  portion  of  this  little  isle 

At  first  divided  us  ;  then  half  the  ^obc  t 

The  same  earth  held  us  still ;  but  when, 

O  Reginald,  wert  thou  so  near  as  now ! 

Tis  but  the  falling  of  a  wither'd  leaf, . . 

The  breaking  of  a  shell, . . 

The  rending  of  a  veil  I 

Oh  when  that  leaf  shall  fidl, .  . 

That  shell  be  burst .  .  that  veil  be  rent . .  nj»y  then 

My  spirit  be  with  thine ! 


Knvfick,  1820. 
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I  Weu,  Hearen  be  thank'd  I  fHend  Allan,  here  I  am. 

Once  more  to  ttaat  dear  dwelling  place  return'd, 
I  Wbcre  I  have  pass'd  the  whole  mid  stage  of  life. 

Not  idly,  certes ;  not  unworthily, . . 

So  let  me  hope :  where  Time  npon  my  head 
■   Hath  laid  his  frore  and  monitory  hand ; 
.   And  when  this  poor  frail  earthly  tabernacle 

ShaQ  be  dIasolTed, . .  it  matters  not  how  soon 

0  late,  in  God*s  good  time, . .  where  I  would  fidn 
I  Be  gathered  to  my  children,  earth  to  earth. 

Needless  it  were  to  say  how  willingly 

1  bade  the  huge  metropolis  fkrewell, 

,    Its  din,  and  dust,  and  dirt,  and  smoke,  and  smut, 
Thames*  water,  payiour's  ground,  and  London  sky ; 
Weary  of  hurried  days  and  restless  nights. 
Watchman,  whose  office  is  to  murder  sleep 
When  sleep  might  else  have  welgh*d  one's  eyelids  down, 
Battle  cf  caniagcs,  and  roll  of  carts, 
XoA  tramp  of  iron  hoofis ;  and  worse  than  all, . . 
CtnifnslQO  being  worse  confounded  then. 
With  roarhmen*^  quarrels  and  with  fo6tmen's  shouts, 
My  next-door  neighbours,  in  a  street  not  yet 
Macadamised*  (me  miserable !)  at  home ; 
For  then  had  we  firom  midnight  until  mom 
Hoase-4|uakea,  street^£bunders,  and  door-batteries. 
( i  Government !  in  thy  wisdom  and  thy  want. 
Tax  knockers; . .  in  compassion  to  the  sick. 
And  those  whoae  sober  habits  are  not  yet 
lorerted,  topsy-turvying  night  and  day. 
Tax  them  more  lieavily  than  thou  hast  charged 
Armorial  bearings  and  bepowder*d  pates. 
And  thovi,  O  Blichael,  ever  to  be  praised, 
.\iigelic  among  Taylors !  for  thy  laws 
.intifaliglnwm,  extend  those  laws 
Till  every  chimney  its  own  smoke  consume, 
'Vnd  give  thenceforth  thy  dinners  unlampoon'd. 
fl<scapi]ig  from  ail  this,  the  very  whirl 
<)f  mail-coach  wheels  bound  outward  fh)m  lAd-lane, 
Was  peace  and  quietness.     Three  hundred  miles 
Of  liameward  way  seem*d  to  the  body  rest. 
And  to  the  mind  repose. 

Donne  ^  did  not  bate 
More  perfectly  that  city.     Not  for  all 
It«  social,  aU  its  intellectual  joys, . . 
Which  having  touched,  I  may  not  condescend 
To  name  aught  else  the  Demon  of  the  place 
Mii^ht  for  his  lore  hold  forth ; . .  not  even  for  these 
Would  I  forego  gardens  and  green-fleld  walks. 
And  hedge-row  trees,  and  stiles,  and  sliady  lanes, 
And  orchards,  were  such  ordinary  scenes 

*  Thit  poet  begbis  bis  fecood  Satire  thus :  — 

*■  8tr.  dioagh  (1  thank  God  for  it)  I  do  hate 
Ferlectly  all  thii  town,  yet  thitre*!  one  state 
In  all  ill  things  to  ezoellentty  best, 

I  tdwanb  tiiem  breeds  pity  towards  the  rest.** 


Alone  to  me  accessible  as  those 

Wherein  I  learnt  in  infancy  to  love 

The  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature; . .  wholesome  slirhts 

Gladdening  the  eye  that  they  refresh ;  and  sounds 

>Vhich,  when  from  life  and  happiness  they  spring. 

Bear  with  them  to  the  yet  unhardenM  heart 

A  sense  that  thrills  its  cords  of  sympathy ; 

Or,  when  proceeding  from  insensate  things, 

Give  to  tranquillity  a  voice  wherewith 

To  woo  the  ear  and  win  the  soul  attuned; . . , 

Oh  not  for  all  that  London  might  bestow, 

Would  I  renounce  the  genial  influences 

And  thoughts  and  feelings  to  be  found  where'er 

We  breathe  beneath  the  open  sky,  and  see 

Earth's  liberal  bosom.     Judge  then  by  thyself, 

Allan,  true  child  of  Scotland, . .  thou  who  art 

So  oft  in  spirit  on  thy  native  hills. 

And  yonder  Solway  shores, . .  a  poet  thou. 

Judge  by  thyself  how  strong  the  Ues  which  bind 

A  poet  to  his  home ;  when, . .  making  thus 

Large  recompense  for  all  that  haply  else 

flight  seem  perversely  or  unkindly  done, . . 

Fortune  hath  set  his  happy  habitacle 

Among  the  ancient  hills,  near  mountain  streams 

And  lakes  pellucid.  In  a  land  sublime 

And  lovely  as  those  regions  of  Romance 

Where  his  young  hncj  In  its  day-dreams  roam'd. 

Expatiating  in  forests  wild  and  wide, 

Iio^grian,  or  of  dearest  Faery-land. 

Yet,  Allan,  of  the  cup  of  social  joy 
No  man  drinks  iVeelier,  nor  with  heartier  thirst. 
Nor  keener  relish,  where  I  see  around 
Faces  which  I  have  known  and  loved  so  long, 
That  when  he  prints  a  dream  upon  my  brain 
Dan  Morpheus  takes  them  for  his  readiest  types. 
And  therefore  in  that  loathed  metropolis 
Time  measured  out  to  me  some  golden  boon. 
They  were  not  leaden-footed  while  the  clay 
Beneath  the  patient  touch  of  Chantrey's  hand 
Grew  to  the  semblance  of  my  lineaments. 
Lit  up  in  memory's  landscape,  like  green  spots 
Of  sunshine,  are  the  mornings,  when  in  talk 
With  hfan  and  thee,  and  Bedford  (my  true  friend 
Of  forty  years),  I  saw  the  work  proceed, 
Subject  the  while  myself  to  no  restraint. 
But  pieasureably  in  frank  discourse  engaged ; 
Pleased  too,  and  with  no  unbecoming  pride 
To  think  this  countenance,  such  as  it  is. 
So  oft  by  rascally  mislikeness  wrong'd, 
Should  faithfully  to  those  who  in  his  works 
Have  seen  the  inner  man  pouriray'd,  be  shown. 
And  in  enduring  marble  should  partake 
Of  our  great  sculptor's  immortality. 

I  have  been  libell'd,  Allan,  as  thou  knowest. 
Through  all  degrees  oi  calumny ;  but  they 
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Who  fix  one*8  name  for  public  sale  beneath 
A  set  of  features  slanderously  unlike. 
Are  the  worst  libellers.     Against  the  wrong 
Which  they  inflict  Time  hath  no  remedy. 
Ii\juries  there  are  which  Time  redresseth  best. 
Being  more  sure  in  judgement,  though  perhaps 
Slower  in  process  even  than  the  court 
Where  justice,  tortoise-footed  and  mole-eyed. 
Sleeps  undisturb'd,  fann'd  by  the  lulling  wings 
Of  harpies  at  their  prey.     We  soon  live  down 
Evil  or  good  report,  if  undeserved. 
Let  then  the  dogs  of  Faction  bark  and  bay, 
Its  bloodhounds,  savaged  by  a  cross  of  wolf. 
Its  full-bred  kennel  from  the  Blatant-beast ; 
And  Anom  my  lady*s  gay  veranda,  let  * 
Her  pamper'd  lap-dog  with  his  fetid  breath 
In  bold  bravado  join,  and  snap  and  growl. 
With  petulant  consequentialness  elate. 
There  in  his  imbecility  at  once 
Ridiculous  and  safe ;  though  all  give  cry, 
Whiggery's  sleek  spaniels,  and  its  lurchers  lean. 
Its  poodles  by  unlucky  training  marr*d. 
Mongrel  and  cur  and  bob-tail,  let  them  yelp 
Till  weariness  and  hoarseness  shall  at  length 
Silence  the  noisy  pack ;  meantime  be  sure 
I  will  not  stoop  for  stones  to  cast  among  them. 
The  foumarts  and  the  skunks  may  be  secure 
In  their  own  scent ;  and  for  that  viler  swarm. 
The  vermin  of  the  press,  both  those  that  skip. 
And  those  that  creep  and  crawl,  I  do  not  catch 
And  pin  them  for  exposure  on  the  page. 
Their  filth  is  their  defence. 

But  I  appeal 
Against  the  limner*s  and  the  graver's  wrong ; 
Their  evil  works  survive  them.     Bllderdijk, 
Whom  I  am  privileged  to  call  my  fHend, 
Suffering  by  graphic  libels  in  likewise. 
Gave  his  wrath  vent  In  verse.     Would  I  could  give 
The  life  and  spirit  of  his  vigorous  Dutch, 
As  his  dear  consort  hath  transfused  my  strains 
Into  her  native  speech ;  and  made  them  known 
On  Rhine  and  Tssel,  and  rich  AmsteVs  banks  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  the  voice  of  Vondel  stiU 
Is  heard,  and  still  Antonldes  and  Hooft 
Are  living  agencies ;  and  Father  Cats, 
The  household  poet,  teacheth  in  his  songs 
The  love  of  all  things  lovely,  all  things  pure : 
Best  poet,  who  delights  the  cheerfiil  mind 
Of  childhood,  stores  with  moral  strength  the  heart 
Of  youth,  with  wisdom  maketh  mid-Ufe  rich, 
And  fills  with  quiet  tears  the  eyes  of  age. 

Hear  then  In  English  rhyme  how  Bllderdijk 
Describes  his  wicked  portraits,  one  by  one. 

"  A  madman  who  fh>m  Bedlam  hath  broke  loose ; 

An  honest  fellow  of  the  numskull  race ; 
And  pappyer-headed  still,  a  very  goose 

Staring  with  eyes  agast  and  vacant  fece ; 
A  Frenchman  who  would  mirthfully  display 

On  some  poor  Idiot  his  malicious  wit ; 
And  lastly,  one  who,  tnln*d  up  in  the  way 

Of  worldly  craft,  hath  not  forsaken  It, 
But  hath  served  Mammon  with  his  whole  Intent, 

A  thing  of  Nature*s  worst  materials  made. 
Low-minded,  stupid,  baM  and  Insolent. 

I, .  .  I, .  .  a  Poet, . .  have  been  thus  pourtray*d. 


Can  ye  believe  that  my  true  effigy 

Among  these  vile  varieties  is  found  ? 
What  thought,  or  line,  or  word,  hath  fidkn  from 

In  all  my  numerous  works  whereon  to  gnmnd 
The  opprobrious  notion  ?     Safely  I  may  smile 

At  these,  acknowledging  no  likeness  here. 
But  worse  is  yet  to  come ;  so,  soft  awhile  1 

For  now  in  potter's  earth  must  I  appear. 
And  in  such  workmanship,  that,  sooth  to  say* 

Humanity  disowns  the  imitation. 
And  the  dolt  Image  Is  not  worth  its  clay. 

Then  comes  there  one  who  will  to  admiration 
In  plastic  wax  my  perfect  (ace  present ; 

And  what  of  his  performance  comes  at  laat  ? 
Folly  itself  in  every  lineament  I 

Its  consequential  features  overcast 
With  the  ooxcomUcal  and  shallow  laugh 

Of  one  who  would,  for  condescension,  hide. 
Yet  in  his  best  behaviour,  can  but  half 

Suppress  the  soomftilness  of  empty  pride.** 


**  And  who  is  BfldenUjk  ?  **  methinks  thou  m 
A  ready  question ;  yet  which,  trust  me,  Allan, 
Would  not  be  ask'd,  had  not  the  cune  that  canitf 
From  Babel,  dipt  the  wings  of  Poetry. 
Napoleon  ask*d  him  once  with  cold  fix*d  look, 
"  Art  thou  then  in  the  world  of  letters  known  ? " 
**  I  have  deserved  to  be,**  the  Hollander 
Replied,  meeting  that  proud  imperial  look 
With  calm  and  proper  confidence,  and  eye 
As  little  wont  to  turn  away  abash'd 
Before  a  mortal  presence.     He  is  one 
Who  hath  received  upon  his  constant  breast 
The  sharpest  arrows  of  adversity ; 
Whom  not  the  clamours  of  the*multitude. 
Demanding  in  their  madness  and  their  might 
Iniquitous  things,  could  shake  in  his  firm  mind ; 
Nor  the  strong  hand  of  instant  tyranny. 
From  the  straight  path  of  duty  turn  aside. 
But  who  in  public  troubles,  in  the  wreck 
Of  his  own  fortunes,  in  proscription,  exile. 
Want,  obloquy,  ingratitude,  neglect. 
And  what  severer  trials  Providence 
Sometimes  Inflicteth,  chastening  whom  it  loves, 
In  all,  through  all,  and  over  all,  hath  borne 
An  equal  heart,  as  resolute  toward 
The  world,  as  humbly  and  religiously 
Beneath  his  heavenly  Father's  rod  resigned. 
Right-minded,  happy-minded,  rightcoot  man. 
True  lover  of  his  coimtry  and  his  kind ; 
In  knowledge,  and  in  inexhaustive  storet 
Of  native  genius  rich ;  phlloaopher. 
Poet,  and  sage.     The  language  of  a  State 
Inferior  In  illustrious  deeds  to  none. 
But  circumscribed  by  narrow  bounds,  and  now 
Sinking  in  irrecoverable  decline. 
Hath  pent  within  its  sphere  a  name  whrrrwitli 
Europe  should  else  have  rung  from  side  Co  sMa. 

Such,  Allan,  is  the  Hollander  to  whom 
Esteem  and  admiration  have  attached 
My  soul,  not  less  than  pre-consent  of  mind. 
And  gratitude  for  benefits,  when  being 
A  stimngvr,  sick,  and  In  a  foreign  land. 
He  took  me  like  a  brother  to  his  bouse. 
And  ministered  to  me,  and  made  a  time 
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Which  had  been  wearbome  and  careftil  else. 

So  pleasurable,  that  in  my  kalendar 

There  an  no  whiter  days.     'Twill  be  a  joy 

For  tts  to  meet  in  Heaven,  though  we  should  look 

Upon  each  other's  earthly  fhce  no  more. 

. .  This    is    this    world's    complexion  t    **  cheerful 

thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind,"  and  these  again 
Giiv  placa  to  calm  content,  and  steadDut  hope. 
And  happy  fkith  assured. . .  Return  we  now. 
With  such  transitioo  as  our  daily  life 
Imposes  in  its  wh<desome  discipline. 
To  a  lighter  strain;  and  from  the  gallery 
Of  the  Dutch  Poet's  mis-resemblances 
Pa«  into  mine ;  where  I  shall  show  thee,  Allan, 
Such  an  amy  of  villainous  visages, 
That  if  among  them  all  there  were  but  one 
Which  as  a  likeness  could  be  proved  upon  me, 
,   It  were  enough  to  make  me  In  mere  shame 
Take  op  an  aliaa,  and  forswear  myself. 

Whom  have  we  first  ?     A  dainty  gentleman, 
'   His  sleepy  eyes  half-closed,  and  countenance 
!   To  no  expression  stronger  than  might  suit 

A  simper,  capable  of  being  moved : 

Sawney  and  sentimental ;  with  an  air 

So  lack-thought  and  so  lackadaisycal, 
,    Tou  might  suppose  the  volume  in  his  hand 
■   Must  needs  be  Zimmermann  on  Solitude. 

Then  comes  a  jovial  landlord,  who  hath  made  it 
Part  of  his  trade  to  be  the  shoeing  horn 
For  his  commercial  customers.     God  Bacchus 
Hath  not  a  thirstier  votary.     Many  a  pipe 
<K  Pdrto's  vintage  hath  contributed 
To  give  his  cheeks  that  deep  carmine  engrain'd, 
And  many  a  runlet  of  right  Nantes,  I  ween. 
Hath  suiftr'd  percolation  through  that  trunk. 
Leaving  behind  it  in  the  booiey  eyes 
.\  swoln  and  red  suHUsion,  gbued  and  dim. 

Our  next  Is  in  the  evangelical  line, 
'   A  Icadcn-viaaged  specimen ;  demure, 
I   Because  he  hath  put  on  his  Sunday's  ihce ; 
I   Dull  by  formation,  by  complexion  sad, 
By  Wle,  opinions,  and  dyspepsy  tour. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jack, .  .  I  know  not  which, 
For  Jack  hath  a  most  numerous  progeny, .  . 
Hade  up  for  Mr.  C<rfbum'B  Magasine 
This  pleasant  composite ;  a  bust  supplied 
The  features ;  look,  expresrion,  character. 
Are  of  the  artist's  ftncy  and  tne  grace. 
Such  was  that  fellow's  birth  and  parentage. 
The  rascal  proved  prolific ;  one  of  his  breed. 
By  DocteurPlchot  introduced  in  France, 
Passes  for  Monsieur  SoohS ;  and  another, . . 
An  uglier  miscreant  too, . .  the  brothers  Schumann 
And  their  moat  cruel  copper-scratcher  Zschoch, 
From  Zwickau  sent  abroad  through  Germany. 
I  wish  the  Schumen  and  the  copper-s^ratcher 
No  wone  misfortune  for  their  reoompence. 
Than  to  encounter  such  a  cut-throat  foce 
In  the  Black  Forest  or  the  Odenwald. 

And  DOW  is  there  a  third  derivative 
From  Mr.  Colbum's  composite,  which  late 
The  Arcb-Pirate  Galignani  hath  preflx'd. 


A  spurious  portrait  to  a  fiiithless  life. 
And  bearing  lyingly  the  libell'd  name 
Of  Lawrence,  impudently  there  insculpt 

The  bust  that  was  the  innocent  fore&ther 
To  all  this  base,  abominable  brood, 
I  blame  not,  Allan.     *Twas  the  work  of  Smith, 
A  modest,  mild,  ingenious  man,  and  errs, 
Where  erring,  only  because  over-true. 
Too  close  a  likeness  for  similitude ; 
Fixing  to  every  part  and  lineament 
Its  separate  character,  and  missing  thus 
That  which  results  tram  all. 

Sir  Smug  conies  next ; 
Allan,  I  own  Sir  Smug  I    I  recognise 
That  visage  with  its  dull  sobriety; 
I  see  it  duly  as  the  day  returns. 
When  at  the  looking-glass  with  lather'd  chin 
And  rasor-weapon'd  hand  I  sit,  the  fiux 
Composed  and  apprehensively  intent 
Upon  the  necessary  operation 
About  to  be  perform'd,  with  touch,  alas. 
Not  always  confident  of  hair-breadth  skilL 
Even  in  such  sober  sadness  and  constrain'd 
Composure  cold,  the  faithful  Painter's  eye 
Had  fix'd  me  like  a  spell,  and  I  could  feel 
My  features  stifien  as  he  glanced  upon  them. 
And  yet  he  was  a  man  whom  I  loved  dearly. 
My  fellow-traveller,  my  &miliar  friend, 
My  household  guest     But  when  he  look'd  upon  me. 
Anxious  to  exercise  his  excellent  art. 
The  countenance  he  knew  so  thoroughly 
Was  gone,  and  in  its  stead  there  sate  Sir  Smug. 

Under  the  graver's  hand.  Sir  Smug  became 
Sir  Smouch, .  .  a  son  of  Abraham.     Now  albeit. 
For  rather  would  I  trace  my  lineage  thence 
Than  with  the  oldest  line  of  Peers  or  Kings 
Claim  consanguinity,  that  cast  of  features 
Would  ill  accord  with  me,  who  in  all  forms 
Of  pork,  baked,  roasted,  toasted,  boil'd  or  broii'd. 
Fresh,  salted,  pickled,  seasoned,  moist  or  dry,  ^ 

Whether  ham,  bacon,  sausage,  tome  or  brawn. 
Leg,  bladebone,  baldrib,  griskin,  chine,  or  chop. 
Profess  myself  a  genuine  Philopig. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  Jew  whose  portion 
Had  fSedlen  unto  him  in  a  goodly  laud 
Of  loans,  of  omnium,  and  of  three  per  cents. 
That  Messrs.  Perey  of  the  Anecdote-firm 
Presented  me  unto  their  customers. 
Poor  Smouch  endured  a  worse  judaiaation 
Under  another  hand.     In  this  next  stage 
He  is  on  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  charged 
With  dealing  in  base  coin.     That  he  is  guilty 
No  Judge  or  Jury  could  have  half  a  doubt 
When  they  saw  the  culprit's  foce ;  and  he  himself. 
As  you  may  plainly  see,  is  comforted 
By  thinking  he  has  just  contrived  to  keep 
Out  of  rope's  reach,  and  will  come  off  this  time 
For  transportation. 

Stand  thou  forth  for  trial. 
Now,  William  Darton,  of  the  Society 
Of  Friends  called  Quakers ;  thou  who  in  4th  month 
Of  the  year  24,  on  Holbom  Hill, 
At  Na  58.,  didst  wilfully. 
Falsely,  and  knowing  it  was  folsely  done. 
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Publish  upon  a  card,  as  Robert  Southey*8, 

A  face  which  mUiht  be  just  as  like  Tom  Fool's, 

Or  John,  or  Richard  Any- body-else's  ! 

What  had  I  done  to  thee,  thou  William  Darton, 

That  thou  shouldst  for  the  lucre  of  base  gain, 

Yea,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  fourpences. 

Palm  on  my  countrymen  that  ftu?e  for  mine  ? 

0  William  Darton,  let  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Deal  with  thee  for  that  falseness !     All  the  rest 
Are  traceable ;  Smug's  Hebrew  fkmlly  ; 

The  German  who  might  properly  adorn 
A  gibbet  or  a  wheel,  and  Monsieur  Soot^, 
Sons  of  Fitabust  the  Evangelleal ; .  . 

1  recognize  all  these  unlikenesses, 
Spurious  abominations  though  they  be. 
Each  filiated  on  some  original ; 

But  thou.  Friend  Darton,  and . .  observe  me,  roan, 

Only  in  courtesy,  and  quasi  Quaker, 

I  call  thee  Friend  ! .  .  hadst  no  original; 

No  likeness  or  unlikeneas,  nlhouette. 

Outline,  or  plaster,  representing  me, 

Whereon  to  form  thy  misrepresentation. 

If  I  guess  rightly  at  the  pedigree 

Of  thy  bad  groatsworth,  thou  didst  get  a  barber 

To  personate  my  injured  Laureateship ; 

An  advertising  barber, .  .  one  who  keeps 

A  bear,  and  when  he  puts  to  death  poor  Bruin 

Sells  his  grease,  fresh  as  fh>m  the  carcass  cut, 

Pro  bono  publico,  the  price  per  pound 

Twelve  shillings  and  no  more.    From  such  a  barber, 

0  unfHend  Darton  I  was  that  portrait  made 

1  think,  or  peradventure  fh>m  his  block. 

Next  comes  a  minion  worthy  to  be  set 
In  a  wooden  fhune ;  and  here  I  might  invoke 
Avenging  Nemesis,  If  I  did  not  feel 
Just  now  God  Cynthius  pluck  me  by  the  ear. 
But,  AlUin,  In  what  shape  God  Cynthius  comes, 
And  wherefore  he  admooisheth  me  thus. 
Nor  thou  nor  I  will  tell  the  world  ;  hereafter 
The  commentators,  my  Malones  and  Reids, 
May  if  they  can.     For  in  my  gallery 
Though  there  renuUncth  undescribed  good  store. 
Yet  *'  of  enough  enough,  and  now  no  more," 
(As  honest  old  George  Gascoigne  said  of  yore,) 
Save  only  a  last  couplet  to  express 
That  I  am  always  truly  yours, 

Kenrick,  August,  U28.  R*  S.  * 


OP    £EN£     VERZAMELINO     VAN     MIJNE 
AFBEELDINGEN. 


**  In  pffus  vuUu  propoQl  cereui  utquam."— Hora/. 


Ekw  Wildeman,  het  dolhuls  uitgevlogen :  < 
Ecn  goede  Hals,  maar  londer  slel  of  kracbt  t  ' 

Een  Sukkelaar.  die  met  verwonderde  oogen 
Om  alles  met  verbeten  we^ndn  lacht :  ^ 

*  The  nuln  snbifft  of  this  epUtle  harlnfr  been  ■ii|rire«tM 
bjr  «  poem  of  Bitdrnlljk't,  p«rt  only  of  which  I  have  in  -nr. 
poTBtn).  la  a  comprMtwl  and  very  Inadequate  translation,  I 
aooea  here  the  origloal,  in  justice  to  mjr  deceased  friend,  — 


Een  Franschmans  lach  op  halfverwrongen  kaken. 

Die  geest  beduidt  op  *t  aanaicht  van  een  Noed  :^ 
En,  om  *t  getal  dier  flnaihecn  vol  te  maken, 

Eens  Financiers  verwaande  domme  snoet.  * 
En  dat  moet  Ik,  dat  moet  een  Dichter  wexen  ! 

Gelooft  gy  *t  ooit,  die  deae  monsters  zlet  ? 
Geeft,  wat  ik  schreef,  e^n  trek  daar  van  te  lexro 

Zoo  leg  geruBt :  **  Hy  kent  slch  lelven  nlH.** 

Maar  lacht  een  poos  I . .  Hoe  langer  hoe  verfcccrder ! 

Men  vormt  my  na  uit  Pottebakken  aard ;  7 
Doch  de  Adamskop  beschaamt  den  kunstbootserrdrr. 

En  *t  liellooe  ding  is  selfs  den  klei  niet  waard 

Nu  komt  er  een,  die  zal  u  't  echte  leven 

In  lenlg  wasch  met  voile  lUk'nis  gcven ; 

En  deie  held,  wat  spreidt  hy  ons  ten  tooo  ? 

De  knorrigheid  in  eigen  hoofdpersoon ; 

Met  xulk  een  lach  van  mecUj*  op  de  lippen. 

Als  *  t  aelfgevoel  eens  Trotsaarts  af  laat  gtippeB 

Yerachting  spreidt  op  al  wat  hem  omringt. 

En  half  in  spUt,  zich  tot  vemeedring  dwingt.* 
•  e  •  •  • 

Mijn  God  !  is  *t  waar,  lijn  dlt  m^n  wesmstrekken. 

En  is  *t  mijn  hart,  dat  le  aan  my-self  ondekkee  ? 

Of  maaldet  gy,  wier  kunst  my  dus  hertcelt, 

Un  eigen  aart  onwetend  In  mljn  beeld  ? 

Het  moog  soo  xljn.     De  Rubens  en  Van  DQkcti ; 

ZUn  lang  voorby,  die  ilelen  decn  gelUken : 

Wier  ogg  hun  liel  een  heldre  spiegel  was. 

En  geest  en  hart  in  elken  vesel  laa, 

Niet,  dagen  lang,  op  *t  ulterlijk  bleef  staim, 

Maar  d'eersten  blik  in  *t  harte  kon  bewaxvn, 

Dien  blik  getrouw  in  klei  of  verven  bracht. 

En  spreken  deed  tot  Tiid-en-Nageslacht 

Die  trofTen,  Ja !  die  wisten  af  te  malen 

Wat  oog  en  mond,  wat  elke  senuw  spnk ; 
Wier  borst,  doorstroomd  van  hooger  idealen, 

Een  hand  bewoog  die  't  voorwerp  noort,  ontbnk. 
Doch,  wat  maalt  gy  ?  .  .  't  Misnoegen  van  t  Tervelen 

Voor  Rust  der  giel  in  nlig  lelfgenot ; 
Met  Ongeduld  om  't  haaUUk  t^dontstclen  ; 

En-Bitterhdd,  die  met  uw  wanklap  spot 
Wen  ge,  om  den  mond  ieta  vriendlijks  af  te  pncben. 

Of  &laaprlgheid  of  mymrende  emst  vervtooft* 
En  door  uw  boert  het  aanxicht  tei^t  tot  lachen 

Met  aottcmy,  slechta  wreevlig  aaogchounl. 

Maar  Hodges  !  gy,  die  uit  venrkigen  eeuwen 

De  Schilderkunst  te  rug  rlept  op  t  paneeU 
Geen  mond  mismaakt  door  t'  alelverteerend  geettwm, 

Maar  kunstgesprek  verrenigt  aan  *t  penccd  ( 
Zoo  't  Noodlot  wil  dat  lich  In  later  dagen 

MUn  naam  bewaar  in  *t  ODwtjs  Vwierlaod, 
En  eenig  beeld  mUn  leest  moet  overdragen, 

Het  sU  grschetst  door  uw  begaafde  hand. 
In  uw  talVeel,  bevredigd  met  my-ielwn, 

Ontdek  ik  *t  hart  dat  lof  noch  laster  acht  i 
En,  die  daanilt  m^n  del  wcet  op  te  delven 

Miskent  in  my  noch  Inborst  nock  gesladU.* 


I 


a  man  of  most  extraordinary  attalnmeots,  aad 
mniirkablo. 

'I7M4.     sirw.    «iMS.     »iflis.     •imo. 

"IMS.  »  RoU-CUlnen.  d.  VL  p.  Ita. 
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Lvciamt  duomodo  Hist.  Scnbenda. 


I         PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

Im  the  oontinuation  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  the  Don- 
daniel  is  mentioned ;  a  seminary  for  evil  magicians, 
under  the  roots  of  the  sea.  From  this  seed  the 
I'lvsent  romance  has  grown.  Let  me  not  be  sup- 
{»ii^  to  ivefer  the  rhythm  in  which  It  is  written, 
.tVtnciedly  considered,  to  the  regular  blank  verse ; 
j  tbe  noblest  measare,  in  ray  Judgement,  of  which  our 
idmirahle  language  is  capable.  For  the  following 
Poem  I  have  preferred  it,  because  it  suits  the  varied 
>ut9ect :  it  is  Uie  Arabesque  ornament  of  an  Arabian 
Ule. 

The  dramatic  sketches  of  Dr.  Sayers,  a  volume 
which  no  lover  of  poetry  will  recollect  without  plea- 
•ture,  induced  me,  when  a  young  versifier,  to  practise 
in  this  rhythm.  I  felt  that  while  It  gave  the  poet  a 
"kler  range  of  expression,  it  satisfied  the  ear  of  the 
rrader.  It  were  easy  to  make  a  parade  of  learning, 
by  enumerating  the  various  feet  which  it  admits: 
it  is  only  needful  to  observe  that  no  two  lines  are 
employed  in  sequence  which  can  be  read  into  one. 
Two  «ix-syllable  lines,  it  will  perhaps  be  answered, 
ocnpoee  an  Alexandrine:  the  truth  is,  that  the 
Alexandrine,  when  harmonious,  is  cmnposed  of  two 
^ix-syttable  Unes. 

One  advantage  this  metre  assuredly  possesses,  — 
the  dullest  reader  cannot  distort  it  into  discord  :  he 
may  read  it  prosaically,  but  its  flow  and  fall  will  still 
^»  perceptiUe.  Verse  is  not  enough  ikvoured  by 
the  English  reader:  perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the 
<>t>tnisivenese,  the  regular  Jew's  harp  twing-twang^ 
f'i  what  has  been  foolishly  called  heroic  measure. 
I  do  not  wish  the  improvisaiori  tune ;  —  but  some- 
th.ing  that  denotes  the  sense  of  harmony,  something 
■ktf  the  accent  of  feeling, — like  the  tone  which  every 
,K)et  necessarily  gives  to  poetry 

ChUn,  Oeteber,  1800. 


*  R«nt7  Mors  bad  a  similv  picture  In  hif  mind  when  be 
•  roieof, 

**  Vast  plains  with  lowlj  eoCtaget  forlons, 
Ronaded  about  with  tbe  low-waTarlng  sky.'* 
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. .  Worse  and  wort«,  young  Orphane,  be  thy  payne, 

If  thou  due  Tengeaoce  doe  forbeare, 

Till  guiltia  blood  her  guerdon  do  obtayne.** 

Faer]f  Queen,  B.  U.  Can.  1. 


1. 

How  beautiful  is  night  1 

A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain. 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven ; 

In  ftill-orb'd  glory  ydnder  Moon  divine 

Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert-circle  spreads. 

Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky.  i 

How  beautiful  is  night  1 

2. 

Who  at  this  untimely  hour 

Wanders  o*er  the  desert  sands  ? 

No  station  is  in  view. 

Nor  palm-grove,  islanded  amid  the  waste. 

The  mother  and  her  child. 

The  widow'd  mother  and  the  fatherless  boy. 

They  at  this  imtimely  hour 

Wander  o*er  the  desert  sands. 

3. 

Alas  I  the  setting  sun 

Saw  Zeinab<  in  her  bliss, 

Hodeirah's  wife  beloved. 

Alas  I  the  wife  beloved, 

The  fruitful  mother  late. 

Whom  when  the  daughters  of  Arabia  named. 

They  wish'd  their  lot  like  hers. 

She  wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands 

A  wretched  widow  now; 

The  fruitful  mother  of  so  fair  a  race. 

With  only  one  preserved. 

She  wanders  o'er  the  wilderness. 

•  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that,  according  to  Pietro 
della  Valle,  thi«  i«  the  name  of  which  the  Latini  have  made 
Zenobia. 


A  ludden  cry  of  wondCT 
Fn>m  Thibib*  ■rouKd  bcr : 
Sbc  nUed  brr  head,  and  an 
n  high  in  4lr  a  ■laUl]'  palace  roc 
iTF  nnbover'd 
Uu  prodlgloiu  pUr ; 
Tn«  of  ■Dcb  aneltDt  mijotj 
I^Towtr'd  not  on  TNueo't  bappj  hllli, 
""     loftf  brow  of  LrbuMn  : 
Fabric  90  nit,  »  laviihlj  mricb'd. 
For  Wid,  or  for  Tyrant,  newr  jH 
Ralwd  tbt  tUTt  net  of  nun, 

tht  plder  Babrloo, 


Here  ituddlng  uure  tabUtnm) 
•^'        And  nrd  witli  tftbtt  ll<ht, 
■^^-likc  the  nibr  lad  tbt  diamond  ■bone : 
'iH'        Ben  on  tht  golden  toiren 


"    rfS.1«*..or.u1ou.™lou™.Ifl.— rji«». 
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The  3rellow  moon-beam  lay. 

Here  with  white  splendour  floods  the  silver  walL 

Leas  wondrons  pile  and  less  roagniflcent 

Scnnainar  boUt  at  Hirah  >,  though  his  art 

Scal*d  with  one  stone  the  ample  edifice. 

And  made  Its  colours,  like  the  serpent's  skin. 

Play  with  a  changeful  beauty :  him,  its  Lord, 

Jealous  lest  after  effort  might  surpass 

The  then  upequaird  palace,  from  its  height 

Dash'd  on  the  pavement  down. 

14. 

They  entered,  and  through  aromatic  paths 

Wondering  they  went  along. 

At  length,  upon  a  mossy  bank, 

Beneath  a  tall  mimosa's  shade. 

Which  o*er  him  bent  its  living  canopy, 

They  saw  a  man  reclined. 

Toong  he  appeared,  for  on  his  cheek  there  shone 

The  morning  glow  of  health. 

And  the  brown  beard  curl'd  close  around  his  chin. 

He  slept,  but  at  the  sound 

Of  coming  f^t  awaking,  flx'd  his  eyes 

In  wonder,  on  the  wanderer  and  her  chUd. 

"  Forgive  us,"  Zeinab  cried, 

**  Distress  hath  made  us  bold. 

Betiere  the  widow  and  the  fittherless  I 

Blessed  are  they  who  succour  the  distrest ; 

For  them  hath  Ood  appointed  Paradise.*' 

15. 

He  heard,  and  he  looked  up  to  heaven. 

And  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks : 

**  It  is  a  human  voice  I 

I  thank  thee,  O  my  God  ! . . 

How  many  an  age  hath  pass*d 

Since  the  sweet  sounds  have  visited  my  ear ! 

I  thank  thee,  O  my  God, 

It  is  a  human  voice  I" 

16. 
To  Zeinab  turning  then,  he  said, 
**  O  mortal,  who  art  thou, 

ctJBBmoQ  upon  Orfaota]  boildingi.  At  Boghar  in  Bsctria 
oar  old  t>mvell«r  Jenkimon*  saw  **  many  house*,  temples, 
<ad  mooaowBts  of  stone,  sumptuously  builded  and  gilt" 

In  Ptfu  "  they  eootume  about  their  Varely  or  idol  houses 
srrat  store  of  Icafo-ffold,  for  that  they  overlay  all  the  tops  of 
th»  bouses  with  gold,  and  some  of  them  are  covered  with 
zuVd  from  the  top  to  the  foot* ;  in  covering  whereof  there  is 
a  gr^mt  store  of  gold  spent,  for  that  every  ten  years  they  new 
'nfT\a,f  them  with  gold,  from  the  top  to  the  foote,  so  that 
« ith  this  Tsnftle  tbey  spend  great  aboundance  of  golde.  For 
<^«Ty  ten  y«sr*  the  rain  doch  consume  the  gold  from  these 
bouses/*—  Cittar  Frederick,  m  HaUu^. 

A  waste  of  ornament  and  labour  characterises  all  the 
works  of  the  Orientalists.  I  have  se«m  illuminated  Persian 
manusaipa  that  moat  each  have  been  the  toil  of  many  years, 
every  page  painted,  not  with  representations  of  life  and 
■sanaers,  but  usaally  like  the  curves  and  lines  of  a  Turkey 
carpet.  aMrveyfng  no  idea  whatever,  as  absurd  to  the  eye  as 
Q'lnwnM^  verses  to  the  ear.  The  little  of  their  literature 
\h^  has  reached  as  is  equally  worthless.  Our  barbarian 
•rhffUrs  hsve  called  Ferdusi  the  Oriental  Homer.  Mr. 
ChxD|iioa  ba*  pobllshed  a  specimen  of  his  poem ;  the  tran»- 
ijtioo  is  said  to  be  bad  and  certainly  most  be  unfkithftil,  for 
(t  u  in  rhyme ;  hot  the  vilest  copy  of  a  picture  at  least  repre- 


«  H«ktayt. 


Whose  gifted  eyes  have  pierced 
The  shadow  of  concealment  that  hath  wrapt 
These  bowers,  so  many  an  age. 

From  eye  of  mortal  man  ? 
For  countless  years  have  pass*d. 
And  never  foot  of  man 
The  bowers  of  Irem  trod, . . 
Save  only  I,  a  miserable  wretch 
From  Heaven  and  Earth  shut  out  !** 

17. 
Fearless,  and  scarce  surprised. 
For  grief  in  Zeinab's  soul 
All  other  feebler  flings  overpowered, 
She  answer'd ,  "Yesterday 
I  was  a  wife  beloved. 
The  fruitful  mother  of  a  numerous  race. 
I  am  a  widow  now. 
Of  all  my  offering  this  alone  is  left 
Praise  to  the  Lord  our  God, 
He  gave,  He  takes  away  I  '* 

18. 
Then  said  the  stranger,  *'  Not  by  Heaven  unseen. 
Nor  in  unguided  wanderings,  hast  thou  reached 
This  secret  place,  be  sure  ! 
Nor  for  light  purpose  is  the  veil. 
That  tram  tbe  Universe  has  long  shut  out 
These  ancient  bowers,  withdrawn. 
Hear  thou  my  words,  O  mortal,  in  thine  heart 
Treasure  what   I  shall  tell ; 
And  when  amid  the  world 
Thou  Shalt  emerge  again. 
Repeat  the  warning  tale. 
Why  have  the  fathers  suifer*d,  but  to  make 
The  children  wisely  safe  7 

19. 

"  The  Paradise  of  Irem«  this. 
And  this  that  wonder  of  the  world. 
The  Palace  built  by  Shedad  in  his  pride. 

seats  the  subject  and  the  composition.  To  make  this  Iliad  of 
the  East,  as  they  have  sacrilegiously  styled  it,  a  good  poem, 
would  be  realising  the  dreams  of  alchemy,  and  transmuting 
lead  Into  gold. 

The  Arabian  Tales  certainly  abound  with  genius ;  they 
have  lost  their  metaphorical  rubbish  in  passing  through  the 
filter  of  a  French  translation. 

^  The  And>lans  call  this  palace  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  built  for  N6man>al-A6uar,  one  of  those 
Arabian  Kings  who  reigned  at  Hirah.  A  single  stone  fas- 
tened the  whole  structure!  tbe  colour  of  the  waUs  Tarird 
frequently  in  a  day.  K6man  richly  rewarded  the  architect 
Sennamar ;  but  recollecting  afterwards  that  he  might  build 
palaces  equal  or  superior  in  beauty  for  his  rival  kings, 
ordered  that  he  should  be  thrown  from  the  highest  tower  of 
the  edifice —  D'Herbrlot. 

An  African  colony  had  been  settled  In  the  north  of  Ireland 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Neimhedians.  It  is  recorded, 
that  Neimheidh  had  employed  four  of  their  artisans  to  erect 
for  him  two  sumptuous  palaces,  which  were  so  highly 
finished,  that.  Jealous  lest  they  might  construct  others  on  the 
same,  or  perhaps  a  grander  plan,  he  had  them  privately  made 
away  with,  the  day  after  tbey  had  completed  their  work.  — 
O'HaUarah'i  JiUlorp  qf  Ireland. 

s  The  tribe  of  Ad  were  descended  from  Ad,  the  son  of  Aus 
or  Us,  the  son  of  Irera,  the  son  of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah 
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AJm  1  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

The  hum  of  maDkind 

Was  heard  In  yon  wilderness  waste ; 

O'er  all  the  winding  sands  ^ 

The  tents  of  Ad  were  pitch'd ; 

Happy  Al-Ahkaf  then. 

For  many  and  brave  were  her  sons, 

Her  daoghters  were  many  and  fair. 

20. 
**  My  name  was  Aswad  then  . . 

AUt»  I  alas  1  how  stnnge 

The  sound  so  long  unheard  I 

Of  noble  race  I  came. 

One  of  the  wealthy  of  the  earth  my  sire. 

An  hundred  horses  fai  my  lather's  stalU 

Stood  ready  for  his  will ; 

Numerous  his  robes  of  silk ; 

The  number  of  his  camels  was  not  known. 

These  were  my  heritage, 

O  God  1  thy  gifts  were  these; 

who,  after  the  conftiilon  of  tongues,  settled  In  Al-AhkAf,  or 
the  Winding  Sandi  in  the  prorince  of  Hadnunaut,  where  his 
posterity  greatly  multiplied.  Their  flrrt  Khig  was  Shedad, 
the  ion  of  Ad,  of  whom  the  eastOTii  writers  dellTer  nany 
fabulous  things,  partlcaltfly  that  he  Bnishcd  the  magnificent 
city  his  Cither  had  begun ;  wherein  he  buUt  a  fine  palace, 
adorned  with  delictoua  gardens,  to  embeUisb  which  he  spared 
neither  cost  nor  labour,  propocing  thereby  to  create  in  his 
subjects  a  superstitious  Teneration  of  himself  as  a  god. 
This  garden  or  paradise  was  called  the  garden  of  Irem,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  and  often  alluded  to  by  the 
Oriental  writers.  The  city,  they  tell  us,  is  still  standing  in 
the  deserts  of  Aden,  behig  preserred  by  Providence  •»  a 
monument  of  divine  Justice,  though  It  be  inTisible,  unless 
very  rarely,  when  God  permits  It  to  be  seen :  a  favour  one 
Culabah  pretended  to  have  received  in  the  reign  of  the 
Khalif  Moiwiyah,  who  sending  for  him  to  know  the  truth  of 
the  BMttcr,  Cotabah  related  his  whole  adventure:  that,  as  he 
was  seeliing  a  camel  he  had  lost,  he  found  himself  on  a  sudden 
at  the  gates  of  this  city,  and  entering  it,  saw  not  one  in- 
habitant ;  at  which  being  terrified,  he  stayed  no  longer  than 
to  take  with  him  some  fine  st<mes,  which  he  showed  the 
Khalif.  ~  Sale. 

The  descsodants  of  Ad  in  proeesa  of  time  falling  firom  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  into  Idolatry,  God  sent  the  prophet 
Hotid  (who  to  groerally  agreed  to  he  Heber)  to  preach  the 
nnicy  of  his  essence,  and  reclaim  them.  Houd  preached  for 
many  years  to  this  people  without  eAct,  till  God  at  last  was 
weary  of  waMiig  for  ttidr  repentance.  The  first  punish- 
ment which  he  Infiicled  was  a  famine  of  three  years'  con- 
tlnuaace,  durtaig  all  which  time  the  heavens  were  closed 
upon  then.  TMa,  with  the  evils  which  it  caused,  destroyed 
a  great  part  of  this  people,  who  were  then  the  richest  and 
■Mff  powerful  of  all  in  Arabia. 

The  Adites  seeing  themselves  reduced  to  this  extremity, 
and  recelvfaig  no  succour  frma  their  false  gods,  resolved  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  a  place  in  the  province  of  Hegias, 
where  at  present  Mroca  b  situated.  There  was  then  a 
hlllocfc  of  red  sand  there,  areund  whkh  a  groat  concourse  of 
dtfl^renl  people  might  always  be  seen  t  and  all  these  nations, 
the  falthftil  as  wdl  as  the  unfaithfbl,  believed  that  by  visiUng 
this  spot  with  devotion,  they  should  obtain  from  God  what- 
ever they  pedtloQcd  for.  respecting  the  wants  and  necessities 

of  life. 

The  AdltM  having  then  resolved  to  undertake  this  reli- 
gious iouroey,  chose  seventy  men.  at  whose  head  they  ap- 
polnlMl  Mortadh  and  Kail,  the  two  most  considerable  per- 
•f  the  country,  to  perform  this  duty  in  the  name  of 


But  better  had  It  been  for  Aswad's  soul 
Had  he  ask'd  alms  on  earth 
And  begg*d  the  crumbs  which  from  his  table  Cell, 
So  he  had  known  thy  Word. 

SI. 

"  Boy,  who  hast  reachM  my  solttiidey 

Fear  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  ! 

My  knee  was  never  taught 

To  bend  before  my  God  ; 

My  voice  was  never  taught 

To  shape  one  holy  prayer. 

We  worshipp*d  Idols  wood  and  stone, 

The  work  of  our  own  foolish  hands. 

We  worsbipp'd  in  our  foolishness. 

Vainly  the  Prophet's  voice 

Its  frvquent  warning  raised, 

'Repent  and  bb  roaoivBK!'. . 

We  mock'd  the  messenger  of  God» 

We  mock'd  the  Lord,  long-suflbring,  slow  to 


the  whole  nation,  and  by  this  means  procure  rain 
Heaven,  without  which  their  coantry  must  be  mtoed.  TKe 
deputies  departed,  and  were  hoapltablj  rteefted  by  MoA. 
wiyah,  who  at  that  time  reigned  In  the  piwtaee  of  Hfviax. 
They  explained  to  him  the  occasion  of  their  journey,  ard 
demanded  leave  to  proceed  and  perform  their  devoCVas  «t  the 
Red  Hillock,  that  they  might  procure  rain. 

Mortadh,  who  was  the  wisest  of  this  company,  aod  who 
had  been  converted  by  the  prophet  Houd,  often  re«t»oaatvai*d 
with  his  associates,  that  It  was  useless  to  take  this  jourmj  for 
the  purpose  of  praying  at  this  chosen  spot,  unless  tbey  had 
pnevlouftly  adopted  the  truths  which  the  Prophet  preached, 
and  seriously  repented  of  their  unbelief.  For  how,  said  he, 
can  you  hope  that  God  will  shed  upon  us  tW  abiradant 
showers  of  his  mercy,  if  we  refuse  to  bear  the 
whom  be  hath  sent  to  instruct  us  ? 

Kail,  who  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  la 
sequently  of  the  Prophet's  worst  enemies,  heaiteg  the  dis- 
courses of  his  colleague,  requested  King  Moiwiyah  to  detain 
Mortadh  prisoner,  whilst  he  aod  the  remainder  of  his  rom- 
panlons  proceeded  to  make  their  prayers  upon  the  UQkvh. 
Moiwiyah  consented,  and,  detaining  Mortadh  captive,  prv- 
mltred  the  others  to  pursue  their  Jouney,  and 
their  vow. 

Kail,  now  the  sole  chief  of  the  deputatkm.  havtog 
at  the  place,  prayed  thus  :  ^  Lord,  give  to  the  people  oT  Ad 
such  rains  as  it  shall  please  thee.**  And  he  had  amiwSf 
finished  when  tltere  appeared  three  elouds  In  the  aky.  eae 
white,  one  red,  the  third  black.  At  tlw  aame  time  Hmw 
words  were  heard  to  proceed  tram  Heneeo  t  **  Choose  which  «f 
the  three  thou  wilt."  Kail  chose  the  black,  whkh  he>  im^tosd 
the  fullest,  and  most  abundant  in  water,  of  which  they  were 
In  coitreme  want.  After  having  chosen,  ho  lasowdlMrfy 
<|nitted  the  place,  and  took  the  road  to  his  o«a  osMatrp, 
eongratulatlog  himself  on  tke  happy  suecsss  e(  hta  pft. 
grimage. 

As  soon  u  Kail  arrived  in  the  valley  of  MagaWi.  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  tho  Adiles,  he  hiformad  his  eountryvMa  tt 
the  fisvourahle  answer  he  IumI  received,  and  of  tho  cAoisi 
which  was  soon  to  water  all  their  lands, 
people  all  eame  out  of  their  houses  to  receive  It  i  hut 
cloud,  which  was  big  with  the  divine  vengeanre, 
only  a  wind,  most  cold  and  asost  vlolssil,  whidi  tte  Ai 
call  Sarsar ;  it  continued  to  blow  Ibr  seven  days  assd 
nights,  and  exterminated  all  the  imlieUevers  of  the 
leaving  only  the  prophet  Uoud  alive,  aod  theee  who  hoi 
heard  htra  and  turned  to  the  faith.  ~  D'^rrirAK. 

1  AUAhUfsignifles  the  Winding  Saoda. 
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22. 

■*  A  mi^ty  work  the  pride  of  Shedad  plann*d. 

Here  in  the  wfldernes  to  ibrm 

A  Garden  more  Burpaasing  fidr 

Than  that  before  whose  gate 

The  lightning  of  the  Cherub's  fiery  sword 

Waves  wide  to  bar  accen. 

Since  Adam,  the  transgressor,  thence  was  driven. 

Here,  too,  would  Shedad  buUd 

A  Ungly  pile  sublime. 

The  palace  of  his  pride. 

IPor  this  exhausted  mines 

Supplied  their  golden  store ; 

For  thb  tile  central  caverns  gave  their  gems ; 

Tor  this  the  woodman's  axe 

Open*d  the  cedar  forest  to  the  sun : 

The  silkworm  of  the  East 

Spun  her  sepulchral  egg ; 

The  hunter  Afri 

Pnm)k*d  the  danger  of  the  Elephant's  nge ; 

The  Ethiop,  keen  of  scent, 

Detects  the  ebQpy,i 

That  deep-inearth*d,  and  hating  light, 

A  leafless  tree  and  barren  of  all  fruit. 

With  darlmess  feeds  its  boughs  of  raven  grain. 

Sach  were  the  tieaaures  lavish'd  in  yon  pile ; 

Ages  have  passed  away^ 

And  never  mortal  eye 

Gazed  on  their  vanity. 

23. 

''The  Garden, . .  copious  springs 

Blest  that  delightful  spot, 

And  every  flower  was  planted  there 

That  makes  the  gale  of  evening  sweet 

Be  spake,  and  bade  the  ftill-grown  forest  rise. 

His  own  creation ;  should  the  King 

Wait  ibr  slow  Vature's  work  ? 

An  trees  that  bend  with  luscious  fruit. 

Or  wave  with  feathery  boughs. 
Or  point  their  spiring  heads  to  heaven, 

*  "  I  tere  hard  froa  a  eertain  Cjrprfao  botaaltt,  that  the 
Eboay  docs  DoC  produce  vlUier  leavet  or  fruit,  and  that  it  la 
M-rer  ica  exposed  to  tbe  ran:  that  its  roots  are  Indeed 
mder  tbe  earth,  which  tbe  £tbioplant  dig  out;  and  that 
t^iere  are  sen  among  them  ikilled  In  finding  the  place  of  its 
raocealment." — Pmutmhu^  tromtlnted  bff  Tofflor, 

'  The  Adites  worriiipped  four  IdoU,  Sakiah  the  dltpenier 
of  ratn,  Haiedab  the  protector  of  traTellm,  Basefcah  the 
iP*«T  ^  food,  and  Salemah  tbe  preierrer  In  ilclineif.— 
D'HrrMat.    Sale. 

*  Meeea  was  thus  called.  Uahomnied  dettrojed  the  other 
lupentitionB  of  tike  Aiaba,  bat  be  was  obliged  to  adopt  their 
old  and  rooted  voneratfon  for  tbe  Well  and  the  Black  Stone, 
and  traasSer  to  Meoea  the  respect  and  vererenoe  which  he 
lud  dcdgned  far  Jenualem. 

**  Ueeea  is  titoated  In  a  barren  place  (about  one  day'i 
journey  from  tbe  Red  Sea)  in  a  Tallej,  or  rather  in  the  midst 
of  mmtty  little  hills.  The  town  It  lurroonded  for  several 
mlleft  with  manj  thouiaods  of  little  hllU,  which  are  very 
near  <mc  to  the  other.  I  hare  hem  on  the  top  of  some  of 
them,  near  Mrcca,  where  1  could  lee  some  milei  about,  but 
}et  wa»  not  able  to  ace  the  farthest  of  the  hills.  They  are  all 
*cony-roek,  and  blackish,  and  pretty  near  of  a  bigness,  ap- 
pearing at  a  diatanre  like  cocks  of  hay,  but  all  pointing 
towards  Mecca.  Some  of  Khem  are  half  a  mile  in  drcom- 
fercaoe,  Ac,  but  all  near  of  ooe  height.    The  people  here 


Or  spreading  wide  their  diadowy  arms. 

Invite  the  traveller  to  repose  at  noon, . . 

Hither,  uprooted  with  their  native  soil. 

The  labour  and  the  pain  of  multitudes, . . 

Mature  in  beauty,  bore  thenu 

Here,  fluent  in  the  walks 

The  marble  statue  stood 

Of  heroes  and  of  chiefik 

The  trees  and  flowers  remain. 

By  Nature*s  care  perpetuate  and  self-sown. 

The  marble  statues  long  have  lost  all  trace 

Of  heroes  and  of  chieft ; 

Huge  shapeless  stones  they  lie, 

O*ergrown  with  many  a  flower. 

24. 

**  The  work  of  pride  went  on ; 

Often  the  Prophet's  voice 

Denounced  impending  woe :  . 

We  mock*d  at  the  words  of  the  Seer, 

We  mock*d  at  the  wrath  of  the  Lord. 

A  long-continued  drought  flrst  troubled  us ; 

Three  yean  no  cloud  had  form'd. 

Three  years  no  rain  had  fkllen ; 

The  wholesome  herb  was  dry. 

The  com  matured  not  for  the  food  of  man. 

The  wells  and  fountains  fidl*d. 

0  hard  of  heart,  in  whom  the  punishment 

Awoke  no  sense  of  guilt  I 

Headstrong  to  ruin,  obstinately  blind. 

We  to  our  Idols  still  applied  for  aid  ;* 

Sakia  we  invoked  for  rain. 

We  called  on  Baaeka  for  food ; 

They  did  not  hear  our  prayers,  they  could  not  hear ! 

No  doud  appear*d  in  Heaven, 

No  bighUy  dews  came  down. 

25 

**  Then  to  the  Place  of  Concourse  ^  messengers 

Were  sent,  to  Mecca,  where  the  nations  came. 

Bound  the  Bed  fflllock  kneeling,  to  implore 

have  an  odd  and  foolish  sort  of  tradiUcm  oonoeming  them, 
via.,  that  when  Abraham  went  about  building  the  Beai- 
AUakj  God  by  his  wonderfbl  providence  did  so  order  it,  that 
every  mommUnim  In  the  world  should  contribute  something  to 
the  building  thereof;  and  accordingly  every  one  did  send  its 
proporthn.  Though  there  is  a  mommtain  near  AlgtetM^ 
which  is  called  Corra  2>oy,l.e.  Biack  Mommtain;  and  the 
reason  of  its  blackness,  they  say,  is,  because  it  did  not  send 
any  part  of  itself  towards  building  the  Temple  at  Mecca. 
Between  these  hills  is  good  and  plafai  travelling,  though  they 
stand  near  one  to  another."— il  faithfml  Aeeouni  qf  the 
Retigioa  and  Manmert  qf  the  Mahomedanit  4«.,  ly  Joseph 
PMs  qf  Exon, 

**  Adam  alter  his  fkll  was  placed  npoo  the  mountain  of 
Fassemt  In  the  eastern  region  of  the  globe.  Epe  was  banished 
to  a  place,  since  called  Djidda,  which  signifies  the  first  of 
mothers  (the  celebrated  port  of  Gedtfa,  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia).  The  Serpent  was  cast  into  the  moat  horrid  desert 
of  the  East,  and  the  spiritual  tempter,  who  seduced  him,  was 
exiled  to  the  coasU  of  Eblehh.  This  fidl  of  our  first  parent 
was  followed  by  the  Infidelity  and  sedition  of  all  the  spiriu, 
D^riM,  who  were  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Then 
God  sent  against  them  the  great  Azaul^  who  with  a  legion  of 
angels  chased  them  from  the  continent,  and  dispersed  th»i 
among  Uie  Isles,  and  along  the  dlfforent  coasts  of  the  sea. 
Some  dme  after,  Adam,  conducted  by  tiie  Spirit  of  God,  tra. 
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God  in  his  fiivour*d  place. 

We  sent  to  call  on  Ood ; 

Ah  fools  I  unthinking  that  from  all  the  earth 

The  soul  ascends  to  him. 

We  sent  to  call  on  God ; 

Ah  fools  1  to  think  the  Lord 

Would  hear  their  prayers  abroad. 

Who  made  no  prayers  at  home  I 

26. 

*'  Meantime  the  work  of  pride  went  on, 

And  still  before  our  Idols,  wood  and  stone. 

We  bow*d  the  impious  knee. 

*  Turn,  men  of  Ad,  and  call  upon  the  Lord,* 

The  Prophet  Houd  exclaim'd ; 

*  Turn  men  of  Ad,  and  look  to  Heaven, 

And  fly  the  wrath  to  come.  *  — 

We  mock*d  the  Prophet's  words ; . . 

'  Now  dost  thou  dream,  old  man. 

Or  art  thou  drunk  with  wine  ? 

Future  woe  and  wrath  to  come. 

Still  thy  prudent  voice  forebodes ; 

When  it  comes  will  we  believe. 

Till  it  comes  wiU  we  go  on 

In  the  way  our  fiithers  went 


veiled  Into  Arabia,  and  advanced  as  fur  as  Meeea»  Hla 
fooUtepe  diffused  on  all  lidet  abundance  and  fertility.  Hlf 
figure  was  enchanting,  hit  itature  lofty,  hU  complexion 
brown,  his  hair  thick,  long,  and  curled ;  and  he  then  wore  a 
beard  and  mustachiof.  Alter  a  leparation  of  a  hundred 
years,  he  rejoined  Eve  on  Mount  Arttfaalk^  near  Mecca  j 
an  eTent  which  gave  that  mount  the  name  of  Are^faith,  or 
Jr^t  that  is,  the  Place  of  Remembrance.  This  Csvour  of 
the  Eternal  Deity  was  accompanied  by  another  not  less 
striking.  By  hte  orders  the  angels  took  a  tent,  Kkaffme^ 
tnm  Paradise,  and  pitched  it  on  the  very  spot  where  after- 
wards the  Keabe  was  erected.  This  is  the  most  sacred  of  the 
tabernacles,  and  the  first  temple  which  was  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Eternal  Deity  by  the  first  of  men,  and  by 
all  his  posterity.  Setk  was  the  founder  of  the  sacred  Keabe  ; 
in  the  same  place  where  the  angels  had  pitched  the  celestial 
tent,  he  erected  a  stone  edifice,  which  he  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  Eternal  Deity."— JD' OAf am. 

"  Bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  years,  Adam  had  reached 
the  limit  of  his  earthly  existence.  At  that  moment  he  longed 
eagerly  for  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  A  legion  of  angels  attended 
upon  his  latest  sigh,  and,  by  the  command  of  the  Eternal 
Being,  received  his  soul.  He  died  on  Friday  the  7th  of 
April,  ^iifaii,  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
The  angels  washed  and  purified  his  body ;  which  was  the 
origin  of  lUoend  ablutions.  The  archangel  MieMael  wrapped 
it  In  a  sheet,  with  perfumes  and  aromatics ;  and  the  archangel 
Gabriel,  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Iraameth,  performed,  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  legion  of  angels,  and  of  the  whole 
fimlly  of  this  first  of  the  patriarchs,  the  Salalk'td-DJenaae  i 
whidi  gave  birth  to  ftmeral  prayers.  The  body  of  Adam  was 
deposited  at  Okar^ui-Kenx  (the  grotto  of  treasure),  upon  the 
mountain  DJebei-Eb^if  CombeyUy  which  overlooks  Mecca.  His 
descendants,  at  his  death,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  souls." 
—D^Ohuim. 

'*  When  Noah  entered  the  ark,  he  took  with  him,  by  the 
command  of  the  Eternal,  the  body  of  Adam,  inclosed  In  a 
box-coflln.  After  the  waters  had  abated,  his  first  care  was  to 
deposit  it  in  the  same  grotto  from  whence  it  had  been  re- 
moved." —  D*Ok$$om. 

^  "  Some  of  the  Pagan  Arabs,  when  they  died,  had  their 
Camel  tied  by  their  Sepulchre,  and  so  left  without  meat  or 
drink  to  perish,  and  accompany  them  to  the  other  world, 


Now  are  thy  words  from  God  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dream,  old  man. 
Or  art  thou  drunk  with  wine  ?' 

27. 

**  So  spake  the  stubborn  net. 

The  unbelieving  ones. 

I  too,  of  stubborn  unbelieving  heart. 

Heard  him,  and  heeded  not. 

It  cliauced,  my  father  went  the  way  of  man. 

He  perlsh*d  in  his  sins. 

The  funeral  rites  were  duly  paid. 

We  bound  a  Camel  to  his  grave. 

And  left  it  there  to  die, 

So  if  the  resurrection  came  i 

Together  they  might  rise. 

I  passed  my  Other's  grave, 

I  heard  the  Camel  moan. 

She  was  his  &vourite  beast. 

One  who  had  carried  me  in  inftncy. 

The  first  that  by  myself  I  leam'd  to  mount. 

Her  limbs  were  lean  with  famine,  and  her  eyes 

Ghastly  Ind  sunk  and  dinu 

She  knew  me  as  I  pass'd. 

She  stared  me  in  the  &ce  ;  * 


lest  thqr  should  be  obliged  at  the  Resarrection  to  go  on  foot, 
which  was  accounted  very  scandalous. 

*'  All  affirmed  that  the  pious,  when  they  come  forth  from 
their  sepulchres,  ^shall  find  ready  prepared  for  them  white- 
winged  Camels  with  saddles  of  gold.  Here  are  some  footsteps 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Arabhms."  —  Sale. 

*'  This  line  is  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  our 
old  Ballads,  so  ftiU  of  beanty.  I  have  never  seen  the  ballad  in 
print,  and  with  some  trouble  have  procured  mly  an  Imperfect 
copy  from  memory.  It  is  necessary  to  Insert  some  of  the  pre> 
ceding  stansas.    The  title  Is, 

*'  OtD  POULTBX*S  If  AB8. 

"At  length  old  age  came  on  her. 

And  she  grew  laint  and  poor ; 
Her  master  he  fell  out  with  her. 

And  tum'd  her  out  of  door. 
Saying,  If  thou  wilt  not  labour, 

I  prithee  go  thy  way, — 
And  never  let  me  see  thy  face 

Until  thy  dying  day. 

**  These  words  she  took  unkind, 

And  on  her  way  she  went. 
For  to  fulfil  her  master's  will 

Always  was  her  intent ; 
The  hills  were  very  high, 

The  vallies  very  bare. 
The  summer  it  was  hot  and  dry,  — 

It  starved  Old  Foulter's  Marc. 

**  Old  Poulter  he  grew  sorrowful, 

And  said  to  his  kinsman  Will, 
rd  have  thee  go  and  seek  the  Mare 

0*er  valley  and  o'er  hill ; 
Go»  gOf  go.  go,  says  Poulter, 

And  make  haste  back  again. 
For  until  thou  hast  found  the  Mare, 

In  grief  I  shall  remain. 

«*  Away  went  WiU  so  wUUngly, 
And  all  day  long  he  sought ; 
Till  when  it  grew  towards  the  night. 
He  in  his  mind  bethought. 
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Uf  hemit  was  tonchM, . .  had  It  heen  human  else  ? 

I  tboQght  that  none  was  near,  and  cut  her  bonds, 

And  drove  her  forth  to  liberty  and  life. 

The  Prophet  Hood  had  leen ; 

He  lifted  up  hla  voice, 

*  Bkaacd  art  thou,  young  man, 

Bleaicd  art  thou,  0  Aawad,  for  the  deed  1 

In  the  Day  of  VisiUtlon, 

In  the  ftarful  hour  of  Judgement, 

God  wdl  remember  thee  I ' 

S& 

«•  The  Daj  at  Tialtation  was  at  hand. 

The  fearful  hour  of  Judgement  hastened  on. 

Lo  I  Shedad*s  mighty  pile  complete, 


He  woold  fo  hone  and  rac  him. 
And  com*  ainin  co-morrow, 

F«r  Ifha  ooald  not  And  tiw  Hart, 
Hu  heart  would  braak  with  sorrow. 


Ho  went  a  Utt1«  farther 

And  tom'd  hb  head  aaide. 
And  juit  by  goodman  Whitfield*!  gate. 

Oh,  there  tb«  Mare  be  tpled. 
He  atk*d  her  how  ihe  did, 

Ske9tarrd  Urn  imtke  face, 
Tken  4ofwm  ike  laid  kerkeadagaim^ 

Skewoam  wracked  ea$e." 


'  Cooeereing  the  Fyramldi,  '*  I  ihall  put  down,**  uf 
Crearcs.  **  that  which  ii  eoofeued  by  the  Arabian  writer*  to 
be  the  BMit  probable  relation,  as  la  reported  by  Ibn  Abd 
Aihokai,  wboae  wovda  ont  of  the  Arable  are  these: —*  The 
rr^tatA  part  of  chrooologers  agree,  that  he  which  ballt  the 
Prrmids  was  Sanrid  Ibo  Salhouk,  King  of  Egjrpt,  who  llred 
time  bmdrsd  year*  before  the  flood.  The  oocaslon  of  this 
WM,  becanae  lie  sav,  tai  his  sleep,  that  the  whole  earth  was 
turned  over  with  the  faafaabltanU  of  It,  the  men  lying  upon 
ibcir  Iboes,  and  the  stars  fUlhigdown  and  striking  one  another, 
vith  a  terrible  noise;  and  being  troubled,  he  concealed  it. 
Ait«r  tbie  1m  saw  the  fixed  stars  fUlhig  to  the  earth,  in  the 
nmiUtode  of  white  fowl,  and  tbej  snatched  op  men,  carrying 
th«sa  between  two  great  mountains ;  and  these  moontalns 
fijtied  npos  thcao,  and  the  shining  stars  were  made  dark. 
A  waking  with  great  fear,  he  assembles  the  chief  priests  of  all 
cae  provinces  of  Egypt,  an  hundred  and  thirty  priesto ;  the 
ctiki  of  them  was  called  AcUmom.  Relating  the  whole 
Buner  to  them,  they  took  the  altitude  of  the  stars,  and,  making 
i*»v  prognostication,  foretold  of  a  de!uge.  The  King  said, 
WUl  It  oome  to  our  country  ?  they  answered.  Yea.  and  will 
de^tn^lt  And  there  remained  a  certain  number  of  years  for 
lo  oome,  and  be  commanded  In  the  mean  space  to  build  the 
?>naBlds,  sod  a  vault  to  be  made,  into  which  the  rirer  Nllus 
entntnf .  should  ran  into  the  countries  of  the  west,  and  into 
tike  land  Al-Sakl.  And  he  filled  them  with  Ulemie$  •  and  with 
■traage  things,  and  with  riches  and  treasures,  and  the  like. 
He  eagraved  In  them  all  things  that  were  told  him  by  wise  men, 
a«  abo  an  profound  sciences,  the  names  ofalakakira  f ,  the  uses 
and  hurts  of  them ;  the  science  of  astrology  and  of  arithmetic, 
aad  of  feooMtry,  and  of  physic.  All  this  may  be  faiterpreted 
by  him  that  knows  their  characters  and  language.  After  he 
had  grren  order  far  this  boildlng,  they  cut  out  vast  columns 


neb  and  ncfa  an  Hpeet.  or  cflnftmantlaB 
I,  vtth  M*OTal  duncMn  ■rcotdingty  Imerfbtd. 

■ilTBtSceilMis,  to  the  maw  of  a  pndew 

ia  AfaolMa  It  to  >lMd  with  ^aad,  •  nibj.    I 

■pril,  which.  It  BUj  ba^  WW  •»• 


The  Palace  of  his  pride. 

Would  ye  behold  its  wonders,  enter  in  I 

I  have  no  heart  to  visit  it 

Time  hath  not  harm*d  the  eternal  monument ', 

Time  is  not  here,  nor  days,  nor  months,  nor  years. 

An  everlasting  now  of  solitude  1 . . 

29. 

**  Te  must  have  heard  their  fiune ; 

Or  likely  ye  have  seen 

The  mighty  Pyramids, . . 

For  sure  those  aweftil  pUes  have  overlived 

The  foeble  generations  of  mankind. 

What  though  unmoved  they  bore  the  deluge  weight,  > 

Survivors  of  the  ruined  world  ? 


and  wonderfhl  stones.    They  fetcht  massy  stones  from  the 
Ethiopians,  and  made  with  these  the  foundation  of  the  three 
Pyramids,  fastoUng  them  together  with  lead  and  htm.  They 
built  the  gates  of  them  forty  cubits  under  ground,  and  they 
made  the  height  of  the  Pyramids  one  hundred  royal  cubits, 
which  are  fifty  of  ours  hi  these  times ;  he  also  made  each  side 
of  them  an  hundred  royal  cubits.     The  beginning  of  this 
building  was  In  a  fortunate  horoscope.    After  that  he  had 
finished  It,  he  corered  It  with  coloured  sattin  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom ;  and  he  appointed  a  solemn  festival,  at  which 
were  present  all  the  InhablUnU  of  his  Ungdom.    Then  he 
built  In  the  western  Pyramid  thirty  treuures,  filled  with  store 
of  riches,  and  utensils,  and  with  signatures  made  of  precious 
stones,  and  with  Instruments  of  Iron,  and  vessels  of  earth,  and 
with  arms  that  rust  not,  and  with  glass  which  might  be  bended 
and  yet  not  broken,  and  with  several  kinds  of  alakaUn,  single 
and  double,  and  with  deadly  poisons,  and  with  other  things 
besides.    He  made  also  In  the  east  Pyramid  divers  celestial 
spheres  and  stars,  and  what  they  sererally  operate  hi  their 
aspects,  and  the  perftunes  which  are  to  be  used  to  them,  and 
the  books  which  treat  of  these  matters.    He  also  put  In  the 
coloured  Pyramid  the  commentaries  of  the  Priests  hi  chests 
of  black  marble,  and  with  every  Priest  a  book,  hi  which  were 
the  wonders  of  hla  profession,  and  of  his  actions,  and  of  his 
nature,  and  what  was  done  in  his  Ume,  and  what  is.  and  what 
shall  be,  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  end  of  It.    He 
placed  In  every  Pyramid  a  treasurer.    The  treasurer  of  the 
westerly  Pyramid  was  a  statue  of  marble  stone,  standing 
upright  with  a  lanoe,  and  upon  his  head  a  serpent,  wreathed. 
He  that  came  near  it,  and  stood  still,  the  serpent  bit  him  on 
one  side,  and  wreathing  round  about  bis  throat  and  killing 
hhn,  returned  to  his  place.    Ho  made  the  treasurer  of  the 
east  Pyramid,  an  Idol  of  bfau:k  agate,  his  eyes  open  and 
shining,  sitting  upon  a  throne  with  a  lance :  when  any  looked 
upon  him,  he  heard  of  one  side  of  him  a  voice,  which  took 
aw^y  his  sense,  so  that  he  fell  prostrate  upon  his  face,  and 
ceased  not  till  he  died.  He  made  the  treasurer  of  the  colourrd 
pyramid  a  statue  of  stone,  called  Albut,  sitting:  he  which 
looked  towards  It  was  drawn  by  the  sUtue,  till  he  stuck  to  It, 
and  could  not  be  separated  from  it,  till  such  time  as  he  died. 
The  Coptltes  write  in  their  books,  that  there  Is  an  Inscription 
engraven  upon  them,  the  exposition  of  which,  In  Arabic,  is 
thb,  "  I  Kino  Sausio  built  the  Pyramids  in  such  and  such  a 
time,  and  finished  them  In  six  years :  he  that  comes  after  me, 
and  says  that  he  Is  equal  to  me.  let  hhn  destroy  them  In  six 
hundred  years  ;  and  yet  it  Is  known,  that  It  Is  easier  to  pluck 
down,  than  to  build  up :  1  also  covered  them,  when  I  had 
finished  them,  with  sattin ;  and  let  him  cover  them  with  matU.*' 
After  that  Almamon  the  Calif  entered  iEgypt.  and  saw  the 
Pyramids,  he  desfred  to  know  what  was  within,  and  there- 
fore would  have  them  opened.    They  told  hhn  It  could  not 
possibly  be  done.    He  replied,  I  will  have  It  certainly  done. 
And  that  hole  was  opened  for  him,  which  stands  open  lo  this 
day,  with  fire  and  vinegar.    Two  smiths  prepared  and  sharp. 
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What  though  their  founder  fln*d  with  mirades 

And  wealth  miraculous  their  spacious  vaults  ? 

Compared  with  yonder  fiibric,  and  they  shrink 

The  baby  wonders  of  a  woman's  work, 

ao. 

'*  Here  emerald  columns  o*er  the  marble  courts 

Shed  their  green  rays,  as  when  amid  a  shower 

The  sun  shines  loveliest  on  the  vernal  com. 

Here  Shedad  bade  the  sapphire  floor  be  laid. 

As  though  with  feet  divine 

To  tread  on  axure  light. 

Like  the  blue  pavement  of  the  flnnament. 


ened  the  iron  and  enginei,  which  they  forced  in,  and  there 
wai  a  great  expenie  in  the  opening  of  it.  The  thickneM  of 
the  walU  was  found  to  be  twenty  cublti ;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  end  of  the  wall,  behind  the  place  they  had  digged, 
there  was  an  ewer  of  green  emerald :  In  it  were  a  thousand 
dinars  very  weighty,  erery  dinar  was  an  ounce  of  our  ounces ; 
they  wondered  at  It,  but  knew  not  the  meaning  of  it.  Theu 
Almamoic  said,  Cast  up  the  account  how  much  hath  been 
spent  in  making  the  entrance ;  they  cast  It  up,  and  lo  It  was 
the  same  sum  which  they  found ;  it  neither  exceeded  nor  was 
defectire.  Within  they  found  a  square  well,  In  the  square 
of  it  there  were  doors,  erery  door  opened  into  a  house  (or 
vault).  In  which  there  w^re  dead  bodies  wrapped  up  in  linen. 
They  found  towards  the  top  of  the  Pyramid,  a  chamber,  in 
which  there  was  a  hollow  stone :  In  it  was  a  statue  of  stone 
•like  a  man,  and  within  it  a  man,  upon  whom  was  a  breast- 
plate of  gold  set  with  Jewels ;  upon  his  breast  was  a  sword  of 
iuTaluable  price,  and  at  his  head  a  carbuncle  of  the  bigness  of 
an  egg,  shining  like  the  light  of  the  day ;  and  upon  hhn 
were  characters  written  with  a  pen,  no  roan  knows  what  they 
signify.  After  Almamon  had  opened  it,  men  entered  Into  it 
for  many  years,  and  descended  bf  the  slippery  passage  which 
is  in  it ;  and  some  of  them  came  out  safe,  and  others  died.*  ** — 
GreavcM't  F^ttmUograpkSa, 

1  The  Carbuncle  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  subterranean 
palaces  of  Romance.  1  hare  no  where  seen  so  circumstantial 
an  account  of  its  wonderful  properties  as  In  a  passage  of 
Thoanus,  quoted  by  Stephanius  in  his  Notes  to  Saao-Gram- 
maticus. 

'*  Whilst  the  King  was  at  Bologna,  a  stone,  wonder^l  In 
Its  species  and  nature,  was  brought  to  him  fma  the  Bast 
Indies,  by  a  roan  unknown,  who  appeared  by  his  manners  to 
be  a  Barbarian.  It  sparkled  as  though  all  burning  with  an 
Incredible  splendour,  flashing  radiance,  and  shooting  on  every 
side  its  beams.  It  filled  the  surrounding  air  to  a  great  dbtaoce 
with  a  light  scarcely  by  any  eyes  endurable.  In  this  also  it 
was  wonderfbl,  that  being  most  Impatient  of  the  earth,  If  it 
was  confined.  It  would  force  Its  way,  and  Immediately  fly 
aloft ;  neither  could  It  be  contained  by  any  art  of  man.  In  a 
narrow  place,  but  appeared  only  to  love  those  of  ample  extent. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  purity,  stained  by  no  soil  nor  spot. 
Certain  shape  It  had  none,  for  Its  figure  was  Inconstant  and 
momentarily  changing,  and  though  at  a  distance  It  was  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye.  It  would  not  sufler  Itself  to  be  handled  with 
Impunity,  but  hurt  those  who  obstinately  struggled  with  It, 
as  many  persons  before  many  spectators  experienced.  If  by 
chance  any  part  of  It  was  broken  off,  for  It  was  not  very  hard, 
U  became  nothing  less.**  •—  T^smmm,  Ub.  tHI. 


•  SliMt  ihb  iMM  WM  vTltMn,  I  lwv«  fbaod  In  F»7>»  iht  hlil4Mr7  of  diU 
fhbl*.  It  ««  lnTcnicd  M  •  rlddlvor  ■IWnof^  o#./lrr.  hj  ■  Knnch  phy* 
•ktMi,  eallvd  Fvmcile  bv  lh«  ttputlih  kuttior,  and  |mUi*hcd  ti;  him  In  ■ 
lMal«K««,  Of  mkdUt*  fir— i  tmmtU.  Tfom  hcnc*  H  «M  rttncwri,  snd 
MM  M«  trW* «■  MImM*, amthcrybjiMnk.  «ho hU  vtUiot  •  eiwimkm 
vtNft,  Oi  Jrsmmtt  Natu«j«  ;  and  •  aopjr  of  tbU  Ivticr  cam*  lat*  tiw  harndt 
•f  ThiMRM.  H«  dtMwvtnri  th*  d#(«i«loa  Uw  Ut*.  tm  «  memA  mAitiam  of 
tm  bwMn  Im4  bmm  jntiauttj  publulMd  M  Frtgiktan. 


Here  self-suspended  hangs  in  air. 

As  its  pure  substance  loathed  material  touch. 

The  living  carbuncle ;  * 

Sun  of  the  lofty  dome. 

Darkness  hath  no  dominion  o*er  Its  beams  ; 

Intense  it  glows,  an  ever-flowing  spring 
Of  radiance,  like  the  day-flood  in  its  soiircc. 

SI. 

**  Impious  1  the  Trees  of  vegetable  gold 

Such  as  in  £den*s  groves 

Yet  innocent  it  grew ;« 

Impious !  he  made  his  boast,  though  Heaven  bad  hid 


tote 

"s 


of  the 


In  the  Mirror  of  Stones,  Carbuncles  are  said  to  be 
and  female.    The  females  throw  out  their  brighi 
sUrs  appear  burning  within  the  males. 

Like  many  other  Jewels,  the  Carbuncle  was  sa] 
an  animal  substance,  formed  in  the  serpent.    Tb» 
ingenious  method  of  presenring  it  from  the 
charmer,  Is  related  In  an  after-note.    Book  u. 

*  ••  Adam,'*  says  a  Moorish  author,  **  after  having 
forbidden  (hilt,  sought  to  hide  himself  uoder  the  shade  of  cbe 
trees  that  form  the  bowers  of  Paradise:  the  Gold  aad  SUtct 
trees  refused  their  shade  to  the  father  of  the  himiaB  rare. 
God  asked  them,  why  they  did  so  ?  '  Because,*  replied  c^* 
Trees, '  Adam  has  transgressed  against  your  conmaadmmt. 
*  Ye  have  done  well,*  answered  the  Creator ;  *  and  Chat  yoor 
fidelity  may  be  rewarded,  'tis  ray  decree  that 
after  became  your  slaves,  and  that  In  search  of 
shall  dig  Into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.* 

**  The  black  lead  of  Borrodale  is  described  as  lying  fa  Ibr 
mine  In  the  form  of  a  tree ;  it  bath  a  body  or  root,  and  *< 
or  branches  fly  from  It  in  different  directions:  the  root 
body  is  the  finest  black  lead,  and  the  branches  at  the 
mities  the  worse  the  farther  they  fly.   The  veins  or 
sometimes  shoot  out  to  the  surftce  of  the  ground.  "—^ 
M»*«  Hist,  vf  CttmberUmd, 

**  They  have  founde  by  experlanoe,  that  the  vetai  of 
a  living  tree,  and  that  the  same  by  all  waies  thai  it 
and  springeth  from  the  roote  by  the  softe  pores  aod 
of  the  earth,  putteth  forth  branches,  even  unto  the 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  ceaseth  not  untill  it  diacovar  llaetf 
the  open  aire :  at  which  time  it  sheweth  fortbe  oertalne 
tiful  colours  In  the  steede  of  floures,  round  stcnes  af  coUca 
earth  In  the  steede  of  frultes ;  and  thlnne  plates  Initsmh  otf 
leaves.  They  say  that  the  roote  of  the  golden  tree  eatcadKb 
to  the  center  of  the  earth,  aad  there  taketh  nohshnniii  «f 
increase :  for  the  deeper  that  they  dig,  they  flnde  the  Cmnkffs 
thereof  to  be  so  much  the  greater,  as  Carre  as  they  as^  ftiUowe 
it,  for  abundance  of  water  springing  In  the  aountaina.  Of 
the  branches  of  this  tree,  they  finde  some  as  small  as  a 
thread,  and  others  as  bigge  as  a  man's  finger,  aroordiair  e<» 
the  largeness  or  straightnesse  of  the  riftes  aad  diftes.  Tha? 
have  sometimes  chanced  upon  whole  caves,  sastaiaed  aad 
home  up  as  It  were  with  golden  plllers,  and  this  la  the  wain 
by  the  which  the  branches  ascende :  the  which  be4ag  ftUwi 
with  the  substance  of  the  trunke  creeping  fhaa  bcoeaSh.  the 
branche  maketh  Itself  wale  by  whiche  It  mate  pass  oat.  It  t» 
oftentimes  divided,  by  encountring  with  some  klndc  of 
stone  i  yet  is  it  in  other  cliftes  nourished  by  the 
aad  virtue  of  the  roote."  —  Pktro  UtkrUrt. 

**  Metals."  says  Herrera,  (&  S.  15.)  "  are  like  pUnla 
In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  with  their  trunk  aad  boughs,  whkh 
are  the  veins ;  for  it  appears  tn  a  certain  maonvr,  dm  V^ 
plants  they  go  on  growing,  not  because  they  have  any  \m 
life,  but  because  they  are  produced  in  the  entrmlltof  the 
by  the  virtue  of  the  sun  and  of  the  planeu ;  and  so  they  ■«  «e 
Increasing.  And  as  meUls  are  thus,  as  It  wvre,  planto  h 
in  the  earth  i  so  plants  are  animals  flaed  to 
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So  d<«p  the  bdneful  ore. 
That  they  should  branch  and  bud  for  him, 
That  art  should  force  their  blossoms  and  their  fruit, 
And  re*create  for  him  whate'er 
Was  lost  in  Paradise. 
Therefore  at  Shedad's  voice 
Here  tower'd  the  palm,  a  silver  trunk. 
The  fine  gold  net-work  ^  growing  out 

Loose  from  its  rugged  boughs. 
Tsin  as  the  cedar  of  the  mountain,  here 
Rose  the  gold  branches,  hung  with  emerald  leaves, 
ffioisom'd  with  pearls,  and  rich  with  ruby  fruit 

32. 

**  O  Ad !  my  country  I  evil  was  the  day 

That  thy  unhappy  sons 

Crouch'd  at  this  Nimrod*8  throne,* 

And  idaced  him  on  the  pedestal  of  power. 

And  laid  their  liberties  beneath  his  feet. 

Bobbing  their  children  of  the  heritance 

Their  fiithers  handed  down. 
What  was  to  liim  the  squandered  wealth? 
What  was  to  him  the  burthen  of  the  land, 
The  lavished  misery? 
He  did  but  speak  his  will. 
And,  like  the  blasting  Siroc  of  the  sands. 
The  ruin  of  the  royal  voice 
Found  its  way  every-where. 
I  marvel  not  that  he,  whose  power 
No  earthly  law,  no  human  feeling  curbed, 
Mock'd  at  the  living  God  I 

33. 

*  And  now  the  King's  command  went  forth 

Among  the  people,  bidding  old  and  young, 

Husband  and  wife,  the  master  and  the  slave. 

All  tlie  coUected  multitudes  of  Ad, 

Here  to  repair,  and  hold  high  festival. 

That  he  might  see  his  people,  they  behold 

Their  King's  magnificence  and  power. 


I  taiofll  bf  the  alfanent  which  Nature  has  prorlded  for  them  at 
t^i«ir  bfrth:  And  to  aninuli,  as  they  hare  a  more  perfect 
t'm;,  a  feoM  and  knowledge  hath  been  given,  to  go  about 
ud  seek  their  alfancnt.  So  that  barren  earth  is  the  support 
tA  tadal.  and  iertile  earth  of  plants,  and  plants  of  animals : 
thv  Tfu  perieet  sening  the  more  perfect.** 

^  "  A  great  nnmber  of  stringy  fibres  seem  to  stretch  out 
from  the  boogbs  of  the  Palm,  on  each  side,  which  cross  one 
tocher  in  socfa  a  manner  that  they  take  out  from  between  the 
ooajcju  a  sort  of  bark  like  close  net- work,  and  this  they  spin 
o(U  vlch  the  hand,  and  with  it  make  cords  of  all  sizes,  which 
are  miMtly  naed  In  Egjpt.  They  also  make  of  it  a  sort  of 
bnufa  lor  dothea."—  Po€vcke. 

*  Shedad  waa  the  first  King  of  the  Adltes.  I'  hare  oma* 
mntti  his  palace  leas  profusely  than  the  Oriental  writers 
vbo  describe  It.  In  the  notes  to  the  Bakar-Danush  is  the 
Mlowing  aceosmt  of  its  magnificence  from  the  Tqfat  al  Afa^ 
JeUt. 

**  A  pleasant  and  elevated  spot  being  fixed  upon,  Shuddaud 
dhpstcfaed  an  hondred  chiefs  to  collect  skilful  artists  and 
ftorkneo  from  aU  oouutries.  He  al«o  commanded  the  mo- 
ftvdtt  of  Syria  and  Ormus  to  send  him  all  their  jewels  and 
predoos  stones.  Forty  camel-loads  of  gold,  silrer,  and 
jewels,  were  daily  used  In  the  building,  which  contained  a 
tiMosand  spadoos  quadrangles  of  many  thousand  rooms.  In 
I  be  areas  were  artificial  trees  of  gold  and  silver,  whose  leaves 
were  emeralds,  and  fmlts  clusters  of  pearls  and  jewels.    The 


The  day  of  festival  arrived ; 

Hither  they  came,  the  old  man  and  the  boy. 

Husband  and  wife,  the  master  and  the  slave. 

Hither  they  came.     From  yonder  high  tower  top. 

The  loftiest  of  the  Palace,  Shedad  look'd 
Down  on  his  tribe  :  their  tents  on  yonder  sands 
Rose  like  the  countless  billows  of  the  sea ; 
Their  tread  and  voices  like  the  ocean  roar. 
One  deep  confusion  of  tumultuous  sounds. 
They  saw  their  King's  magnificence,  beheld 
His  palace  sparkling  like  the  Angel  domes 
Of  Paradise,  his  Garden  like  the  bowers 
Of  early  Eden,  and  they  shouted  out, 
'  Great  is  the  Kiog  1  a  God  upon  the  earth  !* 

34. 

*<  Intoxicate  with  joy  and  pride. 

He  heard  their  blasphemies ; 

And  in  his  wantonness  of  heart  he  bade 

The  Prophet  Houd  be  brought ; 

And  o*er  the  marble  courts. 

And  o'er  the  gorgeous  rooms 

Glittering  with  gems  and  gold, 

He  led  the  Man  of  God. 

*  Is  not  this  a  stately  pile?* 

Cried  the  monarch  in  his  joy. 

*  Hath  ever  eye  beheld. 

Hath  ever  thought  conceived. 

Place  more  magnificent  ? 

Houd,  they  say  that  Heaven  imparteth 

Words  of  wisdom  to  thy  lips ; 

Look  at  the  riches  round. 

And  value  them  aright. 

If  so  thy  wisdom  can.* 

35. 

"  The  Prophet  heard  his  vaunt. 

And,  with  an  awefUl  smile,  he  answer'd  him, 

'  O  Shedad  I  only  in  the  hour  of  death  ^ 

We  learn  to  value  things  like  these  aright* 

ground  was  strowed  with  ambergris,  musk,  and  saflh>n. 
Between  every  two  of  the  artificial  trees  waa  planted  one  of 
delicious  fruit.  This  romantic  abode  took  up  five  hundred 
years  in  the  completion.  When  finished,  Shuddaud  marched 
to  view  it ;  and,  when  arrived  near,  divided  two  hundred 
thousand  youthful  slaves,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Damascus,  into  four  detachments,  which  were  sta- 
tioned in  cantonments  prepared  for  their  reception  on  each 
side  of  the  garden,  towards  which  he  proceeded  with  his 
favourite  courtiers.  Suddenly  was  heard  in  the  air  a  voice 
like  thunder,  and  Shuddaud,  looking  up,  Iwheld  a  personage 
of  majestic  figure  and  stem  aspect,  who  said,  *  I  am  the 
Angel  of  Death,  commissioned  to  seise  thy  impure  soul.* 
Shuddaud  exclaimed,  *  Give  me  leisure  to  enter  the  garden ; ' 
and  was  descending  from  his  horse,  when  the  selzer  of  life 
snatched  away  his  Impure  spirit,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the 
ground.  At  the  same  time  lightnings  fiashed,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  army  of  the  infidel ;  and  the  rose-garden  of  Irlm 
became  concealed  from  the  sight  of  man.'* 

'  Lamai  relates,  that  a  great  Monarch,  whom  he  does  not 
name,  having  erected  a  superb  Palace,  wished  to  show  it  to 
every  man  of  talents  and  taste  in  the  city :  he  therefore  in- 
vited them  to  a  banquet,  and  after  the  repast  was  finished, 
asked  them  If  they  knew  any  building  more  magnificent,  and 
more  perfect,  in  the  architecture,  in  the  ornaments  and  in 
the  fixmilure.  All  the  guests  contented  themselves  with  ex- 
pressing their  admiration,  and  lavishing  praise,  except  one, 


' 
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36. 

**  *  Hast  thou  a  fiiult  to  And 

In  all  thine  eyes  have  seen  ?  * 

With  nnadmoniihed  pride,  the  King  ezdaf  m*d» 

*  Tea!*  said  the  Man  of  God  ; 

*  The  walls  are  weak,  the  building  ill  secure. 

Azrael  can  enter  in  I 

The  Sarsar  can  pierce  through, 

The  Icy  Wind  of  Death.* 

37. 
**  I  waa  beside  the  Monarch  when  he  spake ; 
Gentle  the  Prophet  spake. 
But  in  his  eye  there  dwelt 
A.  sorrow  that  disturbed  me  while'  I  gaxed. 
The  countenance  of  Shedad  fell. 
And  anger  sat  upon  his  paler  lips. 
He  to  the  high  tower-top  the  Prophet  led. 
And  pointed  to  the  multitude. 
And  as  again  they  shouted  out, 

*  Great  is  the  King!  a  God  upon  the  Earth  ! * 
With  dark  and  threatful  smile  to  Houd  he  tum'd, 

'  Say  they  aright,  O  Prophet  7  is  the  King 

Great  upon  earth,  a  God  among  mankind  ?  * 

The  Prophet  answered  not; 

Over  that  infinite  multitude 

He  roll'd  his  ominous  eyes. 

And  tean  which  could  not  be  supprest  gush*d  forth. 

38. 
**  Sudden  an  uproar  rose, 

A  cry  of  joy  below ; 

*  The  messenger  is  come ! 

Kail  fh>m  Mecca  comes. 

He  brings  the  boon  obtain'd!* 

39. 

"  Forth  as  we  went  we  saw  where  overhead 

There  hung  a  deep  black  cloud. 

To  which  the  multitude 

With  joyful  eyes  look'd  up. 

And  blest  the  coming  rain. 

The  Messenger  addrcst  the  King 

And  told  his  tale  of  joy. 

40. 
«<  •  To  Mecca  I  repair*d. 
By  the  Red  Hillock  knelt. 
And  call*d  on  God  for  rain. 
My  prayer  ascended,  and  was  heard ; 
Three  clouds  appear'd  in  heaven, 


who  led  a  Kdred  aod  anstere  life,  and  was  one  of  thoM  per- 
sons whom  the  Arabians  call  Zahed. 

This  maa  spoke  ver)'  fr<«lr  to  the  Prince,  and  said  to  hin, 
**  Ifind  a  great  defect  Id  this  building ;  it  it,  that  the  foundation 
Is  not  good,  nor  the  walls  suaclentljr  strong,  so  that  Asrael 
can  eDti>r  on  ererj  side,  and  the  Sariar  can  easily  pass 
throuah.**  And  when  thej  showed  bin  tho  walls  of  the 
Palace  ornamented  with  asure  and  gold,  of  which  the  marvel- 
loos  workmanship  lurpassed  In  costllnass  the  richness  of  the 
material!,  he  replied.  "  There  Is  still  a  great  inconvenience 
here ;  It  Is.  that  we  can  never  estimate  those  works  well  till 
we  are  laid  liarkward*/*  Signifying  bj  theM  words,  that  we 
n^er  understand  thne  things  rightly  till  we  are  upon  our 
ifc«th.tM«l.  whrn  we  discover  tholr  vanity —  D'Htrbeiot. 


One  white,  and  like  the  flying  cloud  of  nooo. 

One  red,  as  It  had  drunk  the  evening  beams. 

One  black  and  heavy  with  its  load  of  nin. 

A  voice  went  forth  tnm  Heaven, 

«  Cbooae,  Kaia,  of  the  three : " 

I  thank'd  the  gracioua  Rvwvr, 

And  choae  the  black  cloud,  heavy  with  its  wvslrh.' 

•  Right  1  right  1  *  a  thousand  tongnea  exdaim'd. 

And  all  was  merriment  and  joy. 

41. 

**  Then  stood  the  Prophet  up,  and  cried  alood, 

*  Woe,  woe  to  Irem  1  woe  to  Ad ! 

DxATH  is  gone  up  into  her  palaces  1 

Woe  I  woe  !  a  day  of  guilt  and  puniahment ; 

A  day  of  desolation !  * — As  he  spake. 

His  large  eye  roll'd  in  horror,  and  ao  deep 

Hia  tone.  It  secm'd  some  Spirit  from  within 

Breathed  through  his  moveless  lips  the  noeartliTy 

voice.! 

43. 

**  All  looks  were  tum*d  to  him.     «  O  Ad  !*  he  crieX 

'  Dear  native  land,  by  all  remembrances 

Of  childhood,  by  all  joys  of  manhood  dear; 

O  Yale  of  many  Waters ;  mom  and  night 

My  age  must  groan  for  you.  and  to  the  grave 

Go  down  in  sorrow.    Thou  wilt  give  thy  fniitv 

But  who  shall  gather  them?  thy  grapes  wHI  riprn. 

But  who  shall  tread  the  wine-preas  ?  I>1y  the  wnrh. 

Tc  who  would  live  and  save  your  souls  altve* 

For  strong  is  his  right  hand  that  bends  the  Bow, 

The  Arrows  that  he  shoots  are  aharp. 

And  err  not  from  their  aim ! '  < 

43. 

-  With  that  a  fkithftd  hw 

Prest  through  the  throng  to  join  him.     Then  tm^ 

Mockery  and  mirth;  'GOfbaki  head!*  andt&ey  rolxJ 

Curses  with  laughter.     He  set  forth,  yet  once 

Look*d  back : . .  his  eye  fell  on  me,  and  he  ralld 

*  Aswad !  * . .  it  staitled  me . .  It  terrified  ; . . 

*  Aswad  ]  *  again  he  call'd, . .  and  1  almost 

Had  foUow'd  him. . .  O  moment  fled  too  soon  \ 

O  moment  IrrpooveralUy  lost  I 

The  shouts  of  mockery  made  a  coward  of  oie ; 

He  went,  and  I  remaln'd,  in  fear  of  Mam  ! 


*'  He  went,  and  darker  grew 
The  deepening  cloud  above 


>  Las  horrendaa  paiabras 
sallr  por  una  trompa 
y  qua  los  yertos  laUoa  no 


*  '*  Death  la  come  up  into  our  windows,  and  entered 
oor  palaces,  to  cot  off  the  rhlldrea  ttom 
young  men  tnm  the  streets. "—  Jertmimk,  Ix.  SI. 

**  The  Trees  shall  give  fhdt,  and  who  shall 
ThB  Grapes  shall  ripen,  and  who  shall  tread  theoi  ? 
places  shall  be  detohtte  of  men.**~l  Cadras,  xvi  t9k 

*•  For  Strang  Is  his  right  hand  that  heodesh  Hw 
arrow!  that  he  sbooteth  are  sharp,  and  shall  not  mi 
they  begin  to  be  shot  into  the  ands  of  the  world.'*,  t 
avl.  IS. 


and  tlw 
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At  length  It  open*d,  and . .  O  God  !  O  God  I 

There  were  no  waters  there  I 

There  fell  no  kindly  rain  1 

The  Sanar  from  its  womb  went  forth, 

The  Icy  Wind  of  Death. 

45. 

**  They  fell  around  me ;  thousands  fell  around. 

The  King  and  all  his  people  fell; 

Alll  aU !  they  perish'd  aU  I 

I . .  only  I . .  was  left. 

There  came  a  Voice  to  me  and  said, 

*  In  the  Day  of  Visitation, 

In  the  fearful  hour  of  Judgement, 

God  hath  remembered  thee.' 

46. 

<*  When  ffhnn  an  agony  of  prayer  I  rose. 

And  from  the  scene  of  death 

Attempted  to  go  forth. 

The  way  was  open,  I  could  see 

No  barrier  to  my  steps. 

But  loond  these  bowers  the  Arm  of  God 

Had  drawn  a  mighty  chain, 

A  barrier  that  no  human  force  might  break. 

Twice  I  essay'd  to  pass ; 

With  that  a  Voice  was  heard, 

<  O  Aswad,  be  content,  and  bless  the  Lord  I 

One  charitable  deed  hath  saved 

Thy  soul  from  utter  death. 

O  Aswad,  sinful  man  ! 

When  by  long  penitence 

Thou  feeFst  thy  soul  prepared 

Breathe  up  the  wish  to  die. 

And  Asrael  comes  in  answer  to  thy  prayer.* 

47. 

"  A  miserable  man 

From  Earth  and  Heaven  shut  out, 

I  heard  the  dreadful  Voice. 

I  lookM  around  my  prison-place. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  there. 

Where'er  I  look'd  they  lay. 

They  mouldered,  moulder'd  here, . . 

Their  very  bones  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

So  many  years  have  pass'd ! 

So  many  weary  ages  have  gone  by  1 

And  still  I  linger  here. 

Still  groaning  with  the  burthen  of  my  sins, 

Not  yet  have  dared  to  breathe 

Tlie  prayer  to  be  released. 

46. 

**  Oh  !  who  can  tell  the  unspeakable  misery 

Of  soUtude  like  this  1 

Ho  soond  hath  ever  reach*d  my  ear 

Save  of  the  passing  wind. 

The  fountain's  everlasting  flow. 

The  forest  in  the  gale. 

The  pattering  of  the  shower, 


'  **  There  are  lercral  trees  or  ilirnbs  of  the  genui  Mimosa. 
^e  of  these  trees  drops  Its  branches  whenerer  any  person 
aproacbec  it,  seeming  as  If  It  saluted  tliose  who  retire  under 
%  shade.  Tfab  mute  hospitality  has  so  endeared  this  tree  to 
vr-  A  rabiaas,  tbM  the  liyurlng  or  cutting  of  it  down  is  strictly 
''*hibtted.**— >*A4KJkr. 
s  -  The  Angel  of  Death/'  say  the  Rabbis,  **  holdeth  his  sword 


Sounds  dead  and  mournful  all. 

No  bird  hath  ever  closed  her  wing 

Upon  these  solitary  bowers. 

No  insect  sweetly  buzs'd  amid  these  groves* 

From  all  things  that  have  life, 

Save  only  me,  oonceal'd. 

This  Tree  alone,  that  o'er  my  head 

Hangs  down  its  hospitable  bougbs. 

And  bends  its  whispering  leaves 

As  though  to  welcome  me. 

Seems  to  partake  of  life ;  ^ 

I  love  it  as  my  friend,  ray  only  friend ! 

49. 

**  I  know  not  for  what  ages  I  have  dragg'd 

This  miserable  life ; 

How  often  I  have  seen 

These  ancient  trees  renew'd ; 

What  countless  generations  of  mankind 

Have  risen  and  fidlen  asleep, 

And  I  remain  the  same  I 

My  garment  hath  not  waxen  old. 

And  the  sole  of  my  shoe  is  not  worn. 

50. 

"  Sinner  that  I  have  been, 

I  dare  not  offer  up  a  prayer  to  die. 

O  mercifhl  Lord  God  ! . . 

But  when  it  is  thy  will. 

But  when  I  have  atoned 

For  mine  iniquities, 

And  sufferings  have  made  pure 

My  soul  with  sin  defiled, 

Release  me  in  thine  own  good  time  ; . . 

I  will  not  cease  to  praise  thee,  O  my  God  !  '* 

51. 

Silence  ensued  awhile ; 

Then  Zeinab  answer'd  him ; 

"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Aswad  I  for  the  Lord, 

Who  saved  thy  soul  fh)m  Hell, 

Will  call  thee  to  him  in  his  own  good  time. 

And  would  that  when  my  soul 

Breathed  up  the  wish  to  die, 

Axrael  might  visit  me ! 

Then  would  I  follow  where  my  babes  are  gone, 

And  join  Hodeirah  now  1 " 

52. 

She  ceased ;  and  the  rushing  of  wings 

Was  heard  in  the  stillness  of  night. 

And  Axrael,  the  Death- Angel,  stood  before  them. 

His  countenance  was  dark, 

Solemn,  but  not  severe. 

It  awed,  but  struck  no  terror  to  the  heart 

'*  Zeinab,  thy  wish  is  heard  I 

Aswad,  thine  hour  is  come  !  " 

They  fell  upon  the  ground  and  blest  the  voice ; 

And  Asrael  from  his  sword 

Let  fall  the  drops  of  bitterness  and  death.  > 


in  his  hand  at  the  bed's  head,  having  on  the  end  thereof  three 
drops  of  gall ;  ttie  sick  man  spying  this  deadly  Angel,  openeth 
his  mouth  with  fear,  and  then  those  drops  fall  In,  of  which 
one  klUeth  him,  the  second  maketh  him  pale,  the  third  rottcth 
and  purlfleth."—  PurcAas. 

Possibly  the  expression— to  taste  the  bitterness  of  death, 
may  refer  to  this. 
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53. 

*  Me  too  I  me  too !  "  yoang  Thalaba  excbdm*d. 

As  wild  with  grief  he  kise'd 

His  Mother's  livid  hand. 

His  Mother's  Uvid  lips; 

*«  O  Angd  I  take  me  too  I  " 

64. 

**  Son  of  Hodeirah  I  **  the  Death- Angel  said, 

**  It  is  not  yet  the  hour. 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  thou  art  chosen  forth 

To  do  the  will  of  Heaven ; 

To  avenge  thy  father's  death. 

The  murder  of  thy  race  ; 

To  work  the  mightiest  enterpriae 

That  mortal  man  hath  wrought. 

Live  !  and  aEMXMBxa  Dkstihy 

Hath  hake'd  thmx  FaoM  kakkimdI** 

65. 

He  ceased,  and  he  was  gone. 

Toung  Thalaba  look'd  round,. . 

The  Palace  and  the  groves  were  seen  no  more. 

He  stood  amid  the  Wilderness,  alone. 


THALABA  THE  DESTROYER. 


THB   SECOND   BOOK. 


>  Siiit  lie«C  expertei  tIUb  lensuique,  eapetiuok 
JuMA  tamen  auperum  TeDti." 

Mambfimi  Comslamiimmt. 


1. 

Not  in  the  desert. 

Son  of  Hodeirah, 

Thou  art  abandon'd  I 

The  co-ezistent  Are, 

Which  to  the  Dens  of  Darkness  burnt  for  thee. 

Bums  yet,  and  yet  shall  bum. 

9. 

In  the  Domdaniel  caverns, 

Under  the  Roots  of  the  Ocean* 

Met  the  Masters  of  the  Spell. 

Before  them  in  the  vault, 

Blifiiig  unfuel'd  tnm  its  floor  of  rock. 

Ten  magic  flames  arose. 

*■  Bum,  ipystlc  flres ;  **  Abdaldar  cried ; 

**  Bum  while  Hodeirah's  dreaded  race  exist 

This  is  the  appointed  hour. 

The  hour  that  shall  secure  these  dens  of  night** 

t  **  Tbc  manner  how  the  Teraphim  were  made  la  Ibndly 
eoncelt««l  that  among  the  Rabbiea.  They  killed  a  man  that 
«a«  a  flrtt-born  aon,  and  wrung  oif  hia  head,  and  aeaaonad  It 
« (th  aali  and  apices,  and  wrote,  upon  a  plate  ufgcrtd,  the  name  of 


L.. 


"  Dim  they  bum  I**  excbOm'd 
**  Dim  they  bum,  and  now  they  wv 
Okba  lifts  the  arm  of  death: 
They  waver, .  .  they  go  out  I 


4. 

"  Curse  on  his  hasty  hand  I" 

Khawla  exclaim'd  in  writh. 

The  woman-flend  exdaim'd, 

<*  Cune  on  his  hasty  hand,  the  fool  hath  fiul'd 

Eight  cmly  are  gone  out" 

5. 

A  Teraph  stood  against  the  caveRi-Me,> 

A  new-bom  inftnt*s  head. 

Which  KhawU  at  iU  hour  of  birth  had  leiaed. 

And  from  the  shoulden  wrung. 

It  stood  upon  a  plate  of  gold. 

An  unclean  Spirit's  name  inscrib'd  beneath. 

The  cheeks  were  deathy  dark. 

Dark  the  dead  skin  upon  the  hairless  ikull ; 

The  lips  were  bluey  pale; 

Only  the  eyes  had  life. 

They  gleam'd  with  demon  U^t 


6. 

-  Tell  me !  '*  quoth  Khawla,  **  is  the  Fire  gone 

That  threats  the  Masters  of  the  Spefl  ?  * 

The  dead  lips  moved  and  spake, 

•*  The  Fire  still  bums  that  thnate 

The  Masters  of  the  SpelL" 


7. 

*•  Curse  on  thee,  Okba  !**  Khawla  crM, 

As  to  the  den  the  Sorcerer  came; 

He  bore  the  dagger  in  his  hand. 

Red  fhmi  the  murder  of  Hodeiiah*B 

**  Behold  those  unextingulsh'd 

The  Fire  stUl  bums  that  threats 

The  Masters  of  the  Spell ! 

Okba,  wert  thou  weak  of  heart? 

Okba,  wert  thou  blind  of  eye? 

Thy  fate  and  ours  were  on  the  lot, 

Aud  we  believ'd  the  lying  Stan, 

That  said  thy  hand  might  seise  the  auspidooa 

Thou  hast  let  slip  the  reins  of  Destiny, . .  . 

Curse  thee,  curse  thee,  Okbal"* 


The  Murderer,  answering,  said, 

**  O  vened  in  all  enchanted  lore. 

Thou  better  knowcst  Okba^  soul  I 

Eight  blows  I  struck,  eight  home-driven 

Needed  no  second  stroke 

From  this  envenom*d  blade. 

Te  fhmn  at  me  as  if  the  will  had  ftfl'd; 

As  if  ye  did  not  know 
My  double  danger  fhxn  Hodeirah*s 
The  deeper  hale  I  feel. 
The  stronger  motive  that  Inspired  my 


I 


an  undean  aplrlC,  and  put  It 
lighted  eamtlet  before  It,  and  wonhlpped 
Matri  ami  Atmm» 
By  il«*M  £<nnMr.  It  U  aaid  to  be  the  head  of  a 
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Te  fh>wn  as  if  my  hasty  fault. 

My  m^directed  blow. 

Had  vared  tbe  enemy ; 

And  not  the  Stan  that  woidd  not  give, 

And  not  your  feeble  speUa 

That  could  not  force,  the  sign 

^liich  of  the  whole  was  he. 

IHd  ye  not  bid  roe  strike  thera  all  ? 

Said  ye  not  root  and  branch  should  be  destroy'd  ? 

I  beard  Hodeirah's  dying  groan, 

1  heard  his  Children's  shriek  of  death, 

And  sought  to  consnmmate  the  work ; 

But  o>r  the  two  remaining  lives 

A  cloud  unpieroeable  had  risen, 

A  eloufl  that  mock^  my  searching  eyl^s. 

I  would  ha?e  probed  it  with  the  dagger-point. 

The  dagger  was  repell'd ; 

A  Voice  came  forth  and  said, 

<  Son  of  Penlitkm,  cease  1    Thou  canst  not  change 

llliat  in  the  Book  of  Destiny  is  written.*  ** 

9. 

Khawla  to  the  Teraph  ttun'd, 

**  Tell  me  where  the  Prophet's  hand 

£ONlea  our  destined  enemy  ?  ** 

The  dead  lips  spake  again, 

**  I  view  the  seas,  I  view  the  land, 

I  eearch  the  Ocean  and  the  Earth  1 

Not  on  Ocean  is  the  Boy, 


n 


u 


Kot  on  Earth  his  steps  are  seen. 

10. 

A  mightier  power  than  we,*'  Lobaba  cried, 

*'  Protects  our  destined  foe. 

Loch  I  look !  one  Fire  bams  dim  I 

It  quivers  I  it  goes  out  I  ** 


11. 

It  qniver'd,  it  was  quench 'd. 

One  Flame  alone  was  left, 

A  pale  blue  Flame  that  trembled  on  the  floor, 


*'  Tbe  Derll,  whom  Mabommed  names  Eblls,  from  his  de- 

r,  vas  once  one  of  those  angels  who  are  nearest  to  God's 

•'T^re,  called  Azasfl ;  and  fell  (according  to  tbe  doctrine 

line  Koraa)  for  r«ftia1og  Co  pay  homage  to  Adam  at  Cfae 

j'cvkA  of  God."— 5ai;r. 

*  Gnd  created  the  body  of  Adam  of  Saixal,  thatis,  of  dry  but 
'  iXrd  clay ;  and  left  it  forty  nights,  or,  according  to  others, 
r.  }<>ars,  lying  wltboat  a  soul;  and  the  Deril  came  to  It, 
^  kirked  it,  and  it  sounded.  And  God  breathed  into  It  a 
.1  f -th  his  breath,  sending  It  in  at  the  eyes ;  and  he  himself 
<  hi*  nos«  still  dead  eiay,  and  tbe  soul  running  through  him, 
.  rt  r^acbed  his  feet,  when  be  stood  upright.**— ilf aroec^. 
\n  Che  Naremberg  Chronicle  Is  a  print  of  tbe  creation  of 
'  \m  ;  tbe  body  is  half  made  growing  out  of  a  heap  of  clay 
i .  r  the  Creator's  hands.  A  still  more  absurd  print  repre- 
>'.«  Eve  half-way  oat  of  his  side. 
The  fullest  Mahommedan  Genesis  is  to  be  found  In  Rabadan 

-  Marisco's  Poem. 

-  Old,  designing  to  make  known  to  his  whole  cbofr  of  An- 
!«  high  and  low,  his  scheme  concerning  the  Creation,  called 
'"  Arcbaagd  GsbHei,  and  d^feriag  to  him  a  pen  and  paper, 
invalided  him  Co  draw  out  an  instrument  of  fealty  and 
tc.««^ ;  in  which,  as  God  had  dfelated  to  hU  Secretary 

:Jfr*ei,  were  specified  the  pleasures  and  delights  bo  ordained 

.'Its  creatures  hi  this  world;  the  term  of  years  he  would 

1  tt  theas ;  and  bow»  and  in  what  exercises,  their  time  hi 


A  hovering  light,  upon  whose  shrinking  edge 

The  darkness  seem*d  to  press. 

Stronger  it  grew,  and  spread 

Its  lucid  swell  around, 

Extending  now  where  all  the  ten  had  stood 

With  lustre  more  than  alL 

12. 

At  that  portentous  sight 

The  Children  of  Evil  trembled. 

And  terror  smote  their  souls. 

Over  the  den  the  Fire 

Its  fearftd  splendour  cast, 

The  broad  base  rolling  up  in  wavy  streams. 

Bright  as  the  summer  lightnhig  when  it  spreads 

Its  glory  o'er  the  midnight  heaven. 

The  Teraph's  eyes  were  dimm'd, 

Which  like  two  twinkling  stars 

Shone  in  the  darkness  late. 

The  Sorcerers  on  each  other  gazed, 

And  every  fhce,  all  pale  with  fear. 

And  ghastly,  in  that  light  was  seen 

Like  a  dead  man's  by  the  sepulchral  lamp. 

13. 

Even  Khawla,  fiercest  of  the  enchanter  brood, 

Not  without  effort  drew 

Her  fear-suspended  breath. 

Anon  a  deeper  rage 

,;;   ■       .Difliioed  tier  redddhing  ej-e; 

"  Mighty  is  thy  power,  Mabommed ! " 

Loud  in  blasphemy  she  cried ; 

**  But  Eblls  would  not  stoop  to  Man, 

When  Man,  falr^statured  as  the  stately  palm 

Froin  his  Creator^s  hand 

Was  undefiled  and  pure. 

Thou  art  mighty,  O  Son  of  Abdallah  I 

But  who  is  he  of  woman  born 

That  shall  vie  with  the  might  of  Eblis  ?  i 

That  shall  rival  the  Prince  of  the  Morning?" 


this  life  was  to  be  employed.  This  being  done,  Gabriel  said, 
'  Lord,  what  more  must  I  write?  The  pen  resisteth,  and  re- 
fuseth  to  be  guided  forwards  > '  God  then  took  the  deed,  and, 
before  he  folded  it,  signed  it  with  his  sacred  hand,  and  affixed 
theretmto  his  royal  s^eC,  as  an  indication  of  his  incontest^ 
able  and  inerocable  promise  and  coTenant.  Then  Gabriel 
was  commanded  to  convey  what  he  had  writtcoa  throughout 
the  hosts  of  Angels ;  with  orders  that  they  ail,  without  ex- 
ception, should  fall  down  and  worship  the  same :  and  it  was 
so  abundantly  replenished  with  glory,  that  the  angelical  po- 
tentates unlTersally  reverenced  and  paid  homage  thereunto. 
Gabriel  returning,  said, '  O  Lord  I  1  have  obeyed  thy  com- 
mands ;  what  else  am  1  to  do  ?  *  God  replied,  *  Close  up  the 
writing  in  this  crystal ;  for  this  is  the  inviolable  covenant  of 
the  fealty  the  mortals  I  will  hereafter  create  shall  pay  unto 
me,  and  by  the  which  they  shall  acknowledge  me.'  £i  Hassan 
tells  us,  that  no  sooner  had  the  blessed  Angel  closed  the  said 
crystal,  but  so  terrible  and  astonishing  a  voice  Issued  out 
thereof,  and  it  cast  so  unusual  and  glorious  a  light,  that,  with 
the  surprise  of  so  great  and  unexpected  a  mystery,  the  Angel 
remained  fixed  and  immoveable ;  and  although  he  had  a  most 
ardent  desire  to  be  let  into  the  secret  arcana  of  that  wonder- 
ful prodigy,  yet  all  his  innate  courage  and  heavenly  magnani- 
mity, were  not  sufficient  to  famish  bin  with  assurance,  or 
power,  to  make  the  enquiry. 
**  All  hsing  now  completed,  and  pal  In  order,  God  said  to  liis 
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"  Spirit  I  **  the  EDchantress  cried. 
Vhere  lives  the  Boy,  coeval  with  whose  life 
Ton  magic  Firt  must  burn  ?  " 


16. 

DEMON. 

Mistress  of  the  mighty  SpeH, 
Not  on  Ocean,  not  on  Earth, 


itf  J^imjg,Pi^|pitY  woold  it  be  to  my  splendor,  to  pay  homage  to  a 

umpoied  of  so  rile  a  metal  !  *    The  irritated  Monarch, 

^oice  of  thunder,  then  pronounced  against  him  this 

^athema  and  malediction :  *  Begone,  enemy ;  depart, 

rom  my  abode !  Thou  no  longer  shalt  continue  in  my 

dominions — Go,  thou  accursed  flaming  thundertwlt 

My  curse  pursue  thee  I    My  condemnation  overtake 

My  torments  aflUct  thee  I   And  my  chastisement  ac> 

thee !  '_Thus  fell  this  enemy  of  God  and  manlund, 

and  all  his  followers  and  abettors,  who  sided  or  were 

with  him  in  his  pride  and  presumptuous  disobe- 

now  was  pleased  to  publish  and  make  manifest  bis 

animating  Man,  out  of  tliat  beautiful  and  resplaa- 

'^stal ;  and  accordingly  commanded  Gabriel  to  breathe 

)o"ir«0io  body  of  clay,  that  it  might  become  flesh  and  blood  : 

sdgoseDa^'So^fifl^  the  instant,  as  the  immaculate  Spirit  was  going  to 

,Sg,,Soi«||»  V^Si>€!-tberein,  it  returned,  and  humbling  itself  before  the 

__    o^rAp^gg^^^^d,  '  O  Merciful  King  I  for  what  reason  is  it  that 

)J'^<^Ji|l»ikj,^]gOp^^|litendest  to  inclose  me  in  this  loathsome  prison?    I, 


l|f*i'¥f§i^i?y^^«  *f^#i§?5>WJ»«^  and  power  of  this  rebellious  flesh ;  whereby  I  shall 

•§»r.®«i<«^"«''I^S-*®^S^'*^4^  ""^^^  ^  *^^"  ^^y  rigorous  punishment,  insupport- 
g^Ti»iQ0i  m^  m^  m-j^  .go*  'g'^gj^lf^d  unequal  to  my  strength,  for  having  perpetrated  the 

lCirtkSlii«3|lK«S'<' *lii^^,<^^JK  ^1#'^       obnoxious  to  the  frailty  of  human  flesh  :   Spar« 

..  ^         j«i3»«osf«JVatDYsaiaar*^^eo&*Lord  !  spare  me  !  suffer  me  not  to  taste  of  this  bitter 

Jtp.^^  ''?)»l2»''ifeV#|&'«?!|»W§S  1    To  thee  it  belongs  to  command,  and  to  me  to  sup- 

|§fh^^*  *^*his  spoke  the  pure  and  unspotted  Spirit,  when  God,.to 

ggJfl^l  some  satisfaction  to  these  ccmiplaints,  and  that  it 

Oi|i|iL«0EQdi|&>  a?e»;«QaM^gp^tian  contentedly  resign  itself  to  obey  his  commands,  ordered 

9jKSBr^w^^imi%i)m^tyi^^ii^^^^.i^Ba{di  be  conducted  d 


_  near  his  throne,  where,  in  innumer> 

^^Ufif»a  infinite  parts  thereof,  it  beheld  certain  letters  decy> 

up  and  down,  importing,  Mahomet  the  triumphant 

§|*l^*ol^i"2^CS*^**S^V^'*^S''    And  over  all  the  seven  hearens,  on  their  gates,  and 

Ij^t^af  ^i^gl^ig^f  a*Ba«^  t'isgai^|^I>eBPl»if  agyi^.og^i^Mieir  books,  he  saw  those  words  stamped,  exceedingly 

^•|«»';f[4^f^W^ae^'^^  "^"^CH^^*^^  resplendent.    This  was  the  blazon  which  aU  the 

^-J'^S^^^S'^^By*!®^  other  celestial  beings  carried  between  their  beaa- 

iS?"^i*¥i*^oS^&''"S*^'^l>^'^  *n<*  f*""  t*»e*T  <ie^»ce«  <»  their  apparel. 

"S§g^'»?^'!|9*V"E«^'\*l!SVcS*'?9^  Spirit  having  seen  all  this,  returned  to  the  throne 

4*£^lIS^nfoiN-^S5jS|^f^fo^^  •"**  ^»°«  '^'y  **"'~"»  ^  understand  the  significa- 

W^pa^mi^^^tm^^t^iO^wmtiU  /SSrmiQi  those  cyphers  and  characters,  he  asked.  What  name 

Jiiwl^^'^!^^^^^'^'''!^*^^  ^^'^^  *^^°^  *^  '°  ®^®^  P*'^  ^  '^°  ^^^^  question, 

.  ,-.!,.-  »^_^*=      >«•  -  .^  .    .«.  ^f|ft|?lf^G«(g^i»swered:  *  Know,  that  from  thee,  and  from  that  flesh. 


*rB'o'*.'*&6^"S§^'^S'*>*S'*5'li)*VS^oce«*  *  chieOain.  a  leader,  who  shaU  bear  that  name, 
gf^.^i^^ij^  5S§^'^^6^i<S5*i^-  ^^  bmguage :  by  whom,  and  for  whose  sake,  I  the 
iOiiaao *V|i0>  m^Ami0.§  ^latlTe^^^e^Ihe  heavens,  the  earths,  and  the  seas,  shall  be  honoured, 

likewise  all  who  t>elieve  in  that  name.' 
'0  4/^.^p^WF'^iBSP'*^^'^'  '•'iS^  Spirit,  hearing  these  wonders,  immediately  conceived 

ty  a  love  to  the  body,  a  love  not  to  be  expressed,  nor 

i^)^iill\agined,  that  it  longed  with  impatience  to  enter  into  it ; 

~lt  had  no  sooner  done,  but  it  miraculously  and  arti- 

was  influenced  and  distilled  into  every  Individual  part 

ipmber  thereof,  whereby  the  body  became  animated.**— 

o  be  regretted  that  the  original  of  this  very  curious 
kos  DOt  been  published,  and  that  it  did  not  meet  with  a 

spectable  translator.  How  well  would  the  erudition 
\9  have  been  employed  in  elucidating  it ! 
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Only  eyefl  that  view 

Allah's  glory-throne, 

See  his  hiding-place. 

From  some  believing  Spirit,  ask  and  learn. 

16. 

**  Bring  the  dead  Hodeirah  here," 

Khawla  cried,  *<  and  he  shall  tell  1  ** 

The  Demon  heard  her  bidding,  and  was  gone. 

A  moment  pass'd,  and  at  her  feet 

Hodeirah's  corpse  was  laid ; 

His  band  still  held  the  sword  he  grasp'd  in  death. 

The  blood  not  yet  had  clotted  on  his  wound. 

17. 

The  Sorceress  look'd,  and  with  a  smile 
That  kindle(^  to  more  flendishness 

Her  hideous  features,  cried, 

**  Where  art  thou,  Hodeirah,  now  ?  i 

Is  thy  soul  in  Zemaem-well  ?  * 

Is  it  in  the  Eden  groves? 
Walts  it  for  the  judgement-blast 

In  the  trump  of  Israfil  ? 

Is  it,  plumed  with  silver  wings. 

Underneath  the  throne  of  God? 

Even  though  beneath  His  throne, 

Hodeirah,  thou  shalt  hear 

Thou  shalt  obey  my  voice !  ** 

18. 

She  said,  and  mutter'd  charms  which  Hell  in  fear. 

And  Heaven  in  horror  heard. 

Soon  the  stiff  eye-balls  roU'd, 

The  muscles  with  convulsive  motion  shook. 

The  white  lips  quiver'd.     Khawla  saw,  her  soul 

Exulted,  and  she  cried, 

"  Prophet !  behold  my  power  I 


1  These  Unes  contain  the  varioiu  opinions  of  the  Mahom- 
medani  respecting  the  intermediate  state  of  the  Blessed,  tOl 
tlie  Day  of  Judgement. 

*  **  Hagar  being  near  her  time,  and  not  able  any  longer  to 
endure  the  ill-treatment  she  received  flrom  Sara,  reaolved  to 
run  away.  Abraham  coming  to  hear  of  her  discontent,  and 
fearing  she  might  make  away  with  the  child,  especially  if  she 
came  to  be  deliTered  without  the  assistance  of  some  other 
women,  followed  her,  and  found  her  already  delirered  of  a 
son ;  who,  dancing  with  his  little  feet  upon  the  ground,  had 
made  way  for  a  spring  to  break  forth.  But  the  water  of  the 
spring  came  forth  in  such  abundance,  as  also  with  luch  vio- 
lence, that  Hagar  could  make  no  use  of  it  to  quench  her 
thirst,  which  was  then  very  great.  Abraham  coifting  to  the 
place,  commanded  the  spring  to  glide  more  gently,  and  to 
sufller  that  water  might  be  drawn  out  of  it  to  drink;  and 
having  thereupon  stayed  the  coune  of  it  with  a  little  bank  of 
sand,  he  took  of  it,  to  make  Hagar  and  her  child  drink.  The 
Mid  spring  is  to  this  day  called  Sem$em^  from  Abraham 
making  use  of  that  word  to  stay  it.**—  Olearha, 

*  Excepting  in  thii  line,  I  have  avoided  all  resemblance  to 
the  powerftil  poetry  of  Lucan. 

**  Aspldt  astantem  projectl  corporis  umbram, 
Exanimes  artus,  invisaque  ciaustra  timentem 
Caroeris  antlqui  i  pavet  ire  in  pectus  apertum, 
Viioeraque,  et  ruptas  letall  vulnere  flbras. 
Ah  miser,  extremum  cui  mortis  munus  iniquse 
Bripitur,  noo  posse  mori  I  nUratur  Brichtho 


Not  even  death  secures 
Thy  slaves  from  Khawla's  spell ! 
Where,  Hodeirah,  is  thy  chUd  ?  " 

19. 

Hodeirah  groan'd  and  closed  his  eyes. 

As  if  in  the  night  and  the  blindness  of  death 

He  would  have  hid  himselt 

20. 

**  Speak  to  my  question  I"  she  exdaimM, 

*<  Or  in  that  mangled  body  thou  shalt  live 

Ages  of  torture  I     Answer  me  I 

Where  can  we  find  the  boy  ?  ** 

21. 
"  OodI  God  !*'   Hodeirah  cried, 

**  Release  me  from  this  life. 
From  this  intolerable  agony  I  ** 

22. 

**  Speak  t"  cried  the  Sorceress,  and  she  match'd 

A  Viper  ftx>m  the  floor 

And  with  the  living  reptile  hish'd  his  neck.' 

Wieath'd  round  him  with  the  blow, 

The  reptile  tighter  drew  her  folds. 

And  raised  her  wrathfid  head. 

And  flxM  into  his  &ce 

Her  deadly  teeth  and  shed 

Poison  in  every  wound. 

In  vain  1  for  Allah  heard  Hodeirah*s  prayer. 

And  Khawla  on  a  corpse 

Had  wieak'd  her  baffled  rage. 

The  fated  Fire  moved  on. 

And  round  the  Body  wrapt  its  Amend  flames. 

The  flesh  and  bones  in  that  portentous  pile 

Consumed ;  the  Sword  alone, 

Circled  iirith  fire,  was  left 


Has  (ads  llcuisse  moras,  irataque  morti 

Verbcrat  immotum  vivo  wrpente  cadaver. 

•  ••••«• 

Protinus  astrictus  caluit  cruor,  atraque  fovit 
Vnlnera,  et  in  venas  extremaque  membra  cucurrit. 
Percussc  gelldo  trepidant  sub  pectore  flbne ; 
Et  nova  desuetii  subrepens  vita  medollis, 
Hiscetur  morti :  tunc  omnis  palpitat  artus ; 
Tenduntur  nervi ;  nee  se  tellure  cadaver 
Paulatim  per  membra  levat,  terraque  repuUum  est, 
Erectumque  timul.    Distento  lumlna  rictu 
Nudantur.    Nondum  fades  vlventis  in  illo. 
Jam  morieiitis  erat ;  remanet  pallorque  rigorque, 
Et  Btupet  illatus  mundo.*'  LueoM, 

A  curious  Instanoe  of  French  taste  occurs  in  this  put  of 
Brebeufs  translation.  The  re-animated  corpse  is  made  the 
corpse  of  Burrbus,  of  whose  wife  Octavia  Sextus  is  ena- 
moored.  Octavia  hears  that  her  husband  has  Csllen  in  tattle ; 
she  seeks  his  body,  but  in  vain.  A  U^t  at  length  leads  her  to 
the  scene  of  Erlchtho's  incantations,  and  she  beholds  Barrhus, 
to  all  appearance,  living.  The  witch  humanely  allows  them 
time  for  a  long  conversatioo,  which  is  very  complimentary  on 
the  part  of  the  husband. 

Brebeuf  was  a  man  of  genius.  The  Pharsalia  is  as  well 
told  in  his  version  as  it  can  be  In  the  detestable  French 
berok:  couplet,  which  epigrammatlses  every  thing.  He  had 
courage  enough,  though  a  Frenchman,  to  admire  Lucan,~and 
yet  could  not  translate  him  without  Intrododng  a  lovo>story. 
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'*Z  *** 


5. 
5. 


>«9»  .^v  «!??»  V^'. 


Unturban'd  and  unsandai'd  there, 
Abdaldar  stood  before  the  Flarae, 
And  held  the  Ring  beside,  and  spake 
The  language  that  the  Elements  obey. 
'  obedient  Flame  detach'd  a  portion  forth, 
h,  in  the  crystal  entering,  was  condensed, 
Jem  of  the  gem  3,  its  living  Eye  of  fire. 
When  the  hand  that  wears  the  spell 
Shall  touch  the  destined  Boy, 
Then  shall  that  Eye  be  quench 'd. 
And  the  ftieed  Element 
^fly  to  its  sacred  and  remember 'd  Spring. 


Now  go  thy  way,  Abdaldar  1 
Servant  of  Eblls, 
Over  Arabia 
^-.^    ^  Seek  the  Destroyer  I 

*#I  *^l)ver  the  sands  of  the  scorching  Tehama, 
-€•"►  *^*^^®''  ***®  waterless  mountains  of  Nayd  ; 
'fi"'  -S?  Arud  pursue  him,  and  Yemen  the  happy, 
«f^»  -§Sd  Hgaz,  the  country  beloved  by  believers, 
•g»  -^»  Qyg,.  Arabia, 

•"•  Servant  of  Eblis, 

Seek  the  Destroyer  1 


M 


*^i^^^Z  '^'  •«•  "^^  •*•         -;g.  29. 

«eS6«S»  flS*  aS*  4^  '^"'•2"''^'°  ^^  ^o  tribe,  from  town  to  town, 

&piivimp^jir^'*SSM^^?ii9&W&ie'^r  j^kl  From  tent  to  tent,  Abdaldar  pass'd. 

«S|k«i^?SVEQi^-«M^fisti9l3ei§Sili&i«  l^l  «S»  "kk  «^»Him  every  mom  the  all-beholding  Eye 
»sie2^?fiS-^^.^t  ft9.^og,,^^,|^^,^^-p»^^^  fronj  Ijig  ^^^^^  unhaUow'd  by  a  prayer. 

Rise  to  the  scent  of  blood ; 

And  every  night  lie  down, 
^.  , ^  ,  ^t^  -M^*'  rankling  hope  within  him,  that  by  day 

gusSovSng^iSinil^*  «S»  «S»  *^'  •  loaded  his  steps,  still  stinging  him  in  sleep, 
^florafSai^liof^dpiifbQili*  •$•  tadid  startling  him  with  vain  accomplishment 


t/^vr-^"  «aa  ~B  a"    b  a     e  a     oa     ©  a     b  a  -is-  ©  a 
*  *^*  *^*  *^'*^*  *^*  •j^*  *-Vt*  mv^»  m-V^»  «-BS;»  fl^k 

•^<K^»  «:iS;Vh^     ^  ^  ^  ^  ^      «^»  mjH^m.  «^»  «^»  «|p!»  «^ifi^» 


4o^^ibgaj[3e°y4i^NEja^i<eB>Z«ao*  •ao*«aDD*«ao»«oo*«e(D*  •QB^aaGP^cnched  toeether.    In  the  middle  of  one  is  about  a 

—T.  ..  w._^«r     Bi_ ^TaaEWW^WBBOi&Maoslis-iQl  of  water,  and  in  the  other  is  lome  mou.  naturally 

^•(W||vii@^l  8Slf^fi*<fef i?ll<)if iSif  there  when  the  crystals  congealed.    These  pieces  are 

lAif  •fl^i^tal,  precious  stones,  every  stone  that  has  a  regular 
^d  even  flints  in  small  masses,  and  consisting  of  con- 
coats,  whether  found  In  the  perpendicular  fissures 
,  or  elsewhere,  are  only  exudations,  or  the  concreting 
flint  in  large  masses ;  they  are,  thererore,  new  and 
productions,  the  genuine  stalactites  of  flint  or  of 

piiltos,  or  Lope  de  Vega,  makes  an  odd  metaphor 
'icb  an  illustration : 

'*  Es  Verbo  de  DIos  diamante 
En  el  anillo  de  cobre 
De  nuestro  circulo  pobre." 
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From  visions  still  the  same. 

Msny  a  time  his  wary  band 

To  many  a  youth  applied  the  Ring ; 

And  still  the  imprisoned  lire 

Within  its  crystal  socket  lay  comprest. 

Impatient  to  be  free. 

SO. 

At  length  to  the  cords  of  a  tent. 

That  were  stretch*d  by  an  Island  of  Palms, 

In  the  desolate  sea  of  the  sands. 

The  seemly  traveller  came. 

Under  a  shapely  palm. 

Herself  as  shapely,  there  a  Damsel  stood ; 

She  held  her  ready  robe, 

And  look'd  towards  a  Boy, 

Who  firom  the  tree  above. 

With  one  hand  clinging  to  its  tnmk. 

Cast  with  the  other  down  the  cluster'd  dates. 

31. 

The  Magician  approached  the  Tree, 

He  Icin'd  on  his  staff,  like  a  way-Caring  man. 

And  the  sweat  of  his  travel  was  seen  on  his  brow 

He  ask'd  for  food,  and  lo ! 

The  Damsel  profiers  him  her  lap  of  dates ; 

And  the  Stripling  descends,  and  rmis  to  the  tent, 

\nd  tojngs  him  forth  water,  the  draught  of  delight 

32. 

Anon  the  Master  of  the  tent. 

The  Father  of  the  family. 

Came  forth,  a  man  in  years,  of  aspect  mild. 

To  the  stranger  approaching  be  gave 

The  friendly  saluting  of  peace, 

'  "  Wlib  the  Arabs  either  a  round  skin  la  laid  on  the  ground 

(jr  %  snull  company  or  large  coane  woollen  cloths  for  a  great 

'■-'xberipreadall  over  the  room,  and  about  ten  dishes  re» 

i  i*'  i  ux  or  leren  timet  orer,  laid  round  at  a  great  feast, 

>  *  vtMiie  sheep  and  lambs  boiled  and  roasted  in  the  middle. 

>*>  1*^  one  company  has  done,  another  sits  round,  even  to  the 

'  M:i*nt,  till  all  is  consumed.    And  an  Arab  Prince  will  often 

'.'  in  the  street  before  his  door,  and  call  to  aU  that  pass, 

'^"Ti  bf^rfars,  in  the  usual  expression,  BitimUUA,  that  Is,  in 

"le  name  of  God  i  who  come  and  sit  down,  and  when  they 

.uTf  done,  give  their  HamdelUiahy  that  is,  God  be  praised ; 

f'r  lS<>  .\rahs,  who  are  great  levellers,  put  every  body  on  a 

'>iif  with  them,  and  it  is  by  such  genero»ity  and  hospitality 

-•:  th<7  malnUin  their  itiivreii"—  Pococke. 

* '  J'lf  the  custom  of  Persia  to  begin  their  feasts  with  frulU 

'!*  i  ;>rrserves.    We  spent  two  hours  in  eating  only  those  and 

'  ^  kini?  beer,  hydramel,  and  aquavlta.    Then  was  brought 

••  !be  meat  In  great  silver  dishes ;  they  were  ftall  of  rice  of 

'  <  "n  colours,  and  up<m  that,  several  sorts  of  meat,  boiled  and 

■  -otnt  as  beef,  motton.  tame  fowl,  wild  duclis,  fish,  and  other 

'    ')7*.  all  very  well  ordered,  and  very  delicate." 

"  TV  Persians  use  no  knives  at  table,  but  the  cooks  send  up 

'  ^*'  mtA  ready  cut  up  into  little  bits,  so  that  it  was  no  trouble 

*  >i4  to  accustom  ourselves  to  their  manner  of  eating.    Rice 

-T't  ihem  Instead  of  bread.    They  take  a  mouthful  of  it, 

'   n  the  two  fore-fingers  and  the  thumb,  and  so  put  It  into 

'  'ir  tDOttths.      Every  tahle  had  a  carver,  whom  they  call 

"*  ffm-ti.  who  takes  the  meat  brought  up  in  the  great  dishes, 

'"  pcjt  it  into  lesser  ones,  which  he  fills  with  three  or  four 

"**'}(  mrat,  BO  as  that  every  dish  may  serve  two,  or  at  most 

■'"f  p(T5oo«      There  was  but  little  drunk  till  towards  the 

;.  1  •){  Lb«>  repast,  and  then  the  cups  went  about  roundly,  and 

ae  dirmer  was  concluded  with  a  vessel  of  porcelane,  full  of  a 


And  bade  the  skin  be  spread. 

Before  the  tent  they  spread  the  skin,^ 

Under  a  Tamarind's  shade. 

That,  bending  forward,  stretch'd 

Its  boughs  of  beauty  &r. 

33. 

They  brought  the  Traveller  rice. 

With  no  fiUse  colours  2  tinged  to  tempt  the  eye, 

But  white  as  the  new-fallen  snow. 

When  never  yet  the  sullying  Sun 

Hath  seen  its  purity. 

Nor  the  warm  zephyr  touch'd  and  tainted  it 

The  dates  of  the  grove  before  their  guest 

They  laid,  and  the  luscious  fig. 

And  water  from  the  welL 

34. 

The  Damsel  fTom  the  Tamarind  tree 

Had  pluck'd  its  acid  fhiit. 

And  Bteep'd  it  in  water  long ; 

And  whoso  drank  of  the  cooling  draught, ' 

He  would  not  wish  for  wine. 

This  to  their  guest  the  Damsel  brought. 

And  a  modest  pleasure  kindled  her  cheek. 

When  raising  from  the  cup  his  moisten'd  lips. 

The  stranger  smiled,  and  praised,  and  drank  again. 

35. 

Whither  Is  gone  the  Boy? 

He  had  pierced  the  Melon's  pulp,^ 

And  closed  with  wax  the  wound. 

And  he  had  duly  gone  at  mom 

And  watch 'd  its  ripening  rind, 

And  now  all  joyfully  he  brings 

hot  blackish  kind  of  drink,  which  they  call  Kahawa  (  Cqffte)V 
—  Ambauador*g  Travels. 

**  They  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the  Ambassador's  room  a  fine 
silk  cloth,  on  which  there  were  set  one-and.thirtjr  dishes  of 
silver,  filled  with  several  sorts  of  conserves,  dry  and  liquid, 
and  raw  fruits,  as  Melons,  Citrons,  Quinces,  Pears,  and  some 
others  not  known  in  Europe.  Some  time  after,  that  cloth 
was  taken  away,  that  another  might  be  laid  in  the  room  of  it, 
and  upon  this  was  set  rice  of  all  sorts  of  colours,  and  all  sorts 
of  meat,  boiled  and  roasted,  in  above  fifty  dishes  of  the  same 
metal."  —  Ambassador'M  Travel*. 

"  There  is  not  any  thing  more  ordinary  In  Persia  than  rict 
soaked  in  water ;  they  call  it  Flau,  and  eat  of  it  at  all  theii 
meals,  and  serve  it  up  in  all  their  dishes.  They  sometimes 
put  thereto  a  little  of  the  Juice  of  pomegranates,  or  cherriet 
and  saffron,  insomuch  that  commonly  you  have  rice  of  several 
colours  in  the  same  dish."  ~  Ambassador's  Travels. 

s  "  The  Tamarind  is  equally  useful  and  agreeable ;  It  has  • 
pulp  of  a  vinous  taste,  of  which  a  wholesome  refreshing  liquor 
is  prepared ;  its  shade  shelters  houses  from  the  torrid  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  its  fine  figure  greatly  adorns  the  scenery  of  the 
country."  —  Niebuhr. 

4  •*  Of  pumpkins  and  melons  several  sorts  grow  naturally  in 
the  woods,  and  serve  for  feeding  Camels.  But  the  proper 
melons  are  planted  in  the  fields,  where  a  great  variety  of  them 
is  to  be  found,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  the  Arabians  of  all 
ranks  use  them,  for  some  part  of  the  year,  as  their  principal 
article  of  food.  They  afford  a  very  agreeable  liquor.  When 
its  fTuit  is  nearly  ripe,  a  hole  is  (iderced  into  the  pulp ;  this 
hole  is  then  stopped  with  wax,  and  the  melon  left  upon  the 
stalk.  Within  a  few  days  the  pulp  is,  in  consequence  of  this 
process,  converted  into  a  delictoos  liquor."— >^ir6vAr. 
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The  treasure  now  matured ; 

His  dark  eyes  sparkling  with  a  boy's  delight. 

As  out  he  pours  its  liquid  luflciousness. 

And  proflTers  to  the  guest. 


36. 

Abdaldar  ate,  and  he  was  satisfied  : 

And  now  his  tongue  discoursed 

Of  regions  for  remote, 

As  one  whose  busy  feet  had  travell*d  long. 

The  fother  of  the  family. 

With  a  calm  eye  and  quiet  smile. 

Sate  pleased  to  hearken  him. 

The  Damsel  who  removed  the  meal. 

She  loitered  on  the  way, 

And  listened  with  ftill  hands  > 

A  moment  motionless. 


37. 

All  eagerly  the  Boy 

Watches  the  Traveller's  lips ; 

And  still  the  wily  man 

With  seemly  kindness,  to  the  eager  Boy 

Directs  his  winning  tale. 

Ah,  cursed  one  1  if  this  be  he. 

If  thou  hast  found  the  ohject  of  thy  search. 

Thy  hate,  thy  bloody  aim, .  .  . 

Into  what  deep  damnation  wilt  thou  plunge 

Thy  miserable  soul  I .  .  . 


■    **  L'upect  Impr^TU  de  tant  de  CastUUns, 

D'etonnementf  d*eflh>i,  peint  let  regards  brUlans ; 
Sm  mains  da  cholx  des  fruits  m  formant  une  toide, 
Deroeureut  un  moment  dans  le  mtaie  attitude." 

Madame  Boeeage.    La  Cotombiade. 

*  **  The  Arabians  diride  their  day  Into  twenty-four  hours, 
and  reckon  them  from  one  setting  sun  to  another.  As  rery  few 
among  them  know  what  a  watch  is,  and  as  they  conceire  but 
Imperfectly  the  duration  of  an  hour,  they  usually  determine 
time  almost  as  when  we  say.  It  happened  about  noon,  about 
evening,  &c.  The  moment  when  the  sun  disappears  Is  called 
Maggn'b  i  about  two  hours  afterwards  they  call  It  El  ateha  ; 
two  hours  later.  El  Mar/a  ;  midnight,  Sus  el  l^l;  the  dawn 
of  morning.  Eljtdtjit ;  sun  rise,  E»  ntbkk.  They  eat  abtiut 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  that  meal  Is  called  Elgkadda  ;  noon, 
Ed  dmAkri  three  hours  after  noon.  El  a*r.  Of  all  these  di- 
visions of  time,  only  noon  and  midnight  are  well  ascertained ; 
they  both  fall  iipon  the  twelfth  hour.  The  others  are  earlier 
or  later,  as  the  days  are  short  or  long.  The  five  hours  ap- 
pointed for  prayer  are  Maggn'b,  Ntu  el  Ifjl^  El/ed^fer,  Dukkr, 
and  El  a»r**^Ntelmhr^  Drae.  de  tArabie. 

**  The  Turks  say.  in  allusion  to  their  canonical  hours,  that 
prayer  Is  a  tree  which  produces  five  sorts  of  fralt.  two  of 
w  hich  the  sun  sees,  and  three  of  which  he  never  sees." — Pietro 
delta  VaUe. 

3  The  use  of  the  bath  was  forbidden  the  Morlscoet  In  Spain, 
as  being  an  ws/f-rArM/mn  custom  I  I  recollect  no  superstition 
but  the  Romish  in  which  nastiness  is  accounted  a  virtue ;  "  as 
If,"  says  Jortln,  **  piety  and  filth  were  synonymous,  and  reli- 
gion, like  the  itch,  could  bo  caught  by  wearing  foul  clothes." 

*  **  The  effects  of  the  Simoom  are  instant  suffocation  to 
•very  living  creature  that  happens  to  be  within  the  sphere 
of  its  activity,  and  immediate  putrefaction  of  the  carcasses  of  ' 
the  dead.    The  Arabians  discern  Its  approach  by  an  unusual  i 
redness  In  the  air.  and  they  say  that  they  feel  a  smell  of 
sulphur  as  it  passes.    The  only  means  by  which  any  person 


38. 

Look  I  how  his  eye  delighted  watches  thine  I . 

Look  I  how  his  open  lips 

Gape  at  the  winning  tale!  .  . 

And  nearer  now  he  comes. 

To  lose  no  word  of  that  delightful  talk. 

Then,  as  in  fiuniliar  mood. 

Upon  the  stripling's  arm 

The  Sorcerer  laid  his  hand. 

And  the  Fire  of  the  Cr}'stal  fled. 

39. 

While  the  sudden  shoot  of  joy 

Made  pale  Abdaldar's  cheek. 

The  Master's  voice  was  heard  ; 

"  It  is  the  hour  of  prayer,^  .  . 

My  children,  let  us  purify  ourselves. 

And  praise  the  Lord  our  God ! " 

The  Boy  the  water  brought ; 

After  the  law  they  purified  themselves,' 

And  bent  their  &ces  to  the  earth  in  pnyer. 

40. 

All,  save  Abdaldar ;  over  Thalafaa 

He  stands,  and  lifts  the  dagger  to  destroy. 

Before  his  lifted  arm  received 

Its  impulse  to  descend. 

The  Blast  of  the  Desert  came. 

Prostrate  in  prayer,  the  pious  funDy 

Felt  not  the  Simoom  pass.« 

They  rose,  and  lo !  the  Sorcerer  lying  dc^, 

Holdhig  the  dagger  in  his  blasted  hand. 


can  preserve  himself  tnm  suffering  by  these  noaiom  b!as)U,  i> 
by  throwing  himself  down  with  his  face  npoo  the  earth,  u  . 
this  whirlwind  of  poisonous  exhalations  baa  blown  over.  whK- 1 
always  moves  at  a  certain  height  in  the  atmosphere.  Inst :'  •  • 
even  teaches  the  brutes  to  Incline  their  lieads  to  tbe  gr^^u^Aj 
on  these  occasions." — Kiebmkr. 

*'  The  Arabs  of  the  desert  call  these  winds  Stmnwot,  «ir 
poison,  and  the  Turks  SAmNyeto,  or  wind  of  Syria,  fr^-a 
which  Is  formed  the  Samiel. 

"  Their  heat  Is  sometimes  soeaoesslve,  that  it  b  dlftctdt  w 
form  any  idea  of  Its  violence  without  having  ezpvricfici'J  a  ; 
but  it  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a  large  ovca  at  Oe 
moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When  the»e  winds  N  c  > 
to  blow,  the  atmosphere  assumes  an  alarming  aspect.  Tt^ 
sky,  at  other  times  so  clear  in  this  climate,  becomes  dark  k^ 
heavy ;  the  sun  loses  his  splendour,  and  appears  of  a  vt*  1  -t 
colour.  The  air  Is  not  cloudy,  but  grey  and  thick,  and  u  :.j 
fact  filled  with  an  extremely  subtile  dust,  which  peortrac** 
every  where.  This  wind,  always  light  and  rapid.  Is  not  at  6«^ 
remarkably  hot,  but  it  Increases  in  heat  in  proportioa  m  ■■ 
continues.  All  animated  bodies  soon  discover  h.  by  th» 
change  it  produces  In  them.  The  lungs,  which  a  loo  rared^^ 
air  no  longer  expands,  are  contracted,  and  become  painf  ; 
Respiration  is  short  and  difficult,  the  skta  parched  aasd  drr 
and  the  body  consumed  by  an  internal  heat,  to  van  i« 
recourse  had  to  large  draughts  of  water ;  nothing  can  rr«t(«r* 
perspiration.  In  vain  is  coolneei  sought  Ibr;  all  bod»r«  la 
which  It  is  usual  to  find  it,  deceire  the  band  thai  tnoi  t-.r« 
them.  Marble,  Iron,  water,  notwithstanding  lh«  aun  r  • 
longer  appears,  are  hoi.  The  streets  are  deeerlcd.  a^d.  u  * 
dead  silence  of  night  reigns  every  where.  The  lahabltaati  i  ■ 
houses  and  villages  shut  themselves  up  In  their  houara.  aad 
those  of  the  desert  In  their  tents,  or  In  plu  they  dig  la  ei  - 
earth,  where  they  wait  the  termination  of  this  destrunivr 
heat.  It  usiully  lasts  three  days ;  but  If  it  exceeds  that  tir  r 
it  becomes  insupportable.  Woe  to  the  traveller  whim  tt  .• 
wind  surprises  reaole  tnm  shelter  I  be  musi  rafcr  all  i.* 
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THE   THIRD   BOOK. 


'*  TIbm  will  prodnce  events  of  which  thoo  canst  hare  no 
idea ;  and  he  to  whom  thou  garest  no  commission,  will  bring 
Umc  mwxpocted  newt.*'  —  MoaUakat.    Foem  ttf  Tarajat, 


1. 

THALABA. 

OiinzAy  look !  the  dead  man  has  a  ring, .  . 
Should  it  be  buried  with  him  7 

OMEIZA. 

Oh  yes  .  .  yes ! 

A  wicked  man !  whatever  is  his  must  needs 

Be  wicked  too ! 

THALABA. 

Bat  see, .  .  the  sparkling  stone  ? 

How  it  hath  caught  the  glory  of  the  Sun, 

And  shoots  it  back  again  in  lines  of  light  \ 

OKXIZA. 

Why  do  you  take  it  from  him,  Thalaba  ? 

And  look  at  it  so  close  ?  .  .  it  may  have  charms 

To  Uindy  or  poison ;  .  .  throw  it  in  the  grave ! 

I  would  not  touch  it  I 

THALABA. 

And  around  its  rim 
Strange  letters.  .  . 

OVKIZA. 

Bury  it . .  oh  I  bury  it  1 

THALABA. 

It  Is  not  written  as  the  Koran  is : 

Some  other  tongue  perchance ;  .  .  the  accursed  man 

Said  he  had  been  a  traveller. 

MOATH  (coming  from  the  teni). 
Thalaba, 
What  hast  thou  there  ? 

dreadfol  conseqaeneet,  which  sometimes  are  mortal.  The 
danger  is  most  imminent  when  it  blows  in  squalls,  for  then 
the  rapiditf  of  the  wind  increases  the  heat  to  such  a  degree 
u  to  cause  sodden  death.  This  death  is  a  real  suflbcatioo ; 
tiie  longs,  being  empty,  are  conrulsed,  the  circulation  dis- 
onlered.  and  the  whole  mass  of  blood  driven  by  the  heart 
towirds  the  head  and  breast ;  whence  that  hsemorrbage  at  the 
cie  and  month  which  happens  after  death.  This  wind  is 
especially  fiital  to  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  those  in 
whom  Ctfigne  has  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  muscles  and  the 
T««»els.  Hie  eorpae  remains  a  long  time  warm,  swells,  turns 
ttu?.  arid  is  easfly  sepanued ;  all  which  are  signs  of  that 
putrid  fiermcntatiflo  which  takes  place  in  animal  bodies  when 


THALABA. 

A  ring  the  dead  man  wore ; 
Perhaps,  my  father,  you  can  read  its  meaning. 

MOATH. 

"So,  Boy ;  . .  the  letters  are  not  such  as  ours. 

Heap  the  sand  over  it  I  a  wicked  man 

Wears  nothing  holy. 

THALABA. 

Nay!  not  bury  it ! 
It  may  be  that  some  traveller,  who  shall  enter 

Our  tent,  may  read  it :  or  if  we  approach 

Cities  where  strangers  dwell  and  learned  men. 

They  may  interpret. 

MOATH. 

It  were  better  hid 

Under  the  desert  sands.     This  wretched  man. 

Whom  Ood  hath  smitten  in  the  very  purpose 

And  impulse  of  his  unpermitted  crime. 

Belike  was  some  magician,  and  these  lines 

Are  of  the  language  that  the  Demons  use. 

ONEIZA. 

Bury  it !  bury  it . .  dear  Thalaba ! 

MOATU. 

Such  cursed  men  there  are  upon  the  earth,     •' 
In  league  and  treaty  with  the  Evil  powers. 
The  covenanted  enemies  of  God 
And  of  all  good  ;  dear  purchase  have  they  made 

Of  rule  and  riches,  and  their  life-long  sway, 

Masters,  yet  slaves  of  Hell.     Beneath  the  roots 

Of  Ocean,  the  Domdaniel  caverns  lie, 

Their  impious  meeting ;  there  they  leam  the  words 

Unutterable  by  man  who  holds  his  hope 

Of  heaven ;  there  brood  the  pestilence,  and  let 

The  earthquake  loose. 

THALABA. 

And  he  who  would  have  kiU'd  me 
Was  one  of  these? 

MOATU. 

I  know  not ;  .  .  but  it  may  be 

That  on  the  Table  of  Destiny,  thy  name 

Is  written  their  Destroyer,  and  for  this 

Thy  life  by  yonder  miserable  man 

So  sought,  so  saved  by  interfering  Heaven. 

THALABA. 

His  ring  has  some  strange  power  then? 

the  humours  become  stagnant.  These  accidents  are  to  be 
avoided  by  stopping  the  nose  and  mouth  with  handkerchiefs : 
an  efficacious  method  likewise  is  that  practised  by  the  camels, 
who  bury  their  noses  In  the  sand,  and  keep  them  there  till 
the  squall  is  over. 

•*  Another  quality  of  this  wind  U  its  extreme  aridity ;  which 
is  such,  that  water  sprinkled  on  the  floor  evaporates  in  a  few 
minutes.  By  this  extreme  dryness,  it  withers  and  strips  all 
the  plants ;  and  by  exhaling  too  suddenly  the  emanations  from 
animal  bodies,  crisps  the  skin,  closes  the  pores,  and  causes 
that  feverish  heat  which  is  the  invariable  efl^ct  of  suppressed 
perspiration."  —  Volnry. 
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XOATH. 

Every  gem. 
So  sages  say,  hath  virtue  * ;  but  the  science, 

Of  difficult  attainment ;  some  grow  t>ale, 

Conscious  of  poison  <,  or  with  sudden  change 

Of  darkness,  warn  the  wearer;  some  preserve 

From  spells,  or  blunt  the  hostile  weapon's  edge ;  ^ 

Some  open  rocks  and  mountains,  and  lay  bare 

Their  biuled  treasures ;  others  make  the  sight 

Strong  to  perceive  the  presence  of  those  Beings 

Through  whose  pure  essence  as  through  empty  air 

The  unaided  eye  would  pass ; 

And  in  yon  stone  I  deem 

Some  such  mysterious  quality  resides. 

THALABA. 

My  father,  I  will  wear  it 

MOATII. 

Thalaba  I 


I  From  the  Mirror  qf  Stone*  I  extract  a  few  tpcciineiM  of 
the  absurd  ideas  onre  prevalent  respecting  precioiii  stones. 

*'  The  Anulhyst  drives  away  drunkenness ;  for,  being  bound 
on  the  nuvel,  it  restrains  the  vapour  of  the  wine,  and  so  dis- 
solves the  ebriety. 

"  Alecttiria  is  a  stone  of  a  crystalline  colour,  a  little  darkish, 
somewhat  resembling  limpid  water;  and  sometimes  it  has 
vrins  of  the  colour  of  flesh.  Some  call  it  GaUinacnu^  from 
the  place  of  its  generation,  the  intestines  of  capons,  whiqh 
wt^re  castrated  at  three  years  old,  and  had  lived  seven ;  before 
which  time  the  stone  ought  not  to  l)e  taken  out,  for  the  older 
it  is.  so  much  the  better.  When  the  stone  is  become  perfect 
in  the  capon,  he  don't  drink.  However,  it  is  never  found 
bigger  than  a  large  bean.  The  virtue  of  this  stone  is,  to 
render  him  who  carries  it  invisible.  Being  held  In  the 
mouth,  it  allays  thirst,  and  therefore  is  proper  for  wrestlers ; 
makes  a  woman  agreeable  to  her  husband ;  bestows  honours, 
and  preserves  those  already  acquired ;  it  frees  such  as  are 
bewitched ;  it  renders  a  man  eloquent,  constant,  agreeable, 
and  amiable ;  it  helps  to  regain  a  lost  kingdom,  and  acquire  a 
foreign  one. 

"  Borate  Sosa,  Craporulitiits,  are  names  of  the  same  stone, 
which  is  extracted  from  a  load.  There  are  two  species :  that 
which  is  the  bea  is  rarely  found  :  the  other  is  black  or  dun 
with  a  cerulean  glow,  having  in  the  middle  the  similitude  of 
an  eye,  and  must  bo  taken  out  while  the  dead  toad  is  yet 
panting ;  and  these  are  better  than  those  which  are  extracted 
from  it  after  a  long  continuance  in  the  ground.  They  have  a 
wonderful  efficacy  In  poisons  For  whoever  has  taken  poison, 
let  him  swallow  this ;  which  being  down,  it  rolls  about  the 
kmwels,  and  drives  out  evory  pnikouous  quality  that  is  lodged 
in  the  intestines,  and  then  passes  through  the  fUndameni, and 
is  preserved. 

"  Vorvia  or  Conrifia,  it  a  stone  of  a  reddhh  colour,  and  ac- 
counted artificial.  On  the  calends  of  April  boil  the  ckk*. 
taken  out  of  a  rr<iw's  nest,  till  they  are  hard ;  and,  being  cold, 
let  them  be  placed  in  the  nest  as  they  were  liefore.  When 
the  crow  knows  this,  she  flies  a  long  way  to  And  the  stone ; 
and,  having  found  it.  returns  to  the  nest ;  and  the  eggs  being 
touciied  with  it,  they  tiecome  fresh  aitd  prolific.  The  stone 
must  Immediately  be  snatched  out  of  the  nest.  Its  virtue  is 
to  increase  riches,  to  bestow  honours,  and  to  foretell  many 
future  events. 

"  KtHocrtu*  Is  a  stone  not  wholly  useless,  since  It  will  cast 
out  drvils." 

'  **  (iUifHr.  the  founder  of  the  Barmecides,  being  obliged  to 
fly  from  IVr«ia.  hit  n^tite  country,  took  refuge  at  Damascus, 
and  implored  the  proUTtion  of  the  Caliph  Soliman.  \\hen 
lie  was  pn  scnted  to  that  prince,  the  Caliph  suddenly  changed 


THALABA. 

In  God's  name,  and  the  Prophet's!  be  its  power 
Good,  let  it  serve  the  righteous ;  if  for  evil, 
God,  and  my  trust  in  Him,  staall  hallow  iu 

2. 

So  Thalaba  drew  on 

The  written  ring  of  gold. 

Then  in  the  hollow  grave 

They  laid  Abdaldar*s  corpse. 

And  leveU*d  over  him  the  desert  dust 

3. 

The  Sun  arose,  ascending  from  beneath 

The  horison's  circling  line. 

As  Thalaba  to  his  ablutions  went, 

Lo !  the  grave  open,  and  the  corpse  exposed  ! 

It  was  not  that  the  winds  of  night 

Had  swept  away  the  sands  which  covered  it ; 

For  heavy  with  the  imdried  dew 


colour,  and  commanded  him  to  retire,  nitpccting  that  be  ha  1 
poison  about  him.  Soliman  had  discovered  it  by  meniit  *4 
ten  stones  which  he  wore  upon  his  arm.  They  were  (istriw-i 
there  like  a  bracelet,  and  never  failed  to  strike  one  4gaia»t  U:r 
other,  and  make  a  slight  noise  when  any  poison  was  oea.*. 
Upon  enquiry  it  was  found  that  Gtafiar  carried  poison  in  b  • 
ring,  for  the  purpose  of  self-destructioo.  In  case  b«  had  \n.i 
taken  by  his  enemies."  —  Marignff. 

These  foolish  old  superstitions  have  died  away,  and  fpb» 
are  now  neither  pounded  as  poison,  nor  worn  aa  MMvUfAn^ 
But  the  old  absurdities  respecting  poisons  have  been  mw  •'<<-' 
in  our  days,  by  authors  who  have  revived  the  calamcir-* 
alleged  against  the  Knights- Templar,  as  if  with  the  hope  ot 
exciting  a  more  extensive  persecution. 

3  In  the  country  called  Panteo,  or  Talhalamaaia.  ''thfrr 
be  canes  called  Cassan,  which  overspread  the  earth  Mkrgr»t»e. 
and  out  of  every  knot  of  them  spring  foorth  certaioe  bru>  trt, 
which  are  continued  upon  the  ground  almost  for  the  sfucr  .«: 
a  mile,    in  the  sayd  canes  there  are  found  certainc  stKOf*. 
one  of  which  stones  whosoever  carryetb  about  with  b.v> 
cannot  be  wounded  with  any  yroo ;  and  therefore  the  n^  -4 
that  country  for  the  roost  part  carry  such  sfcooea  with  thr^ 
whithersoever  they  goe.    Many  also  cause  one  of  ibc  anB«« 
of  their  children,  while  they  are  young,  to  be  taaiwad.  pstf:  -.- 
one  of  the  said  stones  into  the  wound,  healliif  •!«&>.  a> 
closing  up  the  said  wound  with  th«  powder  of  a  c<m.t  n  tu 
(the  name  whereof  I  do  not  kDOw\  which  powder  d««h  n 
mediately  consolidate  and  cure  the  said  wound.    And  ty  f«« 
vertue  of  these  stones,  the  people  aforesaid  doe  for  tbe  »*-i 
part  trmmph  both  on  aea  and  land.    HowbcAt  there  u  ••»• 
kind  of  stratageme  which  the  enemies  of  this  natiao.  k  «  • 
Ing  the  vertue  of  the  sayd  stones,  doe  pracUse  agaiiuc  t%«"k^ 
namely,  they  provide  themselves  armour  of  yriMi  vr  mr*  t 
.•ig.iinst  their arrowes.  and  weapons  also  poisorted  with  it* 
poyson  of  trees ;  and  they  carry  In  their  bands  wooden  stM** 
most  sharp  and  hard-pointed,  as  if  they  were  yroo :  Itkr*  «^ 
titey  shout  arrowes  without  yrou  heades,  and  so  tbcy  o« 
found  and  slay  some  of  their  unarmed  foes,  tnxating  t  • 
securely  unto  the  vertue  of  their  stooea.**  —  CM^rirw  «• 

We  are  oblige<l  to  Jewellers  for  our  best  acroimta  </  I'f 
East.  In  Tavernler  there  ia a  passage  curlou%ly  charactcT..- 
of  his  profession.     A  P.uropean  at  Delhi  compU.ocd  t->  *  '•» 
that  he  had  polished  and  set  a  large  dumood  for  Ownc-s'  «- 
who  had  never  paid  him  for  his  work.    But  he  did  iio«  w  •  * 
stand  his  trade,  says  Tavernler;  for  if  he  had  bven  a  «k  .' 
jeweller,  he  would  have  known   how  to  take  two  or  it.M 
pieces  out  of  the  stone,  and  p^  himself  better  than  Ibr  M  <. . 
would  have  done. 


THALABA  THE  DESTROYER. 
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The  desert  dust  lay  dark  and  close  around  ; 
And  the  night  air  bad  been  so  calm  and  still. 

It  had  not  from  the  grove 

Shaken  a  ripe  date  down. 

4. 
Amazed  to  hear  the  tale, 
Forth  from  the  tent  came  Moath  and  his  child. 
Awhik  he  stood  contemplating  the  corpse 

SUent  and  thoughtfully; 

Then  turning,  spake  to  Thalaba,  and  said, 

"  I  have  beard  that  there  are  places  by  the  abode 

Of  holy  men,  10  holily  posaess'd,! 

That  should  a  corpse  be  laid  irreverently 

Within  their  precincts,  the  insulted  ground. 

Impatient  of  pollution,  heaves  and  shakes 

The  abomination  out 


:  "  And  BIfoha  died,  and  they  buried  htm.  And  the  bands 
of  the  MoaUtct  invaded  the  land  at  the  coming  in  of  the 

"  Aod  it  ome  to  pass  as  they  were  burying  a  man,  that 
^*!old  tbey  ipled  a  \md  of  men ;  and  they  cast  the  man  into 
'h«  «<^chre  of  Bliiha :  and  when  the  man  was  let  down,  and 
:-:  ^h'ti  the  bones  of  Elitha,  he  revived  and  stood  up  on  his 

"  It  b^pprned  the  dead  corpse  of  a  man  was  cast  ashore  at 
<'Hizbwi,  and,  being  taken  up,  was  tmried  decently  in  the 
<-  'irtnyzrd.  Now  there  was  an  Image  or  rood  In  the  church, 
-sii-A  onr  Lady  of  Chatham.  This  Lady,  say  the  Monks, 
^  St  tb«  oext  night  and  roused  up  the  clerk,  telling  him  that 
a  Mcful  penoa  was  buried  near  the  place  where  she  was 
"•>nhlppeiL,  who  otisnded  her  eyes  with  his  ghastly  grinning ; 
<-'  J  onlns  he  were  remoTcd,  to  the  great  grief  of  good  people 
.  3>  mojt  remove  from  thence,  and  could  work  no  more 
'  -a^les.  Therefore  she  desired  him  to  go  with  her  to  take 
' "'  op,  and  throw  him  into  the  river  again :  which  t>eing 
' '  >-.  tona  after  the  body  floated  again,  and  was  taken  up  and 
•'.•i-^in  the  churchyard;  but  from  that  time  all  miracles 
-*^,  and  the  place  where  he  was  buried  did  continually 
-:  )k  dovnwarda.  This  taie  is  still  remembered  by  some 
*.'i  people,  receiving  it  by  tradition  from  the  popish  times 

ijrkQMs  and  idoUatj."  —  AdmiraNe  Curiosities,  Rarities, 
:Rd  IVoader*  in  England. 

'  When  Alboquerqne  wintered  at  the  Isle  of  Camaram,  in 
1 1  >  R<^  Sea,  a  man  at  arms,  who  died  suddenly,  was  thrown 

•  '^Vard.  In  the  night  the  watch  felt  several  shocks,  as 
'  ■'  ^ish  the  ship  were  striking  on  a  sand  bank.  They  put  out 
: !'  trj4t.  and  found  the  dead  body  clinging  to  the  keel  by  the 
' ^i-ltr.  It  was  taken  up  and  buried  on  shore ;  and  in  the 
■  irniog  it  was  seen  lying  on  the  grave.  Frey  Francisco 
>.!«  tD'-ncoDsulted.    He  conjectured  that  the  deceased  had 

^  uodrr  excommunication,  and  therefore  absolved  him. 
'  -'J  interred  falm  ag:dn,  and  then  he  rested  in  the  grave.** 
-  Jjost  de  Barros^    Dec.  2.  8. 3. 

•  Matthew  of  Westminster  says,  the  story  of  the  Old 
V  TUQ  of  Berkeley  will  not  appear  incredible,  if  we  read  the 
'  J^nfne  of  St.  Gregory,  In  which  he  relates  how  the  body  of 
'-  ^  u)  buried  in  the  church  was  thrown  out  by  the  devils. 

r  4rles  Martel  alao,  because  be  had  appropriated  great  part 
'  th<>  tithes  to  pay  hla  soldiers,  was  most  miserably,  by  the 
>  vl^  spiriu,  taken  bodily  out  of  his  grave. 

"  The  Turks  report,  as  a  certain  truth,  that  the  corpse  of 
il'^Tradin  Barbarossa  was  found,  four  or  five  times,  out  of  the 
''''iiKi.  lyiog  by  hia  sepulchre,  after  he  had  been  there  in- 
-  •  "^J :  Dor  could  they  possibly  make  him  lie  quiet  in  his 
'iTf.tiU  a  Greek  wizard  counselled  them  to  bury  a  black 
'7  :n:Hher  with  the  body;  «hich  done,  he  lay  still  and 
•'-  tbeio  no  farther  trouble."  —  Morgan's  History  of 
■'    '-rj. 


Have  then  in  elder  times  the  happy  feet 

Of  Patriarch,  or  of  Prophet  bless'd  the  place, 

Ishmael,  or  Houd,  or  Saleah,  or  than  all, 

Mahommed,  holier  name  ?     Or  is  the  man 

So  foul  with  magic  and  all  blasphemy. 

That  Earth,  like  Heaven,  rejects  him  ?  «    It  is  best 

Forsake  the  station.    Let  us  strike  our  tent. 

The  place  is  tainted  . .  and  behold 

The  Vulture  hovers  yonder',  and  his  scream 

Chides  us  that  still  we  scare  him  firom  the  prey. 

So  let  the  accursed  one, 

Tom  by  that  beak  obscene, 

Fhid  fitting  sepulchre.** 

6. 

Thea  fh>m  the  pollution  of  d^th 
With  water  they  made  themselves  pure ; 


In  supernatural  aflkirs,  seals  and  dogs  seem  to  possess  a 
sedative  virtue.  When  peace  was  made,  about  the  year  1170, 
between  the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  "  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  Count  Floris  should  send  unto  Count  Philip  a 
thousand  men,  expert  In  making  of  ditches,  to  stop  the  hole 
«hich  had  beene  made  neere  unto  Dam,  or  the  Sluce, 
whereby  the  countrey  was  drowned  round  about  at  everie 
high  sea ;  the  which  the  Flemings  could  by  no  means  fill  up, 
neither  with  wood,  nor  any  other  matter,  for  that  all  sunke 
as  in  a  gulfe  without  any  bottome ;  whereby,  in  succession  of 
time,  Bruges,  and  all  that  jurisdiction,  had  been  In  daunger 
to  have  bin  lost  by  inundation,  and  to  become  all  sea.  If  it 
were  not  speedily  repaired.  Count  Floris  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  isle  of  Walcharen,  returned  into  Holland,  from 
whence  hee  sent  the  best  workmen  he  could  find  in  all  his 
countries,  into  Flanders,  to  make  dikes  and  causeies,  and  to 
stop  the  bole  neere  unto  this  Dam,  or  Sluce,  and  to  recover 
the  drowned  land.  These  diggers  being  come  to  the  place, 
they  found  at  the  entrie  of  this  bottomless  hole,  a  Sea-dog, 
the  which  for  six  dayes  together,  did  nothing  but  crieout  and 
howle  very  fearfully.  They,  not  knowhig  what  It  might 
signifle,  having  consulted  of  this  accident,  they  resolved  to 
cast  this  dog  into  the  hole.  There  was  a  mad-headed  Hol- 
lander among  the  rest,  who,  going  into  the  bottome  of  the 
dike,  tooke  the  dogge  by  the  taile,  and  cast  him  Into  the 
middest  of  the  gulfe ;  then  speedily  they  cast  earth  and  torfe 
into  it,  so  as  they  found  a  bottome,  and  by  little  and  little  filled 
it  up.  And  for  that  many  workmen  came  to  the  repairing 
of  this  dike,  who,  for  that  they  would  not  be  far  from  their 
worko,  coucht  In  Cablnes,  which  seemed  to  be  a  pretie  towne. 
Count  Philip  gave  unto  all  these  Hollanders.  Zeelanders,  and 
others,  that  would  Inhabit  there,  as  much  land  as  they  could 
recover  from  Dam  to  Ardenbourg,  for  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors, for  ever,  with  many  other  immunities  and  freedoms. 
By  reason  whereof  many  planted  themselves  there,  and  In 
succession  of  time,  made  a  good  towne  there,  the  which  by 
reason  of  this  dog,  which  they  cast  into  the  hole,  they  named 
Hondtsdam,  that  is  to  say,  a  dog's  since ;  Dam  in  Flemish 
signifying  a  sluce,  and  Hondt  dog ;  and  therefore  at  this  day, 
the  said  towne  (which  Is  simply  called  Dean)  carrieth  a  dog 
in  their  armes  and  blason." — Crimestone's  Historie  qf  the 
Netherlands,  1608. 

3  "  The  Vulture  is  very  serviceable  in  Arabia,  clearing 
the  earth  of  all  carcasses,  which  corrupt  very  rapidly  in  hot 
countries.  He  also  destroys  the  field  mice,  which  multiply 
so  prodigiously  in  some  provinces,  that,  were  it  not  for  this 
assistance,  the  peasant  might  cease  from  the  culture  of  the 
fields  as  absolutely  vain.  Their  perforraanco  of  these  Im. 
portant  services  induced  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  pay  those 
birds  divine  honours,  and  even  at  present  It  is  held  unlawful 
to  kill  them  In  all  the  countries  which  the}  frequent."  — 
Nielnthr. 
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And  Thalaba  drew  up 

The  fastening  of  the  cords ; 

And  Moath  ftirl'd  the  tent ; 

And  from  the  grove  of  palms  Onein  led 

The  Camels,  ready  to  receive  their  load. 

6. 

The  dews  had  ceased  to  steam 

Toward  the  climbing  Sun, 

When  tnm  the  Isle  of  Palms  they  went  their  way ; 

And  when  the  Sun  had  reach'd  his  southern  height. 

As  back  they  tum*d  their  eyes. 

The  distant  Palms  arose 

Like  to  the  top-sails  of  some  fleet  fiir-off 

Distinctly  seen,  where  else 

The  Ocean  bounds  had  blended  with  the  sky ; 

And  when  the  eve  came  on. 

The  sight  returning  reach'd  the  grove  no  more. 

They  planted  the  pole  of  their  tent. 

And  they  laid  them  down  to  repose. 

7. 

At  midnight  Thalaba  started  up. 

For  he  felt  that  the  ring  on  his  finger  was  moved ; 

He  call'd  on  Allah  aloud. 

And  he  call'd  on  the  Prophet's  name. 

Moath  arose  in  alarm  ; 

**  What  ails  thee,  Thalaba?  "  he  cried, 

"Is  the  robber  of  night  at  hand  7  " 

M  Dost  thou  not  see,"  the  youth  ezclaim'd, 

"A  Spirit  in  the  tent?" 

Moath  look'd  round  and  said, 

**  The  moon-beam  shines  in  the  tent, 

I  see  thee  stand  in  the  light. 

And  thy  shadow  is  black  on  the  ground.** 

8. 

ThaUba  answered  not 

•<  Spirit  I  **  he  cried,  <•  what  brings  thee  here  ? 

In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  speak. 

In  the  name  of  Allah,  obey  1  ** 

9. 

He  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  in  the  tent 

**  Dost  thou  not  hear?  '*  quoth  Thalaba ; 

The  listening  man  replied, 

"  I  bear  the  wind,  that  flaps 

The  curtain  of  the  tent" 

10. 

•<  The  BingI  the  RingI  **  the  youth  exclaim'd. 

'*  For  that  the  Spirit  of  Evil  comes ; 

By  that  I  see,  by  that  I  hear. 

In  the  name  of  Ood,  I  ask  thee. 

Who  was  he  that  slew  my  Father?  '* 

DCXOK. 

Master  of  the  powerful  Ring  I 
()kl>a,  the  dread  Mugician,  did  the  deed. 

THALABA. 

Where  does  the  Murderer  dwell  ? 

DEMON. 

In  the  Domdaniel  caverns, 
Under  the  Boots  of  the  Ocean. 


THALABA. 

Why  were  my  Father  and  my  brethren  slain  ? 

SKlfON. 

We  knew  from  the  race  of  Hodcinh 
The  destined  Destroyer  would  come. 

THALABA. 

Bring  me  my  father^s  sword  I 

SSMOK. 

A  Fire  surrounds  the  fiital  sword ; 
No  Spirit  or  Magician's  hand 
Can  pierce  that  fiited  Flame. 

THALABA. 

Bring  me  his  bow  and  his  airowt  t 

11. 
Distinctly  Moath  heard  the  youth,  and  Sbe 
Who,  through  the  Veil  of  Separation,  match'd 
The  while  in  listening  terror,  and  suspense 
All  too  intent  for  prayer. 
They  heard  the  voice  of  Thalaba ; 
But  when  the  Spirit  spake,  the  rootionleaa  air 
Felt  not  the  subtile  sounds, 
Too  flne  for  mortal  sense. 

12. 

On  a  sudden  the  rattle  of  arrows  was  hcanl« 

And  a  quiver  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  youth. 

And  in  his  hand  they  saw  Hodeirah's  bow. 

He  eyed  the  bow,  he  twang'd  the  string. 

And  his  heart  bounded  to  the  joyous  tooe. 

Anon  he  raised  his  voice  and  cried, 

•*  Go  thy  way,  and  never  more. 

Evil  spirit  haunt  our  tent  ! 

By  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 

By  Mahommed's  holier  might 

By  the  holiest  name  of  God, 

Thee,  and  all  the  Powers  of  Hell, 

I  adjure  and  I  command 

Never  more  to  trouble  usl" 

IS. 

Nor  ever  ftt^m  that  hour 

Did  rebel  Spirit  on  the  tent  Intmde 

Such  virtue  had  the  Spell. 

U. 

Thus  peaceftilly  the  venial  yean 

Of  Thalaba  paas'd  on. 

Till  now,  without  an  effort  he  oould  bead 

Hodeirah's  stubborn  bow. 

Black  were  his  eyes  and  bright 

The  sunny  hue  of  health 

Olow'd  on  his  tawny  cheek. 

His  lip  was  darken'd  by  maturing  Uh  ; 

Strong  were  his  shapely  limbs,  his  suture  tall  ; 

Peerless  among  Arabian  youths  was  be. 

lA. 

Compassion  for  the  child 

Had  flrst  old  Moath's  kindly  heart  poase«s*4. 

An  orphan,  wailing  in  the  wilderness ; 

But  when  he  heard  his  tale,  his  wondrous  tale. 

Told  by  the  Boy,  with  such  eye-speaking  truth 
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Kow  with  sudden  burst  of  anger. 

Now  in  tlie  agony  of  tears. 

And  now  with  flashes  of  prophetic  Joy, 

What  had  been  pity  became  reTerenoe  then. 

And,  like  a  sacred  trust  from  Heaven, 

The  Old  Man  cherlsh'd  him. 

Now,  with  a  fisther's  lore. 

Child  of  his  choice,  he  loved  the  Boy, 

And,  like  a  fitther,  to  the  Boy  was  dear. 

Ooeixa  calFd  him  brother ;  and  the  youth 

Mure  fondly  than  a  brother  loved  the  maid ; 

The  kveliest  of  Arabian  maidens  she. 

How  happily  the  years 

Of  Thalabawent  byt 

16. 

It  was  the  wisdom  and  the  win  of  Heaven, 

That  in  a  lonely  tent  had  cast 

The  lot  of  Thalaba ; 

There  might  his  soul  develope  best 

Its  strengthening  energies ; 

There  might  he  from  the  world 

Keep  his  heart  pure  and  uncontaminate. 

Till  at  the  written  hour  he  should  be  found 

Fit  servant  of  the  Lord,  without  a  spot. 

17. 

Tears  of  his  youth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled 

In  that  beloved  solitude  I 

Is  the  mora  &ir,  and  doth  the  freshening  breeze 

Flow  with  cool  current  o*er  his  cheek  7 

Lo  I  underneath  the  broad-leaved  sycamore 

With  lids  half-closed  he  lies, 

Dreaming  of  days  to  come. 

His  dog  beside  himi,  in  mute  blandishment. 

Now  licks  his  listless  hand  ; 

Now  lilts  an  anxious  and  expectant  eye, 

Courting  the  wonted  caress. 

18. 

Or  oomes  the  Father  of  the  Rains  3 

From  his  caves  in  the  uttermost  West, 

Comes  he  in  darkness  and  storms  ? 


"  The  Bedooifif.  who  at  all  points  are  leu  inperstiUoui 
ri  n  the  Turk«,  have  a  breed  of  Tery  tall  greyhounds,  which 
1  K*^  ue  moont  guard  around  their  tents ;  but  they  take  great 
M*e  of  tbes«  oseftal  serrants,  and  have  such  an  aSTection  for 
..'-m.  that  to  kill  the  dog  of  a  Bedouin  would  be  to  endanger 
<  <-  ur  iiwn  life.** — Stmnhu. 

'  "  The  Arabs  call  the  West  and  South-west  winds  which 
D-^afl  from  Norember  to  VtibraMrj^the fathers  t^tke  raku.** 
-  f'ahttjf. 

"  Of  the  Fslm  leares  they  make  mattresses,  baskets,  and 
v^'^m* ;  and  of  the  branches,  all  sorts  of  cage-work,  square 
jvkHs  for  paddng,  that  serre  for  many  uses  instead  of  boxes ; 
■A  the  ends  of  the  boughs  that  grow  next  to  the  trunk  being 
mden  like  flax*  the  fibres  separate,  and  being  tied  together 
I*  the  narrow  end,  they  serre  for  brooms."  —  Poeocke. 

*  "■  The  Doom,  or  wild  palm.tree,  grows  in  abundance,  from 
hhkh  these  people,  when  necessity  renders  them  Industrious, 

-•d  ^reat  advaotage.  The  shepherds,  mule-driFers,  camel- 
.':f  rrs,  axhd  CraTellers,  gather  the  leaves,  of  which  they  make 
T.1U.  fringe*,  baskets,  hats,  sAooafit,  or  large  wallets  to  carry 
:)ra,  twhie.  ropes,  girths,  and  covers  for  their  pack-saddles. 
Tqu  plant,  with  which  they  also  heat  their  ovens,  produces 
I  mild  and  rasiDoos  fruit,  that  ripens  in  September  and 


When  the  blast  Is  loud ; 

When  the  waters  All 

The  traveller's  tread  in  the  sands; 

When  the  pouring  shower 

Streams  adown  the  roof; 

When  the  door-curtain  hangs  in  heavier  folds : 

When  the  out-strain*d  tent  flags  loosely  : 

Within  there  is  the  embers'  cheerftil  glow. 

The  sound  of  the  fkmlliar  voice. 

The  song  that  lightens  toil, .  . 

Domestic  Peace  and  Comfort  are  within. 

Under  the  common  shelter,  on  dry  sand. 

The  quiet  Camels  ruminate  their  food ; 

The  lengthening  cord  from  Moath  falls. 

As  patiently  the  Old  Man 

£ntwines  the  strong  palm-fibres  '  •  by  the  hearth 

The  Damsel  shakes  the  cofi^e-grains. 

That  with  warm  fragrance  fill  the  tent ; 

And  while,  with  dexterous  fingen,  Thalaba 

Shapes  the  green  basket  *,  haply  at  bis  feet 

Her  fkvourite  kidling  gnaws  the  twig. 

Forgiven  plunderer,  for  Onelza's  sake. 

19. 

Or  when  the  winter  torrent  rolls 

Down  the  deep>channel*d  rain-course,  foamingly. 

Dark  with  its  mountain  spoils. 

With  bare  feet  pressing  the  wet  sand. 

There  wanders  Thalaba, 

The  rushing  flow,  the  flowing  roar, 

FiUing  hU  yielded  faculties, 
A  vague,  a  diazy,  a  tumultuous  joy. 

20. 

Or  lingers  it  a  vernal  brook  * 

Gleaming  o*er  yellow  sands  ? 

Beneath  the  lofty  bank  reclined. 

With  idle  eye  he  views  its  little  waves. 

Quietly  listening  to  the  quiet  flow; 

While  in  the  breathings  of  the  stirring  gale, 

The  tall  canes  bend  above, 

Floating  like  streamers  on  the  wind 

Their  lank  uplifted  leaves. 


October.  It  is  in  form  like  the  raisin,  contains  a  kernel,  and 
is  astringent,  and  very  proper  to  temper  and  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  watery  and  laxative  fruits,  of  which  these 
people  in  summer  make  an  immoderate  use.  That  Power 
which  is  ever  provident  to  all,  has  spread  this  wild  plant 
over  their  deserts  to  supply  an  infinity  of  wants  that  would 
otherwise  heavily  burden  a  people  so  ^oox"-'Ckenier. 

*  **  We  passed  two  of  those  vallies  so  common  in  Arabia, 
which,  when  heavy  rains  fall,  are  filled  with  water,  and  are 
then  called  wadi  or  rivers,  although  perfectly  dry  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  —  We  now  drew  nearer  to  the  river,  of 
which  a  branch  was  dry,  and  having  its  channel  filled  with 
reeds  growing  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  served  as  a  line  of  road, 
which  was  agreeably  shaded  by  the  reeds."— >>V«6tfAr. 

**  My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  and  as  the 
stream  of  brooks  they  pass  away. 

*'  Which  are  bhicklsh  by  reason  of  the  ice,  and  wherein  the 
snow  is  hid : 

**  What  time  they  wax  warm  they  vanish ;  when  it  is  hot 
they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place. 

"  The  paths  of  their  way  are  turned  aside ;  they  go  to 
nothing,  aiui  perish."— Job,  vi.  15—18. 
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21. 

Nor  rich,  nor  poor,  was  Moath* ;  Ood  hath  glveii 

Enough,  and  blest  him  with  a  mind  content. 

Mo  hoarded  gold  disquieted  his  dreams :  ' 

But  ever  round  his  station  he  beheld 

Camels  that  knew  his  voice, 

And  home-birds,  grouping  at  Oneiza's  call, 

And  goats  that,  mom  and  eve. 

Came  with  full  udders  to  the  Damsel's  hand. 

Bear  child  I  the  tent  beneath  whose  shade  they  dwelt 

It  was  her  work ;  and  she  had  twined 

His  girdle's  many  hues ; 

And  he  had  seen  his  robe 

Grow  in  Oneiza's  loom.  3 

How  often,  with  a  memory-mingled  joy 

*  *'  The  •Implicity,  or,  perhapt,  more  properly,  the  poverty, 
of  the  lower  class  of  the  Bedouins,  is  proportionate  to  that  of 
their  chiefs. —All  the  wealth  of  a  family  consists  of  moTeables, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  pretty  exact  inventory.  A  few 
male  and  female  camels,  some  goats  and  poultry,  a  mare  and 
her  bridle  and  saddle,  a  tent,  a  Unco  sixteen  feet  long,  a 
crooked  sabre,  a  rusty  musket,  with  a  flint  or  matchlock  ;  a 
pipe,  a  portable  mill,  a  pot  for  cooking,  a  leathern  bucket,  a 
small  coflee  roaster  ;  a  mat,  some  clothes,  a  mantle  of  black 
woollen,  and  a  few  glass  or  silver  rings,  which  the  women 
wear  upon  their  legs  and  arms :  if  none  of  these  are  wanting, 
their  furniture  is  complete.  But  what  the  poor  man  stands 
most  in  need  of,  and  what  he  takes  most  pleasure  in.  Is  his 
mare ;  for  this  animal  is  his  principal  support.  With  his 
marc  the  Bedouin  makes  his  excursions  against  hostile  tribes, 
or  seeks  plunder  in  the  country,  and  on  the  highways.  The 
mare  Is  preferred  to  the  horse,  because  she  does  not  neigh,  is 
more  docile,  and  yields  milk,  which,  on  occasion,  satisfies  the 
thirst  and  even  the  hunger  of  her  master.*'—  Votneff. 

•'  The  Sheik."  says  Volncy,  **  with  whom  I  resided  In  the 
country  of  Gaza,  about  the  end  of  17H4,  parsed  for  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  those  districts  ;  yet  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  his  expenditure  was  greater  than  that  of  an  opulent 
farmer.    His  personal  effects,  consisting  in  a  few  pelisses, 
carpets,  arms,  horses,  and  camels,  could  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  fifty  thousand  livrcs  (a  little  above  two  thousand 
pounds) ;  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  In  this  calculation, 
four  mares  of  the  breed  of  racers  are  valued  at  six  thousand 
livres.  (two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds),  and  each  camel  at  ten 
pounds  sterling.    We  roust  not  therefore,  when  we  speak  of 
the  Bedouins,  affix  to  the  words  Prince  and  Lord,  the  ideas 
they  usually  convey ;  we  should  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  com. 
paring  them  to  substantial  farmers,  in  mountainous  countries, 
whose  simplicity  they  resemble  In  their  dress,  as  well  as  In  their 
dome»tir  life  and  manners.    A  Sheik,  who  has  the  command 
of  five  hundred  horse,  does  not  dlsd.\in  to  saddle  and  bridle  I 
his  own.  nor  to  give  him  his  barley  and  chopped  straw.     In  ■ 
bis  tent,  his  wife  makes  the  coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and  I 
sup4Tiiiten<is  the  dressing  of  the  victuals.    Ills  diuiKhtrrs  and  . 
kinswomen  wash  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on  their  he.id^.  \ 
and  veils  over  their  faces,  to  draw  water  from  the  fountain.  , 
These  manners  agree  pn^cisely  with  the  description*  In  Homer, 
and  the  history  of  Abraham,  in  Genesis.    But  it  must  be 
owiii^.  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  Just  idea  of  them  without  ' 
having  our»clves  been  eye-witnesses." —  Volnty. 

«  •*  Thus  confined  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries  of  life, 
the  Aralit  have  as  little  induitry  at  their  wants  are  few  ;  all  \ 
their  arts  (iMioi^t  m  «(Mvingtlii<ircluin«y  tents,  and  in  making 
mats  and  buitf-r.  I  hi  Ir  whole  ronnnrrce  only  extends  to  the 
exchanging  catneU,  kld«,  itkllion«,  and  milk,  for  arms,  cloth- 
ing, a  little  rice  or  corn,  and  money,  which  thqf  bury."  — 
lo/ftrif 

'  "  The  chief  manufacture  among  the  Arahv  \%  the  making 
ofHyk'i,  as  ihey  rail  woollen  blanket ».  and  web*  of  goats'  hair 
for  iheir  tents.   The  women  alone  are  emplnjed  in  this  work,  i 
■•  Andromache  and  Penelope  were  of  old ;  it  ho  make  no  use 


Which  made  her  Mother  Uvf  te6xv  ^  -^ 
He  watcb'd  her  nimble  ftngen  tbiod  'ix  - 
Or  at  the  hand-mill,  when  &lhe  kseb  laJ  *  •  . 
Toss'd  the  thin  cake  on  qfradmx  xi. 
Or  flz'd  it  on  the  glowiof  oxw*  *.  - 
With  bare  wet  ann»,  and  sife  decrrT 

22. 
*Tis  the  cool  evening  boor: 
The  Tamarind  fhxn  the  4ev 
Sheathes  its  young  fruit,  yet  owl* 
Before  their  tent  the  mat  ii  <p«al ; 
The  Old  Man's  solemn  foict 
Intones  the  holy  Book.' 
What  if  beneath  no  lamp-iUimiocd  dn. 

of  a  shuttle,  but  oondact  every  thread  of  Ikt  mtf  «a 
fingers."- SAaw. 

*  *'  If  mine  heart  have  been  decelvtd  ^  a  «<■«  ' 
have  laid  wait  at  my  nelghboar't  door. 

"  Then  let  my  wife  grind  unto  a&olbcr.**xM.  tic 
'  "  I  was  much  amused  bj  obeerrfaig  thtdtrurr  x  sr 
women  in  baking  their  bread.    Tbcy  haw  s  ika.  v  -" 
with  clay,  between  two  and  three  feet  faigh,  ivn  i 
the  bottom,  for  the  convenieoee  of  drawiof  m  > 
something  similar  to  that  of  a  limc-kDn.    Thf  >'*'^  ■ 
think  is  the  most  proper  name  for  this  ptacr  j  u  ^^ 
fifteen  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  gnduallr  pv*'  • 
the  bottom.    It  Is  heated  with  wood,  and  mW  ^• 
hot.  and  perfectly  clear  from  smoke,  having  noclici  ^• 
embers  at  bottom,  (which  continue  to  rrftert  pv*  ^' 
prepare  the  dough  in  a  large  bowl,  and  noold  tbf  nir> 
desired  size  on  a  board  or  stone  placed  near  tt*  <*' 
they  have  kneaded  the  cake  to  a  proper  cambtfarr  *  < 
it  a  little,  then  toas  it  about  with  great  dextrmv  ^ 
till  it  is  as  thin  as  they  choose  to  make  it.    Tb'  1 1*  ^ 
one  side  of  it  with  water,  at  the  same  time  wvtixu  :> 
and  arm,  with  which  they  put  it  into  th«  oven.  Tbr  «<' 
of  the  cake  adheres  fast  to  the  aide  of  the  9*—' 
sufllciently  baked,  when,  if  not  paid  sufflcieot  sckH  ' 
would  fall  down  among  the  emtiert.    If  tbey  «*"*  '•  ■ 
ceedingly  quick  at  this  work,  the  hent  of  the  o*f«  «<  --^ 
the  skin  from  off  their  hands  and  arms ;  bat  vtc.  i  >.^  ir 
ing  dexterity  do  they  perform  it,  that  ooc  w«e*c.  « 
tinue  keeping  three  or  four  cakes  at  a  time  m  ibe  •* 
she  has  done  baking.    This  mode,  let  Be  add.  ^^  >-  * 
quire  half  the  fuel  that  is  made  use  of  in  Eampr  "-^'^  > 

*  "  Tamarinds  grow  on  great  trees,  ftili  of  bncrSn.  • 
of  the  leaves  are  not  bigger  than,  nor  uolik#  tA.  t»t  !«.** 
pimpernel,  only  something  longer     The  fiover  at  «•*  • 
the  i>eaches,  but  at  last  turns  white,  and  put*  fbrtt  :•  ? 
the  end  of  certain  strings  ;  as  soon  as  the  ttxn  n  srt  ti' 
close  up  the  fruit,  to  preserve  It  ttom  the  dew,  tnk  < 
soon  as  that  luminary  appears  again.    Tb«  frua  a*  '- 
gi  ecu.  but  ripening  it  become*  of  a  dark  grey,  dm*  i^k  '  «  -' 
a  red,  inclosed  in  husks,  brown  or  tawny,  <d  tsscr  • 
bitter,  like  our  prunelioes.    The  tree  to  m  btg  as  a  «  ' 
tree,  full  of  leaves,  bearing  its  (hiit  at  tbe  brarrhrs  .»'  • 
sheath  of  a  knife,  but  not  so  straight,  rather  bml  hkra  te« 
—  MandeUlo. 

7  *•  1  have  often."  says  Niebuhr,  "  heard  the  .<l»«t»  -i 
passages  f>om  the  Koran.  They  never  strmre  tlw  «  «  * 
attempting  to  raise  it  too  high,  and  thto  natural  ausw  ^.  « 
mo  very  much. 

"  The  airs  of  the  Orientals  are  all  grave  and  aimtte  Tl 
chuse  their  singers  to  sing  so  distinctly,  that  evrrv  wee  ■ 
be  comprehended.  When  several  Instruments  arr  ^.^i*  ■ 
once,  and  accompanied  by  the  voice,  you  hear  tWwi  a  1  t  i 
the  same  melody,  unless  some  one  mingles  a  naai'»<  W 
either  singing  or  playing,  always  in  tbe  sams*  kr^  I  < 
music  is  not  greatly  to  our  taste,  ours  is  aa  bttle  to  i^  » 
of  the  Orientals."  —  Sirbtikr. 
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urble  nib  bedrck'd  with  flonrish'd  trutta,i 
an  and  gidd  adorament  ?  sinks  the  word 
th  detfKT  inHaence  from  the  Imam'i  voice, 
iThere  in  the  day  of  congregation,  crowds 
Perfonntheduty*task? 
Their  Ather  is  their  Priest, 
Tie  San  o(  Heaven  their  point  of  prayer,' 

And  the  blue  firmament 

The  glorioui  Temple,  where  they  feel 

The  present  Deity. 

Voiqoef,  vliidi  tfaeypronoance  Hetg-Jid,  arebuUt 
the  fatblon  of  oat  churchei,  viieic,  initead  of  tuch 
tocbet  ss  we  nuke  uie  of,  thef  only  itrew  the  floor 
upofl  nbkb  tbej  perform  the  iCTeral  littlngs  and 

that  an  nijoined  In  their  religioo.  Near  the 
Kulirlf  of  (be  priocfpsi  Hoiqae  of  each  city,  there 
ilptt  erected,  vbjch  it  baliuitnuled  round,  with 
iozea  ttepi  leading  up  to  It.  Upon  tbeae  (for  I 
are  permitted  to  enter  the  pulpit)  the  Mufly, 
lai'Amt,  placeth  bin»elf  every  Friday,  the  day 
ffdtion,  at  tbey  call  it,  and  from  thence  either 
>c  put  or  other  of  the  Koran,  or  else  exhorteth 
pirtF  and  ^ood  works.  That  end  of  these 
'  regArdt  Mecca,  whither  they  direct  them- 
if  the  wboJe  course  of  thelrdeTotiona,  1%  called 
iich  there  U  conomonly  aniche,  representing, 
(er  conjectures,  the  presence,  and  at  the  same 
ity  of  the  Deity.  There  is  uiually  a  square 
le  other  end,  with  a  flag-staff  upon  the  top 
-rier  ascends  at  the  appointed  times,  and. 

flig.  advertiseth  the  people,  with  aloud 
c  of  the  f>attlements,  of  the  hour  of  prayer. 
'  3f;ihofnetan  worship,  together  with  the 
i  other  persons  belonging  to  them,  are 
rfain  reyenues  arising  from  the  rents  of 
ier  left  by  will,  or  set  apart  by  the  public 

re  bailt  nearly  in  the  same  style.  They 

e  form,  and  covered  In  the  middle  with 

/p  of  which  i§  fixed  a  gilt  crescent.    In 

ne  portico  covered  with  several  small 

step  above  the  pavement  of  the  court. 

ia  the  hot  season,  perform  their  de- 

veen  the  columns,  upon  cross  iron 

jmber  of  lamps,  for  illuminations  on 

id  on  all  festivals.     The  entrance 

>  large  door.     All  these  edifices  are 

ind  in  sereral  the  domes  are  covered 

^tand  on  one  side,  adjoining  to  the 

?y  Arc  »omet\Toe%  square,  but  more 

The  ^allerj  for  the  tnaaxten,  or 

nm  the  column  near  the  top,  has 

ccipital  i  and  from  this  the  spire, 

than  before,  soon  terminates  in 

ent.'*  —  HussePs  Aleppo. 

t  of  direction,  and  the  centre  of 

( iiofe  huRtAO  race,  SM  the  Beith- 

-jc*  celestial  beings  ;  tbeKursyf 

els.  and  tfae  Arsch  (  for  those  of 

vr  ho  ^taard  tlie  throne  of  the  Al- 

Tecca,  iriio  enjoy  the  happiness 

o  obliged,  when  they  pray,  to 

tary  ;     but  they  'srho  are  at  a 

le^e,  are  required  only,  during 


liou«e  of  pravperfc?  and  ftdidty,  Is 
tcrordlnir  to  traulltlon,  wu  taken 
uge,  wlBcn  It  w^as  placed  p«rpcn« 

diclvtls  flimam«na. 

rtf,  'wliicli   ia  tlMM>cl>^  to  ^  Placed 


23. 

Yet  through  the  purple  glow  of  eve 

Shines  dimly  the  white  moon. 

The  slackened  bow,  the  quiver,  the  long  lance. 

Rest  on  the  pillar  of  the  Tent' 

Knitting  light  palm-leaves  for  her  brother's  brow,^ 

The  dark^eyed  damsel  sits ; 

The  old  Man  tranquilly 

Up  his  curlM  pipe  inhales 

The  tranquillizing  herb. 

prayer,  to  direct  their  attention  towards  that  hallowed  edifice. 
The  believer  who  is  ignorant  of  the  position  of  the  Keab^  must 
vse  every  endeavour  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it ;  and  after  he 
has  shown  great  solicitude,  whatever  be  his  success,  his  prayer 
is  valid."  —  D'Ohuon. 

3  "  The  Bedoweens  live  in  tents,  called  Hymat,  from  the 
shade  they  afford  the  inhabitants,  and  BectelShar,  Houses  of 
Hair,  from  the  matter  they  are  made  of.  They  are  the  same 
with  what  the  ancients  called  Mapalia,  which  being  then,  as 
they  are  to  this  day,  secured  from  the  heat  and  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  by  a  covering  only  of  such  hair-cloth  as  our  coal 
sacks  are  made  of,  might  very  justly  be  described  by  Virgil 
to  have  thin  roofs.  When  we  find  an^  number  of  them 
together  (and  I  have  seen  from  three  to  tliree  hundred),  then 
they  are  usually  placed  in  a  circle,  and  constitute  a  Dou-war. 
The  fashion  of  each  tent  is  the  same,  being  of  an  oblong 
figure,  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a  ship  turned  upside  down, 
as  Sallust  hath  long  ago  described  them.  However,  they 
differ  in  bigness,  according  to  the  number  of  people  who  live 
in  them :  and  are  accordingly  supported,  some  with  one 
pillar,  others  with  two  or  three :  whilst  a  curUin  or  carpet 
placed,  upon  occasion,  at  each  of  these  divisions,  separateth 
the  whole  into  so  many  apartments.  The  pillar,  which  1  have 
mentioned,  is  a  straight  pole,  8  or  10  feet  high,  and  3  or  4 
inches  in  thickness,  serving  not  only  to  support  the  tent,  but 
being  full  of  hooks  fixed  there  for  the  purpose,  the  Arabs 
hang  upon  it  their  clothes,  baskeu,  saddles,  and  accoutrements 
of  war.  Holofemes,  as  we  read  in  Judith,  xiii.  6.,  made  the 
like  use  of  the  pillar  of  his  tent,  by  hanging  his  faulchloq 
upon  it ;  it  is  there  called  the  pillar  if  the  bed,  from  the  cus- 
tom, perhaps,  that  hath  always  prevailed,  of  having  the  upper 
end  of  the  carjiet,  mattress,  or  whatever  else  they  lie  upon, 
turned  from  the  skirts  of  the  tent  that  way.  But  the  Kmtf 
m»f.  Canopy,  as  we  render  it  (ver.  9.),  should,  I  presume, 
be  rather  called  the  gnat  or  muskeeta  net,  which  is  a  close 
curtain  of  gause  or  fine  linen,  used  all  over  the  Levant,  by 
people  of  better  fashion,  to  keep  out  the  flies.  The  Arabs 
have  nothing  of  this  kind  •,  who,  In  taking  their  rest,  lie 
horlsontally  upon  the  ground,  without  bed,  mattress,  or 
pillow,  wrapping  themselves  up  only  in  their  Hykct,  and 
lying,  as  they  find  room,  upon  a  mat  or  carpet,  in  the  middle 
or  corner  of  the  tent.  Those  who  are  married  have  each 
of  them  a  comer  of  the  tent,  cantoned  off  with  a  curtain."— 
Shttuf. 

"  The  tents  of  the  Moors  are  somewhat  of  a  conic  form, 
are  seldom  more  than  8  or  10  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and 
from  SO  to  25  in  length.  Like  those  of  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, their  figure  Is  that  of  a  ship  overset,  the  keel  of  which 
is  only  seen.  These  tents  are  made  of  twine,  composed  of 
goat's  hair,  camel's  wool,  and  the  leaves  of  the  wild  palm, 
so  that  they  keep  out  water ;  but,  Iwing  black,  they  produce 
a  disagreeable  effect  at  a  disUnt  y\em**—Chenter. 

4  "  In  the  khigdom  of  Imam,  the  men  of  all  ranks  shave 
their  heads.  In  some  other  countries  of  Yemen,  all  the 
Arabs,  even  the  Sheiks  themselves,  let  their  hair  grow,  and 
wear  neither  bonnet  nor  Sa$ch^  but  a  handkerchief  instead,  in 
which  they  tie  their  hair  behind.  Some  let  it  fall  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  bind  a  small  cord  round  their  heads  instead 
of  a  turban.  The  Bedouins,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Heds jas 
and  of  Yemen,  wear  a  bonnet  of  palm  leaves,  neatly  platted.** 
_  NiebuMr. 
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So  listen  they  the  reed  of  Thalaba, 

While  his  8klll*d  fingers  modulate 

The  low,  sweet,  soothing,  melancholy  tones 

24. 

Or  if  he  strung  the  pearls  of  Poesy,3 

Singing  with  agitated  face 

1  **  The  music  of  the  Bedoweeni  rarely  coasUt*  of  more 
than  one  strain,  suitable  to  their  homely  instruments,  and  to 
their  simple  Invention.  The  Arabebbah,  as  they  call  the 
bladder  and  string,  is  in  the  highest  rogue,  and  doubtless  of 
great  antiquity ;  as  is  also  the  Gasaph,  which  is  only  a 
common  reed,  open  at  each  end,  having  the  side  of  it  bored, 
with  three  or  more  holes,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
person  who  is  to  touch  it ;  though  the  compass  of  their  tunes 
rarely  or  never  exceeds  an  octave.  Yet  sometimes,  even  In 
this  ilmplicity  of  harmony,  they  observe  something  of  method 
and  ceremony;  for  in  their  historical  Cantatas  especially, 
they  have  their  preludes  and  symphonies ;  each  stansa  being 
introduced  with  a  flourish  from  the  Arabebbah,  while  the 
narration  itself  is  accompanied  with  the  softest  touches  they 
are  able  to  make,  upon  the  Gasaph.  The  Tanr,  another  of 
their  instruments,  is  made  like  a  Sieve,  consisting  (as  Isidore 
describeth  the  Tympanum)  of  a  thin  rim,  or  hoop  of  wood, 
with  a  skin  of  parchment  stretched  over  the  top  of  it.  This 
serves  for  the  bass  in  all  their  concerts,  which  they  accord- 
ingly touch  very  artfully  with  their  finders,  and  the  knuckles 
or  palms  of  their  hands,  as  the  time  and  measure  require,  or 
as  force  and  softness  are  to  be  communicated  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  performance.  The  Tarr  is  undoubtedly  the 
Tympanum  of  the  Ancients,  which  appears  as  well  from  the 
general  use  of  it  all  over  Barbary,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant, 
as  from  the  method  of  playing  upon  It,  and  the  figure  of  the 
instrument  itself,  being  exactly  of  the  same  fashion  with  what 
we  find  in  the  hands  of  Cybele  and  the  Bacchanals  among 
the  Basso  Relievos  and  Statues  of  the  Ancients."— SAato. 

"  The  Arabs  have  the  CutstAa,  or  cane,  which  is  only  a 
piece  of  large  cane  or  reed,  with  stops  or  holes,  like  a  flute, 
and  somewhat  longer,  which  they  adorn  with  tassels  of  black 
silk,  and  play  upon  like  the  German  liatie."—MorgaH*t  Hist, 
qf  Algiers. 

**  The  young  fellows,  in  several  towns,  play  prettily  enough 
on  pipes  made,  and  sounding  very  much  like  our  flagelet,  of 
the  thigh-bones  of  cranes,  storks,  or  such  large  fowl."— A. 

'*  How  great  soever  may  have  been  the  reputation  the 
Libyans  once  had  of  being  famous  musicians,  and  of  having 
Invented  the  pipe  or  flute,  called  by  Greek  authors  Htppo- 
pkorbost  I  fancy  few  of  them  would  be  now  much  liked  at  our 
Opera.  As  for  this  (ilfr/cra,  flute  or  pipe,  it  is  certainly  lost, 
except  It  be  the  goyto,  somewhat  like  the  hauibois,  called 
ssinM,  in  Turkish,  a  martial  instrument.  Julius  Pollux,  in 
a  chapter  entitled  D*  tihiarwn  specie^  says,  '  Hlppophorbos 
quam  quidem  Libyes  Scenetes  invenerunt ; '  and  again,  show- 
ing the  use  and  quality  thereof,  *  Hcc  verb  apud  equorum 
pascua  utuntur.  ejusque  materia  decortirau  laurus  est,  cor 
enim  ligni  extractum  acutisstmam  dat  sonuro.'  The  sound 
of  the  gttiftt  agrees  well  with  this  description,  though  not  the 
make.  Several  poets  mention  the  tMcen  Libycus  and  Ara- 
hkui  t  and  Athenseus  quotes  Duris,  and  says,  '  Libycas  tibia 
Poet*  appellant,  ut  inquit  Durls,  libro  secundo  de  rebus 
gestls  Agathoclts,  quod  Scirites,  primus,  ut  credunt,  tibid- 
num  artis  inventor,  £  gente  Nomadum  Libycorum  fiierit, 
primusque  tibia  Cerealiuro  hymnoriun  cantor.' "  —  lb. 

*  PersB  "pulcherrimA  osi  translatione,  pro  9ersm$faeere 
dicunt  margaritat  neetere  g  qoemadmodum  In  lllo  Ferdusii 
versiculo  '  Slquldem  calami  acumiue  adamantino  margarilas 
nejH,  in  scientist  mare  penltus  me  immersi.'  **'^Poeseo$  Asia- 
tfae  Commtntarii. 

This  Is  a  favourite  OrienUl  figure.  **  Altar  a  UtUe  time, 
liftiof  hit  head  from  the  collar  of  reflectiou,  he  removed  tha 


And  eloquent  arms,  and  sobs  that  reach  the  heart. 
A  tale  of  loTe  and  woe  ;  ' 
Then,  if  the  brightening  Moon  that  Ut  his 
In  darknesa  favour'd  hers. 
Oh  I  even  with  such  a  look,  as  €ahle9  ftay. 
The  Mother  Ostrich  fixes  on  her  tgg,** 
Till  that  intense  affectiaii 


talisman  of  science  from  the  treasure  of  speech,  sad  •cattrr'-d 
skirts-fuU  of  brilliant  gems  and  princely  pearla  befurr  t'i« 
company  in  his  mirtfa-exdting  deliveries." — Bskmr  fl^BMiS 

Again,  in  the  same  work  —  "  he  began  to  weigh  bia  ttorrd 
pearls  in  the  scales  of  delivery." 

Abu  Temam,  who  was  a  celebrated  poet  himaeif,  used  to 
say,  "  that  fine  sentiments,  delivered  in  proee,  were  hke  gt-et 
scattered  at  random ;  but  that  when  they  were  eooflDnd  tn  a 
poetical  measure,  they  resembled  bracelets  and  etrinri  if 
pearls." — Sit  W.  Jones,  Euay  on  ike  Poeirp  qf  ike  raiun 
Nations. 

In  Mr.  Carlyle's  translation  ftxMB  the  Arafair,  a  Poet  sayi 
of  his  friends  and  himself, 

**  They  are  a  row  of  Pearls,  and  I 
The  silken  thread  on  which  they  Ue.** 

I  quote  from  memory,  and  recollect  not  the  Aacter**  bhip 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same  Bccaphor  is  am-nf 
the  quaintnessei  of  Fuller:— **  Benevolence  la  th*  sd&«9 
thread  that  should  run  through  the  pearl  chain  of  our  ttr> 
tun.*'— Holy  State. 

**  It  seems  the  Arabs  are  still  great  rbymen,  aod  then 
verses  are  sometimes  rewarded ;  but  I  should  not  wntore  u% 
say  that  there  are  great  Poets  among  them.  Yet  I  waa  ascmvd 
in  Yemen  that  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  then  aasoog  tW 
wandering  Arabs  In  the  country  of  D^iAf.  it  is  aoioe  fm 
years  since  a  Sheik  of  these  Arabs  was  in  prison  at  Sana- 
seeing  by  chance  a  bird  upon  a  roof  opposite  to  bian,  he  ns 
collected  that  the  devout  Mahommedans  believe  they  jmian 
an  action  agreeable  to  God  In  giving  liberty  to  n  Ikird  c«. 
caged.  He  thought  therefore  he  bad  as  much  rtglH  u 
liberty  as  a  bird,  and  made  a  poem  npoo  the  salilect,  whxt 
was  first  learnt  by  his  guards,  and  then  became  ao  pofuiar. 
that  at  last  it  reached  the  Imam.  He  was  so  pleaaad  wnk  k. 
that  he  liberated  the  Sheik,  whom  he  had  arrested  far  U« 
robberies."  —  Niebukrt  Dew.  de  fArabu. 

'  **  They  are  food  of  singing  with  a  forced  voloe  In  tlse  hsfa 
tones,  and  one  must  have  lungs  like  theirs  to  suppott  tbs 
effort  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Their  airs,  In  point  of  cha- 
racter and  execution,  resemble  nothing  we  have  iManI  ts 
Europe,  except  the  SeguidUlas  of  the  Spaniards.  Tbey  h«ve 
divisious  more  laboured  even  than  those  of  the  llaUana,  arid 
cadences  and  infiections  of  tone  Impossible  to  be  laitaxe^  b> 
European  throats.  Their  performance  Is  accompaata^  wnk 
sighs  and  gestures,  which  paint  the  passions  In  a  morr  1  >r't 
manner  than  we  should  venture  to  allow.  They  may  br  >«4 
to  excel  most  in  the  melancholy  strain.  To  behold  an  Ar4a 
with  his  head  inclined,  his  hand  applied  to  his  ear.  hi»  rr** 
brows  knit,  his  eyes  languishing ;  to  hear  nis  pialatlve  tgiwx 
his  lengthened  notes,  his  sighs  and  sobs.  It  is  ainoat  Inipi*. 
sible  to  refrain  from  tears,  which,  as  their  espreuion  U«  arr 
(kr  from  bitter:  and  Indeed  they  must  ccrtataly  ftad  a 
pleasure  In  shedding  them,  since  among  all  their  aonca  thfn 
constantly  prefer  that  which  excite*  them  ntost,  aa  mnt-e^ 
all  accomplishments  singing  Is  that  they  moat  adaaire."  — 
Votneff. 

"  All  their  literature  eonslsU  In  reciting  tales  and  kietaHM 
in  the  manner  of  the  Arabian  Nigkts^  Emtrrtmtmaafmts.  Tk«9 
have  a  peculiar  passion  for  such  stories,  and  maploy  In 
almost  all  their  leisure,  of  which  they  have  a  gtwat 
In  the  evening  they  seat  Ibemsalves  on  tha  grouod  at  ibe 
door  of  their  tents,  or  under  oovar  If  k  be  cold,  and  therv. 
ranged  in  a  circle,  round  a  Uttle  ta»  of  dung,  their 


I 
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Kindle  its  light  of  Ufe, 
Even  in  such  deep  and  breathless  tenderness 

Oneiaa^s  soul  is  centred  on  the  youth. 

So  motionless,  with  such  an  ardent  gase, . . 

SaTe  when  firom  her  full  eyes 

She  wipes  away  the  swelling  tears 

That  dhn  his  image  there. 

25. 
She  call*d  him  Brother ;  was  it  slster-love 
For  which  the  silver  rings 
Bound  her  nnooth  ankles  and  her  tawny  arms,  i 
Sbooe  daily  brightened  ?  for  a  brother's  eye 
Were  her  long  fingers  tinged,^ 
As  when  she  trinmi*d  the  lamp, 
And  through  the  veins  and  delicate  skin 
The  light  shone  rosy  ?   that  the  darkened  lids  > 


thr-T  moodks,  and  tbeir  legs  crossed,  they  sit  awhile  in  silent 
titedititkm,  till,  oo  a  •udden,  one  of  tbem  breaks  forth  with, 
Over  apogi  a  tame,  — and  continues  to  recite  the  adrentures 
k4  soow  Tomig  Sheik  and  female  Bedouin :  he  relates  in  what 
aaancr  Use  fomh  first  got  a  secret  glhnpse  of  his  mistress, 
atai  bow  be  became  desperately  enamoured  of  her:  he  mi- 
OHtely  describes  the  lovely  fair,  extols  her  black  eyes,  as 
Urgr  and  aoft  as  tboM  of  the  gaaelle ;  her  languid  and  ira- 
r-a»>ioaed  looks ;  her  ardied  eyebrows,  resembling  two  bows 
of  cbooy  ;  her  waist,  straight  and  subtle  as  a  lance ;  he  for- 
irets  sec  ber  steps,  light  as  those  of  the  poungJUiey,  nor  her 
eye-lashes  blackened  with  kohl,  nor  her  lips  painted  blue,  nor 
her  nails  tinged  with  the  golden*  coloured  henna^  nor  her 
brvasta,  resembling  two  pomegranates,  nor  her  words,  sweet 
u  b(»ey.  He  recoants  the  sulTerings  of  the  young  lover,  to 
wuted  wOk  dtsfre  and  patsUm,  that  his  bod^  no  longer  yieldt 
amg  wkadovf.  At  length,  alter  detailing  his  various  attempts 
to  see  his  mistress,  the  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
the  ittvanons  of  the  enemy,  the  captivity  of  the  two  lovers, 
kc.  he  terminates,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  by 
r««torfiig  them,  united  and  happy,  to  the  paternal  tent,  and  by 
r><vivlag  the  tiitmte  paid  to  his  eloquence,  in  the  ma$ha 
*Mak*  be  has  aoerlted.  The  Bedouins  have  likewise  their 
love-cooga,  whkh  have  more  sentiment  and  nature  in  them 
tkaa  tboee  of  the  Turks  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns ;  doubt- 
less because  the  former,  whose  manners  are  chaste,  know 
vhat  love  is ;  while  the  latter,  abandoned  to  debauchery,  are 
aoqanmted  only  with  enjoyment.*'—  Volneif. 

*  "  We  read  in  an  old  Arabian  Manuscript,  that  when  the 
Ostzicfa  woald  hatch  her  eggs,  she  does  not  cover  there  as 
other  fomH  do,  hat  both  the  male  and  female  contribute  to 
lutdb  tbcon  by  the  efficacy  of  their  looks  only ;  and  therefore 
when  one  has  oecasloo  to  go  to  look  for  food,  it  advertises  its 
oranpasrioB  by  its  cry,  and  the  other  never  stirs  during  Its 
ah««nce.  bat  remains  with  Its  eyes  fixed  upon  the  eggs,  till 
the  rrtom  of  its  mate,  and  then  goes  in  its  turn  to  look  for 
Crt-xl:  and  this  care  of  theirs  is  so  necessary,  that  it  cannot 
iv  svwpended  for  a  moment;  for,  if  it  should,  their  eggs 
woold  immediately  become  addle." — Vantlehe. 

This  is  said  to  emblem  the  perpetual  attention  of  the 
Creator  to  the  Universe. 

'•  **  She  had  laid  aside  the  rings  which  used  to  grace  her 
askln,  lest  the  sound  of  tbem  should  expose  her  to  calamity.** 
— /jxofic  Bt$earehft. 

"  Mort  of  the  Indian  women  have  on  each  arm,  and  also 
above  the  ankle,  ten  or  twelve  rings  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  or 
ooral.  They  spring  on  the  leg,  and,  when  they  walk,  malie 
a  aoiae,  with  which  they  are  much  pleased.  Their  hands  and 
ton  are  generally  adorned  with  large  rings."— 5omirral. 

"  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their 


I 


*  Annciamsiiaaat 


•qnlTalaot  to  admirably  ntU  i 


Gave  yet  a  softer  lustre  to  her  eye  ? 

That  with  such  pride  she  trick'd 

Her  glossy  tresses,  and  on  holy-day 

Wreathed  the  red  flower-crown  round  ^ 

Their  waves  of  glossy  jet  7 

How  happily  the  days 

Of  Thalaba  went  by  I 

Tears  of  his  youth  how  rapidly  ye  fled  ! 

26. 

Tet  was  the  heart  of  Thalaba 

Impatient  of  repose ; 

Restless  he  ponder'd  still 

The  task  for  him  decreed, 

The  mighty  and  mysterious  work  announced. 

Day  by  day,  with  youthfhl  ardour, 

He  the  call  of  Heaven  awaits ; 


tinkling  ornaments  tOout  their  feet,  and  their  cauls,  and  their 
round  tires  like  the  moon. 

'*  The  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers, 

"  The  bonnets,  and  the  oma$nentsqf  the  legs,"  ttc^-Isaiah, 
iU.  Ig-SO. 

'  **  His  fingers,  in  beauty  and  slenderness,  appearing  as 
the  Yed  Bieza  f,  or  the  rays  of  the  sun,  being  tinged  with 
Hinna,  seemed  branches  of  transparent  red  coral."— ^nAor 
Damuk. 

"  She  dispenses  gifts  with  small  delicate  fingers,  sweetly 
glowing  at  their  tips,  like  the  white  and  crimson  worm  of 
Dabia,  or  dentifrices  made  of  Esel  wood.'*—BfoaUakai.  Poem 
qf  Amriolkais. 

The  Hinna,  says  the  translator  of  the  Bahar-Danuih,  is 
esteemed  not  merely  ornamental,  but  medicinal :  and  I  have 
myself  often  experienced  in  India  a  most  refreshing  coolness 
through  the  whole  habit,  (h>m  an  embrocation,  or  rather 
plaster  of  Hinna,  applied  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  by  pre- 
scription of  a  native  physician.  The  effect  lasted  for  some 
days.  Bruce  says  it  is  used  not  only  for  ornament,  but  as  an 
astringent  to  keep  the  hands  and  feet  dry. 

This  unnatural  Cuhion  Is  extended  to  animals. 

"  Departing  from  the  town  of  Anna,  we  met,  about  five 
hundred  paces  firom  the  gate,  a  young  man  of  good  family, 
followed  by  two  servants,  and  mounted,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  upon  an  ass,  whose  rump  was  painted  red."->7Vi- 
vemier. 

In  Persia,  *'  they  dye  the  tails  of  those  horses  which  are  of 
a  light  colour  with  red  or  orange.** — Hantoay. 

All,  the  Moor,  to  whose  capricious  cruelty  Mungo  Park 
was  so  long  exposed,  '*  always  rode  upon  a  milk-white  horse 
with  its  tail  dyed  red.'* 

When  Pietro  della  Valle  went  to  Jerusalem,  all  his  camels 
were  made  orange-colour  with  henna.  He  says  he  had  seen 
in  Rome  the  manes  and  tails  of  certain  horses  which  came 
from  Poland  and  Hungary  coloured  in  like  manner.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  the  same  plant,  which  was  sold  in  a  dry  or 
pulverised  state,  at  Naples,  to  old  women,  to  dye  their  grey 
hairs  flaxen. 

A^enado,  a  word  derived  fVom  Alfena,  the  Portuguese  or 
Moorish  name  of  this  plant,  is  stiU  used  in  Portugal  as  a 
phrase  of  contempt  for  a  fop. 

s  The  blackened  eye-lids  and  the  reddened  fingers  were 
Eastern  customs,  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  They  are  still 
among  the  tricks  of  the  GrecUn  toilette.  The  fiemales  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  have  never  added  them  to  their  list  of 
ornaments. 

*  **  The  Mimosa  Selam  produces  splendid  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  with  which  the  Arabians  crown  their 
heads  on  their  days  of  festival.'*— A^iVftwAr. 


t  The  minuwloiuly  shining  hand  of  M ( 
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And  oft  in  visions,  o*er  the  murderer^s  head, 

He  lifts  the  avenging  ann ! 

And  oft,  in  dreams,  he  sees 

The  Sword  that  is  circled  with  fire. 

27. 

One  mom,  as  was  their  wont,  in  sportive  mood. 

The  youth  and  damsel  bent  Hodeirah's  bow ; 

For  with  no  feeble  hand,  nor  erring  aim, 

Oneiza  could  let  loose  the  obedient  shaft. 

With  head  back-bending,  Thalaba 

Shot  up  the  aimless  arrow  high  in  air. 

Whose  line  in  vain  the  aching  sight  pursued, 

Lust  in  the  depth  of  Heaven. 

**  When  will  the  hour  arrive,**  exclalm'd  the  youth, 

"  That  I  shall  aim  these  fated  shafts 

To  vengeance  long  delayed  ? 

Have  I  not  strength,  my  father,  for  the  deed? 

Or  can  the  will  of  Providence 

Be  mutable  like  man  ? 

Shall  I  never  be  caU'd  to  the  task  ?** 

28. 

**  Impatient  boy  !**  quoth  Moath,  with  a  smile : 

"  Impatient  Thalaba !  **  Oneiza  cried. 

And  she  too  smiled ;  but  in  her  smile 

A  mild  reproachful  melancholy  mix*d. 

29. 
Then  Moath  pointed  where  a  cloud 
Of  locusts,  from  the  desolated  fields 

1  *'  The  large  locusts,  which  are  near  three  inches  long,  are 
not  the  most  deUnictlTe ;  u  they  fly,  they  yield  to  the  current  of 
the  wind,  which  hurries  them  into  the  sea,  or  into  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  perish  with  hunger  or  fatigue.  The 
young  locusts,  that  cannot  fly,  are  the  most  ruinous ;  they  are 
about  flfteen  lines  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  a  goose 
quill.  They  creep  over  the  country  in  such  multitudes,  that 
they  leave  not  a  blade  of  grass  behind ;  and  the  noise  of  their 
feeding  announce*  their  approach  at  some  distance.  The  de- 
vastations of  locusts  increase  the  price  of  provisions,  and  often 
occasion  Caunlnes  ;  but  the  Moors  find  a  kind  of  compensation 
in  maldng  food  of  these  insects ;  prodigious  quantities  are 
brought  to  marlcet,  salted  and  dried  like  red  herrings.  They 
have  an  oily  and  rancid  taste,  which  habit  only  can  render 
agreeable :  they  are  eaten  here,  however,  with  pleasure."  — 
CMmter. 

**  In  177S,  the  empire  of  Morocco  was  ravaged  by  these 
inspcss.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  such  clouds  of  locusts 
came  from  the  south,  that  they  darkened  the  air,  and  de- 
voured a  part  of  the  harvest.  Their  oflipring,  which  they 
left  on  the  ground,  committed  still  much  greater  mischief. 
Locusts  appeared,  and  bred  anew  in  the  following  year,  so 
that  in  the  spring  the  country  was  wholly  covered,  and  they 
crawled  one  over  the  other  in  search  of  their  subsistence. 

**  It  has  been  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Mo- 
rocco, that  the  young  locusts  are  those  which  are  the  most 
mischievous ;  and  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  rid  the 
land  of  these  insects  and  their  ravages,  when  the  country  once 
become*  thus  afflicted.  In  order  to  preserve  the  houses  and 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  they  dig  a  ditch  two 
feet  in  depth,  and  as  much  in  width.  This  they  palllsade  with 
reeds  close  to  each  other,  and  inclined  inward  toward  the 
ditch ;  so  that  the  insects,  unable  to  climb  up  the  slippery 
reed,  fall  back  Into  the  ditch,  where  they  devour  one  another. 

**  This  was  the  means  by  which  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of 
Rabat,  and  the  city  itself,  were  delivered  from  this  scourge,  in 
1779.  The  intrenrhment,  which  was,  at  least,  a  Ifague  In  extent 
fomed  a  semii  irdc  from  the  sea  to  the  river,  which  separates 
HiUMt  from  S^llee.    The  quantity  oi  young  locusts  here  as- 


Of  Syria  wlng*d  their  way. 
'*  Lo !  how  created  things 
Obey  the  written  doom  1** 

30. 
Onward  they  came,  a  dark  continuous  cloud 
Of  congregated  myriads  nimiberU'^^s, 
The  rushing  of  whose  wings  was  as  the  sound 

Of  some  broad  river,  headlong  in  its  cotii9c 

Plunged  from  a  mountain  summit;  or  the  roar 

Of  a  wild  ocean  in  the  autumnal  storra. 

Shattering  its  billows  on  a  shore  of  rticks. 

Onward  they  came,  the  winds  impeird  them  on. 

Their  work  was  done,  their  path  of  ruin  pa>t,i 

Their  graves  were  ready  in  the  wildeme&s. 

31. 

**  Behold  the  mighty  army ! "  Moath  cried, 

'*  Blindly  they  move,  iropell'd 

By  the  blind  Element 

And  yonder  birds  our  welcome  visitants 

See  1  where  they  soar  above  the  embodied  host. 

Pursue  their  way,  and  hang  upon  the  rear. 

And  thin  the  spreading  flanks, 

R^oicing  o'er  their  banquet !     Deemest  thou 

The  scent  of  water  on  some  Syrian  rooaque 

Placed  with  priest-mummery  and  fantastic  ritrs 

Which  fool  the  multitude,  hath  led  them  taerv 

From  far  Khorassan  ?  <     Allah  who  appoints 

Ton  swarms  to  be  a  punishment  of  inan« 
These  also  hath  he  doomed  to  meet  their  way : 

sembled  was  so  prodigious,  that,  on  the  third  day.  the  «i  t  t 
could  not  tie  approached  because  of  the  stench.  The  vi  ^ 
country  was  eaten  up,  the  very  bark  of  the  fig.  ^nmmtgr*^  at. . 
and  orange  tree,  bitter,  hard,  and  owrcMiv*  as  it  waSk  cv^  u 
not  e»e*pe  the  voracity  of  these  Insect*. 

"  The  lands,  ravaged  throughout  all  the  wcatem  prnv:  kt** 
produced  no  harvest ;  and  the  Moon  being  obliged  to  ii*** 
their  stores,  which  the  exportation  of  com  (peraiQeJ  ' 
1774)  had  drained,  began  to  feel  a  dearth.  Their  ractU.  :  r 
which  they  make  no  provision,  and  which,  in  thewe  c1'*b*/'« 
have  no  other  subsistence  than  that  of  daily  grajm^.  died  ■  ' » 
hunger  ;  nor  could  any  be  preserved  but  those  whsch  wm  ^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  mountains,  or  In  manhy  grounila,  w  t  .rr 
the  re-growth  of  pasturage  is  more  n^ild. 

"  In  17HQ,  the  distress  was  still  farther  iocrcMed.    The    *<i 
winter  had  checked  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  ^«t«  L  •  - 
to  anew  generation  of  locusts,  who  devoured  whau^r'  ta. 
escaped  from  the  Inclemency  of  the  season.   The  huAtu-Mtix. 
did  not  reap  even  what  he  had  sowed,  and  fonnd  him»ri.  .:i  > 
titute  of  food,  cattle,  or  seed  com.    lo  this  time  of  exf- 
wretchedness,  the  poor  felt  all  the  horrors  of  raasjoe.      I  r 
were  seen  wandering  over  the  country  to  devour  roocs,  a  ^  ^ 
perbl^>s,  abridged  their  days,  by  digging  Into  the  estr*.  •    ■ 
the  earth  in  search  of  the  crude  means  by  whkh  cbej  m.*  . 
be  preserved. 

**  Vast  numl)ert  perished  of  Indigestible  food  and  wsm.  i 
have  txrheld  country  people  In  the  roads,  and  in  the  w^^'.t 
who  had  died  of  hunger,  and  who  were  thrown  arroas  m***  : 
be  taken  and  burled.  Fathers  sold  their  children.  Tbe  h  •. 
band,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  would  take  tt^  iotoai>«f  *» 
province,  there  to  tMstow  her  in  marriage,  as  if  sb*  wvTr  t  • 
sister,  and  afterwards  come  and  reclaim  her  wbm  his  •j^  ^t 
were  no  longer  so  great.  I  have  seen  women  and  rfatld/w  i  a  i 
after  camels  and  rake  In  their  dung,  to  seek  Am*  sone  ic  . 
gestcd  grain  of  barley,  which,  If  tbey  found,  they  «lc««Miiff^ 
wtUi  avidity." -.CAn«4<T. 

s  *'  The  Abmelcc,  or  eater  of  locusts  or  graaaboppert.  •  « 
bird  which  better  deserves  to  be  described,  perhaps,  12^- 
most  others  of  which  travellers  have  glveo  us  an 
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Both  passive  instruments 

Of  his  BU.acting  wUl» 

Sok  mover  He,  and  only  spring  of  alL** 

32. 
WhUe  tbus  he  spake,  One!za*s  eye  looks  up 

Where  one  toward  her  flew, 

Satiate,  for  so  it  seem'd,  with  sport  and  food. 

The  Bird  flew  over  her. 

And  as  he  passed  above, 

Tnm  his  relaxing  grasp  a  Locust  fell ; . . 

It  fell  upon  the  Maiden's  robe. 
And  fcehly  there  it  stood,  recovering  slow. 

33. 

The  admiring  girl  surveyed 

Bis  out-spread  sails  of  green ; 

tlM  bdM  Tclatiiig  to  it  are  not  only  strange  In  thera- 
sdres.  bat  to  well  and  diitinctly  attested,  that  howrver  sur- 
pn«iaK  th«y  may  seem,  we  cannot  but  afford  tbero  our  l)elief. 
The  food  of  thb  creature  ii  the  locust  or  the  grasshopper  ; 
it  is  of  Che  siae  of  an  ordinary  hen,  iti  feathers  black*  its 
vinfs  large,  and  its  flesh  of  a  greyish  colour.  They  flj  gene- 
r^f  to  greoc  flocks,  as  the  starlings  are  wont  to  do  with  us. 
But  the  thing  which  renders  these  birds  wonderful  is.  that 
th«y  afw  BO  food  of  the  water  of  a  certain  fountain  in  Coras- 
*oQ^  or  Bactria,  that  wherever  that  water  is  carried,  they  fol- 
low i  oo  which  aca>unt  It  Is  carefully  preserved ;  fur  where- 
erer  the  locusts  fall,  the  Armenian  priests,  who  are  provided 
vitb  this  water,  bring  a  quantity  of  it  and  place  it  in  jars,  or 
r  lur  it  Into  little  channels  in  the  fields :  the  next  dajr  whole 
trnops  of  theee  birds  arrive,  and  quickly  deliver  the  people 
from  tbB  kKUSts."—  Umiwertai  HiHoty, 

Sir  John  Chardin  has  given  us  the  following  passage  from 
as  aadent  traveller  in  relation  to  this  bird.  **  In  Cyprus, 
iboot  the  time  that  the  com  was  ripe  for  the  sickle,  the  earth 
prodneed  sods  a  quaniity  of  cavalettes,  or  locusts,  that  they 
ob«eiired  sosnetinies  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  Wherever 
these  cane,  they  Immt  and  eat  op  all.  For  this  there  was  no 
n^Bcdy,  aiiiee,  as  fast  as  they  were  destroyed,  the  earth  pro- 
auced  more :  God,  however,  raised  them  up  a  means  for  their 
d»  i>eraBee,  which  happened  thus.  In  Persia,  near  the  city 
cf  Coefvh,  tkere  ia  a  fountain  of  water,  which  has  a  wonder. 
fill  iwopeity  of  destroying  these  insects  ;  for  a  pitcher  fUll  of 
this  b^ng  carried  in  the  open  air,  without  passing  through 
l^joae  or  vsnlt,  and  being  set  on  an  high  place,  certain  birds 
vhick  fellow  it,  and  fly  and  cry  after  the  men  who  carry  It 
fffim  tta«  fooDtain,  come  to  the  place  where  It  is  fixed.  These 
birds  ur9  red  and  Mack,  and  fly  in  great  flocks  together,  like 
ftarUnga ;  the  Turks  and  Persians  call  them  Mussulmans. 
Tbeta  birds  no  sooner  came  to  Cyprus,  but  they  destroyed 
tbe  loeosts  with  which  the  island  was  infested ;  but  if  the 
« iter  fae  spilt  or  lost,  these  creatures  immediately  disappear  ; 
which  ^xideot  fell  out  when  the  Turks  took  this  island ;  for 
<ne  of  them  going  up  lato  the  steeple  of  Famagusta,  and 
audlof  there  a  pitcher  or  this  water,  he,  fancying  that  it 
r.iotaiaed  gold  or  silver,  er  some  precious  thing,  broke  it, 
«qd  spilt  what  was  therelf. :  since  which  the  Cyjnriots  hare 
•jrva  m  amdi  tormented  as  ever  by  the  locusts." 

*  On  tho  confines  of  the  Xcdet  and  of  Armenia,  at  certain 
tivKS,  a  great  quantity  of  U-da  are  seen  who  resemble  our 
h(  jckfawda,  and  they  have  a  property  sufficiently  curious  to 
make  me  mention  it.  When  tae  com  in  these  parts  begins  to 
ipv»w.  It  is  astonishing  to  set  the  number  of  locusts  with 
vhidi  aH  the  fields  arecofend.  The  Armenians  have  no 
other  method  of  delivering  thmuelves  from  these  insecu, 
tlsau  by  going  In  proorasloo  romd  the  fields,  and  sprinkling 
them  wtth  a  particular  water,  wHch  they  take  care  to  pre- 
te^^e  ia  their  booses,  for  this  waier  comes  fk-om  a  great  dls- 
Unce.  They  teteh  It  from  a  well  belonging  to  one  of  their 
ronventi  near  the  frontiers,  and  Vimj  say  that  the  bodies  of 


His  gausy  underwings. 

One  closely  to  the  grass-green  body  furl'd. 

One  ruffled  in  the  fall,  and  half  unclosed. 

She  view'd  his  Jet-orb'd  eyes. 

His  glossy  gorget  bright. 

Green  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 

His  plumy  pliant  horns. 

That,  nearer  as  she  gated. 

Bent  tremblingly  before  her  breath. 

She  mark'd  his  yellow-circled  front 

With  lines  mysterious  veln*d ; 

And  "  know'st  thou  what  is  here  inscribed. 

My  &ther?'*  said  the  Maid. 

'*  Look,  Thalaba  1  perchance  these  lines 

Are  in  the  letters  of  the  Ring, 
Nature's  own  language  written  here.'* 

many  Christian  martyrs  were  formerly  thrown  Into  this  well. 
These  processions,  and  the  sprinkling  continue  three  or  four 
days  i  after  which,  the  birds  that  I  have  mentioned  come  in 
great  flights ;  and  whether  it  be  that  they  eat  the  locusts  or 
drive  them  away,  in  two  or  three  days  the  country  Is  cleared 
of  them.'*—  Tmemier. 

"  At  Mosul  and  at  Haleb,"  says  Niebuhr.  "  I  heard  much  of 
the  locust  bird,  without  seeing  it.  They  there  call  it  Samar- 
mar^  or,  as  others  pronounce  it,  Samarmog.  It  is  said  to  be 
black,  larger  than  a  sparrow,  and  no  ways  pleasant  to  the  pa- 
late. I  am  assured  that  it  every  day  destroys  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  locusts ;  they  pretend,  nevertheless,  that  the  locusts 
sometimes  defend  themselves,  and  devour  the  bird  with  its 
feathers,  when  they  have  overpowered  it  by  numbers.  When 
the  children  in  the  frontier  towns  of  Arabia  catch  a  live  locust, 
they  place  it  before  them  and  cry  Samartm^t  And  because  it 
stoops  down  tenrifled  at  the  noise,  or  at  the  motion  of  the  child . 
or  clings  more  closely  to  its  place,  the  children  believe  that  It 
fears  the  name  of  its  enemy,  that  it  hides  itself,  and  attempts 
to  throw  stones.  The  Samarmog  is  not  a  native  of  Mosul  or 
Haleb,  but  they  go  to  seek  it  in  Khorasan  with  much  cere- 
mony. When  the  locusts  multiply  very  greatly,  the  govera- 
meut  sends  persocs  worthy  of  trust  to  a  spring  near  the  village 
of  Samanm^  situated  in  a  plain  between  four  mountains,  by 
MetcAed,  or  Jtfttsa  er  ridda^  in  that  province  of  Persia.  The 
deputies,  with  the  ceremonies  prescribed,  fill  a  chest  with  this 
water,  and  pitch  the  chest  so  that  the  water  may  neither 
Tvaporate  nor  be  spilt  before  their  return.  From  the  spring 
to  the  town  whence  they  were  sent,  the  chest  must  always 
be  between  heaven  and  earth ;  they  roust  neither  place  it 
on  the  ground,  nor  under  any  rdof,  lest  it  should  lose  all  its 
virtue.  Mosul  being  surrounded  with  a  wall,  the  water  must 
not  pass  under  the  gateway,  but  It  Is  received  over  the  wall, 
and  the  chest  placed  upon  the  Mosqae  Kebbi  Gurgig,  a  build- 
ing which  was  formerly  a  church,  and  which,  in  preference  to 
all  the  other  buildings,  has  had  from  time  Immemorial  the 
honour  to  possess  this  chest  upon  its  roof.  When  this  precious 
water  has  been  brought  tnm  Khorasan  with  the  requisite 
precautions,  the  common  Mahomraedans,  Christians,  and  Jews 
of  Mosul,  believe  that  the  Samarmog  follows  the  water,  and 
remains  in  the  country  as  long  as  there  is  a  single  drop  left 
in  the  chest  of  Nebbi  Gurgia.  Seeing  one  day  a  large  stork's 
nest  upon  this  vessel,  I  told  a  Christian  of  some  eminence 
in  the  town,  how  much  I  admired  the  quick  smell  of  the 
Samarmog,  who  perceived  the  smell  of  the  water  through 
such  a  quantity  of  ordure  *,  he  did  not  answer  me,  but  was  very 
much  scandalised  that  the  government  should  have  permitted 
the  stork  to  make  her  nest  upon  so  rare  a  treasive,  and  still 
more  angry,  that  for  more  than  nine  years,  the  government 
had  not  sent  to  procure  fresh  water.'*  — ^iVAtiAr,  De$e.  de 
VArabU. 

Dr.  Russel  describes  this  bird  as  about  the  slxe  of  a  star- 
ling ;  the  body  of  a  flesh  colour,  the  rest  of  its  plumage  black, 
the  bill  and  legs  black  also. 
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84. 

The  youth  bent  down,  and  suddenly 

He  started,  and  his  heart 

Sprung,  and  his  cheek  grew  red. 

For  these  mysterious  lines  were  legible, i . . 

When  the  sun  shall  bb  DARKEyEO  at  noon. 

Son  or  Houeirah,  depart. 

And  Moath  look'd,  and  read  the  lines  aloud ; 

The  Locust  shook  his  wings  and  fled. 

And  they  were  silent  alL 


35. 

Who  then  r^oiced  but  Tbalaba  7 
Who  then  was  troubled  but  the  Arabian  Maid  ? 

And  Moath  sad  of  heart, 

Though  with  a  grief  supprest,  beheld  the  youth 

Sharpen  his  arrows  now. 

And  now  new-plume  their  shafts. 

Now,  to  beguile  impatient  hope, 

Feel  every  sharpen'd  point 


36. 

**  Why  is  that  anxious  look,*'  Oneiza  ask'd, 

"  Still  upward  cast  at  noon  ? 

Is  Thalaba  aweary  of  our  tent  ?  ** 

'*  I  would  be  gone,**  the  youtb  replied, 

«  That  I  might  do  my  task. 

And  fbll  of  glory  to  the  tent  return. 

Whence  I  should  part  no  more.'' 


37. 

But  on  the  noontide  sun. 

As  anxious  and  as  oft,  Oneiza's  eye 

Was  upward  glanced  in  fear. 

And  now,  as  Thalaba  replied,  her  cheek 

liost  its  fresh  and  lively  hue ; 

For  in  the  Sun's  bright  edge 

She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  a  little  speck. 


1  '*  Th«  locnttt  are  remarkable  for  the  hierogljrpbic  that 
they  bear  upon  the  forehead ;  their  colour  it  green  through- 
out the  whole  body,  excepting  a  little  yellow  rim  that  sur. 
rounds  their  head,  which  i«  loit  at  their  ejet.  This  Insect 
hat  two  upper  wlngt  pretty  solid ;  they  are  green  like  the 
rest  of  the  body,  except  that  there  It  in  each  a  Uttle  white 
spot.  The  locust  keeps  them  extended  like  great  sails  or  a 
ship  going  before  the  wind ;  it  hat  besides  two  other  wings 
underneath  the  former,  and  which  reeemble  a  light  trans- 
parent stuff  pretty  much  like  a  cobweb,  and  which  it  makes 
use  of  in  the  manner  of  smack  sails  that  are  along  a  vessel ; 
but  when  the  locust  reposes  herself,  she  does  like  a  Te^el 
that  lies  at  anchor,  for  she  keeps  the  second  sails  furled  under 
the  AT*t."—NordfH. 

The  Mahommedsns  bellere  some  mysterious  meaning  is 
contained  in  the  lines  upon  the  locust's  forehead. 

I  compared  the  description  In  the  poem  with  a  locust  which 
was  caught  in  Leicestershire.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  single 
insect  should  have  found  Its  way  so  far  Inland. 

*  An  Arabian  expression  from  the  Moallakat :  ^  "  She 
turns  her  right  side,  as  If  she  were  in  tear  ol  some  large- 
headed  Screamer  of  the  night"  <.—  Poem  of  AnUira, 

*  In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Spectator  is  an  accoimt  of  the 


The  sage  Astronomer 
Who,  with  the  love  of  science  taH, 
Trembled  that  day  at  every  passing  clood, . 
He  had  not  seen  it,  'twas  a  speck  so  smalL 

38. 

Alas  I  Oneixa  sees  the  spot  increase  I 

And  lo  I  the  ready  youth 

Over  his  shoulder  the  full  quiver  slings. 

And  grasps  the  slacken'd  bow. 

It  spreads,  and  spreads,  and  now 

Hath  shadow'd  half  the  sun. 

Whose  crescent-pointed  horns 

Now  momently  decreaae. 


39. 

The  day  grows  dark,  the  birds  retire  to  rest : 

Forth  from  her  shadowy  haunt 

Flies  the  large-headed  screamer  of  the  nigbL* 

Far  off  the  allHghted  Aftican, 

Deeming  his  Ood  deceased. 

Falls  on  his  knees  in  prayer. 

And  trembles  as  he  sees 

The  fierce  hyena's  eyes 

Glare  in  the  darknew  of  that  dreadftil  doool^ 


40. 

Then  Thalaba  exclalm'd,  **  Fkrewdl, 

My  lather  I  my  Oneisal"  the  Old  Man 

Felt  his  throat  sweU  with  grief. 

«  Where  wilt  thou  go,  my  child  ?  "  he 

"  Wilt  thou  not  wait  a  sign 

To  point  thy  destined  way  7  " 

**  God  will  conduct  me ! "  said  the  foithful  youth 

He  said,  and  tnm  the  tent. 

In  the  depth  of  the  darkness  departed. 

They  heard  his  parting  steps. 
The  quiver  rattling  as  lie  pass'd  away. 

total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  Friday,  April  SS.  171S.  It  Is  tn  a 
strmn  of  Tile  bombast ;  yet  some  dreomttaaoes  afw  so  tar 
that  even  such  a  writer  could  not  spoil  them :— **  The  dtStr^rt 
modific^ions  of  the  light  formed  colours  the  ere  of  naan  ha* 
been  five  hundred  years  unacquainted  with,  and  fcr  vbici  1 
can  find  no  name,  unless  I  may  be  alowed  to  call  It  a  dark 
gloomy  sort  of  light,  that  teattered  about  a  mote  — »««Ht  aad 
genuine  horror,  than  the  most  cooMatasale  dwkaeM.  All 
the  birds  were  ttruck  dumb,  and  buog  their  wings  ia  «end« 
torrow ;  tome  few  pigeons,  that  were  on  tlie  w1a«.  wnr 
afraid  of  being  benighted  even  in  the  mom,-  •liglite^  «>  .1 
took  shelter  in  the  houses.  The  heat  went  away  by  deyrg** 
with  the  light.  But  when  the  rtys  of  the  son  broae  *mA 
aflresh,  the  Joy  and  the  thanks  iiat  were  hi  me,  Uiai  Cm^ 
made  to  us  these  signs  and  markf  of  his  power  before  be  ^i. 
ercls^  It,  were  exquisite,  and  sufh  as  never  worked  up^mi  ■>» 
so  sensibly  before.  With  my  ovn  ean  I  heard  a  cock  cm* 
as  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  he  wiloomed  with  a  atrangt*  r^^- 
ness,  which  was  plainly  disco«rable  by  the  cbrerful  mxr* 
of  his  voice,  the  sun  at  its  second  rising,  aad  the  rrtunurt 
Ught." 

The  Paper  is  signed  B.,  «id  is  perhaps  by  Sir 
Blaekmore. 
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THB   FOURTH   BOOK. 


^^—  "  Fai  est  quoque  bruUe 
Telluri,  dfOcUem  monitU  ccelestibug  eiM." 

Mambruni  CoHglanthua. 


1. 

Vhoss  is  yon  dawning  form. 

That  in  the  darkness  meets 

The  delegated  youth  ? 

Dim  as  the  shadow  of  a  fire  at  noon, 

Or  pale  reflection  on  the  evening  brook 

Of  glow-worm  on  the  bank, 
Elndlwl  to  guide  her  winged  paramour. 

2. 

A  moment,  and  the  brightening  image  shaped 

His  Mother's  form  and  features.    *'  Go,**  she  cried, 

'*  To  Babylon,  and  from  the  Angels  learn 

What  talisman  thy  task  requires.'* 


The  Spirit  hmng  toward  him  when  she  ceased, 

As  though  with  actual  lips  she  would  have  given 

A  mother's  kiss.     His  arms  outstretch'd, 

His  body  bending  on. 

His  month  unclosed  and  trembling  into  speech. 

He  prest  to  meet  the  blessing, . .  but  the  wind 

PUy*d  on  his  cheek  :  he  look*d,  and  he  beheld 

The  darkness  close.     **  Again  1  again !  '*  he  cried, 

**  Let  me  again  behold  thee  !'*  fh>m  the  darkness 

His  Mother's  voice  went  forth ; 
**  Tbm  Shalt  behold  me  in  the  hour  of  death.** 


Day  dawns*  the  twilight  gleam  dilates. 

The  Sun  comes  forth,  and  like  a  god 

Rides  through  rqoicing  heaven. 

Old  Mooth  and  his  daughter,  from  their  tent. 

Beheld  the  adventurous  youth, 

Dark-moving  o*er  the  sands, 

.  Ifssrning  image,  trembling  through  their  tears. 

Tisioos  of  high  emprise 

Beguiled  his  lonely  road ; 

Aiid  if  sometimes  to  Moath's  tent 

The  involuntary  mind  recurr'd. 

Fancy,  impatient  of  all  painful  thoughts, 

Pictored  the  bliss  sbould  welcome  his  return. 

In  dreams  hke  these  he  went. 

And  stOl  sf  every  dream 

Onelsa  ftrm'd  a  part. 

And  hope  and  memory  ftiade  a  mingled  joy. 

I. 

In  the  eve  he  arrived  at  a  Well ; 

An  AcaciA  bent  over  its  side. 

Under  whose  long  light^hanging  boughs 

He  chose  his  night's  abode. 


There,  due  ablutions  made,  and  prayers  perform'd. 

The  youth  his  mantle  spread. 

And  silently  produced 

His  solitary  meaL 

The  silence  and  the  solitude  recalled 

I>ear  recollections ;  and  with  folded  arms. 

Thinking  of  other  days,  he  sate,  till  thought 

Had  left  him,  and  the  Acacia's  moving  shade 

Upon  the  sunny  sand. 

Had  caught  his  idle  eye ; 

And  his  awaken'd  ear 

Heard  the  grey  Lizard's  chirp^ 

The  only  sound  of  life. 

6. 

As  thus  in  vacant  quietness  he  sate, 

A  Traveller  on  a  Camel  reach'd  the  Well, 

And  courteous  greeting  gave. 

The  mutual  salutation  past. 

He  by  the  cistern  too  his  garment  spread. 

And  friendly  converse  cheer'd  the  social  meal. 

7. 

The  Stranger  was  an  ancient  man. 

Yet  one  whose  green  old  age 

Bore  the  fair  characters  of  temperate  youth  r 

So  much  of  manhood's  strength  his  limbs  retain'd, 

It  seem'd  he  needed  not  the  staff  he  bore. 

His  beard  was  long,  and  grey,  and  crisp ; 

Lively  his  eyes  and  quick. 

And  reaching  over  them 

The  large  broad  eye-brow  curl'd. 

His  speech  was  copious,  and  his  winning  words 

Enrich'd  with  knowledge,  that  the  attentive  youth 

Sate  listening  with  a  thirsty  joy. 

8. 

So  in  the  course  of  talk, 

The  adventurer  youth  enquired 

Whither  his  course  was  bent  ? 

The  Old  Man  answered,  <*  To  Bagdad  I  go.** 

At  that  so  welcome  sound,  a  flash  of  joy 

Kindled  the  eye  of  Thalaba ; 

*«  And  I  too,"  he  replied, 

**  Am  journeying  thitherward  ; 

Let  me  become  companion  of  thy  way !" 

Courteous  the  Old  Man  smiled, 

And  willing  in  assent 

9. 

OLD    MAK. 

Son,  thou  art  young  for  travel. 

THALABA. 

Until  now 
I  never  pass'd  the  desert  boundary. 

OLD   MAN. 

It  is  a  noble  city  that  we  seek. 

Thou  wilt  behold  magnificent  palaces, 

And  lofty  minarets,  and  high-domed  Mosques, 

And  rich  Bazars,  whither  from  all  the  world 

Industrious  merchants  meet,  and  market  there 

The  World's  collected  wealth. 
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TUJILABA. 

Nvur  tu  the  ^ite  of  ancient  Babylon 
AuU  NimruU's  impious  temple  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

From  the  walls 
Ti»  but  a  long  day's  distance. 

THALABA. 

And  the  ruins  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

A  mighty  mass  remains ;  enough  to  tell  us 

How  ^lViit  our  fathers  were,  how  little  we. ' 

Ui-u  aiv  not  what  they  were;  their  crimes  and  follies 

iU\c  dwarf *d  them  down  from  the  old  hero  race 

To  such  poor  things  as  we  ! 

THALABA. 

At  Babylon 

I  have  heard  the  Angels  expiate  their  guilt, 

llaruth  and  Maruth. 

OLD    MAN. 

*Tis  a  history 

Handed  fh>m  ages  down ;  a  nurse's  tale . . 

Whii'h  children  open-eyed  and  mouth  devour; 

And  thus  as  garrulous  ignorance  relates, 
Wv  liMUH  It  and  believe.  . .  But  all  things  feel 


I  *'  The  Muiiutmans  are  Immutably  prepouesied.  that  as 
Itte  F.tirth  approaches  Its  dissolution,  its  sons  and  dauirhters 
grAthmlly  dorrpase  In  their  dimensions.  As  for  Danial.  ihey 
•4y,  It0  will  And  the  race  of  mankind  dwindled  Into  such 
tliitikiiutlve  piRmirs.  that  their  habitations  In  cities  and  all 
II10  lM«st  towni.  will  be  of  no  other  fabric  than  the  shoes  and 
sll|i|H*rs  made  in  these  present  ages,  placed  in  rank  and  file, 
III  ti««<mly  and  regular  order;  allowing  one  pair  for  two 
rutuiil  fttinlUes."—  3#or|f<m's  Htst.  0/  Algien. 

'•  The  (*ady  then  asked  ror,  *  If  I  knew  when  Haffiiige  was 
In  roniti? '  *  I  have  no  wish  to  know  any  thing  about  him,' 
siild  1 1  '  I  hope  those  days  are  far  off,  and  will  not  happen  in 
my  lime.'  'What  do  your  books  say  concerning  him?' 
said  he,  affecting  a  look  of  great  wisdom.  *  Do  they  agree 
With  ours  ? '  *  1  dont  know  that,'  said  I. '  till  I  hear  what  is 
written  In  your  books.*  *  Uagluge  Magluge,*  says  he,  '  are 
llttln  people  not  so  big  as  bees,  or  like  the  limb,  or  fly  of 
Meniinar,  that  came  In  great  swarms  out  of  the  earth,  ay,  in 
multitudes  that  cannot  be  counted ;  two  of  their  chiefs  are 
to  ride  upon  an  ass,  and  every  hair  of  that  ass  Is  to  be  a  pipe, 
and  every  pipe  Is  to  play  a  different  kind  of  music,  and  all 
that  hear  and  follow  them  are  to  be  carried  Co  hell.'  *  I 
know  them  not,'  said  I ;  *and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  I 
fear  them  not,  were  they  twice  as  little  as  you  say  they  are, 
and  twice  as  numerous.  I  trtut  in  God  I  shall  never  be  so 
fund  of  music  as  to  go  to  hell  after  an  ass,  for  all  the  tuoes 
tlut  he  or  they  can  play.*  *'—Bntcf. 

These  very  little  people,  according  to  Thevenot,  are  to  be 
f reat  drinkers,  and  will  drink  the  sea  dry. 

«  The  story  of  llaruth  and  Harutb,  a*  In  the  Poem,  may  be 
found  In  D'llerbelot,  and  In  Sale's  notes  to  the  Koran.  Of 
the  dIflVrent  accounts,  I  have  preferred  that  which  makes 
Kohara  originally  a  woman,  and  metamorphoses  her  Into  the 
planet  Venus,  to  that  which  says  the  planet  Venus  descended 
■a  Zobara  to  tempt  the  AngeU. 

The  Arabians  hare  so  childish  a  love  of  rhyne,  that  when 
two  names  are  usually  coupled,  they  nuke  them  jingle,  as  In 


The  power  of  Time  and  Change ;  thbtles  and  eTa.«» 
Usurp  the  desolate  palace,  and  the  wee<i« 
Of  fidaehood  root  in  the  aged  pile  of  Truth. 
How  have  you  heard  the  tale  ? 

THALABA. 

Thus . .  on  a  time 

The  Angels  at  the  wickednesa  of  man 

Express'd  indignant  wonder ;  that  in  vain 

Tokens  and  signs  were  given,  and  Prophets  scot,  .  . 

Strange  obstinacy  this !  a  stubbornness 

Of  sin,  they  said,  that  should  for  ever  bar 

The  gates  of  mercy  on  them.     Allah  beard 

Their  imforgiving  pride,  and  bade  that  two 

Of  these  untempted  Spirits  should  descend. 

Judges  on  Earth.     Haruth  and  Maruth  went. 

The  chosen  Sentencers ;  they  fairly  beard 

The  appeals  of  men  to  their  tribunal  brought. 

And  rightfully  decided.     At  the  lemnh 

A  Woman  came  before  them ;  beautiful 

Zobara  was,  as  yonder  Evening  Star, 

In  the  mild  lustre  of  whose  lovely  light  ^ 

Even  now  her  beauty  shines.     They  gaaed  on  her 

With  fleshly  eyes,  they  tempted  her  to  sin. 

The  wily  woman  Usten'd,  and  requirrd 

A  previous  price,  the  knowledge  of  the  nj>me 

Of  God.s     She  learnt  the  wonder-working  itame. 

And  gave  it  utterance,  and  its  virtue  bore  her 

Up  to  the  glorious  Presence,  and  she  told 

Before  the  aweful  Judgement-Seat  her  tale 


the  case  of  Haruth  and  Maruth.  Thos  tbey  call  Cur  »t  i 
Abel,  Abel  and  Kabel.  1  am  Informed  that  the  k^iri.  > 
crowded  with  rhymes,  more  particularly  at  the  coocIom  jii  « 
the  chapters. 

3  The  Ism-Ablah— The  Science  of  the  Kane  of  G<^. 

*'  They  pretend  that  God  is  the  lock  of  this  srien  e.  as  j 
Mahommed  the  key  i  that  consequently  none  but  Mah.«  r<- 
medans  can  attain  It ;  that  it  discorers  what  paasea  in  d:«t  *  1 
countries  ;  that  it  familiarises  the  possetior  with  the  (««  ^  i 
who  are  at  the  command  of  the  initiated,  and  vbo  in>*r  m 
them  ;  that  It  places  the  winds  and  the  seasons  at  tbe<r  c:». 
posal ;  that  it  heals  the  bite  of  serpents,  the  lame,  the  matrnf^ 
and  the  blind.    They  say,  that  some  of  their  freattwt  Sa  rn 
such  as  Abdutkadir,  Ckeitani  of  Bagdad,  and  Urn  Jtt-n 
who  resided  In  the  south  of  Yemen,  were  so  far  advanced  tn 
this  science  by  their  devotion,  that  they  said  their  |>ratvn 
every  noon  In  the  Kaba  of  Mecca,  and  were  not  absmt  ir\yr 
their  own  houses  any  other  part  of  the  day.    A  ncrvhciit  <» 
Mecca  who  had  learnt  it  in  all  its  foms  tntn  Milwiaul  h 
D»janAdsenjl  (at  present  so  famous  In  that  dty).  precrobJ 
that  he  himself  being  In  danger  of  perishing  at  eea.  had  im^ 
tened  a  billet  to  the  mast,  with  the  usual  ceiemumea,  «e^ 
that  Immediately  the  tempest  ceaad.     He  showad  met.  m 
Bombay,  but  at  a  distance,  a  book  which  centaioed  all  •.«-.• 
of  figures  and  mathematical  tablet,  with  InstraetioBs  htm  t  > 
arrange  the  billets,  and  the  approirlate  prayers  for  errvy  r-»* 
curostance.    But  he  would  neltlttr  snflhr  warn  to  taoca  ia« 
twok,  nor  copy  the  title. 

**  There  are  some  Mahomnedias  vbo  thnt  themaHw*  or 
In  a  dark  place  without  eating  lad  drlnktag  for  a  long  ime 
and  there  with  a  loud  voice  re»eat  certain  abort  prnyws  uv  1 
they  faint.  When  they  recovr.  they  pretend  to  have  Mv-t 
not  only  a  crowd  of  spirits,  bit  God  himself,  aikl  e«ra  i»> 
Devil.  But  the  true  inltlatedin  the  Ism-All^  do  doC  ma 
these  visions.  The  secret  o  diseorerlof  hMdm  tr«\«a<irT« 
belongs  alio.  If  I  mistake  no(  to  the  Ism- Allah.*'- 
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OLD    If  AN. 

I  know  the  rest     The  accused  Spirits  were  call'd ; 

Unable  of  defieiice,  and  penitent. 

They  own*d  their  crime,  and  heard  the  doom  desmred. 

Then  they  besought  the  Lord,  that  not  for  ever 

His  wrath  might  be  upon  them;  and  implored 

That  penal  ages  might  at  length  restore  them 

Clcmn  from  offence ;  since  then  by  Babylon, 

In  the  caYem  of  their  punishment,  they  dwelL 

Buns  the  conclusion  so  ? 

THALABA. 

So  I  am  taught 

OLD    MAH. 

The  cofmmon  tale  I    And  likely  thou  hast  heard 

How  that  the  bold  and  bad,  with  impious  rites 

Intrude  upon  their  penitence,  and  force. 

Albeit  from  loathing  and  reluctant  lips, 

The  sorcery-secret? 

THALABA. 

Is  it  not  the  truth  7 

OLD   MAN. 

Son,  thon  hast  seen  the  Traveller  in  the  sands 
Move  through  the  dizxy  light  of  hot  noon-day. 

Huge  as  the  giant  race  of  elder  times ;  ^ 

And  his  Camel,  than  the  monstrous  Elephant, 

Seem  of  a  vaster  bulk. 

THALABA. 

A  frequent  sight 

OLD   MAN. 

And  hast  thou  never,  in  the  twilight,  fancied 

FaonlUar  otgect  into  some  strange  shape 

And  fbnn  uncouth  7 


I  **  One  of  the  Arabs,  whom  we  saw  from  afar,  and  who  was 
wouDtrd  opoB  a  camel,  seemed  higher  than  a  tower,  and  to 
be  mmfag  fai  the  air ;  at  first  this  was  to  me  a  strange  appear- 
isoe:  however,  it  was  only  the  effect  of  refraction:  the 
Csaad  which  the  Arab  was  upon  touching  the  ground  like  all 
There  was  nothing  then  extraordinary  in  this  pbe- 
I,  and  I  aAerwards  saw  many  appearances  exactly 
•imilar  Id  the  dry  countries.'*— ^irfriiAr. 

**  They  eurprised  you,  not  indeed  by  a  sudden  assault ;  but 
they  adraaoed,  aod  the  sultry  vapour  of  noon,  through  which 
you  saw  tbcm,   increased  their  magnitude."— AfooAkiJIraf. 

>  "  One  of  these  Efykei  is  usually  six  yards  long  and  five  or 
•a  feet  broad,  aerrlng  the  Arab  for  a  complete  dress  in  the 
day,  and  far  hia  bed  and  coTerlng  in  the  night,  k  is  a 
boae  bat  trtMbieaome  kfaid  of  garment,  being  frequently  dis- 
OBicerted  and  fidling  upon  the  ground,  so  that  the  person  who 
wears  it  la  every  moment  obliged  to  tuck  it  op,  and  fold  it 
asew  abont  iti*  body.  This  show»  the  great  use  there  is  for  a 
girdle  in  attending  any  active  employment;  and  in  conse- 
qucaee  thereof,  the  force  oT  the  Scripture  injunction  alluding 
tbercuikto,  of  hawing  our  loms  girded.  The  method  of  wear- 
lag  ibcic  gameots,  with  the  ate  they  are  at  other  times  put 
to.  hi  serving  for  coverlets  to  their  beds,  should  induce  us  to 
take  tbe  flner  sort  of  them,  at  least,  such  as  are  worn  by  the 
ladies  and  peraons  of  dtstioction,  to  be  the  pepiu$  of  the 
It  is  very  probaUe  likewise,  that  the  loose  folding 
(the  Toga  I  Cake  It  to  be)  of  the  Romans,  was  of 
this  kind ;  for  if  tlie  drapery  of  their  statues  is  to  instruct  us, 


THALABA. 

Ay  I  many  a  time. 

OLD   MAN. 

Even  SO 

Things  view'd  at  distance  through  the  mist  of  fear, 

By  their  distortion  terrify  and  shock 

The  abused  sight 

THALABA. 

But  of  these  Angels*  fkte 
Thus  in  the  uncreated  book  is  written. 

OLD    MAN. 

Wisely  from  legendary  fobles,  Heaven 
Inculcates  wisdom. 

THALABA. 

How  then  is  the  truth  7 

Is  not  the  dungeon  of  their  punishment 

By  ruin'd  Babylon  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

By  Babylon 
Haruth  and  Maruth  may  be  found. 

THALABA. 

And  there 
Magicians  learn  their  impious  sorcery  7 

OLD  MAN. 

Son,  what  thou  say'st  is  true,  and  it  is  false. 
But  night  approaches  fast ;  I  have  traveird  far, 

And  my  old  lids  are  heavy ; .  .  on  our  way 

We  shall  ^ve  hours  for  converse ;  .  .  let  us  now 

Turn  to  our  due  repose.    Son,  peace  be  with  thee  I 

10. 

So  in  his  loosen'd  cloak 

The  Old  Blau  wrapt  himself,^ 

this  Is  actually  no  other  than  what  the  Arabs  appear  In,  when 
th^  are  folded  up  in  their  Hyket.  Instead  of  thfJUmta^  they 
Join  together,  with  thread  or  a  wooden  bodkin,  the  two  upper 
comers  of  this  garment,  which  being  first  placed  over  one  of 
their  shoulders,  they  fold  the  rest  of  It  afterwards  round  their 
bodies."- SAav. 

"  The  employment  of  the  women  is  to  prepare  their  wool, 
spin,  and  weave  in  looms  hung  lengthwaya  in  their  tents. 
Those  looms  are  formed  by  a  list  of  an  ell  and  a  half  long,  to 
which  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  fixed  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  on  a  roller  of  equal  length ;  the  weight  of  whirh,  being 
suspended,  keeps  them  stretched.  The  threads  of  the  warp 
are  so  hung  as  to  be  readily  intersected.  Instead  of  shuttles, 
the  women  pass  the  thread  of  tbe  woof  through  the  warp 
with  their  fingers,  and  with  an  iron  comb,  having  a  handle, 
press  the  woof  to  gi?e  a  body  to  their  cloth.  Each  piece,  of 
about  five  ells  long,  and  an  ell  and  a  half  wide,  is  called  a 
hoick  ;  it  receives  neither  dressing,  milling,  nor  dyeing,  but 
is  immediately  fit  for  use.  It  is  the  constant  dress  of  the 
Moors  of  the  country,  is  without  seam,  and  incapable  of 
varying,  according  to  the  caprices  of  fashion :  when  dirty,  it 
is  washed.  The  Moor  is  wrapped  up  in  it  day  and  night ; 
and  this  haiek  ia  the  living  model  of  the  dr^iery  of  the 
ancients." —  Chenier. 

"  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment  to  pledge, 
thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  Sun  goeth  down. 

**  For  that  is  his  covering  only,  it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin : 
wherein  shall  he  sleep?  "—£«otfai«,  xxii.  26,  37. 
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An^  laid  his  limbs  at  length  ; 

And  Thalaba  in  silence  laid  him  down. 

Awhile  he  lay,  and  watch'd  the  lovely  Moon, 

0*er  whose  broad  orb  the  boughs 

A  mazy  fVetting  fhuned, 

Or  with  a  pale  transparent  green 

Lighting  the  restless  leaves, 

The  thin  Acacia  leaves  that  play'd  above. 

The  murmuring  wind,  the  moving  leaves. 

Soothed  him  at  length  to  sleep. 
With  mingled  lullabies  of  sight  and  sound. 

11. 

Not  so  the  dark  Magician  by  his  side, 

Lobaba,  who  fhmi  the  Domdaniel  caves 

Had  sought  the  dreaded  youth. 

Silent  he  lay,  and  simulating  sleep. 

Till  by  the  long  and  regular  breath  he  knew 

The  youth  beside  him  slept 

Carefully  then  he  rose. 

And  bending  over  hiro,  surveyed  him  near; 

And  secretly  he  cursed 

The  dead  Abdaldar's  ring, 

Arm*d  by  whose  amulet 

He  slept  fh>m  danger  safe. 

12. 

Wrapt  in  his  mantle  Thalaba  reposed, 

His  loose  right  arm  pillowing  his  easy  head. 

The  Moon  was  on  the  Ring, 

Whose  crystal  gem  retum*d 

A  quiet,  moveless  light. 

Vainly  the  Wiiard  vile  put  forth  tits  hand. 

And  strove  to  reach  the  gem ; 

Charms,  strong  as  hell  could  make  them,  kept  it  safe. 

He  call'd  his  servant-fiends. 

He  bade  the  Oentl  rob  the  sleeping  youth. 

By  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 

By  Mahommed's  holler  power. 

By  the  holiest  name  of  God, 

Had  Thalaba  disarmed  the  evil  race. 

13. 

Baffled  and  weary,  and  convinced  at  length. 

Anger,  and  fear,  and  rancour  gnawing  him. 

The  accursed  Sorcerer  ceased  his  vain  attempts. 

Content  perforce  to  wait 

Temptation*s  likelier  aid. 

Restless  he  lay,  and  brooding  many  a  wile. 

And  tortured  with  Impatient  hope. 

And  envying  with  the  bitterness  of  hate 

The  innocent  youth,  who  slept  so  sweetly  by. 

14. 

The  ny  of  morning  on  bis  eye-lids  fell. 

And  Thalaba  awoke. 

And  folded  his  mantle  around  hlra, 

And  girded  his  loins  for  the  day; 

Then  the  due  rites  of  holiness  observed. 

His  comrade  too  arose. 

And  with  the  outward  forms 

Of  righteousness  and  prayer  Insulted  Ood. 

*  **  FMr  th«  Are,  whoir  fuH  U  men  and  stones  prepared  for 
the  unbrlierrri."—  Koran.  Ch*p.  U. 
**  Verily,  those  who  dubelteve  our  lifnt,  we  will  surely 


They  flU'd  their  water  skin,  tiiey  gsvc 

The  Camel  his  full  draught 

Then  on  the  road,  while  yet  the  mom  was  yoong. 

And  the  air  was  fresh  with  dew. 

Forward  the  travellers  went. 

With  various  talk  beguiling  the  long  way. 

But  soon  the  youth,  whose  busy  mind 

Dwelt  on  Lobaba's  wonder-stirring  wonb, 

Renew'd  the  unflnish'd  converse  of  the  night 

15. 

THALABA. 

Thou  said*st  that  it  is  true,  and  yet  is  blse. 

That  men  accurst  attain  at  Babylon 

Forbidden  knowledge  finom  the  Angel  pair : .  .  . 

How  mean  yoa  ? 

LOBABA. 

All  things  have  a  double  power. 

Alike  for  good  and  evil.     The  same  fire 

That  on  the  comfortable  hearth  at  eve 

Warm'd  the  good  man,  flames  o'er  the  house  at  night  \ 

Should  we  for  this  forego 

The  needful  element? 

Because  the  scorching  summer  Sun 

Darts  fever,  would*st  thou  quench  the  orb  of  day  ^ 

Or  deemest  thou  that  Heaven  in  anger  form'd 

Iron  to  till  the  field,  because  when  man 

Had  tipt  his  arrows  for  the  chase,  be  rushed 

A  murderer  to  the  war? 

THALABA. 

What  follows  henoe  7 

LOBABA. 

That  nothing  in  itself  is  good  or  evil. 

But  only  in  its  use.     Think  you  the  man 

Praiseworthy,  who  by  painftil  study  learns 

The  knowledge  of  all  simples,  and  their  power. 

Healing  or  harmftil  ? 

THALABA. 

All  men  hold  in  honour 

The  skllftil  Leech.    From  land  to  land  be  goes 

Safe  in  his  privilege ;  the  sword  of  war 

Spares  him ;  Kings  welcome  him  with  costly  gifts ; 

And  he  who  late  had  tnxa  the  coach  of  pain 

Lifted  a  languid  look  to  him  for  aid. 

Beholds  him  with  glad  eyes,  and  blesKs  hfaa 

In  his  first  thankftil  prayer. 

LOBABA. 

Tet  some  there  are 

Who  to  the  purposes  of  wickedncM 

Apply  this  knowledge,  and  fhxn  herbs  distil 

Poison,  to  mix  It  in  the  trusted  draqght 

THALABA. 

Allah  shall  cast  them  In  the  eternal  fire 
Whose  fuel  Is  the  cursed  I  there  shall  they 

Endure  the  ever*tunilng  agony. 
Consuming  still  in  flames,  and  sUll  renewed,  i 

east  to  be  broiled  In  hell  Are  •  so  often  at  thHr  Aht»  «ti«*l 
be  well  burned,  we  will  give  daom  other  tkiju  fn  evHi«*r- 
tbat  thejr  majr  take  the  iharpet  torment.**— A'oraw.  Ch«p  i« 
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THALABA. 

But  as  how? 


>\S?iyiLfcrith  Hell,  a  covenant  that  binds 


soul  to  utter  death  I 
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XX>BABA. 

Was  Solomon 
'  God  ?     Tet  to  his  talismans 
'  his  throne  the  birds  of  Heaven, 
gshis  sun-shield^  fanned  around  him 
air  of  noon ;  fh>m  place  to  place, 
Tl  rein'd  the  viewless  Element, 
;^nd  ^ ;  the  Genii  reared  his  temple, 
3sly  in  fear  while  his  dread  eye 
,  day  and  night  pursued  their  toil, 
|lreadful  was  his  power. 
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iTls,  celerique  citatior  Euro, 
[roperat,  qiisrere  Jussa  gregem, 
'ipociis  comitata  rerertitur  alia, 
I  is«,  mille  praeire  ducem. 

ttoUdem,  juxtaque,  infraque  volabant, 
chieta  turba  vocata  precet, 
insis  facta  testudine  pennis, 

ji.Coataa  incubuere  rates. 

'^^lyy  diem,  et  lucem  pepulere  dlei, 
^  __      __      j*  •|'|i*^'^4'*«^Ho'*  ™ol*'»  conderet  umbra  caput. 

-"-  — ^.^^gfi|g|i§^r«^Bwfc|&  .Mifetei¥;«Jij,  ••i§k^^«i»§8*i'^'  Padre  Jouph  de  Anchieta,  da  Campan. 
Wmty^Sik>^i^4rm)'m'f^'am»^^^  •  go  ^ar^  #|gH  Taumaturgo  do  Novo  Mundo,  na  Provmaa 

t^^^^eiT^'^'^y^eSr •cmaaomrmiBtKomposta  pello  P.Sinunn  de  VtuconceUos^ 

vpanhia.    LItboa,  1673. 

i'Bbably  stole  this  miracle  from  the  Arabian 
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oo'"' Vo~  ~tf<r»"  "' -.-working  Anchieta. 

\ir}>l^9%  l9aif(krDkc  a  nation  of  one-legged  men  ;  and  one  of 
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i£rg^>  ooa^oo^i  OO  1  eo^Ji>B^^iUi^9v^aftt*reprc8ented  in  a  print,  lying  on  his  back, 
Sr  tfggr  pp_  L.o.o  L.  aj9.  k  aoLj,  ga^^as^Wg&i'y^tf  his  own  great  foot. 

yW'rWr^^rzkr  "ifi^^^  «i®ous  account  of  Solomon's  wisdom  Is  in  Du 
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'2i^*^^f^^HeaTen's  sweet-sweating  kisse  appear 

^HA^'^ffi^P**'^"^*  *n^  th«  Oysters  pheer, 

I  Q^HoiSbcjtoei  dusk,  it  makes  them  dim  withall 
■;V^|M'affitfirfeD  <)ie  cleer,  and  stormy  brings  the  pale ; 
'o^^*if»fl»f«fl?»i  •«»  the  amber-greece  be  sent, 
S!ft^'<^)'ow^Hhes  pleasant  excrement ; 

^2|*?1^d'^d§^y  '***  Earth's  immoveable  and  round, 
"lCl«^tf^^!B(fature,  centre  of  the  mound ; 
iQrArtCBBcv^ofccr  measure ;  and  hee  knows  beside 
t^4(]^9>mliffitida  (duely  appiy'd) 
|Mi^i*||^UlfiaVrknesse  of  the  Conduit-pipes, 
iSW^^/'V»§"ding  of  our  inward  tripes. 
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,*etly  the  vAi/r  huvutur  take.** 

'">  S!flve$ter'i  Du  Bartas. 

e  the  wind  •  subject  unto  Solomon ;  it  blew 
a  month,  and  in  the  evening  for  a  month. 

untain  of  molten  brass  to  flow  f  for  him. 
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tuMl  a  carpet  of  green  sJIk,  on  vhich  his  throat  vu 

iKiooa  length  and  breadth,  and  Miffldent  for  all  hia 

'Hf  men  pladng  them>elTea  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 

^•c!  that  when  all  were  in  order,  the  wind,  at  hit  com- 

l«arpet.  and  transported  It,  with  all  that  were  upon  it, 

"  cd  }  the  army  of  Urda  at  the  tame  time  flying  orer 

|W<ng  a  kind  of  canopy  to  shade  them  from  the  mn. 

ten  braaa.— This  founuin,  they  say,  wa*  in  Yemen, 

in  a  month. 
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THALABA. 

But  *twas  from  Heaven 
His  wisdom  came ;  Ood*8  special  gift, . .  the  guerdon 

Of  early  virtue. 

LOBABA. 

Learn  thou,  O  young  man  ! 

God  hath  appointed  wisdom  the  reward 

Of  study  i     *Ti8  a  well  of  living  waters. 

Whose  inexhaustible  bounties  all  might  drink, 

But  few  dig  deep  enough.     Son  I  thou  art  silent, .  . 

Perhaps  I  say  too  much, . .  perhaps  offend  thee. 

THALABA. 

Nay,  I  am  young,  and  willingly,  as  becomes  me. 
Hear  the  wise  words  of  age. 

LOBABA. 

Is  it  a  crime 

To  mount  the  Horse,  because  forsooth  thy  feet 

Can  serve  thee  for  the  journey  ?  .  .  Lb  it  sin. 

Because  the  Hem  soars  upward  In  the  sky 

Above  the  arrow's  flight,  to  train  the  Falcon 

Whose  beak  shall  pierce  him  there  ?  The  powers  which 

Allah 

Granted  to  man,  were  granted  for  his  use ; 

AH  knowledge  that  befits  not  human  weakness 

Is  placed  beyond  its  reach, .  .  They  who  repair 

To  Babylon,  and  from  the  Angels  learn 

Mysterious  wisdom,  sin  not  in  the  deed. 

THALABA. 

Know  you  these  secrets  ? 

LOBABA. 

I?  alas!  my  Son, 

My  age  just  knows  enough  to  understand 

How  little  all  its  knowledge  I     Later  years 

Sacred  to  study,  teach  me  to  regret 

Youth's  unforesceing  indolence,  and  hours 

That  cannot  be  recalPd  ?    Something  I  know 

The  properties  of  herbs,  and  have  sometimes 

And  tome  of  the  Genii  were  obliged  to  work  In  his  presence, 
by  the  will  of  hU  Lord ;  nnd  whoever  of  them  turned  aside 
from  our  command,  we  will  cause  him  to  taste  the  pain  of 
hell. fire.*  Thejr  made  for  him  whaterer  be  pleased,  of  pa- 
Uices  and  statues  f,  and  large  dishes  like  fish-ponds  t.  and 
CAuldruns  standing  firm  on  their  treveu.}  And  we  snid. 
Work  rightcousnesa,  O  family  of  David,  with  thanksgiving ; 


e  W«  win  emam  Mm  to  tutc  the  pain  oT  h»lt  flf»i  or,  ••  «»•  niMmnd 
lb*  vot^  «•  eaoHd  him  to  tattt  th«  pain  of  bum  Inn ;  by  which  thry 
widctxtand  Ih*  earraeUga  lh«  dIaobMUcnt  Oniii  itcrlwd  at  the  handa  trf 
lh«  Aii««l  aal  o«cr  Otma,  who  whippod  ihcm  wiUi  a  whip  ti  On. 

t  Htatnaa.— Aonw  rappoM  (h«M  wen  Imacn  of  iheAtiffH*  and  Pmphcto* 
«m1  thai  tha  makinx  of  ihcm  wa«  not  tarfMdan,  or  cIk  that  th«7  wtt«  not 
Mch  ImiNtn  M  v*r«  fort>kl<1m  hy  tho  Uw.  Sorao  m;  thaw  Hpiriia  made 
Mm  two  nam,  whtch  wen  |4»r«d  at  the  foM  of  hi*  throne,  and  two  eacle*. 
which  were  wt  above  It :  and  thai  when  he  memiiad  tl,  the  Uooa  «crrti  h<^ 
out  their  p«w^  toi.  when  he  MS  down,  the  oaglea  ihadad  Mm  with  iheir 
win«». 

i  Dtabca  Uke  IWa-ponda  ;  betnir  m  ronMtraady  laiB*,  UmI  • 
■MM  mlffhl  •«  out  of  each  of  them  al  once. 

I  Aad  cMildrana  atandrnf  flnn  on  their  Wveen.  —  Thew  comU 
Ihey  wv,  were  cut  out  vt  the  roouacalnt  of  Vemen.  and  were  m  rniOj  Mg. 
thai  thoy  ravid  not  be  mond  i  and  people  went  up  to  th«n  bjr  mtf^ 

I  NeChlnc  dlKoveivd  h>«  death  but  the  cfeeplnc  thine  of  tho  entb 
whteh  ananod  bis  Maff.  —  The  eemoMnUloei,  to  explain  ihu 


Brought  to  the  afflicted  comfort  and  rcKcf 
By  the  secrets  of  ray  art ;  under  His  Meae^iiur 
Without  whom  all  had  fidl'd  I     Abo  of  Geiui 

I  have  some  knowledge,  and  the  characters 
That  tell  beneath  what  aspect  they  were  set. 

TBALABA. 

Belike  you  can  interpret  then  the  grsring 
Around  this  Bing ! 

LOBABA. 

My  sight  is  feeble.  Son, 
And  I  must  view  It  closer;  let  roe  try ! 

16. 

The  unsuspecting  Youth 

Held  forth  his  finger  to  draw  off  the  spell 

Even  whilst  he  held  it  forth. 

There  settled  there  a  Wasp, 

And  just  above  the  Gem  inflx'd  it»  dart : 

All  purple-swoln  the  hot  and  painful  flc!>h 

Rose  round  the  tightenM  Rinc. 

The  baffled  Sorcerer  knew  the  hand  of  Heaven, 

And  inwardly  blasphemed. 

17. 

Ere  long  Lobaba*s  heart, 

Fniitftil  in  wiles,  devised  new  stntagem. 

A  mist  arose  at  noon. 

Like  the  loose  hanging  skirts 

Of  some  low  cloud  that,  by  the  breeie  impeird. 

Sweeps  o*er  the  mountain  side. 

With  joy  the  thoughtless  youth 

That  grateful  shadowhig  hail'd ; 

For  grateful  was  the  shade. 

While  through  the  silver-lighted  haac. 

Guiding  their  way,  appeared  the  beamless  Sa& 

But  soon  that  beacon  &ird  ; 

A  heavier  mass  of  cloud. 

Impenetrably  deep. 
Hung  o'er  the  wilderness. 
*'  Knowest  thou  the  track  ?**  quoth  Thalabft, 
•*  Or  should  we  pause,  and  wait  the  wind 


for  few  of  my  servants  are  thankful.  And  when  v«  had  de- 
creed that  Solomon  should  die,  nothing  discovered  his  d»  tih 
unto  them,  except  the  creeping  thing  of  the  eartk,  wb*  a 
gnawed  his  staff.  || 

"  And  when  his  body  fell  down,  the  Genii  plainly  pcrm«vd 
that  If  they  had  kuown  that  which  Is  secret,  they  h«d 
tlnued  tai  a  vllo  punishment."  —  A'orms,  ch^  aaxiv. 


w,  thtt  Dnvid,  havinf  Imid  dw  fcundartiaii  af  dM 

which  weft  to  be  in  Utv  of  ihe  tabernacle  of  Meen,  «hea  M 

to  br  flnlshad  bj  hh  ten  aeionuaa.  who  onpkned  Ow  Ueatt  hi  < 

that  Ni4oaHn,  befbre  the  ediAce  waa  oemplwed. : 

nigh,  b^nped  of  God,  that  hla  doch  might  be 

till  th«9  had  mtlfclf  Sntihed  k :  dwi  Ood 

Solomon  died  aa  he  Mood  at  hla  pr«yv»*  I 

portfd  the  body  tn  that  pertim  a  fWII  paar;  and  the  OeuU, 

to  be  ellTc,  continued  their  watt  duthif  that  iwm ;  at  the  espkr»t>« 

whenxjf,  the  temple  betaff  ptffcrtly  complaSfd,  a  wenn.  wMctl  hod  f»9m 

Into  the  tufT,  eat  It  threagih,  and  Ihe  eevfw  Ml  ••  Ihe  po^M.  emd  «»> 

ooT<i«d  the  klnn^  ifaaih. 

PoMlMy  ths  bbU  of  the  Sample  bAiR  baUl  hy  GuaB.  ■■«  Ml  hf  mw. 
miaht  take  iSi  ilae  from  what  b  mfdi 
wm  budi  «f  Mono,  made  lendy  beOa*  k  wm  biweabt  < 
wm  neither  hamoit  oar  •■••  nor  laal  ef  I 
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To  tcatter  this  bewildering  fog  ?** 

The  Sorcerer  answer'd  him, 

**  Now  let  us  hold  right  on, . .  for  if  we  stray, 

The  Sun  to-morrow  will  direct  our  course.** 

So  saying,  he  toward  the  desert  depths 

Ml&leads  the  youth  deceived. 

18. 

Earlier  the  night  came  on. 

Nor  moon,  nor  stars,  were  visible  in  heaven ; 

Aid  when  at  mom  the  youth  unclosed  his  eyes, 

He  knew  not  where  to  turn  his  fiice  in  prayer. 

**  What  shall  we  do  ?  **  Lobaba  cried, 

**  The  lights  of  heaven  have  ceasetl 

To  guide  us  on  our  way. 

Should  we  remain  and  wait 

More  favourable  skies. 

Soon  would  our  food  and  water  fail  us  here  : 

And  if  we  venture  on, 

TThere  are  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  I  ** 

19. 

"Sure  it  were  best  proceed  T 

The  chosen  youth  replies ; 

••  So  haply  we  may  reach  some  tent,  or  grove 

Of  dates,  or  stationed  tribe. 

But  idly  to  remain. 

Were  yielding  effortless,  and  waiting  death." 

Tlie  wfly  sorcerer  willingly  assents, 

And  fitfther  in  the  sands. 

Elate  of  heart,  he  leads  the  credulous  youth. 

20. 

Still  o*er  the  wildemess 

Settled  the  moveless  mist. 

The  timid  Antelope,  that  heard  their  steps. 

Stood  doubtful  where  to  turn  in  that  dim  light ; 

The  Ostrich,  blindly  hastening,  met  them  fiill. 

At  night,  again  in  hope. 

Young  Thalaha  lay  down  ; 

The  morning  eame,  and  not  one  guiding  ray 

Through  the  thick  nUst  was  visible. 
The  same  deep  moveless  mist  that  mantled  alL 

21. 
Oh  for  the  Vulture's  scream, 
Who  haunts  for  prey  the  abode  of  humankind  I 
Oh  for  the  Plover's  pleasant  cry  ^ 

To  ten  of  water  near  1 

Oh  for  the  Camel-driver's  song  * 

Tar  now  the  water-skin  grows  light. 

Though  of  the  draught,  more  eagerly  desired. 

Imperious  prudence  took  with  sparing  thirst 

Oft  from  the  third  night's  broken  sleep. 


I  **  In  plaen  where  there  wa*  water,  we  foond  a  beautiftil 
ruitij  of  the  plover."  —  NtebtiAr. 

«  ^  The  cjmeU  of  the  hot  eottotries  are  not  fattened  one  to 
d»  till  of  the  other  as  In  cold  climates,  but  lulTered  to  go 
II  their  will,  like  herds  of  cows.  The  camel-drlTer  foUowi 
ffaiffnf,  and  from  time  to  time  giving  a  ludden  whistle.  The 
loo^r  he  sfaig*  and  whistles,  the  faster  the  camelt  go,  and 
ihcy  stop  as  sooo  as  be  ceases  to  ilng.  The  cameLdrlTeri,  to 
rtl^rve  eadi  other,  ttng  alternately ;  and  when  they  wish  their 
to  browie  for  half  an  hour  on  what  they  csn  find,  they 
Ihcfludvcs  by  smcAing  a  pipe:   after   which,  be- 


As  in  his  dreams  he  heard 

The  sound  of  rushing  winds. 

Started  the  anxious  youth,  and  look'd  abroad. 

In  vaixf  1  for  still  the  deadly  calm  endured. 

Another  day  pass'd  on ; 

The  water*skin  was  drain'd ; 

But  then  one  hope  arrived. 

For  there  was  motion  in  the  air ! 

The  sound  of  the  wind  arose  anon. 

That  scatter'd  the  thick  mist. 

And  lo !  at  length  the  lovely  face  of  Heaven  I 

22. 

Alas  ! . .  a  wretched  scene 

Was  open'd  on  their  view. 

They  look'd  around,  no  wells  were  near. 

No  tent,  no  human  aid  I 

Flat  on  the  Camel  lay  the  water-skin. 

And  their  dumb  servant  difficultly  now, 

Over  hot  sands  and  under  the  hot  sun, 

Dragg'd  on  with  patient  pain. 

23. 

But  oh  the  joy !  the  blessed  sight  I 

When  in  that  burning  waste  the  Travellers 

Saw  a  green  meadow,  fair  with  flowers  besprent. 

Azure  and  yellow,  like  the  beautiful  fields 

Of  England,  when  amid  the  growing  grass 

The  blue-bell  bends,  the  golden  king-cup  shines. 

And  the  sweet  cowslip  scents  the  genial  air, 

In  the  merry  month  of  May ! 

Oh  Joy  I  the  Travellers 

Gase  on  each  other  with  hope-brighten'd  eyes. 

For  sure  through  that  green  meadow  flows 
he  living  stream  I  And  lo  1  their  fsmish'd  beast 

Sees  the  restoring  sight  I 

Hope  gives  his  feeble  limbs  a  sudden  strength, 

He  hurries  on  1 . .  • 

24. 

The  herbs  so  fsir  to  eye 

Were  Senna,  and  the  Gentian's  blossom  blue. 

And  kindred  plants,  that  with  unwater'd  root 

Fed  in  the  burning  sand,  whose  bitter  leaves 

£ven  frantic  Famine  loathed.9 

25. 

In  uncommunicating  misery 

Silent  they  stood.     At  length  Lobaba  said, 

**  Son,  we  must  slay  the  Camel,  or  we  die 

For  lack  of  water  i  tiiy  young  hand  is  firm, . . 

Draw  forth  the  knife  and  pierce  him  i"  Wretch  accursti 

Who  that  beheld  thy  venerable  fux. 

Thy  features  stiff  with  suffering,  the  dry  lips, 


ginning  again  to  sing,  the  cameli  immetUately  proceed.**— 
TovcnutTt 

'  **  At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  had  an  unexpected  entertain, 
ment  which  filled  our  hearts  with  a  very  short-liTed  Joy.  The 
whole  plain  before  ui  teemed  thick  covered  with  green  graia 
and  yellow  daisies.  We  advanced  to  the  place  with  as  much 
speed  as  our  lame  condition  would  tuffiBr  us ;  but  how  terrible 
was  our  disappointment,  when  we  found  the  whole  of  that 
verdure  to  coniiit  in  lenna  and  coloquintlda,  the  most  nan- 
•eous  of  plants,  and  the  most  incapable  of  being  substituted 
as  food  for  man  or  beast.*'— J^-ver. 
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The  feverish  eyes,  could  deem  that  all  within 

Was  magic  ease,  and  fearlessness  secure, 

And  wiles  of  hellish  import  ?     The  young  man 

Paused  with  reluctant  pity :  but  be  saw 

His  comrade's  red  and  painful  countenance. 

And  his  own  burning  breath  came  short  and  quick, 

And  at  his  feet  the  gasping  beast 

Lies,  over-worn  with  want 

26. 

Then  from  his  girdle  Thalaba  took  the  knife  i 

With  stem  compassion,  and  from  side  to  side 

Across  the  Camel's  throat,^ 

Drew  deep  the  crooked  blade. 

Servant  of  man,  that  merciful  deed 

For  ever  ends  thy  suffering ;  but  what  doom 

Walts  thy  deliverer  ?     **  Little  wiU  thy  death 

Avail  us  r  thought  the  youth, 

1  *'  The  glrdlei  of  these  people  are  usually  of  worsted,  very 
artftilly  woTen  into  a  Tuiety  of  figures,  and  made  to  wrap 
several  times  about  their  bodies ;  one  end  of  them,  by  being 
doubled  and  sewn  along  the  edges,  serres  them  for  a  purse, 
agreeable  to  the  acceptation  of  the  word  Zmm  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  the  Turks  and  Arabs  make  a  further  use  of  their 
girdles,  by  fixing  their  knives  and  poniards  In  them  ;  whilst 
the  Hojias,  i.  e.  the  writers  and  secretaries,  are  distinguished 
by  having  an  inkhom,  the  badge  of  their  office,  suspended  in 
the  like  situation."  ^  Skav. 

s  **  On  the  road  we  passed  the  skeleton  of  a  camel,  which 
now  and  then  happens  In  the  desert.  These  are  poor  crea. 
tures  that  have  perished  with  fatigue ;  for  those  which  are 
killed  for  the  sustenance  of  the  Arabs  are  carried  away,  bones 
and  altogether.  Of  the  hides  are  made  the  soles  of  the  slip- 
pers which  are  worn  in  Egypt,  without  any  dressing,  but 
what  the  sun  can  give  them.  The  circumstances  of  this  ani- 
mal's death,  when  his  strength  Csils  him  on  the  road,  have 
something  in  them  alfccting  to  humanity.  Such  are  his 
patience  and  perseverance,  that  he  pursues  his  Journey  with- 
out flagging  as  long  as  he  has  power  to  support  his  weight ; 
and  such  are  his  fortitude  and  spirit,  that  he  will  never  give 
out,  until  nature  sinks  beneath  the  complicated  ills  which 
press  upon  htm.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  he  resign  his 
burden  and  body  to  the  ground.  Nor  stripes,  nor  caresses, 
nor  food,  nor  rest,  will  make  him  rise  again  I  His  vigour  Is 
exhausted,  and  life  ebbs  out  apace.  This  the  Arabs  are  very 
sensible  of.  and  kindly  plunge  a  sword  into  the  breast  of  the 
dying  beast,  to  shorten  his  pangs.  Even  the  Arab  feels  re- 
morse when  he  commits  this  deed ;  his  hardened  heart  Is 
moved  at  the  loss  of  a  faithful  servant." —  EjfUg  Irwin. 

In  the  MotUUg  Magaxine  for  January,  1800.  is  a  letter  from 
Professor  Heerlng  recommending  the  introduction  of  these 
animals  at  the  Cape ;  but  the  camel  is  made  only  for  level 
countries.  "  The  animal  is  very  ill  qualiflod  to  travel  upon 
the  snow  or  wet  ground  ;  the  breadth  In  which  they  carry 
their  legs,  when  they  slip,  often  occasions  their  splitting 
themselves ;  so  that  when  they  fall  with  great  burdens,  they 
seldom  rise  again."  _  Jonas  Hamwap. 

"  The  African  Arabs  say,  if  one  should  pot  the  question. 
'  Which  Is  best  for  you,  O  Camel,  to  go  op  hill  or  down  ? ' 
lie  win  make  answer,  *  God*s  curse  light  on  *«m  both,  whereso- 
ever they  are  to  be  met  with.'  **  —  Morgan's  Hist,  of  Algiers. 

"  No  creature  seems  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  climate  in 
which  it  exists.  We  cannot  doubt  the  nature  of  the  one  has 
been  adapted  to  that  of  the  other  by  some  disposing  inielli- 
genee.  Designing  the  Camel  to  dwell  in  a  country  where  he 
can  find  little  nourishment,  nature  has  be4>n  sparing  of  her 
materials  in  the  whole  of  his  formation.  She  has  not  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  plump  fieshlness  of  the  ox,  horse,  or 
elef'hant  \  hut  limiting  herself  to  what  is  strictly  necessary, 
she  hA%  given  him  a  small  head  without  cars,  at  the  end  of  a 


As  in  the  water-skin  he  poar*d  I 

The  Camel's  hoarded  draught ;  < 

It  gave  a  scant  supply,  ' 
The  poor  allowance  of  one  prudent  day. 

27. 
Son  of  Hodeirah,  though  thy  tliady  soul 

Despaired  not,  firm  in  fidth. 

Yet  not  the  less  did  suffering  nature  feel 

Its  pangs  and  trials.     Long  their  craving  thirst 

Struggled  with  fear,  by  fear  itself  inflamtfid  ; 

But  drop  by  drop,  that  poor. 

That  last  supply  is  drain'd. 

Still  the  same  burning  sun  !  no  doud  in  hcA^en  I 

The  hot  air  quiven,  and  the  sultry  mist 

Floats  o'er  the  desert  with  a  show 

Of  distant  waters',  mocking  their  distraa. 

long  neck  without  flesh.  She  has  taken  fttna  his  legs  and 
thighs  every  muscle  not  immediately  requisite  for  bocmso  . 
and,  in  short,  has  bestowed  on  his  withered  body  only  t^ 
vessels  and  tendons  necessary  to  connect  hts  flmne  togichcr 
She  has  furnished  him  with  a  strong  Jaw,  that  bo  ausy  grind 
the  hardest  aliments ;  but  lest  he  should  oonsuiDe  too  VMirh. 
she  has  contracted  hts  stomach,  and  obliged  htm  to  cIm«  the 
cud.  She  has  lined  his  foot  with  a  lump  of  flcah,  «hi^k 
sliding  in  the  mud,  and  being  no  way  adapted  for  cUaifaa4r. 
flu  him  only  for  a  dry,  level,  and  sandy  soil,  like  tkas  <tf 
Arabia.  She  has  evidently  destined  him  likewise  to  alavrrv, 
by  refusing  him  every  sort  of  defenoe  against  bis  eorvi««. 
Destitute  of  the  horns  of  the  boll,  the  hoob  of  tbe  bone,  tbt 
tooth  of  the  elephant,  and  the  swiftness  of  the  stac  bow  cna 
the  camel  resist  or  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  Itoo,  tbc  tiger,  or 
even  the  wolf?  To  preserve  the  species,  tberefote,  narurv 
has  concealed  htm  in  the  depths  of  the  vast  deserts,  wherr 
the  want'of  vegetables  can  attract  no  game,  and  wrbcoee  tac 
want  of  game  repels  every  voradous  animal.  Tyranay  aosc 
have  expelled  man  ft-om  the  habitable  parts  of  the  eaitb.  b^ 
fore  the  Camel  could  have  lost  his  liberty.  Bsco—  iloBMUr, 
he  has  rendered  habitable  the  most  barrm  soil  tbe  «.3r^ 
contains.  He  alone  supplies  all  his  master's  wnata.  Tcm 
milk  of  the  Camel  nourishes  the  family  of  tbe  Anb.  v>ort 
the  various  forms  of  curds,  cheese,  and  butter ;  and  tb«y  oitm 
feed  upon  his  flesh.  Slippers  and  hameas  are  maii^Ttf  tw 
skin,  and  tents  and  clothing  of  his  hair.  Heavy  bardeos  a*v 
transported  by  his  means,  and  when  the  earth  deniea  forafv 
to  the  horse,  so  valuable  to  tite  Bedouin,  the  abo-eaa«i  m^ 
piles  that  dpflciency  by  her  milk,  at  no  other  ooet,  far  m 
many  advantages,  than  a  few  stalks  of  hrsmblea  or  verm- 
wood,  and  pounded  date  kernels.  So  great  la  tbv  br  pf»t> 
ance  of  the  Camel  to  the  desert,  that  were  it  depri»«<d  o(  iKat 
useful  animal,  it  must  infallibly  lose  every  InhabitMU."  ^ 
Votney. 

s  "  Where  any  part  of  these  Deserts  Is  sandy  and  Uv«i.  tbr 
horison  is  as  fit  for  astronomical  observations  as  tbe  a^ia.  and 
appears,  at  a  small  distance,  to  be  no  less  a  cotlectioB  of  waivr. 
It  was  likewise  equally  surprising  to  obserw  in  wbaC  aa  n.- 
traordinary  manner  every  object  appeared  to  be  magntSwa 
within  it ;  insomuch,  that  a  shrub  seemed  as  big  aa  a  ow. 
and  a  flock  of  Achbobbas  might  be  mistaken  for  a  earavan  itf 
Camels.  This  seeming  collection  of  water  always  advanrvs 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  us,  whilst  the  taterM«dui« 
spare  appears  to  be  in  one  continued  glow,  oecaslooed  by  tW 
quivering  undulating  motion  of  that  quick  socceaaw^i  M 
vapours  and  exhalations,  which  are  extracted  by  tbe  |Mo«r« 
ful  influence  of  the  sun.'*«-  SAate. 

In  the  Bahar  Dnnmsk  is  a  met^ihor  drawn  tmm  tbH  e^i.   | 
cal  deception.    **  It  Is  the  aadent  custum  of  Forbmse.  and 
time  has  long  eaUblished  the  habit,  that  she  at  flnl  bewiMen   ' 
the  thirsty  travellers  In  the  path  of  desire,  by  tbe  aility  vs* 
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2a 

The  youth's  parch'd  lips  were  black, 
His  tongue  was  dry  and  rough,  > 

His  eye-balls  red  with  heat. 

Lobaba  gaxed  on  him  with  looks 

That  8cem*d  to  speak  of  pity,  and  he  said, 

•<  Ijet  me  behold  thy  Ring; 

It  may  ha^e  virtue  that  can  save  us  yet  !** 

With  that  he  took  his  hand 

And  view'd  the  writing  clooe. 

Then  cried  with  sudden  joy, 

**  It  is  a  stone  that  whoso  bears. 

The  Genii  must  obey  I 

Now  raise  thy  voice,  my  Son, 

Aod  Ud  them  in  His  name  that  here  is  written 

Preserve  us  in  our  need." 

29. 

"  Nay  !"  answer*d  Thalaba, 

**  Shan  I  distrust  the  providence  of  God  ? 


poon  of  diMppofntmcnk ;  but  when  their  diitress  and  iniiery 
hit  rtaelied  extremity,  suddenly  reliering  them  from  the 
•iart  viodiDgi  of  conftttioD  and  error,  the  conducts  them  to 
U>«  fountains  of  e^loynent.** 

"  The  burning  beat  of  the  sun  was  reflected  with  double 
n-tlencc  from  the  hot  sand,  and  the  distant  ridges  of  the  hills, 
•era  thiuogh  the  ascending  vapours,  seemed  to  ware  and 
lotaete  like  the  onseCtled  sea.**  ->  Mmngo  Park. 

"  I  shake  the  laah  over  my  Camel,  and  she  quickens  her 
pecf ,  vhile  the  sultry  vapour  rolls  In  wares  over  the  burning 

I   dift."  —  MoMakai  Poem  qf  Tarafa. 

'  Perhaps  no  traveller  but  Mr.  Park  ever  iurvired  to  re- 
late umilar  soflkutogs. 
"  I  poshed  on  as  Ikst  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  reaching  some 

'  «iuttof-^aee  In  the  course  of  the  night.  My  thirst  was  by 
thii  time  become  insufferable ;  my  mouth  was  parched  and 
jsflsmed ;  a  swdilfiT  dimaess  would  fluently  come  over  my 
<7*s,  with  odicr  symptoms  of  fainting ;  and  my  horse  being 
««T7  arach  fMgoed,  I  began  seriously  to  apprehend  that  1 
linold  perish  of  thirst.  To  reliere  the  burning  pain  in  my 
nnuth  and  throat,  I  chewed  the  leaves  of  different  shrubs, 
tnt  fiooad  them  all  bitter,  and  of  no  service  to  me. 

**  A  Itttle  before  sunset,  liaTing  reached  the  top  of  a  gentle 
rtioiK,  I  dfmhed  a  high  tree,  from  the  topmost  branches  of 

'   vl-ich  I  case  a  melancholy  look  orer  the  barren  wilderness, 

I  b«t  vkhcut  discovering  the  most  distant  trace  of  a  human 
<i«pniag  The  same  dismal  uniformity  of  shrubs  and  sand 
rvfrjr  where  presented  itself,  and  the  horlson  was  as  level 
•cd  uniotemipted  as  that  of  the  sea. 

I      "  DcMHMling  from  the  tree,  I  found  my  horse  derouring 

-  ^  ftabhle  and  brashwood  with  great  avidity ;  and  as  I  was 
V'W  too  fsfat  to  attempt  walking,  and  my  horse  too  much 
f^(ued  to  carry  nae,  I  thought  It  but  an  act  of  humanity,  and 
r-Hhaps  the  last  I  should  ever  have  it  In  my  power  to  per- 
fona.  to  take  off  his  bridle,  and  let  hfaa  shift  for  himself;  In 

■  d  ling  which  1  waa  suddenly  aflkcted  with  sickness  and  giddl- 
o'li.  aad  &lltag  upon  the  sand,  felt  as  If  the  hour  of  death 
wat  fart  jypiuihiog.  Here  then,  thought  I,  after  a  short 
bat  indfcetnal  straggle,  terminate  all  my  hopes  of  being  use- 
fa!  tn  my  day  and  generation ;  here  most  the  short  span  of  my 
\3ft  cnmc  to  an  end.  —  I  east  (as  I  believed)  a  last  look  on  the 
Kirroundlng  scene,  and  whilst  I  reflected  on  the  awAil  change 
that  was  about  to  take  place,  this  world,  with  Its  enjoyments, 
■ecned  to  vanish  from  my  recollection.  Nature,  however, 
•t  l(«fth  resumed  Its  fimctions ;  and,  on  recovering  my  senses, 
1  foand  myadf  stretched  upon  the  sand  with  the  bridle  still 
tai  etj  hand,  «m1  the  sun  just  sinking  behind  the  trees.  I 
all  my  resolution,  and  determined  to  make 
lo  prolong  my  existence.    And  as  the  evening 


Is  it  not  He  must  save  ? 

If  AUah  wills  it  not, 

Vain  were  the  Genii's  aid." 

30. 

Wliilst  he  spake,  Lobaba*s  eye, 

Upon  the  distance  flx*d, 

Attended  not  ills  speech. 

Its  fearftil  meaning  drew 

The  looks  of  Thalaba ; 

Columns  of  sand  came  moving  on. 

Bed  in  the  burning  ray, 

Like  obelisks  of  fire. 

They  rush*d  before  the  driving  wind. 

Vain  were  ail  thoughts  of  flight  I 

They  had  not  hoped  escape. 

Could  they  have  back'd  the  Dromedary'  then. 

Who  in  his  rapid  race 

Gives  to  the  tranquil  air  a  drowning  force. 


was  somewhat  cool,  I  resolved  to  travel  as  fiu  as  my  limbs 
would  carry  roe.  In  hopes  of  reaching  (my  only  resource)  a 
watering-place.  With  this  view  I  put  the  bridle  on  my  horse, 
and  driving  him  before  me,  went  slowly  along  for  about  an 
hour,  when  I  perceived  some  lightning  from  the  north-east, 
a  most  delightful  sight,  for  it  promised  rain.  The  darkness 
and  lightning  increased  very  rapidly;  and  In  less  than  an 
hour  I  heard  the  wit)d  roaring  among  the  bushes.  I  had  al- 
ready opened  my  mouth  to  receive  the  refreshing  drops  which 
I  expected,  but  I  was  Instantly  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sand, 
driven  with  such  force  by  the  wind,  as  to  give  a  very  dis- 
agreeable sensation  to  my  face  and  arms,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  mount  my  horse  and  stop  under  a  bush  to  prevent  being 
suffocated. — The  sand  continued  to  fly  In  amaxing  quantities, 
for  near  an  hour,  after  which  1  again  set  forward,  and  tra- 
velled with  difficulty  until  ten  o'clock.  About  this  time  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  loroe  very  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning, followed  by  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain,  lo  a  little  time 
the  sand  ceased  to  fly,  and  I  alighted  and  spread  out  all  my 
clean  clothes  to  collect  the  rain,  which  at  length  I  saw  would 
certainly  fall.  —For  more  than  an  hour  it  rained  plentifully, 
and  I  quenched  my  thirst  by  wringing  and  sucking  my 
clothes.'*  — Parik's  Traveli  in  the  Interior  qf  Africa. 

*  **  All  the  time  I  was  in  Barbary  I  could  never  get  sight  of 
above  three  or  four  Dromedaries.  These  the  Arabs  call 
Mehera,  the  singular  Is  Meherl.  They  are  of  several  sorta 
and  degrees  of  value,  some  worth  many  common  Camels, 
others  scarce  worth  two  or  three.  To  look  on,  they  seem 
little  different  from  the  rest  of  that  species,  only  I  think  the 
excrescence  on  a  Dromedary's  back  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  a  Camel.  What  Is  reported  of  their  sleeping,  or 
rather  seeming  scarce  alive,  for  some  time  after  coming  into 
this  world,  is  no  fable.  The  longer  they  lie  so,  the  more  ex- 
cellent they  prove  in  their  kind,  and  consequently  of  higher 
price  and  esteem.  None  lie  In  that  trance  more  than  ten 
days  and  nights.  These  that  do  are  pretty  rare,  and  are 
called  Aashari,  from  Aashara,  which  signifies  ten  In  Arabic. 
I  saw  one  such,  perfectly  white  all  over,  belonging  to  Leila 
Oumane,  Princess  of  that  noble  Arab  Neja,  named  Heyl  ben 
All,  I  spoke  of,  and  upon  which  she  put  a  very  great  value, 
never  sending  it  abroad  but  upon  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sion, when  the  greatest  expedition  was  required ;  having 
others.  Inferior  In  swiftness,  for  more  ordinary  messages. 
They  say  that  one  of  these  Aasharies  will.  In  one  night,  and 
through  a  level  country,  traverse  as  much  ground  as  any 
single  horse  can  perform  in  ten,  which  is  no  exaggeration  of 
the  matter,  since  many  have  afllrmed  to  me,  that  it  makes 
nothing  of  holding  its  rapid  pace,  which  Is  a  most  violent 
hard  trot,  for  four-and-twenty  hours  upon  a  stretch,  with- 
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31. 

High .  .  high  in  heaven  upcurl*d 

The  dreadful  sand-spouts  moved  :i 

Swift  as  the  whirlwind  that  impeird  their  way, 

They  came  toward  the  travellers  I 

The  old  Magician  shriek'd, 

And  lo !  the  foremost  bursts, 

Before  the  whirlwind's  force, 

Scattering  afar  a  burning  shower  of  sand. 

**  Now  by  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 


out  ihowlog  the  least  sign  of  vearinest,  or  inclination  to  bait, 
and  that  hariog  then  swallowed  a  ball  or  two  of  a  sort  of 
paste,  made  up  of  barley-meal,  and  may-be  a  little  powder  of 
dates  among  it,  with  a  bowl  of  water,  or  Camel's  milk,  if  to 
be  had,  and  which  the  courier  seldom  forgets  to  be  provided 
with,  in  skins,  as  well  for  the  sustenance  of  himself  as  of  his 
Pegasus,  the  indefatigable  animal  will  seem  as  fresh  as  at 
first  setting  out,  and  ready  to  continue  running  at  the  same 
scarce  credible  rate  for  as  many  hours  longer,  and  so  on  from 
one  extremity  of  the  African  Deserts  to  the  other,  provided 
its  rider  could  hold  out  without  sleep  or  other  refreshment. 
This  has  been  arerred  to  me  by,  I  believe,  more  than  a  thou> 
•and  Arabs  and  Moors,  all  agreeing  in  every  particular. 

**  I  happened  to  be,  onoe  in  particular,  at  the  tent  of  that 
Princess,  with  All  ben  Mahamoud,  the  Bey,  or  Vice-Roy,  of 
the  Algerine  Eastern  Province,  when  he  went  thither  to  cele- 
brate his  nuptials  with  Ambarca,  her  only  daughter,  if  I  mis- 
take not.  Among  other  entertainments  she  gave  her  guests, 
the  favourite  white  Dromedary  was  brought  forth,  ready  sad- 
dled and  bridled,  t  say  bridled,  because  the  thong,  which 
serves  instead  of  a  bridle,  was  put  through  the  hole  purposely 
made  In  the  gristle  of  the  creature's  nose.  The  Arab  ap- 
pointed to  mount,  was  straltly  laced,  from  the  very  loins  quite 
to  his  throat,  In  a  strong  leathern  Jacket,  they  never  riding 
these  animals  any  otiierwise  accoutred,  so  impetuously  violent 
are  the  concussions  the  rider  undergoes,  during  that  rapid 
motion,  that  were  he  to  be  loose,  I  much  question  whether  a 
few  hours  such  unintermitting  agitation  would  not  endanger 
the  bursting  of  some  of  his  entrails,  and  this  the  Arabs  scru- 
ple not  to  acknowledge.  We  were  to  be  diverted  with  see- 
ing this  fine  Aasharl  run  against  some  of  the  swiftest  barbs  in 
the  whole  Neja,  which  is  famed  for  having  good  ones,  of  the 
true  Libyan  breed,  shaped  like  greyhounds,  and  which  will 
sometimes  run  down  an  ostrich,  which  few  of  the  very  best 
can  pretend  to  do,  especially  upon  a  hard  ground,  perfectly 
level.  We  all  started  like  racers,  and  for  the  first  spurt  most 
of  the  best  mounted  among  us  kept  up  pretty  well,  but  our 
grass-fed  horses  soon  flagged:  several  of  the  Libyan  and 
Numidian  runners  held  pace  till  we,  who  still  followed  upon 
a  good  round  hand-gallop,  could  no  longer  discern  them,  and 
then  gave  out ;  as  wo  were  told  after  their  return.  When  the 
Dromedary  bad  been  out  of  our  sight  about  half  an  hour,  we 
again  espied  It  flying  towards  us  with  an  amaaing  velocity, 
and  In  a  very  few  moments  was  among  us,  and  seemingly  no- 
thing concerned ;  while  the  horses  and  mares  were  all  in  a 
fbam,  and  scarce  able  to  breathe,  as  was  likewise  a  fleet  tall 
greyhound  bitch  of  the  young  Princes,  who  had  followed  and 
kept  pace  the  whole  time,  and  was  no  sooner  got  back  to  us, 
but  lay  down  panting  as  if  ready  to  expire.  I  cannot  tell 
how  many  miles  we  went,  but  we  were  near  three  hours  in 
coming  leisurely  back  to  the  tents,  yet  made  no  stop  in  the 
way.  The  young  prince  Hamet  ben  al  Guydom  ben  Sakhari, 
and  his  younger  brother  Messoud,  told  their  new  brother-in- 
Uw,  that  they  defied  all  the  potentates  of  AfHca  to  show  him 
such  an  Aashari  ;  and  the  Arab  who  rode  It  challenged  the 
Bey  to  lay  his  lady  a  wager  of  1000  ducats,  that  be  did  not 
bring  him  an  answer  to  a  letter  f^om  the  Prince  of  Wargala, 
In  less  than  four  days,  though  Leo  Africanus,  Marmol,  and 
several  others,  assure  us,  that  it  is  no  less  than  forty  Spanish 


Save  08 1  "  Lobaba  cried, 

**  While  yet  thou  hast  the  power, 

Save  us  I  O  save  us  I  now !  ** 

The  youth  made  no  reply, 

Oaxing  in  aweful  wonder  on  the  scene. 

32. 

**  Why  dost  thou  wait  ?  '*  the  Old  Man  cxclaim'd, 

«<  If  Allah  and  the  Prophet  will  not  save, 

CaU  on  the  powers  that  will  I  *' 


leagues,  of  four  miles  eadi,  sooth  of  Tnggait,  to  which  pUrr« 
upon  another  occasion,  as  I  shall  otnerve,  we  mmd*  trx 
tedious  days  march  from  the  neightKwrhood  of  Biacavm.  ocrth 
of  which  we  w^ere  then,  at  least  thirty  boort  rWiinf.  tf  I  re- 
member rightly.  However,  the  Bey,  who  was  a  aattrr  of 
Biscara,  and  consequently  well  acquainted  with  the  Sahara. 
durst  not  take  him  up.  By  all  circumstancea,  and  the  de- 
scription given  us,  besides  what  I  know  of  the  matter  oiyarif 
it  could  not  be  much  less  than  400  miles,  and  aa  mmuj  hack 
again,  the  fellow  offered  to  ride  in  so  short  a  time ;  naj,  maaj 
other  Arabs  boldly  proffered  to  venture  all  they  were  vorth 
In  the  world,  that  he  would  perform  It  with  all  the  ease  ibb^ 
ginable." — Morgan*$  History  t^  Algien. 

Chenier  says,  "  the  Dromedary  can  travel  60  leagoea  ia  a 
day :  his  motion  is  so  rapid,  that  the  rider  is  obliged  to  far 
girthed  to  the  saddle,  and  to  have  a  handkerchief  before  his 
mouth  to  break  the  current  of  the  wind.**  Tbeac  acoounu 
are  probably  much  exaggerated. 

"  The  royal  couriers  in  Persia  wear  a  white  aaah  girded 
from  the  shoulders  to  their  waist  many  times  roaxid  thrtr 
bodies,  by  which  means  they  are  enabled  to  ride  for  naaj  days 
without  great  fatigue."  —  Hanwaif. 

1  **  We  were  here  at  once  surprised  and  tenifiad  by  a  ai^it 
surely  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  la  Chat 
pause  of  desert,  from  W.  and  to  N.  W.  of  us,  we  saw  a 
of  prodigious  pillars  of  sand  at  different  dlsfanoei,  at  tii 
moving  with  great  celerity,  at  others  stalking  with  a 
slowness :  at  intervals  we  thought  they  were  conhif  In  a 
few  moments  to  overwhelm  os,  and  small  quantities  of 
did  actually,  more  than  once,  reach  us.  Agate  thcjr  wtnlil 
retreat  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight,  their  topa  niii  lung  ti» 
the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  separated  Droni  ih* 
bodies,  and  these  once  disjointed,  dispersed  In  the  air,  and  du 
not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they  were  brokcsi  ■« 
middle,  as  if  struck  with  a  large  cannon  shot.  About 
they  began  to  advance  with  considerable  swlftnesa 
the  wind  being  very  strong  at  north.  Eleven  of  tha 
along  side  of  us  about  the  distance  of  three  aailca. 
greatest  diameter  of  the  lai^est  appeared  to  me  at  that  4.* 
tance,  as  if  it  would  measure  ten  feet.  They  retired  from  ■• 
with  a  wind  at  S.  E.  leaving  an  impression  upon  my  miad  (r> 
which  I  can  give  no  name ;  though  surely  one  iagredicat  to  t! 
was  fear,  «ith  a  considerable  deal  of  wonder  and  aatant*a> 
men..  It  was  In  vain  to  think  of  fiylng,  the  swilkeat  haeee.  v 
the  fastest  sailing  ship,  could  be  of  no  use  to  carry  na  «aoK  U 
this  danger,  and  the  full  pertuasloo  of  thh  riveted  mm  m  U 
to  the  spot  where  1  stood. 

"  On  the  19th,  the  same  appearanee  of  moving  pillars  of  aaad 
presented  themselves  to  us.  <Hity  they  setmsd  to  he  aBorv  v. 
number,  and  less  in  site.  They  came  several  tliee  in  a  d>- 
rection  close  upon  os ;  that  is,  I  believe,  wtthia  leaa  thaa  t«  > 
miles.  They  began  Immediately  after  coD-rlaeb  Ukue  a  th-.-k 
wood,  and  almost  darkened  the  sun.  His  rays  ■»>t«^*^  thra«ffc 
them  for  near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pilars  si 
fire.  Our  people  now  became  desperate :  the  Grecka  alirM<ksd 
out,  and  said  it  was  the  day  of  Judgemeot.  Ismeel  praawiie  id 
It  to  be  hell,  and  the  Tucororles  that  the  wodd  mm  «■  «ta* 
— JTmcr. 
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33. 

**  Ha!  do  I  know  thee.  Infidel  accurst  ?  ** 

ExcUiim'd  the  awaken'd  youth. 

*'And  thou  haat  led  me  hither,  Child  of.  Sin  1 

That  fear  might  make  roe  sell 

My  soul  to  endless  death  I  ** 

34. 

**  Fool  that  thoD  art !  '*  Lobaba  cried, 

**  Call  upon  Him  whose  name 

Thy  charmed  signet  bears. 

Or  die  the  death  thy  foolishness  deserves  I** 

35. 
"Smant  of  HeO  !  die  thou!**  quoth  Thalaba. 
And  leaning  on  his  bow 
He  fitted  the  loose  string 
And  laid  the  arrow  in  its  resting-place. 
"  Bow  of  my  Father,  do  thy  duty  now  I" 
He  drew  the  arrow  to  its  point 
True  to  his  eye  it  fled. 
And  full  upon  the  breast 
It  smote  the  Sorcerer. 
Astonished  Thalaba  beheld 
The  blunted  point  recoil. 

36. 
A  proud  and  bitter  smile 
Wrinkled  Lobaba*s  cheek. 
«  Try  once  again  thine  earthly  arms  I  **  he  cried. 
"  Bash  Boy  I  the  Power  I  serve 
Abandons  not  his  votaries. 
It  b  for  AUah*a  wretched  slaves,  like  thou. 
To  serve  a  master,  who  in  the  hour  of  need 
Forsakes  them  to  their  fate  I 
I  leave  thee  I  *'. .  and  he  shook  his  staff,  and  call*d 
The  Chariot  of  his  charms. 

37. 

Swift  as  the  viewless  wind 

Self-moved,  the  Chariot  came ; 

The  Sorcerer  mounts  the  seat. 

*"  Tet  once  more  weigh  thy  danger  !**  he  resumed, 

**  Ascend  the  car  with  me. 

And  with  the  speed  of  thought 

We  pass  the  desert  bounds.** 

The  indignant  youth  vouchsafed  not  to  reply, 

And  lo  I  the  magic  car  begins  its  course  1 

38. 

Hark !  hark ! . .  he  shrieks .  .Lobaba  shrieks  ! 

What,  wretch,  and  hast  thou  raised 

The  rushing  terrors  of  the  Wilderness 

To  fidl  on  thine  own  head  ? 

Death!  death!  ineviUble death  ! 

I>riven  by  the  breath  of  God, 

A  column  of  the  Desert  met  his  way. 

' "  Tbe  Fetkaa  makes  choice  of  dry  and  desert  places  to  lajr 
^  effi ;  when  her  yoitng  are  hatched,  she  Is  obliged  to 
*^n«  water  to  them  from  great  distances.  To  enable  her 
to  perform  tUs  necetsary  office.  Nature  has  provided  her  with 
1  tvRf  ack,  which  extends  from  the  tip  of  the  under  man. 
oiMe  of  h«r  bUl  to  the  throat,  and  holds  as  much  water  as 
**'  Mipply  her  brood  for  seTerai  days.  This  water  she  pours 
Mo  tbe  aett,  to  cool  her  young,  to  allay  their  thirst,  and  to 
t(Kh  them  to  swim.     Lions,  Tygers,  and  other  rapadous 
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*'  Thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength  unto  the  battle ;  thou 
hast  subdued  under  me  those  that  rose  up  against  me." 

Psaim  xvUi.  39. 


1. 

When  Thalaba  from  adoration  rose. 

The  air  was  cool,  the  sky 

With  welcome  clouds  overcast, 

Which  soon  came  down  in  rain. 

He  lifted  up  his  fever'd  face  to  heaven, 

And  bared  his  head  and  stretch'd  his  hands 

To  that  delightful  shower. 

And  felt  the  coolness  permeate  every  Umb, 

Freshening  his  powers  of  life. 

2. 

A  loud  quick  panting !    Thalaba  looks  up. 

He  starts,  and  his  instinctive  hand 

Grasps  the  knife  hilt ;  for  close  beside 

A  Tiger  passes  him. 

An  Indolent  and  languid  eye 

The  passing  Tiger  tum*d ; 

His  head  was  hanging  down. 

His  dry  tongue  lolling  low, 

And  the  short  panting  of  his  breath 

Came  through  his  hot  parched  nostrils  painfiilly. 

The  young  Arabian  knew 

The  purport  of  his  hurried  pace» 

And  following  him  in  hope. 

Saw  joyful  from  afar 
The  Tiger  stoop  and  drink. 

3. 

A  desert  Pelican  had  built  her  nest 

In  tliat  deep  solitude. 

And  now,  return'd  from  distant  flight. 

Fraught  with  the  river-stream. 

Her  load  of  water  had  disburthen'd  there. 

Her  young  in  the  refreshing  bath 

Dipt  down  their  callow  heads, 

Fill'd  the  swoln  membrane  fh)m  their  plumeless  throat 

Pendant,  and  bills  yet  soft ; 

And  buoyant  with  arch*d  breast. 

Plied  in  unpractised  stroke 

The  oars  of  their  broad  feet. 

They,  as  the  spotted  prowler  of  the  wild 

Laps  the  cool  wave',  around  their  mother  crowd, 

animals,  resort  to  these  nests,  and  drink  the  water,  and  are 
said  not  to  ii^ure  the  young."— Snurtfir's  Fhilosopky  qfNattiral 
Hittofy. 

It  Is  perhaps  from  this  power  of  carrying  a  supply  of  water 
that  the  pelican  Is  called  Jitnnul  el  Bahar^  the  Camel  of  the 
RiTer.  Bruce  notices  a  curious  blunder  upon  this  subject  In 
the  translation  of  Norden's  TraTels.  "  On  looking  into  Mr. 
Nordeu*s  Voyage,'*  says  he,  *'  I  was  struck  at  first  sight  with 
this  paragraph :  *  We  saw,  this  day,  abundance  of  camels  ;  but 
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And  nestle  underaeath  her  outspread  wings. 

The  spotted  prowler  of  the  wild 

Lapt  the  cool  wave,  and  satiate,  from  the  nest. 

Guiltless  of  blood,  withdrew. 

4. 
The  mother-bird  had  moved  not. 
But  cowering  o'er  her  nestlings, 

Sate  confident  and  fearless. 

And  watch'd  the  wonted  guest 

But  when  the  human  visitant  approached, 

The  alarmed  Pelican 

Retiring  from  that  hostile  shape 

Gathers  her  young,  and  menaces  witii  wings. 

And  forward  thrusts  her  threatening  neck, 

Its  feathers  ruffling  in  her  wrath. 

Bold  with  maternal  fear. 

Thalaba  drank,  and  in  the  water-skin 

Hoarded  the  precious  element. 

Not  all  he  took,  but  in  the  large  nest  left 

Store  that  sufficed  for  life ; 

And  journeying  onward,  blest  the  Carrier  Bird, 

And  blest,  in  thankfulness. 

Their  common  Father,  provident  for  all. 

they  did  not  come  near  enough  for  us  to  shoot  them.'  I 
thought  with  myielf,  to  shoot  camels  In  Egypt,  would  be  rery 
little  better  than  to  shoot  men,  and  that  it  was  very  lucky  for 
him  the  camels  did  not  come  near,  if  that  was  the  only  thing 
that  prerented  him.  Upon  looking  at  the  note,  I  see  it  is  a 
small  mistake  of  the  translator,  who  says,  that  in  the  original 
it  is  Chameau*  tfVan,  Water  Camels ;  but  whether  they  area 
particular  species  of  camels,  or  a  different  kind  of  animal,  be 
does  not  know." 

1  These  prominent  features  of  an  Oriental  city  will  be  found 
in  all  the  views  of  Sir  John  Chardin. 

"  The  mosques,  the  minarets,  and  numerous  cupolas,  form  a 
splendid  spectacle ;  and  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  are 
situated  on  the  hills,  rising  one  behind  another,  present  a 
succession  of  hanging  terraces,  interspersed  with  cypress  and 
poplar  trees.**  — AiM»rr«  Nat.  Hist.  qfAUppo. 

"  The  drcuit  of  Ispahan,  taking  in  the  suburbs,  is  not  less 
than  that  of  Paris ;  but  Paris  contains  ten  times  the  number 
of  its  Inhabitants.  It  Is  not,  however,  astonishing  that  this 
ciij  is  so  extensive  and  so  thinly  peopled,  because  every  family 
has  its  own  house,  and  almost  every  house  its  garden  ;  so  that 
there  is  much  vdd  ground.  From  whatever  side  you  arrive, 
you  first  discover  the  towers  of  the  mosques,  and  then  the 
trees  which  surround  the  houses :  at  a  distance,  Ispahan  re- 
sembles  a  forest  more  than  a  town."  —  Tavemier. 

Of  Alexandria,  Volney  saya,  **  the  spreading  palm-trees,  the 
terraced  houses,  which  seem  to  have  no  roof,  the  lofty  slender 
minarets,  all  announce  to  the  traveller  that  be  ii  in  another 
world." 

*  "  Almansor,  riding  one  day  with  his  courtiers  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  Seleucia  formerly  stood,  was  so 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  that  he  resolved 
there  to  build  his  new  capital.  Whilst  he  was  conversing  with 
his  attendants  upon  this  project,  one  of  them,  separating  fh)ra 
the  rest,  met  a  hermit,  whose  cell  was  near,  and  entered  into 
talk  with  him.  and  communicated  the  design  of  the  Caliph. 
The  Hermit  replied,  he  well  knew,  by  a  tradition  of  the 
country,  that  a  city  would  one  day  be  built  in  that  plain,  but 
that  its  founder  would  be  a  man  called  Moclas,  a  name  very 
different  from  both  those  of  the  Caliph,  Glailkr  and  AJ* 
mansor. 

*'  The  Offlcer  rejoined  Almanior,  and  repeated  his  convers- 
ation with  the  Hermit.  As  soon  m  the  Caliph  heard  the 
name  of  Moclas,  he  descended  (Vt>m  his  horse,  prostrated 
himself,  and  returned  thanks  to  God,  for  that  he  was  chosen 
lo  execute  his  orders.    His  courtiers  waited  for  an  explao- 


5. 

With  strength  renewed,  and  confident  to  fritb. 

The  son  of  Hodeirah  proceeds ; 

Till  after  the  long  toil  of  many  a  daj* 

At  length  Bagdad  appeared. 

The  City  of  his  search. 

He  hastening  to  the  gate, 

Boams  o*er  the  city  with  insatiate  eyes ; 

Its  thousand  dwelltnga,  o*er  whose  level  roofs 

Fair  cupolas  appear*d,  and  high-domed  roo«qaes 

And  pointed  minarets,  and  cypres  groves 

Every  where  scatter'd  >  in  unwithering  green. 

6. 
Thou  too  art  fallen,  Bagdad !    City  of  Peace,^ 

Thou  too  hast  had  thy  day ; 

And  loathsome  Ignorance  and  brute  Servitude, 

Pollute  thy  dwellings  now. 

Erst  for  the  Mighty  and  the  Wise  miawn'd. 

O  yet  illustrious  for  remember'd  fiune,  — 

Thy  founder  the  Victorious  >, — and  the  pomp 

Of  Haroun,  for  whose  name  t»y  blood  defiled, 

Yahia*s,  and  the  blameless  Barroeddes', 

Genius  hath  wrought  salvation,  — and  the  y«an 

ation  of  this  conduct  with  eagerness,  and  the  Caliph  r'i 
them  thus  :  '  During  the  Caliphate  of  the  Ornmiad**,  c  > 
brothers  and  myself  being  very  young,  and  poeaessing  t*^ 
little,  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  country,  where  earli  n 
rotation  was  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  whole.  On  oee  '^ 
my  days,  as  I  was  without  money,  and  had  oo  aeaas  of  |*i>- 
curing  food,  1  took  a  bracelet  belonglnf  to  ny  nvrse.  «» i 
pawned  it.  This  woman  made  a  great  outcry,  and.  af^' 
much  search,  discovered  that  I  bad  beeo  tthe  thlcC  In  hr- 
anger  she  abused  me  plentifully,  and,  arooag  other  tern*  •< 
reproach,  she  called  me  Moclas,  the  name  of  a  &moas  mt^ 
in  those  days ;  and,  during  the  reat  of  her  lifo.  she  e*^**' 
called  me  by  any  other  name.  Therefore  I  know  that  Go^i 
has  destined  me  to  perform  this  work.*  **  —  Mmwigmf. 

Almantor  named  his  new  city  Dar-al-Salaas,  the  Crv  <>' 
Peace ;  but  it  obtained  the  name  of  Bagdad,  tram  that  of  tk.> 
Hermit,  who  dwelt  upon  its  site. 

*  Almantor  signifies  the  Victorloas. 

"  Bagdad  was  founded  hi  raoseqoeooe  of  a  ainciilar  sup't- 
stltion.  A  sect  called  Ravendiens  conceived,  that  they  <»>i£M 
to  render  those  honours  to  the  Caliphs  which  the  llo»>^ 
hold  should  only  be  paid  to  the  Deity.  They  therefofv  cr^ 
In  gr«iat  numbers  to  Hatchemia,  where  the  Caliph  Ahnaaic 
usually  resided,  and  made  around  his  palace  the  sane  perw 
cessions  and  ceremonies  which  the  Moslem  make  arooml  ^v 
Temple  at  Mecca.  The  Caliph  prohibited  this,  cammMaA '  c 
them  not  to  probne  a  religious  ceremony  which  oo^ht  t  ^  ^ 
reserved  solely  to  the  Temple  at  Mecca.  The  Ravee.'wvi 
did  not  regard  the  prohibition,  and  cootinued  to  act  ss 
before. 

"  Almansor,  seeing  their  obstinacy,  resolved  to  tume»r  « 
and  began  by  arresting  a  hundred  of  these  fonasics.  T>  ■• 
astonished  them ;  but  they  sooo  recovered  their  rrmnr 
took  arms,  marched  to  the  prison,  forced  the  doora,  de!t««**-i 
their  friends,  and  then  returned  to  make  their  proevw  "t 
round  the  palace  in  reverenee  of  the  Caliph. 

**  Enraged  at  this  insolence,  the  Caliph  put  htneelf  « t^ 
head  of  his  guards,  and  advanced  against  the  Rav^adiret 
expecting  that  his  appearance  would  immediately  diif<«rir 
them.  Instead  of  this,  they  resitted  and  repulsMl  bus  •» 
vigorously,  that  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim.  B«si  Lv«-'f 
succours  arrived,  and  after  a  great  slaughter.  the*e  ftiutv  • 
were  expelled  the  town.  This  singular  rebetHon,  anamg  .  •« 
excess  of  loyalty,  so  disgusted  Almanaor.  that  he  detero  *i 
to  forsAke  the  town  which  had  witnessed  it.  aaij 
laid  the  foundation  of  Bagdad.*'  ->  Marigi^. 
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When  Science  with  the  good  Al-Maimon  dwelt: 

So  one  day  may  the  Crescent  from  thy  Mosques 

Be  pluckM  by  Wisdom,  when  the  enlightened  arm 

Of  Europe  conquers  to  redeem  the  £ast  I 

7. 

Then  Fnmp  and  Pleasure  dwelt  within  her  walls ; 

The  Merchants  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 

Met  in  her  arch*d  Bazars ;  ^ 

All  day  the  active  poor 

Shower*d  a  cool  contort  o'er  her  thronging  streets ; 

Labour  was  busy  in  her  looms ; 

Through  all  her  open  gates 

Long  troops  of  laden  Camels  lined  the  roads, 

And  Tigris  bore  upon  his  tamelen  stream  ^ 

Armeniaii  harvests  to  her  multitudes. 

8. 

Bat  not  in  sumptuous  Caravansery 

The  adventurer  idles  there, 

Nor  satiates  wonder  with  her  pomp  and  wealth ; 

A  long  day's  distance  from  the  walls 

Stands  ruined  Babylon ; 

The  time  of  action  is  at  hand ; 

The  hope  that  for  so  many  a  year 


'  "  TbchooMS  fai  Persia  are  not  in  the  tune  place  with  their 
«bop4,  which  etaad  for  the  most  part  In  long  and  large  arched 
•treeo,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high ;  which  streeu  are  called  Basar, 
•V  the  ICariLct,  and  make  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  houses 
tMvjC  in  the  oQt-parta,  and  having  almost  alt  gwdens  belong- 
tair  to  tbcm."  —  Ckardim, 

At  Tanris,  be  tayt,  **  there  are  the  firirest  Batars  that  are 
b  aitv  pUee  of  Acta ;  and  it  is  a  lovely  sight  to  see  their  vast 
•siAC,  their  largeneaa,  their  beautiful  Duomos,  and  the 
arrhn  over  them." 

"  M  Bagdad  the  Baxars  are  all  Taulted,  otherwise  the  mer- 
dMBts  could  not  remain  in  them  on  account  of  the  heat. 
Thry  are  alao  watered  two  or  three  times  a-day,  and  a 
naaber  of  th«  poor  are  paid  for  rendering  this  service  to  the 
poMic**  _  Taegfis/er. 

*  "  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  towards  Arabia,  over 
KfBiut  the  dky,  there  it  a  faire  place  or  towne,  and  in  it  a 
Cur  Batarr  lor  merchants,  with  very  many  lodgings,  where 
tb*  greatert  part  of  the  merchants  strangers  which  come  to 
Babrkn  do  Uc  with  their  merchandise.  The  passing  over 
Trgna  from  Babylon  to  thia  Borough  is  by  a  long  bridge, 
n»i*  of  boates.  chained  together  with  great  chaines,  pro- 
v)«ied,  that  vtacn  the  river  waxeth  great  with  the  abundance 
of  rafae  diac  Callech,  then  they  opra  the  bridge  in  the  middle, 
v^'e^c  the  one-halfe  of  the  bridge  fiUletb  to  the  wallea  of 
Babrton.  and  the  other  to  the  brinks  of  this  Borough,  on  the 
<4h«v  tide  of  tlw  river ;  and  as  long  as  the  bridge  is  open, 
^  paste  the  river  in  small  boats,  with  great  danger,  be- 
auM  of  the  smallncss  of  the  boats,  and  the  overlading  of 
tl»«m,  that  with  the  fiereenesse  of  the  stream  they  be  over- 
tarovea.  or  da  the  streane  doth  carry  them  awajr ;  so  that 
bf  this  mesawa  many  people  are  lost  and  drowned."  —  C«eMr 

**  Here  are  great  store  of  victuals,  which  come  from  Ar. 
nc^la  doini  the  river  of  Tygrls.  They  are  brought  upon 
r^Afs  made  of  goate's  skinnet  blown  foil  of  wind,  and  hordes 
Ujd^  upoQ  them ;  which  being  discharged,  they  open  their 
»km'^,  lad  carry  them  backe  by  Camels."  —  Balph  Fiieh  in 

'  In  Tavcmier's  time  tiiere  were  five  Mosques  at  Bagdad, 
t  vo  of  tbem  fine,  their  large  domes  covered  with  varnished 
•  W  of  different  colours. 

*  At  Bagdad  are  many  cranes,  who  build  their  nests  upon 
i^-^  tops  of  the  minareu,  and  the  loftiest  houses. 


Hath  been  his  daily  thought,  his  nightly  dream. 

Stings  to  more  restlessness. 

He  loaths  all  lingering  that  delays  the  hour 

When,  full  of  glory,  from  his  quest  retum'd. 

He  on  the  pillar  of  the  Tent  beloved 

Shall  hang  Hodeirah's  sword. 

9. 

The  many-coloured  domes' 

Tet  wore  one  dusky  hue ; 

The  Cranes  upon  the  Mosque 

Kept  their  night-clatter  still  ;* 

When  through  the  gate  the  early  Traveller  pas8*d. 

And  when  at  evening  o'er  the  swampy  plain 

The  Bittern's  boom  came  far,^ 

Distinct  in  darkness  seen 

Above  the  low  horizon's  lingering  light. 

Rose  the  near  ruins  of  old  Babylon. 

la 

Once  from  her  lofty  walls  the  Charioteer  ' 

Look'd  down  on  swarming  myriads ;  once  she  flung 

Her  arches  o'er  Euphrates'  conquer'd  tide, 

And  through  her  bnuen  portals  when  she  pour'd 

Her  armies  forth,  the  distant  nations  look'd 


"  At  Adanaqul,  cranes  are  so  abundant,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  house  which  has  not  several  nests  upon  it  They  are  very 
tame,  and  the  inhabitants  never  molest  them.  When  any 
thing  disturbs  these  birds,  they  make  a  violent  clatter  with 
their  long  beaks,  which  is  some  time  repeated  by  the  others 
all  over  the  town ;  and  this  noise  will  sometimes  continue 
for  several  minutes.  It  is  as  loud  as  a  watchman's  rattle,  and 
not  much  unlike  it  in  sound."  —  Jackson. 

"  The  cranes  were  now  arrived  at  their  respective  quarters, 
and  a  couple  hod  made  their  nest,  which  is  bigger  in  circum- 
ference  than  a  bushel,  or  a  dome  close  by  our  chamber.  This 
pair  stood,  side  by  side,  with  great  gravity,  showing  no 
concern  at  what  was  transacting  beneath  them,  but  at  inter- 
vals twisting  about  their  long  uecks,  and  clattering  with  their 
beaks,  turned  behind  them  upon  thdr  backs,  as  it  were  in 
concert  This  was  continued  the  whole  night.  An  owl,  a 
bird  also  unmolested,  was  perched  hard  by,  and  as  iVequently 
hooted.  The  crane  is  tall,  like  a  heron,  but  much  larger  ; 
the  body  white,  with  black  pinions,  the  neck  and  legs  very 
long,  the  head  small,  and  the  bill  thick.  The  Turks  call  it 
fHend  and  brother,  believing  it  has  an  affection  for  their 
nation,  and  will  accompany  them  into  the  countries  they  shall 
conquer.  In  the  course  of  our  journey  we  saw  one  hopping 
on  a  wall  with  a  single  leg.  the  maimed  stump  wrapped  in 
linen"— 'Chandier*t  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 

A  "  I  will  rise  up  against  them,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
and  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,  and  son 
and  nephew,  saith  the  Lord.  I  will  also  make  it  a  possession 
for  the  Bittern,  and  pools  of  water."  —  Isaiah,  xiv.  22,  23. 


"  Walls  within 


Whose  large  inclosure  the  rude  bind,  or  guides 

His  plough,  or  binds  his  sheaves,  while  shepherds  guard 

Their  flocks,  secure  of  ill :  on  the  broad  top 

Six  chariots  rattle  in  extended  front 

Each  side  in  length,  in  height,  in  solid  bulk. 

Reflects  its  opposite,  a  perfect  square ; 

Scarce  sixty  thousand  paces  can  mete  out 

The  vast  circumference.    An  hundred  gates 

Of  polished  brass  lead  to  that  central  point. 

Where  through  the  midst,  bridged  o'er  with  wondrous  art, 

Euphrates  leads  a  navigable  stream, 

Branch'd  from  the  current  of  his  roaring  flood." 

Roberts's  Judah  Restored. 


4  <||j^  • 


inder  huge  and  shapeless  heap,  what  once 
Iheen  the  aerial  Gardens',  height  on  heif^ht 
[wke  Media's  mountains  crown'd  ^th  wood, 
|rk  of  imperial  dotage  ?    Where  the  fane 
^lus  ?  *    Where  the  Golden  Image  now, 
liich  at  the  sound  of  dulcimer  and  lute, 

111  callwl.    In  that  aathor'i  time  it  bad  nothror  '^ 

if  the  stain,  and  other  omaments  mencioar^i  bv 

^s,  the  greatest  part  of  It  having  been  ruin«i  br 

{'  nd  Alexander,  who  designed  to  bare  restored  it  to 
lustre,  was  prevented  by  death.    There  aj'P^r  b^ 
ruins  without  the  compau  of  that  huge  iiia»«.  io 
?poe  that  so  great  a  city  as  Babylon  bad  crrr  «  •<! 
\  one  discovers  within  fifty  or  sixty  paces  of  it,  br:Dz 
l^mains,  here  and  there,  of  some  foondati.wi«  .-f 
|ii  and  the  country  round  about  it  is  so  AaS  and  lr%  e*. 
an  hardly  believe  it  should  be  chosen  for  tb«  mcu. 
lo  great  and  noble  a  city  as  Babylon,  or  tbat  th*-*- 
any  remarkable  btdldlngs  on  it :  but,  for  nar  js&n. 
kished  there  appears  so  much  at  there  don^  c  jt,- 
ft  is  at  least  4000  years  since  that  city  was  built :  aud 
pdorus   SiciUus  tells  us,  it  was  reduced  alint>«  vj 
»n  his  time.    The  height  of  this  mountain  of  ruin^  i» 

ISuofl'*  "  ^1^*^**®^*'  Is  a  misshapen  mass,  wherein  there  Is  no  «^ 

TJS.W'SS.k^SS''*'*- — ?^^-«4?^!SlJ  J&T  ^Sfi^U^ii*  of  reguUrlty;  In  some  places  U  riaet  fai  polnu,  u 

^i^f^*'%''y*rV?^W*|'^'^f'4§jB^^    Inaccessible;  in  others  it  U  smooOier.  and  b   -< 

^"'lf5fV6VS'^*S|'rl^.*Sf".*19*4S7a^^       ;  there  are  also  track,  of  tommu  from  the  t^ 

^  "^JS^MllrfS'l^il^SK^aSt^iSQftom,  caused  by  the  rains  ;  and  both  wltbtoaide.  ^ 

lft?OSi?^.fta,J5f"g*^S^^  •*«  part*  •<»«•  ^^^»  •«-»  •*—  »*»~     ^  » 

^Sl^S;  flf^MV!lSt!?^^^^'^"^4'^f*'^      discovered  whether  ever  there  were  any  Uftf*  i^ 

S53>^i^"sI*'W»^io^9*r^*f5r^  that  the  stairs  ran  winding  about  on  tbe  outi-ir 

l|f*f iS:^K*?*4t*5^.!;^Sg?*ISj4^  being  the  less  solid  parU,  they  were  toonest  e^ 

'         ""'  ^)9'.*c^'^^i^r^V^im9St^,  so  that  not  the  least  sign  of  any  appears  at  pre^o. 

S^.*tSTef*,  flC'S*!|3c^S5v  2i'5«n«ideone  finds  some  grottos,  but  so  ruined  thai .  *, 

>4>«Tf#»^VllTo¥^IIJg»;g^,^;;^  nothing  of  them,  whether  they  wem  buUc  at  »•» 

N**M»^oW^e  with  that  work,  or  made  sU»ce  by  the  pcasaau  -f 

of: ^QSeli:^;! 'which  last  seems  to  be  the  roost  likely.    The  >U- 

iSaora^QCtans  bel  ieve  that  these  caverm  were  appointed  by  &  J 

kiment  for  Harut  and  Marut.  two  ansv-iv, 
(rere  sent  from  Heaven  to  judge  the  crm^ 
'.  execute  their  commlssioas  as  tbey  cufi^t 
these  rtiins,  that  the  tower  of  Ktanrod  vm 
nd  thick  bricks,  as  I  carcAaUy  obi*«T^<< 
!  dug  in  several  places  for  th«  ™»r«owf .  t 


jnot  appear  to  have  been  burnt,  but  dried  in  tbr  r~e.< 

9ft  extreme  hot  In  those  parU.    In  laying  Umm  brirAi 

nor  sand  was  employed,  but  only  earth  imtr.^^^ 

,  and  in  those  parU  which  made  the  ttoun,  tUT 

ilngled  with  that  earth,  which  served  imtr*i  » 

hard  straw,  such  as  Urge  mu*  v> 

the  work.    Afterwards  ooe  prrr*"  •-• 

diverse  places,  especially  wb«^»  ^v 

buttrcMes  were  to  be,  several  other  bricks  of  t**" 

but  more  solid,  and  burnt  in  a  kiln,  and  aet  to  r»c 

•bitumen ;  nevertheless,  the  greatcM  number  cv>tt»  %u 

.which  are  only  dried  in  the  sun. 

jVe  no  doubt  but  this  ruin  was  the  ancWuC  Bafarl.  atd 

l^  of  NImrod ;  for.  besides  the  evidence  of  iu  •Ituai*^'"- 

inwledged  to  be  such  by  the  people  of  the  cxMH-rr 

[ilgarly  called  BabU  by  the  Araba."— «r*rw  drAr  I  ** 

History, 

**  Eixht  towers  ariae, 

above  each.  Immeasurable  height, 

ipnument.  at  once,  of  Eastern  pride 

^'slavish  superstition.    Round,  a  scale 

lllrcling  steps  entwines  the  conic  pile  ; 

_  at  the  bottom,  on  vast  hlnftes  grate 

|ffr  brasen  Rates,  toward  the  four  winds  of  Wev*^ 

ed  In  the  solid  square." 

A>Aerts*s 
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Comet  and  sacbut,  harp  and  psaltery, 

The  Assyrian  sUves  adored  ? 

A  hibyrinth  of  ruins,  Babylon 

Spreads  o'er  the  bhuted  plain : 

The  wandering  Arab  never  sets  his  tent 

Within  her  walls  > ;  the  Shepherd  eyes  afar 

Her  evil  towers,  and  devious  drives  his  flock. 

Alone  unchanged,  a  free  and  bridgeless  tide, 

Euphrates  roils  along, 

Eternal  Nature's  work. 

U. 

Through  the  broken  portal. 

Over  weedy  flragments, 

Thalaba  went  his  way. 

Cautious  he  trod,  and  felt 

The  dangerous  ground  before  him  with  his  bow. 

The  Jadud  started  at  hb  steps ; 

The  Stork,  alarm'd  at  sound  of  man. 

From  her  broad  nest  upon  the  old  pillar  top. 

Affrighted  fled  on  flapping  wings ; 

The  Adder,  in  her  haunts  disturb'd. 

Lanced  at  the  intruding  staff  her  arrowy  tongue. 

12. 

TwiUght  and  moonshine  dimly  mingling  gave 

An  aweful  light  obscure, 

Evening  not  wholly  closed. 

The  Moon  still  pale  and  ibint : 

An  aweful  light  obscure, 

Bndcen  by  many  a  mass  of  blackest  shade ; 

Loogcolumn  stretching  dark  through  weeds  and  moss. 

Broad  length  of  lofty  wall, 

Whoae  windows  lay  in  light. 

And  of  their  former  shape,  low  arch'd  or  square, 

Rude  outline  on  the  earth 

nguied,  with  long  grass  fringed. 

13. 

Reclined  against  a  column's  broken  shaft. 

Unknowing  whitherward  to  bend  his  way. 

He  stood,  and  gased  around. 

The  Ruins  closed  him  In ; 

It  seem*d  as  if  no  foot  of  man 

For  ages  had  intruded  there. 

14. 

Soon  at  approaching  step 

Startling,  he  tum'd  and  saw 

A  Warrior  in  the  moon-beam  drawing  near 

Forward  the  Stranger  came. 

And  with  a  curious  eye 

Perused  the  Arab  youth. 

'  *'  And  BabfUm,  the  glory  of  kingdomf,  the  bcautjr  of  the 
Cbaldcta'  exeeUeocy,  shall  beat  when  God  OTerthrew  Sodom 
tadGomomh. 

**  h  iball  never  be  inhahlted,  neither  ihall  it  be  dwek  in 
fraa  generktioD  to  feneration:  neither  shall  the  Arabian 
pitch  tent  there,  neither  sball  the  Shepherds  make  their  fold 
ihere/'^lMiWI,  xlU.  19. 90. 

'  The  ildpid  nipertdtion  of  the  Turks  with  regard  to 
kMdn  tressores,  la  well  known :  it  is  difllcult,  or  even 
^tgeraos,  for  a  traveller  to  eopy  an  inscription  In  sight  of 
UwM  barbirlans. 

"On  a  r&Mng  groond.  at  a  league's  distance  from  the 
ri*«r  ShdUS;  Is  JfcMosns-lamy,  as  they  call  an  old  square 


15. 

**  And  who  art  thou,"  the  Stranger  cried, 

••  That  at  an  hour  like  this 

Wanderest  in  Babylon? 

A  way-bewilder'd  traveller,  seekest  thou 

The  ruinous  shelter  here  7 

Or  comest  thou  to  hide 

The  plunder  of  the  night  ? 

Or  hast  thou  spells  to  make 

These  ruins,  yawning  tratn  their  rooted  base. 

Disclose  their  secret  wealth  ?  *'  a 

16. 

The  youth  replied,  **  Nor  wandering  traveller. 

Nor  robber  of  the  night. 

Nor  skiU'd  in  spells  am  L 

I  seek  the  Angels  here, 

Haruth  and  Maruth.    Stranger,  in  thy  turn. 

Why  wanderest  thou  in  Babylon, 

And  who  art  thou,  the  questioner  ?  ** 

17. 
The  man  was  fearless,  and  the  temper'd  pride 

Which  toned  the  voice  of  Thalaba 

Displeased  not  him,  himself  of  haughty  heart 

Heedless  he  answered,  **  Knowest  thou 

Their  cave  of  pimishment  ?  ** 

18. 

THALABA. 

Vainly  I  seek  it 

sraANGKa. 

Art  thou  firm  of  foot 

To  tread  the  ways  of  danger? 

THALABA. 

Point  the  path  1 

STBANOBR. 

Young  Arab  I  If  thou  hast  a  heart  can  beat 

Evenly  in  danger ;  if  thy  bowels  yearn  not 

With  human  fears,  at  scenes  where  undlsgraced 

The  soldier  tried  in  battle  might  look  back 

And  tremble,  follow  me  I ..  for  I  am  bound 

Into  that  cave  of  horrors. 

19 

Thalaba 

Gated  on  his  comrade :  he  was  young,  of  port 

Stately  and  strong ;  belike  his  face  had  pleased 

A  woman's  eye ;  but  the  youth  read  in  it 

Unrestrain'd  passions,  the  obdurate  soul 

Bold  in  all  evil  daring ;  and  it  taught 

tower,  formerly  a  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Romans. 
This,  like  many  more  ancient  edlflces,  is  supposed  by  the 
Arabs  to  have  been  built  over  a  treasure;  agreeably  to 
which  account,  they  tell  us,  these  mystical  lines  were  in- 
scribed upon  it.  Prince  Maimoun  Tixmi  wrote  this  upon  his 
tower: — 

**  *  My  Treasure  is  in  my  Shade, 
And  my  Shade  is  in  my  Treasure. 
Search  for  It ;  despair  not: 
Nay  despair ;  do  not  search.'  **—  Skaw, 
So  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tubuna :  — 
**  The  Treasure  of  Tnbnah  lyeth  under  the  shade  of  what 
is  shaded.    Dig  for  it:  alas  I  it  is  not  thereL**_Mav. 
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By  Nature's  irresistible  instinct,  douM 

Well-timed  and  wary.    Of  himself  assured. 

Fearless  of  man,  and  firm  in  fidth, 

•<  Lead  on  1 "  cried  Ttaalaba. 

Mohareb  led  the  way ; 

And  through  the  ruln'd  streets. 

And  through  the  ftrther  gate. 

They  pass'd  in  silence  on. 

20. 
What  sound  is  borne  on  the  wind? 

Is  it  the  storm  that  shakes 

The  thousand  oaks  of  the  forest  ? 

But  Thalaba's  long  locks 

Flow  down  his  shoulders  moveless,  and  the  wind 

In  his  loose  mantle  raises  not  a  fold. 

Is  it  the  river's  roar 

Dash'd  down  some  rocky  descent  ? 

Along  the  level  plain 

Euphrates  glides  unheard. 

What  sound  disturbs  the  night, 

Loud  as  the  summer  forest  in  the  storm. 

As  the  river  that  roars  among  rocks  ? 

21. 

And  what  the  heavy  cloud 

That  hangs  upon  the  vale. 

Thick  as  the  mist  o'er  a  well-water'd  plain 

Settling  at  evening  when  the  cooler  air 

Lets  its  day- vapours  fall ; 

Black  as  the  sulphur-cloud. 

That  through  Vesuvius,  or  from  Hecla's  mouth. 

Bolls  up,  ascending  from  the  infernal  fires. 

22. 
From  Ait's  bitumen-lake  i 
That  heavy  cloud  ascends ; 


1  **  The  spring!  of  bitumen  called  Opum  Hii^  the  fmrniahu 
i4  HH,  are  much  ceiebrmted  by  the  Arabt  and  Persians  ;  the 
latter  call  it  Ckeshmek  kir,  the  fammtam  qf  pitch.  Thli 
liquid  bitumen  they  call  Nqfta  ;  and  the  TurkSy  to  distinguish 
it  from  pitch,  gire  It  the  name  of  kara  sakix,  or  black 
mastkk.  A  Persian  geographer  says,  that  Vt^fta  Issues  out 
of  the  springs  of  the  earth,  as  ambergrise  Issues  out  of  those 
of  the  sea.  All  the  modem  travellers,  except  Rauwolf,  who 
went  to  Persia  and  the  Indies  by  the  way  of  the  Emphraies, 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  <^  Ocod  Hope,  mention 
this  fountain  of  liquid  bitumen  as  a  strange  thing.  Some  of 
them  take  notice  of  the  river  mentioned  by  Uerodohu,  and 
assure  us  that  the  people  of  the  country  have  a  tradition, 
that  when  the  tower  of  Babel  was  building,  they  brought  the 
bitumen  fh>m  hence  j  which  Is  cooflrmed  by  the  Jrab  and 
Pfrsian  historians. 

•'  Hit,  Heit^  Bit,  Ait,  or  Idti  u  it  Is  variously  written  by 
travellers.  Is  a  great  TWrMi*  town,  situate  upon  the  right  or 
west  side  of  the  Bupkrates,  and  has  a  castle ;  to  the  south- 
west of  which,  and  three  miles  fHwi  the  town,  in  a  valley, 
are  many  springs  of  this  black  substance ;  each  of  which 
makes  a  noise  like  a  smith's  forge.  Incessantly  pulling  and 
blowing  out  the  matter  so  loud,  that  It  may  be  heard  a  mite 
off ;  wherefore  the  Moors  and  Arabs  call  It  Bab  aljeheamam, 
that  is,  hat-gale.  It  swallows  up  all  heavy  things ;  and  many 
camels,  from  time  to  time,  fldl  Into  the  pits,  and  are  irreco- 
verably loet.  It  issues  from  a  certain  lake,  sending  forth  a 
flUhy  smoke,  and  continually  boiling  over  with  the  pitch, 
which  spreads  itself  over  a  great  Aeld,  that  Is  always  ftiU  of 
IL    It  Is  free  for  every  one  to  take  t  they  use  it  to  caulk  or 


That  everlasting  roar 

From  where  its  gushing  springs 

Boil  their  black  hUlows  upL 

Silent  the  Arsbian  youth. 

Along  the  verge  of  that  wide  lake, 

Follow'd  Mohareb's  way, 

Toward  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  bank'd  its  sldiL 

There  finom  a  cave,  with  tonent  fbfoc^ 

And  everlasting  roar. 

The  black  bitumen  loU'd. 

The  moonlight  lay  upon  the  rocks; 

Their  crags  were  visible. 

The  shade  of  jutting  clifi. 

And  where  broad  lichens  whiten'd  some  smootii 

And  where  the  ivy  hung 

Its  flowing  tresses  down. 

A  little  way  within  the  cave 

The  moonlight  fell,  glossing  the  sable  iMe 

That  gush'd  tumultuous  out 

A  little  way  it  entered,  then  the  rock 

Arching  its  entrance,  and  the  winding  way, 

Darken'd  the  unseen  depths^ 

23. 

No  eye  of  mortal  man. 

If  unenabled  by  enchanted  speD, 

Had  pierced  those  fearAil  depths; 

For  mingling  with  the  roar 

Of  the  portentous  torrent,  oft  were  beaid 

Shrieks,  and  wild  yells  that  scared 

The  brooding  Eagle  from  her  midnight 

The  affrighted  countrymen 

Call  it  the  Mouth  of  Hell ; 

And  ever  when  their  way  leads  near. 

They  hurry  with  averted  eyes. 

And  dropping  their  beads  flkst,* 

Pronounce  the  Holy  Name. 


pitch  their  boats,  laying  it  oo  two  or  three  laehai  thick, 
which  keeps  out  the  water :  with  It  also  they  pteh  tlM^r 
houses,  made  of  palm-tree  branches.  If  It  was  not  iJmi  the 
inundations  of  the  Emphraies  carry  away  the  pitch,  wllK^ 
covers  all  the  sands  from  the  place  where  It  riaes  to  tte 
river,  there  would  have  been  mountains  of  It  long 
The  very  ground  and  stones  thereabouta  aflbrd  Mtn 
and  the  6elds  abundance  of  saltpetre.'*—  Vniw* t  sat  HuSarf. 

s  **  The  If ussulmauns  use,  like  the  Roman  CschtfllcB,  a 
rosary  of  beads,  called  Tusbah,  or  implement  of  praise.  It 
consists.  If  I  recollect  aright,  of  ninety-nloe  beads  ;  fai  drep- 
ping  which  through  the  fingers,  they  repeat  tbo  attilbutx  «i 
God,  tt, '  O  Creator,  O  Merclftil,  O  Forgiving,  O  0»nf- 
potent,  O  Omniscient,*  ttc.  ftc.  This  act  of  devotfon  b 
called  Taleel,  tnm  the  repetition  of  the  letter  L,  or  Lsma, 
which  occurs  In  the  word  Allah  (God),  always  joteed  to  th» 
epithet  or  attribute,  as,  *  Ya  AlUh  KhaUck.*  «0  God,  tk» 
Creator ;  *  •  Ya  AlUh  Kerreem,'  •  O  God,  the  Merdfta.'  ar 
Ac;  The  devotees  nuy  be  seen  muttering  their  beads  as  t»«? 
walk  the  streets,  and  In  the  intervals  of  convervaskm  In  nm- 
pany.  The  rosaries  of  persons  of  fortune  and  rank  ha«#  ti» 
beads  of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds.  Tbr«r  <rf 
the  humble  are  strung  with  berriea,  eoral.  or  ^ass 
Sote  to  the  BahaT'Danmsh. 

**  The  ninety^nlne  beads  of  the  Ifahommedaa 
divided  into  three  equal  lengths,  by  a  little  string,  at  tbr  t«i 
of  which  hangs  a  long  piece  of  eoral,  and  a  large  band  o(  tw 
same.  The  more  devout  or  hypocritical  Turks,  like  the 
Catholks,  have  usually  Chair  bead-strings  In  thetr 
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24. 

TtafRe  pausiog  at  the  cavem-moutb, 

Mohareb  turn'd  to  TbaUba : 

••  Now  darest  thou  enter  in  ?  " 

•<  Behold  1  '*  the  youth  replied. 

And  leading  in  his  tnm  the  dangeroufl  way, 

Set  foot  within  the  cave. 

25. 
*  Stiy,  Ttf«Hmiin  I  **  cried  his  comrade :  •*  Wouldst 

thou  rush 

Headlong  to  certain  death  ? 

Where  are  thine  arms  to  meet 

The  Keeper  of  the  Passage  ?  **    A  loud  shriek. 

That  shook  along  the  windings  of  the  cave. 

Scattered  the  youth's  reply. 

26. 

Uohareb,  when  the  long  re-echoing  ceased. 

Exclaimed,  '<  Fate  fiivour'd  thee, 

Tottng  Arab  I  when  she  wrote  upon  thy  brow  i 

The  meeting  of  to-night ; 

Else  surely  had  thy  name 

This  hour  been  blotted  from  the  Book  of  Life  I  ** 

27. 
So  saying,  fh>m  beneath 
His  cloak  a  bag  he  drew : 


*  "  The  MAhummedam  bellere,  that  the  decreed  erentf  of 
every  man't  life  are  ImprcMed  in  divine  characteri  on  hia 
forehead,  though  not  to  be  seen  by  mortal  eye.  Hence  they 
uwthe  word  Nuiseeb,  anglid  stamped,  for  destiny.  Most 
probably  the  idea  was  taken  up  by  Mahummed  from  the 
mlinf  of  the  Elect,  mentioned  In  the  Revelations."-- Note 
lotiK  Rakmr^Dmrniuk. 

**  The  scribe  of  decree  chose  to  ornament  the  edicts  on  my 
fofrebrad  with  these  fioariahes  of  disgrace.'*— AiAar-i)ain(sA. 

The  Spaniah  pbysiognoraical  phrase,  trafrh  cserUo  en  la 
frmie,  **to  have  ft  written  on  the  forehead,"  Is  perh^M  of 
Arabian  origio. 

**  Kajah  CbutMler  of  Caahmeer  waa  blest  with  a  Viiier,  en- 
dowfd  with  wladona  and  fidelity ;  but  the  wicked,  envying 
bis  virtues,  propagated  unfavourable  reports  regarding  him. 
On  these  occaslflos  the  great  are  generally  staggered  in  their 
ofiiilflQs.  and  make  no  use  of  their  reason ;  forgetting  every 
tfaiag  which  they  liave  read  In  history  on  the  direful  effects  of 
fsvy.  Thus  iUffaM  Bnfjm  gave  ear  to  the  stories  fabricated 
ssunst  his  vIxSm-,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  office.  The 
Uthfal  vixler  bore  his  disgrace  with  the  utmost  submission ; 
bet  Us  enemies,  not  satisfied  with  what  they  compassed  against 
hin,  uptMCBted  to  the  RAiah  that  he  was  plotting  to  raise 
liiasclf  to  the  throne ;  and  the  deluded  prince  ordered  him  to 
be  cratlfied.  A  sbort  time  after  the  execution,  the  Viiier's 
perr  (his  spbitoal  guide)  passed  the  corpse,  and  read  it 
(trcreed  In  bia  forehead  as  follows:  'That  he  should  be 
disnissed  from  his  office,  be  sent  to  prison,  and  then  crucified ; 
bat  that,  after  all,  he  should  be  restored  to  life,  and  obtain 
the  kingdom.'  Astonished  at  what  he  beheld,  he  took  down 
the  boi^  from  the  croaa,  and  carried  it  to  a  secret  place. 
Here  he  was  Incevsantly  oftring  up  prayers  to  heaven  for  the 
ratoratioo  of  bis  life,  till  one  night  the  aerial  spiriu  assembled 
Uifrther,  and  restored  the  body  to  life,  by  repeating  incan- 
latioas.  He  shortly  after  mounted  the  throne,  but,  despising 
voridly  pomp,  soon  abdicated  it." — Ayeen  Akhety. 

*  Zohafc  waa  the  fifth  King  of  the  PischdadUn  dynasty, 
OacaJly  descended  from  Shedid,  who  perished  with  the  tribe 
of  Ad.  Zohak  murdered  his  predecessor,  and  invented  the 
pufrishmcttu  of  the  croaa,  and  of  Haying  alive.  The  Devil, 
vlio  had  long  served  him,  requested  at  Ust,  as  a  recompence, 
perraisiioa  to  kiss  his  shoulders ;  immediately  two  serpents 


•<  Young  Arab !  thou  art  brave,"  he  cried, 

**  But  thus  to  rush  on  danger  unprepared. 

As  lions  spring  upon  the  hunter's  spear. 

Is  blind,  brute  courage.    Zohak  keeps  the  cave^ 

Against  that  Giant  of  primeval  days : 

No  force  can  win  the  passage.**    Thus  he  said. 

And  firom  his  wallet  drew  a  human  hand, 

Shrivell'd  and  dry  and  black ; 

And  fitting  as  he  spake 

A  taper  in  its  hold. 

Pursued :  **  A  murderer  on  the  stake  had  died ! 

I  drove  the  Vulture  fh>m  his  limbs,  and  lopt 

The  hand  that  did  the  murder,  and  drew  up 

The  tendon-strings  to  close  its  grasp. 

And  in  the  sun  and  wind 

Parch*d  it,  nine  weeks  exposed. 

The  Taper, . .  but  not  here  the  place  to  impart, 

Nor  hast  thou  imdergone  the  rites. 

That  fit  thee  to  partake  the  mystery. 

Look  1  it  bums  clear,  but  with  the  air  around. 

Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  deathiness. 

This  when  the  Keeper  of  the  Cave  shall  feel, 

Maugre  the  doom  of  Heaven, 

The  salutary  spell  > 

Shall  lull  his  penal  agony  to  sleep, 

And  leave  the  passage  finee.*' 


grew  there,  who  fed  upon  his  flesh,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
at  his  brain.  The  Devil  now  suggested  a  remedy,  which  was 
to  quiet  them  by  giving  them  every  day  the  brains  of  two 
men,  killed  for  that  purpose :  this  tyranny  lasted  long ;  till  a 
blacksmith  of  Ispahan,  whose  children  had  been  nearly  all 
slain  to  feed  the  King's  serpents,  raised  his  leathern  apron  as 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  deposed  Zohak.  Zohak,  say  the 
Persians,  is  still  living  in  the  cave  of  his  punishment ;  a  sul- 
phureous vapour  Issues  Arom  the  place ;  and,  if  a  stone  be 
flung  in,  there  comes  out  a  voice  and  cries,  **  Why  dost  thou 
fling  stones  at  me  ?  "  This  cavern  is  in  the  mountain  of  De- 
mawend,  which  reaches  from  that  of  Elwend,  towards  Tebe. 
nm.-^D'Herbelot.    Olearim*. 

'  '*  I  shall  transcrilie,"  says  Grose, "  a  foreign  piece  of  super- 
stition, firmly  beliejred  in  many  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Spain.  The  account  of  it,  and  the  mode  of  preparation, 
appears  to  have  been  given  by  a  judge :  in  the  latter  there  is 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  charm  in  Macbeth : — 

** '  Of  the  Hdnd  qf  Glory ^  which  is  made  vu  qf  by  houtf 
breakeri,  to  enter  into  houut  ai  ntghi,  without  /ear  of  op' 
poiition. 

**'  I  acknowledge  that  I  never  tried  the  secret  of  the  Hand 
of  Glory,  but  I  have  thrice  assisted  at  the  definitive  Judg- 
ment of  certain  criminals,  who,  under  the  torture,  confessed 
having'used  it.  Being  asked  what  it  was,  how  they  procured 
it,  and  what  were  its  uses  and  properties  ?  They  answered, 
first,  that  the  use  of  the  Hand  of  Glory  was  to  stupify  those 
to  whom  it  was  presented,  and  to  render  them  motionless, 
Insomuch  that  they  could  not  stir,  any  more  than  if  they 
were  dead ;  secondly,  that  it  was  the  b«ul  of  a  banged  man ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  it  must  be  prepared  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing:— 

**  *  Take  the  hand,  left  or  right,  of  a  person  hanged,  and  ex- 
posed on  the  highway ;  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece  of  a  shroud  or 
winding-sheet,  in  which  let  it  be  well  sqtieesed  to  get  out  any 
small  quantity  of  blood  that  may  have  remained  in  it ;  then 
put  it  into  an  earthen  vessel  with  Zlniat  saltpetre,  salt, 
and  long  penwr,  the  whole  well  powdered ;  leave  It  fifteen 
days  in  that  vessel ;  afterwards  take  it  out  and  expose  it  to 
the  noontide  sun  in  the  dog-days,  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry ; 
and  if  the  sun  is  not  sufficient,  pnt  It  into  an  oven  heated 
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of  heart  I  whom  not  tbe  vUttile  power 
retributive  Justice,  and  the  doom 
Of  Zohak  in  bifl  aiglit, 
Deterr'd  trom  eqoal  crime  1 
human  heads,  yet  irann,  he  laid 
re  the  scaly  guardians  of  the  pass; 
their  wonted  banquet  of  old  years 
^  eager,  and  the  narrow  pass  was  free. 

32. 
And  now  before  their  path 
The  opening  cave  dilates ; 
1^^   They  reach  a  spacious  vault, 
"'^  he  black  river-fountains  burst  their  way. 

Now  as  a  whirlwind's  force 
"     Had  center'd  on  the  spring. 
The  gushing  flood  roird  up ; 
ISf  •    And  now  the  deaden*d  roar 
iioed  beneath,  collapsing  as  it  sunk 

Within  a  dark  abyss, 
krhose  fiOhomless  gulphs  the  eye  was  lost 

*l|*^^^e  flames  that  hover'd  o*er  the  springs 

j1«;^lhrough  the  cavern  their  uncertain  light ; 
«^»  •^•jilow  waving  on  the  waves  they  toy. 
And  now  their  flery  curb 
•    "^^       Flow'd  in  long  tpwses  up, 
l^^^fl'fow  contracting,  glowM  with  whiter  heat ! 
^_  "^^        Then  up  they  shot  again, 

g  pale  flashes  through  the  tremulous  air ; 
ames,  the  red  and  yellow  sulphur-smoke, 
^H^nd  the  black  darkness  of  the  vault, 
"•"        Commingling  indivisibly. 

«S-^I^"  quoth  Mohareb,  **  do  the  Angels  dwcfll, 
*iji^*  :^  Teachers  of  Enchantment.*'     Tbalaba 
m^»  «9!?»  Then  raised  his  voice,  and  cried, 
*  J  Z^^W^^^  "^^  Maruth,  hear  me !     Not  with  rites 
|;|  *'^*  "HJi^ccuTsed,  to  disturb  your  penitence, 
^  And  learn  forbidden  lore, 

«'^cpentant  Angels,  seek  I  your  abode ; 
af&t;  sent  by  Allah  and  the  Prophet  here, 
«|^»  Obediently  I  come. 

Their  chosen  servant  I, 
Tell  me  the  Talisman  *'  — 

35. 

•S*         "  -^"^  *****  *^**"  think," 
•^»  2KC?hareb  cried,  as  with  a  smile  of  scorn 

Joi^iBiced  upon  his  comrade,  "  dost  thou  think 
^•feowlck  them  of  their  secret  ?     For  the  dupes 
|Miuman-kind  keep  this  lip- righteousness  I 

1,  which  mixture  must  nccfisarily  be  pirparcd 
m  dog-day«.'  •' — Grose,  Provincial  Glonary  and  po- 

'rttilions. 

|Wng  similar  i$  recorded  by  Torquemads  of  the  Mexl- 

Tbcy  carried  with  them  the  left  hand  and  arm 

\h\  who  had  died  in  hrr  first  childbed ;  with  fhfs 

struck  the  ground  before  the  house  which  thry 

rob,  and  the  door  twice,  and  the  threshold  twicr ; 

abitants,  if  asleep,  were  hindered  fVom  waking  by 

;  and,  if  awake,  stupified  and  deprlred  of  sfwrch 

'tu  while  the  fatal  arm  was  in  the  house.  —  Lib.  xir. 
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TiKll  wtrte  thee  in  the  Mosque 

And  in  the  Marlcet^place, 

Bui  Spirits  view  the  heart. 

Only  hy  Strang  and  torturing  spells  enforced, 

l^iMe  ctubhom  angels  teach  the  charm 

By  which  we  must  descend.'* 

36. 

«  Descend  ?  **  said  Thalaba. 

But  then  the  wrinkling  smile 

Fonook  Mohareb*s  cheek. 

And  darker  feelings  settled  on  his  brow. 

**  Now  by  my  soul,"  quoth  he,  **  and  I  believe. 

Idiot!  that  I  have  led 

Some  camel-knee*d  prayer*monger  through  the  cave ! 

\lliat  brings  tlice  hither  ?  Thou  should'st  have  a  hut 

By  some  Sidnt's  grave  beside  the  public  way,* 

There  to  less-knowing  fools 

Retail  thy  Koran-scraps,  3 

And  in  thy  turn  die  civet-like  at  last 

In  Che  dnng-perftune  of  thy  sanctity  ! . . 

Te  whom  I  seek  I  that,  led  by  me. 

Feet  tminitiate  tread 

Tour  threshold,  this  atones! — 

Fit  sacrifice  he  ijdls !  '* 

And  forth  he  flashed  his  scymetar, 

And  raised  the  murderous  blow. 

87. 

There  oeiaed  hia  power ;  his  lifted  arm. 

Suspended  by  the  spell, 

Hung  impotent  to  sUlke. 

••  Poor  hypocrite  I "  cried  he, 

"  And  this  then  is  thy  faith 

In  Allah  and  the  Prophet  I     They  had  faiUd 

To  save  thee,  but  for  Magic's  stolen  aid ; 

Tei,  they  had  left  thee  yonder  Serpent's  meal. 

But  that,  in  prudent  cowardice. 

The  cboecn  Servant  ot  the  Lord  came  in. 

Safe  follower  of  my  path  ! " 

38. 

<*  BlaspbeiocT !  dott  thou  boast  of  guiding  me  ?  '* 

QuDtk  Tlialaha,  with  virtnons  pride  inflamed, 

'  I  knev  not,  when  I  used  this  epithet  in  deridon,  that  the 
Hkeseu  had  been  lerioosl/  applied  to  St.  Jamet.  His  knees 
verp,  after  the  giii«e  of  a  camel  *i  knee,  benumbed  and  bereft 
of  the  tenw  of  feeling,  by  reason  of  his  continua]  kneeling  in 
■qipiicatioo  to  God,  and  petition  for  the  people.— J^e^n^ppM, 

WiUiam  of  Malmtbory  says  of  one  of  the  Conqueror's 
daughters,  who  was  affianced  to  Alphontus,  Idng  of  Galicla, 
but  ofXained  from  God  a  virgin  death,  that  a  hard  subitance, 
vkieh  proved  the  frequency  of  her  prayers,  was  found  upon 
htt  koeeiafter  her  decease. 

'  "  The  haMtetiona  of  the  Saints  are  always  beside  the  sane- 
ta»7  or  tooBb  of  their  anoestors,  which  they  take  care  to 
»dom.  Some  of  them  possess,  close  to  their  houses,  gardens, 
trees,  or  pdclrated  grounds,  and  particularly  some  spring  or 
vrfl  of  water.  I  was  once  travelling  in  the  south  in  tlie 
banning  of  Octolier,  when  the  season  happened  to  be  ex* 
caedinKlf  boc.  and  the  wells  and  rivulets  of  the  country  were 
aQ  dried  up.  We  liad  neither  water  for  ourselves  nor  for  our 
horses  ;  and  after  having  taken  much  fruitleas  trouble  to 
ctefai  MBie,  we  went  and  paid  homage  to  a  Saint,  who  at 
first  pntended  a  variety  of  scruples  before  he  would  sulEer 
iaUeb  to  approach ;  but,  on  promising  to  give  him  ten  or 


«  Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven ! 

Sayest  thou  that  diffident  of  God, 

In  Magic  spells  I  trust  ? 

Liar!  let  witness  this ! " 

And  he  drew  off  Abdaldar'ft  Ring* 

And  cast  it  in  the  gulph. 

A  skinny  hand  came  up. 

And  caught  it  as  it  fell. 

And  peals  of  devilish  laughter  shook  the  Cave. 

39. 

Then  joy  sufRised  Mohareb's  cheek. 

And  Tlialaba  beheld 

The  blue  blade  gleam,  descending  to  destroy. 

40. 

The  undefended  youth 

Sprung  forward,  and  he  seised 

Mohsreb  in  his  grasp, 

And  grappled  with  him  breast  to  breast 

Sinewy  and  large  of  limb  Mohareb  was, 

Broad-shoulder'd,  and  liis  joints 

Knit  firm,  and  in  the  strife 

Of  danger  practised  welL 

Time  had  not  thus  matured  young  Thalaba ; 

But  high-wrought  feeling  now. 

The  inspiration  and  the  mood  divine. 

Infused  a  force  portentous,  like  the  strength 

Of  madness  through  his  firame. 

Mohareb  reels  before  him ;  he  right  on. 

With  knee,  with  breast,  with  arm, 

Presses  the  staggering  foe ; 

And  now  upon  the  brink 

Of  that  tremendous  spring, . . 

There  with  fresh  impulse  and  a  rush  of  force, 

He  thrust  him  firom  his  hold. 

The  upwhirling  flood  received 

Mohareb,  then,  absorb'd, 
Engulph'd  him  in  tlie  abyss. 

41. 

ThalalNi's  breath  came  fast. 

And  panting,  he  breath'd  out 

twelve  shillings,  he  became  exceedingly  humane,  and  sup- 
plied us  with  as  much  water  as  we  wanted  ;  still,  however, 
vaunting  highly  of  his  charity,  and  particularly  of  his  disin- 
terestedness."— Ckenier. 

3  **  No  nation  in  the  world  is  so  much  given  to  superstition 
as  the  Arabs,  or  even  as  the  Mahometans  in  general.  They 
hang  about  their  children's  necks  tbe  figure  of  an  open  hand, 
which  the  Turks  and  Moon  paint  upon  their  ships  and 
houses,  as  an  antidote  and  counter-charm  to  an  evil  eye ;  for 
five  is  with  them  an  unlucky  number ;  and  five.  (Angers  per- 
haps) in  your  eyes,  is  their  proverb  of  cursing  and  defiance. 
Those  who  are  grown  up.  carry  always  about  with  them  some 
paragraph  or  other  of  their  Koran,  which,  like  as  tlie  Jews 
did  their  phylacteries,  they  place  upon  their  breast,  or  sew 
under  their  caps,  to  prevent  fascination  and  witchcraft,  and 
to  secure  themselves  from  sickness^nd  misfortunes.  The 
virtue  of  these  cliarms  and  scrolls  is  supposed  likewise  to  be 
so  iar  universal,  that  they  suspend  them  upon  the  necks  of 
their  cattle,  horses,  and  other  beasts  of  burden."— fiAose. 

Tbe  hand-spell  is  still  common  in  Portugal ;  it  la  called 
the  figa  i  and  thus  probably  our  vulgar  phrase.—  *'  ufig  for 
htm"  is  derived  from  a  Moorish  amulet. 
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A  broken  prayer  of  ttaankftilness. 

At  length  he  spake  and  said, 

**  Haruth  and  Maruth  !  are  ye  here  ? 

Or  hath  that  evil  guide  misled  my  search  ? 

I,  Thalaba,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 

Invoke  you.     Hear  me,  Angels !  so  may  Heaven 

Accept  and  mitigate  your  penitence. 

I  go  to  root  firom  earth  the  Sorcerer  brood, 

Tell  me  the  needfiil  Talisman  1  ** 

42. 

Thus  as  he  spake,  recumbent  on  the  rock 

Beyond  the  black  abyss. 

Their  forms  grew  visible. 

A  settled  sorrow  sate  upon  their  brows, . . 

Sorrow  alone,  for  trace  of  guilt  and  shame 

None  now  remained ;  and  gradual  as  by  prayer 

The  sin  was  purged  away. 

Their  robe  of  glory,  purified  of  stain,  ^ 

Resumed  the  lustre  of  its  native  light 

43. 

In  awe  the  youth  received  the  answering  voice, 

*'  Son  of  Hodelrah  !  thou  hast  proved  it  here ; 

The  Talisman  is  Faith.*' 
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Thra  did  I  tee  a  pleasant  ParadUe, 

Full  of  awMt  0owen  and  dalntlett  delights. 
Such  as  on  earth  inan  could  not  more  devise 

With  pleasures  choice  to  Teed  his  cheerful  sprlghti ; 
Not  that  which  Merlin  bj  his  magic  slights 
Made  for  the  gentle  squire  to  entertain 
His  fair  Belphcebe,  could  this  garden  staio. 

Spnuer.    RuimM  qf  Time. 


1. 

So  fixmi  the  inmost  cave 
Did  Thalaba  retrace 

>  •*  Id  the  Vision  of  ThurcUlus.  Adam  is  described  as  be- 
holding the  events  of  the  world  with  mingled  grief  and  joy ; 
his  original  garment  of  glory  gradually  recovering  its  lustre, 
as  the  number  of  the  elect  increases,  till  It  be  fulfilled."  — 
Matthew  PariM. 

This  Is  more  beautifully  conceived  than  what  the  Arch- 
blthop  of  Toledo  describes  in  his  account  of  Mahommed's 
Journey  to  Heaven  :  **  Also  In  the  first  heaven  1  found  a  ve. 
nerable  man  sitting  upon  a  seat,  and  to  him  were  shewn  the 
souls  of  the  dead  ;  and  when  he  beheld  souls  that  did  not 
please  him,  he  turned  away  his  eyes,  saying,  'Ah  1  sinful  soul, 
thou  hast  departed  from  an  unhappy  body  ;'  and  when  a  soal 
appeared  which  pleased  him.  then  he  said  with  applause, 
*  U  happy  Spirit,  thou  art  come  from  a  good  body.*  I  asked 
the  Angel  concerning  a  man  so  excellent,  and  of  such  reve- 
rence, who  he  should  be;  and  he  said  it  was  Adam,  who 
rejoiced  In  the  good  of  his  generation,  but  turned  away  his 
face  from  the  evil." — Reder.  Xtmenes. 

*  **  The  Arabian  horses  are  divided  into  two  great  branches ; 


The  windings  of  the  rock. 

Still  on  the  groimd  the  giant  Umbt 

Of  Zohak  lay  dispread ; 

The  spell  of  sleep  had  ceased. 

And  his  broad  eyes  were  glaring  on  the  yoath : 

Tet  raised  he  not  his  arm  to  bar  the  way. 

Fearful  to  rouse  the  snakes 

Now  lingering  o*er  their  meat 

2. 

Oh  then,  emei^ng  fhmi  that  dreadftil  ctvc. 

How  grateful  did  the  gale  of  night 

Salute  his  fireshen*d  sense  1 

How  full  of  lightsome  Joy, 

Thankful  to  Heaven,  he  hastens  by  the  vc^ge 

Of  that  bitumen-lake. 

Whose  black  and  heavy  ftunca, 

Surge  heaving  after  surge, 

B6U*d  like  the  billowy  and  tumaltuooa  m. 

3. 

The  song  of  many  a  bird  at  mom 

Aroused  him  flrom  his  rest 

Lo !  at  his  side  a  courser  stood ; 

More  animate  of  eye. 

Of  form  more  faultless  never  had  he  seen. 

More  light  of  limbs  and  lieaiitiful  in  strength. 

Among  the  race  whose  Mood, 

Pure  and  immingled,  fhxn  the  royal  steeds 

Of  Solomon  came  down.* 


The  chosen  Arab*s  eye 

Glanced  o*er  his  graceful  shape. 

His  rich  caparisons. 

His  crimson  trappings  gay. 

But  when  he  saw  the  mouth 

Uncurb'd,  the  unbridled  neck. 

Then  his  heart  leapt,  and  then  his  cheek  was  flush'd ; 

For  sure  he  deem*d  that  Heaven  had  tent 

A  courser,  whom  no  erring  hand  might  guSde. 

And  lo  !  the  eager  Steed 

Throws  his  head  and  paws  the  ground. 

Impatient  of  delay ! 

Then  up  leapt  Thalaba, 

And  away  went  the  self-govem'd  courser. 

the  Aotf/scU,  whose  descent  Is  oaknown,  and  the  JC^HUb*. 
of  whom  a  written  genealogy  has  been  kept  for  SOtD;vtf^ 
These  last  are  reserved  for  riding  solely ;  they  ate  L.».  ^ 
esteemed,  and  consequently  very  dear  ;  they  are  said  to  -i  - 
rive  their  origin  Arom  King  Solomon's  stiida ;  however  t^  • 
may  be.  they  are  fit  to  bear  the  greatest  Cstigue.  as«d  ran  x  >« 
whole  days  without  food  ;  they  are  also  said  to  sKow  nacrv^ 
mou  courage  against  an  enemy ;  it  Is  even  aaaertsd.  it^ 
when  a  horse  of  this  race  finds  himself  wounded,  and  uiu:«' 
to  bear  his  rider  much  longer,  he  retires  from  the  frav  arA 
conveys  him  to  a  place  of  security.  If  the  rider  fall*  ii{«  - 
the  ground,  his  horse  remains  beside  bim,  and  neighs  1 1:  t»- 
sistance  Is  brought.  The  Koeklami  are  neither  larvv  '* 
handsome,  but  amasingly  swifl ;  the  whole  rwee  la  di«k*»*- 
into  several  families,  each  of  which  has  its  profwr  mum. 
Some  of  these  have  a  higher  repotatloa  tkan  ech<H^.  >« 
account  of  their  more  ancient  and  unconlamlnatwf  Bobil*tf 
^NieMtr. 
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6. 

Over  the  plain 

Away  went  the  steed ; 

With  the  dew  of  the  morning  his  fetlocks  were  wet. 

The  foam  froth'd  his  limbs  in  the  journey  of  noon. 

Nor  stayed  he  till  o^er  the  westerly  heaven 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  spread. 

Then  on  a  sheltered  hank 

The  appointed  Youth  reposed. 

And  by  him  laid  the  docile  courser  down. 

A^in  in  the  grey  of  the  morning 

ThaUba  bounded  up ; 

Over  hiU,  over  dale. 

Away  goes  the  steed. 

Again  at  eve  he  stops. 

Again  the  Touth  alights ; 

ffis  load  discharg'd  his  errand  done. 

The  courser  then  bounded  away. 

6. 

Heavy  and  dark  the  eve  ; 

The  Moon  was  hid  on  high, 

A  dim  light  tinged  the  mist 

That  CTOst  her  in  the  path  of  Heaven. 

All  living  sounds  had  ceased. 

Only  the  flow  of  waters  near  was  heard, 

A  low  and  lulling  melody. 

7. 

Fkstlng,  yet  not  of  want 

Ferdplent,  he  on  that  mysterious  steed 

Had  reach 'd  his  resting-place. 

For  expectation  kept  his  nature  up. 

Now  as  the  flow  of  waters  near 

Awoke  a  feverish  thirst. 

Led  by  the  sound  he  moved 

To  seek  the  grateful  wave. 


A  meteor  in  the  haxy  air 

Play*d  before  his  path  ; 

Before  him  now  it  roll'd 

A  globe  of  living  fire  ; 

And  now  contracted  to  a  steady  light* 

*  "  In  tnTcIUnf  bf  night  through  the  Tallies  of  Mount 
Epbraim,  vc  were  atteaded,  for  above  the  space  of  an  hour, 
vttk  an  Ignis  Fatuus,  that  displayed  itself  in  a  Tariety  of 
«Unordiaary  appearances.  For  it  was  sometimes  globular, 
or  like  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  immediately  after  it  would 
■prnd  itself,  and  involve  our  whole  company  in  its  pale  in- 
c'fl^ive  light ;  then  at  once  contract  itself  and  disappear. 
Bat,  In  less  than  a  minute.  It  would  again  exert  itself  as  at 
other  times,  or  else,  running  along  from  one  place  to  an- 
°t^  vith  a*  swift  progressive  motion,  would  expand  itself 
tt  omsln  intervals,  over  more  than  two  or  three  acres  of  the 
aiQsceot  mountains.  The  atmosphere,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  evening,  had  been  remarliably  thicli  and  hasy,  and  the 
^*^*  M  ve  Mt  it  upon  our  bridles,  was  unusually  clammy 
and  uoctooos.  In  the  like  dbpositlon  of  the  weather,  I  have 
o^XTTtd  those  luminous  bodies,  which  at  sea  sidp  about  the 
Butti  lod  yards  of  ships,  and  are  called  Corpusanse*  by  the 
e*riners."-.gj|a«r. 

'  "  The  Bsmmam  Me$ktmieen,  the  Silent  or  Inchanted 
Btths,  sre  sltoated  on  a  low  ground,  surrounded  with  moun- 
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As  when  the  solitary  hermit  prunes 

His  lamp*s  long  undulating  flame ; 

And  now  its  wavy  point 

Up-blaxing  rose,  like  a  young  cypress  tree 

Sway'd  by  the  heavy  wind ; 

Anon  to  Thalaba  it  moved, 

And  wrapt  him  in  its  pale  innocuous  fire ; 

Now,  In  the  darkness  drown*d. 

Left  him  with  eyes  bedimm'd. 

And  now,  emerging,  spread  the  scene  to  sight,  i 

9. 

Led  by  the  sound  and  meteor-flame. 

The  Arabian  youth  advanced. 

Now  to  the  nearest  of  the  many  rills 

He  stoops ;  ascending  steam 

Timely  repels  his  hand. 

For  from  its  source  it  sprung,  a  boiling  tide. 

A  second  course  with  letter  hap  he  tries, 

The  wave  intensely  cold 

Tempts  to  a  copious  draught 

There  was  a  virtue  in  the  wave : 

His  Umbs,  that  stiff  with  toil 

Dragg*d  heavy,  fh>m  the  copious  draught  received 

Lightness  and  supple  strength. 

0*eijoyed,  and  weening  Uie  benignant  Power, 

Who  sent  the  reinless  steed. 

Had  blest  these  healing  waters  to  his  use. 

He  laid  him  down  to  sleep, 
Lull'd  by  the  soothing  and  incessant  sound. 

The  flow  of  many  waters,  blending  oft 

With  shriller  tones  and  deep  low  rourmurings. 

Which  from  the  fountain  caves 

In  mingled  melody 

Like  fkery  music,  heard  at  midnight,  came. 

10. 

The  sounds  which  last  he  heard  at  night 

Awoke  his  recollection  first  at  mom. 

A  scene  of  wonders  lay  before  his  eyes. 

In  maxy  windings  o*er  the  vale 

A  thousand  streamlets  stray'd. 

And  in  their  endless  course  > 

Had  Intersected  deep  the  stony  soil« 

tains.  There  are  several  fountains  that  fbmlsh  the  water, 
which  is  of  an  intense  heat,  and  falls  afterwards  into  the  Ze- 
natl.  At  a  small  distance  from  these  hot  fountains,  we  have 
others,  which,  upon  comparison,  are  of  as  intense  a  coldness  ; 
and  a  little  below  them,  somewhat  nearer  the  banks  of  the 
Zenati,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  few  houses,  built  perhaps  for 
the  conveniency  of  persons  who  came  hither  for  the  benefit  of 
the  waters. 

**  Besides  the  strong  sulphureous  steams  of  the  Hammam  t 
Meskouteen,  we  are  to  observe  farther  of  them,  that  their 
water  is  of  so  intense  a  heat,  that  the  rocky  ground  It  runs 
over,  to  the  distance  sometimes  of  a  hundred  feet,  is  dis- 
solved, or  rather  calcined  by  it.  When  the  substance  of  these 
rocks  is  soft  and  uniform,  then  the  water,  by  making  every 
way  equal  impreuions,  ieaveth  them  in  the  shape  of  cones  or 
hemispheres ;  which  being  six  feet  high,  and  a  little  more  or 
less  of  the  same  diameter,  the  Arabs  maintain  to  be  so  many 
tents  of  their  predecessors  turned  Into  stone.  But  when 
these  rocks,  besides  their  usual  soft  chalky  substance,  contain 
likewise  some  layers  of  harder  matter,  not  so  easy  to  be  dis- 
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With  labyrinthine  channels  islanding 

A  thousand  rocka,  which  8eem*d 

Amid  the  multitudinoua  waters  there 

Like  clouds  that  ftwkle  o'er  the  summer  sky. 

The  blue  ethereal  ocean  circling  each. 

And  insulating  alL 

U. 

Those  islets  of  the  liTing  rock 

Were  of  a  thousand  shapes. 

And  Nature  with  her  various  tints 

Diversified  anew  their  thousand  forms  ; 

For  some  were  green  with  moss. 

Some  ruddier  tinged,  or  grey,  or  silver-white. 

And  some  with  yellow  lichens  glow*d  like  gold. 

Some  sparkled  sparry  radiance  to  the  sun. 

Here  gus|i'd  the  fountains  up. 

Alternate  light  and  blackness,  like  the  play 

Of  sunbeams  on  a  warrior's  bumish'd  arms. 

Yonder  the  river  roll*d,  whose  ample  bed. 

Their  sportive  lingerings  o'er. 
Received  and  bore  away  the  confluent  rills. 

12. 

This  was  a  wild  and  wondrous  scene, 

Strange  and  beautlfkil,  as  where 

By  Oton-tala,  like  a  sea  of  stars,) 

The  hundred  sources  of  Hoangho  burst. 

High  mountains  closed  the  vale, 

Bare  rocky  mountains,  to  all  living  things 

Inhospitable ;  on  whose  sides  no  herb 


lolved.  then,  in  proportion  to  the  rttiitaace  the  waler  it 
thereby  to  meet  with,  we  are  enterulned  with  a  confusion  of 
traces  and  channeli,  distinguished  bj  the  Arabs  into  sheep, 
camels,  horses,  naj  into  men,  women,  and  children,  whom 
they  suppose  to  hare  undergone  the  like  fkte  with  their  habi- 
tations. I  obeerred  that  the  fountains  which  afforded  this 
water  bad  been  frequently  stopped  up,  or  rather  ceasing  to 
run  at  one  place,  luroke  oat  Immediately  In  another ;  which 
circumstance -seeins  not  only  to  account  for  the  number  of 
cones,  but  for  that  variety  UkewUe  of  traces,  that  are  con- 
tinued from  one  or  other  of  these  cooet  or  ftmntaJns,  quite 
down  to  the  river  Zenati. 

**  This  place,  in  riding  over  it,  glveth  back  such  a  hollow 
sound,  that  we  were  afraid  every  moment  of  sinking  through 
It.  It  Is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ground  below  us  was 
hollow ;  and  may  not  the  air,  then,  which  Is  pent  up  within 
these  eavernt,  aflbrd,  mm  we  may  suppose.  In  escaping  con- 
tinually throngh  these  Tomitalni,  that  mhiture  of  shrill,  mur- 
muring, and  deep  sonodi,  which,  acoordhig  to  the  dlroetion 
of  the  winds  and  the  motion  of  the  external  air,  Issue  out 
along  with  the  water?  The  Arabs,  to  quote  their  strength  of 
Imagination  once  more,  affirm  these  sounds  to  be  the  music 
of  the  Jenoune,  Fairies,  who  are  supposed,  In  a  particular 
manner,  to  make  their  abodes  at  this  place,  and  to  be  the 
grand  agents  In  all  these  extraordinary  appearances. 

**  There  are  other  natural  curiosities  likewise  at  this  place. 
For  the  chalky  atone  being  dissolved  Into  a  fine  impalpable 
powder,  and  carried  down  afterwards  with  the  stream,  lodgeth 
Itself  opon  the  sides  of  the  channel,  nay.  sometimes  upon  the 
lips  of  the  (buntahn  themselves  ;  or  else,  embracing  twigs, 
straws,  and  other  t>odies  In  its  way,  immediately  hardenelh, 
and  shoots  Into  a  bright  flbrous  substance,  like  the  Asbestos, 
fermlBf  Itself  at  the  same  time  Into  a  variety  of  glittering 
0gures  and  beautiful  crysullizations." — Shaw. 

I  In  the  place  where  the  Whang-ho  rises,  there  are  more 
than  an  hundred  springs  which  sparkle  like  stars,  whence  It 


Rooted,  no  insect  fed,  no  bird  awoke 

Their  echoes,  save  the  Eagle^  strQUg  ni  wing, 

A  lonely  plunderer,  that  aAr 

Sought  in  the  vaJes  his  vrtf, 

13. 

Thither  toward  those  mountains  Thalaha 

Following,  as  he  believed,  the  path  prescribed 

By  Destiny,  advanced. 

Dp  a  wide  vale  that  led  into  their  depths, 

A  stony  vale  between  receding  heights 

Of  stone,  he  wotmd  Us  way. 

A  cheerless  place  t  the  solitary  Bee, 

Whose  buzsing  was  the  only  sound  of  life. 

Flew  there  on  restless  wing. 
Seeking  in  vain  one  flower,  whereon  fco  flz. 

U. 

Still  Thalaba  holds  aa ; 

The  winding  vale  now  narrows  on  his  view. 

And  steeper  of  ascent, 

Rightward  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks. 

And  now  they  meet  across  the  vale. 

Was  ft  the  ton  of  human  hands 

Had  hewn  a  passage  in  the  rock. 

Through  whose  rude  portal-way 

The  light  of  heaven  was  seen  t 

Rude  and  low  the  portal-way ; 

Beyond,  the  same  ascending  straRs^ 

Went  winding  up  the  wllda. 


if  caUcd  Hotaa  Nor,  the  Saa  of  Scars. 

two  great  hOtea  called  Hala  Mor.  tha  Black  Sea  or  Lake- 

Afterwards  there  appear  three  or  four  llttla  river*,  whkk 

Joined,    form   the   Whang-ho,  which  has  eight   or    aior 

branches.    These  sources  of  the  river  are  called  also  Oi««> 

tala.    It  Is  In  Thibet.— Gasi^ff.    A$IUy*i  CoUeet.t^rop.md 

Traoeit. 

**  The  Whang-bo,  or,  as  Che  Poitngnesa  call  It,  Uoorbo, 
i.  e.  the  Yellow  River,  rlaet  not  far  tmm  the  source  af  ta* 
GangM,  in  the  Tartarian  mountains  west  of  China,  aad  hav- 
ing run  through  it  with  a  cowse  of  more  than  alx  huadrvd 
leagues,  dlscbargas  itself  taito  tha  eastern  asa.  It  kalh  it» 
name  from  a  yellow  mud  which  alwayt  staina  Its  water,  ad4 
which,  after  rains,  composes  a  third  part  of  Its  qtsaoiay. 
The  watermen  clear  It  for  use  by  throwing  In  alum.  Thr 
Chinese  say  its  waters  cannot  become  clear  in  a  thoiuasJ 
years ;  whence  It  Is  a  common  proverb  among  tbetn  far  asv 
thing  which  is  never  likely  to  happen,  *wheQ  tb»  YrUov 
Elver  shall  run  daar.*  "—Note  «» tk4  Ckimne  Tflfe,  Otm 
Ckoan. 

*  **  Among  the  mountains  of  the  Beni  Ahkn*,  four  l« 
to  the  S.  E.  of  the  WflUd  Mansourtt  we  pass  through  a  nar- 
row winding  defile,  which,  for  the  space  of  near  half  a  mi'-*-, 
lieth  on  each  side  under  an  exceeding  high  ptvcipicr.  \t 
every  winding,  the  rock  or  stratum  th^t  urlginaHy  went  arro-* 
It,  and  thereby  separated  one  valley  tnm  another,  b  cut  v4,f 
the  fashion  of  a  door-case  six  or  seven  feet  wkir,  gi«'«< 
thereby  the  Arabs  an  occasion  to  call  them  Brcksm,  U>* 
Gates  ;  whilst  the  Turks,  in  oonsidrratlon  of  their  ktrrcvt:. 
and  ruggedoeu,  know  them  by  the  additional  appelUtkct  j«' 
Dammer  Cappjf,  the  Gates  of  Iron.  Few  per«ons  pus  tk#«- 
withoul  horror,  a  handful  of  men  being  able  to  dlspot*  tkr 
passage  with  a  whole  army.  The  rivulet  of  salt  water  «  bi^t 
glides  through  this  valley,  might  possibly  first  point  <»st  tbt 
way  which  art  and  necessity  would  aftcrwarda  UDprovv."  — 
Skauf. 
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15. 

etHl  t  \mxty  tilent,  soUtary  glen» 

A  ifearftil  oilenoe,  and  a  solitude 

•  That  made  itself  be  IkH ; 

And  steeper  now  the  ascent, 

A  nigged  path,  that  tired 

The  stiaining  muscles,  toiling  slowly  up. 

At  length  again  a  rock 

Stretched  o*er  the  narrow  vale ; 

There  also  had  a  portal- way  been  hewn. 

But  gates  of  massy  iron  barr'd  the  pass. 

Huge,  solid,  heavy-hinged. 

16. 

There  hung  a  horn  beside  the  gate, 

Jvory-tipt  and  brazen-mouth'd ; 

He  took  the  Ivory  tip. 

And  through  the  braxen-mouth  he  breath*d  ; 

Like  a  long  thunder-peal. 

From  rock  to  rock  rebounding  rung  the  blast ; 

The  gates  of  iron,  by  no  human  arm 

enfolded,  turning  on  their  hinges  slow, 

Disclosed  the  passage  of  the  rock. 

He  ento'^d,  and  the  iron  gates  fell  to. 

And  with  a  d^  like  thunder  closed  him  in. 

17. 

It  was  a  narrow  winding  way ; 

Dim  lamps  suspended  fhnn  the  vault, 

Idtot  to  the  gloom  an  agitated  light* 

Winding  it  pierced  the  rock, 

A  long  descending  path 

By  gates  of  iron  closed ; 

There  also  hung  a  horn  beside 

Of  ivory  tip  and  brazen  mouth  ; 

Again  he  took  the  ivory  tip. 

And  gave  the  brazen  mouth  Its  voice  again. 

Not  now  in  thunder  spake  the  bom. 
But  breathed  a  sweet  and  thrilling  melody  : 
The  gates  flew  open,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Bush*d  on  his  dazaled  eyes. 

18. 

Was  ft  to  esrthlf  Eden,  lost  so  long. 

The  Cited  Touth  had  found  his  wondrous  way? 

But  earthly  Eden  boasts 

No  terraced  palaces. 

No  rich  pavilions  bright  with  woven  gold,^ 

like  these  that  in  the  vale 

Bise  amid  odorous  groves. 

'  *  In  ]S9t  (he  Persian  Sultan  gave  the  Grand  Seigneur  two 
aoit  ttately  pavilions  made  of  one  piece,  the  curtains  being 
rawlaced  with  gold,  and  the  supporters  embroidered  with 
t)>p  lamc ;  also  nine  fair  canopies  to  hong  over  the  ports  of 
tbdr  psTiUons,  things  oot  used  among  the  Christians."  — 
KmiOa. 

'  "  The  expencet  tbe  Persians  are  at  in  their  gardens  Is  that 
wbervm  thej  make  greatest  ostentation  of  their  wealth.  Not 
that  \hfj  much  mind  furnishing  of  them  with  delightful 
fl^weri,  as  we  do  In  Europe  ;  but  these  they  slight  as  an  ex- 
cHsiTe  liberality  of  Nature,  by  whom  their  common  fields  are 
4revcd  with  an  infinite  number  of  tulips  and  other  flowers ; 
but  they  are  rather  desirous  to  have  their  gardens  Ail  I  of 
sH  lortft  uf  fruit-trees,  and  especially  to  dispose  them  into 
plniant  walks  of  a  kind  of  plane  or  poplar,  a  tree  not  known 
ia  EsDope.  which  the  Persians  call  Tsinnar.    These  trees 


The  astonish*d  Thalaba, 

Doubting  as  though  an  unsubstantial  dream 

Beguiled  him,  closed  his  eyes. 

And  open'd  them  again ; 

And  yet  uncertified. 

He  prest  them  close,  and  as  he  look'd  around 

Question'd  the  strange  reality  again. 

He  did  not  dream ; 

They  still  were  there. 

The  glittering  tents, 

The  odorous  groves. 

The  goigeous  palaces. 

19. 

And  lo  t  a  man,  reverend  in  comely  age, 

Advancing  greets  the  youth. 

**  Fbvour*d  of  Fortune,**  thus  he  said,  «  go  taste 

The  Joys  of  Paradise  I 

The  reinless  steed  that  ranges  o*er  the  wortd, 

Brings  hither  those  alone  fbr  lofty  deeds 

Mark'd  by  their  horoscope ;  permitted  thus 

A  foretaste  of  the  full  beatitude, 

That  in  heroic  acts  they  may  go  on 

More  ardent,  eager  to  return  and  reap 

Endless  eijjoyment  here,  their  destined  meed. 

Favoured  of  Fortune  thou,  go  taste 

The  joys  of  Paradise  I " 

20. 

This  said,  he  tum'd  away,  and  left 

The  Youth  in  wonder  mute , 

For  Thalaba  stood  mute. 

And  passively  received 

The  mingled  Joy  which  flow'd  on  every  sense. 

•    Where'er  his  eye  could  reach, 

Fair  structures,  rainbow-hued,  arose  ; 

And  rich  pavilions  through  the  opening  woods 

01eam*d  from  their  waving  curtains  sunny  gold ; 

And  winding  through  the  verdant  vale, 

Went  streams  of  liquid  light; 

And  fluted  cypresses  rear*d  up 

Their  living  obelisks ; 

And  broad-kav'd  plane-trees  in  long  colonnades  > 

0*er.arch'd  dellghtftil  walks, 

Where  round  their  trunks  the  thousand  tendrill'd  vine 

Wound  up  and  hung  tbe  boughs  with  greener  wreaths, 

And  clusters  not  their  own. 

Wearied  with  endless  beauty,  did  his  eyes 

Return  for  rest  ?  beside  him  teems  the  earth 

With  tulips,  like  the  ruddy  evcnhig  streaked ; » 

grow  up  to  the  height  of  the  pine,  and  hare  very  broad 
leaves,  not  much  unlike  those  of  the  vine.  Their  fruit  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  chesnut,  while  the  outer  co^t  is 
about  It :  but  there  is  no  kernel  within  it,  so  that  it  is  not  to 
be  eaten.  Tbe  wood  thereof  is  very  brown,  and  full  of  veins ; 
and  the  Persians  use  it  in  doors  and  shutters  for  windowst 
which,  being  rubbed  with  oil,  look  Incomparably  better  than 
any  thing  made  of  walnut-tree,  nay  Indeed  than  the  root  of 
it,  which  is  now  *  so  very  much  esteemed.">~Wm£.  TrawlM, 
3  Mi^jor  Scott  informs  us,  that  scars  and  wounds,  by  Per* 
slan  writers,  are  compared  to  tbe  streaky  tints  of  the  tulip. 
The  simile  here  employed  is  equally  obvious,  and  more  suited 
to  Its  place. 
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And  here  the  lily  hangs  her  head  of  snow ; 

And  here  amid  her  sable  cup  * 

Shines  the  red-eye  spot,  like  one  brightest  star, 

The  solitary  twinkler  of  the  night ; 

And  here  the  rose  expands 

Her  paradise  of  leaves.* 

21. 

Then  on  his  ear  what  sounds 

Of  harmony  arose  1 

Far  music  and  the  distance-mellow*d  song 

From  bowers  of  merriment; 

The  waterfall  remote ; 

The  murmuring  of  the  leafy  groves ; 

The  single  nightingale 

Perch'd  in  the  rosier  by,  so  richly  toned. 

That  never  from  that  most  melodious  bird. 

Singing  a  love-song  to  his  brooding  mate, 

Did  Thradan  shepherd  by  the  grave 

Of  Orpheus  hear  a  sweeter  melody,' 

Though  there  the  Spirit  of  the  Sepulchre 

All  his  own  power  infuse,  to  swell 

The  incense  that  he  loves. 

22. 

And  oh  I  what  odours  the  voluptuous  vale 

Scatters  from  jasmine  bowers, 

From  yon  rose  wilderness. 

From  cluster*d  henna  and  fh>m  orange  groves. 

That  with  such  perfumes  fill  the  breeze, 

t  **  We  pitched  our  tents  among  lome  little  hills  where 
there  was  a  prodigious  number  of  lilies  of  many  colours,  with 
which  the  ground  was  quite  covered.  None  were  white,  they 
were  mostly  either  of  a  rich  violet,  with  a  red  soot  in  the 
'midst  of  each  leaf,  or  of  a  fine  black,  and  these  were  the  most 
esteemed.  In  form  they  were  like  our  lilies,  but  much 
larger  .*'.—'  Tavemifr. 

*  This  expression  is  borrowed  (h>m  ooeof  Ariosto*s  smaller 
poems. 

**  Tal  ^  proprlo  a  veder  quell'  amorosa 
Fiamma,  che  nel  bcl  viso 
Si  sparge,  ond'  ella  con  soave  riso 
SI  Ta  di  sue  bellesse  innamorando ; 
Qual*  ft  a  vedere,  qual*  hor  Termiglia  rosa 
Scuopra  11  bel  Paradlso 
De  le  sue  foglie  ai  hor  che  1  sol  diTlso 
De  rOriente  sorge  il  giorno  alsando." 

>  The  Thradans  say,  that  the  nightingales  which  boild 
their  nests  about  the  sepulchre  of  Orpheus,  sing  sweeter  aud 
louder  than  other  nightingales.— Pawsanias. 

Gongora  has  addressed  this  bird  with  somewhat  more  than 
his  usual  extravagance  of  absurdity :  — 

**  C<Mi  difereucia  tal,  con  gracia  tanta 
Aquel  Rulsenor  ilora,  que  totpccho. 
Que  tiene  otros  clen  mil  dentro  del  pecho, 
Que  alteman  su  dolor  por  su  garganta." 

**  With  such  a  grace  that  nightingale  bewails. 
That  I  suspect,  so  exquisite  his  note. 
An  hundred  thousand  other  nightingales 
Within  him,  warble  sorrow  through  his  throat." 

Marlnl  has  the  same  conceit,  but  has  expressed  It  less  ex- 
travagantly :  — 

**  Sovra  I'orlo  d*un  rio  lucido  e  netto, 
II  canto  soaviuimo  sciogliea 
If  oslco  rouignuol,  ch'  aver  parea 
B  mllle  voci  e  mille  augclU  In  petto.'* 


As  Perls  to  their  Sister  bear. 

When  ftom  the  summit  of  some  lofty  tree 

She  hangs  encaged,  the  captive  of  the  Dives. 

They  from  their  pinions  shake 

The  sweetness  of  celestial  flowers. 

And,  as  her  enemies  impure 

From  that  impervious  poison  fiur  away 

Fly  groaning  with  the  torment,  she  the  whDe 

Inhales  her  fragrant  food.^ 

23. 

Such  odours  flow'd  upon  the  world. 

When  at  Mohammed's  nuptials,  word 

Went  forth  in  Heaven,  to  roll 

The  everlasting  gates  of  Paradise 

Back  on  their  living  hinges,  that  its  gales 

Might  visit  all  below ;  the  general  bUss 

Thriird  every  bosom,  and  the  fiunfly 

Of  man,  for  once,  partook  one  commaD  joy. 

24. 

Full  of  the  bliss,  yet  stiU  awake 

To  wonder,  on  went  Thalaba ; 

On  every  side  the  song  of  mirth. 

The  music  of  festivity. 

Invite  the  passing  youth. 

Wearied  at  length  with  hunger  and  with  beat. 

He  enters  in  a  banquet  room, 

Where  round  a  fountain  brink. 

On  silken  carpets  sate  the  festive  train.' 

*  In  the  Cakemutn  Nttmtk,  the  Dives  baring  taken  fn 
some  of  the  Peris,  imprisoned  them  in  iron  ragn  which  tK*^ 
hung  from  the  highest  trees  they  could  find.  There,  f  r.-n 
time  to  time,  their  companions  visited  them  with  the  Tr<><* 
precious  odours.  These  odours  were  the  usual  food  vd  t*t 
Peris,  and  procured  them  also  another  advantage,  for  t.>T 
prevented  the  Dives  trom  approaching  or  molesting  th«a: 
The  Dives  could  not  bear  the  perfumes,  which  rendered  thrm 
gloomy  and  melancholy  whenever  they  drew  near  tbe  car* 
in  which  a  Peri  was  suspended D'HertHot. 

^  **  Dum  autem  ad  nuptias  oel^randas  solcmniashaBa: 
convivium  pararetur,  concussus  est,  Angdis  admlrB&u^J» 
thronus  Dei  -,  atque  ipse  Deus  migestate  pleous  pravepiX 
Custodi  Paradisi,  ut  puellas,  et  poeros  ^us  com  festlvM  or. 
namentis  educeret,  et  calices  ad  blbendum  ordtaatim  dicptw 
neret :  grandiores  item  puelhu,  et  jam  sororiautibos  manen:  • 
pneditas,  et  Juvenes  illis  coaevos,  pretlosis  v«*tibiis  lodurn« 
Jussit  prKterea  Gabrlelem  rexillum  laudls  supn  Mecc«wa 
Temptum  explicare.  Ttinc  vero  valles  omnas  ec  monirt  pc • 
Isetitiam  gestire  copperuot,  et  iota  Mccm  node  ilia  velut  vl-* 
super  igncm  imposita  eflerbuit.  Bodem  tempore  prarept: 
Deus  Gabrieli,  ut  super  omnes  mortales  ungvieota  pr«tiM*i*- 
slma  dlspergeret,  admirantibus  omnibus  subitum  iUum  atqt.r 
insolitum  odorem,  qitem  in  gratlam  novorum  eonj^goas  di*i- 
nltus  exhalasse  universi  cognovere."— JVorMcW 

*  "  Solymus  II.  received  the  ambassadors  slttii^  ispsn  ■ 
pallet  which  the  Turks  call  Moitabe,  used  by  thcs  fai  tk«-.* 
chambers  to  sleep  and  to  feed  upon,  covered  with  car|w<*  '•f 
silk,  as  was  the  whole  floor  of  the  chamber  alto.'*->  KmitL-* 

**  Among  the  presents  that  were  exrbaoged  betw»^i>  fv 
Persian  and  Ottoman  sovereigns  In  lS6a,  were  carprts  of  •..!. 
of  camel's  hair,  lesser  ones  of  silk  and  gold,  and  sosnr  ca  w-i 
Tfflieht  made  of  the  finest  lawn,  and  so  large  that 
could  scarcely  cany  one  of  them."—  Km)Ue$. 

**  In  the  beautiful  story  of  All  Beg,  It  is  said  Cha  \ 
he  examined  the  house  of  his  father's  fkrourlte,  wva  nni 
surprised  at  seeing  It  so  badly  fbmlshed  with  plain  akia«  «»' 
coarse  carpets,  whereas  the  other  noWet  la  thrtr  hnmn  tnrf 
only  upon  carpets  of  silk  and  gold.**—  TWtrwAi. 
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Instant  through  all  his  frame 
Delightful  coolness  spread ; 
The  playing  fount  refresh'd 
The  agitated  air ; 
'    The  Tcry  Ught  came  cool'd  through  silvering  panes 
Of  pearly  shelly  like  the  pale  moon-beam  tinged; 
Or  where  the  wine-vase  flll'd  the  aperture,  > 
Bosy  as  rising  mom,  or  softer  gleam 
Of  salfron,  like  the  sunny  evening  mist : 
Through  every  hue,  and  streak'd  by  all, 
The  flowing  fountain  play*d. 
Around  the  water-edge 
Vessels  of  wine,  alternate  placed, 
1  Baby  and  amber,  tinged  its  little  waves. 

From  golden  goblets  there  s 
The  guests  sate  quaffing  the  delicious  juice 
Of  Shiras*  golden  grape. 

1  25. 

Bat  Thalaba  took  not  the  draught ; 

For  rightly  he  knew  had  the  Prophet  forbidden 

I 

t  Oo  the  way  from  Macao  to  Canton,  in  the  riven  and 
dMBods.  then  \u  taken  a  vast  quantity  of  oysten,  of  whoie 
M\t  tbcf  make  glass  for  the  windows.  —  GemeUi  Careri, 

In  the  Chineae  Novel  Hau  Ktam  Choann^  we  read  that 
Staiwy.piog^lo  orderfd  her  servants  to  hang  np  a  curtain  of 
BK)Chn>o(>pcarl  across  the  hall.  She  commanded  the  first 
Ubl«  to  be  sec  for  her  guest  without  the  curtain,  and  two 
I  bfbced  tapers  to  be  placed  upon  It  Afterwards  she  ordered 
a  tecoQil  table,  but  without  any  light,  to  be  set  for  herself 
vitbio  the  ooitain,  so  that  sMe  could  tee  every  thing  tkrougk 
it,  iinteeo  herself. 

Hasta*  George  Tobervlle,  in  his  letters  tnm  Muscovy, 
Ua,  dncribes  the  Bosslan  windows  :— 

"  Tb«r  have  no  English  glasse ;  of  slices  of  a  rocke 
Might  Sloda  they  their  windows  make,  that  English  glasse 

dk)th  nocke. 
Tb«7  cat  it  very  thinne,  and  sow  It  with  a  thred 
In  pretie  order  Hke  to  panes,  to  serve  their  present  need. 
No  other  glasse,  good  fidth,  doth  give  a  better  light, 
And  sure  the  rock  is  nothing  rich,  the  cost  is  very  slight." 

Hakluyt. 

Tht  Indians  of  Malabar  use  mother-of-pearl  for  window 
pBDtt. — Fra  Paoimo  da  San  Bartolomeo. 

'  "  The  King  and  the  great  Lords  have  a  sort  of  cellar  for 
aipiificenoe,  whero  they  sometimes  drink  with  persons 
vhOT)  they  vish  to  regale.  These  cellars  are  square  rooms, 
u>  vbkfa  you  descend  by  only  two  or  three  steps.  In  the 
Diddle  is  a  small  cistern  of  water,  and  a  rich  carpet  covers 
the  (rnwnd  from  the  walls  to  Ihe  cistern.  At  the  four  comers 
of  thff  dslem  are  four  large  glass  bottles,  each  containing 
sfeoQt  tvraty  quarts  of  wine,  one  white,  another  red.  From 
<»e  to  the  other  of  theae,  smaller  bottles  are  ranged  of  the 
urae  material  and  form,  that  is,  round,  with  a  long  neck, 
hoMhig  sboat  (bwr  or  five  quarts,  white  and  red  alternately. 
Boond  the  cellar  are  several  rows  of  niches  in  the  wall,  and 
io  each  nidi  is  a  boale  also  of  red  and  white  alternately. 
Sane  niches  are  made  to  hold  two.  Some  windows  give 
Ught  to  the  apartment,  and  all  these  bottles,  so  well  ranged 
vith  their  vsrlous  colours,  have  a  very  fine  effect  to  the  eye. 
They  are  always  kept  fbll,  the  wine  preserving  better,  and 
thwebre  are  rq>leni^ed  as  fast  as  they  are  emptied." — 
Tarenier. 

*  "*  The  Ci^tBl  or  king  of  Persia's  merchant,  treated  us  with 
aeoUatiaD,  which  was  served  In,  in  plate,  vermilion  gilt. 

**  The  Persians  having  left  us,  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the 
Chief  Weywode  a  present,  which  was  a  large  drinking  cup, 
v«nBiliaBgat.**~iliiite«nni0r*s  Traivlt. 


That  beverage,  the  mother  of  sins.^ 

Nor  did  the  urgent  guests 

FroiFer  a  second  time  the  liquid  Are, 

When  in  the  youth's  strong  eye  they  saw 

No  moveable  resolve. 

Yet  not  uncourteouB,  Thalaba 

I>rank  the  cool  draught  of  innocence, 

That  firagrant  fhnn  its  dewy  vase^ 

Came  purer  than  it  left  its  native  bed ; 

And  he  partook  the  odorous  fhiits, 

For  all  rich  fruits  wero  there ; 

Water-melons  rough  of  rind, 

Whose  pulp  the  thirsty  lip 

Dissolved  into  a  draught ; 

Pistachios  from  the  heavy-cluster'd  trees 

Of  Malavert,  or  Haleb's  fertile  soU ; 

And  Casbin's  luscious  grapes  of  amber  hue,  ^ 

That  many  a  week  endure 

The  summer  sim  intense. 

Till  by  its  powerful  heat 

All  watery  particles  exhaled,  alone 

At  Ispahan,  the  king's  horses  wore  watered  with  silver 
pails,  thus  coloured. 

The  Turks  and  Persians  seem  wonderfully  fond  of  gilding ; 
we  read  of  their  gilt  stirrups,  gilt  bridles,  gilt  maces,  gilt  scy- 
mitars,  &c.  ftc. 

*  "  Mohamroedes  vinum  appellabat  Matrem  peccatorum ; 
cui  seotentis  Hafex,  Anacreon  iUe  Fersarum,  minime  ascribit 
suam  ;  dicit  autem : 

'  Acre  illud  (vinum)  quod  vir  religiosus  matrem  peccatorum 
vocitat, 
Optabllius  nobis  acduldus  vldetur,  qnam  vlrglnls  suavium.'  '* 
•■^PoeMeoe  Asiat.  Com. 

**  niide  ignem  ilium  nobis  liquidum. 
Hoe  est,  ignem  ilium  aquse  similem  afRer."  —  Httfex. 

s  «  They  export  from  Com  earthenware  both  white  and  var- 
nished ;  and  this  is  peculiar  to  the  white  ware  which  is  thence 
transported,  that  in  the  summer  it  cools  the  water  wonderfully 
and  very  suddenly,  by  reason  of  continual  transpiration.  So 
that  they  who  desire  to  drink  cool  and  deliciously,  never  drink 
in  the  same  pot  above  five  or  six  days  at  most.  They  wash  it 
with  rose-water  the  first  time,  to  take  away  the  ill  smell  of  the 
earth,  and  they  hang  it  in  the  air,  full  of  water,  wrapped  up  in 
a  moist  linen  cloth.  A  fourth  part  of  the  water  transpires  in 
six  hours  the  first  time ;  aiter  tiiat,  still  less  from  day  to  day, 
till  at  last  the  pores  are  closed  up  by  the  thick  matter  con- 
tained in  the  water  which  stops  in  the  pores.  But  so  soon  as 
the  pores  are  stopt,  the  water  stinks  in  the  pots,  and  you  must 
take  new  ones."  —  Chardin. 

**  In  Egypt  people  of  fortune  bum  Scio  mastic  in  their  cups ; 
the  penetrating  odour  of  which  pervades  the  porous  substance, 
which  remains  impregnated  with  it  a  long  time,  and  imparts 
to  the  water  a  perfume  which  requires  the  aid  of  habit  to 
render  it  pleasing."  —  Sonnini. 

*  "  Casbin  produces  the  fairest  grape  in  Persia,  which  they  coll 
ShaMoni,  or  the  royal  grape,  being  of  a  gold  colour,  transparent, 
and  as  big  as  a  small  olive.  These  grapes  are  dried  and  trans- 
ported all  over  the  kingdom.  They  also  make  the  strongest 
wine  in  the  world,  and  the  most  luscious,  but  very  thick,  as  all 
strong  and  sweet  wines  usually  are.  This  incomparable  grape 
grows  only  upon  the  young  branches,  which  they  neirer  water. 
So  that,  for  five  months  together,  they  grow  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  under  a  scorching  sun,  without  receiving  a  drop 
of  water,  either  from  the  sky  or  otherwise  When  the  vintage 
is  over,  they  let  in  their  cattle  to  browse  in  the  vineyards ; 
afterwards  they  cut  off  all  the  great  wood,  and  leave  only  the 
young  stocks  about  three  feet  high,  which  need  no  propping 
up  with  poles  as  in  other  places,  and  therefore  they  never  inake 
use  of  any  such  supporters."  — CAarifm. 
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The  strong  eflBcntial  sweetness  ripens  there. 

Here  cssed  In  ice  the  apricot,  ^ 

A  topss,  crystal'Set : 

Here,  on  a  plate  of  snow, 

The  sonny  onmge  rests ; 

And  still  the  sloes  and  the  sandal*wood, 

From  golden  censen,  o*er  the  banquet  room 

DifiVise  their  dying  sweets. 

26. 

Anon  a  troop  of  females  formed  the  dance» 

Their  ankles  bound  with  bracelet-bells,^ 

That  made  the  modulating  harmony. 

Transparent  garments  to  the  greedy  eye  ^ 

Exposed  their  harlot  limbs. 

Which  moved,  In  every  wanton  gesture  s]dU*d« 

27. 

With  earnest  eyes  the  banqueters 

Fed  on  the  sight  impure ; 

And  Thalaba,  he  gaxed. 

But  in  his  heart  he  bore  a  talisman. 

Whose  blessed  alchemy 

To  virtuous  thoughts  refined 

The  loose  suggestions  of  the  scene  impure. 

Oneiza*8  image  swam  before  his  sight. 

His  own  Arabian  Maid. 

He  rose,  and  fh>m  the  banquet  room  he  rush'd, 

Tears  coursed  his  burning  cheelE ; 

And  nature  for  a  moment  woke  the  thought. 

And  murmur'd,  that,  from  all  domestic  Joys 

Estranged,  he  wander'd  o'er  the  world 

A  lonely  being,  fiir  fh>m  all  he  loved. 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  not  among  thy  crimes 

That  momentary  murmur  shall  be  written ! 

28. 

From  tents  of  revelry, 

From  tetftal  bowers,  to  solitude  he  ran  ; 


*  Dr.  Frjrer  received  s  present  firom  the  Caun  of  Bundsr- 
Abasue,  of  apples  candied  in  »oow. 

When  TaTernier  made  his  first  Tlsit  to  the  Kan  at  ErlTan, 
he  found  him  with  seTeral  of  his  officers  regaling  in  the  Cham- 
ben  qftke  Bridge.  They  had  wine  which  they  cooled  with  ice, 
and  all  khids  of  fhiit  and  melons  In  large  plates,  under  each 
of  wMch  wai  a  plate  of  Ice. 

A  great  number  of  cameb  were  laden  with  snow  to  cool  the 
liquors  and  fruit  of  the  Caliph  Mabadi,  when  he  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

*  Of  the  Indian  dancing  women  who  danced  before  the  am. 
bassadors  at  Ispahan,  "  some  were  shod  after  a  very  strange 
manner.  They  had  above  the  instep  of  the  foot  a  string  tied, 
with  little  bells  fastened  thereto,  whereby  they  discovered  the 
exactness  of  their  cadence,  and  sometimes  corrected  the  music 
itself;  as  they  did  also  by  the  Txarpancs  or  Castagnets,  which 
they  had  In  their  hands,  in  the  managing  whereof  they  were 
very  expert." 

At  Koojar,  Mungo  Park  saw  a  dance  "  in  which  many  per- 
formers assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with  little  bells, 
which  were  fastened  to  their  legs  and  arms." 

3  At  Scronge,  a  sort  of  cloth  is  made  so  fine,  that  the  skfn 
may  be  seen  through  it,  as  though  it  were  naked.  Merchants 
are  not  permitted  to  export  this,  the  governor  sending  all  that 
la  made  to  the  Seraglio  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  the  chieflords 
of  his  court.  "  C*est  de  quoy  les  Sultanes  et  les  femmes  des 
Grands  Seigneurs,  se  font  des  chemises,  et  des  robes  pour  la 


And  now  he  came  where  all  the  rills 

Of  that  well-waterM  garden  in  one  tide 

Boird  their  collected  waves. 

A  straight  and  stately  bridge 

StretchM  its  long  arches  o*er  tlie  ample  stRam. 

Strong  in  the  evening  and  distinct  its  shade 

Lay  on  Che  watery  minnr,  and  his  eye 

Saw  it  united  with  its  parent  pile. 

One  huge  fantastic  fsbrlc.     Drawing  near. 

Loud  from  the  chambers  of  the  bridge  below,^ 

Sounds  of  carousal  came  and  song. 

And  unveil'd  women  bade  the  advancing  youth 

Come  merry>make  with  them ! 

Uuhearing,  or  unheeding,  he 

Pass'd  o*er  with  hurried  pace. 

And  sought  the  shade  and  silence  of  the  grove. 

29. 

Deserts  of  Araby  I 

His  soul  retum'd  to  you. 

He  cast  himself  upon  the  earth. 

And  closed  his  eyes  and  call*d 

The  voluntary  vision  up. 

A  cry,  as  of  distress, 

Aroused  him ;  loud  it  came  and  near  I 

He  started  up,  he  stnmg  his  bow. 

He  pluck'd  an  arrow  forth. 

Again  a  shriek . .  a  woman's  shriek  ! 

And  lot  she  rushes  through  the  trees. 

Her  veil  is  rent,  her  garments  torn  { 

The  ravisher  follows  close. 

**  Prophet,  save  me  I  save  me,  God  I 

Help  1  help  me,  man  !  **  to  Thalaba  she  cried  ; 

Thalaba  drew  the  bow. 

The  imerring  arrow  did  its  work  of  death. 

Then  turning  to  the  woman,  he  beheld 

His  own  Onelxa,  his  Arabian  Bfaid. 


chaleur,  et  le  Roy  et  les  Grends  se  plaisent  a  les  voir  an  traren 
de  ces  chemises  fines,  et  illet  faire  danser."  —  TavfrrnVr. 

4  "  1  came  to  a  village  called  Cupri-Kent,  or  the  Village  of 
the  Bridge,  because  there  Is  a  very  fair  bridge  that  stands  not 
far  ttom  It.  built  upon  a  river  called  Tabadi.  This  bridge  is 
placed  between  two  mountains,  separated  only  by  the  river, 
and  supported  by  four  arches,  unequal  both  In  their  height 
and  breadth.  They  are  built  after  an  Irregular  form.  In  repu-d 
of  two  great  heaps  of  a  rock  that  stand  In  the  river,  upnn  which 
they  laid  so  many  arches.  Those  at  the  two  ends  are  hollowed 
on  both  sides,  andsen'e  to  lodge  passengers,  wherein  they  have 
made  to  that  purpose  little  chambers  and  porticos,  with  every 
one  a  chimney.  The  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Is  hoi- 
lowed  quite  through,  from  one  part  to  the  other,  with  two 
chambers  at  the  ends,  and  two  large  balconies  covered,  wbere 
they  take  the  cool  air  fn  the  summer  with  grent  delight,  and 
to  which  there  Is  a  descent  of  two  pair  of  stairs  hewn  out 
of  the  rock.  There  is  not  a  fairer  bridge  In  all  Georgia.** — 
Ckardin. 

Over  the  river  Tsperuth  "  there  Is  a  very  fair  bridge,  butlt 
on  six  arches,  each  whereof  hath  a  spacious  room,  a  kitchen, 
and  several  other  conveniences,  lying  even  with  the  water. 
The  going  down  Into  It  Is  by  a  stone  pair  of  stairs,  so  that  this 
bridge  Is  able  to  find  entertainment  for  a  whole  caravanne.** 
'"Amb.  Tr. 

The  most  magnificent  of  tliese  bridges  is  the  bridge  of 
Zulpha  at  Ispahan. 
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'  Now  all  !•  done;  brin;  home  the  Bride  again, 

Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  victory  I 
Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gain, 
Wtth  joyance  bring  her,  and  with  Jollity. 
Nerer  had  man  more  joyful  day  than  thli. 
Whom  Heaven  would  heap  with  bllii.** 

Spenser's  Rpiikalamium, 


1. 

Fftox  fear,  and  from  amazement,  and  from  joy, 

At  leni^  the  Arabian  Maid  recovering  speech, 

Threw  around  Thalaba  her  arms,  and  cried, 

••  My  father  I    O  my  father ! " . .  .  Thalaba 

In  wonder  lost,  yet  fearing  to  enquire. 

Bent  down  hia  cheek  on  hers. 

And  their  tears  met,  and  mingled  as  they  felL 

2. 

ONEIZA. 

At  night  they  seized  me»  Thalaba !  in  my  sleep; . . 

ThoQ  wert  not  near, .  .  and  yet  when  in  their  grasp 

I  woke,  my  shriek  of  terror  called  on  thee. 

My  father  could  not  save  me, .  .  an  old  man ! 

And  they  were  strong  and  many : . .  O  my  God» 

The  hearts  ihey  must  have  had  to  hear  his  prayers, 

And  yet  to  leave  him  childless  I 

THALABA. 

"We  will  seek  him ; 
We  will  return  to  Araby. 

OVKrZA. 

Alas  I 

We  shonld  not  find  him,  Thalaba !    Our  tent 

b  deflate !  the  wind  hath  heap'd  the  sands 

Within  its  door ;  the  lizard's  track  is  left  i 

Fresh  on  the  untrodden  dust;  prowling  by  night* 

The  tiger  as  he  passes^  hears  no  hreath 

*  "  Use  dust  which  orert preadt  these  beds  of  sand  Is  to  fine, 
that  the  U^tr*t  animal,  the  smalleKt  insect,  leaves  there,  as  on 
•*»«,  the  vestiges  of  its  track.  The  varieties  of  these  Impres- 
i:  mt  produM'  a  pleasing  effect,  in  spots  where  the  saddened 
vjul  expects  to  meet  with  nothing  but  symptoms  of  the  pro- 

w-:iptinixs  of  nature //  is  impossible  to  see  any  thing  more 

beatUifiU  than  the  trac<>«  of  the  passage  of  a  species  of  very 
ini4U  lixarda,  «atreme1y  common  in  these  deserts.  The  ex- 
treme of  their  tail  forms  regular  sinuositias.  ii),  the  middle 
ortTo  rows  of  delineations,  also  regularly  imprinted  by  their 
i'Mt  U:tU  with  their  five  slender  toes.  These  traces  are  muU 
tipl:ed  and  interwoven  near  the  subterranean  retreats  of  these 
iKtle  latmaU,  and  present  a  singular  assemblage  which  is  not 
t-fid  efhraulff.**  ~~  Sonntni. 

'  Tboe  lines  are  feebly  adapted  from  a  passage  in  Burnet** 
Tbeory  of  the  Rorth. 

"  Usee  atitem  dicta  vellem  de  genulnls  et  m;Ooribus  terrse 
noaabas;  noo  gratoa  Bacchl  coUea  hie  intelligimus,  aut 
iUoa  mootkuloa,  qui  vlrldi  herba  et  vicino  fonte  et 


Of  man.  and  tuns  to  seaich  the  vacancy. 

Alas  1  he  strays  a  wretched  wanderer 

Seeking  his  child  1  old  man*  he  will  not  rest, . . 

He  cannot  rest, . .  bis  sleep  Is  misery, . . 

His  dreams  are  of  my  wretchedness,  my  wrongs. 

O  Thalaba  1  this  is  a  wicked  place  I 

Let  us  he  gone  1 

THALABA. 

But  how  to  pass  again 

The  iron  doors  that  opening  at  a  hreath 

Gave  easy  entrance  ?  armies  in  their  might 

Would  fail  to  move  those  hinges  for  return. 

OVKXZA. 

But  we  can  climb  the  mountains  that  shut  in 
This  dreadful  garden. 

THALABA. 

Are  Oneiza's  limbs 
Equal  to  that  long  toil  ? 

OKEIZA. 

Oh  I  am  strong, 

Dear  Thalaba !  for  this .  .  fear  gives  me  strength, 

And  you  are  with  me  f 

3. 

So  she  took  his  hand. 

And  gently  drew  him  forward,  and  they  went 

Toward  the  mountain  chain. 

4. 

It  was  broad  moonlight,  and  obscure  or  lost 

The  garden  beauties  lay, 

But  the  great  boundary  rose,  distinctly  mark'd. 

These  were  no  little  hills. 

No  sloping  uplands  lifting  to  the  sun 

Their  vineyards,  with  fresh  verdure,  and  the  shade 

Of  ancient  woods,  courting  the  loiterer 

To  win  the  easy  ascent :  stone  mountains  these. 

Desolate  rock  on  rock, 

The  burthens  of  the  earth, 

Whose  snowy  summits  met  the  morning  beam 

When  night  was  in  the  vale,  whose  feet  were  flx'd 

In  the  world's  foundations.  3     Thalaba  beheUl 

The  heights  precipitous. 

Impending  crags,  rocks  unascendlble, 

arboribus,  vim  sestivi  soils  repellunt:  hlsce  non  deest  sua 
qualiscunque  elegantia  et  jucunditas.  Sed  longe  allud  hie 
respicimus,  nempo  longsva  ilia  tristia  et  squalcntia  corpora, 
telluris  pondera,  quie  duro  capite  rigent  inter  uubes^  Infixisque 
in  terram  saxeis  pedibus,  ab  innuroeris  seculls  steterunt  im- 
mobilia,  atquc  nudo  pectore  pertulcrunt  tot  annoramardentea 
soles,  fulmina  et  procellas.  Hi  sunt  primsevi  etimmortales 
illl  montes,  qui  non  aliunde,  quam  ex  fracta  mundl  compage 
ortum  suum  ducere  potuerunt,  nee  nial  cum  eadem  perituri 
sunt." 

The  whole  chapter  De  Uontibus  la  written  with  the  elo- 
quence of  a  poet.  Indeed,  Gibbon  bestowed  no  exaggerated 
praise  on  Burnet  In  saying,  that  he  had  "  blended  Scripture^ 
history,  and  tradition,  into  one  magnificent  system,  with  a 
sublimity  of  imagination  scarcely  inferior  to  Milton  himself.** 
This  work  should  be  read  in  Latin ;  the  author's  own  trans- 
lation is  miserably  inferior.  He  lived  in  the  worst  age  of 
English  prose.     . 
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And  summits  that  had  tired  the  eagle*8  wing ; 

**  There  is  no  way  i  **  he  said ; 

Paler  Oneiia  f^w, 

And  hunff  upon  his  arm  a  feebler  weight 

5. 

But  soon  again  to  hope 

ReviTes  the  Arabian  maid. 

As  Thalaba  imparts  the  sudden  thought 

**  I  passed  a  river,"  cried  the  youth, 

*'  A  full  and  copious  stream. 

The  flowing  waters  cannot  be  restrain'd, 

And  where  they  find  or  force  their  way, 

There  we  perchance  may  follow ;  thitherward 

The  current  roll'd  along.*' 

So  saying,  yet  again  in  hope 

Quickening  their  eager  steps. 

They  tum'd  them  thitherward. 

6. 
Silent  and  calm  the  river  rollM  along. 

And  at  the  verge  arrived 

Of  that  fair  garden,  o'er  a  rocky  bed 

Toward  the  mountain-base. 

Still  full  and  silent,  held  its  even  way. 

But  farther  as  they  went  its  deepening  sound 

Louder  and  louder  in  the  distance  rose. 

As  if  it  forced  its  stream 

Struggling  through  crags  along  a  narrow  pass. 

And  lo !  where  raving  o'er  a  hollow  course 

The  ever-flowing  flood 

Foams  in  a  thousand  whirlpools  l    There  adown 

The  perforated  rock 

Plunge  the  whole  waters ;  so  precipitous, 

So  fathomless  a  fidl. 

That  their  earth-shaklug  roar  came  deaden'd  up 

Like  subterranean  thunders. 

7. 

"Allah  save  usl" 

Oneiia  cried ;  "  there  is  no  path  fbr  man 

From  this  accursed  place  I " 

And  as  she  spake,  her  Joints 

Were  loosen'd,  and  her  knees  sunk  under  her. 

**  Cheer  up,  Oneiza  I "    Thalaba  replied ; 

**  Be  of  good  heart    We  cannot  fly 

The  dangers  of  the  place, 

But  we  can  conquer  them  I  ** 

8. 

And  the  young  Arab's  soul 

Arose  within  him  ;  *<  What  is  he,**  he  cried, 

*•  Who  hath  prepared  this  garden  of  delight. 

And  wherefore  are  its  snares  ?  ** 

9. 

The  Arabian  Maid  replied, 

**  The  Women,  when  I  enter'd,  welcomed  me 

To  Paradise,  by  Aloadin's  will 

Chosen,  like  themselves,  a  Hourl  of  the  Earth. 

They  told  me,  credulous  of  his  blasphemies. 

That  Aloadin  placed  them  to  reward 
His  faithful  servants  with  the  joys  of  Heaven. 

O  Thalaba,  and  all  are  ready  here 

To  wreak  his  wicked  will,  and  work  all  crimes  I 

How  then  shall  we  escape  ?  ** 


10. 

"  Woe  to  him  1 "  cried  the  Appointed,  a  stem  smile 

Darkening  with  stronger  shades  hb  countenanoe ; 

**  Woe  to  him  I  he  hath  Uld  his  toils 

To  take  the  Antelope ; 

The  Lion  is  come  in  1  ** 

11. 

She  shook  her  head,  "  A  Sorcerer  he. 

And  guarded  by  so  many !    Thalaba, . . 

And  thou  but  one  !*' 

12. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  Heaven, 

"  Is  there  not  God,  Oneiaa  ? 

I  have  a  Talisman,  that,  whoso  bears. 

Him,  nor  the  Earthly,  nor  the  Infernal  Pofwcrs 

Of  Evil,  can  cast  down. 

Remember,  Destiny 

Hath  mark'd  me  from  mankind  ! 

Kow  rest  in  tkith,  and  I  will  guard  thy  sleep ! " 

13. 

So  on  a  violet  bank 

The  Arabian  Maid  laid  down. 

Her  soft  cheek  pillow'd  upon  moss  and  flowers. 

She  lay  in  silent  prayer. 

Till  prayer  had  tranquilllxed  her  fears. 

And  sleep  fell  on  her.     By  her  side 

Silent  sate  Thalaba, 

And  gaied  upon  the  Maid, 

And  as  he  gased,  drew  in 

New  courage  and  intenscr  faith. 

And  waited  calmly  for  the  eventful  day. 

14. 

Loud  sung  the  Lark,  the  awaken'd  Maid 

Beheld  him  twinkling  in  the  morning  Uicht 

And  wish'd  for  wings  and  liberty  like  his. 

The  flush  of  fear  inflamed  her  cheek. 

But  Thalaba  was  calm  of  soul. 

Collected  for  the  work. 

He  ponder'd  in  his  mind 

How  fh>m  Lobaba's  breast 

His  blunted  arrow  felL 

Aloadin  too  might  wear 

Spell  perchance  of  equal  power 

To  blunt  the  weapon's  edge. 

15. 

Beside  the  river-brink 

Grew  a  young  poplar,  whose  unsteady  leaves 

Varying  their  verdure  to  the  gale. 

With  silver  glitter  caught 

His  meditating  eye. 

Then  to  Oneisa  tum'd  the  youth. 

And  gave  his  father's  bow. 

And  o'er  her  shoulders  slung 

The  quiver  arrow-stored. 

**  Me  other  weapon  suits,"  said  be ; 

"  Bear  thou  the  Bow :  dear  MaM, 

The  days  return  upon  roe,  when  the«e  shafK 

True  to  thy  guidance,  twm  the  lofty  palm 

Brought  down  its  cluster,  and  thy  gladdm'd  e%r. 

Exulting,  tum'd  to  seek  the  voice  of  pcviar. 

Oh  1  yet  again,  Ondsa,  we  shall  shaie 
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Our  desert-joys !  **    So  saying,  to  the  bank 

He  moved,  and  stooping  low, 

With  double  grasp,  hand  below  hand,  he  clenched. 

And  from  its  watery  soil 

Uptore  the  poplar  trunk. 


16. 

Then  off  he  shook  the  clotted  earth, 

And  broke  away  the  head 

And  boughs,  and  lesser  roots ; 

And  lifting  it  aloft. 

Wielded  with  able  sway  the  massy  club. 

»  y<m  for  this  child  of  Hell !  **  quoth  Thalaba ; 

"  Belike  he  shall  exchange  to-day 

His  dainty  Paradise 

For  other  dwelling,  and  its  cups  of  joy 

For  the  unallayable  bitterness 

Of  Zaccoum's  fhiit  accurst"  > 


17. 

With  that  the  Arabian  youth  and  maid 

Toward  the  centre  of  the  garden  went 

It  chanced  that  Aloadln  had  convoked 

The  garden-habitants. 

And  with  the  assembled  throng 

Onein  mingled,  and  the  Appointed  Touth. 

Unmark'd  they  mingled ;  or  if  one 

With  busier  finger  to  his  neighbour  notes 

The  quiver'd  Maid,  **  Haply,**  he  says, 

**  Some  daughter  of  the  Homerites,  ^ 

Or  one  who  yet  remembers  with  delight 

Her  native  tents  of  Himiar."    «*  Nay !  **  r^olns 

His  comrade,  '*  a  love-pageant !  for  the  man 

Mimics  with  that  fierce  eye  and  knotty  club 

Some  savage  lion-tamer ;  she  forsooth 
Most  play  the  heroine  of  the  years  of  old !" 


Radiant  with  gems  upon  his  throne  of  gold 

Sate  Aloadin  ;  o'er  the  Sorcerer's  head 

Hover*d  a  Bird,  and  in  tlie  fragrant  air 

Waved  his  wide  winnowing  wings, 

A  living  canopy. 

Large  as  the  hairy  Cassowar 

Was  that  o'ershadowing  Bird  ; 

So  huge  his  talons,  in  their  grasp 

The  Eagle  would  have  hung  a  helpless  prey. 

His  beak  was  iron,  and  his  plumes 

Glitter'd  like  bumUh'd  gold. 

And  his  eyes  glow'd.  as  though  an  inward  fire 

Shone  through  a  diamond  orb. 


'  **  Tbe  Zaccfiom  Is  a  tree  which  iuueth  from  the  bottom 
of  Hell ;  Uie  fruit  thereof  retembleth  tbe  heads  of  deviU ;  and 
tin-  danoed  ihall  eat  of  the  same,  and  shall  fill  their  bellies 
ttvrrvltb  i  and  there  shall  be  given  them  thereon  a  mixture 
f.<f  buUng  water  to  driok  \  afterwards  shall  they  retuni  to 
ll«n.'*^  Koran,  chap,  xxxvli. 

"  This  hellish  Zaccoura  has  its  name  from  a  thorny  tree  in 
Trhama.  which  bears  fruit  like  an  almond,  but  extremely 
biter;  therefore  tbe  tame  name  it  given  to  the  infernal 
trw.*— Sofc. 

*  When  tbe  sister  of  the  famous  Derar  was  made  prisoner 


19. 

The  blinded  multitude 

Adored  the  Sorcerer, 

And  bent  the  knee  before  him. 

And  shouted  forth  his  praise ; 

**  Mighty  art  thou,  the  bestower  of  joy, 

The  Lord  of  Paradise  t" 

Then  Aloadin  rose  and  waved  his  hand. 

And  they  stood  mute,  and  moveless, 

In  idolizing  awe. 

20. 

"  Children  of  Earth,"  he  said, 

"  Whom  I  have  guided  here 

By  easier  passage  than  the  gate  of  Death, 

The  infidel  Sultan,  to  whose  lands 

My  mountains  stretch  their  roots. 

Blasphemes  and  threatens  me. 

Strong  are  his  armies,  many  are  his  guards, 

Tet  may  a  dagger  find  him. 

Children  of  Earth,  I  tempt  ye  not 

With  the  vain  promise  of  a  bliss  unseen. 

With  tales  of  a  hereafter  Heaven, 

Whence  never  Traveller  hath  retum'd ! 

Have  ye  not  tasted  of  the  cup  of  joy 

That  in  these  groves  of  happiness 

For  ever  over-mantling  tempts 

The  ever-thirsty  lip  ? 

Who  is  there  here  that  by  a  deed 

Of  danger  will  deserve 

The  eternal  joys  of  actual  Paradise  ?" 

21. 

"II"    Thalaba  exclaim'd ; 

And  springing  forward,  on  the  Sorcerer*8  head 

He  dash'd  his  knotty  club. 

22. 

Aloadin  fell  not,  though  his  skull 

Was  shattered  by  the  blow. 

For  by  some  talisman 

His  miserable  life  imprison'd  still 

Dwelt  in  the  body.     The  astonish'd  crowd 

Stand  motionless  with  fear, 

Expecting  to  behold 

Immediate  vengeance  from  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

And  lo  !  the  Bird ...  the  monster  Bird, 

Soars  up .  . .  then  pounces  down 

To  seize  on  Thalaba  1 

Now,  Oneiza,  bend  the  bow, 

Now  draw  the  arrow  home  I . .  . 

True  fled  the  arrow  fh>m  One!2a*s  hand  ; 

It  pierc'd  the  monster  Bird, 

It  broke  the  Talisman, . . . 


before  Damascus,  with  many  other  Arabian  women,  she  ex- 
cited them  to  mutiny :  they  seized  the  poles  of  the  tents,  and 
attacked  their  captors.  This  bold  resolution,  says  Marlgny, 
was  not  inspired  by  impotent  anger.  Most  of  these  womeu 
had  military  inclinations  already;  particularly  those  who 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Hlroiar,  or  of  the  Homerites,  where  they 
are  early  exercised  in  riding  the  horse,  and  in  using  the  bow, 
the  lance,  and  the  javelin.  The  revolt  was  successful,  for, 
during  the  engagement,  Derar  came  up  to  their  assistance. 
—  Marfgnp. 
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Then  darkness  co^erM  all. .  . . 

Earth  shook.  Heaven  thundered,  and  amid  the  yells 

Of  evil  Spirits  perished 

The  Fisradise  of  Sin.  ^ 


1  *'  In  the  N.E.  parti  of  Persia  there  wai  an  old  man  named 
Aloadin,  a  Mahumetan,  which  had  inclosed  a  goodly  ralley, 
lituate  between  two  hilles.  and  fumiihed  it  with  all  variety 
which  nature  and  art  could  yield  ;  as  fruits,  pictures,  rills  of 
milk,  wine,  honey,  water,  pallaces,  and  beautiful  damosells, 
richly  attired,  and  called  it  Paradise.  To  this  was  no  pas- 
sage but  by  an  impregnable  castle  i  and  dally  preaching  the 
pleasures  of  this  Paradise  to  the  youth  which  he  kept  in  his 
court,  sometimes  he  would  minister  a  sleepy  drinke  to  some 
of  them,  and  then  conveigh  them  thither,  where,  being  en- 
tertained with  these  pleasures  four  or  five  days,  they  supposed 
themselves  rapt  into  Paradise,  and  then  being  again  cast  into 
a  trance  by  the  said  drink,  he  caused  them  to  be  carried 
forth,  and  then  would  examine  them  of  what  they  had  leene, 
and  by  this  delusion  would  make  them  resolute  for  any  enter- 
prise which  he  should  appoint  them;  as  to  murther  any 
prince  his  enemy,  for  they  liearcd  not  death  in  hope  of  their 
Mahumetical  Paradise.  But  Haslor  or  Ulan,  after  three 
years'  siege,  destroyed  him,  and  this  hia  fool's  Paradise." 
—Purekat. 

in  another  place  Purchas  tells  the  same  tale,  but  calls  the 
impostor  Aladeules,  and  says  that  Selim  the  Ottoman  Em- 
peror destroyed  his  Paradise. 

The  story  is  told  by  many  writers,  but  with  such  dtflbrenoe 
of  time  and  place,  as  wholly  to  invalidate  its  truth,  even  were 
the  circumstances  more  probable. 

**  Travelling  on  further  towards  the  south,  I  arrived  at  a 
certain  countrey  called  Meliitorte,  which  is  a  very  pleasant 
and  fertile  place.  And  io  this  countrey  there  was  a  certeine 
aged  man  called  Senex  de  Moote,  who,  round  about  two 
mountaines,  had  built  a  wall  to  enclose  the  sayd  mountaines. 
Within  this  wall  there  were  the  fairest  and  roost  chrystall 
fountaines  in  the  whole  world ;  and  about  the  sajd  fountaines 
there  were  most  beautiful  virgins  in  great  number,  and  goodly 
horses  also ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  that  could  be  de- 
vised for  bodily  solace  and  delight,  and  therefore  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  call  the  saa«  place  by  the  name  of 
Paradise. 

"  The  sayd  olde  Senex,  when  he  saw  any  proper  and  valiant 
young  man,  he  would  admit  liim  into  his  paradise.  More- 
over by  certaioe  conducts,  he  makes  wine  and  milk  to  flow 
abundantly.  This  Senex,  when  he  hath  a  minde  to  revenge 
himselfe,  or  to  slay  any  king  or  l>aron,  commandeth  him  that 
is  governor  of  the  sayd  Paradise  to  bring  thereunto  some  of 
the  acquaintance  of  the  sayd  king  or  baron,  permitting  him 
a  while  to  take  his  pleasure  therein,  and  then  to  give  him  a 
certeine  potion,  being  of  force  to  cast  him  into  such  a  slum- 
ber as  should  make  him  quite  void  of  all  sense,  and  so  being 
in  a  profounde  sleepe,  to  ooovey  him  out  of  his  paradise ; 
who  being  awaked,  and  seeing  himselfe  thrust  out  of  the 
paradise,  would  become  so  sorrowful!,  that  he  could  not  in 
the  world  devise  wtiat  to  do,  or  whither  to  turne  him.  Then 
would  he  go  unto  the  forsalde  old  man,  beseeching  him  that 
he  might  be  admitted  againe  into  his  paradise :  who  saith  unto 
him,  you  cannot  be  admitted  thither,  unlesse  you  will  slay 
such  or  sueh  a  man  for  my  sake,  and  if  you  will  give  the 
attempt  onely,  whether  you  kill  him  or  no,  I  will  plaee  you 
againe  in  paradise,  that  there  you  may  remaioe  alwayes. 
Then  would  the  party,  without  fatle,  put  the  same  in  execo« 
don,  indeavouring  to  murther  all  thoi*  against  whom  the  sayd 
olde  man  had  conceived  any  hatred.  And  therefore  all  the 
kings  of  the  East  stood  In  awe  of  the  sayd  olde  man,  and  gave 
unto  him  great  tribute. 

**  And  when  the  Tartan  had  subdued  a  great  part  of  the 
world«  they  came  unto  the  sayd  ^de  man,  and  tooke  from  him 
the  custody  of  hia  paradises  who  being  inocosed  thereat, 
sent  abroad  divers  dasparate  and  resolute  persons  out  of  his 


At  last  the  earth  was  stfll ; 
The  yeUlnir  of  the  Demons  cmmti  t 
Opening  the  wreck  and  ruin  to  their  sight. 


forenamed  paradise,  and  caused  many  of  the  Tartarian 
bles  to  be  slain.  The  Tartars,  seeing  this,  weot  and  be- 
sieged the  city  wherein  the  sayd  olde  man  was,  tooke  bis. 
and  put  him  to  a  most  cruell  and  ignomiDJoos  death."— 
Odoricus. 

The  most  particular  aoeount  Is  givea  by  that  aadanDted  Ev. 
Sir  John  Maimdeville :  — 

'*  Beside  the  Yle   of  Pentexoire,  that  is.  the  Load  oT 
Prettre  John,  is  a  great  Yle,  long  and  brode,  tliat  aMa  drpra 
Milsterak ;  and  it  is  in  the  Lordschipe  of  Prcstre  John,    b 
that  Yle  is  gret  plentee  of  godes.     There  was  dwUiofv 
sometyme  a  ryche  man  ;  and  it  is  not  long  sltbeo«  and  awn 
dept  him  Gatholonabes ;  and  he  was  full  of  caatc4c«,  awi  nf 
sotylle  disceytes ;  and  had  a  Aille  fkir  castdle,  and  a  stroiif .  m 
a  mounuyne,  so  strong  and  so  noMe,  that  m>  nan  covdc 
devise  a  iairere,  ne  a  strengere.    And  he  had  let  mnren  aQ 
the  mountayne  aboute  with  a  stronge  walle  and  a  fdr.    And 
withinao  Um  wallea  he  had  the  fisireit  gardyn  that 
might  behold ;  and  therein  were  trees  beiynfe  all 
of  frutes  that  ony  man  cowde  devyse,  and  therein 
alle  maner  vertuous  herties  of  gode  smelle,  and  all  onbtr 
herbes  also  that  beren  fair  floures,  and  he  had  also  m  ihm 
gardyn  many  faire  welles,  and  betide  the  wellea  he  had  W«# 
make  faire  hailes  and  faire  chambres,  depeynted  allr  wxl** 
gold  and  axnre.    And  there  weren  in  that  plare  aaany  dy- 
verse  thinges,  and  many  djrverte  ilorica ;  and  of  bastaa  and  of 
bryddcs  that  songen  fiiUe  delectabeiy,  and  ssawiedaa  be  craft 
that  it  semede  Utat  thcl  weren  quyka.    And  he  had  also  e 
his  gardyn  all  maner  of  fowles  and  of  bestea,  that  eny  mm 
might  tbinke  on,  for  to  have  pley  or  desport  to  faaholdc  brm 
And  he  had  also  In  that  place,  the  Caireste  damyaeles  th<i 
myghte  ben  founde  under  the  ai^e  of  15  nn^  and  the  Esimr 
songe  strlplynges  that  men  myghte  gete  of  that  same  ^e ; 
and  all  thei  weren  clothed  in  clothes  of  gtdd  fklly  ryrb*^. 
and  he  seyde  that  tho  weren  aofdes.    And  he  hni  alsc  ik 
make  three  welles  faire  and  noUe  and  aO  envyroond  mrx 
ston  of  jaspre,  of  crlstalle,  dyapred  with  gold,  and  acct  esa 
precious  stones,  and  grcte  ortont  perirs.    And  be  haiA  naadr  4 
conduyt  under  erthe,  so  that  the  three  welles.  at  his  U»c  « ■ 
fcholde  reone  milk,  another  wyn,  knd  another  bony.  »-. 
that  place  he  clept  paradys.  And  when  that  ooy  gode  kr^f 
that  was  hardy  and  noble,  came  to  see  this  Rialtec,  be  •«- 
lede  him  into  his  paradys,  and  schewen  htm  thelae  «  ' »    r . 
fulle  thinges  to  his  detport,  and  the  marveyllous  and  de;«.-.  >\j 
song  of  dyverse  bryddes,  and  the  faire  dsaayeefcs  and  U« 
tain  wellee  of  mylk,  wyn,  and  honey  plenleyeos  rasvyrv* 
And  he  woulde  Ihet  make  dyversa  Instraaiata  oC  ainiif^  tr 
sownen  in  an  high  tour,  so  aierily,  that  It  was  joye  fbr  to  bf  •▼. 
and  no  man  pcholde  see  the  craft  thereof:  and  tbo«  he  «ai^ 
weren  Aungeles  of  God,  and  that  place  was  panMlpm.  rhJt 
God  had  behyghte  to  his  frlendes,  saying,  *  Dabo  robi*  trr- 
ram  fluentero  laete  et  melle.*    And  thanne  wolde  be  makrt 
hem  to  drynkcn  of  certeyn  drynk,  whereof  anon  tbei  sb«>>  v- 
be  dronken,  and  thanne  wolde  boa  thiaken  grettrr  drlyt  ii  %■ 
thei  hadden  before.    And  then  wolde  he  seye  to  bean,  thai  ■.■ 
tbei  wolde  dyea  ibr  Mm  and  Ibr  bla  lova,  i 
thel  scholde  eome  to  his  paradys,  and  tbei 
age  of  the  danyseles,  and  thei  scholde  ptey««  wHb  bsM  t^ 
ait  ben  mafdenes.    And  after  that  sit  scholde  be  paliew  hmm 
In  a  fayrere  paradys,  where  that  thei  scbolde  see  fSod  «f 
nature  vkibely  fai  his  augestee  and  la  bla  bUase. 
wolde  he  schewe  hem  his  enteot  and  seye  bet 
wolde  go  ale  aoeb  a  lord,  or  sucb  a  man,  that  wna  blat 
or  eontrarloos  to  his  list,  that  thai  scbolde  net  diwde  le< 
and  for  to  be  sleyn  therafore  besnseUb  t  for  afttr  bifwi 
woUe  pitttan  beaa  into  another  paradys.  that  was 
fold  ftdmnathaa  oqy  of  the  tothaias  and  tbara  mamim  <J 
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The  darkness  Toll'd  away.     Alone  in  life. 

Amid  tke  desolBtion  and  the  dead, 

Stoo4  tlie  Destroyer  and  the  Arabian  Maid. 

Thej  k»k'd  arouod,  the  rocks  were  rent. 

The  path  was  open,  late  by  magic  closed ; 

Awe^struck  and  silent  down  the  stony  glen 

They  wound  their  thooghtfiil  way. 

S4. 

Amid  the  vale  below 

Tenjts  rose,  and  streamers  pUiy'd, 

And  javelins  sparkled  to  the  sun ; 

And  multitudes  encarap'd 

S«a,Tm>i«  far  as  eye  could  traTel  o'er  the  plain. 

There  in  his  war  pavilion  sate 

In  council  with  his  Chiefis 

The  Sultan  of  the  Land. 

Before  his  presence  there  a  Captain  led 

Oneisa  and  the  Appointed  Youth. 

25. 

*  Obedient  to  our  Lord's  command,"  said  he, 

*We  pass'd  toward  the  mountains,  and  began 

!%€  ascending  strait ,  when  suddenly  Earth  shook. 

And  darkness,  like  the  midnight,  fell  around. 

And  fire  and  thunder  came  from  Heaven, 

As  though  the  Eetribution-day  were  come. 

Alter  the  terror  ceased,  and  when  with  hearts 

Soncwbat  assured,  again  we  ventured  on. 

This  youth  and  woman  met  us  on  the  way. 

They  told  us,  tliat  fhrni  Aloodin's  hold 

Tbef  came,on  whom  the  judgement  stroke  hath&llen, 

He  and  his  sinful  Paradise  at  once 

Destroy'd  by  them,  the  agents  they  of  Heaven. 

Therefore  I  brought  them  hither  to  repeat 

The  tale  before  thy  presence ;  that  as  search 

Shall  prove  it  false  or  faithful,  to  their  merit 

Thou  maycst  reward  them.** 

"Be  it  done  to  us," 

Tfadaba  answered,  ''as  the  truth  shall  prove  I*' 

26. 
The  Sultan  while  he  spake 
Ilx*d  on  him  the  proud  eye  of  sovereignty ; 
**  If  thou  hast  play'd  with  us. 
By  Allah  and  by  AU,  Death  shall  seal 
The  lying  lips  for  ever  t    But  if  the  thing 
Be  as  tbeo  say'st,  Arabian,  thou  shalt  stand 
Kext  to  ourself  I  "  .  .  . 
Bark  1  while  he  speaks,  the  cry, 
The  lengthening  cry,  the  increasing  shout 
Of  joyful  multitudes ! 
Breathless  uod  panting  to  the  tent 


wMi  the  most  ftdrast  damjieles  that  myghte  be,  and 
ith  hcM  ever  more.  And  tfaiu  wentoi  maoy  dyverse 
for  tp  lie  grete  lord«,  in  dyverse  countrees, 
his  eocodyes,  and  maden  himself  to  ben  tlayn  in 
to  have  that  peradys.  And  thus  often  tjrme  he  was 
fed  of  his  eneaajres  by  his  mtylle  disceytes  and  fidse 
And  vhea  the  worthe  men  of  the  oontree  hadden 
thb  eoiylle  Cdsbod  of  this  GatfaoloDabes,  tbei  ai- 
ia  -vith  Corae,  and  aMayleden  hii  castelle,  and 
Mm,  and  dcitnifden  all  tlie  Mre  places,  aiMi  alls  the 
of  that  paradyi.  The  piece  of  the  wellet,  and  of 
ad  of  many  other  thinget,  bene  sit  apcrtly  sene ; 


The  bearer  of  good  tidings  comes, 
**  O  Sultan,  live  for  ever  I  be  thy  foes 

Like  Aloadin  aU  I 
The  wrath  of  God  hath  smitten  him.*' 

27. 

Joy  at  the  welcome  tale 

Shone  In  the  Sultan's  cheek; 

"  Array  the  Arabian  in  the  robe 

Of  honour,'*  he  exclaim'd, 

"  And  place  a  chain  of  gold  around  his  neck. 

And  bhid  around  his  brow  the  diadem. 

And  mount  him  on  my  steed  of  state, 

And  lead  him  through  the  camp, 

And  let  the  Heralds  go  before  and  cry, 

Thus  shall  the  Sultan  reward 

The  man  who  serves  him  well  1  *'  > 

28. 

Then  in  the  purple  robe 

They  vested  Thalaba, 

And  hung  around  his  neck  the  golden  chain. 

And  bound  his  forehead  with  the  diadem, 

And  on  the  royal  steed 

They  led  him  through  the  camp. 

And  Heralds  went  before  and  cried, 

"  Thus  shall  the  Sultan  reward 

The  man  who  serves  him  well  t  '* 

29. 

When  from  the  pomp  of  triumph 

And  presence  of  the  King, 

Thalaba  sought  the  tent  allotted  him. 

Thoughtful  the  Arabian  Maid  beheld 

His  animated  eye, 

His  cheek  Inflamed  with  pride. 

"  Oneisa  I "  cried  the  youth, 

**  The  King  hath  done  according  to  his  word. 

And  made  me  in  the  land 

Next  to  himself  be  named  I .  . . 

But  why  that  serious  melancholy  smile  ? . . . 

Oneisa,  when  I  heard  the  voice  that  gave  me 

Honour,  and  wealth,  and  fame,  the  instant  thought 

Arose  to  fill  my  joy,  that  thou  would'st  hear 

The  tidings,  and  be  happy.'* 

ONBISA. 

Thakd>a, 

Thou  would'st  not  have  me  mirthfUl  t    Am  I  not 

An  orphan, . .  among  strangen  ? 

THALABA. 

But  with  me  1 


bat  the  richeise  is  voyded  clene.  And  it  ii  not  long  gon  titben 
that  place  was  deitroyed.''.^ifr  J^kn  UaundeviUe* 

1  **  Let  the  royal  apparel  be  brought  which  the  king  UMtb 
to  wear,  and  the  hone  that  the  king  rideth  upon,  and  the 
erownrToyal  which  if  set  upon  hit  heed. 

**  And  let  this  apparel  and  horse  be  delivered  to  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  king's  roost  noble  princes,  that  they  nay  arrv 
the  man  withal  whom  the  king  dellghteth  to  honour,  and 
bring  him  oo  horseback  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
proclaim  before  liim,  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whoss 
the  khig  deligfateth  to  hoooar."»i7«4A<r,  vi  8, 9. 
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OKEIZA. 

My  Father  ! . . 

THALABA. 

May,  be  comforted  1     Last  night 

To  what  wert  thou  exposed !  in  what  a  peril 

The  morning  found  us  I . .  safety,  honour,  wealth. 

These  now  are  ours.     This  instant  who  thou  wert 

The  Sultan  ask'd.     I  told  him  from  our  childhood 

We  had  been  plighted ; . .  was  I  wrong,  Oneiza  ? 

And  when  he  said  with  bounties  he  would  heap 

Our  nuptials, .  .  wilt  thou  blame  me  if  I  blest 

His  will,  that  bade  me  flx  the  marriage  day  1 . . . 

In  tears,  my  love?.  . 

OHRIZA. 

Remember,  Destiny 
Hath  mark'o  thee  from  makkikd  I 

THALABA. 

Perhaps  when  Aloadin  was  destroyed 
The  mission  ceased  ;  and  therefore  Providence 
With  its  rewards  and  blessings  strews  my  path 

Thus  for  the  accomplish'd  service. 

ONEIZA. 

Thalabal 

THALABA. 

Or  if  haply jiot,  yet  whither  should  I  go  ? 

Is  it  not  prudent  to  abide  in  peace 

Till  I  am  summoned  ? 

OKBIZA. 

Take  me  to  the  Deserts  I 

THALABA. 

But  Moath  is  not  there  ;  and  would*8t  thou  dwell 

In  a  stranger's  tent  ?  thy  father  then  might  seek 

In  long  and  fruitless  wandering  for  his  child. 

ONEIZA. 

Take  me  then  to  Mecca  !  i 

There  let  me  dwell  a  servant  of  the  Temple. 

Bind  thou  thyself  my  veil, . .  to  human  eye 

It  never  shall  be  lifted.     There,  whilst  thou 

Shalt  go  upon  thine  enterprize,  my  prayers. 

Dear  Thalaba  !  shall  rise  to  succour  thee. 

And  I  shall  live, . .  if  not  in  happiness, 

Surely  in  hope. 

THALABA. 

Oh  think  of  better  things! 
The  will  of  Heaven  is  plain  I  by  wondrous  ways 

It  led  us  here,  and  soon  the  common  voice 
Will  tell  what  we  have  done,  and  how  we  dwell 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Sultan*!  wing ; 

So  shall  thy  (kther  hear  the  fame,  and  find  us 

What  he  hath  wish*d  us  ever  .  . .  Still  in  tears  I 

Still  that  unwilling  eye !  nay . .  nay . .  Oneisa . . 

I  dare  not  leave  thee  other  than  my  own, . . 

My  wedded  wife.     Honour  and  gratitude 

I  '*  The  Sheik  Kotbeddin  dlwaiMS  the  question,  whether 
it  be,  upon  the  whole,  an  advantage  or  dliadrantage  to  live  at 
Mecca?  for  all  doctors  agree,  that  good  worki  performed 
there  have  double  the  merit  which  they  would  have  any 


As  yet  preserve  the  Sultan  fttnn  all  thooghta 
That  sin  against  thee ;  but  ao  sure  as  Beavea 

Hath  gifted  thee  above  all  other  maids 
With  loveliness,  so  surely  would  those  thoughts 
Of  wrong  arise  within  the  heart  of  IViwcr. 
If  thou  art  mine,  Oneisa,  we  are  ssfe. 
But  else,  there  is  no  sanctuaiy  eould  save. 

ONUSA. 

Thalabal  Thalaba! 

SO. 

With  song,  with  music,  and  with  dance. 

The  bridal  pomp  proceeds. 

Following  the  deep-vefl*d  Bride 

Fifty  female  slaves  attend 

In  costly  robes  that  gleam 

With  interwoven  gold. 

And  sparkle  fiir  with  gems. 

An  hundred  slaves  behind  them  bear 

Vessels  of  sUver  and  vessels  of  gold. 

And  many  a  gorgeous  garment  gay. 

The  presents  that  the  Sultan  gave. 

On  either  hand  the  pages  go 

With  torches  flaring  through  the  gloom. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  merriment 

Accompanies  their  way  ■ 

And  multitudes  with  load  acdalm 

Shout  blessings  on  the  Bride. 

And  now  they  reach  the  palace  pflc^ 

The  palace  home  of  Thalaba, 

And  now  the  marriage  fieast  is  spuart. 

And  fh)m  the  flnish'd  banquet  nour 

The  wedding  guests  are  gme. 

31. 

Who  comes  tnm  the  bridal  chamber  ? .  • 

It  is  AxFsel,  the  Angel  of  Death. 
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THE   EIGHTH    BOOK. 


Qiias  potius  dccult  nottro  te  Inferre  •epokhnik 

PetroniUa,  tlbi  sparglnini  has  lacrlmas. 
Spargimut  has  lacrima*  noMtl  moonmeBta 

Et  tibl  pro  thalaroo  ttemlntti  huoc  tarn 
Sprrabam  genitor  taedas  prKfcnre  Jogalea, 

Et  titulo  patrU  jungere  nomen  ari ; 
Heu  I  geoer  eit  Orcua  ;  qtdqoe,  O 

Be  tperabat  avum,  deilnlt  esae 


1. 

WOMAW. 

Go  not  among  the  Tombs,  Old  Mux ! 
There  is  a  madman  there. 


where  else.   He  therefore  Inqolret, 
mutt  not  be  augmented  in  a  like 
Jlf55.  de  la  Btbi.  Nat.  t.  It.  Ml. 


the 
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OLD    MAK. 

Will  be  haiin  me  if  I  go? 

WOMAH. 

Not  he,  poor  miaenble  man  I 

But  *tis  a  wretched  sight  to  see 

His  utter  wretchedness. 

For  all  day  long  he  lies  on  a  grave, 

And  never  is  he  seen  to  weep. 

And  never  is  he  heard  to  groan. 

Nor  ever  at  the  hour  of  prayer 

Bends  his  knee  nor  moves  his  lips. 

I  have  taken  him  food  for  charity. 

And  never  a  word  he  spake : 

Bot  yet  so  ghastly  he  looked. 

That  I  have  awakened  at  night 

With  the  dream  of  his  ghastly  eyes. 

Now,  go  not  among  the  Tombs,  Old  Man  I 

OLD    MAK. 

Wherefore  has  the  wrath  of  God 
So  sorely  stricken  bim? 

WOMAN. 

He  came  a  stranger  to  the  land. 

And  did  good  service  to  the  Sultan, 

And  well  his  service  was  rewarded. 

The  Sultan  named  him  next  himself. 

And  gave  a  palace  for  his  dwelling, 

And  dovfer^d  his  bride  with  rich  domains. 

But  on  his  wedding  night 

There  came  the  Angel  of  Death. 

Since  that  hour,  a  man  distracted 

Among  the  sepulchres  he  wanders. 

The  Sultan,  when  he  heard  the  tale. 

Said  that  for  some  untold  crime 

Jodgement  thus  bad  stricken  him. 

And  asking  Heaven  forgiveness 

That  lie  had  shown  him  flavour, 

Abandon'd  him  to  want 

OLD   MAN. 

A  stranger  did  you  say? 

WOMAN. 

An  Arab  bom,  like  you. 

Bot  go  not  among  the  Tombs, 

For  the  sight  of  his  wretchedness 

Might  make  a  hard  heart  ache  1 

OLD  MAN. 

Nay,  nay,  I  never  yet  have  shunn'd 

A  countryman  in  distress  ! 

And  the  sound  of  his  dear  native  tongue 

May  be  like  the  voice  of  a  firlend. 

'*  Ai  the  celestial  Apoftle,  at  hu  retrest  from  MofiM,  did 
<nt  perfoTB  ahrayt  the  Ave  eaoonieal  prayers  at  the  precise 
tfae.  hit  awlplei,  who  often  neglected  to  Join  with  htan  In 
^  Kntm,  111!  inMad  one  day  to  fix  upon  some  method  of 
noooBdi^  to  the  public  those  moments  of  the  day  and 
(■^  vhcB  their  master  discharged  this  flrit  of  religious 
Flags,  bells,  trumpets,  and  lire,  were  succeMlvely 
•  signals.  None  of  these,  however,  were  admitted. 
Tbs  tigs  ««ro  n^tebed  as  unsnited  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
«^isa ;  the  belii,  on  aeeonnt  of  their  being  used  by  Cbrist- 
>*os ;  the  trumpets,  as  ^iproprlated  to  the  Hebrew  worship ; 
^  ins,  ss  hairing  too  near  an  analogy  to  the  religion  of  the 


2. 

Then  to  the  Sepulchre 

Whereto  she  pointed  him. 

Old  Moath  bent  his  way. 

By  the  tomb  lay  Thalaba, 

In  the  light  of  the  setting  eve ; 

The  sun,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain. 

Had  rusted  bis  raven  locks ; 

His  cheeks  were  fiUlen  in. 

His  £sce-bones  prominent ; 

Reclined  against  the  tomb  he  lay. 

And  his  lean  fingers  play'd. 

Unwitting,  with  the  gnns  that  grew  beside. 

3. 

The  Old  Man  knew  him  not. 

But  drawing  near  him,  said, 

M  Countryman,  peace  be  with  thee !  ** 

The  sound  of  his  dear  native  tongue 

Awaken'd  Thalaba; 

He  raised  his  countenance, 

And  saw  the  good  Old  Man, 

And  he  arose  and  fell  upon  his  neck. 

And  groan*d  in  bitterness. 

Then  Moath  knew  the  youth,   • 

And  fear'd  that  he  was  childless ;  and  he  taniM 

His  asking  eyes,  and  pointed  to  the  tomb. 

*'  Old  Man  I**  cried  ThaUba, 

**  Thy  search  is  ended  here  I** 


The  fiither's  cheek  grew  white, 

And  his  lip  quiver'd  with  the  misery; 

Howbeit,  cc^ectedly,  with  painful  voice 

He  answer'd,  *•  God  is  good  I  His  will  be  done  V 

6. 

The  woe  in  which  he  spake. 

The  resignation  that  inspired  his  speech. 

They  softened  Thalaba. 

*<  Thou  hast  a  solace  in  thy  grief/*  he  cried^ 

**  A  comforter  within  I 

Moath !  thou  seest  me  here, 

Dellver'd  to  the  Evil  Powers, 

A  God-abandon'd  wretch." 


6. 
The  Old  Man  look*d  at  him  incredulous. 

"  Nightly,'*  the  youth  pursued. 
Thy  daughter  comes  to  drive  me  to  despair. 

Moath,  thou  thlnkest  me  mad  ; 

But  when  the  Cryer  fh)m  the  Minaret ' 

Proclaims  the  midnight  hour. 

Hast  thou  a  heart  to  see  her?  ** 


•t 


pyrolators.  From  this  contrariety  of  opinions,  the  dlsdples- 
separated  without  any  determination.  But  one  of  them,  Ab- 
duli^  i(frfi  Zfid  Abdenft,  saw  the  nigbt  following,  in  a  dream 
a  celestial  being  clothed  In  green :  be  Immediately  requested 
his  advice,  with  the  most  seslous  earnestness,  respecting  the 
obiect  In  dispute.  *  I  am  come  to  Inform  you,'  replied  the 
heavenly  visiter,  *bow  to  discharge  this  Important  duty  of 
your  religion.'  He  then  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  declared  the  Enarnn  with  a  loud  Tolce,  and  in  the  same 
words  which  have  been  ever  since  used  to  declare  the  ca- 
nonical periods.  When  he  awoke,  Abdmllmh  ran  to  declare 
his  rision  to  the  prophet,  who  loaded  him  with  blessings,  and 
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7. 

In  the  Meidan  now  i 

The  clang  of  clarion*  and  of  drums 

Accompanied  the  Sun's  descent 

"  Dost  thou  not  pray,  my  son?  " 

Said  Moath,  as  he  saw 

The  white  flag  waYing  on  the  neighbouring  Motque  : 

Then  Tbalaba's  eye  grew  wild, 

**  Piay  I  **  echoed  he ;  *' I  must  not  pray !  ** 

And  the  hollow  groan  he  gave 

Went  to  the  Old  Man's  heart 

authorised  that  moment  BOai  Haheackg,  wasMster  of  his 
dinciplea,  to  dlichart».  on  the  top  of  Us  bouse,  that  august 
olBce,  bf>  tlie  title  of  Munainn. 

•*  These  are  the  words  of  the  Exann:  '  Most  high  Godt 
most  high  God  I  most  high  God  1  1  acknowledge  that  there 
is  no  other  except  God ;  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  other 
except  God  1  I  acknowledge  that  Mohammed  Is  the  Prophet 
of  God  I  Come  to  prajrer  1  come  to  prayer  I  come  to  the 
temple  of  •alvailon.  Great  God !  great  God !  there  is  no 
God  except  Odd/ 

**  This  declaration  must  be  the  same  for  each  of  the  five 
canonical  periods,  except  that  of  the  morning,  when  the  Mu- 
exxfwn  ought  to  add,  after  the  words,  *  Come  to  the  temple 
of  lalratioR,'  the  following:  *  Prayer  Is  to  be  preferred  to 
sleep,  prayer  is  to  be  preferred  to  sleep.' 

**  This  addition  was  proditeed  by  the  teal  and  piety  of 
BRal  Habrschif :  as  he  anncnmced  one  day  the  Etumn  of  (he 
dawn  in  the  prophet's  antechamber,  Aisehe,  in  a  whisper, 
informed  him,  that  the  celestial  enroy  was  still  asleep ;  this 
first  of  Mvexxfnmt  tiien  added  these  words,  *  Prayer  Is  to  be 
preferred  to  sleep ; '  when  he  awoke,  the  prophet  applauded 
him,  and  commanded  BOat  to  Insert  them  in  all  the  morning 
EzmmtM. 

**  The  words  must  be  chanted,  but  with  deliberation  and 
grsTlty.  those  particularly  which  constitute  the  profession  of 
the  fafth.  The  ilfwfxx^ii  most  pronounce  them  distinctly ; 
he  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  articulation  of  the  words 
than  to  the  melody  of  his  rtAce ;  he  must  make  proper  Inter* 
vals  and  pauses,  and  not  precipittte  his  words,  but  let  them 
be  clearly  understood  by  the  people.  He  most  be  Intermpted 
by  no  other  object  whaterer.  During  the  whole  Stanm,  he 
must  stand  with  a  finger  In  each  ear,  and  his  fltce  tomed,  as 
In  prayer,  towards  the  Keabi  of  Mecca.  As  he  utters  these 
words,  *  Come  to  prayer,  come  to  the  temple  of  salration,'  he 
most  turn  his  fece  to  the  right  and  left,  because  he  is  sup. 
posed  to  address  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  whole  ex- 
panded universe.  At  this  time  the  auditors  must  recite,  with 
a  lew  voice,  the  TeMI//, . .  There  Is  no  strength,  there  Is  no 
power,  but  what  Is  In  God,  in  that  supreme  Being,  In  that 
powerfhl  Being.**-. 0*(Ursois. 

1  **  In  the  Meidan.  or  Great  Place  of  the  city  of  Tauris, 
there  are  people  appointed  erery  evening  when  the  sun  sets, 
and  every  morning  when  he  rises,  to  make  during  half  an 
hour  a  terrible  concert  of  trumpets  and  drums.  They  are 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  square.  In  a  gallery  somewhat 
elevated ;  and  the  same  practice  is  established  In  every  city 
in  Persia.**  —  Tavemter. 

*  "  If  we  except  a  few  persons,  who  are  buried  within  the 
prccinits  of  some  sanctuary,  the  rest  are  carried  out  at  a 
distance  from  their  cities  and  villages,  where  a  great  extent 
of  ground  is  allotted  for  that  purpose.  Each  flunlty  bath  a 
partlciilar  portion  of  it,  walled  in  like  a  garden,  where  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors  have  remained  uodlsturbed  for  many 
Cencratlons.  For  in  these  enclosures*  the  graves  are  all 
<|]stiact  and  separate ;  having  each  of  them  a  stone,  placed 


•  Tlw]rwe«t»kithtwaw«ttkaMnc^a^M« 
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And  bowing  down  his  face  to  eartli» 
In  fervent  agony  he  csJTd  oti  God. 

A  night  of  darkness  and  of  storms  I 

Into  the  Chamber  of  the  TbHib* 

Thalabft  led  the  Old  Hm, 

To  roof  him  from  the  rain. 

A  night  of  storms  I  the  wln4 

Swept  through  the  moonlesi  ^J, 

And  moan'd  among  the  pOIar'd  impale 

I 
t 

upright,  both  at  the  head  and  feet,  fauerMl  «# 
of  the  person  who  Ueth  there  interred;  wfciti' 
mediate  space  Is  either  pUnted  with  flowers,  bar 
with  stone,  or  paved  all  over  with  tiles.  Tbo^ 
principal  cittxens  are  fVmber  dhttegnlsbed  If 
chambers  or  cupolist  that  are bollt  overlfaeab 

*«  Now,  as  aH  these  dlAireBt  softs  of  tonOi^  at  -^ 
with  the  very  walls  likewise  of  the  sBiiestieB, . 
kept  clean,  whits-washed,  aad  bSMllfie^.tlV 
this  day,  to  be  an  esceUeat  comss^^t  upop -^ 
our  Saviour's,  where  he  mentions  the  *  fsn    ;„^^^     ' 
sepulchres,*  and  again  where  be  eomparas  tb      '  *«  3r 
risees,  and  faypoeritaa  to  *whilsd  ssprtriw 
appear  beauUftU  outward,  bat  aia  Wilkin  lta#t»   . 
bones  and  all  undeanness.*   For  the-ivaaif    l^^s 
months  after  any  person  U  intone^  Shr  "^ 

once  a  week  to  wee|^over  the  fvav«k  and  |V,  ~'^«: 
reatallaupoait"~.fi*Me.  '  ^^n,^ 

**  Aboutaqoartecof  anslisfronthetaw*  '^"^ 
sepalchre  of  the  species  esMed  by  the 
DatMe-raqfeiL    It  consisted  of  two 
lower,  which  has  a  doorway,  were 
the  ashes  of  the 


J*-  ^^ 


i  r^ 


'*->- 


'-  -'^V- 


••». 


'^M. 


•4-  ^ 


f^ti. 


• 1 


^^< 


•    i 


•*-- 


Inthanpponi  '^^^J 
friends  solemnised  the  aanivorsafy  of  the  i   ^^i^jl^ 
formed  stated  rites.    A  hole  asaAs  thsoo|h    "^i^^^ 
signed  for  pooring  UhaSiens  of  aoney,  ml '   Cj^^Jj^ 
which  It  was  osoal  to  gratify  the  asaftos  otf  '  ^gv^*^ 
dUr**  Traveh  M  Jsia  Minora  *  '  ^%J^^ 

**  SL  Anthony  the  GfeaSosieeseliradftft  '  a  ,«J^  k  ^ 
brother  shot  him  In,  la  one  of  the  ttm  ^^a^^^  . 
brought  blm  food.    One  dsy  he  feond  llM 
brsken,  and  Anthony  lying  open  the  gn 
derll  had  so  maoled  him*    Oncnawhi 
tacked  him  i  the  place  was  shshen  tnmt  ^"^  ^ 


fi.^ 


walls  were  thrown  down,  and  the  uuwAe  ^*^^^ii> 
rushed  hi.  They  filled  the  ptaee  wllh  thn  '  ^ 


-  1 


*  • 


bolls,  and  wolves,  asps, 
yelling,  and  howllay,  and 
wounding  hhn.    The  brave  aaSot 
them  for  their  cowardiee  Ih  ael 


t. 


*«*:. 


and  defended  hhoself  with  tbe^ga  of  «^ «7^^    ^<^ 
light  fell  freOB  above,  whieh  ss  oMe|ial*'  ^^^^  ^  '^  -tC 
flight,  and  healed  his  wounds,  and  s«k .  <^  :^  ^^  «:^ 
the  wansoftbesspnlehrefoeeftoaialHl^^;^'  :      /^ 
Anthony  the  presence  of  the  Lotd,  «M|^^  *^^^*«^ 
wrooeedednromthellglittoeoufoitttiA*  />•«•.  ^ 


peoceeded  frtm  the  light 

Smtei.  t.  ff.  Jan.  17.  p.lS.  f^its  8*  Jii 

*'The  BgypCian  saints  ftafOsBtlf  4  v  - 
St.  James  the  hermit  found  an  old  A I^^ 
form  of  a  eave,  wheeria 
deposited,  whldh,  by  length  of 
dost.    Entering  ttera,  he 
and  laid  them  hi  aooraeref  the 
himself  the  old  door  of  the 
Jan.lB.p.8rS.  Wta  B.  JmmM 


ic- 


•■ 


V         ^    1 


t  Such  pfaMs  Vtdb$a»$ 
■MMlark  to  hU  to  hsv»  " 
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lad  fa&  pnge  oftb  sweep 

Titf  lend  the  feearf  nin 

Beii  A  tke  BonaKBt  ibove. 

Id  sfcocr  oo  OKia's  gnre 

Eerfjtkr  and  ber  Imsbaod  ait. 


9. 

The  Crjtr  tnm  the  Xhattt 

rhK^Di'd  tbe  mkto%ht  boar. 

-  5«ii  now/*  cried  Tllabba ; 

lad  «Vr  tbe  dumber  of  the  tomb 

Hoc  sftad  a  Inrid  gieun, 
\JR  ^  idecfioo  of  t  solphrir  tn ; 

A3A  hi  iSat  bIdeoQs  f^bt 
.s  fiifid  IxfiiR  tbem.    It  was  Sbe , . . 
- ""  '^""lato,, .  aod  such  as  death 
«.  „m^  fiiid  cheeky  and  Iqit  of  blue; 
lKJBte«l«thcRd«dt 
liiilttMiWRtaTilile 
■  dAtktfftMOMniordntfa. 

_  cdnet  fim  tte 
QMbiing. 


In  hollow  tones  the  cried  to  Thalaba  • 

^ten  thee,  ^ill  In  vata, 
God  hath  abtndon'd  thee? »• 

10. 


--"SI 


•'ofttelVliiHlor 

~J<fttg<<Mrfl>  lb*  ipot,  and 

"^■i  flf  the  paoeidiaii. 

-Jbc^aaoUaMoTilMre 
iiftvW«igborJBri.bwap. 


Ttenlgfettbe 


-^  —  — ■»  «■  an* 


SfH*e«,rctledTh«hln. 
O-^^'-^o'tU  power. 

A.  when  the  de«rtli«^  ""  •°"'' 
from  death  delivery  him . 

*•  ^fliwr.  that  U  to  Mr  IK*  H. 

^««»«*.  that  hia  b^j  ^n^^*'  ***•  **«»^  •  V«np,^ 
»«»««,WB ,  he  .a.  fuli  of  fluTw^'  ^'^  »**K  aod  ^ 

i^h  th«  heart  oiJn^^  ^"T^  -  ^  ~-<«  u. 
«*%.  whereupon  he  crfedouTTi w  .f*'  ^"^'*  '^^  -'^»'  »'" 

^w  the  a^lTthTeono^  ZtL^l''' ''''''  ^'^ 
«me  neasurea  with  the  hodi*.  ^  i.  ^"^-  ~W  «'''»'  tb« 
of  Vamplrftm,  for  fear  ii^?w!_  '^''^^  •**^  *^  '^**-^ 

their  turna.  ^  ''"^  *^''^  ^  ««  •«'^*«#  '" 

iTlhT.^'^  V"u""*  ""•  '^"^^  died  II,  .  »ery  o*J  i«*mMir. 

^threedaya-aollering.  Amoogrt  och.',.  0-- •'- ^ 
J^*-,  the  daughter  of  .  //.^«^.  wh^-.  «•/»--;  ;J; 
«w.  who,  goiof  to  bed  fa,  prri«t  JM*i«h.  -*'^ 


and  damp; 
1  sing 
ght 
alth 

he  cried. 


mence. 
the  youth 
»; 

9 

\  dawn'd. 


It  he  held 

1  him. 
s  wild, 
.torm. 
chasm 

ft 

as  light, 

aoth  Thalaba ; 

1 

'I 

Old  Man. 


a, 

k  the  sun 


when  of  a  sudden, 

her  the  hint,  they 

it  was  iotolerable 

waa  to  burn  the 

the  devil  lurk  In  it 

wurae  to  this  ex- 

rted ;  and.  Indeed, 

»  retire  to  Syre  or 

d  the  Vroucolacaa 

3eorge,  where  they 

r  fear  the  wood,  aa 

h  of  itself.    What 

iss  was  thrown  into 

was  on  the  1st  of 

turned  from  Deloa ; 

alnce  after  thia  no 

Vroucolacas ;  they 

a  match,  and  some 

i  a  funeral,  cut  the 
Un  characters  upon 
re  nails  or  plus  into 
lah  the  ceremony  by 
ker  which  they  rest 
1  to  the  earth  to  shed 

Ben  that  are  liurled 

f  man  makes  afBdavit 

a  man's  grave,  he  is, 

Mes.    The  merchants 

rtehack,  had,  aa  usual. 

Passing  by  the  bury* 

hat  an  old  Jew  sat  by  a 

I  him,  and  rated  him  for 

and  commanded  him  to 
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He  thrust  his  lance ;  It  fell, 

■And  howling  with  the  wound. 

Its  fiendish  tenant  fled. 


middle  of  the  night,  and  making  a  terrible  outcry,  afllrmed, 
that  tlie  ion  of  a  certain  Htfdmke,  whose  name  was  MiUo, 
and  who  bad  been  dead  about  three  weeks,  had  attempted  to 
strangle  her  in  her  sleep.  She  continued  from  that  time  in 
a  hmgulshing  condition,  and  in  the  space  of  three  dajrs  died. 
What  this  girl  had  said,  dlMOvered  the  son  of  MiUo  to  be  a 
Vampire.  Thej  took  up  the  body  and  found  him  so  In  eflbct. 
The  principal  persons  of  the  place,  particularly  the  physician 
and  surgeons,  began  to  examine  rery  narrowly,  bow,  in  spite 
of  all  theU-  precaution*.  Vampirism  liad  again  broke  out  In  so 
terrible  a  manner.  After  a  strict  inquisition,  they  found  that 
the  deceased  Arnold  Pami  had  not  only  sucked  the  four  per- 
sons before  mentioned,  but  likewise  several  beasts,  of  whom 
the  new  Vampires  had  eaten,  particularly  the  son  of  MiUo. 
Induced  by  these  circumstances,  they  took  a  resolution  of 
digging  up  the  bodies  of  all  persons  who  had  died  within  a 
certain  time.  They  did  so,  and  amongst  forty  bodies  there 
were  found  seventeen  oTldently  Vampires.  Through  the 
hearts  of  these  they  drove  stakes,  cut  off  their  beads,  burnt 
their  bodies,  and  threw  the  ashes  into  the  river.  All  the  ia- 
fbrmations  we  have  been  speaking  of  were  taken  in  a  legal 
way,  and  ail  the  executions  were  so  performed,  as  appears  hj 
eertlflcates  drawn  up  in  full  form,  attested  by  several  oflBcers 
In  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  by  the  surgeons  of  several 
regiments,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The 
verbal  process  was  sent  towards  the  latter  end  of  last  January 
to  the  council  of  war  at  F*nm«,  who  thereupon  established  a 
special  commission  to  examine  Into  these  facts.  Those  Just 
now  mentioned  were  attested  \xf  the  Hadnagi  Baniarert  the 
principle  Heyduke  of  the  village,  as  also  by  BaUutr^  first 
lieutenant  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Wirtemberg^  FUek$tengert 
surgeon-maior  of  the  regiment  of  Fmntembergt  three  other 
surgeons  of  the  same  regiment,  and  several  otlier  persons." 

This  superstition  extends  to  Greece. 

**  The  man,  whose  story  we  are  going  to  relate,  was  a  peasant 
of  Myoone,  naturally  ill-natured  and  quarrelsome ;  this  Is  a 
circumstance  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  such  cases.  He  was 
murdered  in  the  fields,  nobody  knew  how  or  by  whom.  Two 
days  after  his  being  buried  in  a  chapel  in  the  town.  It  was 
noised  about  that  he  was  seen  to  walk  In  the  night  with  great 
haste,  that  he  tumbled  about  people's  goods,  put  out  their 
lamps,  griped  them  behind,  and  a  thousand  other  monkey 
tricks.  At  first  the  story  was  received  with  laughter  ;  but 
the  thing  was  looked  upon  to  he  serious  when  the  better  sort 
of  people  began  to  complain  of  it ;  the  Papas  themsdves  gave 
credit  to  the  fkct,  and  no  doubt  had  their  reasons  for  so  do- 
ing ;  mssitis  must  be  said,  to  be  sure :  but  for  all  this,  the 
peasant  drove  his  old  trade,  and  heeded  nothing  they  could 
do.  After  divers  meetings  of  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  of 
priests  and  monks.  It  wu  gravely  concluded,  that  It  was  ne- 
cessary. In  consequence  of  some  musty  ceremonial,  to  wait 
till  nine  days  after  the  Interment  should  be  expired. 

"  On  the  tenth  day,  they  said  one  mass  in  the  chapel  where 
the  body  was  laid,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  Demon  which 
they  Imagined  was  got  into  It.    After  mass  they  took  up  the 
body,  and  got  every  thing  ready  for  pulling  out  its  heart. 
The  butcher  of  the  town,  an  old  clumsy  fellow,  first  opens 
the  belly  instead  of  the  breast ;  he  groped  a  long  while  among  ' 
the  entrails,  but  could  not  find  what  be  looked  for ;  at  last,  | 
somebody  told  him  he  should  cut  up  the  diaphragm.    The  ' 
heart  was  then  pulled  out,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  spec- 
tators.   In  the  mean  time  the  corpse  stunk  so  abominably, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  bum  ftankincense ;  but  the  smoke  ' 
mixing  with  the  exhalations  tfom  the  carcass.  Increased  the 
stink,  and  began  to  muddle  the  poor  people's  perlcranies.  ^ 
Their  Imagination,  struck  with  the  spectacle  before  them, 
grew  full  of  visions.    It  came  Into  their  noddles  that  a  thick 
smoke  came  out  of  the  body  ;  we  durst  not  say  It  was  the 


A  sapphire  light  Ml  on  them. 

And  garmented  with  glory,  in  their  ai^t 

Onein't  Spirit  stood. 


smoke  of  the  Incense.  They  were  Incessantly  bawUi^  out 
Vroucolacas,  In  the  chapel  and  place  before  It ;  this  is  the 
name  they  give  to  these  pretended  Redivivi.  The  noiae  bd- 
lowed  through  the  streets,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  nane  In- 
vented on  purpose  to  rend  the  roof  of  the  dispel.  Several 
there  present  averred,  that  the  wretch's  blood  was  eatmmiy 
red  ;  the  butcher  swore  the  body  was  stUl  warn,  vl 
they  concluded  that  the  deceased  was  a  very  Ul  aaan  §m 
being  thoroughly  dead,  or,  in  plain  terms,  for  sofiRertag  Ub. 
self  to  be  re-animated  by  Old  Nick ;  which  Is  the  noctoa  they 
have  of  Vroucolacas.  They  then  roared  out  that  Dane  In  a 
stupendous  manner.  Just  at  this  time  came  to  a  lock  of 
people,  loudly  protesting  they  plainly  perceived  the  body  was 
not  grown  stUT  when  it  was  carried  from  the  Adds  to  the 
church  to  be  buried,  and  that  consequently  It  was  a  true 
Vroucolacas ;  which  word  was  still  the  harden  of  the  aong. 

**  I  don't  doubt  they  would  have  sworn  it  didnoc  stUk,  had 
not  we  been  there ;  so  mased  were  the  poor  peqple  with  this 
disaster,  and  so  infiUoated  with  their  notion  of  the  dead  i 
re-animated.  As  for  us,  who  were  got  as  dose  to  the 
as  we  Qould,  that  we  might  be  more  exact  in  oar 
tions,  we  were  almost  poisoned  with  the  tetolcrable 
that  issued  (torn  it.  When  they  asked  us  what 
of  this  body,  we  told  them  we  believed  it  to  be  wmj  tha- 
roughly  dead ;  but  as  we  were  willing  to  cure,  or  at 
to  exasperate  their  prcjiudiced  hnaginaTlons,  we  i 
them  that  It  was  no  wonder  the  butcher  shoirid  fael  a  ilttk 
warmth  when  he  groped  among  entrails  that  were  then  rocttaf ; 
that  it  was  no  extraordinary  thing  for  it  to  cmltl 
dung  turned  up  will  do  the  same ;  that  as  for  the 
redness  of  the  blood.  It  still  appeared  by  the  butcher's 
to  be  nothing  but  a  very  stinking  nas^  smear. 

**After  all  our  reasons,  they  were  of  opinion  It  woald  be  their 
wisest  course  to  bum  the  dead  man's 
shore  :  but  this  execution  did  not  make  hla  a  bit  i 
able  ;  he  went  on  with  his  rackK  more  ftirlously 
he  was  accused  of  beating  folks  in  the  night,  hrrahii^  d  i 
doors,  and  even  roofs  of  bouses,  clattertag  windowa,  i 
clothes,  emptying  bottles  and  vessels.  It 
thirsty  devil  I  I  believe  he  did  not  spare  any  body  hm  ths 
Consul,  in  whose  house  we  lodged.  Nothing  ooold  be  i 
miserable  than  the  condition  of  this  Island  ;  all 
ants  seemed  frighted  out  of  their  senses :  the  m 
them  were  stricken  like  the  rest  i  it  was  an 
of  the  brain,  as  dangerous  and  Infoctions  as  the  mmdMas  ef 
dogs.  Whole  families  quitted  their  honsea 
their  tent  beds  tnm  the  fhrthest  parts  of  tha 
public  place,  there  to  spend  the  night.  1 
stant  complaining  of  some  new  Insult ;  natUng  «■•  to  bi 
heard  but  sighs  and  groans  at  tlie  approach  oC  night  ;  Iks  hat- 
ter sort  of  people  retired  into  the  ooontry. 

**  When  the  prepossession  was  so  general,  we  thowiht  it  ov 
best  way  to  hold  our  tongues.  Had  we  opposed  It,  we  had 
not  only  been  accounted  ridiculous  blockheads,  hwl  Al 
and  Infidels ;  how  was  It  possible  to  stand  again 
nets  of  a  whole  people  ?  Those  that  believed  ww 
the  truth  of  the  fiwt  came  and  upbrahlcd  us  with  oar 
dnilty,  and  strove  to  prove  that  there  were 
Vrouoolaeasses,  by  dtatlons  out  of  the  BmtUer  ^ 
written  by  F.  Richard,  a  Jesuit  Missionary.  He wna  n 
say  they,  and  consequently  you  ought  to  give  hiM 
We  should  have  got  nothing  by  denying  the  )i 
oonsequenee:  It  was  as  good  as  a  oomedy  to  ns 
tog  to  hear  the  new  follies  oomndtted  by  this  nifht  hM% 
they  charged  him  with  being  guilty  of  the 
sins. 

**  Some  cltlsens,  that  were  most  sealous  for  the 
public,  fended  they  had  been  deficient  to  the 
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11. 

«  O  Thalaba  r  she  cried, 

**  Abandon  not  thyself  I 

Vould*st  thou  fttr  ever  lose  me?  .  .  O  my  husband, 

Go  and  fulfil  thy  quest. 

That  In  the  Bowers  of  Paradise 

I  may  not  look  for  thee 
In  TBin,  nor  wait  thee  long.** 

12. 

To  Moath  then  the  Spirit 

Titm*d  the  dark  lustre  of  her  heavenly  eyes : 

**  Short  is  thy  destined  path, 

O  ray  dear  Father  1  to  the  abode  of  bliss. 

Return  to  Araby, 

There  with  the  thought  of  death 

Comfort  thy  lonely  age, 

And  Asrael,  the  Deliverer,  soon 

WiU  visit  thee  in  peace." 

13. 

They  stood  with  earnest  eyes. 

And  arms  out-rroching,  when  again 

The  darkness  closed  around  them. 

The  soul  of  Thalaba  revived ; 

He  finom  the  floor  his  quiver  took. 

And  as  he  bent  the  bow,  exclalm'd, 

••  Was  it  the  over-ruling  Providence 

That  In  the  hour  of  frenzy  led  my  hands 

Instinctively  to  this? 
To-morrow,  and  the  sun  shall  brace  anew 


fit  of  Ih*  ceranony.  They  were  or  opinion  that  they  had 
mag  in  taying  hum  before  they  had  pulled  out  the 
*a  bcart :  *  Had  we  taken  thi«  precaution,'  quoth  they, 
*  «•  had  bit  the  deril  aa  lure  as  a  gun :  he  would  have  been 
i  hafota  be  would  ever  have  come  there  again ;  whereas, 
Arat,  th«  canning  dog  fled  for  it  awhUe,  and  came 
back  acala  when  the  danger  was  over.* 

**  yotwitbafanding  theae  wife  reflections,  they  remained  in 
aa  moeb  perplexity  as  they  were  the  flrtt  day :  they  meet  night 
aad  Bomtof,  they  debate,  they  make  processions  three  days 
thraa  Bights  ;  they  oblige  the  Papas  to  fast ;  you  might 
moolDgfroa  house  to  house,  holy-water-brush  In 
sprlnklfaig  it  all  aboot,  and  washing  the  doors  with  it ; 
oay.  %hitf  poured  it  into  die  mouth  of  the  poor  Vrouoolacas. 
**  W«  so  often  repeated  it  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  that 
re  should  keep  the  strictest  watch  a-nlghts 
lion,  to  obserre  what  was  done,  that  at  last 
;  a  few  vagabcmda,  who  undoubtedly  had  a  hand  In 
\ ;  but  eiclier  they  were  not  the  chief  ringleaders, 
or  ds*  tbey  were  rdeased  too  soon.  For  two  days  afterwards, 
to  maha  thfiaalves  amends  for  the  Lent  they  had  kept  In 
tkcy  fell  feul  again  upon  the  wine  tubs  of  those  who 
I  foola  aa  to  leave  their  houses  empty  In  the  night :  so 
that  the  people  were  forced  to  betake  themselves  again  to  their 


I 


One  day  aa  they  were  hard  at  this  work,  after  having  stuck 
bow  amny  naked  swords  over  the  grave  of  thia 
hieh  they  took  up  three  or  four  tiroes  a-day,  for  any 
m  Albanese  that  happened  to  be  at  Mycooe 
htaa  to  aay,  with  a  voice  of  authority,  that  It  was  In 
the  laat  degree  rldleoloos  to  make  use  of  the  iwords  of  Chrls- 
la  a  ease  like  this.  *  Can  you  not  conceive,  blind  as  ye 
B^abe.  *  that  the  bandies  ofthese  swords  being  made  like 
serosa,  hinden  the  devil  tnm  coming  out  of  the  body  ?  Why 
do  yea  aoc  rather  take  the  Turkish  sabres  ? '  The  advice  of 
Ma  tearaed  amn  had  ao  eflbet :  the  Vroucolaeas  was  iocor- 
rigibla;aad  all  the  Inhabitanta  were  In  a  strange  consternation ; 


The  slackened  cord,  that  now  sounds  loose  and  damp; 

To-morrow,  and  Its  livelier  tone  will  sing 

In  tort  vibration  to  the  arrow's  flight. 

I .  .  but  I  also,  with  recover*d  health 

Of  heart,  shall  do  my  duty. 

My  Father!  here  I  leave  thee  then  1"  he  cried, 

**  And  not  to  meet  again. 

Till  at  the  gate  of  Paradise 

The  eternal  union  of  our  joys  commence. 

We  parted  last  in  darkness  !**...  and  the  youth 

Thought  with  what  other  hopes ; 

But  now  his  heart  was  calm, 

For  on  his  soul  a  heavenly  hope  had  dawn*d. 

14. 

The  Old  Man  answered  nothing,  but  he  held 

His  garment,  and  to  the  door 

Of  the  Tomb  Chamber  followed  him. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  the  sky  was  wild. 

Its  black  clouds  broken  by  the  storm. 

And,  lo  I  it  chanced,  that  in  the  chasm 

Of  Heaven  between,  a  star, 

Leaving  along  its  path  continuous  light. 

Shot  eastward.     **  See  my  guide  !  *'  quoth  Thalaba ; 

And  turning,  he  received 

Old  Moath's  last  embrace, 

And  the  last  blessing  of  the  good  Old  Man. 

16. 
Evening  was  drawing  nigh. 
When  an  old  Dervise,  sitting  in  the  sun 


they  knew  not  now  what  saint  to  call  upon,  when  of  a  sudden, 
with  one  voice,  as  if  they  had  given  each  other  the  hint,  they 
fell  to  bawling  out  all  through  the  city,  that  it  was  Intolerable 
to  wait  any  longer ;  that  the  only  way  left  was  to  bum  the 
Vroucolaeas  entire ;  but  after  so  doing,  let  the  devil  lurk  in  It 
if  he  could  {  that  it  was  better  to  have  recourse  to  this  ex- 
tremity than  to  have  the  island  totally  deserted ;  and,  indeed, 
whole  families  began  to  pack  up,  in  order  to  retire  to  Syre  or 
linos.  The  magistrates  therefore  ordered  the  Vroucolaeas 
to  be  carried  to  the  point  of  the  island  St.  George,  where  they 
prepared  a  great  pile  with  pitch  and  tar,  for  fear  the  wood,  as 
dry  as  It  was,  should  not  bum  fast  enough  of  itself.  What 
they  had  before  left  of  this  miserable  carcass  was  thrown  into 
this  fire,  and  consumed  presently.  —  It  was  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1701 .  We  saw  the  flame  as  we  returned  from  Delos ; 
it  might  Justly  be  called  a  bonflre  of  Joy,  sinre  after  this  no 
more  complaints  were  beard  against  the  Vroucolaeas ;  they 
said  that  the  devil  had  now  met  with  his  match,  and  some 
ballads  were  made  to  tum  him  into  ridicule.**—  Thmmrfart. 

**  In  Dalmatla,  the  Morlachians,  before  a  funeral,  cut  the 
hamstrings  of  the  corpse,  and  mark  certain  characters  upon 
the  body  with  a  hot  Iron ;  they  then  drive  nails  or  pins  into 
diflTerent  parts  of  it,  and  the  Sorcerers  finish  the  ceremony  by 
repeating  certain  mysterious  words ;  after  which  they  rest 
confident  that  the  deceased  cannot  return  to  the  earth  to  shed 
the  blood  of  the  living.**  —  Cauat. 

**  The  Turks  have  an  opinion  that  men  that  are  burled 
have  a  sort  of  life  in  their  graves.  If  any  man  makes  affidavit 
before  a  Judge,  that  he  heard  a  noise  in  a  man's  grave,  he  Is, 
by  order,  dug  up,  and  chopped  all  to  pieces.  The  m^rrhanta 
(at  Constantinople),  once  airing  on  horseback,  had,  aa  usual, 
for  protection,  a  Janiiiry  with  them.  Passing  by  the  bury- 
ing place  of  the  Jews,  It  happened  that  an  old  Jew  sat  by  a 
sepulchre.  The  Janisary  rode  up  to  hiro,  and  rated  him  for 
stinking  the  world  a  second  time,  and  commanded  him  to 
get  faito  his  grave  again." — Roger  North* a  Lift  qf  Sir  Dudlep 
North, 
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At  Us  cell  door,  invited  for  the  night 

The  traveller ;  in  the  sun 

He  spread  the  plain  repast. 

Rice  and  trwh  grapes,  and  at  their  feet  there  flowM 

The  hrook  of  which  they  drank. 

16. 

So  as  they  sate  at  meal, 

With  song,  with  music,  and  with  dance, 

A  wedding  tnln  went  by ; 

The  deep-veU'd  bride,  the  female  slaves. 

The  torches  of  festivity. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  merriment 

Accompanied  their  way. 

The  good  old  Dervise  gave 

A  blessing  as  they  pass'd ; 

But  Thalaba  look'd  on, 

And  breathed  a  low  deep  groan,  and  hid  his  ftce. 

The  Dervise  had  known  sorrow,  and  he  felt 

Compassion ;  and  his  words 

Of  pity  and  of  piety 

Opened  the  young  man's  heart, 

And  be  told  all  his  tale. 

17. 

-  Repine  not,  O  my  Son  I'*  the  Old  Man  replied, 

**  That  Heaven  hath  chastenM  thee.  Behold  this  vine,^ 

I  found  it  a  wild  tree,  whose  wanton  strength 

Had  swoln  into  Irregular  twigs 

And  bold  excrescences. 

And  spent  itself  in  leaves  and  little  rings. 

So  in  the  flourish  of  its  outwardness 

Wasting  the  sap  and  strength 

That  should  have  given  forth  fruit 

But  when  T  pruned  the  plant, 

Then  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  expense 

Of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted,  as  thou  see*st. 

Into  these  full  clear  clusters,  to  repay 

The  hand  that  wisely  wounded  it 

Repine  not,  O  my  Son  t 

In  wisdom  and  in  mercy  Heaven  Inflicts 

Its  painful  remedies.'* 

18. 

Then  pausing, . . "  Whither  goest  thou  now  ?  '*  he  ask'd. 

**  1  know  not,'*  answered  Thalaba ; 

"  My  purpose  is  to  bold 

Straight  on,  secure  of  this, 

That  travel  where  I  will,  I  cannot  stray, 

For  Destiny  will  lead  my  course  aright' 


» 


19. 

•*  Far  be  it  from  me,"  the  Old  Man  replied, 

''  To  shake  that  pious  confidence  ; 

And  yet,  if  knowledge  may  be  gain'd,  methinks 

Thy  course  should  be  to  seek  It  palnftilly. 

In  Kaf  the  Simorg  bath  his  dwelling  place, 


t  In  thcM  lines  I  hare  Tertlfled  a  passage  In  Bishop  Taylor's 
Sennons,  altering  u  Uttle  as  possible  his  unlroprorable  lan- 
guage. 

**  For  so  have  I  known  alnxorlant  vine  swell  Into  Irrefular 
twifs  and  bold  excresccocet,  and  spend  Itself  in  leaves  and 
Uttle  rings,  and  aflbrd  but  trtfling  dustars  to  tlw  wlne>press, 
and  a  fUnt  return  to  his  heart  which  longed  !•  be  refreahed 
with  a  full  vintage  i  but  when  the  Lord  of  the  vine  bad  caused 


The  all-knowing  Bird  of  Ages,  who  hath 

The  World,  with  all  its  children,  thrice  destivyU 

Long  is  the  path, 

And  diflBcult  the  way,  of  danger  fbll ;  < 

But  that  unerring  BInl 

Could  to  a  certain  end 

Direct  thy  weary  search** 

20. 

Easy  assent  the  youth 

Gave  to  the  words  of  wisdom ;  and  bdbold 

At  dawn,  the  adventurer  on  his  way  to  Kji£, 

And  he  hath  travelled  many  a  day. 

And  many  a  river  swum  over. 

And  many  a  mountain  ridge  hath  crast. 

And  many  a  measureless  plain ; 

And  now  amid  the  wilds  advanced. 

Long  is  it  since  his  eyes 

Have  seen  the  trace  of  man. 


'<>. 


SI. 

Cold  I  cold !  'tis  a  chilly  cUme 

That  the  youth  in  his  journey  hath 

And  he  is  aweary  now. 

And  &int  for  lack  of  food. 

Cold  !  cold  I  there  is  no  Sun  in  hcmTcn, 

A  heavy  and  uniform  cloud 

Overspreads  the  fbce  of  the  sky. 

And  the  snows  are  beginning  to  folL 

Dost  thou  wish  for  thy  deserts,  O  Son  of  Hoddnh? 

Dost  thou  long  for  the  gales  of  Arabia  ? 

Cold  I  cold  I  his  blood  flows  languidly. 

His  hands  are  red,  his  Ups  arc  blue. 

His  feet  are  sore  with  the  frost 

Cheer  thee!  cheer  thee  t  Thalaba! 

A  little  yet  bear  up  I 

22. 

All  waste  I  no  sign  of  lifo 

But  the  track  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear ! 

No  sound  but  the  wild,  wild  wind« 
And  the  snow  crunching  under  his  fret  I 
Night  is  come  ;  neither  moon,  nor  star^ 

Only  the  light  of  the  snow  l 

But  behold  a  fire  in  a  cave  of  the  hlU* 

A  heart-reviving  fire ; 

And  thither  with  strength  rencw'd 

Thalaba  presses  on. 

23. 

He  found  a  Woman  in  the  cave, 

A  solitary  Woman, 

Who  by  the  fire  was  spinning, 

And  singing  as  she  spun. 

The  pine  boughs  were  cheerAilly  biasing 

And  her  flice  was  bright  with  the  flame ; 

Her  face  was  as  a  Damsel's  focc. 

And  yet  her  hair  was  grey. 


the  dressers  to  cut  the  wilder  plant,  and  nadott 
teroperata  in  Ito  vain  expense  of  ueelces  laavce, 
into  fldr  and  Juicy  brandies,  eat 
blood,  by  the  return  of  fhiit." 

s  It  appears  from  Halls,  that  the  way  is  oot 
out.  He  says,  "  Do  not  expect  Cslth  from  aaf 
do,  deceive  yourself  In  searching  for  tbo  Simorg 
loeopher's  stone.** 
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She  bade  him  welcome  with  a  smile. 
And  still  continued  spinning, 

And  singing  as  she  spun. 

The  thread  the  woman  drew 

Was  finer  than  the  silkworm% 

Was  finer  than  the  gossamer ; 

The  song  she  sung  was  low  and  sweet. 

Bat  Thalaba  knew  not  the  words. 

24. 
He  laid  his  bow  before  the  hearth. 

For  the  string  was  frosen  stiff; 

He  took  the  quiver  from  his  neck. 

For  the  arrow-plumes  were  iced. 

Then  as  the  cheerful  fire 

Bevived  his  languid  limbs. 

The  adventurer  ask'd  for  food. 

The  Woman  answer'd  him. 

And  still  her  speech  was  song : 

"  The  She  Bear  she  dwells  near  to  me. 

And  she  hath  cabs,  ooe,  two,  and  three ; 

She  honti  the  deer,  and  brings  him  here, 

And  then  with  her  I  make  good  cheer ; 

And  now  to  the  chaae  the  She  Bear  is  gone, 

And  she  with  her  prey  will  be  here  anon.'* 

2& 

She  ceased  her  ipinning  while  she  spake  ; 

And  when  Out  had  answer'd  him, 

A^n  her  fingers  twtri'd  the  thread. 

And  again  the  Woman  began. 

In  low*  sweet  tones  to  sing 

The  unintelligible  soog. 

26. 

The  thread  the  t|Hin  It  gleam'd  like  gold 

In  the  light  of  the  odorous  fire, 

Tet  was  it  so  wondrously  thin. 

That,  ssre  when  it  shone  in  the  light. 

Ton  might  look  ihr  it  closely  in  Tain. 

The  youth  sate  watching  it. 

And  the  obeerved  his  wonder. 

And  then  again  she  spake. 

And  still  her  speech  was  song ; 

**  Now  twine  It  round  thy  hands  I  say. 

How  twine  it  roond  thy  hands  I  pray  I 

My  thread  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine. 

But  he  must  be 

A  stronger  than  thee. 

Who  can  break  this  thread  of  mine  I " 

27. 

And  up  she  raised  her  bright  blue  eyes, 

Anid  sweetly  she  smiled  on  him, 

And  he  conceived  no  ill ; 

And  round  and  round  his  right  hand, 

And  round  and  round  his  left, 

He  wound  the  thread  so  fine. 

And  then  again  the  Woman  spake, 

And  ftiU  her  speech  waa  song, 

"  New  thy  strength,  O  Stranger,  strain! 

Row  then  break  the  slender  chain." 

28. 

Thalaba  strove,  but  the  thread 

By  magic  hands  was  spun, 


t» 


And  in  his  cheek  the  flush  of  shame 

Arose,  commixt  with  fear. 

She  beheld  and  laugh'd  at  him. 

And  then  again  she  sung, 

"  My  thread  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine. 

But  he  must  be 

A  stronger  than  thee, 

Who  can  break  this  thread  of  mine  1 " 

29. 

And  up  she  raised  her  bright  blue  eyes. 

And  fiercely  she  smiled  on  him : 

*'  I  thank  thee,  I  thank  thee,  Hodeirah's  son  1 

I  thank  thee  for  doing  what  can't  be  undone, 

For  binding  thyself  in  the  chain  I  have  spun  1 

Then  from  his  head  she  wrench'd 

A  lock  of  his  raven  hair, 

And  cast  it  in  the  fire. 

And  cried  aloud  as  it  burnt, 

«*  Sister  1  Sister !  hear  my  voice  I 

Sister  I  Sister !  come  and  ngoice  I 

The  thread  Is  spun, 

The  prixe  is  won, 

The  work  is  done. 

For  I  have  made  captive  Hodeirah's  Son.** 

30. 

Borne  in  her  magic  car 

The  Sister  Sorceress  came, 

Khawla,  the  fiercest  of  the  Sorcerer  brood. 

She  gaxed  upon  the  youth. 

She  bade  him  break  the  slender  thread. 

She  laugh'd  aloud  for  scorn. 

She  clapt  her  hands  for  Joy. 


81. 
The  She  Bear  fhmi  the  chase  came  In, 
She  bore  the  prey  in  her  bloody  mouth. 

She  laid  it  at  Malmuna's  feet. 
And  then  look'd  up  with  wistfUl  eyes 

As  if  to  ask  her  share. 

"  There !  there  I "  quoth  BCalmuna, 

And  pointing  to  the  prisoner-youth. 

She  spnm'd  htm  with  her  foot, 

And  bade  her  make  her  meal. 

But  then  their  mockery  fkll'd  them. 

And  anger  and  shame  arose ; 

For  the  She  Bear  fawn'd  on  Thalaba, 

And  quietly  lick'd  his  hand. 

32. 

The  grey-halr'd  Soroeresa  stampt  the  ground. 

And  call'd  a  Spirit  up; 

"  Shall  we  bear  the  Enemy 

To  the  dungeon  dens  below  ?  " 


snarr. 

Woe  I  woe  I  to  our  Empire  woe  1 

If  ever  he  tread  the  caverns  below. 


MAIMUNA. 

Shall  we  leave  him  fetter'd  here 
With  hunger  and  cold  to  die  ? 
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miiiT. 

Away  from  tby  lonely  dwelling  fly  I 

Here  I  see  a  danger  nigh, 

That  he  should  live  and  thou  should'st  die. 

MAIMDVA. 

Whither  then  must  we  bear  the  foe  ? 

8PIKIT. 

To  Mohareb*8  island  go, 

There  shalt  thou  secure  the  foe. 

There  prevent  thy  future  woe. 

S3. 
Then  in  the  Car  they  threw 

The  fettered  Thalaba, 

And  took  their  seats,  and  set 

Their  feet  upon  his  neck ; 

Maimuna  held  the  reins. 

And  Khawla  shook  the  scourge. 

And  away !  away  I  away  I  ^ 

34. 

They  were  no  steeds  of  mortal  race 

That  drew  the  magic  car 

With  the  swiftness  of  feet  and  of  wings. 

The  snow-dust  rises  behind  them, 

The  ice-rock's  splinters  fly. 

And  hark  in  the  valley  below 

The  sound  of  their  chariot  wheels, . . 

And  they  are  far  over  the  mountains  I 

Away  I  away  I  away ! 

The  Demons  of  the  air 

Shout  their  joy  as  the  Sisters  pass, 

The  Ghosts  of  the  Wicked  that  wander  by  night 

Flit  over  the  magic  car. 

35. 

Away  !  away  !  away ! 

Over  the  hills  and  the  plains. 

Over  the  rivers  and  rocks. 

Over  the  sands  of  the  shore; 

The  waves  of  ocean  heave 

Under  the  magic  steeds ; 

With  unwet  hoofii  they  trample  the  deep, 

And  now  they  reach  the  Island  coast. 

And  away  to  the  city  the  Monarch's  abode. 

Open  fly  the  city  gates. 

Open  fly  the  iron  doors. 

The  doors  of  the  palace-court. 

Then  stopt  the  charmed  car. 

36. 

The  Monarch  heard  the  chariot  wheels, 

And  forth  he  came  to  greet 

The  mistress  whom  he  served. 

He  knew  the  captive  youth, 

And  Thalaba  beheld 

Mohareb  in  the  robes  of  royalty,* 

Whom  erst  his  arm  had  thrust 

Down  the  bitumen  pit. 


1  My  readers  will  recollect  the  Lenora.  The  unwilling 
resemblanc*  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  the  suh)ect.  1  could 
not  turn  aside  from  the  road,  because  Burger  had  travelled  it 
before.  The  "  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  "  has  been  foolishly 
called  an  Imitation  of  that  Inimitable  ballad:  thelikeneu  Uof 
the  fame  kind  as  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth.  Both 
are  ballads,  and  there  Is  a  horse  in  both. 
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*'  Conscience  1 . . 
Poor  plodding  PrlesU  and  preaching  Friars 
Their  hollow  pulpits  and  the  empty  aisle* 
Of  churches  ring  with  that  round  word :  but  we. 
That  draw  the  subtile  and  more  piercing  air 
In  that  sublimed  region  of  a  court. 
Know  all  Is  good  we  make  so,  and  go  on 
Secured  by  the  prosperity  of  our  criroca. 

B.  Jotuon.    Mortiaur't  Fatt. 


(f 


**  Oo  up  my  Sister  Maimuna, 
Qo  up  and  read  the  stars  I  *' 

2. 

Lo  1  on  the  terrace  of  the  topmost  tower 

She  stands ;  her  darkening  eyes 

Her  fine  face  raised  to  Heaven ; 

Her  white  hair  flowing  like  the  silver  streams 

That  streak  the  northern  night. 

S. 

They  hear  her  coming  tread. 

They  lift  their  asking  eye« : 

Her  face  is  serious,  her  unwilling  lips 

Slow  to  the  tale  of  ill. 

"  What  hast  thou  read?  what  bast  thou  md? * 

Quoth  Khawla  in  alarm. 
Danger . .  death . .  judgement ! "  Blaimuna  rrpUf  i 

4. 

**  Is  that  the  language  of  the  lights  of  Heaven  ? ' 

Exclaim'd  the  sterner  Witch ; 

«*  Creatures  of  AlUh,  they  perform  his  wfit 

And  with  their  lying  menaces  would  daoot 

Our  credulous  folly . . .  Maimuna, 

I  never  liked  this  uncongenial  lore  I 

Better  beflts  to  make  the  Sacrifice 

Of  Divination  ;  so  shall  I 

Be  mine  own  Oracle. 

Command  the  victims  thou,  O  King : 

Male  and  female  they  must  be, 

Thou  knowest  the  necdfbl  rites. 

Meanwhile  I  purify  the  place." 

6. 

The  Sultan  went ;  the  Sorceress  rose. 

And  North,  and  South,  and  East,  and  West, 

She  faced  the  points  of  Heaven ; 


*  How  came  Mohareb  to  be  Sultan  of  this  bland  ?  F*<^ 
one  who  has  read  Don  Quixote,  knows  tlkat  there  are  «J«>vf 
Islands  to  be  had  by  adTcnturert.  He  killed  the  f«irv«r 
Sultan,  and  reigned  In  hU  stead.  What  could  aot  a  Oonds- 
niellte  perform  ?  The  narration  would  hare  iDtcmtpted  tt« 
flow  of  the  main  story. 
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And  ever  where  she  tum'd 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  wall ; 

And  up  she  look'd,  and  smote  the  air, 

And  down  she  stoopt,  and  smote  the  floor. 

**  To  Ehlis  and  his  servants 

I  consecrate  the  place ; 

Let  enter  none  but  they  ! 

Whatever  hath  the  breath  of  life, 

Whatever  hath  the  sap  of  life, 

Let  it  be  blasted  and  die  !'* 

6. 
Now  all  is  prepared ; 

Mohareb  returns, 

The  Circle  is  drawn, 

The  Victims  have  bled, 

The  Youth  and  the  Maid. 

She  in  the  circle  holds  in  either  hand, 

CIench*d  by  the  hair,  a  head. 

The  heads  of  the  Youth  and  the  Maid. 

"  Go  out,  ye  lights  I  **  quoth  Khawla, 

And  in  darkness  began  the  spell. 

7. 

With  ^reading  arms  she  whirls  around 

Bapidly,  rapidly. 

Ever  around  and  around  ; 

And  loudly  she  calls  the  whUe, 

"  Eblis !  Eblis  I  ** 

Loudly,  incessantly, 

Stm  she  calls,  "  Eblis  1  Eblis  I  " 

Giddily,  giddily,  stUl  she  whiris. 

Loudly,  incessantly,  still  she  calls ; 

The  motion  is  ever  the  sam^. 

Ever  around  and  around ; 

The  calling  is  still  the  same, 

Stffl  it  is,  *«  Eblis  !  Eblis  !  *' 

TUl  her  voice  is  a  shapeless  yell. 

And  dlnily  rolls  her  brain, 

And  now  she  is  fall  of  the  Fiend. 

She  stops,  she  rocks,  she  reels  I 

Look  I  look  !  she  appears  in  the  darkness  ! 

Her  flamy  hairs  curl  up 

AU  living,  like  the  Meteor's  locks  of  light  I 

Her  eyet  are  like  the  sickly  Moon  ! 

8. 

It  is  her  lips  that  move. 

Her  tongue  that  shapes  the  sound  ; 

Bat  whose  is  the  Voice  that  proceeds  ?  . . . 

•*  Ye  may  hope  and  ye  may  fear. 

The  danger  of  his  stars  is  near. 

Sultan !  if  he  perish,  woe  ! 

fate  hath  written  one  death-blow 

For  Mohareb  and  the  Foe ! 

Triumph ;  triumph  I  only  she 

That  knit  his  bonds  can  set  him  firee." 

9. 

She  spake  the  Oracle, 

And  senselessly  she  fell. 

They  knelt  in  care  beside  her, . . 

Her  Sister  and  the  King ; 

They  sprinkled  her  palms  wiUi  water, 

They  wetted  her  nostrils  with  blood. 


10. 

She  wakes  as  from  a  dream. 

She  asks  the  utter*d  voice; 

But  when  she  heard,  an  anger  and  a  grief 

Darken'd  her  wrinkling  brow. 

"  Then  let  him  live  in  long  captivity  I  ** 

She  answer'd  :  but  Mohareb's  quicken*d  eye 

Perused  her  sullen  countenance. 

That  lied  not  with  the  lips. 

A  miserable  man ! 

What  boots  it  that  in  central  caves. 

The  Powers  of  Evil  at  his  Baptism  pledged 

The  Sacrament  of  Hell  ? 

His  death  secures  them  now. 

What  boots  it  that  they  gave 

Abdaldar's  guardian  ring, 

When,  through  another's  life. 

The  blow  may  reach  his  own  ? 

11. 

He  sought  the  dungeon  cell 

Where  Thalaba  was  laid. 

'Twas  the  grey  morning  twilight,  and  the  voice 

Of  Thalaba  in  prayer 

With  words  of  hallow'd  import  smote  his  ear. 

The  grating  of  the  heavy  hinge 

Roused  not  the  Arabian  youth  ; 

Nor  lifted  he  his  earthward  fkce. 

At  sound  of  coming  feet 

Nor  did  Mohareb  with  unholy  speech 

Disturb  the  duty  :  silent,  spirit-awed. 

Envious,  heart-humbled,  he  beheld 

The  peace  which  piety  alone  can  give. 

12. 

When  Thalaba,  the  perfect  rite  perform'd, 

Baised  bis  calm  eye,  then  spake  the  Island-Chief: 

**  Arab  I  my  guidance  through  the  dangerous  Cave 

Thy  service  overpaid. 

An  unintended  friend  in  enmity. 

The  Hand  that  caught  thy  ring 

Received  and  bore  me  to  the  scene  I  sought 

Now  know  me  grateful.  I  return 

That  amulet,  thy  only  safety  here." 

13. 

Artftil  he  spake,  with  show  of  gratitude 

Veiling  the  selfish  deed. 

Lock'd  in  his  magic  chain, 

Thalaba  on  his  passive  powerless  hand 

Received  again  the  Spell. 

Remembering  then  with  what  an  ominous  fidth 

First  he  drew  on  the  ring. 

The  youth  repeats  his  words  of  augury ; 

*'  In  God's  name  and  the  Prophet's  !  be  its  power 

Good,  let  it  serve  the  righteous !  if  for  evil, 

God  and  my  trust  in  Him  shall  hallow  it 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven!  ** 

So  Thalaba  received  again 

The  written  ring  of  gold. 

14. 

Thoughtful  awhile  Mohareb  stood. 

And  eyed  the  captive  youth. 

Then,  building  skilfully  sophistic  speech, 
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Thus  he  began.    **  Bme  art  tboa,  Thalaba  I 

And  wherefore  are  we  foes  ? . .  for  I  would  buy 

Thy  friendship  at  a  princely  price,  and  make  thee 

To  thine  own  w^fiire  wise. 

Hear  me  t  in  Nature  are  two  hostile  Qods, 

Makers  and  Hasten  of  existing  things, 

Equal  in  power : . .  nay,  hear  me  patiently ! . . 

Equal . .  for  look  around  thee  I  The  same  Earth 

Bears  fruit  and  poison ;  where  the  Camel  finds 

His  fragrant  fbod,  the  horoed  Viper  there  > 

Sucks  In  the  Juice  of  death :  the  Elements 

Now  serve  the  use  of  man,  and  now  assert 

Dominion  o*er  his  weakness :  dost  thou  hear 

The  sound  of  merriment  and  nuptial  song  ? 

From  the  next  house  proceeds  the  mourner's  cry. 

Lamenting  o*er  the  dead.     Say'st  thou  that  Sin 

Enter'd  the  world  of  Allah  7  that  the  Fiend, 

Permitted  for  a  season,  prowls  for  prey  7 

When  to  thy  tent  the  venomous  serpent  creeps. 

Dost  thou  not  crush  the  reptUe  7  Even  so. 

Be  sure,  had  Allah  crushM  his  Enemy, 

But  that  the  power  was  wanting.     From  the  first. 

Eternal  as  themselves  their  warfi&re  is ; 

To  the  end  it  must  endure.     Evil  and  Good  . . 

What  are  they,  Thalaba,  but  words  7  in  the  strife 

Of  Angels,  as  of  Men,  the  weak  are  guilty; 

Power  most  decide.     The  Spirits  of  the  Dead 

Quitting  their  mortal  mansion,  enter  not. 

As  fUsely  ye  are  preach'd,  their  final  seat 

Of  bliss,  or  bale ;  nor  in  the  sepulchre 

Sleep  they  the  long,  long  sleep:  each  joins  the  host 

Of  his  great  leader,  aiding  in  the  war 

Whose  UU  involves  his  own. 

Woe  to  the  vanquished  then  t 

Woe  to  the  sons  of  roan  who  foUow'd  him  I 

They,  with  their  Leader,  through  eternity. 

Must  howl  in  central  fires. 

Thou,  Thalaba,  hast  chosen  ill  thy  part. 

If  choice  It  may  be  call*d,  wliere  will  was  not. 

Nor  searching  doubt,  nor  judgement  wise  to  weigh. 

Hard  Is  the  service  of  the  Power,  beneath 

Whose  banners  thou  wert  born  i  his  discipline 

Severe,  yea  cruel ;  and  his  wages,  rich 

Only  In  promise ;  who  bath  teen  the  pay  7 

For  us . .  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  ours, 

Biches  and  rule,  the  kfaigdoms  of  the  Earth. 

We  met  in  Babylon  adventurers  both. 

Each  zealous  for  the  hostile  Power  he  served: 

We  meet  again;  thou  feelest  what  thou  art. 

Thou  seest  what  X  am,  the  Sultan  here, 

The  Ltord  of  Life  and  Death. 

Abandon  him  who  has  abandoned  thee. 

And  be,  as  I  am,  great  among  mankind  1  ** 

16. 

The  Captive  did  not,  hasty  to  oonftite. 

Break  off  that  subtle  speech ; 

But  when  the  expectant  silence  of  the  King 

Looked  for  his  answer,  then  spake  Thalaba. 

M  And  this  then  is  thy  fiilUi  I  this  monstrous  creed  ! 

t  **  Tn  thli  Tslley  we  found  plenty  of  provender  lor  our 
cattle :  roirnuiy  buihei,  and  other  ihrtibi  of  aneoinmon  fln^ 
grance,  which,  being  natlret  of  the  desert,  are  ttll)  peitiapa 
without  a  name.  Though  these  scented  plants  are  the  tttuat 
food  of  the  camel.  It  Is  remarkable  that  bit  breath  tiiosQlferaMy 


This  lie  against  the  Sun,  and  2ioon,  and  Stan, 
And  Earth,  and  Heaven !  Blind  man,  who  canst  not 
How  all  things  work  the  best  I  who  wilt  not  know. 
That  hi  tke  Manhood  of  the  Worid*  vhate*cr 

Of  folly  mark'd  its  Infancy,  of  vice 

Sullied  its  Youth,  ripe  Wisdom  shall  cast  oi^ 

Stabllsh*d  in  good,  and,  koowiuK  criU  safe. 

Sultan  Mohareb^  yes,  ye  have  me  here 

In  chains;  but  not  forsaken,  tbou^  opprcst; 

Cast  down»  but  not  destroy'd.    Shall  danger  dannt, 

Shall  death  dismay  his  soul,  whose  life  Is  given 

For  God,  and  for  his  brethren  of  mawhind  7 

Alike  rewarded,  in  that  holy  cause. 

The  Conqueror's  and  the  Martyr's  palm  alwte 

Beam  with  one  gloiy.    Hope  ye  that  my  blood 

Can  quench  the  dreaded  flame  7  and  know  ye  not. 

That  leagued  against  ye  are  the  Just  md  Wiae^ 

And  all  Good  Actions  of  all  agn  past, 

Tea,  your  own  crimes,  and  Truth,  and  God  la  Heaven  7  * 

16. 

"  Slave  !**  quoth  Mohareb,  and  his  Up 

Quiver*d  witii  eager  wntii, 

•<  I  have  thee  I  thou  rtialt  feel  my  peiwia» 

And  in  thy  dungeon  loathsoncneM 

Bot  piece-meal,  limb  from  Bmb !  ** 

And  out  the  l^nrant  rushes, 

And  all  impatient  of  the  thoughts 

That  canker'd  in  his  heart, 

SeAs  in  the  giddiness  of  boisterous  sport 

Short  respite  fhmi  the  avenging  power  within. 

17. 

What  Woman  is  ibe 

So  wrinkled  and  old. 

That  goes  to  the  wood  ? 

She  leans  on  her  staff 

With  a  tottering  stepb 

She  tells  her  bead-string  slow 

Through  flngen  dull*d  by  agk 

The  wanton  boys  benodi  h«r; 

The  babe  In  arms  that  meets  hsr 

Turns  round  with  quick  aUHglil 

And  clings  to  his  nurse*ft  neck. 

18. 

Hai^  I  hark !  the  hunter's  ciy  ; 

Mohareb  has  gone  to  the  chaae. 

The  dogs,  with  eager  ydp^ 

Are  stmggltttg  to  be  Aree ; 

The  hawks  in  flrquent  sloop 

Token  their  haste  for  flight; 

And  couchant  on  the  saddle-bow. 

With  tranquil  eyes  and  talons  sheathed. 

The  ounce  expects  his  liberty. 

19. 
Propt  on  the  staff  that  shakes 
Beneath  her  trambltng 
The  Old  Woman 


nausMMis,    Birt*  wl 


to  hk  vMtb.  which 
fl|rtfv/rwlki. 
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'^     '      '    Halloa!  ItkQoiir 

The  game  i»  up  1 

The  dogs  are  loowd, 

'  Hie  deer  botinda  ov^r  the  plain : 

The  d6g»  porsiie 

Pkr,  fkr  behind 

Thoogh  at  flill  stretch. 

With  eager  ipeed, 

Far,  far  behind. 

But  lot  the  Falcon  o*er  hto  1mb4 

Hovers  with  hostile  wings,  > 

A3tnl  buffets  him  with  blinding  stfokea  1 

Dint  with  the  deafening  strokes 

In  Mind  and  interrupted  course, 

Foor  beast,  he  struggles  on ; 

And  now  the  dogs  are  nigh  I 

How  his  heart  pants  I  you  set 


I  Tlie  hawk  If  used  at  Aleppo  in  taking  the  liare.  **  Ai  soon 
ai  the  ham  li  piit  up,  one,  or  a  hraee  of  the  nearaat  greyhoundt 
m  flipped,  and  the  fileoaer,  galloplac  after  them,  throwg  off 
his  hawk.  The  faaro  cannoi  ran  long,  where  the  hawk  be- 
hare*  pwipwiy  »  but  Mwnetime*  getting  the  start  of  the  doga, 
the  gain*  the  next  hill,  and  escapes.  It  now  and  then  hap- 
pens, wheD  cha  hawk  is  fierce  and  voracious  In  an  unusual  de- 
gree, that  the  hare  is  struck  dead  at  the  first  stroke,  but  that 
is  Terj  uncommon  ;  for  the  hawks  preferred  for  hare-hunting 
are  taught  to  pounce  and  buffet  the  game,  not  to  eelie  It ;  and 
thejr  rise  a  little  between  each  attack,  to  descend  again  with 
fresh  force.  In  thh  manner  the  game  is  ooafltaaedaad  retarded, 
till  the  gt«yh««ida  cone  In."  -^  iKicsfctt. 

The  Shaheen,  or  Falcon  Gentle,  flies  at  a  more  dangerous 
game.  **  Were  there  not,"  saya  the  elder  Russell,  "  several 
gentlemen  now  in  Snglaod  to  bear  witoeas  to  the  truth  of 
what  1  am  going  to  relate,  I  should  hardlj  venture  to  assert 
that,  with  this  Mrd.  which  Is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  thejr 
sometimes  take  large  eagles.  The  hawk,  in  former  times, 
was  taught  to  sclie  the  eagle  under  his  pinion,  and  thus,  de- 
priving bim  of  the  use  or  one  wing,  both  birds  fell  to  the 
ground  together.  But  I  am  lofbrmed,  the  present  mode  is  to 
leach  the  hawk  to  0k  on  the  back  between  the  wings,  which 
has  the  same  efflsct,  onlf  that  the  bird,  tumbliog  down  more 
slowlj,  the  Wsoaer  has  more  time  to  come  in  to  his  hawk's 
assistance ;  boti  Id  either  case,  if  he  be  not  verj  expeditious, 
the  fUcon  is  ioevitablj  destroyed." 

Dr.  Patrick  Russell  sajs,  this  sport  was  dbused  In  his 
time,  probably  from  its  ending  more  frequently  in  the  death 
of  the  lalcon  than  of  the  eagle.  But  he  had  often  seen  the 
shaheen  take  herons  and  storks.  **  The  hawk,  when  thrown 
off,  flies  for  some  time  In  a  horiaontal  Hne.  not  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  than  nounttef  perpendlcularjf  with  astonishing 
swiftness,  he  seises  his  prey  under  the  wing,  and  both  together 
come  tumbling  to  the  ground.  If  the  fakooer  is  not  expedi- 
tions, the  game  soon  disengages  itself." 

**  We  saw  about  twenty  antelopes,  which,  however,  were  so 
very  shy,  that  we  could  not  get  near  enough  to  have  a  shot,  nor 
do  I  think  it  possible  to  take  them  withcmt  hawks,  the  mode 
usually  practiaed  in  those  countries.  The  swiftest  greyhounds 
would  be  of  no  use,  for  the  antelopes  are  much  swifter  of  foot 
than  any  animal  1  ever  saw  before." —Jadksois'«  Jtmrmeif  earr 
Land. 

The  Persiaaa  ferain  tbeir  hawks  thus:  —  "  They  take  the 
whole  skin  H  a  stag,  of  the  head,  body,  and  legs,  and  stuff  it 
with  straw  to  the  shape  of  the  animal.  After  fixing  it  in  the 
place  where  they  usually  train  the  bird,  they  place  his  food 
upon  the  head  of  the  sMflbd  stag,  nd  chiefly  in  the  taro 
eavitles  c^ttae  eyee,  that  tha  Mid  may  ititke  there.  Uaviag 
accuftumed  hia  lisr  emreral  days  to  eat  in  thia  manner*  they 
fluteo  the  feet  of  the  stag  to  a  plank  whkb  runs  upon  whaele, 
whirh  to  drawn  by  cords  from  a  distance ;  and  from  day  today 


The  panting  of  his  hcnrt; 

And  tears  like  humaa  teui 

BoU  down,  nloog  the  big  veins  fever^swoln ; 

And  now  the  denth-swcnt  darkens  his  dun  hide  ;* 

His  fioar,  his  groans,  his  agony,  his  death* 

Are  the  sport,  and  the  jiv,  and  the  triumph  I 

20. 

Halloa!  another  prey, 

The  nimble  Antelope  I 

The  ounce  Is  freed }  one  spring. 

And  his  talons  are  sheathed  in  her  shouldeia. 

And  his  teeth  are  red  in  her  gore. 

There  came  a  sound  from  the  wood. 

Like  the  howl  of  the  winter  wind  at  nlgfa^ 

Around  a  lonely  dwelling; 

The  ounces  whose  gums  were  warm  in  his  prey,' 


they  draw  It  fkiter,  iasensibly  to  aocuslom  the  bixd  not  to  quit 
his  prey ;  and  at  last  they  draw  the  sUg  by  a  horse  at  ftill 
speed.  They  do  the  same  with  the  wild  boar,  the  ass,  the  fox, 
the  hare,  and  other  beasts  of  chase.  They  are  even  taught  to 
stop  a  horseman  at  full  speed,  nor  win  they  quit  him  till  the 
falconer  recalls  them,  and  shows  them  their  fbod.** —  Tiner' 
nkr. 

**  As  the  Persian*  are  very  patient,  and  not  deterred  by 
difliculty,  they  delight  in  tralnltig  tha  crow  In  tlit  laaw  ttao- 
ner  as  the  hawk.*'  ~  Tnenuer. 

**  I  do  not  recellect  in  what  history  or  romance  there  is  a 
tale  of  two  dogs  trained  in  tills  manner  to  destroy  a  tyrant ; 
b«t  J  believe  it  Is  an  historical  fiction.  The  some  stratagem  is 
found  in  Chao-sbi-cu-el,  the  Orphan  of  the  House  of  Chaa 

'*  The  fanners  In  Norway  believe  that  the  eagle  will  some- 
times attack  a  deer.  Tn  this  enterprise,  he  makes  use  of  thto 
stratagem ;  he  soaks  his  wings  In  water,  and  then  covers  them 
with  sand  and  gravel,  with  which  he  fllet  agaiast  tho  deer's 
face,  and  blinds  him  for  a  tiaM;  the  pain  of  thia  sets  him 
running  about  like  a  distracted  creature,  and  frequently  he 
tumbles  down  a  reck  or  some  steep  place,  and  bcpalu  his 
neck :  thus  Im  beoomes  a  prey  to  the  ettfle,**  ^  Pfmtopindan, 

in  the  arms  of  Garibay.  the  historian,  a  stag,  with  an  eagle 
or  hawk  on  his  back,  is  thus  represented.  This  species  of 
falconry  lias  therefore  probably  been  practised  in  Borope. 

*  I  saw  this  appearance  of  death  at  a  boll-flgfat,  tite  detest- 
able amusement  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugneso.  To  the 
honour  of  oor  country,  few  Engltohmen  vlait  these  spec- 
tacles a  second  time. 

>  *•  They  hare  a  beast  called  an  ounce,  spotted  like  a  tiger, 
but  very  gentle  and  taase.  A  horsmnan  carries  it ;  and  on 
perceiving  the  gaaelle,  lets  it  loose :  and  though  the  gaaelle 
is  Incradibly  swift,  it  Is  so  nimble,  that  In  three  bounds  it 
leaps  upon  the  neck  of  its  prey.  The  gaselle  Is  a  sort  of 
small  antelope,  of  which  the  country  is  full  The  otince  im- 
mediate strangles  It  with  its  sharp  talons  ;  but  If  unluckily  it 
misses  its  blow,  and  the  gaselle  escapes,  it  renudnf  upon  the 
spot  ashamed  mid  oonfUsed,  and  at  that  moment  a  child 
might  Uke  or  kill  it  without  iU  attempting  to  defend  Itseu'.'* 
•— roemwiffr. 

"  The  kings  of  Persia  are  Tcry  fond  of  the  chaae«  and  it  is 
principally  In  this  that  they  display  their  magnificence.  It 
happened  one  day  that  Sha-Sefi  wished  to  entertain  all  the 
ambassadors  who  were  at  his  court,  and  there  were  then  mi- 
nisters there  from  Tartary,  Muscovy,  and  India,  lie  led  them 
to  the  chase ;  and  having  taken  hi  their  prrsenca  a  yreat 
number  of  large  animals,  stags,  does,  hinds,  and  wild  Imars, 
be  ImkI  them  ail  dressed  and  eaten  the  same  day  ;  and  while 
they  were  eating,  an  architect  was  ordered  to  erect  a  tower 
in  the  middle  of  Ispahan,  only  with  the  heads  of  these  ani- 
mals :  the  remains  of  it  are  yet  to  be  seen.  When  the  tower 
was  raised  to  ita  proper  height,  the  architect  came  exuUlngly 
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He  hears  the  summoning  sound. 

In  vain  his  master*s  voice. 

No  longer  dreaded  now. 

Calls  and  recalls  with  threatful  tone ; 

Away  to  the  forest  he  goes ; 

For  that  Old  Woman  had  laid 

Her  shriveird  finger  on  her  shrivell'd  lips. 

And  whistled  with  a  long,  long  breath ; 

And  that  long  breath  was  the  sound 

Like  the  howl  of  the  winter  wind  at  night. 

Around  a  lonely  dwelling. 

21. 

Mohareb  knew  her  not. 

As  to  the  chaise  he  went. 

The  glance  of  his  proud  eye 

Passing  in  scorn  o*er  age  and  wretchedness. 

She  stands  in  the  depth  of  the  wood. 

And  panting  to  her  feet. 

Fawning  and  fearful,  creeps 

The  ounce  by  charms  constrained. 

Wen  may'st  thou  fear,  and  vainly  dost  thou  fiiwn  I 

Her  form  is  changed,  her  visage  new. 

Her  power,  her  art  the  same  I 
It  is  Khawla  that  stands  in  the  wood. 

22. 

She  knew  the  place  where  the  Mandrake  grew. 
And  round  the  neck  of  the  ounce. 
And  round  the  Mandrake*s  head. 
She  tightens  the  ends  of  her  cord. 

Her  ears  are  closed  with  wax. 
And  her  prest  finger  fiistens  them. 

Deaf  as  the  Adder,  when,  with  grounded  head. 


to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  the  banquet  with  the  anbasia- 
dori,  and  Inronned  him  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  flnUh 
the  work  well,  but  the  head  of  somo  large  beast  for  the  point. 
The  Prince  in  his  drunkenness,  and  with  a  design  of  showing 
the  ambassadors  how  absolute  he  was  OTer  his  subjects, 
turned  sternly  to  the  architect  —  *  You  are  right/  said  he, 
'  and  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  better  head  than  your 
own.*  The  unhappy  man  was  obliged  to  lose  his  head,  and 
the  royal  order  was  immediately  executed."  —  Tavrmifr. 

1  **  A  serpent  which  that  aspldis 
Is  cleped.  of  his  kinde  hath  this, 
That  he  the  stone,  noblest  or  all. 
The  whiche  that  men  carbuncle  call, 
Bereth  in  his  head  above  on  bight. 
For  whiche,  whan  that  a  man  by  slight 
The  stone  to  wynne,  and  him  to  dante. 
With  his  carecte  him  wolde  enchante, 
Anone  as  he  perceireth  that 
He  leyth  dowiie  his  one  ear  all  plat 
Unto  the  ground,  and  halt  it  fast. 
And  eke  that  other  eare  als  faste 
He  stoppeth  with  his  taille  so  sore. 
That  he  the  wordes,  lasse  or  more 
Of  his  enchantement  ne  bereth. 
And  In  this  wise  himself  he  skiereth. 
So  that  he  hath  the  wordes  wayred. 
And  thus  his  eare  is  nought  decelved.**->Gotrfr. 

*'  E  *l  tir  cb*  area  lo  'ncantatore  scorto, 
Acci6  che  le  parole  sue  non  oda, 
Aveva  1'  uno  orecchio  in  terra  porto, 
E  1  altro  s*  ha  turato  con  la  coda.*'—  Pulei. 

Does  not  "  the  deaf  adder,  that  bearetb  not  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely,**  allude  to  some 


And  drcled  form,  both  avenoet  of  found 

Barr*d  safely,  one  slant  eye 

Watches  the  charmer's  lips 

Waste  on  the  wind  his  bailled  witchery.! 

The  spotted  otmce  so  beautiftil. 

Springs  forceful  fVom  the  scooige ; 

With  that  the  dying  plant  all  agooj. 

Feeling  its  life-strings  ciack, 

Utter'd  the  unimaginable  groan 

That  none  can  hear  and  live. 

23. 

Then  from  her  victim  servant  Khawla  loosed 

The  precious  poison.     Next  with  naked  band. 

She  pluck*d  the  boughs  of  the  roancblned ; 

And  of  the  wormy  wax  she  took. 

That,  fh>m  the  perforated  tree  forced  oat,' 

Bewray'd  its  insect-parent's  work  within. 

24. 

In  a  cavern  of  the  wood  she  sita. 
And  moulds  the  wax  to  human  fonn  ; 

And,  as  her  fingers  kneaded  it. 

By  magic  accents,  to  the  mystic  shape. 

Imparted  with  the  life  of  Thalab% 

In  all  its  passive  powers. 

Mysterious  sympathy. 

Mlth  the  mandrake  and  the  tiMMvfchi— a 

She  builds  her  pile  aocunt 

She  lays  her  finger  to  the  pile. 

And  blue  and  green  the  Utah 

Glows  with  emitted  fire, 

A  fire  to  kindle  that  stnuoge  ftid  meet.' 


snake  that  cannot  be  enticed  by  mnslc,  as  they 

Egypt? 

*  '*  As  for  the  wax.  It  Is  the  finest  and  whItMt  theft  ma^  te 
had,  though  of  bees ;  and  there  Is  such  plenty  aa  aarew  il» 
whole  empire.  Several  prorlnoN  prodoee  It,  bat  llMi  oT  Ra. 
quam  exceeds  all  the  others,  as  well  lo  quantity  as 
It  is  gathered  in  the  province  of  Xantttng.  upon 
hot  in  that  of  Huquam,  upon  large  ones,  m  Mf  « thOMof  tte 
Indian  pagods.or  chesnut  trees  in  Bnrape.  The 
has  found  to  produce  it,  to  oa  appea.  _ 

There  is  in  this  province  a  creature  or  insect,  of^ 
of  a  flea,  so  sharp  at  stinging,  that  It  not  only 
skins  of  men  and  beasts,  but  the  bongbs  and  bodka  of  Ite 
trees.    Those  of  the  province  of  Xantung  un  wu 
where  the  Inhabitants  gather  their  eggs  froaa  the 
carry  them  to  sell  In  the  province  of  Huqaaa.  Iia  the 
there  come  ttum  these  eggs  certain  woms,  which*  ah. . 
beginning  of  the  summer,  they  place  aft  the  foot  of  the 
whence  they  creep  up.  spreading  ttcmselvee  \ 
over  all  the  branches.  Having  placed  fhimailna 
gnaw,  pierce,  and  bore  to  the  very  pith, 
ment  they  convert  into  wax,  as  white  as 
drive  oat  of  the  mouth  of  the  hole  thty  havo 
remains  congealed  In  drops  by  the  wind  and  eold. 
owners  of  the  tree*  gather  It,  and  make  it  Isrio    _ 
do,  which  are  sold  about  China.**  ~  Ooarltf  C*nr^^ 

Du  Halde's  account  Is  eoinewhat  dlflhrent  fhaa  tMa  «  *  ike 
wonns,"  he  says,  "  fasten  on  the  leaves  of  tba  tra%  ^A  la  a 
short  time  form  comba  of  wax,  noch  sasaller  thaa 
combs.** 

s  It  being  notorious  that  fire  enters  Into  the 
of  a  devil,  because  he  breathes  smoke  aad  (lames,  there  te  m 
obvious  propriety  In  suppoalng  every  witch  her 
box,  as  they  approximate  to  diaboUe  aatiwe.    I  am 
I  have  not  the  Hlerarehle  of  the  Bleaaed  Angeh  to  rafoe  le; 


It 
the 
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25. 
Befbre  the  Ore  the  placed  the  imaged  wax : 
**  There,  waste  away  1'*  the  Enchantress  cried,* 
•*  And  with  thee  waste  Hodelrah's  Son !  ** 

26. 

Fool  I  fiool !  go  thaw  the  everlasting  ice. 

Whose  polar  mountains  bound  the  human  reign. 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven  t 

The  doom*d  Destroyer  wears  Abdaldar's  ring ; 

Against  the  danger  of  his  horoscope 

Yourselves  have  shielded  him ; 

And  on  the  sympathizing  wax, 

'Hie  unadmitted  flames  play  powerlessly. 

As  the  cold  moon-beam  on  a  plain  of  snow. 

27. 

•^  Curse  thee  I  curse  thee  I  **  cried  the  flendly  woman, 

**  Hast  thou  yet  a  spell  of  safety  ?  " 

And  in  the  raging  flames 

She  threw  the  Imaged  wax. 

It  lay  amid  the  flames,^ 

Like  Folycarp  of  old, 

When,  by  the  glories  of  the  burning  stake 

0*er-vauIted,  his  grey  hairs 

Curl*d,  life-Uke,  to  the  fire 

That  haloed  round  his  saintly  brow. 

28. 

**  Wherefore  Is  this  I**  cried  Rhawla,  and  she  stampt 

Thrice  on  the  cavern  floor : 

"Maimuna!  Malmunal** 

Thrice  on  the  floor  she  stampt, 


,  taj  tbe  best  authorities,  I  could  show  that  It  li  the 
trtck  of  PwlmlHib  to  parody  the  costume  of  religion.  The 
luflaiMMbOlty  of  taints  maj  be  abundantly  examplcd. 
«*  It  happenad  upon  a  tyme,  before  St.  Elflcd  was  chosen 
chat  beinf  In  the  church  at  mattins,  before  day,  with 
of  her  sisters,  and  going  Into  the  mlddest,  according 
to  the  caatume,  to  read  a  lesson,  the  candle  wherewith  she 
saw  to  raad,  chanced  to  be  put  out ;  and  thereupon  wanting 
Upfat,  there  came  from  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  such  an 
escvediag  brlglttnesse  upon  the  suddaine,  that  not  only  ber- 
a^ire.  bos  all  tbe  rest  of  the  quire  also,  might  read  by  It."— 
EmiiUak  Marfi^roioge,  1606. 

1>ead  aafoCa  have  frequently  possessed  this  phosphoric  qua* 
lily,  like  roCfeo  wood  or  dead  fish.  **  St.  Bridget  was  Interred 
ac  tbe  tDwvc  of  Dunne,  In  the  province  of  Ulster,  In  the 
tmBtm  togfsotber  with  the  venerablp  bodyes  of  St.  Patrlcke 
a>d  St.  Colombe,  which  was  afterward  miraculously  reveyled 
to  tbe  bishop  of  that  |riace,  as  he  was  praying  one  night  late 
ta  (He  cbuTvb,  about  the  yeare  of  Christ  1176,  over  which 
there  shioed  a  great  light.'*  —  Ei^tiik  Martyrologe. 

•*  So,  wben  the  onrse  of  Uohainmed  first  entered  the  cham- 
ber of  AflSfeaa  bfs  mother,  she  saw  a  coruscating  splendour, 
wbicb  eras  the  light  of  the  infant  prophet,  so  that  Amena 
areer  ktvdled  ber  lamp  at  night."  ^  Maraeei. 

AxMtber  Mohammedan  miracle,  of  the  same  genus.  Is  no 

vay«  inaprobable.  "  When  tbe  head  of  Hosein  was  brought  to 

CouflUi,  the  governor's  gates  were  closed,  and  Haula,  the 

beflrer,  took  It  to  his  own  house.    He  awoke  his  wife,  and 

told  her  what  had  so  speedily  brought  him  home.    *  I  bring 

wfth  me.*  said  be,  *  the  roost  valuable  present  that  could  pos- 

I    iiMy  be  made  to  tbe  Caliph.'  And  the  woman  asking  eagerly 

I   vbtf  It  eoold  be?   *T1m»  head  of  Hosein,*  hS  answered; 

I   •  here  ft  ia  ;  I  an  sent  with  It  to  the  governor.*    Immediately 

I   ^be  eprufig  ttam  the  bed,  not  that  she  was  shocked  or  ter- 


Then  to  the  rocky  gateway  glanced 

Her  eager  eyes,  and  Maimuna  was  there. 

**  Nay,  Sister,  nay  I  *'  quoth  she,  »  Mohareb*s  life 

Is  link'd  with  Thalaba's ! 

Nay,  Sister,  nay  I  the  plighted  oath  1 

The  common  sacrament  I " 


29. 

*«  Idiot  I**  said  Khawla,  **  one  must  die,  or  all  1 

Faith  kept  with  him  were  treason  to  the  rest. 

^hy  lies  the  wax  like  marble  in  the  flre  ? 

What  powerful  amulet 

Protects  Hodelrah's  Son  ?  " 


30. 

Cold,  marble-cold,  the  wax 

Lay  on  the  raging  pile, 

Cold  in  that  white  intensity  of  flre. 

The  Bat,  that  with  her  hook'd  and  leathery  wings 

Clung  to  the  cave-roof,  loosed  her  hold, 

Death-sickening  with  tbe  heat ; 

The  Toad,  which  to  the  darkest  nook  had  crawl'd, 

Panted  fast  with  fever  pain ; 

The  Viper  from  her  nest  came  forth, 

Leading  her  quicken'd  brood, 

That,  sportive  with  the  warm  delight,  roll*d  out 

llieir  thin  curls,  tender  as  the  tendril  rings, 

Ere  the  green  beauty  of  their  brittle  youth 

Grows  brown,  and  toughens  in  the  summer  sun. 

Cold,  marble-cold,  the  wax 

Lay  on  the  raging  pile, 

The  silver  qtdverlng  of  tbe  element 

0*er  its  pale  surftu%  shedding  a  dim  gloss. 

rifled  at  the  sight,  for  the  Arabian  women  were  accustomed 
to  follow  the  army,  and  habituated  to  tbe  sight  of  blood  and 
massacre ;  but  Hosein,  by  Fatlma,  his  mother,  was  grandson 
of  tbe  prophet,  and  this  produced  an  astonishing  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  woman.  *  By  the  apostle  of  God  I  *  she  ex- 
claimed, *  I  will  never  again  lie  down  with  a  man  who  has 
brought  me  the  head  of  hl>  grandson.'  The  Moslem,  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  bis  nation,  bad  many  wives,  sent 
for  another,  who  was  not  so  conscientious.  Yet  the  presence 
of  the  head,  which  was  placed  upon  a  table,  prevented  her 
from  sleeping,  *  because,'  she  said,  *  she  saw  a  great  glory 
playing  around  It  all  night.*  **^Marignif. 

After  Aifonso  de  Castro  had  been  martyred  In  one  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  his  body  was  thrown  Into  the  sea.  But  It 
was  in  a  few  days  brought  back  by  Providence  to  tbe  spot 
where  he  had  suffered,  the  wounds  fresh  as  if  Just  opened, 
and  so  strange  and  beautlftil  a  splendour  flowing  fhmi  them, 
that  It  was  evident  the  fountain  of  such  a  light  must  be  that 
body  whose  spirit  was  In  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  happiness. 

The  Moors  taiterpreted  one  of  these  pMtu/tkorie  miracles, 
with  equal  Ingenuity,  to  favour  their  own  creed.  A  light  was 
seen  every  night  over  the  tomb  of  a  Maronlte  whom  they  had 
martyred;  and  they  said  the  priest  was  not  only  tortured 
with  fire  in  hell,  but  his  very  body  burnt  in  the  grave.— 
Faseonceltot. 

1  A  well-known  ceremony  of  witchcraft,  old  as  classical 
superstition,  and  probably  not  yet  wholly  disbelieved. 

3  Beautifully  hath  Milton  pabited  this  legend.  **  The  fire, 
when  it  came  to  proof,  would  not  do  his  work ;  but,  starling 
qff/fie  afuU  taa/tom  Me  hmH,  did  but  reflect  a  golden  light 
upon  his  unvlolated  limbs,  exhaling  such  a  sweet  odour,  as  If 
all  the  Incense  of  Arabia  bad  been  burning."  -^QfPreUUical 
EptBcopacy. 
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31. 

Amid  the  red  and  fiery  smoke. 

Watching  the  portent  stnuige. 

The  blue-eyed  Sorceress  and  her  Sister  stood. 

Seeming  a  ruined  Angel  by  the  side 

Of  Spirit  bom  in  helL 

Maimuna  raised  at  length  her  thoughtful  eyes  t 

**  Whence,  Sister,  was  the  wax  ? 

The  work  of  the  worm,  or  the  bee? 

Nay  then  I  marvel  not  I 

It  were  as  wise  to  bring  from  Ararat 

The  fore- world's  wood  to  build  the  magic  pile,i 

And  feed  it  firom  the  balm  bower,  through  whose  veins 

The  Martyr's  blood  sends  such  a  virtue  out 

That  the  fond  mother  from  beneath  its  shade 

Wreathes  the  hom*d  viper  round  her  playful  child.^ 

This  is  the  eternal,  universal  strife  I 

There  is  a  Grave- wax, . .  I  have  seen  the  Gouls  > 

Fig]}t  for  the  dainty  at  their  banqueting.'*. . 

32. 

"  Excellent  Witch ! "  quoth  Khawla !  and  she  went 

To  the  cave-arch  of  entrance,  and  scowl'd  up, 

Mocking  the  blessed  Sun : 

<*  Shine  thou  in  Heaven,  but  I  will  shadow  Earth  I 

t  **  On  Mount  Ararat,  which  it  called  Lubar,  or  the  de- 
scending place,  is  an  abbey  of  St.  Gregorie's  Monks.  These 
Monks,  if  any  list  to  believe  them,  say  that  there  remaineth 
yet  some  part  of  the  arke,  kept  by  angels ;  which  if  any  seeke 
'to  ascend,  carrie  them  backe  as  farre  in  the  night,  as  they 
baTe  climbed  in  the  day." — Purchtu. 

*  A  thicket  of  balm  trees  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  f^om  the 
blood  of  the  Moslem  slain  at  Beder. 

"  iClianus  avoacheth,  that  those  vipers  which  breed  in  the 
proTincea  of  Arabia,  although  they  do  bite,  yet  their  biting  Is 
not  venomous,  because  they  doe  frade  on  the  baulme  tree,  and 
•leepe  under  the  shadow  thereof.*'.— TyMwury  qf  AndaU  and 
Modem  Timet. 

"  The  balsam  tree  is  nearly  of  the  same  site  as  a  sprig  of 
myrtle,  and  Ita  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  herb  sweet  marjo- 
ram. Vipers  take  up  their  residence  about  these  plants,  and 
are  In  some  places  more  numerous  than  in  others ;  for  the 
juice  of  the  balsam  tree  is  their  sweetest  food,  and  they  are 
delighted  with  the  shade  produced  by  its  leaves.  When  the 
time  therefore  arrives  for  gathering  the  juice  of  this  tree, 
tbe  Arabians  come  Into  the  sacred  grove,  each  of  them  hold- 
ing two  twigs.  By  shaking  these,  they  put  to  flight  the 
vipers;  fSor  they  are  unwilling  to  kill  them,  because  they 
consider  them  as  the  sacred  inhabitants  of  the  balsam.  And 
if  It  liappens  tliat  any  one  is  wounded  by  a  viper,  the  wound 
resemblet  that  which  Is  msde  by  Iron,  but  is  not  attended 
with  any  dangerous  consequences ;  for  these  animals  being 
fed  with  the  juice  of  the  balsam  tree,  which  Is  the  most  odo- 
riferous of  all  trees,  their  poison  becomes  changed  from  a 
deadly  quality  Into  one  wtilch  produces  a  milder  effect."-. 
Pmuumuu. 

"  The  Inhabitants  of  Helicon  say,  that  none  of  the  herbs  or 
roots  which  are  produced  In  this  mountain,  are  destructive  to 
mankind.  They  add,  that  the  pastures  here  even  debilitate 
the  venom  of  serpents ;  so  that  those  who  are  frequently  bit 
by  serpents  In  this  part,  escape  the  danger  with  greater  ease 
than  If  they  were  of  the  nation  of  the  PsylU,  or  bad  discovered 
an  antidote  against  po\Mon."-~Patttamias. 

>  The  common  people  of  England  have  long  been  ac^ 
foalntad  with  this  change  which  muscular  fibre  undergoes. 
Before  the  dreumsiaiice  was  known  to  phllosophf  rs,  1  have 
heard  them  express  a  dislike  and  loathing  to  S|)ermacell,  be- 
cause It  was  dead  man's  fat. 
*  **  The  Persians  are  strangely  superstitious  about  the 


Thou  wilt  not  shorten  day. 

But  I  wUl  hasten  darkness  1"    Then  the  WUch 

B^gan  a  magic  song. 

One  long  low  tone,  through  teeth  hatf-doard. 

Through  lips  alow-moving,  mnttafed  alow; 

One  long-oonttoned  breath. 

Till  to  her  eyes  a  daxker  yeUomma 

Was  driven,  and  fuller-swoln  the  pnmineiit  vctei 

On  her  loose  throat  grew  black. 

Then  looking  upward,  thrice  ahe  fareatbeA 

Into  the  face  of  Heaven ; 

The  baneful  breath  infected  Hcseca; 

A  mihlewing  fog  It  spread 

Darker  and  daricer  ;  so  the  evening  sun 

FOur'd  his  unentering  glory  on  the  mist. 

And  it  was  night  below. 


<( 


•s« 


33. 

Bring  now  the  wax,**  quoth  Khawla,  «*i 

The  mine  that  yields  it*'    Forth  went 

In  mist  and  darkness  went  the  Soroereas  forth  i 

And  she  hath  reach'd  the  Place  of  Tamha, 

And  in  their  sepulchres  the  Dead 

Feel  feet  unholy  trampling  over  Uicm.^ 


burial  of  thdr  kings.    For,  fcartng  test  by  i 
any  enchantments  should  be  practised  vpoii 
the  prejudice  of  their  children,  they  eoneeal,  as 
them  lies,  the  real  place  of  interment. 

'*  To  this  end,  they  send  to  several  pli 
of  lead,  with  others  of  wood,  which  they  caU  Ta 
bury  all  alike  with  the  same  magnlflcence.  lo  thie  \ 
they  delude  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  whe  < 
by  the  outside  In  which  of  the  cofllns  the  reid  body  i 
Not  but  it  might  be  discovered  liy  snch  as  would  pa 
selves  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  doing  ft.  Aad  tInB  ts 
shall  be  reUted  in  the  life  of  Habas  the  Great,  that  tw«4«« 
of  these  coffins  were  conveyed  to  twelve  of  the 
Mosques,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  riches,  but  of 
which  they  enclosed ;  and  yet  n<>body  knew  In  wbldb  td  the 
twelve  the  king's  body  was  laid,  though  the  coauDOh  bcfief  ». 
that  It  was  deposited  at  Ardevil. 

**  It  Is  also  said  In  the  life  of  Sefle  I.,  that  there  wvfv  tbfw 
coffins  carried  to  three  several  places,  as  if  there  bad  t«n>  a 
triple  production  from  one  body,  though  h  were  a  itHg 
almost  certainly  known,  that  the  coffin  where  Che  tedy  wa# 
laid  was  carried  to  the  same  city  of  Rom,  and  to  tfhe  aanr 
place  where  the  deceased  king  commanded  the  body  el*  )ai» 
deceased  father  to  be  carried.**— CftAntfit. 

"  They  Imagine  the  dead  are  capable  of  pahi.  A 
gentleman  had  one  day  Ignorantly  strayed  amosig  tbr  \ 
and  a  Moor,  after  much  wrangling,  obliged  Una  to g«  fcK«i 
the  Cadi.  The  gentleman  complained  of  violmce,  and  aasm#o 
he  had  committed  no  crime  ;  but  the  judge  taifbnned  M«  ^* 
was  mistaken,  for  that  the  poor  dead  suffered  wl 
on  by  Christian  feet.  Mulry  Ishmaet  once  had 
bring  one  of  his  wives  through  a  bnrlal-groaad. 
people  removed  the  bones  of  thef  r  relations,  and 
said,  he  would  neither  suffer  the  living  nor  ttie  d««d  I0 
in  peace."— CAniMT.    Additional  Ckap,  If  tke  Trimtdinaar. 

Were  the   Moorish  superstition  true,  there  wonM  ha** 
been  some  monkish  merit  in  the  last  request  of  9t.  S« 
**  When  he  was  ready  to  depart  out  of  this  wnrid,  W 
manded  (for  humilityes  sake)  his  body  to  be  burled  a 
church-yard,  whereon  every  one  might  tread  with  their 
—  Englitk  Marl^olage. 

There  Is  a  story  recorded,  how  that  Si.  Frftbstane  *  wm 
wont  every  day  to  say  masse  and  office  for  the  dead ;  acid  <«• 
evening  as  he  walked  In  the  chorcb-yard,  redtfk^  Chr  mM. 
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84. 
Tboa  startwty  MalnnEiia, 
BecmK  tbs  bnat  ii  in  thy  lifted  locks  I 
X»  Khtfrta'fl  qiell  so  weak  ? 
Suridn  cmie  the  hreeae  and  Btrooff ; 
htxtf  wakt  wherewith  the  longs  oppreet 
laboarliig  late,  flies  now  heinre  the  gale. 
Thin  as  an  Infimt's  breath. 
Seen  in  the  sonsfalne  of  an  autumn  froet 
mMtfn  it  came,  and  soon  its  worti  was  done, 

And  suddenly  It  ceased ; 
CJBwdlrst  and  calm  it  left  the  flrmaaaent> 
And  beaatlfUl  in  the  hlue  sky 
Afose  the  summer  Moon. 


3ft. 
heard  the  quickened  action  of  her  blood. 
She  felt  the  fever  in  her  cheeks. 
Daunted,  yet  desperate,  in  a  tomb 
[fciiiiiH^,  with  ImpioaB  hand  she  traced 
Ctrdes  and  squares  and  trines 
And  magle  chamcten, 
Tin,  riTCB  by  her  chann%  the  tomb 


;,  when  he  came  to  reqtue$amt  impaee^  the  rojtn  in  the 
Mde  aoswcre  sload,  and  lald,  Ameu,**^ 

•^  I  ufantrwd  at  Damaicut,**  uf  s  Thevenot,  "  that  the 
Tarfca  leeiTO  a  hole  of  tbrte  flngen*  breadth  lu  diameter,  on 
the  Sop  «f  their  timibi  (where  there  is  a  channel  of  earth  oyer 
tiw  dead  body),  that  serrei  to  cool  the  dead ;  for  the  women, 
-on  Thundaj  to  pray,  wlUch  they  never  fid!  to  do 
they  pour  in  water  by  that  hole  to  reft-eih  them, 
:b  their  thlnt ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  grave,  they 
large  branch  of  box,  and  leave  it  there,  to  keep  the 
dmd  cooL  Tbey  have  another  no  leu  pleasant  custom,  and 
Uut  Is,  wbea  a  woman  hath  lost  her  husband,  she  still  asks 
bu  eowkiwl  about  her  aflhirs.  For  instance,  she  will  go  to  his 
f*aTe.  and  tell  him  that  such  a  person  hath  wronged  her,  or 
Ihift  saeh  a  nan  would  marry  her,  and  thereupon  asks  his 
what  she  should  do^  having  done  so,  she  returns 
expecting  the  answer,  which  her  late  husband  falls  not 
give  her  the  night  following.** 
>  The  Mohammedan  tradition  Is  even  more  horrible  than 
thia.  The  corpse  of  tiie  wicked  Is  gnawed  and  stung  till  the 
by  ninety-nine  dragons,  with  seven  heads  each ; 
say.  their  sins  will  become  venomous  beasts,  the 
stinging  like  dragons,  the  smaller  like  scor- 
tlie  others  like  serpents  i  drcumstances  which 
in  a  flguratlve  sense  —  5<ilr*s  PreUminarjf 

This  MalioBinedao  tale  muj  be  traced  to  the  Scripture ; 
worm  dieth  not/* 

aleo  believe.  "  that  after  a  man  Is  burled,  the  soul  re- 
tains to  tiM  body,  and  that  two  very  terrible  angels  come  into 
the  gave,  the  one  called  Mtmkfr,  and  the  other  Gttanequir^ 
*bo  take  bim  by  tlie  heed,  and  make  him  kneel,  and  that,  for 
leaiifiisi  tlkey  leave  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  their 
tbst  the  angels  who  make  them  kneel  may  take  hold  of 
't.  AMtr  that.  tiM  angels  examine  him  In  this  manner: 
'  Who  ta  thy  God,  thy  religion,  and  prophet  ?  *  and  he  an- 
iwcvs  thoa:  *  My  God  Is  the  true  God ;  my  religion  Is  the 
true  rdfg:iaa  ;  and  my  prophet  Is  Mahomet.*  But  If  that  man 
gad  hfiaaeif  to  be  guilty,  and  being  afiraid  of  their  tortures, 
iksU  say,  *  Too  an  my  God  and  my  prophet,  and  It  Is  In  you 
that  1  bettrre.*  At  such  an  answer,  these  angeb  smite  him 
with  aas^se  of  ire,  and  depart ;  and  the  earth  squeeses  the  poor 
vrefch  ao  hard,  that  his  mother's  milk  comes  running  out  of 
his  Boae.  After  tlut  come  two  other  angels,  bringing  an  ugty 


Yawn*d  and  disclosed  its  dead ; 

Malmnna's  eyes  were  opened,  and  she  saw 

The  secrets  of  the  Grave. 

36. 

There  sate  a  Spirit  In  the  vault. 

In  shape.  In  hue,  in  lineaments,  like  life ; 

And  by  him  couch'd,  as  if  intrancefl. 
The  hundred-headed  Worm  that  never  dies. 

87. 

*'  Nay,  Sofocress  t  not  to-night  I'*  the  Spirit  cried, 

*•  The  flesh  in  which  I  sinn'd  may  rest  to-night 

Wtam  sttflbrtng ;  all  things,  even  I,  to-night. 

Even  the  Damn'd,  repose  t " 

38. 

The  flesh  of  Kaimuoa 

Crept  on  her  bones  with  terror,  and  her  knees 

Trembled  with  their  trembling  weight 

"  Only  this  Sabbath  I  and  at  dawn  the  Worm 

Will  wake,  and  this  poor  flesh  must  grow  to  meet 

The  gnawing  of  his  hundred  poison-mouths  1  ^ 

Ood  I  Qod  I  is  there  no  mercy  after  death  1** 


creature  with  them,  that  represents  his  sins  and  bad  deeds, 
changed  into  that  form ;  then,  opening  a  window,  they  depart 
into  hell,  and  the  man  remains  there  with  that  ugly  creature, 
being  continually  tormented  with  the  sight  of  It,  and  the 
common  miseries  of  the  damned,  until  the  day  of  judgement, 
when  both  go  to  hell  together.  But  If  he  had  lived  well,  and 
made  the  first  answer  above-mentioned,  they  bring  htm  a 
lovely  creature,  which  represents  his  good  actions,  changed 
into  that  form ;  then,  the  angels  opening  a  wludow,  go  away 
to  paradise,  and  the  lovely  creature  remains,  which  gives  him 
a  great  deal  of  content,  and  stays  with  him  until  the  day  of 
Judgement,  when  both  are  received  into  paradise."— TA^v^- 
noi. 

Monkish  ingenuity  has  Invented  something  not  unlike  this 
Mohammedan  article  of  Iktth. 

*•  St.  Elphcge,**  salth  William  of  Malmesbury,  "  In  his 
tender  years  took  the  monastic  habit  at  Dirherst,  then  a  small 
monastery,  and  now  only  an  empty  monument  of  antiquity. 
There,  after  he  had  continued  awhile,  aspiring  to  greater 
perfection,  he  went  to  Bath,  where,  enclosing  himself  In  a 
secret  cell,  he  employed  his  mind  in  contemplation  of  celes- 
tial things.  To  him  there,  after  a  short  time,  were  congre- 
gated a  great  number  of  religious  persons,  detfrtng  his  in- 
structions and  directions:  and  among  them,  being  many, 
there  were  some  who  gave  themselves  to  licentious  feasting 
and  drinking  In  the  night  time,  their  spiritual  father.  St. 
Hphege,  not  knowing  of  It.  But  Almighty  God  did  not  a  long 
time  suffer  this  their  licence ;  but,  at  midnight,  struck  with  a 
sudden  death  one  who  was  the  ringleader  In  this  licentious- 
ness, In  the  chamber  where  they  pracdsed  snch  excesses. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  holy  man  being  at  his  prayers,  was 
interrupted  by  a  great  nolae,  proceeding  out  of  ttie  same 
chamber,  and  wondering  at  a  thing  so  unaccustoened,  he 
went  softly  to  the  door,  looking  In  through  certain  clefts,  he 
saw  two  devils  of  a  vast  stature,  which,  with  frequent  strokes, 
as  of  hammers,  tormented  the  llveless  carkeyf;  ft'om  whene<» 
notwithstanding,  proceeded  loud  elamonri,  as  destrfng  help< 
But  his  tormentours  answered,  *  Thon  dMst  not  Obey  God, 
selfher  will  we  thee.*  This,  the  next  morning,  the  holy 
man  related  to  the  rest ;  and  no  wonder  If  hit  cempaninns 
became  afterward  more  abstemions.**— Ovaiy. 

There  is  another  ceremony  to  be  ondergooe  at  tb^  Mne 
of  death,  which  Is  described  in  a  most  barbarous  mixtunA 
of  Ar^c  and  Spanish.  The  original  is  given  for  lu  slng«i«. 
larity:  — 
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89. 

Soul-ttruck,  she  nith'd  away. 

She  fled  the  Place  of  Tombe, 

She  cast  herself  upon  the  earth, 

All  agony,  and  tumult,  and  despair. 


**  S«pa  todo  MotUm  que  quando  viene  a  la  maerte,  que 
lenria  AUak  cinco  Atmataque$.  El  primero  rteoe  quando 
Imnruk  (la  alma)  ecU  en  la  garganta,  j  dise  le.  Ye  fijo  da 
Adam  que  ci  de  tu  cuerpo  el  for^udo,  que  tan  falaco  et  oy  ? 
J  que  ei  de  tu  lengua  la  fiU>lante,  como  se  enmudercido  el  dia 
de  oy  ?  7  que  et  de  tu  conpania  y  parientet  7  07  te  deaaran 
•olo.  Y  viene  lalmalae  legondo,  quando  le  meten  la  mor- 
taja,  y  dize  le,  y«  fljo  de  Adam,  que  et  de  lo  que  tenlas  de  la 
requesa  piira  la  povreaa  ?  y  que  et  de  lo  que  al^atte  del  poblado 
para  el  yermo  ?  7  que  et  de  lo  que  al^aite  del  tola^o  para  la 
loledad  ?  Y  Tiene  lahmalac  teroero  quando  lo  ponen  en  lanaas 
(lasandas),  y  dlie  le.  Ye  4Jo  de  Adam,  oy  camlnarat  camino 
que  nunca  lo  caminea  mat  luente  qu*  el ;  el  dia  de  oy  verat 
jente  que  nunca  la  yc7erte  nunca  Jamat ;  el  dia  de  07  enta- 
raras  en  caia  que  nunca  entaratte  en  mat  eiterecha  qu*  ella 
jamat  ni  mat  etcura.  Y  viene  lalmalae  quarto,  quando  lo 
meten  en  la  fuetta  7  quirida,  7  diie.  Ye  flJo  de  Adam,  ayer 
erat  lobre  la  carra  (to  la  tterra  alegre  7  go7oao.  07  terai  en  tu 
Tientre ;  7  buen  dia  te  Tino  ti  tu  eret  en  la  garacia  de  AUah^  7 
mal  dia  te  vino  ti  tu  eret  en  la  ira  de  AUak,  Y  rlene  UUmatae 
cinqueoo  quando  etta  toterrado  7  quirida,  7  dlte.  Ye  flJo  de 
Adam  07  quedarat  tolo  7  aunque  quedaremot  con  tu  no  apo- 
roTcJariamot  ninguna  cota ;  a  tpelegado  eiialgo  7  detat  lo 
para  otri ;  el  dia  de  07  terat  en  kdjenna  (paraifso)  Tic7Uto,  o 
en  el  ftiego  penoto.  Aquettot  cinco  Almaiaqties  tienen  por 
mandamlento  de  AUak  a  todo  peretona  en  el  pato  de  la 
muerte.  Rogemoi  de  AUaA  not  ponga  por  la  rogarye  7  a^ad- 
kita  (mereclffliento)  de  nuettoroalna^i  (prorete)  Mohammad 
(taOa  aUako  alaifU  wuaUam)  not  ponga  de  lot  lierrot  obi- 
dlentet,  que  meretcamot  ter  tegurot  del  etpanto  de  la  ftietta 
7  deitot  cincot  aJmataquee  por  tu  tanto  airakma  (mitere- 
oordia)  7  peadad.  Amen.**>-J<ralieiM  de*  Manmectiti  de  la 
BiU.  NaUonaU,  t.  Ir.  636. 

**  Let  ever7  Motlem  know,  that  when  be  comet  to  die, 
Allah  tends  fl?e  Almalaquet  to  him.*  The  flrtt  comet  when 
the  loul  it  in  the  throat,  and  ta7t  to  him,  *  Now,  ton  of 
Adam,  what  it  become  of  th7  bod7.  the  ftrong,  which  it  to- 
da7  to  Teeble  ?  And  what  it  become  of  th7  tongue,  the  talker, 
that  it  thut  made  dumb  to-da7  ?  And  where  are  th7  com- 
paniont  and  th7  kin  ?  To-da7  the7  hare  left  tbee  alone.* 
And  the  tecond  Almalac  comet  when  the7  put  on  the  winding- 
theet,  and  ta7t, '  Now,  ton  of  Adam,  what  it  become  of  the 
richet  which  thou  hadtt,  in  thit  poTert7  7  And  where  are 
the  peopled  landt  which  were  thine,  in  thit  detolation  7  And 
where  are  the  pleaturet  which  were  thine,  in  thit  tolitarlnett  7 ' 
And  the  third  Almalac  comet  when  the7  place  him  upon  the 
bier,  and  ta7t,  *  Now,  ton  of  Adam,  to-da7  thou  thalt  trarel  a 
Journe7,  than  which  thou  ha^t  nerer  travelled  longer ;  to-da7 
thou  thalt  tee  a  people,  inch  at  thou  hatt  never  teen  before ; 
to-da7  thou  thalt  enter  a  houte,  than  which  chou  hatt  never 
entered  a  narrower  nor  a  darker.*  And  the  fourth  Almalac 
comet  when  tbe7  put  him  in  the  gniTe,  and  te7t,  *  Now,  ton 
of  Adam,  7etlerda7  thou  wert  upon  the  Cioe  of  the  earth, 
blithe  and  J070ut,  to-da7  thou  art  In  Itt  bowelt ;  a  good  day 
it  to  betide  thee,  if  thou  art  in  the  grace  of  Allah,  and  an  ill 
day  will  betide  thee  if  thou  art  in  the  wrath  of  Allah.*  And 
the  flfth  Almalac  oomea  when  he  it  interred,  and  tayt,  *  Now, 
ton  of  Adam,  to^lay  thou  wilt  be  left  alone,  and  though  we 
were  to  remain  with  tbee,  we  thould  profit  thee  nothing,  at 
to  the  wealth  which  thou  hatt  gathered  together,  and  mutt 
now  leave  to  another.  To-day  thou  wilt  be  rejoidng  in  pa- 
radite,  or  tormeDtcd  in  the  Ore.*  Theae  five  Almalaquet  come 
by  the  command  of  Allah  to  every  perton  In  the  patt  of 


theHabnv 


fiwklae. 


And  in  that  wild  and  desperate  affony 

Sure  Malmnna  had  died  the  utter  death. 

If  aught  of  evil  had  been  possible 

On  this  myiterious  ni|^t ; 
For  this  was  that  most  lioly  nighti 


death.  Let  ut  pray  to  Allah,  that  through  the 
and  meritt  of  our  prophet  Mahommed.  be  may 
among  hit  obedient  lenrantt,  that  we  may  be  wwtfay  to  be 
tafe  from,  the  terror  of  the  grave,  and  of  these  five  Alma- 
laquet, through  hit  holy  compattion  and  mercy.    Amen.** 

I  "  The  night,  Leileth-ul-eadr,  it  considered  aa  being  pv- 
ticularly  cootecrated  to  ineflhble  m7>terlct.  There  it  a  pre- 
vailing opinion,  that  a  thoutand  tecret  and  inviaible  prodimca 
are  performed  on  thit  night ;  that  all  the  inanimate  tpnnct 
then  pa7  their  adoration  to  God ;  that  all  the  water*  of  cW 
tea  lote  their  taltnett,  and  become  freth  at  thetc  myrterMMii 
momenta ;  that  tuch,  in  fine,  it  Itt  tanctity,  that  prmyrn  *aaA 
durinf(  thit  night  are  equal  in  value  to  all  tlaoie  whkh  eaa 
be  taid  in  a  thoutand  tuccettive  montht.  It  hat  not,  bow- 
ever,  pleated  God,  tayt  the  author  of  the  eelclwaled  theo- 
logical work  entitled  Ferluum^  to  reveal  It  to  the  Caithf u' : 
no  prophet,  no  taint  hat  been  able  to  diacover  it ;  boaer  chw 
night,  to  augutt,  to  mytteriout,  to  favoured  by 
hitherto  remained  undiscovered."  — D'OAtaoa. 

"  They  ail  hold,  that  some  lime  00  thit  night,  the  1 
opent  for  a  moment  or  two.  and  the  glory  of  God  appc'v^ 
visible  to  the  eyet  of  thote  who  are  so  happ7  at  to  behtjU  a  . 
at  which  Juncture,  whatever  is  asked  of  God  b7  the  fortuau.**' 
beholder  of  the  myttertet  of  that  critical  minute,  it  tnCkllibri 
granted.  Thit  teU  many  credulout  and  tuperatltieoa  peop4« 
upon  the  watch  all  night  long,  till  the  morning  beglna  to  da«  a. 
It  it  my  opinion,  that  they  go  on  full  at  wite  at  they  eone  iM. 
I  mean,  fh>m  itanding  oentinel  for  to  many  boort.  Tfaour* 
man7  ttorlei  are  toM  of  people  who  have  euioyed  the  privi  t  ^ 
of  teeing  that  miraculout  opening  of  the  Heaveat ;  of  a>l 
which,  few  have  had  power  to  tpeak  their  mind,  till  it  vat  coo 
late,  to  great  wat  their  ecttaty  But  one  paatage;  pleataat 
enough,  wat  once  told  me  b7  a  grave  elderly  gentlcw< 
Conttantlna,  In  Barbery.  *  There  wat,  not  man; 
before  my  time,*  taid  the,  *  in  thit  town,  a  M ulatta 
belonging  to  tuch  a  great  &mil7,*  naming  one  of  lb* 
the  town,  *  who  being  quite  out  of  love  with  her  woolly  kjrit. 
and  imagining  that  the  wanted  nothing  to  make  her  thoa^bt  a 
prett7  girl  but  a  good  head  of  hair,  look  her  tupper  in  her  h«)4 
pretentl7  after  tuntet.  and,  without  letting  aa7  body  loco  hrt 
tecret.  ttole  away,  and  thut  herself  up  In  the  iipfwmo«t 
apartment  in  the  houte,  and  went  upon  the  watch.  She  h^ 
the  good  fortune  to  direct  her  optica  towards  the  nfv 
quarter,  the  patience  to  look  to  long  and  to  ite^lkally.  ai 
the  plainly  beheld  the  beamt  of  eelettlal  glory  4a-t:n( 
through  the  amasing  chatm  in  the  divided  tlrmametii,  msw* 
the  retolution  to  cry  out,  with  all  her  mlgbt,  Ym  JUb4» 
Kmbbar  Raati i  I.  e.  "  O  Lord,  nuke  my  head  big  }"*  Tb  . 
expretsion  It,  figuratively,  not  Improper  to  pray  for  a  gtwrf 
head  of  hair.  But,  unhappily  for  the  poor  girl.  It  teema  r..^ 
wat  pleased  to  take  her  words  in  the  literal  teme ;  for.  early  ir 
the  morning,  the  neighbourt  were  disturbed  by  the  trrn»4r 
notte  and  bawling  the  made ;  and  the7  were  forced  to  ha<»« 
to  her  attittance  with  tools  proper  to  break  down  the  war.i 
about  her  eart,  in  order  to  get  her  head  in  at  the  window,  ^t 
being  grown  to  a  monttrout  magnitude,  bigger  fai  clma»- 
ference  than  leveral  buthelt ;  I  don*t  remember  raacily  hi« 
man7 ;  nor  am  I  certain  whether  the  turrlved  her  mtefartis# 
or  not*  **—  Morgan.    Note  lo  Rabadam. 

According   to   Francklin,  it  it  believed,   that   «hatr»<^ 
Motlem  die  during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  will  mr«t  a*- 
iuredl7  enter  into  panuiite,  becaute  the  gates  of  Hmvtw  tK«< 
ttand  open,  b7  command  of  God.—  To 
Pertta^  p.  136. 

During  the  A*eiur,  the  tea  dayt  of  festive  ocremoaj  *i  1 
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When  all  Created  Things  adore 

Tbe  Ftrwer  that  made  them ;  Insects,  Beasts,  and  Birds, 

Tbe  Water-Dwellers,  Herbs,  and  Trees,  and  Stones, 

Tea,  Earth  and  Ocean,  and  the  Infinite  Heaven, 

With  all  its  Worlds.     Man  only  doth  not  know 

The  universal  Sabbath,  doth  not  join 

With  Nature  in  her  homage.     Tet  the  prayer 

flows  from  the  righteous  with  intenser  love, 

A  boUer  calm  succeeds,  and  sweeter  dreams 

Tiiit  the  slumbers  of  the  penitent 

40. 

llierefore  on  Maimuna  the  Elements 

Shed  healing ;  every  breath  she  drew  was  balm. 

For  every  flower  sent  then  in  incense  up 

Its  richest  odours ;  and  the  song  of  birds 

Now,  like  the  music  of  the  Seraphim, 

Enter'd  her  soul,  and  now 

silence  aweful  by  their  sudden  pause. 

It  seem*d  as  if  the  quiet  Moon 

Poui'd  quietness;  its  lovely  light 

like  the  smile  of  reconciling  Heaven. 

41. 

Is  it  the  dew  of  night 

That  on  her  glowing  cheek 

Shinct  In  tbemoon*beam  ?  Oh !  she  weeps . .  she  weeps ! 

And  the  Good  Angel  that  abandoned  her  > 

At  her  hell-baptism,  by  her  tears  drawn  down, 

Resumes  his  charge.     Then  Maimuna 

Becaird  to  mind  the  double  oracle ; 

Quick  as  the  lightning  flash 

Its  Import  glanced  upon  her,  and  the  hope 

Of  pardon  and  salvation  rose. 

As  now  she  understood 

The  lying  prophecy  of  truth. 

She  pauses  not,  she  ponders  not ; 

Tlie  driven  air  before  her  fann*d  the  fkce 

Of  Hialaba,  and  he  awoke  and  saw 

The  Sorceress  of  the  Silver  Locks. 


43. 

One  more  permitted  spelL 

She  takes  the  magic  thread. 

With  the  wide  eye  of  wonder,  Thalaba 

Watches  her  snowy  fingers  round  and  round, 

Unwind  the  loosening  chain. 


HoMixu  Ch«  Pcnlaai  beli«Te  that  the  gates  of  pondiie  are 
throw  open,  and  tlut  all  tbe  Moslem  who  die  find  imme- 
diate ^bntttaoce.  —  Pieiro  4eUe  Falle. 

1  ••  Th«  Torkf  alio  acknowledge  guardian  angels,  but  in  for 
greater  Dumber  than  we  do ;  for  thejr  njr,  that  God  hath  ap- 
poiaied  chreeaoore  and  ten  angels,  though  they  be  invisible,  for 
the  gaard  of  erery  JftwniAmm.  and  nothing  hefals  any  body 
but  what  they  attribute  to  them.  They  hare  ail  their  several 
oOcca,  oDe  to  guard  one  member,  and  another  another ;  one 
totcrrc  Mm  in  socb  an  aflUr,  and  another  in  another. 
TbCTe  are,  aonong  all  these  angels,  two  who  are  the  dictators 
over  the  rest ;  they  sit  one  oo  the  right  side,  and  the  other  on 
tfa«  left ;  tbeee  they  call  Kerim  Kiatibt  that  is  to  say,  the 
■wrdfol  scribes.  He  oa  the  right  side,  writes  down  the 
good  actioaa  of  the  man  whom  he  has  in  tuition,  and  the 


Again  he  hears  the  low  sweet  voice. 

The  low  s¥reet  voice  so  musical. 

That  sure  it  was  not  strange. 

If  in  those  unintelligible  tones 

Was  more  than  human  potency. 

That  with  such  deep  and  undefined  delight 

Flird  the  surrendered  soul. 

The  work  is  done,  the  song  hath  ceased ; 

He  wakes  as  from  a  dream  of  Paradise, 

And  feels  his  fetters  gone,  and  with  the  burst 

Of  wondering  adoration,  praises  God. 

43. 

Her  charm  hath  loosed  the  chain  it  bound, 

But  massy  walls  and  iron  gates 

Confine  Hodelrah*8  Son. 

Heard  ye  not.  Genii  of  the  Air,  her  spell. 

That  o*er  her  &ce  there  flits 

The  sudden  flush  of  fear? 

Again  her  louder  lips  repeat  the  charm ; 

Her  eye  is  anxious,  her  cheek  pale,  ^ 

Her  pulse  plays  fiEut  and  feeble. 

Kay,  Maimuna  I  thy  power  hath  ceased. 

And  the  wind  scatters  now 

The  voice  which  ruled  It  late. 


44. 

"  Be  comforted,  my  soul  I  **  she  cried,  her  eye 

Brightening  with  sudden  joy,  **  be  comforted  1 

We  have  burst  through  the  bonds  which  bound  us  down 

To  utter  death ;  our  covenant  with  Hell 

Is  blotted  out !     The  Lord  hath  given  me  strength  1 

Great  is  the  Lord,  and  merdftil ! 

Hear  me,  ye  rebel  Spirits  I  in  the  name 

Of  Allah  and  the  Prophet,  hear  the  spell  1 ' 


I  »t 


45. 

Groans  then  were  heard,  the  prison  walls  were  rent. 

The  whirlwind  wrapt  them  round,  and  forth  they  flew, 

Borne  in  the  chariot  of  the  Winds  abroad. 


other  on  the  left  hand,  the  bad.  They  are  so  merdful,  that 
they  spare  him  if  he  commit  a  sin  before  he  goes  to  sleep, 
hoping  he'll  repent ;  and  if  he  does  not  repent,  they  mark  it 
down ;  if  he  does  repent,  they  write  down,  EstigfimriUak, 
that  is  to  say,  God  pardons.  They  wait  upon  him  in  all 
places,  except  when  he  does  his  needs,  where  they  let  him 
go  alone,  staying  for  him  at  the  door  till  he  come  out,  and 
then  they  take  him  into  possession  again ;  wherefore,  when 
the  Turks  go  to  the  hoose-of>ofllce,  they  put  the  left  foot 
foremost,  to  the  end  the  angel  who  registers  their  sins  may 
leave  them  first ;  and  when  they  come  out,  they  set  the  right 
foot  before,  that  the  aogel  who  writes  down  their  good 
worits,  may  have  them  first  under  his  protection."  ~ 
Tkevaiot, 
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"  And  the  Angd  that  was  tent  unto  me  uld,  Thinkett  thou 
to  comprehend  the  wajr  of  the  Mott  High  I . .  Then  laid  I, 
Yea,  mjr  Lord.  And  he  answered  mo.  and  said,  I  am  sent  to 
shew  thee  three  ways,  and  to  set  forth  three  similitudes 
before  thee ;  whereof  if  thou  canst  declare  me  one,  I  will 
shew  thee  also  the  way  that  thou  desirest  to  see,  and  I  sliall 
shew  thee  from  whence  the  wicked  heart  oometh.  And  I 
said.  Tell  on,  my  Lord.  Thai  said  he  unto  me,  Go  thy  way, 
weight  mo  the  weight  of  the  fire,  or  measure  me  the  blast  of 
the  wind,  or  call  me  again  the  d^  that  is  past."— JKsrfroi. 
U.4. 


I. 

Eki  there  was  time  for  wonder  or  for  fear, 

The  way  was  pats'd,  and  lo  1  again 

Amid  lunoandiDg  snows. 

Within  the  cayem  of  the  Witch  they  stand. 

I  **  When  any  person  Is  to  be  burled,  it  Is  nsoal  to  bring 
the  corpse  at  mid«day,  or  afternoon  prayers,  to  one  or  other  of 
these  Mosques,  firom  whence  It  Is  accompanied  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  congregation  to  the  grave.  Their  processions,  at 
these  times,  are  not  so  slow  and  solemn  as  in  most  parts  of 
Christendom ;  for  the  whole  company  make  what  haste  they 
can,  singing,  as  they  go  along,  some  select  Terses  of  their 
Koran.  That  absolute  submission  which  they  pay  to  the 
will  of  God,  allows  them  not  to  use  any  consolatory  words 
upon  these  occasions ;  no  lots  or  misfortune  is  to  be  here- 
upon regretted  or  complained  of :  instead  likewise  of  such 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  condolence,  as  may  regard  the 
deceased,  the  compliments  turn  upon  the  person  who  Is  the 
nearest  concerned,  ablessiog  (say  his  Mends)  be  upon  your 
head.*'— SAaur. 

**  All  Mahometans  inter  the  dead  at  the  hour  set  apart  for 
prayer;  the  defUnct  Is  not  kept  In  the  house,  except  he 
expires  after  sunset ;  but  the  body  is  transported  to  the 
Mosque,  whither  It  is  carried  by  those  who  are  going  to 
prayer ;  each,  from  a  spirit  of  devotion,  is  desirous  to  carry 
in  his  turn.  Women  regularly  go  on  Friday  to  weep  over, 
and  pray  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  whose  memory  they 
hold  dear."  —  CMmifr. 

This  custom  of  crowding  about  a  funeral  contributes  to 
spread  the  plague  in  Turkey.  It  is  not  many  years  since,  in 
some  parts  of  Worcestershire,  the  mourners  were  accustomed 
to  kneel  with  their  heads  upon  the  coffin  during  the  burial 
service. 

The  fullest  account  of  a  Mohammedan  ftmeral  Ii  In  the 
t-ettra  »ur  la  Griee,  of  M.  Guys.  Chance  made  him  the 
spectator  of  a  ceremony  which  the  Moslem  will  not  suffer  an 
infidel  to  profane  by  his  presence. 

*'  About  ten  in  the  morning  1  saw  the  grave-digger  at  work ; 
the  slaves  and  the  women  of  the  family  were  seated  In  the 
burial  ground,  many  other  women  arrived,  and  then  they  all 
began  to  lament.  After  this  prelude,  they,  one  after  the 
other,  embraced  one  of  the  little  pillars  which  are  placed 
upon  the  graves,  crying  out, '  Oglouin,  oglonm,  sana  Mussa- 
phir  gueldl.'  *  My  son,  ray  son,  a  guest  Is  coming  to  see  thee.* 
At  these  words  their  tears  and  sobs  began  anew;  but  the 
storm  did  not  continue  long ;  they  all  seated  themselves,  and 
entered  into  conversation. 


2. 

Then  came  the  weakness  of  her  natural  age 

At  once  on  Mahnnna ; 

The  burthen  of  her  years 

Fell  on  her,  and  she  knew 

That  her  repentance  in  the  sight  of  CM 

Had  now  found  fkvour,  and  her  hour  was  come. 

Her  death  was  like  the  righteous :  **  Turn  roj  £ice 

To  Heoca!"  in  her  languid  eyes 

The  Joy  of  certain  hope 

Lit  a  last  lustre,  and  in  death 

A  smile  was  on  her  cheek. 

3. 

No  faithful  crowded  round  her  bier*' 

No  tongue  reported  her  good  deeds. 

For  her  no  mourners  wail*d  and  wcpl. 

No  Iroan  o'er  her  perfomed  corpse 

For  her  soul*s  health  intoned  the  prayer; 

If  or  column  raised  by  the  way-side  '  * 

Implored  the  passing  traveller 

To  say  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 

Thalaba  laid  her  in  the  snow. 

And  took  his  weapons  fkom  the  hearth. 

And  then  once  more  the  youth  began 

His  weary  way  of  solitude. 

"  At  noon  I  beard  a  confused  noise,  and  criea  of  Ia»«ct- 
ation  s  It  was  the  ftineral  which  arrived.  A  Turk  precede 
it,  bearing  upon  his  hSid  a  small' chest ;  four  oCber  Turk* 
carried  the  bier  upon  their  shoulders,  then  came  tbe  btbrr. 
the  relations,  mA  the  friends  of  tbe  dead.  In  great  mimbrru 
Their  cries  ceased  at  the  entrance  of  the  burial  gnMxwL  t«i; 
then  they  quarrelled  —  and  for  this :  The  man  who  bore  iKt 
chest  opened  It,  It  was  fliled  with  copies  of  tbe  Koran :  a 
crowd  of  Tdrks,  young  and  old.  threw  themselres  opoo  tht 
books,  and  scrambled  for  them.  Those  who  ncoeri/ed 
ranged  themselves  around  the  Iman,  and  an  at  ooe^  bv««r 
to  recite  the  Koran,  almost  as  boys  say  their  lesson.  KaA  -t 
the  readers  received  ten  patsti.  about  fifteen  sols,  wrapt  is 
paper.  It  was  then  for  these  fifteen  pence,  that  thear  p«  a» 
assistants  had  quarrelled,  and  in  our  o«n  country  you  migtc 
have  seen  them  fight  for  less. 

**  The  bier  was  placed  by  tbe  grave,  In  wblcb  the  grsve- 
digger  was  still  working,  and  perfumes  were  burnt  bj  it. 
After  the  reading  of  the  Koran,  the  Iman  cbantM  ««r  • 
Arabic  prayers,  and  his  f\ill  chant  would,  no  doobt.  have  ap- 
peared to  you,  as  It  did  to  me,  very  ridtculoaa.  AH  tW 
Turks  were  standing;  they  held  their  hands  opciD  ov«r  tK> 
grave,  and  answered  Amm,  to  all  the  prayers  which  tbe  bftia 
addressed  to  God  for  the  deceased. 

**  The  prayers  finished,  a  large  chest  was  braqgbt,  ahiwi 
six  feet  long,  and  three  broad ;  Its  boards  were  very  thlrC 
The  coffin  is  usually  made  of  cypress ;  thus.  literaSr.  It 
verified  the  phrase  of  Horace,  that  the  cypress  Is  our  ta>t 
possession: 

*'  *  Neque  harom,  quas  coUs,  arbonna, 
Te,  prcter  invisas  cupreuus, 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur.* 

**  The  cemeteries  of  the  Turks  are  usuaBy  planted  «  t» 
these  trees,  to  which  tbey  have  a  religious  atta^meot.  T^ 
chest,  which  was  in  loose  pieces,  having  been  placed  in  tv 
grave,  the  coffin  was  laid  in  it,  and  above,  plank»«  with  nKhr* 
pieces  of  wood.  Then  all  the  Tlirks,  taking  spade*.  cm<  r  *n^ 
upon  the  grave  to  cover  It.  This  Is  a  part  of  tbe  orfvenorv 
at  which  all  the  bystanders  assisted  In  their  turn. 

'*  Before  the  corpse  Is  buried  It  Is  carried  to  the  Wcm^». 
Then,  after  having  recited  the  fatka  (a  prayer  very  aii»  iv 


*  For  note  *.  see  the  following  page. 
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4. 

Tbe  bmUi  oC  the  East  is  in  his  flux. 
And  it  drlTcs  the  sleet  and  the  snow. 


to  <nr  Lord's  pr^er.  which  la  repeated  hj  all  pretcnt),  the 
Iman  askt  the  congregation  what  they  hare  to  testify  oon- 
cemlng  tbe  life  and  morala  of  the  deceaaed?  Each  then,  in 
hia  torn,  relates  thoae  good  actiona  with  which  he  waa  ac- 
qounted.  The  body  U  then  washed,  and  wrapped  up  like  a 
momny,  so  that  It  cannot  be  aeen.  Dniga  and  apices  are 
placed  In  the  Uer  with  it.  and  It  la  carried  to  interment. 
Before  it  la  lowered  Into  the  grave,  the  Iman  commands 
aileore,  saying.  *  Cease  yoor  lamentations  for  a  moment,  and 
let  mo  iBsCmct  this  Moslem  how  to  act,  when  he  arrives  In 
tbe  <itber  world.'  Then.  In  the  ear  of  the  corpse,  he  directs 
hia  bow  to  answer  the  Evil  Spirit,  who  will  not  fail  te 
qortfioo  bim  respecting  his  religion,  kc  This  lesson  fl- 
ntahied.  be  repeaU  the  FMka,  with  aU  the  asilstanU,  and  the 
bodj  is  let  down  into  the  grave.  After  they  have  thrown 
earth  three  times  upon  the  grave,  as  the  Romans  used,  they 
r«cire.  Tlie  Iman  only  remains  he  approaches  the  grave, 
•tnops  down,  inclines  his  ear,  and  listens  to  hear  If  the  dead 
man  dispatca  when  the  Angel  of  Death  comes  to  take  him : 
then  be  bids  bhn  Ikrewell ;  and  In  order  to  be  well  paid, 
rcr  fifila  to  report  to  the  family  the  best  news  of  the  de- 


"  As  aooa  as  tbe  ceremoqy  of  Interment  is  concluded,  the 
lBBacaa«  aeatod  with  bis  legs  bent  under  his  thighs,  repeats  a 
short  prayer  ;  be  then  calls  the  deceased  three  times  by  his 
name,  mentioning  also  that  of  his  mother,  but  without  the 
smaileet  ailnsion  to  that  of  his  father.  What  will  be  con- 
•ld«'ed  as  infinitely  more  extraordinary  is,  that  should  the 
Iiuam  be  ignorant  of  tbe  name  of  tbe  mother,  it  is  usual  for 
him  to  substitute  that  of  Mary,  in  honour  of  tbe  Virgin,  pro* 
Tt-ied  the  deceased  be  a  male,  and  that  of  Eve,  in  case  the 
drrrascd  be  a  female,  in  honour  of  the  common  mother  of 
maclLiod.  This  custom  is  so  invariable,  that  even  at  the  in- 
trrment  of  the  Sultans  it  is  not  neglected ;  the  Imaum  calling 
oat.  '  Oh  Bf  ustaphah  I  Son  of  Mary  1  or,  Ob  Faamah  1 
Daughter  of  Eve  1 ' 

**  Immediately  afterwards,  he  repeats  a  prayer,  called  Tel" 
ixva,  which  coosbts  of  the  following  words : — '  Remember 
tbe  mooicnt  of  thy  leaving  the  world,  in  making  this  pro- 
fi-Mioo  of  bith.  Certainly  there  is  no  God  but  God.  He  is 
oo«.  and  there  is  no  association  in  Him.  Certainly  Moham- 
tned  is  tbe  prophet  of  God.  Certainly  Paradise  is  real. 
Crrcatnlj  the  resurrection  is  real,  it  is  indisputable.  Cer- 
t«i3ly  God  will  bring  to  life  the  dead,  and  make  them  leave 
Lbeir  gtaves.  Certainly  thou  hast  acknowledged  God  for  thy 
God;  Islamism  for  thy  religion;  Mohammed  for  thy  pro- 
phet t  tbe  Koran  for  thy  priest ;  the  sanctuary  of  Mecca  for 
th;k  RibLa ;  and  the  fUthful  for  thy  brethren.  God  is  my 
God  I  tii«re  Is  no  otlker  God  but  he.  He  is  the  master  of  the 
august  asid  sacred  throne  of  Heaven.  Oh  Mustaphah  I  (or 
any  other  name)  say  that  God  is  thy  God  (which  the  Imaum 
II  |)eefs  thrfoe).  Say  there  is  no  other  God  but  God  (also 
r«>peated  thrice).  Say  that  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of 
Cwod ;  tiMC  thy  religion  is  Islam,  and  that  thy  prophet  is 
upon  whom  be  the  blessing  of  saWation.  and  the 
afthe  Lord.  O  God.  do  not  abandon  us.*"  After  this 
<>jactilatioB,  tlie  cemnony  Is  concluded  by  a  chapter  of  the 
ik«raa,  and  tiie  party  returns  home. 

**  As  aooa  as  tbe  grave  was  filled  up,  each  (VIend  planted  a 
■  ;  rig  6t  cypress  on  the  right,  and  another  on  the  left  hand  of 
tbe  deceased,  and  then  took  his  leave.  This  was  to  ascertain 
by  their  growth  whether  the  deceased  would  enjoy  the  hap- 
piness promised  by  Mohammed  to  all  true  believers,  or 
wbccbcr  be  would  for  ever  be  denied  the  bliss  of  the  Honris. 
Tbe  Cbcwscr  would  occur  should  the  sprigs  on  the  right  hand 
tabe  root,  and  the  latter  would  be  ascertahied  if  the  left  only 
should  ftsorish.    If  both  socceeded,  he  would  be  greatly 


The  air  is  keen,  the  wind  is  keen. 
His  limbs  are  aching  with  the  cold. 
His  eyes  are  aching  with  the  snow,i 


fisvoured  in  the  next  world ;  or,  if  both  failed,  he  would  be 
tormented  by  black  angels,  until,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  prophet,  he  should  be  rescued  ftom  their  persecutions. 

"  The  graves  are  not  dug  deep,  but  separated  from  each 
other  carefully,  that  two  bodies  may  not  be  placed  together. 
The  earth  Is  raised,  to  prevent  an  unhallowed  foot  from 
treading  upon  it ;  and,  instead  of  a  plain  fiat  stone  being 
placed  over  it,  nne  which  is  perfbrated  In  the  centre  is  most 
commonly  used,  to  allow  of  cypress  trees,  or  odoriferous 
herbs,  being  planted  immedUtely  over  the  corpse.  Occasion- 
ally a  square  stone,  hollowed  out,  and  without  a  cover,  is 
preferred ;  which,  being  filled  with  mould,  the  trees  or  herbs 
are  cultivated  In  It."  —  GriffUks. 

s  **  The  Turks  bury  not  at  all  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
bat  the  great  Turkish  Emperors  themselves,  with  their  wives 
and  children  about  them,  and  some  few  other  of  their  great 
Bassaes,  and  those  only  in  chapels  by  themselves,  built  for 
that  purpose.  All  the  rest  of  the  Turks  are  buried  in  the 
fields ;  some  of  the  better  sort,  in  tombs  of  marble ;  but  the 
rest,  with  tomb-stones  laid  upon  them,  or  with  two  great 
stones,  one  set  np  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  of 
every  grave ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  of  white  marble, 
brought  fh>m  the  Isle  of  Marmora. 

**  They  will  not  bury  any  man  where  another  hath  been 
buried,  accounting  it  impiety  to  dig  up  another  man's  bones : 
by  reason  whereof,  they  cover  all  the  best  ground  about  tbe 
city  with  such  great  white  stones;  which,  for  the  infiaite 
number  of  them,  are  thought  sufficient  to  make  another  wall 
about  the  city."  —  KnoUe$. 

"  The  Turks  bury  by  the  way-side,  believing  that  the  pas- 
sengers will  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead." —  Tavemier. 

>  "  All  that  day  we  travelled  over  plains  all  coverrd  with 
snow,  as  the  day  before ;  and  Indeed  it  Is  not  only  trouble- 
some, but  very  dangerous,  to  travel  through  these  deep 
snows.  The  mischief  is,  that  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  lie 
all  day  long  upon  It,  molest  the  eyes  and  face  with  such  a 
scorching  heat,  as  very  much  weakens  the  sight,  whatever 
remedy  a  man  can  apply,  by  wearing,  as  the  people  of  the 
country  do,  a  thin  handkerchief  of  green  or  black  silk,  which 
no  way  abates  the  annoyance."  <—  Ckardfm.         * 

"  When  they  have  to  travel  many  days  through  a  country 
covered  with  snow,  travellers,  to  prciervc  their  sight,  cover 
the  face  with  a  silk  kerchief,  made  on  purpose,  like  a  sori  of 
black  crape.  Others  have  large  furred  bonnets,  bordered 
with  goat-skin,  and  the  long  goat.hair  hanging  over  the  face, 
ia  as  serviceable  as  the  crape."  —  Tavemier. 

**  An  Abyssinian  historian  says,  that  the  village  called  ZIn* 
senam,  rain  upon  rain,  has  Its  name  from  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  once  happened  In  these  parts  ;  for  a 
shower  of  rain  fell,  which  was  not  properly  of  the  nature  of 
rain,  as  it  did  not  run  upon  the  ground,  but  remained  very 
light,  having  scarce  the  weight  of  feathers,  of  a  beautiftU 
white  colour,  like  fiour :  it  fell  in  showers,  and  occasioned  a 
darkness  in  the  air  more  than  rain,  and  liker  to  mist.  It 
covered  the  face  of  the  whole  country  for  several  days,  re- 
taining its  whiteness  the  whole  time,  then  went  away  like 
dew,  without  leaving  any  amell  or  unwholesome  effect  behind 
li."—Brnee. 

The  Dutch  were  i&rmerty  expelled  from  an  East  Indian 
settlement,  because  their  Consul,  in  narrating  to  the  Prince 
of  the  country  the  wonders  of  Europe,  chanced  to  say,  tEat 
in  his  own  country  water  became  a  solid  body  once  a-year. 
for  some  time  ;  when  men,  or  even  horses,  might  pass  over 
it  without  sinking.  The  Prince.  In  a  rage,  said,  that  he  had 
hftherto  listened  to  his  tales  with  patience,  but  this  was  so 
palpable  a  lie,  that  he  would  never  more  be  connected  with 
Ettropeam,  who  only  could  assert  such  monstrous  fklaehooda. 
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His  very  heart  is  cold, 
His  spirit  chiU*d  within  him.     He  looks  on 
If  aught  of  life  be  near ; 
But  all  is  sky,  and  the  white  wilderness, 

And  here  and  there  a  solitary  pine, 

Its  branches  broken  by  the  weight  of  snoWk 

His  pains  abate,  his  senses,  dull 

With  suffering,  ceaae  to  suffer. 

Languidly,  languidly, 

Thalaba  drags  along, 

A  heavy  weight  is  on  his  lids. 

His  limbs  move  slow  for  heaviness. 

And  he  full  &in  would  sleep. 

Not  yet,  not  yet,  O  Thalaba, 

Thy  hour  of  rest  is  come  I 

Not  yet  may  the  Destroyer  sleep : 

The  comfortable  sleep : 

His  journey  is  not  over  yet, 

1  A  strange  account  of  the  cedari  of  Lebanon  is  glTen  by 
De  U  Koque.  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Libau.  1772. 

"  This  little  forest  is  composed  of  twenty  cedars,  of  a  pro- 
digious siie ;  so  large,  indeed,  that  the  finest  planes,  syca- 
mores, and  other  large  trees  which  we  had  seen,  could  not  be 
compared  with  them.  Besides  these  principal  cedars,  there 
were  a  great  number  of  lesser  ones,  and  some  very  small, 
mingled  with  the  large  trees,  or  in  little  clumps  near  them. 
They  differed  not  In  their  foliage,  which  resembles  the  Ju- 
niper, and  Is  green  throughout  the  year ;  but  the  great  cedars 
spread  at  their  summit,  and  form  a  perfect  round,  whereas 
the  email  ones  rise  in  a  pyramidal  form  like  the  cypi:ess. 
Both  dilRise  the  same  pleasant  odour ;  the  large  ones  only 
yield  fruit,  a  large  cone.  In  shape  almost  like  that  of  the  pine, 
but  of  a  browner  colour,  and  compacter  shell.  It  gives  a 
very  pleasant  odour,  and  contains  a  sort  of  thick  and  trans- 
parent balm,  which  oozes  out  through  small  apertures,  and 
falls  drop  by  drop.  This  fruit,  which  It  Is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  stalk,  contains  a  nut  like  that  of  the  cypress : 
It  grows  at  the  end  of  the  boughs,  and  turns  Its  point  up- 
wards. 

"  The  nature  of  this  tree  is  not  to  elevate  Its  trunk,  or  the 
part  between  the  root  and  the  first  branches }  for  the  largest 
cedars  which  we  saw.  did  not.  In  the  height  of  their  trunks, 
exceed  six  or  seven  feet.  From  this  low,  but  enormously 
thick  body,  prodigious  branches  rise,  spreading  as  they  rise, 
and  forming,  by  the  disposition  of  their  boughs  and  leaves, 
which  point  upward,  a  sort  of  wheel,  which  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  art.  The  bark  of  the  cedar,  except  at  the  trunk,  Is 
smooch  and  shining,  of  a  brown  colour.  Its  wood  white  ahd 
soft,  immediately  under  the  bark,  but  hard  and  red  within, 
and  very  bitter,  which  renders  It  Incorruptible,  and  almost 
immortal.    A  fragrant  gum  Issues  from  the  tree. 

"  The  largest  cedar  which  we  measured  was  seven  feet  In 
circumference,  wanting  two  Inches ;  and  the  whole  extent  of 
Its  branches,  which  it  was  easy  to  measure,  from  their  perfect 
roundness,  formed  a  circumference  of  about  190  feet 

**  The  Patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  UiWj  persuaded  of  the 
rarity  of  these  trees,  and  wishing,  by  the  preservation  of 
those  that  remain,  to  show  his  respect  for  a  forest  so  cele- 
brated In  Scripture,  has  pronounced  canonical  pains,  and 
even  excommunication,  against  any  Christians  who  shall  dare 
to  cut  them  :  scarcely  will  he  permit  a  little  to  be  sometimes 
taken  for  crucifixes  and  little  tabernacles  in  the  chapels  of 
our  missionaries. 

"  The  Maronites  themselves  have  such  a  veneration  for 
these  cedars,  that  on  the  day  of  transfiguration,  they  cele- 
brate the  festival  under  them  with  great  solemnity ;  the  Pa- 
triarch officiates,  and  says  mass  pontifically;  and,  among 
other  exercises  of  devotion,  they  particularly  honour  the 
Virgin  Mary  there,  and  sing  her  praises,  because  she  is  com- 


His  couTK  not  yet  fulfill'd  I . . 

Run  thou  thy  race,  O  Thalaha  I 

The  prise  is  at  the  goal. 


It  was  a  CedaMree  ' 

Which  woke  him  from  that  deadly  drcmaixicsB ; 
Its  broad  round-apreading  branches,  when  tbtj  kiX^  , 
The  snow,  rose  upward  in  a  point  to  heaivcn,         I 
And  standing  in  their  strength  erect* 
Defied  the  baffled  storm. 
He  knew  the  lesson  Nature  gsve,  I 

And  he  shook  off  his  heaviness^ 
And  hope  revived  within  bim. 

6. 
Now  sunk  the  evening  son, 
A  broad  and  beamless  orb,  j 


pared  to  the  cedars  of  Ldiaaon,  and  Lflbancm 
metaphor  for  the  mother  of  Christ. 


**  The  Maronites  say,  that  the  snows  have  no 
to  fitU,  tlian  these  cedars,  whose  boughs,  in  tbetr  inCoaie 
number,  are  all  so  equal  in  height,  that  they  appetf  to  kcvt 
been  shorn,  and  form,  as  we  have  said,  a  sort  of  wbcH  or  pa- 
rasol :  than  these  cedars,  I  say,  never  fall  at  that  tkae  «• 
change  their  figure.  The  branches,  which  bcforw  spread 
thenuelvet,  rise  insensibly,  gathering  together.  It  any  be 
said,  and  turn  their  points  upward  towards  Heavea.  foraicf 
altogether  a  pyramid.  It  is  Nature,  they  say,  who  Insptm 
this  movement,  and  makes  them  assume  a  new  shape,  with- 
out which  these  trees  never  could  sustain  the  ^mmtiirt  vcighc 
of  snow  remaining  for  so  long  a  time. 

**  I  have  procured  more  particular  Informatioa  of  tkls  tea, 
and  It  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many  psieijiii. 
who  have  often  witnessed  It.  This  is  wliat  the  secretary  of 
the  Maronlte  Patriarch  wrote  to  me  ta  one  of  his  leorrt. 
which  I  think  it  right  to  give  in  his  own  words.  *  Oedn 
LibanI  quos  plantavlt  Deus,  ut  Psalmista  toqnitiir,  slue  mmi 
in  planltle  quAdam,  allquantulum  Infra  altisaiimiB  Mcosi 
Llbani  cacumen,  ubi  tempore  hyemall  maxima  nlvtoas  q«nB- 
tltas  deseendit,  tribusque  et  ultra  menslbus  merdacitcr  ^^ 
minatur.  Cedrl  In  altum  ascendunt  exteosis  tamco  twm**  n 
gyrum  solo  parallelis,  conficlentibus  suo  gyro  fere  ambrOvB 
solarem.  Sed  supervenlente  nive,  quia  eoacervuvcor  la 
magna  quantltate  eos  desuper,  neque  posscnt  patt  taoeis 
pondus  tanto  tempore  premens,  sine  certo  (Vacttaoia  dianw 
mine,  Natura,  rerum  omnium  provida  mater.  IpeU  eaoen»^ 
ut  adveniente  hyeme  et  descendente  nlve,  Madm  rani  tnalcaa 
assurgant,  et  secum  Invlcem  uniti  coostituant  qoad  eoa^a. 
ut  melius  sese  ah  adveniente  hoste  toeantur.  Katnra  cua 
ipsA  verum  est,  virtutem  quamlibet  onitan  slmul  reddi  f»r. 
tiorem.* 

"  The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which,  as  the  Psalmist  sa^v  God 
himself  planted,  are  situated  In  a  little  plain  soaBewheabekxr 
the  loftiest  summit  of  Mount  Lebanon,  where,  ia  the  wtnter. 
a  great  quantity  of  snow  falls,  and  cootlnuea  for  three  moeths 
or  longer.  The  cedars  are  high,  but  their  bo«agha  mfnmA 
out  parallel  with  the  ground  into  a  drcle,  formint  almoA  s 
shield  against  the  sun.  But  when  the  snow  feUs,  whtck 
would  be  heaped  upon  them  In  so  great  a  quantity,  thet  ckcy 
could  not  endure  such  a  weight  so  long  a  tine,  withowt  tht 
certain  danger  of  breaking.  Nature,  the  provMeot  aMKber  jf 
all,  has  endued  them  with  power,  that  when  the  whiter 
comes,  and  the  snow  descends,  their  boughs  tmme^u/tlf 
rise,  and,  imlting  together,  form  a  oooe,  that  they  aair  be  tl» 
better  defended  from  the  coning  enemy.  For  la  Nttwe  k- 
self,  it  is  true,  that  virtne,  as  it  If  united,  1 
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1                        Adown  the  glowing  sky ; 

11. 

Tbroiigta  the  red  light  the  snow-ilakes  fell  like  fire. 

LAXLA. 

Louder  gnms  the  biting  wind, 

Art  thou  a  Man,  then  ? 

And  it  drifts  the  dust  of  the  snow. 

The  snow  is  clotted  in  his  hair. 

THALABA. 

The  breath  of  Thalaba 

Nay. .  I  did  not  think 

Is  iced  upon  his  lips. 

Sorrow  and  toil  could  so  have  altered  me. 

"ECe  looks  around ;  the  darkness. 

As  to  seem  otherwise. 

The  dizsy  floating  of  the  feathery  sky 

Close  in  his  narrow  view. 

LAELA. 

And  thou  canst  be  warm 

7. 

Sometimes  ?  life-warm  as  I  am  ? 

At  length,  through  the  thick  atmosphere,  a  light 

Not  distant  hr  appears. 

THALABA. 

He,  doubting  other  wiles  of  sorcery, 

Surely,  Lady, 

With  mingled  Joy  and  fear,  yet  quickened  step. 

As  others  are,  I  am,  to  heat  and  cold 

Bends  thitherward  his  way. 

Sutgect  like  a^l.     You  see  a  Traveller, 

1 

Bound  upon  hard  adventure,  who  requests 

8. 

Only  to  rest  him  here  to-night,.  .  to-morrow 

It  was  a  little,  lowly  dwelling-place. 

He  will  pursue  his  way. 

Amid  a  garden  whose  delightAil  air 

•             • 

Was  mild  and  Aragrant  as  the  evening  wind 

LAXLA. 

1          Passing  fai  summer  o*er  the  oofTee-grovesi 

Oh . .  not  to-morrow  1 

Of  Temen,  and  its  blessed  bowers  of  balm. 

Not,  like  a  dream  of  joy,  depart  so  soon  1 

A  fount  of  Fire  that  in  the  centre  play*d 

And  whither  wouldst  thou  go  ?  for  all  around 

KolI*d  all  around  its  wondrous  rivulete. 

Is  everlasting  winter,  ice  and  snow. 

And  fed  the  .garden  with  the  heat  of  life. 

Deserts  unpassable  of  endless  frost 

Every  vrhere  magic  1  the  Arabian^s  heart 

Team*d  after  human  intercourse. 

THALABA. 

A  ll^t ;. .  the  door  unclosed !. . 

He  who  has  led  me  here,  will  still  sustain  me 

All  silent.,  he  goes  in. 

Through  cold  and  hunger. 

9. 
1          There  lay  a  Damsel,  sleeping  on  a  couch  : 

12. 
"Hunger?"  Laila  cried: 

His  step  awoke  her,  and  she  gaaed  at  him 

She  clapt  her  lily  hands. 

With  pleased  and  wondering  look, 

And  whether  fh>m  above,  or  fh>m  below, 

Feaiiessly,  like  a  hqypy  child. 

It  came,  sight  could  not  see. 

Too  innocent  to  fear. 

So  suddenly  the  floor  was  spread  with  food. 

With  words  of  courtesy 

The  young  intruder  spake. 

13. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  joy 

LAI  LA. 

Kindled  her  bright  black  eyes ; 

Why  dost  thou  watch  with  hesitating  eyes 

She  rose  and  took  his  hand ; 

The  banquet  ?  'tis  for  thee  !    I  bade  it  come. 

But  at  the  touch  the  joy  forsook  her  cheek  : 

«*  Oh  !  it  is  cold  !*  she  cried. 

THALABA. 

**!  thought  I  should  have  felt  it  warm,  like  mine. 

Whence  came  it  7 

But  thou  art  like  the  rest  1 " 

1 

UkXLA. 

10. 

Matters  it  from  whence  it  came  ? 

Tlialaba  stood  mute  awhile. 

My  Father  sent  it :  when  I  call,  he  hears. 

And  wondering  at  her  words : 

Nay, . .  thou  hast  fabled  with  me  !  and  art  like 

!  "Cold?  Udyr  then  he  said:  **I  have  travellM  long 

The  forms  that  wait  upon  my  solitude. 

In  this  cold  wilderness. 

Human  to  eye  alone ; . .  thy  hunger  would  not 

Tin  life  is  weU-nlgh  spent  V* 

Question  so  idly  ehie. 

>  The  ooAe  plant  Ii  about  the  lixe  of  the  orange  tree. 

the  taste  of  a  burnt  crust,  and  is  not  pleasant  to  the  palate.** 

Tte  fkwer,  in  coloor,  sixe,  and  smell,  reaemblet  the  white 

—  Amb.  Travelt. 

1  K»MBfaM.    The  berry  i«  first  green,  then  red,  in  which  ripe 

Pietro  della  Valle  liked  it  better,  and  says  he  should  intro- 

Mite it  U  gathered. 

duce  it  into  Italy.    "  If,*'  said  he,  *«  it  were  drank  with  wine 

Oleartas*!  deacription  of  coffee  is  amusing.    "  Thejr  drink 

instead  of  water,  I  should  think  It  is  the  Nepenthe,  which. 

a  certain  Mack  water,  which  thej  call  cahwa,  made  of  a  fhilt 

according  to  Homer,  Helen  brought  from  Egypt,  for  it  is 

broQ^t  oat  of  Egypt,  and  which  is  in  colour  like  ordinary 

certain  that  coffee  comes  from  that  country  ;  and  as  Nepenthe 

«l)cat,  and  hi  taste  like  Turkish  wheat,  and  is  of  the  bigness 

was  said  to  assuage  trouble  and  disquietude,  so  does  this 

oC  a  Itttle  bean.    THej  fry,  or  rather  burn  it,  in  an  iron  pan. 

serre  the  THirks  as  an  ordinary  pastime,  making  them  pass 

withoot  say  liquor,  beat  it  to  powder,  and  boUing  it  with  fair 

their  hours  in  conrersation,  and  occasioning  pleasant  dis- 

ntcr. they  make  this  drink  thereof,  which  hath  as  it  were 

course,  which  induces  forgetAdnets  of  care.** 
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THALAKA. 

I  Will  not  eat  I 

It  came  by  magic  I  fool,  to  think  that  aught 

But  fraud  and  danger  could  await  me  here. 

Let  loose  my  cloak  1 . . 

LAILA. 

Begone  then,  insolent  I 

Why  dost  thou  stand  and  gaze  upon  me  thus  ? 

Ay  I  eye  the  features  well  that  threaten  thee 

With  fraud  and  danger  I  in  the  wilderness 

They  shall  avenge  me, . .  in  the  hour  of  want, 

Rise  on  thy  view,  and  make  thee  feel 

How  innocent  I  am : 

And  this  reniember*d  cowardice  and  insult. 

With  a  more  painfUl  shame  will  bum  thy  cheek, 

Than  now  heats  mine  in  anger ! 

THALABA. 

Mark  me.  Lady ! 

Many  and  rtotless  are  my  enemies ; 

My  daily  paths  have  been  beset  with  snares 

Tin  I  have  learnt  suspicion,  bitter  sulTerlngs 

Teaching  the  needful  vice.  If  I  have  wrong'd  you, . . 

For  yours  should  be  the  tux  of  innocence, . . 

I  pray  you  pardon  me  !    In  the  name  of  God 

And  of  his  Prophet,  I  partake  your  food. 

LAILA. 

Loy  now  1  thou  wert  afraid  of  sorcMy* 
And  yet  hast  said  a  charm ! 

THALABA. 

A  charm? 

LAILA. 

And  wherefore  ? . . 

Is  it  not  delicate  food?  . .  .What  mean  thy  words  ? 

I  have  beard  many  spells,  and  many  names. 

That  rule  the  Oenii  and  the  Elements, 

But  never  these. 

THALABA. 

How  I  never  heard  the  names 
Of  God  and  of  the  Prophet  ? 

LAILA. 

Never . . .  nay  now  I 

Again  that  troubled  eye  ?  . .  thou  art  a  strange  man, 

And  wondrous  fearful . . .  but  I  must  not  twice 

Be  charged  with  fhiud  I  If  thou  suspectest  still. 

Depart  and  leave  me  1 

>  It  !■  wdl  known  how  much  the  OrienUlltto  are  addletcd 
to  this  pretended  Mienco.  There  to  a  curioos  iiutaaoe  of 
public  folly  In  Sir  John  Chardin'g  TraveU. 

*•  S^phie^MlfM  was  bom  In  the  year  of  tho  SgirelfSKt, 
For  the  lupentltion  of  the  Periiani  will  not  let  us  know  the 
month  or  the  day.  Their  addiction  to  astrology  !■  such, 
that  they  carefUliy  conceal  the  moment*  of  their  prlnoet* 
birth,  to  prevent  the  caitlng  their  natlvttlee,  where  they 
might  meet  perhaps  with  something  which  they  shoald  be 
oiywilllng  to  know." 

At  the  coronation  of  this  prince  two  astrologers  were  to  be 
present  with  an  astrolabe  in  their  bands,  to  take  tho  faitii- 
nate  hour,  as  they  term  It,  and  obserre  the  lucky  moments 
that  a  happy  constellation  shoald  point  out  for  proceedings 
of  that  hnportaooe. 


THAUkBA. 

And  you  do  not  know 
The  God  that  made  jou? 

LAILA. 

Made  me,  man ! . .  my  Father 

Made  me.     He  made  this  dwelling,  and  the  gnvc. 

And  yonder  fountain-flre ;  and  every  mom 

He  visits  me,  and  takes  the  snow,  and  inonkb 

Women  and  men,  like  thee ;  and  breathes  into  th«ffi 

Motion,  and  life,  and  sense, . .  but,  to  the  touch 

They  are  chilling  cold ;  and  ever  when  night  doses 

They  melt  away  again,  and  leave  me  here 

Alone  and  sad.     Oh  then  how  I  rqolce 

When  it  is  day,  and  my  dear  Father  comM 

And  cheers  me  with  kind  words  and  kinder  knb: 

My  dear,  dear  Father ! . .  .Were  it  not  for  him, 

I  am  so  weary  of  this  loneliness, 

That  I  should  wish  I  also  were  of  snow. 

That  I  might  melt  away,  and  oease  to  be. 

THALABA. 

And  have  you  always  had  your  dweDfaig  here 
Amid  this  solitude  of  snow  ? 

LAILA. 

Ithinkflo. 

I  can  remember,  with  unsteady  feet 

Tottering  from  room  to  room»  and  finding  phasuii 

In  flowers,  and  toys,and  sweetmeats,  ^ngt  which  km/ 

Have  lost  their  power  to  please ;  whicb,whcn  I  see  then. 

Baise  only  now  a  melancholy  wisli. 

I  were  the  little  triflerooce  again 

Who  could  be  pleased  so  Ughtly  I 

THALABA. 

Then  you  know  not 
Tour  Father's  art  ? 

LAIIA. 

No.    I  besought  htan  once 

To  give  me  power  Uke  his,  that  where  be  went 

I  might  go  with  him ;  but  he  shook  tals  head. 

And  said.  It  was  a  power  too  dearly  booght. 

And  kiss*d  me  with  the  tenderness  of  tean. 

THALABA. 

And  wherefore  hath  he  hidden  you  thus  ftr 
From  all  the  ways  of  humankind  ? 

LAILA. 

*Twas  fear. 

Fatherly  fear  and  love.     He  read  the  stars* 

And  saw  a  danger  in  my  destiny, 

Sephi^Miraa  having  by  debMacbety  matarially  l^w«<  b« 
health,  the  chief  physician  was  greatly  alaiiaiid,  **  tm  icpsa 
bU  life  depended  upon  the  king's ;  or  If  bis  llfa  w««  sfai*L 
yet  he  was  sure  to  lose  his  eetale  and  Ms  liberty,  aa  bsfftf* 
to  all  thoee  who  attend  the  Asiatic  8av««lgna«  wbsa  (br?  4* 
under  their  care.  The  queenoBotber,  too.  aocaaed  ban  wt 
treason  or  ignorance,  beUevlag  that  ctaice  bo  waa  her  *■  > 
phyaldaa,  he  was  obliged  to  eiuw  bim.  Thk  anade  ibt  |br 
alclan  at  bis  wlu*  end,  so  tbal  all  bla  racelpla  fbQli«  bM».  ^ 
bethought  btanself  of  one  that  was  pccwUariy  bb 
tlon,  and  which  few  phytldaas  woQid  evor  ban 
as  not  betakg  to  be  met  with  neither  tn  Galea  nor  Hippocran» 
What  does  he  then  do,  but  ootofan  ostittordiatfy  frtcbef  W 
wit,  be  begitti  to  lay  tbo  fault  npoo  the  atara  aal  cbe  \iH  • 
astroiofen,  ciytng  oat  thai  tbey  wera  aMngailiii  la  vm 
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And  therefbre  placed  me  here  anrid  the  snows, 

And  laid  a  spelt  that  never  haman  eye. 

If  foot  of  man  by  chanee  should  reach  the  depth 

Of  this  wide  waste,  shall  see  one  trace  of  grove, 

Garden  or  dweUing-plaoe,  or  yonder  fire. 

That  thaws  and  mitigates  the  firozen  sky. 

And,  more  than  this,  even  if  the  Enemy 

Should  come,  I  have  a*  Guardian  here. 

THALABA. 

A  Guardian? 

XJklLA. 

Twas  well,  that  when  my  sight  unclosed  upon  thee, 
There  was  no  dark  suspicion  in  thy  fkce, 

Ebe  I  had  called  his  succour  I  Wilt  thou  see  him  ? 

But,  if  a  woman  can  have  terrified  thee. 

How  wnt  thou  hear  his  unrelaxing  hrow. 

And  lifted  lightnings  ? 

THALABA. 

Xiead  me  to  lUm,  l4idy  1 

14. 

She  took  him  by  the  hand. 

And  through  the  porch  they  pass'd. 

Ov«r  the  garden  and  the  grove 

The  foantaln-Btreams  of  fire 

Tooted  a  broad  light  like  noon : 

A  broad  unnatural  light. 

Which  made  the  rose's  bluah  of  beauty  pale. 

And  dhnniM  the  rich  geranium's  scarlet  blase. 

The  varlooa  verdme  of  the  grove 

Wore  here  one  undistinguishable  grey, 

Chequer*d  with  blacker  shade. 

Suddenly  Lalla  stopt, 

**  I  do  not  think  thou  art  the  enemy,** 

She  said,  «  but  He  will  know  I 

If  thou  hast  meditated  wrong, 

Stranger,  depart  in  time . . . 

I  wofdd  not  lead  thee  to  thy  death.'* 

16. 

She  tnm*d  her  gentle  eyes 
Toward  him  then  with  anxious  tenderness. 
••  So  let  him  pierce  my  breast,"  cried  Thalaba, 
« If  it  hide  thought  to  harm  you  I' 


tt* 


That  if  the  king  lay  in  a  languishing  condidoo,  and 
eoQld  noC  recorcr  bis  health,  it  was  becauie  they  had  failed 
to  olMesT«  the  happy  hour,  or  the  aspect  of  a  fortunate  con- 
■tcUatloo  at  tlie  Umc  of  hia  conmatiott."  The  itratagem 
■iiMMWIail.  tha  kiiiff  vaa  ra-crowned,  and  tiy  the  new  name  of 
Belyaanl^CltenMi. 

■  *  We  kave  now  to  neftitc  their  errors  who  are  penoaded 
that  braacn  beads,  made  under  certain  coniteUatioaa,  nay 
irfTC  anawera*  and  be  aa  ft  were  gakle«  and  counseUon.  upon 
atl  eeeasfena,  to  tboae  that  had  them  in  their  poticitkm. 
Amnog  thfm  ia  one  Tepee,  who  aHimsi  that  Henry  de  Vil* 
tana  UMnle  aveh  a  one  at  Madrid,  broken  lo  piecea  afterwards 
»y  eider  of  Jelm  It.,  king  of  Castile.  The  same  thing  Is 
^imed  by  BarthelesMW  Stbttloa,  and  the  author  of  the 
fiM«r  4f  lAr  ITorfer,  of  Virgil  3  by  William  of  Mahnsbury,  of 
SyHvMnf ;  by  John  Gower,  of  Robert  of  Lincotai;  by  the 
eemmen  people  of  Bngland,  of  Roger  Bacon ;  and  by  Tos* 
totoa,  bhhep  of  Avila,  Geofgo  of  Veniee,  Dririo,  Sibillns, 
Bafnseai,  Pslirrn,  and  otheya,  too  many  to  mention,  of 


UklLA. 

*Tis  a  figure. 

Almost  I  fear  to  look  at ! . .  yet  come  on. 

Twill  ease  me  of  a  heaviness  that  seems 

To  sink  my  heart ;  and  thou  may'st  dwell  here  then 

In  safety ; . .  for  thou  shalt  not  go  to-morrow. 

Nor  on  the  after,  nor  the  after  day. 

Nor  ever  I    It  was  only  solitude 

Which  made  my  misery  here, . . 

And  now,  that  I  can  see  a  human  face. 

And  hear  a  human  voice . . . 

Oh  no  I  thou  wilt  not  leave  me ! 

THALABA. 

Alas,  I  must  not  rest ! 

The  star  that  ruled  at  my  nativity. 

Shone  with  a  strange  and  blasting  influence. 

O  gentle  Lady !  I  should  draw  upon  you 

A  killing  curse  I 

X.AILA. 

But  I  will  ask  my  Father 

To  save  you  from  all  danger ;  and  you  know  not 

The  wonders  he  can  work  ;  and  when  I  ask, 

It  is  not  in  his  power  to  say  me  nay. 

Perhaps  thou  know'st  the  happiness  it  is 

To  have  a  tender  Father? 

THALABA. 

He  was  one. 

Whom,  like  a  loathsome  leper,  I  have  tainted 

With  my  contagious  destiny.    One  evening 

He  klss'd  me  as  he  wont,  and  Uid  his  hands 

Upon  my  head,  and  blest  me  ere  I  slept 

His  dying  groan  awoke  me,  for  the  Murderer 

Had  stolen  upon  our  sleep  I . . .  For  me  wag  meant 

The  midnight  blow  of  death ;  my  Father  died ; 

The  brother  playmates  of  my  infancy, 

The  baby  at  the  breast,  they  perish 'd  all, . . 

All  in  that  dreadful  hour  I . . .  but  I  was  saved 

To  remember  and  revenge. 

16. 

She  answer'd  not ;  for  now, 

Emerging  from  the  o'er.arch*d  avenue. 

The  finger  of  her  upraised  hand 

Mark'd  where  the  Guardian  of  the  garden  stood. 

It  was  a  braxen  Image,  every  limb  ^ 


Albertus  Magnus ;  who,  as  the  most  expert,  had  made  an 
entire  man  of  the  tame  metal,  and  had  spent  thirty  years 
without  any  interruption  In  forming  him  under  several  as- 
pects and  constellations.  For  example,  be  formed  the  eyes, 
according  to  the  said  Tostatus,  in  his  Commentaries  upon 
Bxodua,  when  the  sun  was  in  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  correspon- 
dent to  that  part,  casUng  them  out  of  divers  metals  mixed  toge- 
ther, and  marked  with  tlie  characters  of  the  same  signs  and 
planets,  and  their  several  and  necessary  aspects.  The  same 
method  he  observed  in  the  head,  neck,  shoulders,  thighs,  and 
legs,  aU  whkh  were  fashioned  at  sev«nl  times,  and  being  put 
and  batened  tog^er  in  the  form  of  a  man,  had  the  facul^ 
(0  reveal  to  the  said  Albertus  tbesolutlonsof  all  his  principal 
difficulties.  To  which  they  add  (that  nothing  be  lost  of  the 
story  of  the  Statue),  that  it  was  bottered  to  pieces  by  St. 
Thonas*  merely  because  he  could  not  endure  its  excess  of 
prating. 

**  But,  to  give  a  mora  rational  account  of  this  Aodroides  of 
Albertus,  as  also  of  all  these  miraculous  heads,  1  conceive 
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And  swelling  vein  and  muscle  true  to  life : 

The  left  knee  bending  on, 

Tbe  other  straight,  itrm  planted,  and  his  hand 

Lifted  on  high  to  hurl 

The  lightning  that  it  graspU 

17. 

When  Thalaba  approach'd. 

The  enchanted  Image  knew  Hodeirah*8  son. 

And  hurrd  the  lightning  at  the  dreaded  foe. 

But  Arom  Mohareb*s  hand 

Had  Thalaba  received  Abdaldar*8  Ring. 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven. 

Full  in  his  fiice  the  lightning-bolt  was  driven ; 

The  scattered  fire  reooil*d  ; 

Like  the  flowing  of  a  summer  gale  he  felt 

Its  ineffectual  force ; 

His  countenance  was  not  changed, 

Nor  a  hair  of  his  head  was  singed. 

18. 

He  started,  and  his  glance 

Tum'd  angrily  upon  the  Maid. 

The  sight  disarm'd  suspicion ; . .  breathless,  pale, 

Against  a  iaet  she  stood ; 

Her  wan  lips  quivering,  and  her  eyes 

Upraised,  in  silent  supplicating  fear. 

19. 

Anon  she  started  with  a  scream  of  Joy, 

Seeing  her  Father  there. 

And  ran  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

**  Save  me !  **  she  cried,  "  the  Enemy  is  come  1 

Save  me  I  save  me  I  Okbal" 

20. 

**  Okba  I "  repeats  the  youth ; 

For  never  since  that  hour. 

When  in  the  tent  the  Spirit  told  his  name, 

Had  Thalaba  let  slip 

The  memory  of  his  Father's  murderer ; 

*<  Okba  I  ** . .  and  in  his  hand 

He  graspt  an  arrow-shaft. 

And  he  rush*d  on  to  strike  him. 


th«  original  of  thU  Ikble  may  well  be  deduced  fh>m  the  Te- 
raph  of  the  Hebrews,  by  which,  at  Mr.  Selden  afflnns,  manjr 
are  of  opinion,  that  we  mait  underitand  what  is  said  In 
Genasis  concerning  Laban*s  Gods,  and  in  the  first  book  of 
Kings,  concerning  the  image  which  Miclial  put  into  the  bed 
in  Darld*s  place.  For  R.  Eleaser  holds,  that  it  was  nade  of 
the  b««d  of  a  male  child,  the  first-born,  and  that  deadJwm, 
ander  wlaose  tongue  they  applied  a  lamen  of  gold,  whereon 
were  eograred  the  characters  and  inscriptions  of  certain 
planets,  which  the  Jews  superstitlously  wandered  up  and 
down  with.  Instead  of  the  Urim  and  Tbummlm,  or  tbe  Bpbod 
of  the  high-priast.  And  that  this  original  is  true  and  well 
deduced,  there  Is  a  manifest  Indlcluni,  In  that  Henry  D'Asala 
and  Bartholommu  SIbUlus  aflinn,  that  tbe  Androldea  of 
Albertus,  and  the  head  made  by  Virgil,  were  composed  of 
f  eth  and  bone,  yet  not  by  nature  but  by  art.  But  this  being 
Judged  impoasibie  by  modem  authors,  and  the  vertae  of 
Images,  amulets,  and  planetary  Sigills,  being  in  great  repu* 
tatlon,  men  have  thought  erer  since,  (takij^  their  opinkm 
ftom  Trlsnegiatna  afllnnlng  in  Ms  Asdeplon,  that  of  tho 


21. 

••  Son  of  Hodeirah  !**  the  Old  Blan  replied, 

**  My  hour  is  not  yet  come ;  ** 

And  putting  fbrth  his  hand 

Gently  he  repell*d  the  Tooth. 

*'  My  hour  is  not  yet  come  I 

But  thou  may*8t  shed  this  hinoccnt  Maiden^  Idood ; 

That  vengeance  God  allows  thee  I  ** 

22. 

Around  her  Father's  neck 

Still  Laila*s  hands  were  clasp'd ; 

Her  fbce  was  tum*d  to  Thalaba, 

A  broad  light  floated  o'er  its  marble  paleness, 

As  the  wind  waved  the  fountain  flre^ 

Her  laige  dilated  eye,  in  horror  raised, 

Watch*d  every  look  and  movement  of  the  youth  -. 

**  Not  upon  her,**  said  he, 

*'  Not  upon  her,  Hodelrah's  blood  cries  out 

For  vengeance  1 "  and  again  hb  lifted  ann 

Threaten'd  the  Sorcerer : 

Again  withheld,  it  felt 

A  barrier  that  no  human  strength  coold  bunt 


23. 

"  Thou  dost  not  aim  the  blow  more  eagcrty,* 

Okba  replied,  *<  than  I  would  rush  to  meet  it ! 

But  that  were  poor  revenge. 

O  Thalaba,  thy  God 

Wreaks  on  the  innocent  head 

His  vengeance ; . .  I  must  suffer  in  my  cbOd ! 

Why  dost  thou  pause  to  strike  thy  victim  ?    Allah 

Permits, . .  commands  the  deed." 


24. 

"Liar!"  quoth  Thalaba. 

And  Laila's  wondering  eye 

Look*d  up,  all  anguish,  to  her  father's 

"  By  Allah  and  the  Prophet,"  he  replied^ 

**  I  speak  the  words  of  truth. 

Miseiy  t  misery  1 

That  I  must  beg  mine  enemy  to  speed 

The  inevitable  vengeance  now  so  near  t 

I  read  it  in  her  horoscope ; 


gods,  some  were  made  by  tbe  Sovereign  God.  and  othvs  by 
men,  who.  by  some  art,  had  the  power  to  uaHm  lb«  InrisMr 
spirits  to  thhigs  risible  and  corporeal,  as  is  explained  at  larf* 
by  St  Augustine.)  that  such  figures  were  made  of 
some  other  metal,  whereon  men  bad  wrought 
faTouraMe  aspects  of  Heaven  and  tbe  planets. 

'*  My  design  Is  notabaolutely  to  deny  that  be  might  < 
tome  head  or  statue  of  man,  like  that  of  9I« 
which  proceeded  a  small  sound  and  pleniant  \ 
rising  sun  came,  by  his  heat,  to  rarify  aad  forae  oat.  by  < 
tain  small  conduits,  the  air  which.  In  the  cold  of  the  nlsibc. 
was  condensed  within  It.  Or  haply,  they  might  ba  Mka 
statues  of  Boetlus,  whereof  Caaalodora 
"  Metalia  muglunt,  Diomadls  In  mn  gnaea 
anguls  Insiblhit,  ares  ilmalatw  fritlnnlnat. 
vocem  nesdunt,  ab  sere  dulcedtoem  pMbantnr 
lUena  ;**  for  such  1  doubt  not  but  may  be  made  by  the  briy 
of  that  part  of  natural  magk  which 
' — Dtmin's  MMorp  qf  Jis«ir. 
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Her  birth««tar  wuii*d  me  of  Hodeirah's  race. 

I  laid  a  ipel],  and  call'd  a  Spirit  up; 

He  answered,  one  must  die, 

Laila  or  Thalaba. . . 

Aocimed  Spirit  f  even  in  truth 

Giving  a  lying  hope  I 

Lait,  I  ascended  the  aerenth  Heaven, 

And  OQ  the  Everlasting  Table  there,  i 

In  characters  of  light, 

I  read  her  written  doom. 

The  years  that  it  has  gnawn  me  I  and  the  load 

Of  sin  that  it  has  laid  upon  my  soul  I 

Cone  on  this  hand,  that  in  the  only  hour 

The  &Toiiiing  Stan  allow'd, 

Bcck'd  with  other  blood  than  thine. 

Sdll  dost  thou  stand  and  gase  Incredulous  7 

Toong  maOy  be  merdftil,  and  keep  her  not 

lionger  in  agony.** 

S5. 

Thalaha's  mibelievlng  frown 

SeowIM  on  the  Sorcerer, 

When  in  the  air  the  rush  of  wings  was  heard« 

And  Asrael  stood  before  them. 

In  equal  terror,  at  the  sight. 

The  Enchanter,  the  Destroyer  stood, 

And  Laib^  the  victim  Maid. 

1  •  This  lahl«  Is  siifpended  in  the  Seventh  HesTen,  and 
fosfded  from  the  Denons,  lest  they  should  chaage  or  corrupt 
•ay  thing  ibereoo.  It*  length  ft  so  great  as  Is  the  space  be- 
tween huaita  and  earth,  its  breadth  equal  to  the  distance 
freai  the  east  to  the  wcat.  and  it  is  made  of  one  pearl.  The 
dhlae  pen  was  created  by  the  finger  of  Ood  ;  that  also  Is  of 
pesri,  aod  of  such  length  and  breadth,  that  a  swift  horse  could 
scanriy  gaOop  roond  It  in  five  hundred  years.  It  is  so  en- 
47w«d,that,  sdf-mored,  it  writes  all  things,  past,  present, 
and  to  eosae.  Light  la  its  ink,  and  the  language  which  it 
■MS  only  the  Angel  Seraphael  understands."—  Afaraectf. 

s  -  They  edebrate  the  night  LeOeth-nl-beraeth,  on  the  Ifith 
ef  the  iDoatb  of  Schabann.  with  great  apprehension  and  terror 
hrcanse  tbcy  onifldcr  it  as  the  tremendous  night  on  which 
the  a^da  Kirunenn-keatibinn,  placed  on  each  side  of  man- 
bad,  to  writa  down  their  good  and  bad  actions,  dellTcr  up 
books,  and  receire  fresh  ones  for  the  continuance  of  the 
t.  It  b  believed,  also,  that  on  that  night,  the 
Aarail,  the  aogd  of  death,  gives  up  also  hla  records, 
book,  in  which  are  written  the  namea  of 
all  tboao  (laetlnwi  to  die  in  the  following  year.*'  ->  D'OAssom. 
s  **  Hceei,  to  the  Fourth  Heaven,  1  beheld  a  most  prodigious 
of  an  «faalrable  presence  and  aspect,  in  wbose  aweful 
there  appored  neither  mirth  nor  sorrow,  but  an 
untocrfbable  mixture  of  both.  He  neither  smiled  In  my 
s  nor  did  be,  indeed,  scarce  turn  his  eyes  towards  me  to 
as  all  the  rest  did,  yet  he  returned  my  salu- 
tatioo  dher  a  very  courteous,  obliging  manner,  and  said, 
to  these  mansions,  O  Bfahoroet  i  thou  art  the 
Oe  Almighty  hath  endowed  with  all  the  united 
of  nature ;  and  upon  whom  he,  of  his  immense 
pleased  to  bestow  the  utmost  of  his  divine 


«  There  stood  boCore  blm  a  most  Jieantlful  table,  of  a  vast 
Biagattwdr  and  extent,  vrritten  all  over,  almost  fhmi  the  top 

'  Id  the  bottoo,  ia  a  very  dose,  and  scarce  distinguishable  cha- 
neter,  opon  wtrich  written  table  his  eyes  were  continually 
fixed ;  and  ao  exceedingly  intent  he  was  upon  that  his  occu- 
p«de«.  thai,  though  I  stood  steadfastly  observing  his  ooun- 
l«iiaacc,lcoDld  not  perceive  his  eyelids  once  to  move.  Casting 
my  eyes  towards  tlie  left  side  of  him,  I  beheld  a  prodigious 

!    large  shady  tree,  the  leaves  whereof  were  as  Innumerable  as 


26. 

'<  Son  of  Hodeirah  1  **  said  the  Angel  of  Death, 

*'  The  accursed  fiibles  not. 

When  from  the  Eternal  Hand  I  took 

The  yearly  scroll  of  Fate,« 

Her  name  was  written  there ; . . 

Her  leaf  had  wither'd  on  the  Trce  of  Life. ' 

This  is  the  hour,  and  from  thy  hands 
Commission'd  to  receive  the  Maid  I  come." 

27. 


**  Hear  me,  O  Angel  I  **  Thakba  replied ; 

*'  To  avenge  my  Dither's  death, 

To  work  the  will  of  Heaven, 

To  root  fhnn  earth  the  accursed  sorcerer  race, 

I  have  dared  danger  undismay'd, 

I  have  lost  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

I  am  cut  off  from  all  the  ties  of  life, 

Unmurmuring.     For  whate*er  awaits  me  still. 

Pursuing  to  the  end  the  enterprise. 

Peril  or  pain,  I  bear  a  ready  heart. 

But  strike  this  Maid  I  this  innocent  I . . . 

Angel,  I  dare  not  do  it** 

26. 
"  Remember,**  an8wer*d  Asrael,  <*  all  thou  8ay*8t 

Is  written  down  for  judgement  I  every  wort 
In  the  baUnce  of  thy  trial  must  be  weigh*d !  *'  * 

the  sands  of  the  ocean,  and  upon  every  one  of  which  were 
certain  characters  Inscribed.  Being  extremely  desirous  of 
knowing  the  secret  of  this  wonderful  mystery,  I  enquired  of 
Gabriel  the  meaning  of  what  I  was  examining  with  my  eyes 
with  so  anxious  a  curiosity.  The  obliging  angel,  to  satisfy 
my  longing,  said,  *  That  person,  concerning  whom  thou  art  so 
very  inquisitive,  Is  the  redoubtable  Jzaraet,  the  Angel  of 
Death,  who  was  never  yet  known  either  to  laugh,  smile,  or  be 
merry ;  for,  depend  upon  It,  my  beloved  Mahomet,  had  be 
been  capable  of  smiling,  or  looking  pleasant  upon  any  creature 
In  nature.  It  would  assuredly  have  been  upon  thee  alone.  This 
table,  opon  which  thou  beholdest  him  so  attentively  fixing  his 
looks.  Is  called  Et  Lough  El  Maktfomd,  and  is  the  register 
upon  which  are  engraven  the  names  of  every  individual  soul 
breathing ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  Inspection  of  that  register 
taketh  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  yet  he  more  particularly 
looketh  It  all  over  five  times  a-day,  which  are  at  those  very 
same  Instants  wherein  the  true  believers  are  obliged  to  oflbr 
up  their  adorations  to  our  Omnipotent  Lord.  The  means 
whereby  he  uuderstandeth  when  the  thread  of  each  Individual 
life  is  run  out  and  expired.  Is  to  look  upon  the  branches  of 
that  vast  tree  thou  there  beholdest,  upon  the  leaves  whereof 
are  written  the  names  of  all  mortals,  every  one  having  his 
peculiar  leaf ;  there,  forty  days  before  the  time  of  any  person's 
life  Is  expired,  his  respective  leaf  beginning  to  fade,  wither, 
and  grow  dry,  and  the  letters  of  bis  name  to  disappear ;  at  the 
end  of  tlie  fortieth  day  they  are  quite  blotted  out,  and  the 
leaf  falleth  to  the  ground,  by  which  Axaraet  certainly  knoweth 
that  the  breath  of  Its  owner  is  ready  to  leave  the  body,  and 
hasteneth  away  to  take  possession  of  the  departing  soul.* 

*'  The  sise  or  stature  of  this  formidable  angel  was  so  tn- 
comprdiensibly  stupendous,  so  unmeasurably  great,  that  If  this 
earthly  globe  of  ours,  with  all  that  Is  thereon  contained,  were 
to  be  placed  In  the  palm  of  his  hand.  It  would  seem  no  more 
than  one  single  grain  of  mustard-seed  (though  the  smallest  of 
all  seeds)  would  do  if  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.**— 
RabadUm. 

<  The  balance  of  the  dead  Is  an  article  In  almost  every 
creed.  Mahomroed  borrowed  it  from  the  Persians.  I  know 
not  from  whence  the  Monks  Introduced  It  i  probably  they 
were  Ignorant  ei^gh  to  have  Invented  the  obvious  fiction. 

In  the  Vision  of  Thurdllus,  the  ceremony  is  accurately 
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29. 

"  So  be  it  !**  said  the  Youth: 

**  He  who  can  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 

Will  judge  with  righteousness ! 

This  Is  no  doubtfoi  path ; 

The  Toice  of  God  withhi  me  cannot  lie. . . 

I  will  not  harm  the  innocent" 

30. 

He  said,  and  from  above. 

As  though  it  were  the  Voice  of  Night, 

The  startling  answer  came. 

"  Son  of  Hodeirah,  think  again ! 

One  must  depart  fh>m  hence, 

Laila,  or  Thalaba ; 

She  dies  for  thee,  or  thou  for  her ; 

It  must  be  life  for  life  ! 

Son  of  Hodelrah  weigh  it  well, 

While  yet  the  choice  is  thine  I  *' 

31. 

He  hesitated  not, 

But,  looking  upward,  spread  his  hands  to  Heaven, 

"  Oneiza,  in  thy  bower  of  Paradise, 

Receive  me,  still  unstain'd  I " 

32. 

«  What  I  **  exclaimed  Okba,  *'  darest  thou  disobey, 

Abandoning  all  claim 

To  Allah's  longer  aid  ?  ** 


described.  "  At  the  end  of  the  north  wall,  within  the  church, 
Mte  St.  Paul,  and  oppmtte  him.  without,  was  the  deril  and 
his  angels.  At  the  feet  of  the  devil,  a  burning  pit  flamed  up, 
which  was  the  mouth  of  the  pit  of  heii.  A  balance,  equally 
poised,  was  fixed  upon  the  wall,  between  the  devil  and  the 
apostle,  one  scale  hanging  before  earh.  The  apostle  had  two 
weights,  a  greater  and  a  less,  all  shining,  and  like  gold,  and 
the  devil  also  bad  two  smoicy  and  black  ones.  Therefore,  the 
souls  Chat  were  all  black,  came  one  after  another,  with  great 
fear  and  trembling,  to  behold  the  weighing  of  their  good  and 
evil  works ;  for  these  weights  weighed  the  works  of  all  the 
souls,  according  to  the  good  or  evil  which  they  had  done. 
When  the  scale  Inclined  to  the  apostle,  he  took  the  soul,  and 
Introduced  it  through  the  eastern  gate,  into  the  fire  of  Pur- 
gatory, that  there  it  might  expiate  its  crimes.  But  when  the 
scale  Inclined  and  sunk  towards  the  devil,  then  he  and  his 
angels  snatched  the  soul,  miserably  howling  and  cursing  the 
Cither  and  mother  that  begot  it,  to  eternal  torments,  and  cast 
it  with  Laughter  and  grinning  into  the  deep  and  fiery  pit 
which  was  at  the  feet  of  the  devil.  Of  this  balance  of  good 
and  evil,  much  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Holy 
Fathers."— afa/i*«p  Paris, 

Concerning  the  salvation  of  Charlemagne,  Archbishop 
Turpin,  a  man  of  holy  life,  wrote  thus:  **  I,  Turpin,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  being  in  mv  chamber  in  the  city  of  Vienna, 
saying  my  praycts,  saw  a  legion  of  devils  in  the  air,  who  were 
making  a  great  noise.  I  adjured  one  of  them  to  tell  me  from 
whence  they  came,  and  wherefore  they  made  so  great  an 
uproar.  And  he  replied  that  they  came  from  Aix  la  Cba- 
pelle,  where  a  great  lord  had  died,  and  that  they  were  re- 
turning in  anger,  because  thev  had  not  been  able  to  carry 
away  his  soul.  1  asked  him  who  the  great  lord  was,  and  why 
they  had  not  been  able  to  carry  away  his  soul  ?  He  replied. 
That  it  was  Charlemagne,  and  that  Santiago  had  been  greatly 
against  them.  And  I  asked  hira  how  Santiago  had  been 
against  them ;  and  he  replied.  We  were  weighing  the  good 
and  the  evil  which  he  had  done  in  this  world,  and  Santiago 
brought  so  much  tirabor,  and  so  many  stoni^s  IVom  the 
cbarcbes  which  he  had  founded  in  his  name,  that  they 


33. 

The  eager  exultation  of  his  speech 

Earthward  recalled  the  thoughts  of  Thalaba. 

**  And  dost  thou  triumph,  Hunkrer  ?  dost  tb«a 

Because  I  perish,  that  the  unriecpinp  Mds 

Of  Justice  shall  be  dosed  upon  thy  crime? 

Poor,  miserable  man !  that  thou  caoat  live 

With  such  beast-blindness  in  the  present  ioy. 

When  o*er  thy  head  the  swovd  of  God 

Hangs  for  the  certain  stroke !  ** 

34. 

*<  Servant  of  Allah,  thou  hast  dl9obey*d ; 

Ood  hath  abandonM  thee ; 

This  hour  is  mine  I  **  cried  Okba» 

And  shook  his  daughter  olT, 

And  drew  the  dagger  fhm  his  vestt 

And  aImM  the  deadly  Uow. 

35. 
All  was  aocomplish'd.     Laila  naVd  betwccu 

To  save  the  saviour  Toatb. 

She  met  the  blow,  and  sunk  into  his  anna. 

And  Axraei,  fhim  the  hands  of  Thalaba,  ^ 

Beceived  her  parting  aoiiL 


greatly  overbalanced  all  his  evil  works;  «ad  so  w«  h^i 
no  power  over  his  soul.  And  having  said  this,  the  devil  ^^ 
appeared." 

We   must  undersUnd  f^om  this  vision  of  Ardsb^Ah^ 
Turpin,  that  they  who  build  or  repair  churches  In  this  wtwl  1. 

erect  resting  places  and  inns  for  their  salvation "^ — r 

do  Imperador  Carlos  Magna,  rt  das  Dose  Pmret  dt  FYam^m 

Two  other  corollaries  follow  from  the  vision.   Th«  dri  ir» 
way  home  flrom  Aix  la  Cb^wUe  lay  through  Vlcoaa  i 
churches  go  by  weight,  an  architect  of  Sir  Joha  Vi 
school  should  always  be  employed. 

This  balance  of  the  dead  was  an  easy  and  apt 
but  clumsily  imagined  as  an  actual  mode  of  trial. 

**  For  take  thy  ballanace.  if  thou  be  so  wine. 

And  weigh  the  winde  that  under  heaven  doth  Mow ; 
Or  weigh  the  light  that  In  the  east  dock  rise  ; 
Or  weigh  the  thought  that  tnm  ana's  nriitf  ^ab  ■» 
But  If  Che  weight  of  these  Chou  cmisC  o»C  shMw. 
Weigh  but  one  word  which  tnm  thy  Upe  dotb  ML** 


1  This  double  meaning  Is  In  the  splrtt  of  oracular  prr^ 
diction.  The  classical  reader  win  remember  ch«  e^aivxa. 
tlons  of  Apollo.  The  fable  of  the  Young  Man  and  the  Uem 
In  the  Tapestiywill  be  more  generally  rerollected.  We  haw 
many  buildings  in  England  to  which  this  story  has  bm 
applied.  Cooke's  Folly,  near  Bristol,  derives  hs  naaie  ttum 
a  similar  tradition. 

The  History  of  the  Buccaneers  aflbrds  a  TRnaikaMe  fe. 
stance  of  prophecy  occasioning  its  own  aeeompMshaietit 

**  Before  my  first  going  over  into  the  SomtM  Seas  with  Ca^-s 
Sharp,  (and  indeed  before  any  privateers,  at  least  tkun  Dmie 
and  Osengkam  had  gone  that  way  which  we  afterwards  wmt 
except  La  Somut,  a  French  captain,  who.  by  Captatn  IVVxto"! 
instructions,  had  ventured  as  IJir  as  afapo  town  wttb  a  bc^ 
of  men,  but  was  driven  back  again.)  I  being  then  en  bw-4 
Captain  Ctton,  in  company  with  three  or  four  more  prlvatvvtv 
about  four  leagues  to  the  east  of  Portohel^  w«  took  the  pM-k<<> 
bound  thither  fVom  Carthagena.  We  opened  a  great  quastft^ 
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THALABA  TEE  DESTROYER. 


TiUL  SL8VEMTH  BOOK. 


**  Tbote,  Sir,  that  tniBc  In  thete  teu, 
Vkaockc  BOi  their  horlL  with  fev»/* 

Sir  Robert  Howard. 


1. 
O  rooL,  to  think  thy  human  hand 
Could  check  the  chariot-wheels  of  Destiny  f 
T\»  ditsm  of  weakness  in  the  all-knowing  Mind, 
That  Hs  decrees  should  change  I 
To  hope  that  the  united  Powers 
or  Earth,  and  Air,  and  Hell, 
MlKht  Uot  one  letter  fhMu  the  Book  of  Fate, 
Might  break  one  link  of  the  eternal  chain  I 
Thou  miserable,  wicked,  poor  old  man  I 
Fall  now  upon  the  body  of  thy  child. 
Beat  DOW  thy  breast,  and  pluck  the  bleeding  hairs 
Flrom  thy  grey  beard,  and  lay 
Thine  ineffectual  hand  to  close  her  wound, 
And  call  on  Hell  to  aid. 
And  call  on  Heaven  to  send 
Its  merdliil  thunderbolt  I 

2. 

The  young  Arabian  sOently 

Behdd  his  frantic  griet 

The  presence  of  the  hated  youth 

To  nging  anguish  stung 

The  wretched  Sorcerer. 

"  Ay  I  look  and  triumph  !**  he  exclaim'd : 

**  This  is  the  justice  of  thy  God  I 

A  righteous  God  is  he,  to  let 


of  tSe  nwrehamt*  IcMcrt.  and  Iband  the  ooutentft  of  intny  of 
tbtn  M  l»««fy  OTipiWan  ( the  nerehanti  of  tvrtnl  fMurts  of 
OU  Spmiu  ihaf\thf  tafbrmfog  their  eonvtpondenU  of  Poitama 
v4  els«whM«»  «iir  a  eertste  prophecy  that  went  Shout  J^At 
Om  year,  the  tenor  of  which  wai,  *  that  there  would  be 
F.^gtuk  priraftren  that  year  in  tlie  West  Imdiet^  who  would 
vakr  lucb  great  ditoorerlea,  as  to  open  a  door  into  the  South 
Stjt:  which  thej  fupposed  wa»  fastett  shut ;  and  the  letters 
vcrv  aeeardingly  full  of  cautions  to  their  friends  to  be  rery 
wiicbfoi  and  careful  of  their  coasts. 

^  This  door  they  spake  of,  we  all  condoded  must  be  the 
peu&fc  over-land  through  the  country  of  the  Indiaus  of 
/>«r7(w,  who  ware  a  little  beCore  this  become  our  friends,  and 
had  Utelj  ialleo  out  with  the  SpatuardSt  breaking  off  the  in- 
tcfEotirw  wliicfa  for  some  time  they  had  with  them.  And 
'jpoo  dUiag  also  to  ro!nd  the  frequent  invitations  we  had  from 
thme  Indians  a  little  before  this  time,  to  pass  through  their 
couairy  and  Call  upon  the  Spamiards  in  the  Soutk  Seas,  we 
froa  heaodbrward  began  to  entertain  such  thoughts  In 
^•ne^  and  Mon  came  to  a  resolution  to  make  those  attempts 
•hkh  we  afterwards  did  with  Captains  SMarp,  Coton,  Ac. 
So  that  tlM  taking  these  letters  gave  the  first  life  to  those 
boU  imdartakinis ;  and  wo  took  the  advantage  of  the  fears 
tte  5prat'«rif  were  in  from  that  prophecy,  or  probalde  con- 


His  vengeance  fall  upon  the  innocent  head  I . . 
Curse  thee,  curse  thee,  Thahiba  I  ** 

3. 

All  feelings  of  revenge 

Had  left  Hodeirah's  son. 

Pitying  and  silently  he  heard 

The  victim  of  his  own  iniquities ; 

Not  with  the  officious  hand 

Of  consolation,  fretting  the  sore  wound 

He  could  not  hope  to  heal. 

4. 

So  as  the  Servant  of  the  Prophet  stood. 

With  sudden  motion  the  night-air 

Gently  &nn*d  his  cheek. 

*Twas  a  Green  Bird,  whose  wings 

Had  waved  the  quiet  air. 

On  the  hand  of  Thalaba 

The  Green  Bird  perch*d,  and  tum*d 

A  mild  eye  up,  as  if  to  win 

The  Adventurer's  confidence ; 

Then,  springing  on,  flew  forward  ; 

And  uow  again  returns 

To  court  him  to  the  way ; 

And  now  his  hand  perceives 

Her  rosy  feet  press  firmer,  as  she  leaps 

Upon  the  wing  again. 

6. 

Obedient  to  the  call. 
By  the  pale  moon)!ght  Thalaba  pursued, 

0*er  trackless  snows,  his  way; 
Unknowing  he  what  blessed  messenger 

Had  come  to  guide  his  steps, . . 

That  Laila's  spirit  went  before  his  path. 

Brought  up  in  darkness,  and  the  child  of  sin, 

Tet,  as  the  meed  of  spotless  innocence. 

Just  Heaven  permitted  her  by  one  good  deed 

To  work  her  own  redemption  after  death ; 

So,  till  the  Judgement  day, 

She  might  abide  in  bliss, 

Green  warbler  of  the  Bowers  of  Paradise.  > 


lecture,  or  whatever  it  were ;  for  we  sealed  up  most  of  the 
letters  again,  and  sent  them  ashore  to  Portobel."—  Dampifr. 

1  The  souls  of  the  blessed  are  supposed  by  some  of  the 
Mahommedans  to  animate  green  birds  in  tlie  groves  of 
paradise.  Was  this  opinion  invented  to  conciliate  the  Pagan 
Arabs,  who  believed,  that  of  the  blood  near  the  dead  person's 
brain  was  formed  a  bird  named  Hamah,  which  once  in  a 
hundred  years  visited  the  sepulchre  ? 

To  this  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Moallakat.  "  Then  I 
knew  with  certainty,  that,  in  so  fierce  a  contest  with  them, 
many  a  heavy  blow  would  make  the  perched  birds  of  the  brain 
fiy  quickly  from  every  tikaW."  —  Poem  qf  Antara. 

In  the  Bahar-Danush,  parrots  are  called  the  green-vested 
resemblers  of  Heaven's  dwellers.  The  following  passages  in 
the  same  work  may,  perhaps,  allude  to  the  same  superstition, 
or  perhaps  are  merely  meUphorlcal.  in  the  usual  style  of  Its 
true  oriental  bombast.  **  The  bird  of  undersUndtng  fled 
from  the  nest  of  my  brain."  **  My  Joints  and  members 
seemed  as  if  they  would  separate  from  each  other,  and  the 
bird  of  life  would  quit  the  nest  of  my  body."  "  The  bird  of 
my  soul  became  a  captive  in  the  net  of  her  glossy  ringlets.** 

I  remember  in  a  European  Magasine  two  similar  lines  by 
the  author  of  the  Lires  of  the  Admirals :  — 
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6. 

The  morning  sun  came  forth. 

Wakening  no  eye  to  life 

In  this  wide  solitude ; 

His  radiance,  with  a  saffVon  hue,  like  heat, 

SuflPused  the  desert  snow. 

The  Oreen  Bird  guided  Thalaba ; 

Now  oaring  with  slow  wing  her  upward  way, 

Descending  now  in  slant  descent 

On  out-spread  pinions  motionless ; 

Floating  now,  with  rise  and  fall  alternate, 

As  if  the  billows  of  the  air 

Heaved  her  with  their  sink  and  swell. 

And  when  beneath  the  noon 

The  icy  glitter  of  the  snow 

Daxaled  his  aching  sight, 

Then  on  his  arm  alighted  the  Green  Bird, 

And  spread  before  his  eyes 

Her  plumage  of  refreshing  hue. 

7. 

Evening  came  on ;  the  glowing  clouds 

Tinged  with  a  purple  ray  the  mountain  ridge 

That  lay  before  the  Traveller. 

Ah  I  whither  art  thou  gone. 

Guide  and  companion  of  the  youth,  whose  eye 

Has  lost  thee  in  the  depth  of  Heaven  ? 

Why  hast  thou  left  alone 
The  weary  wanderer  in  the  wilderness  ? 


*'  Mf  besting  botom  is  a  well-wrought  cage 
Whence  that  sweet  goldfinch  Hope  shall  ne'er  elope  1" 

The  grave  of  Francisco  Jorge,  the  Maronlte  martyr,  was 
▼Isited  by  two  strange  birds  of  unusual  slie.  No  one  linew 
whence  they  came.  They  emblemed,  says  Vasconoellos,  the 
purity  and  the  indefatigable  actirity  of  his  soul. 

The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  have  assigned  a  less  respect- 
able part  of  the  body  as  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

*'  The  disembowelling  of  the  body  there,  is  always  per- 
formed in  great  secrecy,  and  with  much  religious  superstition. 
The  bowels  are,  by  these  people,  considered  at  the  Immediate 
organs  of  sensation,  where  the  first  impressions  are  receired, 
and  by  which  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  carried  on : 
it  is  therefore  natural  to  conclude,  that  they  may  esteem  and 
venerate  the  intestines,  as  bearing  the  greatest  affinity  to  the 
immortal  part.  I  have  frequently  held  cooTersations  on  this 
subject,  with  a  Tiew  to  convince  them  that  all  intellectual 
operations  were  carried  on  in  the  head ;  at  which  they  would 
generally  smile,  and  intimate  that  they  had  ft-equently  seen 
men  recorer  whose  skulls  had  been  fractured,  and  whose 
heads  had  otherwise  been  much  iajured ;  but  that,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  intestines  had  been  wounded,  the  persons  on  a 
certainty  died.  Other  arguments  they  would  ^so  advance 
in  larour  of  their  belief;  such  as  the  eAsct  of  fear,  and 
other  passions,  which  caused  great  agitation  and  uneasiness, 
and  would  sometimes  produce  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
which  they  attributed  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  bowels.'* 
..  Vancouver. 

1  "  When  Hosein,  the  son  of  All,  was  sick  of  a  grievous 
disorder,  he  longed  for  a  pomegranate,  though  that  fruit  was 
not  then  in  season.  All  went  out,  and  diligently  enquiring, 
found  a  single  one  in  the  posseuion  of  a  Jew.  As  he  re- 
turned with  it,  a  sick  man  met  him  and  begged  half  the  pome- 
granate, saying  it  would  restore  his  health.  AH  gave  him 
half,  and  when  he  had  eaten  it,  the  man  requested  he  would 
give  him  the  other  half,  the  sooner  to  complete  his  recovery. 
All  benignanlly  complied,  returned  to  his  son,  and  told  him 


And  now  the  western  doods  grow  pale. 
And  night  descends  upon  his  solitude, 

8. 
The  Arabian  youth  knelt  down. 
And  bow*d  his  forehead  to  the  gnNuid* 
And  made  his  evening  prayer. 
When  he  arose  the  stan  were  bright  in  Uaann, 
The  sky  was  blue,  and  the  cold  Hooa 
Shone  over  the  cold  snow. 
A  speck  in  the  air  I 
Is  it  his  guide  that  approachea  ? 
For  it  moves  with  the  motion  of  Ulb ! 
Lo  I  she  returns,  and  scatters  from  her  i^niona 
Odours  diviner  than  the  gales  of  mocniag 
Waft  fh>m  Sabea. 

9. 

Hovering  before  the  youth  she  hung. 

Till  fh>m  her  rosy  feet,  that  at  his  totich 

Uncuri'd  their  grasp,  he  took 

The  fruitAxl  bough  they  bore. 

He  took  and  tasted :  a  new  lile 

FlowM  through  his  renovated  frame  ; 

His  limbs,  that  late  were  sore  and  still; 

Felt  all  the  flreshness  of  repoae ; 

His  diaxy  brain  was  calm*d. 

The  heavy  aching  of  his  lids  was  gone ; 

For  LaiU.  from  the  Bowers  of  Paradise, 

Had  borne  the  healing  fhiitL 


what  had  happened,  and  Hoseio  approved  what  his 
had  done. 

*'  Immediately  behold  a  miracle !  as  they  \ 
together,  the  door  was  gently  knocked  at.    He 
woman  servant  to  go  there,  and  she  found  a  man,  of  all 
the  most  beautiful,  who  had  a  plate  in  his  hand 
green  silk,  in  which  were  ten  pomegranates. 
was  astonished  at  the  beauty  of  the  man  and  of  tke 
granates,  and  she  took  one  of  them,  and  hid  ft,  aod 
the  other  nine  to  All.  who  kissed  the  preteat 
had  counted  them,  be  found  thirt  one  was  waatinc  aad 
so  to  the  servant ;  she  confessed  tliat  she  bad  tajken  It 
account  of  its  excellence,  and  All  ^ve  her  her  hborty. 


tha 


Che 


pomegranates  were  from  paradise ;  Hoeeia  waa  caiwd  of  kis 
disease  only  by  their  odour,  and  roee  up 
covered,  and  in  full  strength."—  Jlf«r«c)o£. 

*'  I  sospect,"  says  Maraecl. "  that  this  ts  a 
wrought  by  some  Christian  saint,  and  fUady 
All.    However  this  may  be.  It  does  not  sppear 
God  should,  by  some  especial  (avoor,  reward  a 
markable  charity  even  in  an  infidel,  at  he  hat 
a  striking  chastisement,  punished  aMnaous 
assertion,  that  the  pomegranates  were  tent  from 
exposes  the  fable." 

Maraod,  after  detailing  and  ridiculing  the 
miracles,  contrasts  with  them.  In  an  appendix,  a  few  ctf  ca* 
real  and  permanent  miracles  of  Christiaaitj,  whica  w 
proved  by  Uie  testimony  of  the  whole  world.  He  svlevu  iv« 
as  examples.  "  1.  The  chapel  of  Loretto,  bro^gbt  bf  wm^b*^ 
from  Naiareth  to  lUyricum,  and  f^om  lUyricini  ta  Uaiy; 
faithful  metsengen  having  been  sent  to  both 
finding  In  both  its  old  fouodatioot.  In  dimwitta 
terials  exactly  corresponding. 

"  2.  The  cross  of  St.  Thomas  at  Mellapor.    A 
the  saint  was  extended  upon  his  erott  ia  prayer,  ilr* 
On  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom,  durlag  tka  caWbsatM? 
of  mass,  the  cross  gradually  becoaiee  lamlaout,  till  it 
one  white  glory.     At  clevatinf  the  host.  It 
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10. 

So  up  the  mountain  tteep. 

With  untired  foot  he  poss'd. 

The  Oreen  Bird  guiding  him, 

Mid  cngB,  and  ice,  and  roclu, 

A  dittcnlt  wiy,  ^rinding  the  long  ascent 

How  then  the  heart  of  Thalaba  r^oiced, 

When,  botom*d  in  the  mountain  depths, 

▲  8bclter*d  Valley  open*d  on  his  view  I 

It  was  the  Slmorg's  vale. 

The  dwelling  of  the  Ancient  Bird. 

11. 

On  a  green  and  mossy  bank. 

Beside  a  rivule^ 


catnnl  colour,  and  nreats  blood  profusely;  in  which  the 
bithftil  dip  tbrir  dotbes,  by  which  many  miracles  are 
vToiagbi. 

**3.  Ctrtiufmmm  quia  fviitmtuMimmm.  ^  A%  Bari,  on  the 
Adriatic,  a  liqoor  flows  from  the  bones  of  St.  Nicholas ;  they 
call  It  St.  Nicholas's  manna,  which,  being  preserved  in  bottles, 
apTcr  oormpts  or  breeds  worms,  except  the  possessor  be  cor- 
rupt himself,  and  daily  It  works  miracles. 

**  4.  At  Tolentlno,  fai  the  March  of  Anconia,  the  arms  of 
St.  Kicboiaa  swell  with  blood,  and  pour  out  copious  streams, 
when  any  peat  calamity  impends  over  Christendom. 
"  5.  The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 
"^  ThMc,"  says  Maraoci,  "  are  mtraaUa  perteperantiat 
pennaiMnt  mirarlf ;  and  It  cannot  be  said,  as  of  the  Ma- 
boBimedan  ooea,  that  they  are  tricks  of  the  deriL** 

<  The  bisth-day  of  the  world  was  logically  ascertained  in 
a  proTladal  eonndl  held  at  Jerusalem,  against  the  Quarto- 
dcomaaa,  by  command  of  Pope  Victor,  about  the  year  900. 
VeoetaUe  Bcde  (Gpmms.  de  JBqutjtoa.  Vem.)  supplies  the 
mode  of  peoof.     "  When  the  multitude  of  priests  were  as. 
Kmbled  lofether,  then  Theophyliu,  the  bishop,  produced  the 
authority  acnt  unto  him  by  Pope  Victor,  and  explained  what 
had  been  cqioined  him.    Then  all  the  bishops  made  answer, 
Unless  tt  be  first  examined  how  the  world  was  at  the  be- 
fomlnf.  Bolhhig  salutary  can  be  ordained  respecting  the 
Qhscrratloos  of  Easter.    And  they  said.  What  day  can  we  be- 
linc  to  have  bacn  the  first,  except  Sunday  ?  And  Theophylus 
tad,  Prove  Hds  which  ye  say.    Then  the  bishops  said.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authorll^  of  the  Scriptures,  the  OTenlng  and 
the  moraiBg  were  the  first  day ;  and.  In  like  manner,  they 
v«rp  the  aecood  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth  and  the  fifth, 
lad  Ihr  sixth  and  the  seventh ;  and  on  the  seventh  day,  which 
was  called  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord  rested  fh>m  all  his  works : 
'   x^fnSnn,  sinre  Saturday,  which  Is  the  Sabbath,  was  the  last 
.   dif .  which  iNit  Sunday  can  have  been  the  first  ?    Then  said 
'   Theophyhu,  Lo,  ye  have  proved  that  Sunday  was  the  first 
'   ^v ;  whsft  say  ye  now  concerning  the  seasons —for  there  are 
'   ti'Sr  times  or  seasons  in  the  year,  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
■Dd  Winter ;  which  of  these  was  the  first  ?    The  bishops  an- 
iwered.  Spring.    And  Theophylus  said.  Prove  this  which  ye 
nj.    Then  the  Uabops  said.  It  la  written,  the  earth  brought 
fisrth  %i  las. and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree 
jivldhig  fhdt,  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind ;  but 
this  b  In  the  spring.    Then  said  Theophylus,  When  do  you 
brtirve  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  have  been.  In  the  be- 
glaafng  of  tlw  season,  or  In  the  middle,  or  in  the  end  ?    And 
the  btobopa  answered.  At  the  Equinox,  on  the  eighth  of  the 
kalends  of  AprIL    And  Thcopbylus  said,  Prove  this  which 
j9  uj.    Then  tliey  answered.  It  is  written,  God  made  the 
Ucht,  and  called  the  light  day,  and  he  made  the  darkness, 
and  c^led  the  darkness  night,  and  he  divided  the  light  and 
th«  darkness  into  equal  parts.    Tlieo  said  Theophylus,  Lo, 
■  7*  have  proved  the  day  and  the  season — What  think  ye 
I  BOW  i^«ii'Tra>f*g  tlw  Moon ;  was  It  created  when  increasing, 

I 


The  Bird  of  Ages  stood. 

No  sound  intruded  on  his  solitude. 

Only  the  rivulet  was  heard, 

Whose  everlasting  flow. 

From  the  birth-day  of  the  world>,  had  made 

The  same  unvaried  murmuring. 

Here  dwelt  the  all-knowing  Bird 

In  deep  tranquillity. 

His  eye-lids  ever  closed 

In  full  enjoyment  of  profound  repose. 

12. 

Reverently  the  youth  approach'd 

That  old  and  only  Bird  ,s 

And  crost  his  arms  upon  his  breast. 


or  when  tViU,  or  on  the  wane  ?  And  the  bishops  answered, 
At  the  full.  And  he  said.  Prove  this  which  ye  say.  Then 
they  answered,  God  made  two  great  luminaries,  and  placed 
them  in  the  firmament  of  the  Heavens,  that  they  might  give 
light  upon  the  earth ;  the  greater  luminary  in  the  beginning 
of  the  day,  the  lesser  one  In  the  beginning  of  the  night  It 
could  not  have  been  thus  unless  the  moon  were  at  the  full 
Now,  therefore,  let  us  see  when  the  world  was  created :  it 
was  made  upon  a  Sunday  in  the  spring,  at  the  Equinox, 
which  is  on  the  eighth  of  the  kalends  of  April,  and  at  the  (bll 
of  the  moon." 

According  to  the  form  of  a  border-oath,  the  work  of  crea- 
tion began  by  night.  **  You  shall  swear  by  Heaven  above 
yott.  Hell  beneath  you,  by  your  part  of  Paradise,  by  all  that 
God  mode  in  Hs  days  and  seven  nights,  and  by  God  himself, 
you  are  whart  out  sackless  of  art,  part,  way,  witting,  ridd, 
kenning,  having  or  recetting  of  any  of  the  goods  and  chattells 
named  in  this  bill.  So  help  you  God."  (Nickolson  and  Sum, 
1.  XXV.)  This,  however,  Is  assertion  without  proof,  and 
would  not  have  been  admitted  by  Theophylus  and  his 
bUhops. 

s  **  Simorg  Anka,"  says  my  friend  Mr.  Fox.  in  a  note  to 
his  Achmed  Ardebelll, "  Is  a  bird  or  griffon  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  slse  (as  its  name  imports,  signifying  as  large  as 
thirty  eagles),  which,  according  to  the  Eastern  writers,  was 
sent  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  subdue  and  chastise  the  rebel- 
lious Dives.  It  was  supposed  to  possess  rational  faculties, 
and  the  gift  of  speech."  The  Cakerman  Sameh  relates,  that 
Simorg  Anka  being  asked  his  age,  replied,  this  world  is  very 
ancient,  for  it  has  already  been  seven  times  replenished  with 
beings  different  Arom  man,  and  as  often  depopulated.  That 
the  age  of  Adam,  In  which  we  now  are,  is  to  endure  seven 
thousand  years,  making  a  great  cycle ;  that  himself  had  seen 
twelve  of  these  revolutions,  and  knew  not  how  many  more 
he  had  to  see. 

I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Fox  and  myself  have  Csllen  Into  a 
grievous  heresy,  both  respecting  the  unity  and  the  sex  of  the 
Simorg.  For  this  great  bird  is  a  hen :  there  is  indeed  a 
cock  also,  but  he  seems  to  be  of  some  Inferior  species,  a  sort 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  Simorg*s  consort,  not  the 
cock  Simorg. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Shak-Nameh  which  has  been  put 
Into  English  rhyme  by  Mr.  Champion,  some  anecdotes  may  be 
found  concerning  this  alUknowing  bird,  who  Is  there  repre- 
sented as  possessing  one  species  of  knowledge,  of  which  she 
would  not  be  readily  suspected.  Zalser,  the  father  of  Bus- 
tam.  Is  exposed  in  his  infancy  by  his  own  father,  Saum,  who 
takes  him  for  a  young  devilling,  because  bis  body  is  bUck, 
and  his  hair  white.  The  infant  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Blbnrs,  where  the  Simorg  has  her  nest,  and  she  takes  him 
up,  and  breeds  him  with  her  young,  who  are  very  desirous  of 
eating  him,  but  she  preserves  him.  When  Zalser  is  grown 
up,  and  leaves  the  nest,  the  Simorg  gives  him  one  of  her  fea- 
thers, telling  him,  whenever  he  ts  in  great  distress,  to  bum  it. 
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And  boVd  his  head  and  spake. 

**  Earliest  of  existing  things. 

Earliest  thou,  and  wisest  thou. 

Guide  me,  guide  me,  on  my  way  i 

I  am  bound  to  seek  the  Caverns 

Underneath  the  roots  of  Ocean, 

Where  the  Sorcerers  have  their  seat ; 

Thou  the  eldest,  thou  the  wisest. 
Guide  roe,  guide  me,  on  my  way  I " 

13. 

The  ancient  Simorg  on  the  youth 

Unclosed  his  thoughtfiil  eyes. 

And  answer'd  to  his  prayer. 

"  Northward  by  the  stream  proceed ; 

In  the  Fountain  of  the  Rock 

Wash  away  thy  worldly  stains ; 

Kneel  thou  there,  and  seek  the  JLord, 

And  fortify  thy  soul  with  prayer. 

Thus  prepared,  ascend  the  Sledge ; 

Be  bold,  be  wary ;  seek  and  And  ! 

God  hath  appointed  all.** 

The  Ancient  Simorg  then  let  fall  his  lids, 

Relapsing  to  repose. 

14. 

Northward,  along  the  rivulet. 

The  adventurer  went  his  way ; 

Tracing  its  waters  upward  to  their  source. 

Green  Bird  of  Paradise, 

Thou  hast  not  left  the  youth  ! . . 

With  slow  associate  flight. 

She  companies  his  way ; 

And  now  they  reach  the  Fountain  of  the  Rock. 

15. 

There,  in  the  cold  clear  well, 

Thalaba  washed  away  his  earthly  stains. 

And  bow'd  his  fkce  before  the  Lord, 

And  fortified  his  soul  with  prayer. 

The  while,  upon  the  rock. 

Stood  the  celestial  Bird, 

And  pondering  all  the  perils  he  must  pass, 

With  a  mild,  melancholy  eye. 

Beheld  the  youth  beloved. 


and  the  will  immediately  come  to  hit  Miistance.  Zaliermar. 
riet  Rodahver,  who  1i  likely  to  die  in  chiidlng ;  he  then  burni 
the  feather,  and  the  Simorg  appears  and  orderi  the  Cesarean 
operation  to  be  performed.  As  these  stories  are  not  Ferdusl*s 
loTention,  but  the  old  traditions  of  the  Persians,  collected  and 
arranged  by  hin,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  fact  concerning 
that  operation  which  is  to  be  met  with,  earlier  probably  than 
the  fable  of  Semele.  Zaiier  was  ordered  first  to  give  her 
wine,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  opiate,  and  after  sewing  op 
the  iodsion,  to  anoint  it  with  a  mixture  of  milk,  musk,  and 
grass,  pounded  together,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  and  then  to 
rub  It  with  a  Slmorg's  feather. 

In  Mr.  Fox*s  coll««tlon  of  Persic  books.  Is  an  llltnninated 
copy  of  FerdusI,  containing  a  picture  of  the  Simorg,  who  is 
there  represented  as  an  ugly  dragon- looking  sort  of  bird.  I 
should  be  loth  to  beliere  that  she  has  so  bad  a  physiognomy ; 
and  u.  In  the  same  volume,  there  are  blue  and  yellow  horses, 
there  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  this  is  not  a  genuine 
portrait. 

VThen  the  Genius  of  the  Lamp  Is  ordered  by  Aladin  to 


I 


16. 

And  lo !  beneath  yon  lonely  pine,  the  Skdgie : 

There  stand  the  hamess'd  Dogs, 

Their  wide  eyes  watching  for  the  youth. 

Their  ears  erect,  and  tum'd  toward  his  way. 

They  were  lean  as  lean  might  be. 

Their  fhrrow'd  ribs  rose  prominent. 

And  they  were  black  from  head  to  fbot. 

Save  a  white  line  on  every  breast. 

Curved  like  the  crescent  moon. 

Thalaba  takes  his  seat  in  the  sledge ; 

His  arms  are  fblded  on  his  breast. 

The  Bird  is  on  his  knees; 

There  is  fear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dogi» 

There  is  fear  in  their  pitiful  moan. 

And  now  they  turn  their  beads. 

And  seeing  him  seated,  away  I 


17. 

The  youth,  with  the  start  of  thdr  speed. 

Falls  back  to  the  bar  of  the  sledge  ; 

His  hair  floats  straight  in  the  stream  of  tlic 

Like  the  weeds  in  the  running  brook. 

They  wind  with  speed  their  upward 

An  icy  path  through  rocks  of  ice  : 

His  eye  is  at  the  summit  now. 

And  thus  far  aU  is  dangerlcas ; 

And  now  upon  the  height 
The  black  Dogs  pause  and  pant ; 
They  turn  their  eyes  to  Thalaba 

As  if  to  plead  for  pity ; 
They  moan  and  whine  with  ftv. 


la 

Once  more  away  1  and  now 

The  long  descent  is  seen, 

A  long,  long,  narrow  path ; 

Ice-rocks  aright,  and  hills  of 

Aleft  the  precipice. 

Be  flrm,  be  firm,  O  Thalaba ! 

One  motion  now,  one  bend. 

And  on  the  crags  below 

Thy  shattered  flesh  will  harden  in  the 

Why  howl  the  Dogs  so  mournfully  * 

And  wherefiore  does  the  Mood  flow  fta 


bring  a  roc's  egg,  and  hang  it  up  In  the  hall,  be  It  ■lolfrti 
enraged,  and  exclaims,  **  Wretch,  would*  thou  have  im 
up  my  master  ?  *'  From  the  manner  la  which  roca  are 
mentioned  hi  the  Arabian  tales,  the  reader  Ads  as 
surprised  at  this  indignation  as  Aladin  was  htanelf.  IVfflMia 
the  original  may  have  Simorg  Instead  of  roc  To  fhmh. 
indeed,  of  robbing  the  Siraorg's  nest,  either  for  tlM  sake  « 
drilling  the  eggs,  or  of  poaching  them,  woold,  la  a  betorvtr. 
whether  Shiah  or  Sunni,  be  the  height  orbumao  iaiphty. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  the  eighth  voliima  ef  cbr 
Asiatic  Reieardtet  has  appeared.  In  which  Caplala  Wtlforl 
identifies  the  roc  with  the  Simorg.  **  Slnb^'*  be  saya.  **  was 
exposed  to  many  dangers  from  the  birds  called  Recs  er 
Simorgs,  the  Ganidas  of  the  Paoranlcs,  whom  Persieo  ■•• 
mancers  represent  as  living  in  Madagascar,  accowMag  u 
Marco  Polo."  But  the  Roc  of  the  Arabian  Tales  has  mm 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Simorg  i  and  it  Is  oaly  la  IW 
instance  which  I  have  notleed,  that  any  mistake  «f  ■••  i>« 
the  other  can  be  suspected. 
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All  purple  o*er  their  uble  skin  ? 

Hb  anus  are  folded  on  his  breast. 

Nor  soomge  nor  goad  hath  he, 

No  hand  appears  to  strike, 

No  MNindlnK  lash  is  heard  ; 

Bot  plteously  they  moan  and  whine, 

And  track  their  way  with  blood. 

19. 

Behold !  on  yonder  height 

A  giant  Fiend  aloft 

Waits  to  Ihmst  down  the  tottering  avalanche  ! 

If  Thalaba  looks  back,  he  dies ; 

The  motion  of  fear  is  death. 

On .  .on . .  with  swift  and  steady  pace, 

Adown  that  dreadful  way  I 

Use  Youth  is  Arm,  the  Dogs  are  fleet. 

The  Sledge  goes  rapidly ; 

The  thunder  of  the  avalanche 

Be-echoes  ftr  behind. 

On . .  on  . .  with  swift  and  steady  pace, 

Adown  that  dreadful  way 

The  Dogs  are  fleet,  the  way  is  steep. 

The  Sledge  goes  rapidly  ; 

They  reach  the  plain  below. 

20. 

A  wide,  bbmk  plain,  all  desolate. 

Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb  I 

On  go  the  Dogs  with  rapid  courtt. 

The  Sledge  slides  after  rapidly. 

And  now  the  sun  went  down. 

They  stopt  and  look'd  at  Thalaba, 

The  Youth  perform*d  his  prayer  ! 

They  knelt  beside  him  while  he  pray*d. 

They  tum*d  their  heads  to  Mecca, 

And  toan  ran  down  their  cheeks. 

TlMn  down  they  laid  them  in  the^snow. 

As  close  as  they  could  lie. 

They  laid  them  down  and  slept. 

And  backward  in  the  sledge. 

The  Adventurer  laid  himself ; 

Tlwre  peacefully  slept  Thalaba, 

And  the  Qreen  Bird  of  Paradise 

Jjay  nestling  in  his  breast 

21. 

The  Dogs  awoke  him  at  the  dawn. 

They  knelt  and  wept  again ; 

Then  rspklly  they  joumey*d  on. 

And  still  the  plain  was  desolate, 

Nor  tree,  nor  bosh,  nor  herb ! 

And  ever  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 

They  stopt,  and  knelt,  and  wept ; 

And  still  that  green  and  graceful  Bird 

Was  as  a  friend  to  him  by  day. 

And,  ever  when  at  night  he  slept, 

lAy  nestling  in  his  breast 

22. 

In  that  most  utter  solitude 

It  cheer'd  his  heart  to  hear 

Her  soft  and  soothing  voice. 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet, 

It  rose  not  with  the  blackbird's  thrill, 

Nor  warMed  like  that  dearest  bird  that  holds 


The  solitary  man 

A  loiterer  in  his  thoughtftd  walk  at  eve ; 

But  if  it  swell'd  with  no  exuberant  Joy, 

It  had  a  tone  that  touch*d  a  finer  string, 

A  music  that  the  soul  received  and  own'd. 

Her  bill  was  not  the  beak  of  blood ; 

There  was  a  human  meaning  in  her  eye 

When  flx*d  on  Thalaba, 

He  wonder'd  while  he  gased, 

And  with  mysterious  love 

Felt  his  heart  drawn  in  powerful  sympathy. 

23. 

Oh  Joy  I  the  signs  of  life  appear, 

The  first  and  single  Fir 

That  on  the  limits  of  the  living  world 

Strikes  in  the  ice  its  roots 

Another,  and  another  now; 

And  now  the  Larch,  that  filngs  its  arms 

Down-curving  like  the  falling  wave ; 

And  now  the  Aspin's  scatter'd  leaves 

Grey-glittering  on  the  moveless  twig ; 

The  Poplar's  varying  verdure  now. 

And  now  the  Birch  so  beautiful 

Light  as  a  lady's  plumes. 

Oh  Joy  I  the  signs  of  life !  the  Deer 

Hath  left  his  slot  beside  the  way ; 

The  little  Ermine  now  is  seen. 

White  wanderer  of  the  snow } 

And  now  from  yonder  pines  they  hear 

The  clatter  of  the  Grouse's  wings ; 

And  now  the  snowy  Owl  pursues 

The  Traveller's  sledge,  in  hope  of  food ; 

And  hark !  the  rosy-breasted  bird. 

The  Throstle  of  sweet  song  I 

Joy  I  joy !  the  winter-wUds  are  left  I 

Green  bushes  now,  and  greener  grass. 

Bed  thickets  here,  all  berry-bright, 

And  here  the  lovely  flowers  I 

24. 
When  the  last  morning  of  their  way  was  come. 
After  the  early  prayer. 
The  Green  Bird  flx'd  on  Thalaba 

A  sad  and  supplicating  eye. 

And  speech  was  given  her  then : 

"  Servant  of  God,  I  leave  thee  now; 

If  rightly  I  have  guided  thee. 

Give  me  the  boon  I  beg !  •* 

25. 

"  O  gentle  Bhd  I "  quoth  Thalaba, 

•*  Guide  and  companion  of  my  dangerous  way. 

Friend  and  sole  solace  of  my  solitude. 

How  can  I  pay  thee  benefitilike  these  ? 

Ask  what  thou  wilt  that  I  can  give, 

O  gentle  Bird,  the  poor  return 

Will  leave  me  debtor  still  1** 

26. 

"  Son  of  Hodeirah  l  **  she  replied, 

«  When  thou  shalt  see  an  Old  Man  bent  beneath 

The  burthen  of  his  earthly  punishment. 

Forgive  him,  Thalaba  I 
Yea,  send  a  prayer  to  God  in  his  behalf!** 
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27. 

A  flush  oVnpread  the  young  Destroyer's  cheek ; 

He  tum'd  his  eye  toward3  the  Bird 

As  if  in  half  repentance ;  for  he  thought 

Of  Okba ;  and  his  Father's  dying  groan 

Came  on  his  memory.     The  celestial  Bird 

Saw  and  renew'd  her  speech ; 

"  O  Thalaba,  if  she  who  in  thine  arms 

Received  the  dagger-hlow  and  died  for  thee 

Deserve  one  kind  remembrance, . .  save,  O  save 

The  Father  that  she  loves  flrom  endless  death  1  *' 

28. 

"  Laila  I  and  is  it  thou  ?  *'  the  youth  replied, 
"  ^at  is  there  that  I  durst  refuse  to  thee  ? 

This  is  no  time  to  harbour  in  my  heart 

One  evil  thought ;  .  .  here  I  put  off  revenge. 

The  last  rebellious  feeling.  .  .  Be  it  so ! 

God  grant  to  me  the  pardon  that  I  need. 

As  I  do  pardon  him ! .  .  . 

But  who  am  I,  that  I  should  save 

The  sinful  soul  alive  ?  '* 

29. 

**  Enough  1  **  said  Laila.    **  When  the  hour  shall  come, 

Remember  me !  my  task  is  done. 

We  meet  again  in  Paradise !" 

She  said,  and  shook  her  wings,  and  up  she  soar'd 

With  arrowy  swiftness  through  the  heights  of  Heaven. 

30. 

His  aching  eye  pursued  her  path. 

When  starting  onward  went  the  Dogs ; 

More  rapidly  they  hurried  now. 

In  hope  of  near  repose. 

It  was  the  early  morning  yet. 

When,  by  the  well-head  of  a  brook 

They  stopt,  their  journey  done. 

The  spring  was  clear,  the  water  deep ;  ** » 

A  venturous  man  were  he,  and  rash. 

That  should  have  probed  its  depths , 

For  all  its  loosen'd  bed  below. 

Heaved  strangely  up  and  down, 

And  to  and  fro,  from  side  to  side. 

It  heaved,  and  waved,  and  toss'd. 

And  yet  the  depths  were  clear, 

And  yet  no  ripple  wrinkled  o*cr 

The  face  of  that  fair  WelL 

31. 

And  on  that  Well,  so  strange  and  fair, 

A  little  boat  there  lay, 

Without  an  oar,  without  a  sail, 

One  only  scat  it  had,  one  seat, 

As^  if  for  only  Thalaba. 

And  at  the  helm  a  Damsel  stood, 

A  Damsel  bright  and  bold  of  eye, 

Tet  did  a  maiden  modesty 

Adorn  her  fearless  brow; 

Her  &ce  was  sorrowful,  but  sure 

More  beautiful  for  sorrow. 
To  her  the  Dogs  look*d  wlstftil  up, 

*  Some  traveller!  maj  perhaps  be  glad  to  know,  that  the 
spring  from  which  this  detcriptfon  wai  taken,  it  near  Bristol, 
about  a  mile  flrom  Sc<Aea*Croft  turnpike,  and  known  by  the 


And  then  their  tongun  were  loosed : 

**  Have  we  done  well,  O  Mistrev  dear  I 

And  shall  our  sofferings  end  ?  "* 

32. 
The  gentle  Damsel  made  reply ; 
"  Poor  servants  of  the  God  I  serve, 
When  all  this  witchery  is  destroy*d. 

Tour  woes  will  end  with  mine^ 
A  hope,  alas  1  how  long  unknown  1 

This  new  adventurer  gives ; 
Now  God  forbid,  that  he,  like  you. 

Should  perish  for  his  fears  ! 

Poor  servants  of  the  God  I  serve. 

Wait  ye  the  event  in  peace.** 

A  deep  and  total  slumber  as  she  spake 

Seised  them.    Sleep  on,  poor  sufferers !  be  at  rest ! 

Te  wake  no  more  to  anguish :  . .  ye  haw  borne 

The  Chosen,  the  Destroyer  I . .  soon  his  hand 

Shall  strike  the  efficient  blow; 

And  shaking  off  your  penal  forms,  shall  ye. 

With  songs  of  joy,  amid  the  Eden  groves. 

Hymn  the  Delivererls  praise. 

33. 

Then  did  the  Damsel  say  to  Thalaba, 

"  The  mom  is  young,  the  Sun  is  fidr. 

And  pleasantly  through  pleasant  banks 

Yon  quiet  stream  flows  on  . . 

Wilt  thou  embark  with  me  ? 

Thou  knowest  not  the  water^s  way; 

Think,  Stranger,  well  I  and  night  must  come, . . 

Darest  thou  embark  with  me  ? 

Through  fearfUt  perils  thou  must  pass, . . 

Stranger,  the  wretched  ask  thine  aid  ! 

Thou  wilt  embark  with  me  I  *' 

She  smiled  in  tears  upon  the  youth ; . . 

What  heart  were  his,  who  could  gainsay 

That  melancholy  smile  ? 

•«  I  will,**  quoth  ThaUba, 

«« I  wUl,  in  AUah*8  name  I** 

34. 

He  sate  him  on  the  sin^^e  seat. 

The  little  boat  moved  on. 

Through  pleasant  banks  the  quiet  stream 

Went  winding  pleasantly ; 

By  fhigrant  fir-groves  now  it  pass'd. 

And  now,  through  alder-sborrs, 

Through  green  and  fertile  meadows  now 

It  silently  ran  by. 

The  flag-flower  blos8om*d  on  Its  side. 

The  willow  tresses  waved. 

The  flowing  current  fiuTow*d  round 

The  water.lily*s  floating  leai; 

The  fly  of  green  and  gausy  wing. 

Fell  sporting  down  its  course ; 

And  grateful  to  the  voyager 

The  freshness  that  it  breathed. 

And  soothing  to  hb  ear 

Its  murmur  round  the  prow. 

The  little  boat  fUls  rapidly 

Adown  the  rapid  stream. 

name  of  the  Boiling  Wdl.  Other,  and  larger  tpnt*f%,  < ' 
the  laroe  kind,  called  the  Ladf  Pools,  aiv  sear  Sboba>«>«  ui 
Herefcrdshirs. 
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35. 

But  many  a  sttent  spring  meantime. 

And  many  a  rivalet  and  rill 

Had  swoln  the  growing  stream ; 

And  when  the  southern  Sun  began 

To  wind  the  downward  way  of  heaven, 

It  ran  a  river  deep  and  wide,i 

Through  hanks  that  wldenM  stfll. 

Then  once  again  the  Damsel  spake : 

"  The  stream  is  strong,  the  river  broad, 

"Wm  thou  go  on  with  me  ? 

The  day  is  &ir,  but  night  must  come . . 

Wflt  thou  go  on  with  me  f 

Far,  &r  away,  the  sufferer's  eye 

For  thee  hath  long  been  looking, .  . 

•*  Thou  wilt  go  on  with  me !  '* 

«  Sail  on,  sail  on,"  quoth  Thalaba, 

•*  SaU  oo,  in  Allah's  name  1  ** 

The  little  boat  falls  rapidly 

Adown  the  river-stream. 


36. 

A  broader  and  yet  broader  stream. 

That  rock'd  the  little  boat ! 

The  Cormorant  stands  upon  its  shoals, 

His  black  and  dripping  wings 

Half  open'd  to  the  wind. 

The  Son  goes  down,  the  crescent  Moon 

Is  brightening  in  the  firmament ; 

And  what  Is  yonder  roar. 

That  sinking  now,  and  swelling  now, 

But  evermore  increasing, 

StiU  louder,  louder,  grows? 

The  Uttle  boat  falls  rapidly 

Adown  the  rapid  tide ; 

The  Moon  is  bright  above. 

And  the  great  Ocean  opens  on  their  way. 

37. 
Then  did  the  Damsel  speak  again, 

**  Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  7 

The  Moon  is  bright,  the  sea  is  calm, 

I  Imow  the  ocean-paths ; 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  ?  .  . 

Deliverer  1  yes !  thou  dost  not  fear ! 

Thou  wilt  go  on  with  me  1  ** 

'^  Sail  on,  sail  on  I  *'  quoth  Thalaba, 

«<  SaU  on,  in  Allah's  name  1 " 

38. 

The  Moon  is  bright,  the  sea  is  calm. 

The  UtUe  boat  rides  rapidly 

Across  the  ocean  waves ; 

The  Une  of  moonlight  on  the  deep 

Still  follows  as  they  voyage  on ; 

The  winds  are  motionless ; 


>  A  similar  pktora  occnn  In  Kits  BaOUe's  Comedy,  "the 
Second  Ifarriite.**  "  By  HesTen,  there  it  nothing  lo  In- 
Unrcttlsf  to  ma  «•  to  trace  the  courw  of  a  proiperotu  man 
through  thit  varied  world.  First,  he  ii  teen  like  a  little 
■trem,  vetffog  Itt  shallow  bed  through  the  grass,  circling 
•ad  wladSag,  and  glaasing  op  Its  treasures  from  every  twink- 


The  gentle  waters  gently  part 

In  dimples  round  the  prow. 

He  looks  above,  he  looks  around. 

The  boundless  heaven,  the  boundless  sea. 

The  crescent  moon,  the  little  boat. 

Nought  else  above,  below. 

39. 
The  Moon  is  sunk  j  a  dusky  grty 

Spreads  o*er  the  Eastern  sky; 

The  stars  grow  pale  and  paler ; .  . 

Oh  beautiful  1  the  godlike  Sun 

Is  rising  o'er  the  sea  I 

Without  an  oar,  without  a  sail. 

The  Uttle  boat  rides  rapidly; .  . 

Is  that  a  cloud  that  skirts  the  sea  ? 

There  is  no  cloud  in  heaven  I 
And  nearer  now,  and  darker  now . . 

It  is. .it  is. .the  Land! 
For  yonder  are  the  rocks  that  rise 

Dark  in  the  reddening  morn ; 

For  loud  around  their  hollow  base 

The  suzges  rage  and  foam. 

40. 

The  UtUe  boat  rides  rapidly, 

And  pitches  now  with  shorter  toss 

Upon  the  narrower  swell ; 

And  now  so  near,  they  see 

The  shelves  and  shadows  of  the  cliff. 

And  the  low-lurking  rocks, 

O'er  whose  black  summits,  hidden  half. 

The  shivering  billows  burst;  . . 

And  nearer  now  they  feel  the  breaker's  spray. 

Then  said  the  Damsel :  **  Tonder  is  our  path 

Beneath  the  cavern  aroh. 

Now  is  the  ebb,  and  till  the  ocean  flow 

We  cannot  over-ride  the  rocks. 

Go  thou,  and  on  the  shore 

Perform  thy  last  ablutions,  and  with  prayer 

Strengthen  thy  heart . .  I  too  have  need  to  pray.' 

41. 

She  held  the  helm  with  steady  hand 

Amid  the  stronger  waves ; 

Through  surge  and  surf  she  drove ; 

The  adventurer  leapt  to  land. 


ling  rill,  at  It  pastes ;  further  on,  the  brown  sand  fences  iU 
margin,  the  dark  rushes  thicken  on  its  side ;  ftirther  on  still, 
the  broad  flags  shake  their  green  ranks,  the  willows  bend 
their  wide  boughs  o*er  its  course:  and  yonder,  at  last 
the  fidr  river  appears  spreading  his  bright  waves  to  the 
Ught." 
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THALABA  THE  DESTROYER. 


THE  TWELFTH  BOOK. 


**  Why  ihould  he  that  lores  me  sorry  be 
For  my  dcllrerance,  or  at  all  complain 
My  good  to  hear,  and  toward  Joys  to  see  ? 
I  go,  and  long  desired  hare  to  go, 
I  go  with  gladness  to  my  wished  rest." 

Spauer*a  Dapknaida. 


I. 

Thew  Thalaba  drew  off  Abdaldar's  ring. 

And  cast  it  in  the  sea,  and  cried  aloud, 

<*  Thou  art  my  shield,  my  trust,  my  hope,  O  Ood  I 

Behold  and  guard  me  now. 

Thou  who  alone  canst  save. 

If  from  my  childhood  up  I  have  look*d  on 

With  exultation  to  my  destiny ; 

If  in  the  hour  of  anguish  I  have  own'd 

The  justice  of  the  hand  that  chasten'd  me  ; 

If  of  all  selflsh  passions  purified 
I  go  to  work  thy  will,  and  from  the  world 

Boot  up  the  ill-doing  race. 

Lord !  let  not  thou  the  weakness  of  my  arm 

Make  vain  the  enterprise !  '* 

2. 

The  Sun  was  rising  all  magnificent. 

Ocean  and  Heaven  r^oicing  in  his  beams. 

And  now  had  Thalaba 

Perform*d  his  last  ablutions,  and  he  stood 

And  gazed  upon  the  little  boat 

Riding  the  billows  near, 

Where,  like  a  sea-bird  breasting  the  broad  waves, 

It  rose  and  fell  upon  the  surge. 

Till  finom  the  glitterance  of  the  sunny  main 

He  tum'd  his  aching  eyes  ; 
And  then  upon  the  beach  he  laid  him  down. 

And  watched  the  rising  tide. 

He  did  not  pray,  he  was  not  calm  for  prayer; 

His  spirit,  troubled  with  tumultuous  hope, 

ToQ'd  with  futurity; 

His  brain,  with  busier  workings,  felt 

The  roar  and  raving  of  the  restless  sea, 

The  boundless  waves  that  rose  and  ruU'd  and  rock*d: 

The  everlasting  sound 

Opprest  him,  and  the  heaving  infinite : 

He  closed  his  lids  for  rest 

3. 

Meantime  with  fkiUer  reach  and  stronger  swell. 

Wave  after  wave  advanced ; 

Each  following  billow  lifted  the  last  foam 

That  trembled  on  the  sand  with  rainbow  hues ; 

The  living  fiower  that,  rooted  to  the  rock. 

Late  from  the  thinner  element 

Shnmk  down  within  its  purple  stem  to  sleep^ 

Now  fieels  the  water,  and  again 

Awakening,  blossoms  out 

All  its  green  anther-necks. 


4. 

Was  there  a  Spirit  in  the  gale 

That  fluttered  o*er  his  cheek  ? 

For  it  came  on  him  like  the  new-risen  son 

Which  plays  and  dallies  o'er  the  night-dosed 

And  woos  it  to  unfold  anew  to  joy ; 

For  it  came  on  him  as  the  dews  of  eve 

Descend  with  healing  and  with  life 

Upon  the  summer  mead  ; 
Or  liker  the  first  sound  of  seraph  song 
And  Angel  greeting,  to  the  soul 
Whose  latest  sense  had  shudder*d  at  the 
Of  anguish,  kneeling  by  a  death-bed  side. 

5. 

He  starts,  and  gases  round  to  seek 

The  certain  presence.     "  Thalaba ! "  ezdalin^d 

The  Voice  of  the  Unseen ; . . 

"  Father  of  my  Oneiza !  **  he  replied, 

"  And  have  thy  years  been  number*d  ?  art  than  too 

Among  the  Angels  ?**...*'  Thalaba  !  ** 

A  second  and  a  dearer  voice  repeats, 

'*  Go  in  the  fkvour  of  the  Loind, 

My  Thalaba,  go  on  1 

My  husband,  I  have  drest  our  bower  of  bUsa^ 

Go,  and  perform  the  work ; 
Let  me  not  longer  suffer  hope  in  Heaven !  ** 

6. 

He  tum*d  an  eager  glance  toward  the  tea. 

**  Come  I  *'  quoth  the  Damsel,  and  she  drove 

Her  little  boat  to  land. 

Impatient  through  the  risltig  wave. 

He  rush'd  to  meet  its  way. 

His  eye  was  bright,  his  cheek  was  flush*d  with  jor. 

M  Hast  thou  had  comfort  in  thy  prayers?  "  she  a&k'd. 

«  Tea,**  Thalaba  repUed, 

*'  A  heavenly  visitotion. "    **  Ood  be  praised  !  ~ 

She  answer'd,  **  then  I  do  not  hope  In  vain !  * 

And  her  voice  trembled,  and  her  Up 

Qulver'd,  and  tears  ran  down. 

7. 

<*  Stranger,**  said  she,  **  In  yean  long  past 

Was  one  who  vow*d  himself 

The  Champion  of  the  Lord,  like  thc% 

Against  the  race  of  HelL 

Toung  was  he,  as  thyseli; 

Gentle,  and  yet  so  brave  I 

A  lion-hearted  man. 

Shame  on  me.  Stranger  I  in  the  arms  of  loie 

I  held  him  fh>m  his  calling,  till  the  hour 

Was  past ;  and  then  the  Angel  who  should  else 

Have  crown'd  him  with  his  glory-wivath. 

Smote  him  in  anger  . . .  Tears  and  years  are  gone . . 

And  in  his  place  of  penance  he  awaits 

Thee,  the  Deliverer, . .  surely  thou  art  lie  t 

It  was  my  righteous  punishment. 

In  the  same  youth  unchanged* 

And  love  unchangeable. 

Sorrow  for  ever  ftesh. 

And  bitter  penitence. 

That  gives  no  rpspite  night  nor  day  ftnm  gricC 

To  abide  the  written  hour,  when  I  shouU  waft 

The  doom*d  Destroyer  and  Deliverer  here. 

Bcmember  thou,  that  thy  success  aifccta 

No  single  flite,  no  ordinary 
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As  thus  she  spake,  the  entrance  of  the  cave 

Darken  *d  the  boat  below. 

Around  them  from  their  nests, 

The  screaming  sea-birds  fled. 

Wondering  at  that  strange  shape. 

Yet  iumlarm*d  at  sight  of  living  man. 

Unknowing  of  his  sway  and  power  misused : 

The  clamours  of  their  young 

Echoed  in  shriller  cries. 

Which  rung  in  wild  discordance  round  the  rock. 

And  fiuther  as  they  now  advanced, 

The  dim  reflection  of  the  darken'd  day 

Grew  fainter,  and  the  dash 

Of  the  out'breakers  deaden'd ;  farther  yet. 

And  yet  more  fidnt  the  gleam. 

And  there  the  waters,  at  their  utmost  bound. 

Silently  rippled  on  the  rising  rock. 

Tbey  landed  and  advanced,  and  deeper  in. 

Two  adamantine  doors 

Closed  up  the  cavern  pass. 

9. 
Reclining  on  the  rock  beside. 

Sate  a  grey-headed  man, 

Watching  an  hour-glass  by. 

To  him  the  Damsel  spake, 

**  It  it  the  hour  appointed  ?  *'    The  Old  Man 

Nor  answer'd  her  awhile. 

Nor  lifted  he  his  downward  eye. 

For  now  the  glass  ran  low, 

And,  like  the  days  of  age, 

With  speed  perceivable. 

The  latter  sands  descend ; 

And  now  the  last  are  gone. 

Then  he  look'd  up,  and  raised  his  hand,  and  smote 

The  adamantine  gates. 

10. 

The  gates  of  adamant 

Unfolding  at  the  stroke, 

Open*d  and  gave  the  entrance.     Then  she  tum*d 

To  Thalaba  and  said, 

"  Go,  in  the  name  of  God  ! 

I  cBonot  enter, . .  I  must  wait  the  end 

In  hope  and  agony. 

Ood  and  Mahommed  prosper  thee, 

For  thy  sake  and  for  ours !  ** 

11. 

He  tarried  not, . .  he  pass*d 

The  ihmhold,  over  which  was  no  /etunx 

All  earthly  thoughts,  all  human  hopes 

And  passions  now  put  ofi^, 

He  cast  no  backward  glance 

Toward  the  gleam  of  day. 

There  was  a  light  within, 

A  yellow  light,  as  when  the  autumnal  Sun, 

Through  travelling  rain  and  mist 

Shines  on  the  evening  hills : 

Whether,  tmm  central  fires  effused. 

Or  that  the  sun^beams,  day  by  day, 

From  earliest  generations,  there  absorb'd. 

Were  gathering  for  the  wrath-flame.    Shade  was  none 

In  those  portentous  vaults ; 

Cng  overhanging,  nor  oolumnal  rock 


Cast  its  dark  outline  there  ; 

For  with  the  hot  and  heavy  atmosphere 

The  light  incorporate,  permeating  all. 

Spread  over  all  its  equal  yellowness. 

There  was  no  motion  In  the  lifeless  air ; 

He  felt  no  stirring  as  he  pass'd 

Adown  the  long  descent ; 

He  heard  not  his  own  footsteps  on  the  rock 

That  through  the  thick  stagnation  sent  no  sound. 

How  sweet  it  were,  he  thought, 

To  feel  the  flowing  wind  I 

With  what  a  thirst  of  joy 

He  should  breathe  in  the  open  gales  of  heaven ! 


12. 

Downward,  and  downward  still,  and  still  the  way, 

The  lengthening  way  Is  safe. 

Is  there  no  secret  wile. 

No  lurking  enemy  ? 

His  watchfiil  eye  is  on  the  vrall  of  rock, . . 

And  warily  he  marks  the  roof, 

And  warily  surveys 

The  path  that  lies  before. 

Downward,  and  downward  still,  and  still  the  way, 

The  long,  long  way  is  safe ; 

Rock  only,  the  same  light. 

The  same  dead  atmosphere. 

And  solitude,  and  silence  like  the  grave. 


13. 

At  length  the  long  descent 

Ends  on  a  precipice ; 

No  feeble  ray  enter'd  Its  dreadful  gulph ; 

For  In  the  pit  profound. 

Black  Darkness,  utter  Night, 

Repell'd  the  hostile  gleam. 

And  o'er  the  sur&ce  the  light  atmosphere 

Floated,  and  mingled  not. 

Above  the  depth,  four  over-awning  wings, 

Unplumed  and  huge  and  strong. 

Bore  up  a  little  car ; 

Four  living  pinions,  headless,  bodiless. 

Sprung  from  one  stem  that  branched  below 

In  four  down-arching  limbs. 

And  clench'd  the  car-rings  endlong  and  athwart 

With  claws  of  griffin  grasp. 


14. 

But  not  on  these,  the  depth  so  terrible. 

The  wondrous  wings,  fiz'd  Thalaba  his  eye  ; 

For  there,  upon  the  brink. 

With  flery  fetters  flisten*d  to  the  rock, 

A  man,  a  living  man,  tormented  lay. 

The  young  Othatha ;  In  the  arms  of  love 

He  who  had  llnger'd  out  the  auspicious  hour, 

Forgetfiil  of  his  call. 

In  shuddering  pity,  Thalaba  ezclalm'd, 

*<  Servant  of  God,  can  I  not  succour  thee  ?  ** 

He  groan'd,  and  answered,  **  Son  of  Man, 

I  slnn'd,  and  am  tormented ;  I  endure 

In  patience  and  in  hope. 

The  hour  that  shall  destroy  the  Bace  of  Hell, 

That  hour  shall  set  me  free.** 
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15. 

Is  It  not  oome  ?  '*  quoth  Thalaba, 

•*  Tea  I  by  this  omen  I  '* . .  and  with  fearless  hand 

He  gmsp'd  the  burning  fetters,  *<  in  the  name 

Of  God  1  ** . .  and  fh>m  the  rock 

Rooted  the  rivets,  and  adown  the  gulph 

Dropt  them.     The  rush  of  flames  roar*d  up» 

For  they  had  kindled  in  their  fall 

The  deadly  vapours  of  the  pit  profound, 

And  Thalaba  bent  on  and  look*d  below. 

But  vainly  he  explored 

The  deep  abyss  of  flame, 

That  sunk  beyond  the  plunge  of  mortal  eye. 

Now  all  ablaxe,  as  if  infernal  flres 

Illumed  the  world  beneath. 

Soon  was  the  poison-fUel  spent, 

The  flame  grew  pale  and  dim. 

And  dimmer  now  it  fkdes,  and  now  is  quench*d, 

And  all  again  is  dark. 

Save  where  the  yellow  air 

Enters  a  little  in  and  mingles  slow. 

16. 

Meantime,  the  fireed  Othatha  claspt  his  knees, 

And  cried,  **  Deliverer  I "  struggling  then 

With  joyfiil  hope,  **  and  where  is  she,**  he  cried, 

**  Whose  promised  coming  for  so  many  a  year . .  .** 

**  Go  I  **  answered  Thalaba, 

*<  She  waits  thee  at  the  gates." 

**  And  in  thy  triumph,"  he  replied, 

•*  There  thou  wilt  join  us  ?  ** .  .  The  Deliverer's  eye 

Glanced  on  the  abyss,  way  else  was  none .  . 

The  depth  was  unascendaUe. 

**  Await  not  me,**  he  cried, 

"  My  path  hath  been  appointed  I  go . .  embark ! 

Betum  to  life, . .  live  happy  i  ** 

OTHATHA. 

But  thy  name  ?  . . 

That  through  the  nations  we  may  blaion  it, . . 

That  we  may  bless  thee ! 

THALABA. 

Bless  the  Merclfid  1 

17. 

Then  Thalaba  pronounced  the  name  of  God, 

And  leapt  into  the  car. 

Down,  down,  it  sunk, . .  down,  down, . . 

He  neither  breathes  nor  sees  ; 

His  eyes  are  closed  for  giddiness, 

HU  breath  is  sinking  with  the  fidL 

The  air  that  yields  beneath  the  car, 


1  One  of  these  evil  G«nM  it  thus  described  In  the  Bahar 
Danu«b:«*'On  hti  entraaoe^  be  beheld  a  black  demon 
heaped  on  the  ground  like  a  mountain,  with  two  large  bomi 
npon  hit  head,  and  a  long  probotclt,  fatt  atleep.  In  htt 
head  the  Divine  Creator  had  Joined  the  llkenetset  of  the 
elephant  and  the  wild  bull.  Hit  teeth  grew  out  at  the  tutkt 
of  a  boar,  and  all  over  hit  monttrout  carcatt  hung  thaggy 
hairt,  like  thote  of  the  bear.  The  eye  of  mortal-born  wat 
dimmed  at  hit  appearance,  and  the  mind,  at  hit  horrible  form 
and  fVightftil  figure,  wat  confounded. 

"  Hewai  «it  4f^eeif  crtiUdfnm  momA  U»fiMlh§Ou  wrath 
qfOod, 


Inflates  the  wings  above. 
Down.,  down.,  a  measureless  depth!.,  down.. 
Was  then  the  Simorg  with  the  Powers  of  01 
Associate  to  destroy? 
And  was  that  lovely  Mariner 

A  fiend  as  Iklse  as  fidr? 
For  still  the  car  sinks  down  ; 
But  ever  the  upmshing  wind 

Inflates  the  wings  above. 

And  still  the  struggling  wings 

Bepel  the  rushing  wind. 

Down.,  down. .  and  now  It  strikeiL 

18. 

He  stands  and  totters  giddily, 

All  ohiects  round  awhile 

Float  diasy  on  his  sight ; 

Collected  soon,  he  gases  for  the  wij. 

There  was  a  distant  light  that  led  his  search ; 

The  torch  a  broader  blase. 

The  unpruned  taper  flares  a  longer  flame. 

But  this  was  strong  as  is  the  noontide  sun. 

So,  in  the  glory  of  its  rays  intense. 

It  quiver*d  with  green  glow. 

Beyond  was  all  unseen, 

No  eye  could  penetrate 

That  unendurable  excess  of  light. 

19. 

It  veil*d  no  friendly  form,  thought  Thalaba: 

And  wisely  did  he  deem. 

For  at  the  threshold  of  the  rocky  daor, 

Hugest  and  fiercest  of  his  kind  accunt. 

Fit  warden  of  the  sorcery-gate, 

A  rebel  Aflfeet  lay ;  > 

He  scented  the  approach  of  human  food. 

And  hungry  hope  kindled  his  eye  of  fliv. 

Raising  hto  hand  to  screen  the  dsoxled  sense. 

Onward  held  ThabOia, 

And  lifted  still  at  times  a  rapid  glance ; 

Till  the  due  distance  g^'d. 

With  head  abased,  he  bdd 

An  arrow  in  its  rest 

With  steady  eflbrt  and  knit  forehead  then. 

Full  on  the  painftil  light 
He  flx*d  his  aching  eye,  and  loosed  the  bow. 

20. 

A  hideous  yell  ensued ; 

And  sure  no  himian  voice  had  scope  or  pofwer 

For  that  prodigious  shriek 

Whose  pealing  echoes  thundered  up  the  rock. 

Dim  grew  the  dying  Ught; 


**  Hit  hair  like  a  bear%  kit  ieOk  Uke  m  koar't,    S^me 
bekeld  twek  a  momtter. 

**  Crook-hacked^  amd  enMe*/aeedi  kt  M%it  he  i 
ike  dittamee  qf  a  ikomtamd  fertm^t^ 

" Hit  mottHU wereliketke ooent ei 
maaik  resembled  tke  vat  qftke  dger» 

"  When  hit  breath  came  forth,  tttm  its  vehe— nee  the  dwt 
rote  up  at  In  a  whirlwind,  to  at  to  leave  a  chajanln  the  florth ; 
and  when  he  drew  It  In,  chaff,  tand,  and  pefaUea,  frooi  tte 
dittaace  of  tome  yardt,  were  attneted  to  kis 
Bakar  Danmtk, 
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Bat  ThaUba  leapt  onward  to  the  doors 

Now  viiible  beyond. 

And  while  the  Afreet  warden  of  the  way 

Ww  writhing  with  his  death-pangs,  over  bim 

Sprung  and  smote  the  stony  doors. 

And  bade  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  give  way ! 

21. 
The  dying  Fiend  beneath  him,  at  that  name 

Toct  in  worse  agony, 

And  the  rocks  shudder'd,  and  the  rocky  doors 

Bent  at  the  voice  asunder.     Lo !  wiUiin . . 

The  Tenph  and  the  Fire, 

And  Khawla,  and  in  mail  complete 

Mohareb  for  the  strife. 

But  Thalaba,  with  numbing  force. 

Smites  his  raised  arm,  and  rushes  by ; 

For  now  he  sees  the  fire,  amid  whose  flames, 

On  the  white  ashes  of  Hodelrah,  lies 

Hodeirah's  holy  sword. 

22. 

He  rushes  to  the  Fire : 

Then  Khawla  met  the  youth, 

And  leapt  upon  him,  and  with  clinging  arms 

Clasps  bim,  and  calls  Mohareb  now  to  aim 

The  effectual  vengeance.     O  fool !  fool  I  he  sees 

His  Father's  Sword,  and  who  shall  bar  his  way  ? 

Who  stand  against  the  fury  of  that  arm 

That  spurns  her  to  the  ground  ? .  • 

She  rises  half,  she  twists  around  his  knees, . . 

A  moment .  .  and  he  vainly  strives 

To  shake  her  Arom  her  hold ; 

Impatient  then  he  seixed  her  leathery  neck 

With  throttling  grasp,  and  as  she  loosed  her  hold, 

Thrust  her  aside,  and  unimpeded  now 

Springs  forward  to  the  Sword. 

23. 

The  co-existent  Flame 

Knew  tlie  Destroyer ;  it  encircled  him, 

BoD*d  up  his  robe,  and  gi^er*d  round  his  head : 

Condensing  to  intenser  splendour  there, 

His  Crown  of  Qlory  and  his  Light  of  Life, 

Hover'd  the  irradiate  wreath. 

24. 

The  Instant  Thalaba  had  laid  his  hand 

Upon  his  Father's  Sword, 

The  Living  Image  in  the  inner  cave 

Smote  the  Bound  Altar.     The  Domdaniel  rock'd 

Through  all  its  thundering  vaults ; 

Ofer  the  Surface  of  the  reeling  Earth, 

The  alarum  shock  was  felt ; 

The  Sorcerer  brood,  all,  all,  where'er  dispersed, 

Perforce  obey*d  the  summons ;  all, . .  they  came 

Compeird  by  Hell  and  Heaven ; 

I  By  Hell  compell'd  to  keep 

Their  baptism-covenant, 

I  And  with  the  union  of  their  strength 

Oppose  the  common  danger ;  forced  by  Heaven 

To  share  the  common  doom. 


25. 

Vain  are  all  spells !  the  Destroyer 
Treads  the  Domdaniel  floor. 


They  crowd  with  human  arms  and  human  force 

To  crush  the  single  foe. 

Vain  is  all  human  force  I 

He  wields  his  Father's  Sword, 

The  vengeance  of  awaken'd  Deity. 

But  chief  on  Thalaba  Mohareb  prest ; 

The  Witch  in  her  oracular  speech 

Announced  one  fatal  blow  for  both. 

And,  desperate  of  self-safety,  yet  he  hoped 

To  serve  the  cause  of  Eblis,  and  uphold 

His  empire,  true  in  death. 

26. 

Who  shall  withstand  the  Destroyer  7 

Scatti;r'd  before  the  sword  of  Thalaba 

The  Sorcerer  throng  recede. 

And  leave  him  space  for  combat  Wretched  man, . . 

What  shall  the  helmet  or  the  shield  avail 

Against  Almighty  anger  ?  .  .  wretched  man. 

Too  late  Mohareb  finds  that  he  hath  chosen 

The  evil  part  I . .  He  rears  his  shield 

To  meet  the  Arabian's  sword, . . 

Under  the  edge  of  that  fire-hardened  steel, 

The  shield  falls  sever'd  ;  his  cold  arm 

Rings  with  the  Jarring  blow  : . . 

He  lifts  his  scymetar ; 

A  second  stroke,  and  lo  I  the  broken  hilt 

Hangs  from  his  palsied  hand  : 

And  now  he  bleeds,  and  now  he  flies. 

And  fain  would  hide  himself  amid  the  troop ; 

But  they  feel  the  sword  of  Hodelrah, 

But  they  also  fly  ftom  the  ruin. 

And  hasten  to  the  inner  cave, 

And  fall  all  fearfully 

Around  the  Olant  Idol's  feet. 

Seeking  protection  fh>m  the  Power  they  served. 

27. 

It  was  a  Living  Image,  by  the  art 

Of  magic  hands,  of  flesh  and  bones  composed. 

And  human  blood,  through  veins  and  arteries 

That  flow'd  with  vital  action.     In  the  shape 

Of  Eblis  it  was  made  ; 

Its  stature  such,  and  such  its  strength. 

As  when  among  the  sons  of  God 
Pre-eminent  he  raised  his  radiant  head. 
Prince  of  the  Morning.     On  his  brow 
A  coronet  of  meteor  flames. 
Flowing  in  points  of  light 
Self-poised  in  air  before  him 
Hung  the  Round  Altar,  rolling  like  the  World 
On  its  diurnal  axis,  like  the  World 
Chequer'd  with  sea  and  shore. 
The  work  of  Demon  art 
For  where  the  sceptre  in  the  IdoI*s  hand 
Touch 'd  the  Round  Altar,  in  its  answering  realm, 
Earth  felt  the  stroke,  and  Ocean  rose  in  storms. 
And  shatter'd  Cities,  shaken  from  their  seat, 

Crush'd  all  their  habitants. 

His  other  arm  was  raised,  and  its  spread  palm 

Sustain'd  the  ocean-weight. 

Whose  naked  waters  arch'd  the  sanctuary  ; 

Sole  prop  and  pillar  he. 

28. 

Fallen  on  the  ground,  around  his  feet. 

The  Sorcerers  lay.     Mohareb's  quivering  arms 
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Clung  to  the  Idors  knees ; 

The  IdoVs  face  was  pale. 

And  calm  in  terror  he  beheld 

The  approach  of  the  Destroyer. 

29. 

Sure  of  his  stroke,  and  therefore  in  pursuit 

Following,  nor  blind,  nor  hasty,  on  his  foe. 

Moved  the  Destroyer.   Okba  met  his  way, 

Of  all  that  brotherhood 

He  only  fearless,  miserable  man, 

The  one  that  had  no  hope. 

•«  On  me,  on  me,"  the  childless  Sorcerer  cried. 

Let  fall  the  weapon  1  I  am  he  who  stole 

Upon  the  midnight  of  thy  Father's  tent ; 

This  is  the  hand  that  pierced  Hodeirah's  heart. 

That  felt  thy  brethren's  and  thy  sisters*  blood 

Oush  round  the  dagger-hilt     Let  fall  on  me 

The  fiited  sword  I  the  vengeance-hour  is  come ! 

Destroyer,  do  thy  work  I 

SO. 

Nor  wile,  nor  weapon,  had  the  desperate  wretch ; 

He  spread  his  bosom  to  the  stroke. 

«  Old  Man,  I  strike  thee  not  I "  said  Thalaba ; 

**  The  evil  thou  hast  done  to  me  and  mine 

Brought  its  own  bitter  punishment 

For  thy  dear  Daughter's  sake  I  pardon  thee. 

As  I  do  hope  Heaven's  pardon .  .  .  For  her  sake 

Bepent  while  time  is  yet  1 . .  thou  hast  my  prayers 

To  aid  thee ;  thou  poor  sinner,  cast  thyself 

Upon  the  goodness  of  offended  God ! 

I  speak  in  Laila's  name ;  and  what  if  now 

Thou  canst  not  think  to  join  In  Paradise 

Her  spotless  Spirit, . .  hath  not  Allah  made 

Al-Araf,  in  his  wisdom  ?*  where  the  sight 

Of  Heaven  may  kindle  in  the  penitent 

The  strong  and  purifying  flre  of  hope. 

Till,  at  the  Day  of  Judgement  he  shall  see 

The  Mercy-Gates  unfold." 

31. 

The  tstonlsh'd  man  stood  gaiing  as  he  spake. 

At  length  his  heart  was  soften'd,  and  the  tears 

Gush'd,  and  he  sobb'd  aloud. 

Then  suddenly  was  heard 

The  alUbehoIding  Prophet's  voice  divine, 

*'Thou  hast  done  well,  my  Servant  1 

Ask  and  receive  thy  reward  t  '* 


1  Araf  is  a  place  between  the  Paradlte  and  the  Hell  of 
the  Mahommedani ;  sonw  deem  H  a  rcil  of  separmtion,  some 
a  strong  wall.  Other*  hold  it  to  be  a  Purgatory,  In  which 
those  believers  will  remain,  whose  good  and  erll  works  have 
been  so  equal,  that  they  were  neither  virtuous  enough  to 
enter  Paradise,  nor  gtillty  enough  to  be  condemned  to  the 
flre  of  Hell.  From  whence  they  see  the  glory  of  the  blessed, 
and  are  near  enough  to  congratulate  them ;  bat  their  ardent 
datlra  to  partake  tbt  same  happiness  baoomei  a  great  pain. 


M 


32. 

A  deep  and  aweftil  Joy 

Seem'd  to  dilate  the  heart  of  Thalaba ; 

With  arms  in  reverence  cross'd  upon  his  lim^t, 

Upseeking  eyes  suffused  with  tears  devout. 

He  answered  to  the  Voice,  '*  Prophet  of  God, 

Holy,  and  good,  and  boimtiful ! 

One  only  earthly  wish  have  I,  to  worit 

Thy  will ;  and  thy  protection  grants  me  that 

Look  on  this  Sorcerer  I  heavy  are  his  crimes. 

But  infinite  is  mercy  I  if  thy  servant 
Have  now  fotmd  favour  in  the  sight  of  God, 
I^t  him  be  touch'd  with  penitence,  and  save 
His  soul  fhim  utter  death.** 


33. 

**  The  groans  of  penitence,**  replied  the  Yoioe, 

**  Never  arise  unheard ! 

But  for  thyself,  prefer  the  piayer  ; 

The  Treasure-house  of  Heaven 

Is  open  to  thy  wilL" 


34. 

**  Prophet  of  God  I  **  then  answered  Thalaba, 

*'  I  am  alone  on  earth ; 

Thou  knowest  the  secret  wishes  of  my  heart ! 

Do  with  me  as  thou  wOt  I  thy  will  is  best" 


35. 
There  issued  forth  no  Voice  to  answer  him  : 

But  lo  i  Hodeirah's  Spirit  comes  to  see 
His  vengeance,  and  beside  him,  a  pure  fonn 
Of  roseate  light  his  Angel  mother  hang. 
My  Child,  my  dear,  my  glorious . .  blessed . .  Child, 
My  promise  is  performed . .  fulfil  thy  work  :  * 


36. 
Thalaba  knew  that  his  death-hoar  was  come ; 
And  on  he  leapt  and  springing  op. 

Into  the  Idol's  heart 

Hilt  deep  he  plunged  the  Sword. 

The  Ocean-vault  fell  in,  and  all  were  crashed. 

In  the  same  moment  at  the  gate 

Of  Paradise,  Oneixa's  Hour!  form 

Welcomed  her  Husband  to  eternal  bUsa. 


At  length,  at  the  day  of  Judgement  when  all 

they  are  Judged,  shall  be  dted  to  render 

Creator,  those  who  are  here  conflned  shall 

selves  before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  in  adoration :  am 

act  of  religion,  which  shall  Iw  accounted  a  merit,  the 

of  their  good  works  will  exceed  their  erll  ones,  and  tbcy 

enter  luto  glory. 

Saadi  says,  that  Araf  appears  a  Hell  to  the  baffy.  ai 
Paradise  to  the  6uantd.-J}*HerMoi, 


by  ttt 


I 
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OMNB   SOLUM   FORTI   PATRIA." 


TO 

CHARLES    WATKIN    WILLIAMS    WYNN, 

THIS  POEM 

WAS   OHIGINALLT   INSCRIBED,    IN    1805, 
AS  A  TOKKK   OP   SIXTEEN    TEARS   OF    UNINTSRRCFTED    FRIENDSHIP ; 

AND   18   NOW    RE-INSCRIBED    WITH   THE   SAME    FEELING, 
AFTER   AN   INTERVAL   OF  THIRTT-TWO. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

The  historical  fiurts  on  which  this  Poem  is  founded 
maj  be  related  in  a  few  words^  On  the  death  of 
Ciwen  Gwyneth,  king  of  North  Wales,  a.  d.  1169, 
his  chJBdrrn  disputed  the  succession.  Torwerth,  the 
elder,  was  set  aside  without  a  struggle,  as  being  in- 
capacitated by  a  blemish  in  his  face.  Hoel,  though 
illegitimate,  and  bom  of  an  Irish  mother,  obtained 
poasesaioo  ci  the  throne  for  a  while,  till  he  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  David,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
king  by  a  second  wife.  The  conqueror,  who  then 
succeeded  without  opposition,  slew  Torwerth,  ira- 
prisooed  Rodrl,  and  hunted  others  of  his  brethren 
into  exile.  But  Madoc,  meantime,  abandoned  his 
barbaroos  country,  and  sailed  away  to  the  West  in 
fcazch  of  some  better  resting-place.  The  land  which 
he  disooTered  pleased  him  :  he  left  there  part  of  his 
people,  and  went  liack  to  Wales  for  a  fi*esh  supply 
of  adventurem,  with  whom  he  again  set  sail,  and 
was  heard  of  no  more.  Strong  evidence  has  been 
adduced  that  he  reached  America,  and  that  his  pos- 
terity exist  there  to  this  day,  on  the  southern  branches 
of  the  Missouri  i,  retaining  their  complexion,  their 
language,  and,  in  some  degree,  their  arts. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Axtecas,  an  American 
tribe,  in  ocmsequence  of  certain  calamities,  and  of  a 
particular  omen,  forsook  Axtlan,  their  own  country, 
under  the  guidance  of  Tuhidthiton.  They  became 
a  mighty  people,  and  founded  the  Mexican  empire, 
taking  the  name  of  Mexicans,  In  honour  of  Mexitii, 
tbdr  tutelary  god.  Their  emigration  is  here  con- 
nected with  the  adventures  of  Bladoc,  and  their 
superstitioa  is  lepretented  as  the  same  which  their 

*  Tbat  eoDBtry  has  now  been  fully  explored,  and  where- 
Madoc  may  have  settled,  it  to  now  certain  that  no  Welsh 


descendants  practised,  when  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  manners  of  the  Poem,  in  both  its 
parts,  will  be  found  historically  true.  It  assumes 
not  the  degraded  title  of  Epic:  and  the  question, 
therefore,  is  not  whether  the  story  is  formed  upon 
the  rules  of  Aristotle,  but  whether  it  be  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  poetry. 

Kestoick,  IM6. 


**  Three  thiags  must  be  avoided  in  Poetry ;  the  MtoIous, 
the  obscure,  aod  the  luperlluoui. 

**  The  three  excellenciet  of  Poetry ;  timpllclty  of  language, 
simplicity  of  subject,  and  timplicity  of  invention. 

**  The  three  indlipensable  purities  of  Poetry ;  pure  truth, 
pure  language,  and  pure  manners. 

"  Three  tilings  ahould  all  Poetry  be  ;  thoroughly  erudite, 
thoroughly  animated,  and  thoroughly  natural."—  Triads. 


com,  LISTEN  TO  A  TALB  OP  TIMBS  OP  OLD  ! 

COMB,  POa  YB  KNOW  MB.     I  AM  HS  WHO  SANO 

THB  MAID  OP  ARC,  AND  I  AM  HB  WHO  PMAMBD 

OP  THALABA  THB  WILD  AND  WONOROOS  SONO. 

COMB,  LISTBN  TO  MY  LAY,  AND  YB  SHALL  HBAB 

BOW  MADOC  PBOM  THB  SBOBBS  OP  BBfTAIN  SPBBAD 

THB  ADVKNTUBOUS  SAIL,  BXPLOBBD  THB  OCBAN  PATHS, 

AND  QUBLLBD  BABBARUN  POWER,  AND  OVBBTHRBW 

THB  BLOODY  ALTABS  OP  IDOLATRY, 

AND  PLANTED  IN  fTS  PANES  TBIUMPHANTLT 

THB  CaOSB  OP  CBBIST.     COMB,  LISTEN  TO  MY  LAY  I 


Indians  are  to  be  found  upon  any  branches  of  the  Missouri. 
-.  1819. 
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MADOC  IN  WALES. 


PART  I. 


THE  RETURN  TO  WALES. 

Fair  blows  the  wind, . .  the  vessel, drives  along. 
Her  streamers  fluttering  at  their  length,  her  sails 
All  fiill, . .  she  drives  along,  and  round  her  prow 
Scatters  the  ocean  spray.     What  feelings  then 
Fill'd  every  bosom,  when  the  mariners, 
After  the  peril  of  that  weary  way, 
Beheld  their  own  dear  country  1     Here  stands  one 
Stretching  his  sight  toward  the  distant  shore, 
And  as  to  well-known  forms  his  busy  joy 
Shapes  the  dim  outline,  eagerly  he  points 
The  fancied  headland  and  the  cape  and  bay, 
Till  his  eyes  ache  o'erstraining.     This  man  shakes 
His  comrade's  hand  and  bids  him  welcome  home, 
And  blesses  God,  and  then  he  weeps  aloud : 
Here  stands  another,  who  in  secret  prayer 
Calls  on  the  Virgin  and  his  patron  Saint, 
Renewing  his  old  vows  of  gifts  and  alms 
And  pilgrimage,  so  he  may  find  all  well. 
Silent  and  thoughtful  and  apart  fh>m  all 
Stood  Madoc  ^ ;  now  his  noble  enterprise 
Proudly  remembering,  now  in  dreams  of  hope. 
Anon  of  bodings  full  and  doubt  and  fear. 
Fair  smiled  the  evening,  and  the  &vouring  gale 
Sung  in  the  shrouds,  and  swift  the  steady  bark 
Rush*d  roaring  through  the  waves. 

The  sun  goes  down : 
Far  off  his  light  is  on  the  naked  crags 
Of  Penmanmawr,  and  Arvon's  ancient  hills ; 
And  the  last  glory  lingers  yet  awhile, 
Crowning  old  Snowdon's  venerable  head. 
That  rose  amid  his  mountains.     Now  the  ship 
Drew  nigh  where  Mona,  the  dark  island  >,  stretch'd 
Her  shore  along  the  ocean's  lighter  line. 
There  through  the  mist  and  twilight,  many  a  fire 

1  Long  after  thete  llnm  bad  been  written,  1  was  pleased  at 
flndlng  the  tame  feeling  exprcMed  in  a  very  singular  speci- 
men of  metrical  auto-biography : 

**  A  Nao,  despregando  as  velas 

Ja  se  aproveita  do  ?ento ; 
E  de  eridente  alegria 

Ob  Portugueaes  ja  cfaelof 

Sobre  o  conTes  estam  Lodoa ; 

Na  terra  se  vam  revendo 
Igrejas.  Palaclos,  QiUntas, 

De  que  tem  conhecimeoto, 

Daqui,  dalll  apontando 

Vam  ledamente  co  dedo. 
Todos  fallaodo  demostram 

Seas  Jubllos  manifestot ; 

Mas  o  Vieira  occupado 

Val  d«  hum  notavel  silencio. 
Seu  exoesiivo  alToro^o 

Tumultoante,  que  dentro 

No  palto  scnte,  Ihe  causa 

De  aobresalto  of  effeltoa. 


Up-flaming  stream'd  upon  the  level 

Red  lines  of  lengthening  light,  which,  far  away 

Rising  and  &lling,  flash'd  athwart  the  waves. 

Thereat  Mi  many  a  thought  of  ill  disturbed 

Prince  Madoc's  mind ; . .  did  some  new  cooqaerar  selae 

The  throne  of  David  7  had  the  tyrant's  guilt 

Awaken'd  vengeance  to  the  deed  of  death  ? 

Or  blazed  they  for  a  brother's  obsequies. 

The  sport  and  mirth  of  murder  ?  . .  Like  the  lights 

Which  there  upon  Aberfimw'sS  royal  walls 

Are  waving  with  the  wind,  the  painful  doubt 

Fluctuates  within  him.  .  .  Onward  drives  the  gale, . . 

On  flies  the  bark ; . .  and  she  hath  reach'd  at  Vength. 

Her  haven,  safe  fh>m  her  unequall'd  way ! 

And  now,  in  louder  and  yet  louder  joy 

Clamorous,  the  happy  mariners  all-hail 

Their  native  shore,  and  now  they  leap  to  land. 

There  stood  an  old  man  on  the  beach  to  wait 
The  comers  fh)m  the  ocean ;  and  he  ask'd. 
Is  it  the  Prince  ?     And  Madoc  knew  bis  voice. 
And  tum'd  to  him  and  fell  upon  bis  neck ; 
For  it  was  Urien  wbo  had  fostered  him. 
Had  loved  him  like  a  child ;  and  Madoc  tovcd. 
Even  as  a  father  loved  he  that  old  man. 
My  Sister  ?  quoth  the  Prince.  .  Oh,  she  and  I 
Have  wept  together,  Madoc,  for  thy  loss, . . 
That  long  and  cruel  absence ! .  .  She  and  I, 
Hour  after  hour  and  day  by  day,  have  look*d 
Toward  the  waters,  and  wtth  aching  eyes 
And  aching  heart,  sate  watching  every  aalL 

And  David  and  our  brethren  ?  cried  the  Prince, 
As  they  moved  on. . .  But  then  old  Urien's  Upa 
Were  slow  at  answer;  and  he  spake,  and  panaed 
Jn  the  first  breath  of  utterance,  as  to  dunce 
Fit  words  for  uttering  some  unhappy  tak. 
More  blood,  quoth  Madoc,  yet  ?     Hath  Davld*i  fcar 
Forced  him  to  still  more  cruelty  7    Alas . . 
Woe  for  the  house  of  Owen  1 

Evil  Stan, 
Replied  the  old  man,  ruled  o'er  thy  Invthren^s  bfath. 
From  Dolwyddelan  driven,  his  peaoefid  borne. 
Poor  Yorwerth  sought  the  church's  sanctuaiy; 
The  murderer  foUow'd; . .  Madoc,  need  I  sajr 

Quanto  mats  elle  chegando 
Vai  ao  suspirado  termo, 
Mais  se  lh«  augmeota  o  goatoM 
Susto  no  doce  projecto.**  ~  Fie&a  L 

*  Yn$»  DowpU,  the  dark  Ulaod. 

"  The  palace  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales. 
Mawr,  about  the  year  873,  fixed  the  seat  of  goTenuDent  htrr, 
which  had  formnriy  been  at  Dyganwy,  Irat  latterly  as  l^arr 
Seiont  in  Arron,  near  the  presrat  tovnof  Caenurrao.  *  h 
is  strange,"  says  Warrington,  **  that  be  should  dearrt  i 
country  where  ev«ry  mountain  was  a  natural  fbrtrcva,  aarf  k 
times  of  such  dUBculty  aud  danger  should  nuke  cftkoArc  of  a 
residence  so  expo«ed  and  defenceless.*'  But  this  very  iamgrt 
may  hare  been  his  mottTc.  The  Danes,  who  cootd  make  l« 
impression  upon  England  against  the  great  Alfred,  karf 
turned  their  arms  upon  Wales;  Mona  was  the  part  mi^ 
open  to  their  ravages,  and  It  may  have  been  an  act  as  ««U  of 
policy  as  of  courage  in  the  king  to  fix  his  abode  therv.  H* 
fell  there,  at  length,  in  battle  agaliiat  the  Saxona.  A  btfe 
now  stands  upon  the  stte  of  the  palace,  la  whkh  there  art 
stones  that,  by  their  better  workaaaship»  appear  to 
belonged  to  the  original  boUding. 
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Who  sent  the  swora  ?  . .  Llewelyn,  bia  brave  boy, 

Where  wanders  he?  in  this  hU  rightful  realm, 

Houaelcs  and  banted ;  richly  would  the  king 

Gift  the  red  hand  that  rid  him  of  that  fear  I 

Ririd,  ao  outlawed  fugitiye,  aa  yet 

Eludes  his  deadly  purpose;  Rodri  lives, 

A  prisoner  he, . .  I  know  not  in  what  fit 

Of  natural  mercy  from  the  slaughter  spared. 

Oh,  if  my  dear  old  master  saw  the  wreck 

And  scattering  of  his  house ! . .  that  princely  race  I 

The  beantiful  band  of  brethren  that  they  were  I 


Madoc  made  no  reply, . .  he  closed  his  eyes, 
Groaning.     But  Crien,  for  his  heart  was  full. 
Losing  to  linger  on  the  woe,  pursued : 
I  I  did  not  think  to  live  to  such  an  hour 
Of  joy  as  this  1  and  often,  when  my  sight 
Tum'd  dizsy  fttmi  the  ocean,  overcome 
With  heavy  anguish,  Madoc,  I  have  prayed 
That  God  would  please  to  take  me  to  his  rest. 

So  as  he  ceased  his  speech,  a  sudden  shout 

Of  popular  joy  awakened  Madoc*8  ear ; 

And  calling  then  to  mind  the  festal  fires. 

He  ask*d  their  import     The  old  man  replied, 
I  It  is  the  giddy  people  merry-making 
1  To  welcome  their  new  Queen ;  unheeding  they 

The  shame  and  the  reproach  to  the  long  line 
'  Of  our  old  n^ty  I . . .  Thy  brother  weds 

The  Saxon's  sister. 

What ! . .  in  loud  reply 

Madoc  exclalm'd,  hath  he  forgotten  all  ? 

Divid !  King  Oweu*s  son, . .  my  father's  son, . . 

He  wed  the  Saxon, . .  the  Plantagenet !  ^ 

QuoCh  Urien,  He  so  doats,  as  she  bad  dropt 

SiHDe  philtre  in  his  cup,  to  lethargize 

The  British  blood  that  came  from  Owen's  veins. 

Three  days  hto  halls  have  echoed  to  the  song 

Of  joyauDoe. 

Shame !  foul  shame  I  that  they  should  hear 

Soom  of  such  joyaunce !  cried  the  Indignant  Prince : 
I  Ob  that  my  Father's  hall,  where  I  have  heard 

The  songs  of  Corwen  and  of  Keiriog*s  day, 

Should  echo  this  pollution  1   Will  the  chiefs 
I  Brook  this  alliance,  this  unnatural  tie? 

There  is  do  face  but  wears  a  courtly  smile, 
Urien  replied :  Aberfiraw's  ancient  towers 
BeheU  no  pride  of  festival  like  this, 
No  Uke  solemnities,  when  Owen  came 
In  conquest,  and  Gowalchmai  struck  the  harp. 
.  Only  Goervyl,  careless  of  the  pomp, 
8it»  in  her  solitude,  lamenting  thee. 


Saw  ye  not  then  my  banner  ?  quoth  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean ;  on  the  topmast-head  it  stood- 

'  **  It  was  the  mnuMr  of  thoie  dajrs,  that  the  murtherer 
ODlf,  and  be  that  gave  the  death's  wound,  should  fly,  which 
vw  called  in  Welsh  Uawrudd,  which  is  a  red  hand,  because 
^  had  blooded  his  hands.  The  accessories  and  abettors  to 
the  amitbenra  were  aerer  hearkened  after."  —  Owydir 

*  ThJa  asairiage  waa  in  Cact  one  of  the  means  whereby 
H««ry  soeceedod  for  a  thne  tn  breaking  the  independent 
•pint  of  Che  Welsh.  Darid  Immediately  sent  a  thousand  men 


To  tell  the  tale  of  triumph ; .  .  or  did  night 
Hide  the  glad  signal,  and  the  joy  hath  yet 
To  reach  her  ? 

Now  had  they  almost  attaln'd 
The  palace  portal.     Urien  stopt  and  said. 
The  child  should  know  your  coming ;  it  is  long 
Since  she  hath  heard  a  voice  that  to  her  heart 
Spake  gladness; .  .  none  but  I  must  tell  her  this. 
So  Urien  sought  Qoervyl,  whom  he  found 
Alone  and  gazing  on  the  moonlight  sea. 

Oh  you  are  welcome,  Urien  !  cried  the  maid 
There  was  a  ship  came  sailing  bitherward . . . 
I  could  not  see  his  banner,  for  the  night 
Closed  in  so  fast  around  her ;  but  my  heart 
Indulged  a  foolish  hope  ! 

The  old  man  replied, 
With  difficult  effort  keeping  his  heart  down, 
God  in  his  goodness  may  reserve  for  us 
That  blessing  yet  I     I  have  yet  life  enow 
To  trust  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day, 
Albeit  the  number  of  my  years  well  nigh 
BefulL 

lU-judglng  kindness !  said  the  maid. 
Have  I  not  nursed  for  two  long  wretched  years 
That  miserable  hope,  which  every  day 
Grew  weaker  like  a  baby  sick  to  death, 
Yet  dearer  for  its  weakness  day  by  day  I 
No,  never  shall  we  see  bis  daring  bark  I 
I  knew  and  felt  it  in  the  evil  hour 
When  forth  she  fared  I  I  felt  it  then  I  that  kiss 
Was  our  death  parting ! . . .  And  she  paused  to  curb 
The  agony :  anon, . .  But  thou  hast  been 
To  learn  their  tidings,  Urien  ?  . .  He  replied. 
In  half-articulate  words, . .  They  said,  my  child. 
That  Madoc  lived, .  .  that  soon  he  would  be  here. 

She  had  received  the  shock  of  happiness : 
Urien  !  she  cried .  .  thou  art  not  mocking  me ! 
Nothing  the  old  man  spake,  but  spread  his  arms 
Sobbing  aloud.     Goervyl  from  their  hold 
Started,  and  sunk  upon  her  brother's  breast. 

Recovering  first,  the  aged  Urien  said. 
Enough  of  this, . .  .  there  will  be  time  for  this, 
My  children  !  better  it  behoves  ye  now 
To  seek  the  King.     And,  Madoc,  I  beseech  thee. 
Bear  with  thy  brother  I  gently  bear  with  him. 
My  gentle  Prince  I  he  is  the  headstrong  slave 
Of  passions  unsubdued  > ;  he  fieels  no  tie 
Of  kindly  love,  or  blood ; . .  provoke  him  not, 
Madoc  I ...  It  is  his  nature's  malady. 

Thou  good  old  man  !  replied  the  Prince,  be  sure 
I  shall  remember  what  to  him  is  due. 
What  to  myself;  for  I  was  in  ray  youth 
Wisely  and  well  train'd  up ;  nor  yet  hath  time 
Effaced  the  lore  my  foster-fother  taught 

to  serve  under  his  brother.in-Iaw  and  liege  lord  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  shortly  after  attended  the  parliament  at  Oxford 
upon  his  summons. 

3  **  Caradoc  represenu  Darydd  as  a  prince  greatly  disliked 
on  account  of  his  cruelty  and  untractable  spirit,  killing  and 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  not  subsenrieiit  to 
his  will,  i^fter  the  mmmtr  qf  the  EnglitJk  I '*  ^  Cambrian 
Biography. 


^f'^^^M^  'flS'iS'l- 


&KS. 


ts  with  friend,  and  all  are  ftiendi ;  ooe  tof 
one  common  feeling  every  heart, 
rs  give  and  take  the  welcoming 
and  voice  and  eye.     That  bolsteroos  joy 
I  allay*d,  the  bourd  was  spread  anew, 
■  horn  was  brimm'd,  the  central  hearth 
^ew  for  later  revelries, 
ready  feast !  the  seneschal 
the  pillars  ranged  the  crew  ; 
guest's  most  honourable  seat 
himself  led  his  brave  brother ; . .  then, 
le  lovely  Saxon  as  he  spake, 

doc,  see  thy  sister  I  thou  hast  been 

IH^^nL  and  our  house  hath  felt  the  while 
ution ;  but  my  arm  at  last 
out  rebellion  from  the  land ; 
\yfe  stablish'd  now  our  ancient  house. 


^  scyon  from  the  royal  tree 


d  on  the  sceptre ;  so  shall  peace 
dear  country. 

Long  and  happy  yean 
y  sovereigns  I  thus  the  Prince  replied, 
^^^^  may  our  dear  country  rest  in  peace ! 
"  sorrow  hath  our  royal  house 
the  field  of  battles, .  •  yet  we  reap*d 
t  of  renown. 

Ay, . .  many  a  day, 
'|^\2#^pUe<l)  together  have  we  led 

wet . . .  Dost  thou  not  remember,  brother, 
if^l^hat  hot  and  unexpected  charge 
"^^ii^^og's  bank,  we  gave  the  enemy 


flseS-iSaS^SS^-^^  «^¥>t€3/«fi?b  afiftf^ii?^  Lf^^oo^bereupoD  a  number  of  the  Welthncn 
&M^m^^Mi^^^*'^^^^'^^'^'^\-^^'^'**'^*  unknown  to  their  <»pCalns. 
b^i|5r^g;ji^f^'#^:a*^'4^'l'4'V»^d^  ■^^^\;j,^d.  where  were  pUoed  the  picked 

l.^4^P^'S»kg§*}»Si^'S"S9^)3Jt^d  there   began  a  bote   Uinniih. 

i^ipgt^  IE3Piii|BbiifQfalai?Bbi  i 


■^BVfelcoming  ? 


And  Berwyn*s  after-strife ! « 


»f  were  nigh,  being  wonderfbll  desiroos  of  batter, 
aifios1«O3Ai^a0Di«|9the  river  Ceireoc,  and  caused  the  woods  to  be  hf-an 


t  wnh  cb* 
or  aU  tb« 
dii 


H^emp  |Bpiii|ianifaidlai|^  icn/tM^iomen  were  tlaine  on  either  side ;  but  in  the  end  um 

«noUiaia)cliBg3*lieD»  400%  icavg oone  the  passage,  and  came  to  the  mouDtaia  td  B«v^ 

^^aif^'pijy|««4^y  tSfb  ■?i?».^oVe  he  laid  in  campe  cerUine  days,  and  so  both  uw 

'"!•&• ''^^•^"  -^i«^jS[*ood  in  awe  of  each  other;  for  the  king  kept,  la* 

„   .•f^;»g|»|*gg»liM^  ■4^/1§^'^«,  and  was  afraid  to  be  intrapped  in  strait* ;  ^o: 

S*^y£*iS'?*i9*'*oo^o'  '|&*^*^.™«n  watched  for  the  advantage  of  the  pUcp.  sad 

^®^!?l2*L'"|o'iS''^  "l^/gSV^ng  to  straltlie.  that  neither  forage  dot  rktua)) 

fiahain«a0D*tiaiiivifit>»*€l^  iiBillKnBnne  to  his  camp,  neither  durst  anle  soMSoor  tx^ 

^  sfSnTi^o*  And  to  augment  their  miseries  tbero  fell  sure 

_  r  a^nWll^at  the  king's  men  could  scam  stand  upon  tbeir  (wi« 

l^^^^r'^^^Mf^me  sllpperie  hilles.    In  the  end,  the  kin* 


m^!'W?^^W!S^^^f^9^l^'^^^>^%*  ■i'S^^S' r^«ni  home  without  hU  purpose,  and  tkac  ««k 
l5g&'til*^?t^?r^^  •"*  munition,  besides  his  charge.    Tbrrts 

ifeJ«*5r.JA«cLlias^C9^^oA.._?a — ®-Vii^^ii5g«lu^^bSSs«?a€Teal  choler  he  caused  the  pledgee  cica.  vbom  to 


red  long  before  that,  to  be  put  out ;  which  wrrv 
^  Cawdwalhon  the  sonnes  of  Owen,  and  Cyawric  and 
.^^^^he  sonnes  of  Rees,  and  other.**  —  FowrM. 

the  mlliUry  expedition  which  Khig  Hanry  II  m»^ 

s  against  South  Wales,  an  old  Welshaiaa  «  FV«- 

o  had  faithfully  adhered  to  him,  being  deeiiwl  ts 

'ipplnion  about  tlie  royal    army,  and  whecbcr   W 

l^bat  of  the  rebels  would  make  resistance,  aad  «iMi 

the  Anal  event  of  thto  war,   rrplied  : -  !>• 

>  king,  may  now,  as  In  farmer  time,  be  hsraswil 

reat  measure  weakened  and  destroyed  by  ywi  saJ 

rjrers,  and  it  will  oilrn  prevail  by  Its  Isiw^rfili  n- 

ut  It  can  nerer  Im  totally  subdued  tbrM^b  wniS 

Uinless  the  wrath  of  God  shaU  concur.     K«e  4*  I 

any  other  nation  than  this  of  Walca.  or 
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Qooth  Madoc,  ai  the  memory  kindled  him : 
The  fool  that  day,  who  In  his  masque  attire 
Sported  before  King  Henry  >,  wished  in  vain 
Fitlier  hahillments  of  javelin-proof ! 
Aod  yet  not  more  precipitate  that  fool 
Dropt  hJB  mock  weapons,  than  the  archers  cast 
Desperate  their  bows  and  quivers-full  away, 
When  we  leapt  on,  and  in  the  mire  and  blood 

I  Trunpled  their  banner  Y 

I  That,  exclaimed  the  king, 

That  was  a  day  Indeed,  which  I  may  still 
Proudly  remember,  proved  as  I  have  been 
In  oooflicts  of  such  perilous  assay. 
That  SaxoD  combat  seem'd  like  woman's  war. 
When  with  the  traitor  Hoel  I  did  wage 
The  deadly  battle,  then  was  I  in  truth 
Put  to  the  proof;  no  vantage-ground  was  there, 

I  Nor  ftmlnc,  nor  disease,  nor  storms  to  aid, 
But  equal,  bard,  close  battle,  man  to  man, 
Briton  to  Briton.     By  my  soul,  pursued 
The  tjrant,  heedless  how  from  Madoc's  eye 
Flyh'd  the  quick  wrath  like  lightning,,  .though  I  knew 
The  rebel's  worth  >,  his  prowess  then  excited 
Unwelconie  wonder ;  even  at  the  last. 
When  itiff  with  toil  and  &int  with  wounds,  he  raised 
Feebly  his  broken  sword, .  . . 

I  Then  Madoc's  grief 

Foond  utterance ;  Wherefore,  David,  dost  thou  rouse 
The  memory  now  of  that  unhappy  day. 
That  thou  sbonld'st  wiih  to  hide  fh>m  earth  and  heaven? 
Kot  in  Aberfhiw, . .  not  to  me  this  tale  1 
Tell  it  the  Saxon  1  . .  he  will  join  thy  triumph, . . 
He  hates  the  nee  of  Owen  ! . .  but  I  loved 
Mf  brother  Hoel, . .  loved  him  7  . .  that  ye  knew ! 
I  was  to  him  the  dearest  of  his  kin. 
And  be  my  own  heart's  brother. 

David's  cheek 
Grew  pale  and  dark ;  he  bent  his  broad  black  brow 
FuO  upon  Madoc's  glowing  countenance ; 
Art  thou  retum'd  to  brave  me  ?  to  ray  teeth 
To  pnlse  the  rebel  bastard  ?  to  insult 
The  royal  Saxon,  my  aflianced  flriend  ? 

Uainufe  whatever,  may  hereafter  come  to  pats,  shall  in  the 
day  of  tevrre  examination  before  the  Supreme  Judge  answer 
for  this  corner  of  the  earth."  —  Hoare*s  Giratdui. 

<  **  BHcBstone  in  Dorsetshire  was  held  in  grand  sergeantry 
b;  a  prettf  odd  jocular  tenure  ;rit.hj  finding  a  man  to  go 
bKore  the  king's  anny  for  forty  days,  when  he  should  make 
«v  in  SiiT^U«*««  (some  records  say  in  Wales),  bareheaded 
«r^  bareCiwted,  in  his  shirt  and  linen  drawers,  holding  in  one 
liuid  a  bow  without  a  string,  in  another  an  arrow  without 
trathtn."—Cihum'$  Camden. 

>  There  fa  a  good  testimony  to  Hoel's  mlliUry  UlenU  In 
thr  old  history  of  Cambria,  by  Powell.  "  At  this  time  Cadel. 
Vrredytb,  and  Rees,  the  sons  of  GrufTyth  ap  Rees,  ap 
Tb«K)dor.  did  Ind  their  powers  against  the  castle  of  Gwys ; 
«bi«fa.  after  they  saw  they  could  not  win,  they  sent  for 
Htmtl  the  Sonne  of  Owen,  prince  of  North  Wales,  to  their 
iQcroor.  who  for  bis  prowesse  in  the  field,  and  his  discretion  in 
criQHiltatioa,  was  ooantcd  the  flowre  of  rhiTalrie ;  whose  pre- 
sence alao  was  tliought  only  sufflcient  to  overthrow  anie  hold." 

>  or  this  aane  Saxon,  which  the  Welsh  still  use,  Hlgden 
gl««s  aa  odd  etymology.  **  Men  of  that  cowntrce  ben  more 
lyglitcr  sad  strooger  oo  the  see  than  other  scommers  or 
tbccves  of  the  see,  aod  parsoe  theyr  enemyes  full  harde,  both 
bj  water  aod  by  loode,  and  ben  called  Saxones,  of  Saxum, 

-    that  Is,  a  stoDC,  for  diey  ben  as  hard  as  stones,  and  uneasy  to 

I.  i.  96. 


I  hate  the  Saxon !>  Madoc  cried ;  not  yet 
Have  I  forgotten,  how  fh>m  Keiriog's  shame 
Flying,  the  coward  wreak'd  his  cruelty 
On  our  poor  brethren  I . . .  David,  seest  thou  never 
Those  eyeless  spectres  by  thy  bridal  bed?* 
Forget  that  horror  ? . .  may  the  fire  of  God 
Blast  my  right  hand,  or  ever  it  be  link'd 
With  that  accursed  Plantagenet's  1 

The  while. 
Impatience  struggled  in  the  heaving  breast 
Of  David ;  every  agitated  limb 
Shook  with  ungovernable  wrath ;  the  page. 
Who  chafed  his  feet  ^  in  fear  suspends  his  task ; 
In  fear  the  guests  gaze  on  him  silently ; 
His  eyeballs  flash'd,  strong  anger  choked  his  voice, 
He  started  up. . .  Him  Emma,  by  the  hand 
Gently  retaining,  held,  with  gentle  words 
Calming  his  rage.     Goervyl  too  in  tean 
Besought  her  generous  brother :  he  had  met 
Emma's  reproaching  glance,  and  self-reproved 
While  the  warm  blood  flush'd  deeper  o'er  his  cheek, 
Thus  he  replied;  I  pray  you  pardon  me. 
My  Sister-Queen  1  nay,  you  will  learn  to  love 
This  high  affection  for  the  race  of  Owen, 
Yourself  the  daughter  of  his  royal  house 
By  better  ties  than  blood. 

Grateful  the  Queen 
Replied,  by  winning  smile  and  eloquent  eye 
Thanking  the  gentle  Prince  :  a  moment's  pause 
Ensued ;  Goervyl  then  with  timely  speech 
Thus  to  the  wanderer  of  the  waters  spake : 
Madoc,  thou  hast  not  told  us  of  the  world 
Beyond  the  ocean  and  the  paths  of  man. 
A  lovely  land  it  needs  must  be,  my  brother. 
Or  sure  j'ou  had  not  sqjourn'd  there  so  long, 
Of  me  forgetful,  and  my  heavy  hours 
Of  grief  and  solitude  and  wretched  hope. 
Where  is  Cadwallon  ?  for  one  bark  alone 
I  saw  come  sailing  here. 

The  tale  you  ask 
Is  long,  Goervyl,  said  the  mariner, 
And  I  in  truth  am  weary.     Many  moons 

*  Henry  in  his  attempt  upon  Wales,  1165,  "  did  justice  on 
the  sons  of  Rhys,  and  also  on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  other 
noblemen  that  were  his  accomplices,  very  rigorously ; 
causing  the  eyes  of  the  young  striplings  to  be  pecked  out  of 
their  heads,  and  their  noses  to  be  cut  olTor  slit ;  and  the  eares 
of  the  young  gentlewomen  to  be  stuffed.  But  yet  I  find  in 
other  authors  that  in  this  Journey  King  Henry  did  not 
greatly  prerail  against  his  enemies,  but  rather  lost  many  of 
his  men  of  war,  both  horsemen  and  footmen ;  for  by  his 
lerere  proceeding  against  them,  he  rather  made  them  more 
eager  to  seek  rerenge,  than  quieted  them  in  any  tumult."  — 
Holhuked.  Among  these  unhappy  hostages  were  some  sons 
of  Owen  Gwynedh. 

>  "  The  foot-bearer  shall  hold  the  feet  of  the  king  in  his 
lap  flrom  the  time  when  he  reclines  *  at  the  board  till  he  goes 
to  rest,  and  he  shall  chafe  them  with  a  towel ;  and  during  all 
that  time  he  shall  watch  that  no  hurt  happen  to  the  king. 
He  shall  eft  of  the  same  dish  from  which  the  king  takes  his 
meat,  having  his  back  turned  toward  the  Are.  He  shall  light 
the  first  candle  before  the  king  at  his  meal."  —  Lawt  qfHoel 
Dka\ 


*  ActmhmiHI  to  Um  word  In  W«ttonH 
kfnit  mint  have  lain  at  hU  meal,  afkor  iha 
eoukl  aoc  have  ctaaM  fab  CmI. 


It  te  ctldant  that  Ow 
finhioQ,  or  thi«  padlftr 
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Have  wax'd  and  waned,  since  fh>m  that  distant  world, 
The  country  of  my  dreams  and  hope  and  faith, 
We  spread  the  homeward  sail :  a  goodly  world. 
My  Sister  I  thou  wilt  see  its  goodliness, 
And  greet  Cadwallon  there....  But  this  shall  be 
To-morrow's  tale ; . .  indulge  we  now  the  fbast ! . . 
Tou  know  not  with  what  Joy  we  mariners 
Behold  a  sight  like  this. 

Smiling  he  spake. 
And  turning,  firom  the  sewer's  hand  he  took 
The  flowing  mead.     David,  the  while,  relieved 
From  rising  jealousies,  with  better  eye 
Regards  his  venturous  brother.     Let  the  Bard, 
Ezclaim'd  the  king,  give  his  aocustom'd  lay; 
For  sweet,  I  know,  to  Madoc  is  the  song 
He  loved  in  earlier  years. 

Then,  strong  of  voice, 
The  officer  proclaim'd  the  sovereign  will,  * 
Bidding  the  hall  be  silent;  loud  he  spake. 
And  smote  the  sounding  pillar  with  his  wand. 
And  hush'd  the  banqueters.     The  chief  of  Bards 
Then  raised  the  ancient  lay.  * 

Thee,  Lord  !  he  sung, 

1  The  crier  to  command  rilence  wai  ooe  of  the  royal 
houiehold  ;  flrit  he  performed  this  service  by  Ms  voice,  then 
by  itrlklng  wUh  the  rod  of  his  office  the  pillars  above  the 
king's  head.  A  floe  was  due  to  him  for  every  disturbance  In 
the  court. 

<  The  lines  which  follow  represent  the  Bardic  system,  as 
laid  down  in  the  following  TriadM  qfBardism :  — . 

**  12.  There  are  three  Circles  of  Existence ;  the  Circle  of 
Infinity,  where  there  is  nothing  but  God,  of  living  or  dead, 
and  none  but  God  can  traverse  it ;  the  Circle  of  Inchoatioo, 
where  all  things  are  by  Nature  derived  from  Death, . .  this 
Circle  hath  been  traversed  by  man ;  and  the  Circle  of  Happi- 
ness, where  all  things  spring  from  Life, . .  this  man  shall  tra- 
verse ill  Heaven. 

"  13.  Animated  Beings  have  three  States  of  Bzisteoce : 
that  of  Inchoation  in  the  Great  Deep,  or  Lowest  point  of 
Existence ;  that  of  Liberty  In  the  State  of  Humanity ;  and 
that  of  Love,  which  Is  Happiness  in  Heaven. 

"  U.  All  animated  Beings  are  subfect  to  three  Necessities  ; 
beginning  in  the  Great  Deep ;  Progression  In  the  Circle  of 
lochoacion ;  and  Plenitude  In  the  Circle  of  Happlneu.  With- 
out these  things  nothing  can  possibly  exist  but  God. 

"  16.  Three  things  are  necessary  In  the  Circle  of  Incho- 
ation i  the  least  of  all  animation,  and  thence  Beginning;  the 
materials  of  all  things,  and  thence  Increase,  which  cannot 
take  place  In  any  other  state ;  the  formation  of  all  things  out 
of  the  dead  mass,  and  thence  Discriminate  Individuality. 

**  16.  Three  things  cannot  but  exist  towards  all  animated 
Beings  ftrom  the  nature  of  Divine  Justice :  Co-suflRsrance  in 
the  Circle  of  Inchoation,  because  without  that  none  could 
attain  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  any  thing ;  Co-partici- 
pation In  the  Divine  love ;  and  Co-ultlmity  from  the  nature 
of  God*s  Power,  and  its  attributes  of  Justice  and  Mercy. 

**  17.  There  are  three  neceasary  occasions  of  Inchoation : 
to  collect  the  materials  and  properties  of  every  nature ;  to 
collect  the  knowledge  of  every  thing ;  and  to  collect  power 
towards  sut>duing  the  Adverse  and  the  Devastative,  and  for 
the  divestation  of  Evil.  Without  this  traversing  every  mode 
of  animated  existence,  no  state  of  animation,  or  of  any  thing 
In  nature,  can  attain  to  Plenitude.** 

*  "  By  the  knowledge  of  three  things  will  all  Evil  and 
Death  be  diminished  and  subdued  ;  their  nature,  their  cause, 
and  their  operation.  This  knowledge  will  be  obtained  in  the 
Circlr  of  Happinets.**_7Viad;*  qf  Bardigm,  Tr.  35. 

*  Angau^  the  Welsh  word  for  Death,  signifies  Enlarge- 
ment. 


O  Father  1  Thee,  whose  wisdom,  Thee,  whose  power. 
Whose  love,,  .all  love,  aU  power,  all  wisdam,  Tliou: 
Tongue  cannot  utter,  nor  can  heart  conceive. 
He  in  the  lowest  depth  of  Being  finamed 
The  imperishable  mind  ;  in  every  change. 
Through  the  great  circle  of  progressive  lifc. 
He  guides  and  guards,  till  evil  shall  be  known. 
And  being  known  as  evil,  cease  to  be ; ' 
And  the  pure  soul,  emancipate  by  Death, 
The  Enlarger^,  sliall  attain  its  end  pTcdoam'd, 
The  eternal  newness  of  eternal  joy.  * 

He  left  this  lofty  theme ;  he  struck  the  baip 

To  Owen's  praise^,  swift  in  the  course  of  wrath. 

Father  of  Heroes.     That  proud  day  he  sung. 

When  fh>m  green  Erin  came  the  insulting  host, 

Lochlin's  long  burthens  of  the  flood,  and  they 

Who  left  their  distant  homes  in  evil  hour. 

The  death-doom'd  Normen.  There  was  heaviest  toD. 

There  deeper  tumult,  where  the  dngoo  nace 

Of  Mona  trampled  down  the  htuibled  head 

Of  haughty  power ;  the  swwd  of  slaughter  cwed 

Food  for  the  yellow-footed  fowl  of  heaven, 

*  K^oedd,  the  Welsh  word  for  Heaven,  rifulfica  Bislv 
vation. 

"  The  three  Excellencies  of  changing  the  mod*  of  Exta- 
ence  in  the  Circle  of  Happiness :— Acqoisitlafi  of  Kaowledce : 
beautiful  Variety ;  and  Repose,  tmn  not  beios  able  to  en- 
dure aniform  Infinity  and  uninterrupted  Eternity. 

*'  Three  things  none  but  God  can  do :  endure  tb«  Ekeml:^^ 
of  the  Circle  of  Infinity  -,  participle  of  every  state  of  txm- 
ence  without  changing ;  aitd  reform  and  reaovafte  every  tusi 
without  the  loss  of  it. 

"The  three  Plenitudes  of  Happiness :.~PaitScipstfta>  -• 
every  nature,  with  a  plenitude  of  One  predemlikant ;  rn» 
formlty  to  every  cast  of  genius  and  character,  poeaewiitf  ••- 
perlor  excellence  in  One ;  the  Love  of  all  Being*  aad  Ki.*:- 
encct,  but  chiefly  concentred  in  one  ol^ect,  whk*  b  <>  >tf 
and  in  the  predominant  One  of  each  of  these  will  tbe  r'rt>- 
tode  of  Happlaeu  consist.*'— 7We^«4|fJkrtfwfli«  SO  3»  «\ 

*  **  I  will  extol  the  generous  Hero,  iksfimhiii  trmm  cIk 
race  of  Moderlc,  the  bulwark  of  his  country,  a  Pnorr  tm  - 
nent  for  his  good  qualities,  the  glory  of  Britain :  Owm  li* 
brave  and  expert  in  arms,  tliat  neither  boardeth  nor  cevvo-cs 
riches. 

"  Three  fleets  arrived,  vessels  of  the  main,  three  powi-rf  j. 
fleets  of  the  first  rate,  furiously  to  attack  him  on  tbr  snAfa 
one  fW>m  Iwerddon*,  the  other  (Vill  of  well-anned  L«a- 
lyuians,  making  a  grand  appearance  on  the  floods,  the  t*-  : 
from  the  transmarine  Normans,  which  was  attooded  wita  4. 
Immense  though  successless  toil. 

**  The  dragons  of  Mona's  sons  were  so  brave  tai  netkn.  tiisi 
there  was  a  great  tumult  on  their  fVirloitt  attack  ;  and  bn>  '• 
the  prince  himself  there  was  vast  confusion,  havoc,  coariL*! 
honourable  death,  bloody  battle,  horrible  constemacioe,  *ai 
upon  Tal  Mavra,  a  thousand  baunen:  there  vaa  ^  c«. 
rageous  carnage,  and  the  rage  of  spears  and  hnaty  akgM  a 
violent  Indignation.    Blood  raised  the  tide  of  tbe  ia*i»»|,  ar  4 
the  crimson  of  human  gore  stained  the  brine.    Tbcee  we^ 
glittering  cuirasses,  and  the  agony  of  g«#h*nt  vroon^  ard 
the  mangled  warriors  prostrate  btfore  the  chlcC  diatii^\MsW4 
by  his  crimson  lance.    Loegrla  was  put  Into  eonlbsioe .  t>r 
contest  and  conAislon  was  great,  and  the  glory  of  oar  Pti'*  -•'* 
wide-wasting  sword  shall  he  celebrated  In  an  huiMtrvd 
guages  to  give  him  his  merited  pralae.**  — 
Owen  Gwpnfdd,  Prince  qf  SortA  fTe/e*.  Ay 
son  qf  Meitr^  m  the  year  1 157.  — feaw's  Sfcemmtma  ^  M .  ue 
Poetry.  ____________^ 
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And  MenaTs  waten,  burst  with  plunge  on  plunge, 
Curling  abore  their  banks  with  tempest-swell 
Tbdr  bloody  billows  heaved. 

The  long.past  days 
C^me  on  the  mind  of  Madoc,  as  he  heard 
That  song  of  triumph ;  on  his  sun-burnt  brow 
Sate  exultation : . .  other  thoughts  arose, 
As  on  the  &te  of  all  hto  gallant  house 
Mournful  he  mused ;  oppresdve  memory  swelled 
His  bosom,  over  his  flx*d  eye-balls  swam 
The  tear's  dim  lustre,  and  the  loud-toned  harp 
Rang  on  his  ear  in  vain ;  . .  its  silence  first 
Reused  him  ttom  dreams  of  days  that  were  no  more. 


nL 

CADWALLON* 

Thw  on  the  morrow,  at  the  festal  board. 
The  Lord  of  Ocean  thus  began  his  tale. 

My  heart  beat  high  when  with  the  &vouring  wind 
We  sail*d  away ;  Aberfraw  1  when  thy  towers. 
And  tlie  huge  headland  of  my  mother  isle. 
Shrank  and  were  gone. 

But,  Madoc,  I  would  learn, 
Quoth  David,  how  this  enterprise  arose. 
And  the  wild  hope  of  worlds  beyond  the  sea ; 
For  at  thine  outset  being  in  the  war, 
I  did  not  hear  from  vague  and  common  fame 
The  moving  cause.     Sprung  it  firom  bardic  lore, 
Tbe  hidden  wisdom  of  the  years  of  old, 
Fon^Dtten  long  ?  or  did  it  visit  thee 
I   In  dreams  that  come  from  Heaven  ? 

The  Prince  replied. 
Thou  Shalt  hear  all : . .  but  if,  amid  the  tale. 
Strictly  sincere,  I  haply  should  rehearse 
Aoght  to  the  King  ungrateful,  let  my  brother 
Be  patient  with  the  involuntary  fault 

I  wu  the  guest  of  Rhys  M  Dinevawr,' 
And  there  tbe  tidings  found  me,  that  our  sire 
Was  gathered  to  his  ikthen : . .  not  alone 
The  sorrow  came ;  the  same  ill  messenger 
Told  of  the  strife  that  shook  our  royal  house. 
When  Hoel,  proud  of  prowess,  seised  the  throne^ 
Which  you,  for  elder  claim  and  lawfiil  birth. 
Challenged  in  arms.     With  all  a  brother's  love, 
I  on  the  instant  hurried  to  prevent 
The  imiHous  battle : . .  all  the  day  I  sped; 
Night  did  not  stay  me  on  my  eager  way .  . . 
Where'er  I  pass'd,  new  rumour  raised  new  fear .  . . 
fiCidnight,  and  mom,  and  noon,  I  hurried  on, 
And  tlie  late  eve  was  darkening  when  I  reach'd 
Arvon,  the  iktal  field.  . .  The  sight,  the  sounds. 
Live  in  my  memory  now,  ..  for  all  was  done  ! 
For  Iwne  and  horseman  side  by  side  in  death, 
Lay  on  the  Moody  plain  ; . .  a  host  of  men, 
And  not  one  living  soul, . .  and  not  one  sound, 


1  Dims  V««r,  the  Orast  Palace,  tbe  residence  of  the 
Princes  of  Dehcuhartb,  or  Sooth  Wale&  This  alto  wu 
erected  bj  Rbodri  Mawr. 

*  1  Iwve  tikMi  some  Ubcrtiet  here  with  the  history.  Hoel 
kept  poucMtop  of  tbe  throne  nearly  two  yean ;  he  then  went 
to  IieUad  to  daiaa  tlie  prm>eity  of  his  mother  Pyvog,  the 


One  human  sound ; . .  only  the  raven's  wing, 
Which  rose  before  my  coming,  and  the  neigh 
Of  wounded  horses,  wandering  o'er  the  plain. 

Night  now  was  coming  on  ;  a  man  approach'd 
And  bade  me  to  his  dwelling  nigh  at  hand. 
Thither  I  tum'd,  too  weak  to  travel  more ; 
For  I  was  overspent  with  weariness. 
And  having  now  no  hope  to  bear  me  up, 
Trouble  and  bodily  labour  master'd  me. 
I  ask'd  him  of  the  battle : . .  who  had  (Ulen 
He  knew  not,  nor  to  whom  the  lot  of  war 
Had  given  my  father's  sceptre.     Here,  said  he, 
I  came  to  seek  if  haply  I  might  find 
Some  wounded  wretch,  abandon'd  else  to  death. 
My  searoh  was  vain,  the  sword  of  civil  war 
Had  bit  too  deeply. 

Soon  we  reach'd  his  home, 
A  lone  and  lowly  dwelling  in  the  hills. 
By  a  grey  mountain  stream.     Beside  the  hearth 
There  sate  an  old  blind  man ;  his  head  was  raised 
As  he  were  listening  to  the  coming  sounds. 
And  in  the  flre-light  shone  his  silver  locks. 
Father,  said  he  who  guided  me,  I  bring 
A  guest  to  our  poor  hospitality; 
And  then  he  brought  me  water  Arom  the  brook. 
And  homely  flure,  and  I  was  satisfied : 
That  done,  he  pUed  the  hearth,  and  spread  around 
The  rushes  of  repose.     I  laid  me  down ; 
But  worn  with  toll,  and  ftill  of  many  fears, 
Sleep  did  not  visit  me :  the  quiet  sounds 
Of  nature  troubled  my  distemper'd  sense ; 
My  ear  was  busy  with  the  stirring  gale. 
The  moving  leaves,  the  brook's  perpetual  flow. 

So  on  the  morrow  languidly  I  rose. 
And  faint  with  fever :  but  a  restless  wish 
Was  working  in  me,  and  I  said,  My  host. 
Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  the  battle-field. 
That  I  may  searoh  the  slain  ?  for  in  the  f^y 
My  brethren  fought ;  and  though  with  all  my  speed 
I  strove  to  reach  them  ere  the  strife  began, 
Alas,  I  sped  too  slow  I 

Orievest  thou  for  that  ? 
He  answer'd,  grievest  thou  that  thou  art  spared 
The  shame  and  guilt  of  that  unhappy  strife, 
Briton  with  Briton  in  unnatural  war  ? 
Nay,  I  replied,  mistake  me  not  I    I  came 
To  reconcile  the  chiefs ;  they  might  have  heard 
Their  brother's  voice. 

Their  brother's  voice  ?  said  he, 
Was  it  not  so  ?  . .  .  And  thou,  too,  art  the  son 
Of  Owen  I . . .  Yesternight  I  did  not  know 
The  cause  there  is  to  pity  thee.     Alas, 
Two  brethren  thou  wilt  lose  when  one  shall  fall  I . . 
Lament  not  him  whom  death  may  save  from  guilt ; 
For  all  too  surely  in  the  conqueror 
Thou  wilt  find  one  whom  his  own  tean  henceforth 
Must  make  to  all  his  kin  a  perilous  foe. 


daughter  of  an  Irlih  chieftain ;  in  the  mean  time  David 
seised  the  gOTemment.  Hoel  raised  all  the  force  he  could 
to  recover  the  crown,  but  after  a  severe  conflict  was  wounded 
and  defeated.  He  returned  to  Ireland  with  the  remains  of  his 
army,  which  probably  consisted  chiefly  of  Irishmen,  and 
there  died  of  his  wounds. — Cambritm  BiograjUty. 
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I  felt  as  thoogli  he  wran^'d  my  &thrr*«  sons. 
And  raised  an  angry  eye,  and  answered  him, . . . 
My  brethren  love  me. 

Then  the  old  man  cried. 
Oh  what  is  Princes*  lore  ?  what  are  the  ties 
Of  blood,  the  affections  growing  as  we  grow. 
If  bat  ambition  come  ?  . . .  Thoa  deemest  sure 
Thy  brethren  lore  thee ; . .  ye  hare  play'd  together 
In  childhood,  shared  yoor  riper  hopes  and  fears, 
Fooght  side  by  side  in  battle : . . .  they  may  be 
Brave,  generous,  all  that  once  their  fiither  was, 
Whom  ye,  I  ween,  call  Tiitooua. 

At  the  name, 
^th  pious  warmth  I  cried,  Tes,  be  was  good. 
And  great,  and  glorious !  Gwyneth's  andent  annals 
Boast  hot  a  name  more  noble.    In  the  war 
Feariess  he  was, . .  the  Saxon  found  him  so ; 
Wise  was  his  counsel,  and  no  supplicant 
For  justice  erer  from  his  palace-gate 
Unrighted  tum'd  away.     King  Owen*s  name 
Shall  live  to  after  times  without  a  blot ! 

There  were  two  brethren  once  of  kingly  line. 
The  old  man  replied ;  they  loved  each  other  well. 
And  when  the  one  was  at  his  dying  hour. 
It  then  was  comfort  to  him  that  he  left 
So  dear  a  brother,  who  would  duly  pay 
A  father's  duties  to  his  orphan  boy. 
And  sure  he  loved  the  orphan,  and  the  boy 
With  all  a  child's  sincerity  loved  him. 
And  learnt  to  call  him  father :  so  the  years 
Went  on,  till  when  the  orphan  gain'd  the  age 
Of  manhood,  to  the  throne  his  uncle  came. 
The  young  man  claim'd  a  fidr  inheritance, 
Hb  fiitber's  lands ;  and  . . .  mark  what  follows,  Prince ! 
At  midnight  he  was  seized,  and  to  his  eyes 
The  brazen  plate  was  held. .  .  He  cried  aloud. 
He  look'd  around  for  help, ...  he  only  saw 
ULs  Uncle's  ministers,  prepared  to  do 
Their  wicked  work,  who  to  the  red  hot  brass 
Forced  his  poor  eyes,  and  held  the  open  lids. 
Till  the  long  agony  consumed  the  sense ; 
And  when  their  hold  relax'd,  it  had  been  worth 
The  wealth  of  worids  if  he  could  then  have  seen, 
Dreadful  to  him  and  hideous  as  they  were. 
Their  rulBan  faces  I . .  I  am  blind,  young  Prince, 
And  I  can  tell  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is 
To  sec  the  blessed  light  1 

Must  more  be  told  7 
What  farther  agonies  he  yet  endured  ? 
Or  hast  thou  known  the  consummated  crime. 
And  heard  Cynetha's  fate  ?  ^ 

A  painfU  glow 
Inflamed  my  cheek,  and  for  my  father's  crime 
I  felt  the  shame  of  guilt     The  dark-brow'd  man 
Beheld  the  burning  flush,  the  uneasy  eye. 
That  knew  not  where  to  rest    Come !  we  will  search 
The  slain ;  arising  from  liis  seat,  he  said. 
I  foUow'd ;  to  tbe  fleld  of  fight  we  went. 


I  The  hittory  of  Cjnetha  and  hU  broUien  U  very  hoaestljr 
rtUted  tn  Uie  Pentarckia, 

**  Cadwallonis  erat  prlmffvus  Jure  CyneCha ; 
Proh  ptidor  I  hunc  oculls  patruut  privsTlt  Oenus 
TMtlcuUtque  timul,  fundum  dtim  raptat  STltuaa ; 


And  over  steeds  and  arms  and  men  w«  beid 
Our  way  in  silence.     Here  it  was,  qnoth  he. 
The  fiercest  war  was  waged ;  lo !  in  what  heaps 
Man  upon  man  fell  slaughter'd  I     Then  my  heart 
Smote  me,  and  my  knees  shook ;  for  I  beheld 
Where,  on  his  conqucr'd  fioemen.  Hod  lay. 

He  paused,  his  heart  was  full,  and  on  his  tongue 
The  imperfect  utterance  died ;  a  general  gkwm 
Sadden'd  the  hall,  and  David's  cheek  grew  pale. 
Commanding  first  his  feelings,  Madoc  broke 
The  oppressive  silence. 

Then  Cadwalkm  took 
My  hand,  and,  pointing  to  his  dwelling,  cried. 
Prince,  go  and  rest  thee  there,  for  thou  bast  need 
Of  rest ; . .  the  care  of  sepulture  be  mine. 
Nor  did  I  then  comply,  refusing  rest. 
Till  I  had  seen  in  holy  ground  inearth'd 
My  poor  lost  brother.    Wherefore,  be  exdalm'd, 
(And  I  was  awed  by  his  severer  eye) 
Wouldst  thou  be  pampering  thy  distempered  «*fcw<i  j 
Affliction  Is  not  sent  in  vain,  young  man. 
From  that  good  God,  who  chastens  whom  be  l0v& 
Oh  I  there  is  healing  in  the  bitter  cup ! 
Go  yonder,  and  before  the  unerring  will 
Bow,  and  have  comfort  I    To  the  hut  I  went. 
And  there  beside  the  lonely  mountain-stream, 
I  veil'd  my  head,  and  brooded  on  the  past. 

He  tarried  long ;  I  felt  the  houn  pass  by. 
As  in  a  dream  of  morning,  when  the  mind. 
Half  to  reality  awaken'd,  blends 
With  airy  visions  and  vague  phantasjet 
Her  dim  perception ;  till  at  length  his  step 
Aroused  me,  and  he  came.     I  question 'd  him 
Where  is  the  body  ?  hast  thou  bade  tbe  pricsCs 
Perform  due  masses  for  his  soul's  repose  ? 

He  answered  me.  The  rain  and  dew  of  heaven 
Will  fkll  upon  the  turf  that  coven  him. 
And  greener  grass  will  fiourish  on  his  grave. 
But  rouse  thee.  Prince  !  there  will  be  hours  casiMcb 
For  mournful  memory; .  .  it  befits  thee  now 
Take  counsel  for  thyself: . .  the  son  of  Owen 
Lives  not  in  safety  here. 

I  bow*d  my  bead 
Opprest  by  heavy  thoughts :  all  wretcbcdnca 
Tbe  present ;  darkness  on  the  future  lay ; 
Fearfia  and  gloomy  both.     I  answcr'd  not. 

Hath  power  seduced  thy  wishes  7  be  poniMd. 
And  wouldst  thou  seise  upon  thy  &tber*s  throne  * 
Now  God  forbid  !  quoth  I.    Now  God  forbid  I 
Quoth  he ; . .  but  thou  art  dangerous,  Prince !  and  wbst 
Shall  shield  thee  from  the  jealous  arm  of  power  ? 
Think  of  Cynetha  I . .  the  unsleeping  eye 
Of  justice  hath  not  closed  upon  his  wrongs; 
At  length  the  avenging  arm  is  gone  abroad. 
One  woe  is  past, . .  woe  after  woe  comes  on, . . 


Hooel  ab  irato  siupeosoi  rega 
Et  LeoUnos,  earn  prtvanuit 


This  eorioQS  sumnary  of  Welsh  IiIsImj  itiU 
prtatad. 
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There  is  no  nftty  here, . .  here  thou  must  be 
The  Tictim  or  the  murderer  I     Does  thy  heart 
Shrink  from  the  alternative  ?  . .  look  round  I . .  behold 
^liBt  shelter, . .  whither  wouldst  thou  fly  for  peace  ? 
^liat  if  the  asylum  of  the  Church  were  safe, . . 
Were  there  no  better  purposes  ordain 'd 

I    For  that  young  arm,  that  heart  of  noble  hopes  ? 
Son  of  our  kings, . .  of  old  Cassibelan, 
Great  Caratach,  Immortal  Arthur's  line, 

I   Oh,  Shan  the  blood  of  that  heroic  race 
Stagnate  in  cloister-sloth  ?  . .  Or  wouldst  thou  leave 

'    Thy  natiTe  ble,  and  beg  in  awkward  phrase 
Some  foreign  sovereign's  charitable  grace, .  . 
The  Saaron  or  the  Frank, . .  and  earn  his  gold. 
The  hirrilng  in  a  war  whose  cause  thou  know'st  not, 
Whoae  end  ooncemi  not  thee  ? 

I  sate  and  gazed, 

,   Following  his  eye  with  wonder,  as  he  paced 

i    Before  me  to  and  fro,  and  listening  still, 

■    Though  now  he  paced  in  silence.     But  anon. 
The  old  man's  Toice  and  step,  awakened  us, 
Each  from  his  thought ;  I  will  come  out,  said  he, 
That  I  may  sit  beside  the  brook,  and  feel 
The  oomlbrtable  sun.     As  forth  he  came, 
I  could  not  choose  but  look  upon  his  hce : 

,    (iently  on  him  had  gentle  nature  laid 
The  weight  of  years ;  all  passions  that  disturb 

I    Were  paM*d  away;  the  ntronger  lines  of  grief 

t    Sfiften'd  and  settled,  till  they  told  of  grief 

-   By  patient  hope  and  piety  subdued : 
H:«  eyca,  which  had  their  hue  and  brightness  left 
nx'd  lifelessly,  or  objectless  they  roU'd, 
Nor  moved  by  sense,  nor  anhnate  with  thought 
On  a  smooth  stone  beside  the  stream  he  took 
Ub  wonted  seat  in  the  sunshine.     Thou  hast  lost 
A  brother.  Prince,  he  said . .  or  the  dull  ear 
<  tf  age  deceived  me.     Peace  be  with  his  soul ! 
And  may  the  curse  that  lies  upon  the  house 
<if  Owen  turn  away  I    Wilt  thou  come  hither, 
And  let  me  feel  thy  face  ?  . .  I  wondered  at  him : 
Yet  while  his  hand  perused  ray  lineaments 

,   Deep  awe  and  reverence  flU'd  me.    O  my  God, 
Blesa  this  young  man !  he  cried ;  a  perilous  state 
I«  hb  ; . .  but  let  not  thou  his  father's  sins 
Be  Tisited  on  him ! 

I  raised  my  eyes 
Enquiring,  to  Cadwallon ;  Nay,  young  Prince, 
Despise  not  thou  the  blind  man's  prayer  t  he  cried ; 
It  might  hare  given  thy  fitther^s  dying  hour 
A  hope,  that  sure  he  needed  .  .  .  for,  know  thou. 
It  is  the  victim  of  thy  &ther*8  crime. 
Who  asks  a  bteasing  on  thee  1 

At  his  feet 
I  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees :  he  raised  me  up ; . . 
Blind  as  I  was,  a  mutilated  wretch, 

.   A  thing  that  nature  owns  not  I  survived. 
Loathing  ezlsteiwe,  and  with  impious  voice 
Accused  the  will  of  heaven,  and  groan'd  for  death. 
Tears  paas'd  away ;  this  universal  blank 
Became  CunUiar,  and  my  soul  reposed 


1  **  Flaitan  calqae  rei  macnitadlnem  nmtaradederat,  dedlt 
f^  modam:  nihil  fnllniCam  est  nisi  Ocemnai.  Fertiles  In 
fjreano  iacen  teiTSi*  nltraqoe  Oceanum  rurtut  alia  littora, 
a.  ion  natd  orbcm,  nee  naquani  naturam  renim  desinere,  ted 
ipcr  lade  ab4  dniiise  vldaatur,  novam  exturgere ;  fadle 


On  God,  and  I  had  comfort  in  my  prayers. 

But  there  were  blessings  for  me  yet  in  store 

Thy  father  knew  not  when  his  bloody  fear 

AH  hope  of  an  avenger  had  cut  off, 

How  there  existed  then  an  unborn  babe. 

Child  of  my  lawless  love.     Year  after  year 

I  lived  a  lonely  and  forgotten  wretch, 

Before  Cadwallon  knew  his  father's  fate. 

Long  years  and  years  before  I  knew  my  son ; 

For  never,  till  his  mother's  dying  hour. 

Learnt  he  his  dangerous  birth.    He  sought  me  then ; 

He  woke  my  soul  once  more  to  human  ties ; . . 

I  hope  he  hath  not  wean'd  my  heart  from  heaven, 

Life  is  so  precious  now ! . .  . 

Dear  good  old  man  1 
And  lives  he  still  ?    Goervyl  ask'd,  in  tears ; 
Madoc  replied,  I  scatce  can  hope  to  And 
A  father's  welcome  at  my  distant  home. 
I  left  him  full  of  days,  and  ripe  for  death ; 
And  the  last  prayer  Cynetha  breathed  upon  me 
Went  like  a  death-bed  blesshig  to  my  heart  1 

When  evening  came,  toward  the  echoing  shore 
I  and  CadwaUon  walk'd  together  forth : 
Bright  with  dilated  glory  shone  the  west ; 
But  brighter  lay  the  ocean-flood  below. 
The  bumish'd  silver  sea,  that  heaved  and  flash'd 
Its  restless  rays,  intolerably  bright 
Prince,  quoth  Cadwallon,  thou  hast  rode  the  waves 
In  triumph,  when  the  invaders  felt  thine  arm. 
Oh  what  a  nobler  conquest  might  be  won, 
There, . . .  upon  that  wide  field  I . .  What  meanest  thou  7 
I  cried.  .  .  .  That  yonder  waters  are  not  spread 
A  boundless  waste,  a  bourne  impassable  1 .  .  i 
That  man  should  rule  the  Elements  I .  .  that  there 
Might  manly  courage,  manly  wisdom  find 
Some  happy  isle,  some  undiscovered  shore. 
Some  resting  place  for  peace. .  .Oh  that  my  soul 
Could  seise  the  wings  of  Morning  I  soon  would  I 
Behold  that  other  world,  where  yonder  sun 
Speeds  now,  to  dawn  in  glory  1 

As  he  spake 
Conviction  came  upon  my  startied  mind. 
Like  lightning  on  the  midnight  traveller. 
I  caught  his  hand ; .  .Kinsman  and  guide  and  friend 
Yea,  let  us  go  together  I . . .  Down  we  sate. 
Full  of  the  vision  on  the  echoing  shore ; 
One  only  object  flll'd  ear,  eye,  and  thought : 
We  gased  upon  the  aweful  world  of  waves. 
And  talk'd  and  dreamt  of  years  that  were  to  come. 
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Not  with  a  heart  unmoved  I  left  thy  shores. 
Dear  native  isle  1  oh . . .  not  without  a  pang, 
As  thy  fair  uplands  lessen'd  on  the  view,^ 
Cast  back  the  long  Involuntary  look  1 
The  morning  cheer'd  our  outset ;  gentie  airs 


Ista  fingontnr,  quia  Oceanus  navlgari  non  potest.**  —  Aim. 
Seneca.  Suatoria,  1. 

*  "  Two  of  the  name*  of  Britain  were  derived  from  Its 
hillt.  aag  Merddim,  the  high  lands  in  the  tea,  and  CUu 
Meiddin,  the  hilly  landi  or  flelds."— £.  WiUiamM'g  Foems. 


I 


"^ni'^tn  of  thit  dRW  drcumfccoKC. 
Ive,  Tet  no  ctuuge  ! . .  tlmott  it  ■ 
bad  pui'd  the  mortml  boimdi  c( 

'  «■  '  BB       'Bg   ■   nj:    -IT— m--*'  W»  tOlUlV  lo  llllllllty.< 

^        ^^'^^(j|i^'^"i^^nit^]A  mic  d^ra  ot  ftat,  mr  boon  of  mt 

'     '     '',*fl*>-5-*tt**V''4£^cayitc>tTnnt'>>lumbcr.    Snlten  look*, 
■      '  '  m    J^sf^B^'  Icfijr'iSSifn'd  an  me,  utd  vhlqcn  miwit  bi  at 

y*V     i5^^'  ^a!W«?A  "«1  loud  diUpODdUKJ,  IDd  tlik 

~''    ■■  l!^^'  ^<^e,  now  neier  lobe  Ktmwdn,,. 

•±—  ^jm^    _  J',  ^*^e9'  4£iw?&il  thcM.  dlHcmbUu  u  1  could, 

SL*!  S-P-'—  *??*?»"  lfilh?&i.™U'd  DO  longer.     RewliUe 

."S*  *'-JS^  T^?§|w«-  iK'Ufpcinie  round  me:  _  They  h^  down 


DOK,  enou|h  of  cxmitinrT  ; 
daperate  eoterpriir 
oat  I  tbe;  had  decm'd.  bxteed, 
TOUT  gave  Ox  ■■"^''— gt^g  gale; 
jiatoa  DOW  to  think  oEettded  God, 

1**  pmumptuoui  bill;  Mron  to  paa 

of  the  worid,  bad  Knt 
i)Ui  to  waft  ut  to  the  death  wc  anehL 
lre>  wen  dear,  the;  bade  me  kuow,  lat  tb 
ii^Vid  I,  the  otstinate,  but  one. 
.,  IH^Ih^  attending  no  replj,  thej  haU'd 
4|^w^)lpw  barit.  aud  tuld  their  flx'd  reaotTc. 
4^>l^l  of  Joy  approned.     Tbiu,  dnpenta  no*, 
4|^*Ma:t  mr  loUlUT  cabin  :  then 
J m^ .     ...  tumultuoui  fccUnp  Iw. 
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The  oomundl  fean  which  pcnecuted  me 
Have  ahown  what  tlioa  hatt  •ufier'd.     We  have  yet 
I   One  hope ...  I  pny'd  them  to  proceed  a  day, . . 
But  one  day  moie ; . .  this  little  have  I  galn'd. 
And  here  wfll  wait  the  iMue;  in  yon  bark 
I  am  not  needed, . .  they  are  maaten  there. 

One  only  day  I . .  The  gale  blew  strong,  the  bark 
Sped  tfaiongh  the  waters ;  but  the  silent  hours, 
Who  make  no  pause,  went  by ;  and  center*d  still, 
We  saw  the  dreary  vacancy  of  heaven 
Cloae  lonnd  our  narrow  view,  when  that  brief  term. 
The  last  poor  rcs|dte  of  our  hopes  expired. 
Thcj  diorten*d  sail,  and  calVd  with  coward  prayer 

I   For  homeward  winds.    Why,  what  poor  slaves  are  we. 
In  bittemeas  I  cried ;  the  sport  of  chance; 
Left  to  the  mere}'  of  the  elements. 
Or  the  more  wayward  will  of  such  as  these, 
Blind  tools  and  victims  of  their  destiny  I 
Tea,  Madoc  1  he  replied,  the  Elements 
Master  indeed  the  feeble  powers  of  man  I 
Not  to  the  shores  of  Cambria  will  thy  ships 
Win  back  their  shameful  way  I . .  or  Hx,  whose  will 
Cnchahit  the  winds,  hath  bade  them  minister 
T6  aid  ua,  when  all  human  hope  was  gone, 
Or  we  shall  soon  eternally  repose 
From  lift's  long  voyage. 

As  he  spoke,  I  saw 
The  cloads  hang  thick  and  heavy  o'er  the  deep. 
And  heavily,  upon  the  long  slow  swell, 

.    Tile  11  in  I  labour'd  on  the  labouring  sea. 
The  reef-points  rattled  on  the  shivering  sail ; 
At  fits  the  sudden  gust  howl'd  ominous, 

'    Anoa  vrith  unremitting  fury  raged ; 
High  nA*d  the  mighty  billows,  and  the  blast 
Swept  flrom  their  sheeted  sides  the  showery  foam. 
Vain  now  were  all  the  seamen's  homeward  hopes. 
Vain  all  their  skill  1 . .  we  drove  befbre  the  storm. 


pleasant,  by  the  cheerful  hearth,  to  hear 
and  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
at  times,  and  fed  that  we  are  safe  ; 


Of 
And 


*  The  lafait  to  whom  sallon  sddrett  themselTes.  The  St. 
Brno  of  the  Webh. 

**  U  was  oRial  for  all,  even  fematei,  who  weat  from  North 
Wales  in  pUgrlatwge  to  SL  DsTid**,  to  pass  the  dangerous 
•traada  and  sail  over  the  rough  baja  in  slight  coracles,  without 
nj  one  to  guide  or  aiatot  there ;  ao  firmlf  were  they  con- 
vmeed  Chat  that  Saiat  and  St.  Cyrlc,  the  ruler  of  the  waves, 
would  protact  than."— J?.  iViUiamt^s  Poewu. 

*  **  A  Ifennaid.  The  white  foamy  waves  are  called  her 
ihtcp  ;  llie  ninth  wave  her  ram.  The  Welsh  have  two  pro- 
v«ftM  caoeeming  her:  '  Take  the  Mermaid's  advice  and  snve 
Uiyarif ; '  *  Take  shelter  when  you  see  the  Mermdd  driving 
her  flocks  ashore.'"— £.  fVUUams. 

*  ••  Bviycha  flood  arysetb  mere  in  Oeeems  than  hi  the  grete 
■ce.  that  ta  for  the  hole  togyder  is  myghtyer  and  stronger 
ihaa  ony  pnstye  by  hymself.  Or  tar  the  hole  Oeeean  is  grcte 
aod  Insga,  mid  rafeoyved  more  wockynge  of  ^e  mone  than  ony 
portfe  bf  fajmaeUs  that  is  smaller  and  lasse.**— Po^^rcrtMiiaiis, 

1.L  c.t. 
«  ••  Tho  see  cC  Oeeean  beelyppelh  all  die  aitiie  abowte  as  a 
by  tiBses  eometh  and  gotfa.  sMiying  and  flow- 
in  seas  and  casteth  them  up,  and  wyndes 
MovcD  tbmntn."^Polpenmieom,  LI.  e.9. 
»  **  Pfaysld  aotoanant  mondam  anfanal  esse,  eumque  ex 
oorporibus  oonglobatum,  moverl  spirttu, 
utraqnc  dlAisa  per  membra  omnia,  ctema; 


Then  listen  to  the  perilons  tale  again, 
And  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul. 
Woo  terror  to  delight  us. . .  .  But  to  bear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements, . . 
To  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  strength. 
Avail  not, . .  to  look  round*  and  only  see 
The  mountain  wave  ipciunbent  with  its  weight 
Of  bursting  waters  o*er  the  reeling  bark, ... 
O  God,  this  is  indeed  a  dreadftd  thing  1 
And  he  who  hath  endured  the  horror  once 
Of  such  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  his  home,  but  he  remembers  it. 
And  thinks  upon  the  suHbring  mariner. 

Onward  we  drove:  with  unhating  Ibree 
The  tempest  raged ;  night  added  to  the  storm 
New  horrors,  and  the  mom  arose  overspread 
With  heavier  clouds.  The  weary  mariners 
Call'd  on  Saint  Cyrlc*s  aid  i ;  and  I  too  placed        • 
My  hope  on  Heaven,  relaxing  not  the  while 
Our  human  eflbrts.     Te  who  dwell  at  home, 
Te  do  not  know  the  terrors  of  the  main  ! 
When  the  winds  blow,  ye  walk  along  the  shore, 
And  as  the  curling  billows  leap  and  toss. 
Fable  that  Ocean's  mermaid  Shepherdess 
Drives  her  white  flocks  afldd,  and  warns  in  time 
The  wary  fisherman.     Gwenhidwy  ^  wam*d 
When  we  had  no  retreat  I    My  secret  heait 
Almost  had  fidl'd  me. . .  Were  the  Elements 
Confounded  in  perpetual  conflict  here, 
Sea,  Air,  and  Heaven  ?     Or  were  we  perishing 
Where  at  their  source  the  Floods,  for  ever  thus. 
Beneath  the  nearer  influence  of  the  moon, 
Labour'd  in  these  mad  workings  ?'    Did  the  Waters 
Here  on  their  outmost  circle  meet  the  void,^ 
The  verge  and  brink  of  Chaos  ?  Or  this  Earth, . . 
Was  it  indeed  a  living  thlng», . .  its  breath 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  Ocean  ?  and  had  we 
Reach'd  the  storm  rampart  of  its  Sanctuary,* 
The  insuperable  boundary,  raised  to  guard 
Its  mysteries  fh>m  the  eye  of  man  prolkne  ? 

molls  vigorem  exerceant  SIcut  ergo  in  corporibus  oostris 
coromercia  sunt  spiritaiia,  ita  In  profundis  Ocean!  nares 
quasdam  mundi  constitutas,  per  quas  emiisi  anhelitus,  vel 
reducti,  modo  efllent  maria  modd  revooent.**—  Solimut  cap. 
xxxvi 

M.  Gregolre  enumerates  among  the  heresies  of  the  18th  eeo- 
tury  one  which  represented  our  globe  as  an  animal ;  the  tides 
at  occasioned  by  its  respiration,  and  volcanic  eruptions  as  the 
paroxysms  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  was  liable."— Jftslotfiv 
de$  SecUtt  1. 1.  xtU. 

**  I  suppose  the  water,**  says  Pietro  Martire,  **  to  be  dnren 
about  the  globe  of  the  earth  by  the  incessant  moTing  and 
impuliion  of  the  heavens,  and  not  to  be  swallowed  up  and 
cast  out  again  by  the  breathing  of  Deroogorgon,  as  some  have 
imagined,  because  they  see  the  seas,  by  increase  and  decrease, 
to  flow  and  reflow.**— I>«c.  iU.  c.  6. 

e  *If  i  9t»rfM*n  W9f0it^m€  kifumg 

VmirMit  turn  if  iii9  fiftu, 

OAf«M»,  W»'AvA«#  fxl* 
K^ntmi  r*  kf*Cfiriai  xmvtm 
Zm»it  fMk£9ftm  9mfk  ntirwut^ 

EftripHkt.    Hfppolyhts,  r.  74]— 74». 
**  Stat  immotum  mare,  et  quasi  defldentis  in  soo  flne 
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Three  dreadftil  nigbts  and  days  we  drove  along ; 
The  fourth  the  welcome  rain  came  rattling  down. 
The  wind  bad  fallen,  and  through  the  broken  cloud 
Appeared  the  bright  dilating  blue  of  heaven. 
Embolden'd  now,  I  call'd  the  mariners  : . . 
Vain  were  it  should  we  bend  a  homeward  course. 
Driven  by  the  storm  so  fiir ;  they  saw  our  barks. 
For  service  of  that  long  and  perilous  way 
Disabled,  and  our  food  belike  to  faiL 
Silent  they  heard,  reluctant  in  assent ; 
Anon,  they  shouted  joyfully,  .  .  I  look'd 
And  saw  a  bird  slow  sailing  overhead. 
His  long  white  pinions  by  the  sunbeam  edged 
As  though  with  bumish'd  silver  ;  .  .  never  yet 
Heard  I  so  sweet  a  music  as  his  cry  I 

Yet  three  days  more,  and  hope  more  eager  now. 

Sure  of  the  signs  of  Und,  .  .  weed-shoals,  and  birds 

^ho  flock'd  the  main,  and  gentle  airs  which  breathed. 

Or  seem'd    to  breathe,  fresh  fragrance  from  the 

shore,! 
On  the  last  evening,  a  long  shadowy  line 
Skirted  the  sea  ; . .  how  fast  the  night  closed  in  1 
I  stood  upon  the  deck,  and  watch'd  till  dawn. 
But  who  can  tell  what  feelings  fiU'd  my  heart, 
When  like  a  cloud  the  distant  land  arose 
Grey  from  the  ocean, . .  when  we  left  the  ship^ 
And  deft,  with  rapid  oars,  the  shallow  wave, 
And  stood  triumphant  on  another  world  I 


V. 

LINCOTA. 

Maooc  had  paused  awhile ;  but  every  eye 

Still  watched  his  lips,  and  every  voice  wbs  hush'd. 

Soon  as  I  leapt  ashore,  pursues  the  Lord 

Of  Ocean,  prostrate  on  my  face  I  fell, 

Klss'd  the  dear  earth,  and  pray'd  with  thankAil  tears. 

Hard  by  a  brook  was  flowing ; . .  never  yet. 

Even  fh>m  the  guld-tipt  horn  of  victory 

With  harp  and  song  amid  my  father's  hall. 

Pledged  I  so  sweet  a  draught,  as  lying  there. 

Beside  that  streamlet's  brink ! . .  to  feel  the  ground. 

To  quaff  the  cool  clear  water,  to  Inhale 

The  breese  of  land,  while  fears  and  dangers  past 

Recurr'd  and  heighten'd  joy,  as  summer  stoims 

Make  the  ftresh  evening  lovelier ! 

To  the  shore 
The  natives  throng*d ;  astonlsh'd,  they  beheld 
Our  winged  barks,  and  gazed  with  wonderment 
On  the  strange  garb,  the  bearded  countenance 
And  the  white  skin,  tn  all  unlike  themselves. 
I  see  with  what  enquiring  eyes  you  ask 
What  men  were  they  ?  Of  dark-brown  colour,  tinged 


natara  pigrm  moles ;  dot*  ae  terrlbilei  flgur» ;  magna  etiam 
Oceano  portcnta,  qu*  profunda  iita  Taititas  nutrit ;  confuia 
lux  alU  caliglne,  et  Intarceptui  Cenebrlt  dies ;  Ipsum  vero 
grare  ec  derium  mars^  et  aut  nulla,  aut  igooCa  sidera.**  —  An. 
Seneea.  SMOSoHa,  L 

I  "  Our  flrit  Dotlcaof  the  approach  of  land  was  the  (higrant 
and  aromatic  imell  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  or  of 
the  blanda  In  tti  rldnity.  which  we  senilbly  perceirpd  as  a 
•quail  came  from  that  quarter."  ~  HtKhtngm'i  Toitr  iMrougA 
the  BritUk  Wet  Imdiei. 


With  sunny  redness  ;  wild  of  eye ;  their  brows 

So  smooth,  as  never  yet  anxiety 

Nor  busy  thought  had  made  a  furrow  there ; 

Beardless,  and  each  to  each  of  lineaments 

So  like,  they  seem'd  but  one  great  family. 

Their  loins  were  loosely  cinctured,  all  beside 

Bare  to  the  sun  and  wind  ;  and  thu»  their  limbs 

Unmanacled  displayed  the  truest  forms 

Of  strength  and  beauty.     Fearless  stire  they  were. 

And  while  they  eyed  us  grasped  their  spears,  as  i^ 

Like  Britain's  ii\iured  but  unconquer*d  aona. 

They  too  had  known  how  perilous  it  was 

To  let  a  stranger,  if  he  came  in  anns. 

Set  foot  upon  their  land. 

But  soon  the  guise 
Of  men  nor  purporting  nor  fearing  ill, 
Oain'd  confidence ;  their  wild  distrustful  looks 
Assumed  a  milder  meaning ;  over  one 
I  cast  my  mantle,  on  another's  head 
The  velvet  bonnet  placed,  and  all  was  joy 
We  now  besought  for  food ;  at  once  they  read 
Our  gestures,  but  I  cast  a  hopeless  eye 
On  hills  and  thickets,  woods,  and  marshy  plains, 
A  waste  of  rank  luxuriance  all  around. 
Thus  musing  to  a  lake  I  followed  them. 
Left  when  the  rivers  to  their  summer  course 
Withdrew ;  they  scattered  on  its  water  drugs 
Of  such  strange  potency,  that  soon  the  slioals 
Coop'd  there  by  Nature  prodigally  kind. 
Floated  inebriate.     As  I  gazed,  a  deer 
Sprung  fh>m  the  bordering  thicket ;  the  trae  shaft 
Scarce  with  the  distant  victim's  blood  had  stain'd 
Its  point,  when  instantly  he  dropt  and  died. 
Such  deadly  juice  imbued  it ;  yet  on  this 
We  made  our  meal  unharm'd ;  and  I  pert»lfed 
The  wisest  leech  that  ever  in  our  world 
CuU'd  herbs  of  hidden  virtue,  was  to  these 
A  child  in  knowledge. 

Sorrowing  we  bebeld 
The  night  come  on ;  but  soon  did  night  display 
More  wonders  than  it  veil'd :  innumerous  tribe* 
From  the  wood-cover  swarm  *d,  and  darkness  made 
Their  beauties  visible ;  one  while  they  stream 'd 
A  bright  blue  radiance  upon  flowers  which  doacd 
Their  gorgeous  colours  from  the  tye  of  day ; 
Now  motionless  and  dark  eluded  tearrh. 
Self-shrouded ;  and  anon  starring  the  sky 
Rose  like  a  shower  of  fire. 

Our  fHendty  bo«ts 
Now  led  us  to  the  hut,  our  that  night's  bosne, 
A  rude  and  spacious  dwelling :  twisted  boughs. 
And  canes  and  withies  formed  the  walls  and  roof: 
And  from  the  unhewn  trunks  which  pUlar'd  it. 
Low  nets  of  interwoven  reeds  were  hung.* 
With  shouts  of  honour  here  they  gathcr'd  rooad  mr. 


Dofr*  always  are  sensible  when  land  b  near,  bcfes*  B  cw 
be  seen. 

*  "  And  for  aa  much  as  I  have  made  OMBKkm  of  t*kr  • 
houses.  It  shall  not  be  greatly  from  my  laiipoes  tm  dsecrtl*  » 
what  manner  they  are  bullded :  they  are  aMde  romA  Li' 
bells  or  round  paTflions.  Their  frame  Is  rqrsed  of  nrMid  -^t 
high  trees,  set  close  together,  and  Csst  rampairvd  to  i*** 
ground,  so  standing  aslope,  and  bending  Inward,  tkat  t> 
toppcs  of  the  trees  joyne  together,  and  bear  one  agSAa*!  a  • 
other,  having  also  within  the  hooae  osrtain  acroog  and  saori 
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rogarmented  my  limbs,  and  in  a  net 

With  loftest  feathers  lined,  a  pleasant  couch, 

They  laid  and  left  me. 

To  oar  ships  retum*d. 
After  soft  sqjoum  here  we  coasted  on, 
lD<atiate  of  the  wonders  and  the  channs 
Of  faith  and  air  and  sea.     Thy  summer  woods 
\re  lovel  J,  O  ray  mother  isle  I  the  birch 
LUht  bending  on  thy  banks,  thy  elmy  vales. 
Thy  venerable  oaks  ! . . .  But  there,  what  forms 
()f  beauty  clothed  the  inlands  and  the  shore  1 
All  these  in  stateliest  growth,  and  mixt  with  these 
Dark  spreading  cedar,  and  the  cypress  tall, 
}u  pointed  summit  waving  to  the  wind 
Like  a  long  beacon  flame  *,  and  loveliest 
Amid  a  thousand  strange  and  lovely  shapes, 
I  The  lofty  palm,  that  with  its  nuts  supplied 
Beverage  and  food ;  they  edged  the  shore  and  crown'd 
The  fiar-off  higliland  summits,  their  straight  stems 
Ban*  without  leaf  or  bough,  erect  and  smooth. 
Their  tresses  nodding  like  a  crested  helm. 
The  plumage  of  the  grove. 
I  Will  ye  believe 

I  The  wonder*  of  the  ocean  ?  how  its  shoals 
I  Sprang  from  the  wave  >,  like  flashing  light, .  .  took 
wing. 
And  twinkling  with  a  silver  glitterance. 
Flew  through  the  air  and  sunshine  ?  yet  were  these 
To  sight  len  wondrous  than  the  tribe  who  swam, 
Foltowing  like  fowlers  with  uplifted  eye 
Tbehr  falling  quarry: . .  language  cannot  paint 
I  Their  splendid  tints' ;  though  in  blue  ocean  seen, 
'  Blue,  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue, 

proppfli  or  posts,  whkh  suiteyne  tba  trees  fhnn  falling.  They 
'  cover  tbca  with  the  leaves  of  date  trees  and  other  trees 
itroofty  compact  aad  hardened,  wherewith  they  make  them 
dose  from  winde  and  weather.  At  the  short  posts  or  proppes, 
vtthiii  the  hooae,  they  tie  ropes  of  the  cotton  of  gotsaroplne 
I  tiNs,  or  other  ropes  made  of  certafai  long  and  rough  roots, 
■iueb  like  onto  the  ihrubbe  called  Spartum,  whereof  in  old 
tine  tbef  oicd  to  make  bands  for  Tines,  and  gables  and  ropes 
for  ihippes.  These  they  tie  overthwart  the  bouse  from  post 
to  post ;  on  these  they  lay  as  it  were  certain  mattresses  made 
of  the  cotton  of  gossamphie  trees,  which  grow  plentifully  in 
ihew  Islandes.  This  eotton  the  Spanyards  call  Algodon^  and 
the  ItaUaitt  BomUoiime,  and  thus  they  sleepe  in  hanging 
bcddcs.'*  _  Putrv  MarUre. 

'  I  hare  aonewbere  seen  an  anecdote  of  a  sailor's  mother, 
who  bcUetod  all  the  strange  lies  which  he  toid  her  for  his 
stBoiemeat,  but  nerer  could  be  persuaded  to  believe  there 
ooaU  be  in  existence  such  a  thing  as  a  flying  fish.  A  Spanish 
suthor,  who  wrote  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  describes 
tbcie  tsb  as  having  been  seen  on  the  coast  of  Flanders.  "  Hay 
sili  naoa  pescadoa  que  vuelan  sobre  el  agua ;  algunos  dellos 
atriTeaaban  Tolando  por  eodma  de  las  galeras,  e  aun  algunos 
dHios  caiao  dcntro."  —  Coroniea  de  D.  Pero  Nino. 

A  still  earlier  antbor  mentions  such  a  sight  in  the  Straits 
as  a  miracle.  "  As  they  sailed  ttom  Algeslras,  a  fish  came 
flttng  throogb  the  air,  and  fell  upon  the  deck  of  the  Infante's 
Galley,  wkb  which  they  had  some  fresh  food  that  day ;  and 
became  I,  who  wrote  this  history,  have  nevor  heard  or  seen 
of  aaj  hfce  thing,  I  here  recount  it,  because  it  appears  to  me  a 
U)]sg  nurvcUoos,  and  in  my  Judgement  out  of  the  couna  of 
aatore."— Gomes  EmmtM. 

**  At  BarfaaJoea  the  negroes,  after  the  example  of  the  Cha- 
nitw  take  the  flying  flah  very  successfully  in  the  dark;  they 
fpread  their  nela  before  a  light,  and  disturb  the  water  at  a 
lauU  dIstapBce  i  the  fish,  rising  eagerly,  fly  towards  the  light, 


In  all  its  rich  variety  of  shades. 
Suffused  with  glowing  gold. 

Heaven  too  had  there 
Its  wonders : . . .  from  a  deep,  black,  heavy  cloud. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  . .  a  shoot, . .  a  trunk, . .  an  arm 
Came  down : . .  yea !  like  a  Demon's  arm,  it  seixed 
The  waters.  Ocean  smoked  beneath  its  touch. 
And  rose  like  dust  before  the  whirlwind's  force. 
But  we  saird  onward  over  tranquil  seas, 
Wafted  by  airs  so  exquisitely  mild. 
That  even  to  breathe  became  an  act  of  will 
And  sense  and  pleasure.    Not  a  cloud  by  day 
With  purple  islanded  the  dark-blue  deep ; 
By  night  the  quiet  billows  heaved  and  glanced 
Under  the  moon, . .  that  heavenly  Moon  I  so  bright, 
That  many  a  midnight  have  I  paced  the  deck, 
Forgetful  of  the  hours  of  due  repose ; 
Tea  till  the  Sun  in  his  full  majesty 
Went  forth,  like  God  beholding  his  own  works. 

Once  when  a  chief  was  feasting  us  on  shore, 
A  captive  served  the  food :  I  mark'd  the  youth. 
For  he  had  features  of  a  gentler  race ; 
And  oftentimes  his  eye  was  flx'd  on  me. 
With  looks  of  more  than  wonder.    We  retum'd 
At  evening  to  our  ships ;  at  night  a  voice 
Came  fh)m  the  sea,  the  intelligible  voice 
Of  earnest  supplication  ;  he  had  swum 
To  trust  our  mercy ;  up  the  side  he  sprang. 
And  look'd  among  the  crew,  and  singling  me 
Fell  at  my  feet     Such  friendly  tokenings 
As  our  short  commerce  with  the  native  tribes 
Had  taught,  I  proffer'd,  and  sincerity 

and  are  Intercepted  by  the  nets."  —  M*Kinnen,  —  Thesa  fly- 
ing flshes,  says  the  writer  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Voyage,  are 
like  men  professing  two  trades,  and  thrive  at  neither. 

*  AtlUns,  with  some  feeling,  describes  the  Dolphin  as  a 
glorioiu-coUmred  fish.  A  laboured  description  of  its  beauty 
would  not  have  conveyed  so  lively  a  sense  of  admiration.  He 
adds,  quite  as  naturally,  that  It  Is  of  dry  taste,  but  makes  good 
broth.  —  Foffoge  to  Gvhiea  m  kisMtUrttif't  Shipt  the  Swallow 
and  Wefftnouih. 

Herbert  has  given  this  fish  a  very  extraordlnaiy  character, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients. 

'*  The  Dolphin  is  no  bigger  than  a  salmon.  It  glitters  In  the 
ocean  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours ;  has  few  scales ; 
fhim  Its  swiftness  and  spirit  metonyraically  simamed  tiie 
Prince  and  Arrow  of  the  sea ;  celebrated  by  many  learned 
Pens  in  sundry  Epithets ;  PkOantkropoi,  for  aflfectlng  men, 
and  MoMogamoi,  for  their  turtle  constancy ;  generated  they  be 
of  sperme,  nourisht  like  men,  Imbrace,  Join,  and  go  10  months 
great.  *  In  faciem  versi  dulces  celebrant  hymenseos  Del- 
ptiines,  similes  hominis  complexibus  haerent :  *  A  carefVil  hus- 
band over  his  gravid  associate,  detesting  incest,  abhorring 
bigamy,  tenderly  affecting  Parents,  whom,  when  SOO  years 
old,  they  feed  and  defend  against  hungry  fishes ;  and  when 
dead  (to  avoid  the  Shark  and  like  marine  Tyrants)  carry  them 
ashore,  and  there  (if  AristotUt  JBti/ant  and  PUnjft  erre  not) 
inhume  and  bedew  their  Sepulchres ;  they  were  glad  of  our 
company,  as  it  were  aflhcting  the  sight  and  society  of  men, 
many  hundred  miles  in  an  eager  and  unwearied  pursuit,  frlsl^ 
ing  about  us ;  and  as  a  Poet  observed, 

**  *  Undique  dant  saltus,  multaque  asperglne  rorant 
Emerguntque  Iterum,  redeuntqua  sub  sequora  rursus, 
Inque  chori  ludunt  speciem  lascivaque  Jactant 
Corpora,  et  acceptum  patuUs  mare  naribus  elBam.*  " 

Herherft  Traoelt. 
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Gave  force  and  meaning  to  the  balf-leamt  forms. 
For  one  we  needed  who  might  tpeak  for  us ; 
And  well  I  liked  the  youth, — the  open  Ihies 
Which  character*d  his  fiice,  the  fearless  heart. 
Which  gave  at  ouoe  and  won  fuU  confidence. 
So  that  night  at  my  feet  Lincoya  slept 

When  I  display^  whatever  might  gratify, 
Whate*er  surprise,  with  most  delight  he  ylew*d 
Our  arms,  the  Iron  helm,  the  plumt  mail, 
The  buckler  strong  to  save ;  and  then  he  shook 
The  lanoe,  and  grasp'd  the  sword,  and  tum*d  to  me 
With  vehement  words  and  gestures,  every  limb 
Working  with  one  strong  passion ;  and  he  placed 
The  falchion  In  my  hand,  and  gave  the  shield. 
And  pointed  south  and  west,  that  I  should  go 
To  conquer  and  protect ;  anon  he  wept 
Aloud,  and  clasp'd  my  knees,  and  felling  fein 
He  would  have  kiss'd  my  feet  Went  we  to  shore  ? 
Then  would  he  labour  restlessly  to  show 
A  better  place  lay  onward ;  and  In  the  sand. 
To  south  and  west  he  drew  the  line  of  coast, 
And  figured  how  a  mighty  river  there 
Ran  to  the  sea.     The  land  bent  westward  soon. 
And  thus  conflrm*d  we  veyaged  on  to  seek 
The  river  inlet,  following  at  the  will 
Of  our  new  friend :  and  we  learnt  after  him. 
Well  pleased  and  proud  to  teach,  what  this  was  caU*d 
What  that,  with  no  unprofitable  pains. 
Mor  light  the  joy  I  felt  at  hearing  first 
The  pleasant  accents  of  my  native  tongue, 
Albeit  in  broken  words  and  tones  uncouth, 
Come  from  these  foreign  lips. 

At  length  we  came 
Where  the  great  rivw,  amid  shoab  and  banks 
And  islands,  growth  of  its  own  gathering  spoils. 
Through  many  a  branching  channel,  wide  and  f^, 
Rush'd  to  the  main.   The  gale  was  strong ;  and  safe. 
Amid  the  uproar  of  conflicting  tides. 
Our  gallant  vessels  rode.    A  stream  as  broad 
And  turbid,  when  it  leaves  the  Land  of  Hills, 
Old  Severn  rolls ;  but  banks  so  fair  as  these 
Old  Severn  views  not  in  his  Land  of  Hills, 
Nor  even  where  his  turUd  waters  swell 
And  sully  the  salt  sea. 

So  we  saird  on 
By  shores  now  oover*d  with  impervious  woods, 
Now  stretching  wide  and  km,  a  reedy  waste. 
And  now  through  vales  where  earth  profusely  poured 
Her  treasures,  gather*d  fh)m  the  first  of  days. 
S(Hnetimes  a  savage  tribe  would  welcome  us, 
By  wonder  fh>m  their  lethargy  of  life 
Awaken*d ;  then  again  we  voyaged  on 
Through  tracts  all  desolate,  for  days  and  days. 
League  alter  league,  one  green  and  fertile  meikd, 

t  **  There  it  In  etery  village  of  the  Smquehannah  Indlaiif , 
a  vacut  dwaUiof  called  the  8trang«r'f  House.  When  a 
trsTeUer  anriret  within  hearing  of  a  Tillage,  he  ilope  and 
halloos,  for  It  it  deemed  uneivtl  to  enter  abruptly.  Two  old 
men  lead  him  to  the  houte,  and  then  go  round  to  the  Inba^ 
bltantt,  telling  them  a  ttriinger  Is  arrlTcd  (ktigued  and  hungry. 
They  tend  them  all  they  can  ipere,  bring  tobacco  after  they 
are  refreshed,  and  then  ntk  questiont  whence  Ibey  ooate  and 
whither  they  go."  —  Franklin. 

•  ■*  They  are  ewfly  per«nad#d  that  the  Ood  that  made 
is  a  greater  God  than  theirs,  because  be  hath  to 


That  fed  a  thousand  herds. 

A  dlfl^rent 
Rose  on  our  view,  of  mount  on  mountafai  piled. 
Which  when  I  see  again  in  memory. 
Star-gazing  Idris's  stupendous  seat 
Seems  dwarf  *d,  and  Snowdon  with  its  eagle 
Shrinks,  and  is  dwindled  like  a  Staroo  hOL 

Here  with  CadwaOon  and  a  clioseD  band, 
I  left  the  ships.     Lincoya  guided  as 
A  toilsome  way  among  the  heights ;  at  dask 
We  reach'd  the  village  skirts;  he  bade  oa  iMit, 
And  raised  his  voice ;  the  elders  of  the  land 
Came  forth,  and  led  ns  to  an  ample  hut. 
Which  in  the  centre  of  their  dwdlings  stood. 
The  Stranger's  House.  >    They  eyed  as  wondering* 
Tet  not  for  wonder  ceased  th^  to  observe 
Their  hospitable  rites ;  tnm  hut  to  hut 
The  tidings  ran  that  strangers  were  arrived. 
Fatigued  and  hungry  and  athint ;  anoo. 
Each  finom  his  means  supplying  us,  came  Ibod 
And  beverage  such  as  cheen  the  weary 


VL 
ERILLTAB. 

At  moniing  their  high-prfest  Ayayaca 
Came  with  our  guide :  the  venerable  man 
With  reverential  awe  accosted  us. 
For  we,  he  weenM,  were  children  of  a  noe 
Mightier  than  they,  and  wiser,  and  by  hcawn 
Beloved  and  fevoiu^d  more* :  he  came  to  give 
Fit  welcome,  and  he  led  us  to  the  Queen. 
The  fete  of  war  had  reft  of  her  realm; 
Tet  with  affiectiott  and  habitual  awe. 
And  old  remembtances,  which  gave  thdr  love 
A  deeper  and  religious  character, 
Fkllen  as  she  was,  and  humbled  as  they  wcr^ 
Her  fidthfdl  people  still  in  all  they  could 
Obey*d  Erillyab.    She  too  in  her  mind 
Those  recollections  cherish  *d,  and  such  t'^'^^^tf 
As,  though  no  hope  allay*d  their  bitterness, 
Gave  to  her  eye  a  spirit  and  a  sClvngth, 
And  pride  to  features  which  belike  had  bonier 
Had  they  been  feshion*d  by  a  hapiiier  fetc» 
Meaning  more  gentle  and  moiv  womanly, 
Tet  not  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  hyve. 
She  sate  upon  the  threshold  of  her  but ; 
For  in  the  palace  where  her  sires  had  idgn'd 
The  conqueror  dwelt    Her  son  was  at  her  tfdc, 
A  boy  now  near  to  manhood ;  by  the  door. 
Bare  of  its  bark,  the  head  and  branchaa  sboni. 
Stood  a  young  tree  with  many  a  weapon  bm^ 
Her  husband's  war- pole  ^  and  his  numumeBt. 

richly  endowed  the  Bngllth  above  theneelvei 
they  bear  that  about  1600  years  ago  Bngtead  uk 
ants  thereof  were  like  unto  tbeensolvea,  and 
celred  fhrai  God  clothes,  books,  Ac.  they  are  greatly 
with  a  secret  hope  ooDcemlng  tbemtelTes.**— if  Ktfm^ 
Lmgmagt  pf  dmeHen,  «y  J^grr  WfUmm,  ICO. 

**  s  The  war-pole  It  a  small  peeled  tree  paliiCed  ivd,  *e 
and  boughs  cut  off  short  It  Is  fixed  ta  the 
the  door  of  the  dead  warrior,  and  all  bis  Implitfc  ef 
are  hung  on  the  tboit  boughs  of  It  tin  they  rot.**  — 

This  author,  wbe  knew  the 
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There  bad  Ills  qulrer  monldcr'd,  Ub  itone-axe 
Had  there  grown  green  with  moBs,  his  bow-rtring 


Suog  as  it  cut  the  wfaid. 

She  wekom'd  us 
'   With  a  proad  sorrow  In  her  mien;  firesh  fruits 
'    Were  qvread  before  us»  and  her  gestures  said 
I   That  when  he  lived  wboee  hand  was  wont  to  wield 
Those  wopoos, . .  that  In  better  days, . .  that  ere 
She  let  the  tresses  of  her  widowhood 
>  Grow  wfld,  she  could  have  given  to  guests  like  us 
■  A  wofftbicr  welcome.     Soon  a  man  approBch*d, 
Hooded  witb  sahle,  his  half-naked  limbs 
Smeared  black ;  the  people  at  his  sight  drew  round* 
Ihe  women  waU*d  and  wept,  the  children  tum*d 
And  hid  their  ftccs  on  their  mothen*  knees. 
He  to  the  i^uetn  addrest  his  speech,  then  looked 
Araund  the  children,  and  laid  hands  on  two^ 
Of  different  flexes  but  of  age  alike 
Some  fliz  yean  each,  who  at  his  touch  shrlek*d  out. 
But  then  Uneoya  rose,  and  to  my  feet 
Led  them,  and  told  me  that  the  conqueron  clalm*d 
These  iDDoeents  for  tribute ;  that  the  Priest 
Woald  lay  them  on  the  altar  of  his  god. 
Flock  out  their  little  hearts  in  sacrifice. 
And  with  his  brotherhood  in  impious  rites 
Feast  on  their  flesh  I . .  I  shuddered,  snd  my  hind 
Instinctively  unsheathed  the  avenging  sword. 
As  he  with  passionate  and  eloquent  signs, 
Eye-speaking  earnestness  and  quivering  lips, 
Besought  me  to  preserve  himself,  and  those 
Who  DQfw  fcll  suppliant  round  me, . .  youths  and  maids, 
Grey-headed  men,  and  mothers  with  their  babes. 

I  caught  the  little  victims  up,  I  kiss'd 
Their  innocent  cheeks,  I  raised  my  eyes  to  heaven, 
I  cslTd  upon  Almighty  God  to  hear 
And  Mesa  the  vow  I  made ;  In  our  own  tongue 
Was  that  sworn  promise  of  protection  pledged  •  • 
Impctotfoa  feeling  made  no  pause  for  thought 
Heaven  heard  the  vow ;  the  suppliant  multitude 
Saw  vrliat  was  stirring  In  my  heart ;  the  Priest, 
With  eye  tnilamfd  and  rapid  answer,  raised 
Bis  menacing  hand^  the  tone,  the  bitter  smile, 
IntcrpRtlng  his  threat. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen, 
With  watchftd  eye  and  steady  countenance. 
Had  liaten'd ;  now  she  rose  and  to  the  Priest 
Addrcas'd  lier  speech.    Low  was  her  voice  and  calm, 
,  As  one  who  spake  with  effort  to  subdue 
SoffTow  that  struggled  stIU;  but  while  she  spake 
Her  features  kindled  to  more  mi^esty, 


wril,  tlMmgh  be  formed  a  most  wild  theory  to  seoocmt 

for  cbcnk,  dswHbei  the  ritn  of  moumfng.    "The widow, 

■    tknmgh  tttB  long  tenn  of  her  weeds,  is  compelled  to  refrain 

I    from  an  public  cwnpanj  and  diversions,  at  the  penalty  of  an 

I    adoltercM.  and  Ukewlse  to  go  witb  flowing  hair,  withoat  the 

prf ffilcfe  of  oQ  10  anoint  It.    The  nearest  kinsmen  of  the  de- 

MS»I  hosband  keep  a  Tcry  watchful  ejre  orer  her  coodact  In 

tUs  rtepett.    The  place  of  Interment  Is  also  calculated  to 

wake  tba  widow's  grief,  for  he  Is  entombed  in  the  house 

'    oadcr  her  bed ;  and  If  he  was  a  war-leader,  she  Is  obliged,  for 

die  Snt  asooo,  to  sit  In  the  day-time  under  his  mourning  war- 

poap.  wUeh  is  deckad  with  all  his  marttol  trophies,  and  must 

be  bosfd  lo  ay  with  bewailing  ooCei.    Bat  none  of  them  are 


Her  eye  became  more  animate,  her  voice 
Bose  to  the  height  of  feeling;  on  her  son 
She  called,  and  from  her  husband's  monument 
His  battle-axe  she  took ;  and  I  could  see. 
That  when  she  gave  the  boy  his  ihther*s  armi^ 
She  call'd  his  &ther*k  spirit  to  look  on 
And  bless  them  to  his  vengeance. 

SUently 
The  tribe  stood  listening  as  Erillyab  spake. 
The  very  Priest  was  awed:  once  he  essayed 
To  answer;  his  tongue  fell*d  him,  and  his  lip 
Grew  pale  and  fell.    He  to  his  countrymen 
Of  rage  and  shame  and  wonder  Aill,  retum'd. 
Bearing  no  victims  for  their  shrines  accurst. 
But  tidings  that  the  Hoamen  had  cast  off 
Their  vassslage,  roused  to  desperate  revolt 
By  men  In  hue  and  speech  and  garment  stnn^^ 
Who  in  their  folly  dued  defy  the  power 
Of  Azthm. 

When  the  King  of  Astlan  heard 
The  unlook'd-for  tale,  ere  yet  he  roused  his  strength. 
Or  pitying  our  rash  valour,  or  perhaps 
Curious  to  see  the  man  so  bravely  rash. 
He  sent  to  bid  me  to  hli  court     Surprised, 
I  should  have  given  to  him  no  credulous  faith. 
But  fearlessly  Erillyab  bade  me  trust 
Her  honourable  foe.     Unarm*d  I  went, 
Llncoya  with  me  to  exchange  our  speech 
So  as  he  could,  of  safety  first  assured ; 
For  to  their  devilish  idols  he  had  been 
A  victim  doom'd,  and  fhnn  the  bloody  rites 
Flying  been  carried  captive  ihr  away. 

From  eariy  morning  till  the  mldnoon  hour 
We  traveird  In  the  mountains ;  then  a  plain 
Open'd  below,  and  rose  upon  the  sight. 
Like  boundless  ocean  fh>m  a  hlll-top  seen. 
A  beautiful  and  populous  plain  It  was; 
Fair  woods  were  there  and  fertiUzlng  streams, 
And  pastures  spreading  wide,  and  vUlages 
In  fhiitfU  groves  embower'd,  and  stately  towns, 
And  many  a  single  dwelling  specking  It, 
As  though  for  many  a  year  the  land  had  been 
The  land  of  peace.     Below  us,  where  the  base 
Of  the  great  mountain  to  the  level  sloped, 
A  broad  blue  lake  extended  for  and  wide 
Its  waters,  dark  beneath  the  light  of  noon. 
There  Astlan  stood  upon  the  fiuther  shore : 
Amid  the  shade  of  trees  its  dwellings  rose. 
Their  level  roofr  with  turrets  set  around. 
And  battlements  all  bumish'd  white,  which  shone 
Like  silver  in  the  sunshine.  ^    I  beheld 


food  of  that  month's  supposed  religious  doty.  It  chills,  or 
sweats  and  wastes  them  so  exceedingly,  for  they  are  allowed 
no  shade  or  shelter.** 

1 "  So  daxsltngly  white  were  the  houses  at  Zempoalla,  that 
one  of  the  Spaniards  gdloped  back  to  Cortes  to  tell  him  the 
walls  were  of  slWer.** — Bemai  Dfaa,  80. 

Torquemada  also  says.  *'  that  the  temple  and  palaee  eoorts 
at  Mexico  were  so  highly  poUshed,  that  they  actually  shone 
like  burnished  gold  or  silver  In  the  sun.** — 1. 1.  p.  tfl. 

1  hare  deseribMl  Astlan  like  the  dtles  which  the  Spaniards 
found  In  New  Spain.  How  large  and  how  magnificent  they 
were  may  be  learnt  from  the  True  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  by  Bemal  DIas.    This  dellghtftil  work  has  been 


i-i^ 


9  tSj^  ^  ^^^        ^^ 


,1?^ 


and  be  this  coming  to  thy  weal  I 
te  'warfare  doth  thy  courage  court ; 
Whalt  see  the  people  and  the  power 
3f  deluded  zeal  would  call  to  arms ; 
e  knowledge  nialce  thee  timely  wise, 
lit  love  the  valiant. .  .  Come  with  me ! 
he  rose ;  we  went  together  forth 
at  Temple,  s     'Twas  a  huge  square  hill, 
like  a  rock  it  seem'd,  hewn  out 

by  patient  labour.     Never  yet 
orefathers,  o'er  beloved  chief 
his  glory,  heap  a  monument 
rodigious  bulk,  though  every  shield 

for  his  grave,  and  every  hand 
remitting  at  the  willing  work 
'^  till  eve,  all  the  long  summer  day. 


«i 


nt  was  lengthened  with  provoking  art, 
hich  led  but  to  a  wearying  path 
whole  structure ;  then  another  flight, 
road  around,  and  thus  a  third, 
^^^^d  fourth,  before  we  reach *d  the  heighL 
imSV  Coanocotzin  cried,  thou  sec^t 
•  o^ts  of  this  widely  peopled  plain  ; 

60       O  O 

k 

» 

LDd  little  strawet  touched  in  bkiad  of  bi*  ova 
;  Chiauiitlan,  the  Lord  toke  a  litxlr  rhAfrc  r- 

op      00      eo      fio  '   B^  -  BO""  ••*"<**'  *"d  <*•'  *"t°  ^^  *  crrtaine  gum,  wby^bt 

«aDtkcn/tl|dcM?0^«iajufi9lu  iwe«te  tmel  much  like  unto  franktocrase  ;  -lad. 

iVm±&»ctSS  MMV^W^  "^^  a^pa^er  he  smoked  Cortex,  with  the  crremoove  ti*rr  om^ 

ifoafutationt  to  thejrr  Godt  and  nobilitie.     So  abr  (V 

(^fp  Embasiadors  burnt  copal  before  Cortea,  hartii^ 

—      ,»     .»     J^e^^^^^^^e  obeicence,  and  they  touched  tbe  groand  m\i% 

^^^.%o'^1o*''?o'^1o^'aoT*oo*^''^^*  ^^  ^°^^^  morning,  the  Spaniard  oMe  to 

-^^Tiih  aao » ■ffgpi-CBBP*  i6aBnOft»P ^  arolotOPind  there  came  out  near  ten  thooaand  ladUas  t» 

i^.it^tW§SiMi|^lS§ii'li$Ssi«iS4  «f^«fiism.  with  their  C^pUynet.  in  good  order.    MacT  a/ 

^§)«P#lf§«lt«|^  <^M'^»n«^n^-|  Vmm  ]||»^nted  unto  him  bread,  foulea,  and  roaea :  and  rrrrj 

^Wi^^M^^^^'^^^^^W^'^'''^^^^'*'  ^M»^^  »>«  approached,  welcomed  Cort«,  and  tbe«  .uiori 

%KSr^^Z^ast^^9£^,,ao,<9K  >   oo  'JL_ 

!:^-!A?(id&s-3iXai9lE3^»pdcaaa«i  oat  m-Q»m 


eo  eo  eo  oo  ■  oo '  o( 

I OD  •  •  eno  •  •  oo  •  •  oo  •  «^»  •  oo  i  *]/u 


^^  ^'^'^d'^  ^^*  ''^^*  ^°  order,  mighte  come  unto  him  ;  4jvd 
J^,>>i^4*^i|*^^ Am*  entering  Into  the  citie,  all  tb«  other  cita«-M 

KMiOtf  «:WtiTdh^ni*  marvelling  to  tee  tudi  m«n  and  korwa. 

eo].®^.ep_*, .. , .  _„  .. ,,  . «. .._ 


ti:j 


I  i  ^M^^5'^  '^'  ^^''  came  out  all  the  religioua  moone.  as  Tr^r^t* 
4  ^^"-W^i^ers  to  the  idols,  who  were  many  and  atrairaft  to 


i^^*'  *11  ^9m  clothed  In  white,  lyke  uMo  surptiopa. 

with  common  threede ;  aooM  broagbt  imk<»- 

[Baiuiicke  like  unto  Comettes,  ocbcn  broufiit  in^tn;. 

bones;  others  an  Instrument  like  a  krir« 

ith  skin ;  some  brought  chaflng^isbes  ut  cv«aj< 

^„. „--„,.- -„.„-       rp*^^«2»^'«g^p^g^es;  others  brought  idols  corered  ;  and.  iiLa>  « 

t><@<r*^-  '^^i^^^'l^^f^S^  ^^f^^*  singing  in  their  language,  whtrk  wm  a  trrr^tMr 

!^*^'^^?^^^J';^^^iS9^*92il/«^  ^^/^^^^  ^^  Cort«  and  his  company,  •emlag 


iiB>iMaaD*aio4*3"*  *-^*^*  smeiles  In 


their  senaert.    With  this  pon.p  t<i 
which  truely  was  great,  they  broagbt  him  w^» 


lo^nso  >.  e?  i  go,  ioj  P«|,.go  ] 

'^^IIVWiffL  if^^Wit  *®*'!:W'*  ""lii^^i^ttcount  of  Meiico  U  copied  verbatim  froM  tkia  ^M 


I.  even,  in  some  places,  to  the  literal  error  of 
Instead  of  a.  which  the  f  with  tbe  cedilla 


i«Sn( 


fS^' 


»)<«> 


lllit^d)€i 


)*r( 


3^ 


-1^; 


»t'raK%'( 


>  great  Cu  of  Mexico,  for  thus  thaae 
114  steps  to  the  summit :  that  of  Teocucw.  i  l^ . 
190.    Gold  and  jewels,  and  the  dtfltreM  M«di  <d 
ry,  and  human  blood,  were  throwm  In  cbe  iaamki- 
»The  Spaniards  found  great  treasurea  wban  tb*f 
16  Cu  at  Mexico,  to  make  roon  for  a  ckwcfc  to 
'  —  Bftnai  Diax. 

^t  which  follow  describe  ita  sCmcturo,  ■• 
f^o  and  by  the  Spanish  Cooquorors.    TV*  T< 
usually  painted  with  the  same  klad  of 


aOiO*  refi>  <db>  agp*  acioi  a 

00     00     ^     a     OB     c 

■.«!». B  a'^I^'B  m^pSFm  a^fOfTB  ^-wUt^m  an 


0»    '■mm" 
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And  vert  thou  on  yon  forthest  temple-topt 
Tet  as  &r  onward  wouldst  thou  see  the  land 
Well  husbanded  like  this,  and  full  of  men. 
They  tell  me  that  two  floating  palaces 
BroQi^ht  thee  and  all  thy  people ; . .  when  I  sound 
The  Tambour  of  the  God  >,  ten  Cities  hear 
Its  Toicc  S  and  answer  to  the  call  in  arms. 

In  trath  I  felt  ray  weakness,  and  the  view 
Had  wakened  no  unreasonable  fear, 
But  that  a  nearer  sight  had  stirr'd  my  blood ; 
For  on  the  summit  where  we  stood  four  Towers 
Were  piled  with  human  skulls  s,  and  all  around 
Locuc  files  Q^  human  heads  were  strung  to  parch 
And  whiten  in  the  sun.     What  then  I  felt 
Was  more  than  natural  courage  •  .  .  'twas  a  trust 
In  more  than  mortal  strength ...  a  &ith  in  God, . . 
Tea,  inspiration  from  Him  I ...  I  exclaim'd, 
N<»t  though  ten  Cities  ten  times  told  obey'd 
The  King  of  Aztlan*s  bidding,  should  I  fear 
The  power  of  man ! 

Art  thou  then  more  than  man  ? 
He  answered ;  and  I  saw  his  tawny  cheek 
L(ve  its  life-colour  as  the  fear  arose ; 
Nor  did  I  undeceive  him  from  that  fear. 
For  aooth  I  knew  not  how  to  answer  him, 
And  therelbre  let  it  work.     So  not  a  word 
Spake  he,  till  we  again  had  reach'd  the  court. 
And  I  too  went  in  silent  tboughtfulness : 
But  then  when,  save  Lincoya,  there  was  none 
To  hear  our  speech,  again  did  he  renew 
The  query . .  Stranger !  art  thou  more  than  man, 
That  thoa  shouldst  set  the  power  of  man  at  nought  ? 

Then  I  replied.  Two  floating  Palaces 
Bore  me  and  all  my  people  o*er  the  seas. 
When  we  departed  fhrni  our  mother-land. 
The  Moon  was  newly  bom ;  we  saw  her  wax 
And  wane,  and  witnessed  her  new  birth  again ; 
And  all  that  while,  alike  by  day  and  night, 
We  travell'd  through  the  sea,  and  caught  the  winds, 

1  Giaailla  <c.  36.)  docrfbet  ■  prodlgioui  dmm  used  as  a 
■igwd  to  ■<■>  mliin  Che  people  in  time  of  danger,  by  tome  of 
tb«  Orinooo  trfbes,  espcdally  by  the  CaTerres,  to  whom  the 
in  I  raf  ton  Is  ascribed.  It  is  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood.  In 
tMckscM  about  an  inch,  in  girth  a*  much  as  two  men  can 
clMp,  In  length  about  eleven  or  twelve  feet.  This  is  sus- 
[wdcd  by  a  with  at  each  end  from  a  sort  of  gallows.  On  the 
vpppr  MirfMcn  are  three  apertures  like  those  in  a  fiddle,  and 
in  the  boCtom  of  the  instrument,  Immediately  under  the 
inUdlc  of  the  middle  aperture,  which  ia  shaped  Ulce  a  half- 
moan,  a  flint  about  two  poonds  in  weight  is  fiutened  with 
cum.  This  Is  said  to  be  necessary  to  the  sound.  Both  ends 
of  tMs  Vms  tube  »X9  carcftiUy  closed,  and  it  is  beaten  on  the 
tvUdlw  afMfture  with  a  pellK  which  is  covered  with  a  sort  of 
gum  called  Corracay.  Gumilla  posltirely  affirms,  and  on  his 
0«ni  knowledge,  that  its  sound  may  be  heard  four  leagues 
rovnd.  This  is  scarcely  possible.  I  doubt  whether  the 
uwrffsf  gooff  can  be  heard  four  miles,  and  it  is  not  possible 
(ji^  wood  can  be  made  as  sonorous  as  metal. 

s  *  Tlwr«,  in  the  great  Cu,  they  had  an  exceeding  large 
dmn  ;  and  when  they  beat  it,  the  sound  was  such  and  lo 
ditasal,  tbnt  it  was  like  an  instrument  of  bell,  and  was  heard 
fur  more  Khan  two  Icagoes  round.  They  laJd  that  the  cover 
of  that  drnn  waa  made  of  the  sldn  c^  huge  serpents."  — 


AJIer  Coftct  liad  been  defeated,  he  always  heard  this  drum 


And  made  them  bear  us  forward.     We  must  meet 

In  battle,  If  the  Hoamen  are  not  freed 

From  your  accursed  tribute, . .  thou  and  I, 

My  people  and  thy  countless  multitudes. 

Your  arrows  shall  fall  f^om  us  as  the  hail 

Leaps  on  a  rock, . .  and  when  ye  smite  with  swords, 

Not  blood  but  fire  shall  follow  from  the  stroke. 

Tet  think  not  thou  that  we  are  more  than  men  I 

Our  knowledge  is  our  power,  and  God  our  strength, 

Ood,  whose  almighty  will  created  thee. 

And  me,  and  all  that  hath  the  breath  of  life. 

He  is  our  strength; . .  for  in  His  name  I  speak, . . 

And  when  I  tell  thee  that  thou  shalt  not  shed 

The  life  of  man  in  bloody  sacrifice, 

It  b  His  holy  bidding  which  I  speak : 

And  if  thou  wilt  not  listen  and  obey. 

When  I  shall  meet  thee  in  the  battle-field. 

It  is  His  holy  cause  for  which  I  fight. 

And  I  shall  have  His  power  to  vanquish  thee  ! 

And  thlnkest  thou  our  Gods  are  feeble  ?  cried 
The  King  of  Axtlan ;  thlnkest  thou  they  lack 
Power  to  defend  their  altars,  and  to  keep 
The  kingdom  which  they  gave  us  strength  to  win  7 
The  Gods  of  thirty  nations  have  opposed 
Their  irresistible  might,  and  they  lie  now 
Conquered  and  caged  and  fettered  at  their  feet. 
That  we  who  serve  them  are  no  coward  race. 
Let  prove  the  ample  realm  we  won  in  arms : . . 
And  I  their  leader  am  not  of  the  sons 
Of  the  feeble  I     As  he  spake,  he  reach'd  a  mace. 
The  trunk  and  knotted  root  of  some  young  tree, 
Such  as  old  Albion  and  his  monster-brood 
From  the  oak-forest  for  their  weapons  pluck'd. 
When  father  Brute  and  Corineus  set  foot 
On  the  White  Island  first     Lo  this,  quoth  he. 
My  club !  and  he  threw  beck  his  robe ;  and  this 
The  arm  that  wields  it  I . .  *Twas  my  father's  once  : 
Erillyab's  husband.  King  Tepollomi, 
He  felt  its  weight  . .  Did  I  not  show  thee  him  ? 
He  lights  me  at  my  evening  banquet.  **     There, 

when  they  were  oflierlng  up  the  reeking  hearts  of  his  men. 
The  account  in  Bemal  Dias,  of  tlieir  midnight  lacrlfloe,  per- 
formed  by  torch-light,  and  in  the  si^t  of  the  Spanish  army, 
is  truly  terrl6c. 

9  These  skull-built  temples  are  delineated  In  Picart's  great 
work  t  I  suppose  he  copied  them  from  De  Bry.  They  are 
described  by  all  the  liistorlans  of  Mexico.  Human  heads 
have  often  been  thus  employed.  Taremier  and  Hanway  had 
seen  pyramids  of  them  in  Periia  erected  as  trophies.  The 
Cosa  do»  OuoM  at  Evora  gare  me  an  idea  of  wliat  these 
Mexican  temples  must  have  been.  It  is  built  of  skulls  and 
thigh-bones  in  alternate  layers,  and  two  whole  bodies,  dried 
and  shrivelled,  are  hung  up  against  the  walls,  like  armour  in 
an  old  baron'i  hall. 

*  **  The  King  of  Chalco  having  treacherously  taken  and 
slain  two  sons  of  the  King  of  Tetzcuco,  had  their  bodies 
dried,  and  placed  as  candelabras  in  his  palace,  to  hold  the 
Ughu  "—i\>rquanadat  i.  151. 

**  This  same  king  wore  round  hit  neck  a  chain  of  human 
hearts  let  in  gold  —  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  men  whom  he 
had  slain,  or  taken,  and  sacrificed."  —  lb.  153. 

The  more  usual  custom  was  to  stuif  tlie  skin  of  the  royal, 
or  noble  prisoner,  and  suspend  it  as  a  trophy  in  the  palace, 
or  the  house  of  the  priest.  Gomara's  account  of  this  custom 
is  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  most  barbarous  superstition 
which  ever  yet  disgraced  mankind.    **  On  the  last  day  of  the 
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In  yery  deed,  the  deid  TepoUomi 
Stood  up  against  the  wall,  hj  devilish  art 
Presenr'd ;  and  tram  his  black  and  shriTell'd  hand 
The  steady  lamp  hung  down. 

Hy  spirit  rose 
At  that  abomination;  I  ezclafan'd 
Thou  art  of  noble  nature,  and  ftill  fidn 
Would  I  In  friendship  plight  my  hand  with  thine; 
But  till  that  body  in  the  grave  be  bdd, 
Till  thy  polluted  altars  be  made  pure. 
There  is  no  peace  between  us.    Biay  my  Ood, 
Who,  though  thou  know*8t  him  not,  is  also  thinct 
And  after  death  will  be  thy  dreadfiil  Judge, 
May  it  please  Him  to  visit  thee,  and  shed 
His  mercy  on  thy  soul .  . .  But  if  thy  heart 
Be  harden'd  to  the  proof,  come  when  thou  wilt ! 
I  know  thy  power,  and  thou  shalt  then  know  mine. 


VIL 

THE  BATTLE. 

Now  then  to  meet  the  war  t    Erillyab's  call 
Roused  all  her  people  to  revenge  their  wrongs; 
And  at  LIncoya's  voice,  the  mountain  tribes 
Arose  and  broke  their  bondage.    I  meantime 
Took  counsel  with  Cadwallon  and  his  sire. 
And  told  them  of  the  numbers  we  must  meet. 
And  what  advantage  finom  the  mountain-straits 
I  thought,  as  in  the  Saxon  wars,  to  win. 
Thou  saw'st  their  weapons  then,  Cadwallon  said ; 
Are  they  like  these  rude  works  of  ignorance, 
Bone-headed  shafts,  and  spean  of  wood,  and  shiekls, 
Strong  only  for  such  strife  ? 

We  had  to  cope 
With  wiser  enemies,  and  abler  arm*d. 
What  for  the  sword  they  wielded  was  a  staff 
Set  thick  with  stones  athwart ;  you  would  have  deem*d 
The  uncouth  shape  was  cumbrous;  but  a  hand 
Expert,  and  practised  to  its  use,  coulj^  drive 
The  sharpen*d  flints  with  deadly  impulse  down. 
Their  mall,  if  mail  it  may  be  call'd,  was  woven 
Of  vegetable  down,  like  finest  flax, 
Bleach*d  to  the  whiteness  of  the  new-&]len  snow. 
To  every  bend  and  motloa  flexible. 
Light  as  a  warrior's  summer-garb  in  peace  ; 
Tet,  in  that  lightest,  softest,  habergeon 
Harmless  the  sharp  stone  arrow-head  would  hang. 
Others,  of  higher  ofBce,  were  array*d 
In  feathery  breast-plates  of  more  gorgeous  hue 
Than  the  gay  plumage  of  the  mountain-cock. 
Or  pheasant's  glittering  pride.    But  what  were  these, 

flnt  month,  a  hnndred  ilaret  were  ncHfioed:  this  doBe,tlMy 
plurkt  off  the  fkinnet  of  a  eertatne  number  of  them,  the 
which  tkinne*  lo  many  aadent  penont  put,  tDoontlnent, 
ufioD  their  naked  bodies,  all  freth  and  bloudy  aa  they  were 
fleane  from  the  dead  carcases.  And  betng  open  in  the  backe 
parte  and  shoulders,  thejr  used  to  lace  them,  in  such  sort 
that  thejr  came  6tte  uponn  the  bodice  of  those  that  ware 
them :  and  being  In  this  order  tttlred,  they  came  to  dannoe 
amonff  many  others.  In  Mexico  the  King  himself  did  put  on 
one  of  these  sklnnes,  being  of  a  prindpall  captWe,  and 
daunced  among  the  other  disguised  persons,  to  exhalte  and 
honour  the  feast ;  and  an  infinite  number  fbllowed  him,  to 
behold  his  terrible  gesture )  although  some  hold  oplaioo, 
that  they  followed  him  to  oootemplate  his  great*  devottoo. 


Or  what  the  thin  goU  hauberk,  when 
To  arms  like  ours  In  battle  ?     What  the  mail 
Of  wood  flre-harden'd,  or  the  wooden  tadm. 
Against  the  iron  arrows  of  the  South, 
Against  our  northern  spears,  or  battle-axe. 
Or  good  sword,  wielded  by  a  British  hand  ? 

Then,  quoth  Cadwallon,  at  the  wooden  helm. 
Of  these  weak  arms  the  weakest,  lit  the  sword 
Hew,  and  the  spear  be  thrusL     The  moontainerrs, 
So  long  Inured  to  crouch  beneath  thdr  yoke. 
We  will  not  trust  in  battle ;  fhxn  the  hcigfata 
They  with  their  arrows  may  annoy  the  foe; 
And  when  our  closer  strife  has  won  the  fray. 
Then  let  them  loose  for  havoc. 

Omy  iODy 
Exdalm'd  the  blind  old  man,  thou  ooimsellest  ill  I 
Blood  will  have  blood,  revenge  beget 
Evil  must  come  of  evil.     We  shall  win* 
Certea,  a  cheap  and  easy  victory 
In  the  first  field;  their  arrows  from  our 
Will  fiOl,  and  on  the  hauberk  and  the  helm 
The  fiint-edge  blunt  and  break;  while  throq^  the* 
Naked,  or  vainly  fenced,  the  griding  steel       [UmbSk 
Shall  sheer  Its  mortal  way.    But  what  are  w« 
Against  a  nation  ?     Other  hosts  will  rise 
In  endless  warfiire,  with  perpetual  fights 
Dwindling  our  all-too-few ;  or  multitudes 
Will  wear  and  weary  us,  till  we  sink  subdued 
By  the  very  toil  of  conquest     Te  are  Strang ; 
But  he  who  puts  his  trust  In  mortal  streogth 
Leans  on  a  broken  reed,     flnt  prove  your 
Be  In  the  battle  terrible,  but  spare 
The  fidlen,  and  follow  not  the  flying  foe : 
Then  may  ye  win  a  nobler  victory. 
So  dealing  with  the  captives  as  to  flU 
Their  hearts  with  wonder,  gratitude,  and 
That  love  shall  mingle  with  their  fear,  and  §uw 
'Stablish  the  love^  else  wavering.    Let  thcs 
That  as  more  pure  and  gentle  Is  your  feith. 
Yourselves  are  gentler,  purer.     Te  ahall  be 
As  gods  among  them,  if  ye  thus  obey 
God's  precepts. 

Soon  the  mountain  tribes^  in 
Bose  at  Lincoya's  call :  a  numerous  host» 
More  than  in  numbers,  in  the  memory 
Of  long  oppression,  and  revengeAU  hopc» 
A  formidable  foe.     I  statlon*d  them 
Where  at  the  entrance  of  the  rocky  stniti. 
Secure  themselves,  their  arrows  roigfat 
The  coming  army.     On  the  plain  bekw 
We  took  our  stand,  between  the  mountaln-l 


After  the  sacrifice  eodcd,  tte  ewaer  of  the  slaves 
their  bodies  home  to  tbelr  houses,  to  saake  of 
iolemoe  feaste  to  all  tbelr  f^lendes,  learta 
heartes  to  the  Priests,  as  their  dotie  and 
sklnnes  were  filled  with  cotton  wool,  or 
In  the  temple  and  kyng*s  palayea  Isr  a 
<lftke  WeastlmMm. 

**  After  die  IngaYupangul  had  sacosefidly 
against  the  Chances,  he  had  all  of  them  wtn 
skinned,  and  their  sktas  stuAri  aad  piMvd  In 
tudea,  some  beating  tambours,  othert  Mowing  •< 
large  bulldlag  which  he  erected  aa  a  loiiins 
who  had  fkUen  In  deteidiBg  theolly.**^  Aerwvw,  a.  &  la. 
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And  the  green  maigin  of  the  waters.     Soon 
Their  long  amy  came  on.     Oh  what  a  pomp 
And  pride  and  pageantry  of  war  *  was  there ! 
Hot  half  90  gandjgd,  for  their  May-day  mirth, 
.Ul  wreathed  and  ribanded,  onr  youths  and  maid8» 
As  these  ftem  AxtecM  in  war  attire  I 
The  golden  gUtteranoe,  and  the  feather-maO, 
Mon  gay  than  glittering  gold ;  and  round  the  helm 
A  coraoal  of  higli  upstanding  plumes 
Greoi  as  the  spring  grass  in  the  sunny  shower ; 
Or  «cariet  bright,  as  In  the  wintry  wood 
The  dQfter'd  hotly  ;  or  of  purple  tint, .  . 
Whneto  Shan  that  be  liken*d?  to  what  gem 
Indiadem'd, . .  what  flower, . .  what  Insect's  wing  7 
With  mr  songs  and  wild  mudc  they  came  on. 
We  the  while  kneeling,  raised  with  one  accord 
The  hymn  of  supplication. 

Front  to  front. 
And  DOW  the  embattled  armies  stood :  a  band 
()f  prieits,  an  sable-garmented,  advanced  i 
They  piled  a  heap  of  sedge  before  our  host,^ 
And  «ani*d  m, . .  Sons  of  Ocean  1  ttom  Uie  land 
()f  Axtian,  while  ye  may,  depart  in  peace  1 
Before  the  fire  shall  be  eztinguish'd,  hence  I 
Or,  even  as  yon  dry  sedge  amid  the  flame 
So  ye  Shan  be  consumed . .  .The  arid  heap 
They  kindled,  and  the  rapid  flame  ran  up» 
And  Uaaed,  and  died  away.     Then  from  his  bow, 
With  steady  hand,  their  chosen  archer  loosed 
The  Anow  of  the  Omen.'  To  its  mark 


<  GoottiB  drat  describes  the  Tlaicallan  army :  **  They 
vrrc  iriaiMt  felowes,  aad  wet  anned,  acoordlng  to  their  tue, 
lUboo^  Ihcjr  were  paynted  lo,  that  their  fhces  theved  like 
<lir«ls.  with  great  tnifce  of  litathen  and  triumphed  gallantry. 
TImj  kad  abo  aUngee,  ataTee,  tpearea,  awordea,  bowea,  and 
arrovci,  ikiillea,  apUatea,  gantlettea,  all  of  wood,  gilte,  or 
ebe  <»fcred  wlUi  tethera,  or  leather ;  their  eoraleta  were 
aude  of  ooltoQ  woole,  their  targettea  and  bucUera,  gallant 
aod  rtrooff,  Bude  of  woode  covered   with  leather,   and 


trianacd  vith  latoo  and  feathen;  thejr  awordea  were 
iUf  ea,  vtik  an  edge  of  flint  atone  cunningly  Joyned  Into  the 
aift^wiilch  would  cutte  very  well,  and  make  aaore  wounde. 
Their  Uutnimeata  of  warre  were  htmtera*  homea,  and 
^InnaMa,  cdM  attabali,  made  like  a  caldron,  and  covered 
vfck  vcttaai.".  Confmest  ^the  Wea$t  India, 

b  the  laventory  of  the  treaaare  which  GriJalva  brought 
froai  hii  cxpedltioD  are,  a  whole  bameaa  of  ftimlture  for  an 
•naed  anai,  ef  gold  thin  beaten  ;  another  whole  armour  ctf 
vood,  with  leaves  of  gold,  gamiahed  with  UUle  black  atonea  j 
Cow  pteas  of  anDOor  of  wood,  made  for  the  kneea,  and 
covered  vtth  golden  leat  And  among  the  preaenta  designed 
far  the  king,  were  five  targeta  of  feathers  and  silver,  and  S4  of 
(Mthers  and  gold,  act  with  pearia,  both  eurioua  and  gallant 

tobiteid. 

'  *  When  the  gpaniarda  dlaooveaad  Campecbe,  the  Indiana 
hta{«d  op  a  pOe  of  dry  aedge,  and  ranged  themaelvea  In 
oeops.  Tea  Prieata  then  came  from  a  temple  with  cenaera 
and  copal,  wherewith  they  incenaed  the  atrangera ;  and  then 
told  them  bf  algna  to  depart,  before  that  pile,  which  thejr 
•ere  about  to  kindle,  ahonid  be  burnt  out.  The  pile  waa 
fannedialely  l^ted ;  the  Priest  withdrew  without  another 
•Old  or  aaodon,  and  the  people  began  to  whistle  and  sound 
tMr  dttUa.  The  Spaniarda  were  weak,  and  many  of  them 
•eoaded,  aad  they  prudently  retired  In  peace.'*  —  .&nsa/ 

**  Atthe  saeriag  of  tiie  Popea,  when  the  aew^elected  Pope 
pwwth  (aa  the  maoDer  la)  before  St.  Gregory's  chapel,  the 
Master  of  the  CcreoKmlea  goetb  before  him,  bearing  two  dry 


The  shaft  of  divlnatioD  fled ;  it  smote 
Cadwallon*s  plated  breast;  the  brittle  point 
Rebounded.     He,  contemptuous  of  their  frith, 
Stoopt  for  the  shaft,  and  while  with  xealous  speed 
To  the  rescue  they  rushed  onward,  snapping  it 
Asunder,  toss'd  the  fh^pnents  back  in  soom. 

Fierce  was  their  onset ;  never  in  the  fleld 
Encounter'd  I  with  braver  enemies. 
Nor  marvel  ye,  nor  think  it  to  their  shame, 
If  soon  they  stagger'd,  and  gave  way,  and  fled* 
So  many  ftrom  so  few ;  they  saw  thdr  darts 
Recoil,  their  lances  shiver,  and  their  swords 
Fall  ineffectual,  blunted  with  the  blow. 
Think  ye  no  shame  of  AsUan  that  they  fled. 
When  the  bowmen  of  Deheubarth  pUed  so  well 
Their  shafts  with  frtal  aim ;  through  the  thin  gold 
Or  feather-man,  whUe  Owyneth*s  deep-driven  spears^ 
Pierced  to  the  bone  and  vitals ;  when  they  saw 
The  ftlchion,  flashing  late  so  lightning-like, 
Quench'd  in  their  own  life-blood.   Our  mountaineers 
8hower*dfh>m  the  heists,  meantime,  anarrowy  storm. 
Themselves  secure ;  and  we  who  bore  the  brunt 
Of  battle,  iron  men,  impassable. 
Stood  in  our  strength  unbroken.     Marvel  not 
If  then  the  bnve  felt  fear,  already  impreas'd 
That  day  by  ominous  thoughts,  to  fear  akin ; 
For  so  it  chanced,  high  Heaven  ordaining  so^ 
The  King,  who  should  have  led  his  people  forth. 
At  the  army-head,  as  they  began  their  march, 

reeds,  at  the  end  of  the  one  a  homing  wax  candle  tied,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  other  a  handfliU  of  flax,  the  which  he  seCteth 
on  fire,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Pater  Sancta,  ale  tranalt 
gloria  mundi.* "  —  Csmerariut. 

3  ••  The  Tlaxcaltecaa  had  two  arrowa,  whtdi  they  ragarded 
with  great  reverence,  and  used  to  augur  the  event  of  a  battle. 
Two  of  their  braveat  Chleb  were  to  aboot  them  at  the  enemy, 
and  recover  them  or  die.  If  the  arrow  struck  and  wounded, 
it  waa  held  an  omen  that  the  fight  would  be  prosperous ;  but 
If  they  neither  struck,  nor  drew  Uood,  the  army  retired.  — 
Torqmemadat  I.  34. 

This  is  more,  particularly  noticed  by  Gomara.  **  In  the 
warrea  the  Tlaacallana  use  their  atanderde  to  be  carried  be- 
hynde  the  army ;  but  when  the  battjle  la  lo  be  fought,  they 
place  the  standnrde  where  all  the  hoste  may  see  It;  aad  he 
that  comtneth  not  inconttnent  to  hys  ancient,  payeth  a 
penaltia  Their  standerde  hath  two  croasbow  arrowea  aet 
thereon,  whiche  they  eatecme  as  the  rellkea  of  their  ancestora. 
Thja  standerde  two  olde  soldiers,  and  valiant  menne,  being 
of  the  chlefest  Captaynea,  have  the  charge  to  carrie ;  in  the 
which  standerde,  an  abualon  of  soothsaying,  eyther  of  loaae 
or  victory,  la  noted.  In  thia  order  they  shote  one  of  these 
arrowea  against  the  first  enemies  that  they  meete;  and  If 
with  that  arrowe  they  do  eyther  kiU  or  hurts.  It  la  a  token 
that  they  shall  have  the  victoria  <  and  If  It  najther  kill  nor 
hurte,  then  they  assuredly  believe  that  they  ahall  loaa  the 
fleld."  ~  Conqmesi  qf  the  Weatt  India. 

«  **  Sunt  autem  hla  In  partibus  (Ardudwy)  lanoeas  loi^ 
glaalmsB :  sicut  enlm  arcu  prevalet  Sudwallla,  sic  lancela 
praevalet  Venedotia,  adeo  ut  Ictum  hic  lancea  comlnua  datum 
ferrea  loricse  tricatura  mbdme  auatlneat"  —  GiraUm  Cam- 
brtmU. 

Thua  abo  Traviaa,  in  hla  lama  rhymea  t 

**  The  aouth  bete  Demeda, 
And  the  other  Venedoda 
The  firat  ahoteth  aad  arowea  berea. 
That  other  dealeth  aU  with  spare. 
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Was  with  sore  sickness  stricken ;  and  the  stroke 
Came  like  the  act  and  arm  of  very  Ood, 
So  suddenly,  and  in  that  point  of  time. 

A  gallant  man  was  he,  who  in  his  stead, 
That  day  commanded  Axtlan :  his  long  hair, 
Tufted  with  many  a  cotton  lock,  proclaimed 
Of  princely  prowess  many  a  feat  achieved 
In  many  a  field  of  fame.     Oft  had  he  led 
The  Aztecas,  with  happy  fortune,  forth ; 
Tet  could  not  now  Tuhidthiton  inspire 
His  host  with  hope :  he,  not  the  less,  that  day, 
True  to  his  old  renown,  and  in  the  hour 
Of  rout  and  ruin  with  collected  mind. 
Sounded  his  signals  shrill,  and  in  the  voice 
Of  loud  reproach  and  anger,  and  brave  shame, 
Call'd  on  the  people . . .  But  when  nought  availed, 
Seizing  the  standard  from  the  timid  hand 
Which  held  it  in  dismay,  alone  he  tum*d, 
For  honourable  death  resolved,  and  praise 
That  would  not  die.     Thereat  the  braver  chie6 
Rallied,  anew  their  signals  rung  around. 
And  Aztlan,  seeing  how  we  spared  her  flight, 
Took  heart,  and  roU'd  the  tide  of  battle  back. 
But  when  Cadwallon  from  the  chieftain's  grasp 
Had  cut  the  standard-staff  away,  and  stunn'd 
And  stretch'd  him  at  his  mercy  on  the  field, 
Then  iled  the  enemy  in  utter  rout. 
Broken  and  quell'd  at  heart     One  chief  alone 
Bestrode  the  body  of  Tuhidthiton  ; 
Bareheaded  did  young  Bfalinal  bestride 
His  brother's  body,  wiping  from  his  brow 
With  the  shield-hand  the  blinding  blood  away, 
And  dealing  fhmticly  with  broken  sword 
Obstinate  wrath,  the  last  resisting  foe. 
Him,  in  his  own  despite,  we  seised  and  saved. 

Then  in  the  moment  of  oar  victory, 
We  purified  our  hands  from  blood,  and  knelt. 
And  pour'd  to  heaven  the  grateful  prayer  of  praise 
And  raised  the  choral  psalm.     Triumphant  thus 
To  the  hills  we  went  our  way ;  the  mountaineers 
With  joy,  and  dissonant  song,  and  antic  dance ; 
The  captives  sullenly,  deeming  that  they  went 
To  meet  the  certain  death  of  sacrifice, 
Tet  stem  and  undismay'd.     We  bade  them  know 
Ours  was  a  law  of  mercy  and  of  love ; 
We  heal'd  their  wounds,  and  set  the  prisoners  free. 
Bear  ye,  quoth  I,  my  bidding  to  your  Ring ; 
Say  to  him.  Did  the  stranger  speak  to  thee 
The  words  of  truth,  and  hath  he  proved  his  power  ? 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Ocean,  in  the  name 
Of  Ood,  Almighty,  Universal  God, 
Thy  Judge  and  mine,  whose  battles  I  have  fought. 
Whose  bidding  I  obey,  whose  will  I  speak ; 
Shed  thou  no  more  in  impious  sacrifice 
The  life  of  man  ;  restore  unto  the  grave 
The  dead  TepoUomi ;  set  this  people  free, 
And  peace  shall  be  between  us. 

On  the  morrow 
Came  messengers  from  Aztlan,  In  reply. 
Coanocotzin  with  sore  malady 
Hath,  by  the  Gods,  been  stricken :  will  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  visit  his  sick  bed  ?. .  He  told 
Of  wrath,  and  as  he  said,  the  vengeance  came  i 
Let  him  bring  healing  now,  and  'stablish  peace. 


vin. 

THE   PEACE. 

Again,  and  now  with  better  hope,  I  sought 
The  city  of  the  King  I  there  went  with  xae 
lolo,  old  lolo,  he  who  knows 
The  virtue  of  all  herbs  of  mount  or  vale. 
Or  greenwood  shade,  or  quiet  brooklet's  bed ; 
Whatever  lore  of  science,  or  of  song. 
Sages  and  Bards  of  old  have  handed  down. 
Aztlan  that  day  pour'd  forth  her  swarming  sods. 
To  wait  my  coming.     Will  he  ask  his  God 
To  stay  the  hand  of  anger  ?  was  the  cry. 
The  general  cry,. .  and  will  he  save  the  King  ? 
Coanocotzin  too  had  nurst  that  thought. 
And  the  strong  hope  upheld  him  ;  he  put  forth 
His  hand,  and  raised  a  quick  and  anxious  eye, .  . 
Is  it  not  peace  and  mercy  7 . .  thou  ait  coat 
To  pardon  and  to  save  t 

I  answer*dhim« 
That  power,  O  King  of  Aztlan,  is  not  mine  I 
Such  help  as  human  cunning  can  bestow. 
Such  human  help  I  bring ;  but  health  and  life 
Are  in  the  hand  of  God,  who  at  his  will 
Gives  or  withdraws ;  and  what  he  wills  is  best. 
Then  old  lolo  took  his  arm,  and  felt 
The  symptom,  and  he  bade  him  have  good  hope. 
For  life  was  strong  within  him.     So  it  proved : 
The  drugs  of  subtle  virtue  did  their  work  ; 
They  quell'd  the  venom  of  the  malady. 
And  from  the  frame  expell'd  it, . .  that  a  skcpi, 
Fell  on  the  King,  a  sweet  and  natural  sleep, 
And  from  its  healing  he  awoke  refresh'd 
Though  weak,  and  joyful  as  a  nun  who  feU 
The  peril  pass'd  away. 

Ere  long  we  spake 
Of  concord,  and  how  best  to  knit  the  bonds 
Of  lasting  friendship.     When  we  won  this  land, 
Coanocotzin  said,  these  fertile  vales 
Were  not,  as  now,  with  fhiitful  groves  embowcr'd. 
Nor  rich  with  towns  and  populous  villages. 
Abounding,  as  thou  seest,  with  life  and  joy ; 
Our  (kthers  found  bleak  heath,  and  desert  moor. 
Wild  woodland,  and  savannahs  wide  and  WMtc^ 
Rude  country  of  rude  dwellers.     From  our  anas 
They  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  retired* 
And  long  with  obstinate  and  harassing  war 
Provoked  us,  hoping  not  fbr  victory, 
Tet  mad  for  vengeance ;  till  Tepolloml 
Fell  by  my  fether's  hand ;  and  with  their  King. 
The  strength  and  flower  of  all  their  youth  cut  oC 
All  in  one  desolating  day,  they  took 
The  yoke  upon  their  necks.     What  wouldcst  thoa 
That  to  these  Hoamen  I  should  now  concede  ? 
Lord  of  the  Ocean,  speak  ! 

Let  them  be  free  I 
Quoth  I.     I  come  not  from  my  native  isle 
To  wage  the  war  of  conquest,  and  cast  out 
Tour  people  from  the  land  which  time  and  tatl 
Have  rightly  made  their  own.     The  land  »  wide ; 
There  is  enough  for  all.     So  they  be  frvcd 
From  that  accursed  tribute,  and  ye  shed 
The  life  of  man  no  more  in  sacrifice. 
In  the  most  holy  name  of  Ood  I  say. 
Let  there  be  peace  between  us  t 
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Ttaou  bast  won 
Ttteir  liberty,  tbe  King  replied  :  bencefortb. 
Free  as  tbey  are,  if  they  provoke  tbe  war. 
Reluctantly  will  Axtlan  raise  her  arm. 
Br  thoa  the  peace-pmerver.     To  what  else 
Thoa  ay*st,  instructed  by  calamity, 
I  lend  a  hnmble  ear ;  but  to  destroy 
Tbe  worship  of  my  jhthers,  or  abate 
Or  chan^  one  point,  lies  not  within  the  reach 
And  scope  of  kingly  power.     Speak  thou  hereon 
With  those  whom  we  hold  holy,  with  the  sons 
Of  tbe  Temi^  they  who  commune  with  the  Gods ; 
Awe  them,  for  they  awe  me.     So  we  resolved 
That  when  tbe  bones  of  King  Tepollomi 
Had  had  tbeUr  ftmeral  honours,  they  and  I 
Sbottld  by  the  green-lake  side,  before  the  King, 
And  in  tbe  presence  of  the  people,  hold 
A  soiemn  tsdk. 

Then  to  the  mountain-huts, 
The  bearer  of  good  tidings,  I  returned 
Leading  the  honourable  train  who  bore 
Tbe  Tvlics  of  the  King ;  not  parcb'd  and  black. 
As  I  bad  seen  tbe  unnatural  corpse  stand  up. 
In  ghastly  mockery  of  tbe  attitude 
Aod  act  of  life, . .  his  bones  bad  now  been  blanched 
With  decent  reverence.     Soon  tbe  mountaineers 
Saw  tlie  white  deer-skin  shroud  * ;  the  rumour  spread ; 
They  gathered  round,  and  foUow*d  in  our  train. 
Before  Erillyab's  but  the  bearers  laid 
Tbdr  burden  down.     She,  calm  of  countenance, 
And  with  dry  eye,  albeit  her  hand  the  while 
Shook  like  an  agueish  limb,  unroll'd  the  shroud. 
Tbe  multitude  stood  gating  silently, 
The  young  and  old  alike  all  awed  and  busb'd 


'  **  The  lodiaas  on  tbe  tame  ceremonies  to  the  bonei  of 
tkdr  dead.  «•  tr  they  were  corered  with  their  former  skin, 
leriv,  and  llfeanentt.  It  is  but  a  few  dayi  since  I  law  some 
rctoTD  witli  tbe  bone*  of  nine  or  their  people,  who  bad  been 
two  aMmtbt  before  killed  by  the  enemy.  They  were  tied  in 
vhite  deer<«Uoa  separately,  and  when  carried  by  the  door  of 
one  of  tbe  iMKuet  of  their  family,  they  were  laid  down  op- 
^«itr  to  it,  till  the  female  relations  nmrened,  with  flowing 
hair.  «Dd  wept  over  them  about  half  an  hour.  Then  they 
carrM  thcaa  borne  to  their  friendly  ma^azinet  of  mortality, 
«r^l»c  over  them  again,  and  then  burled  Ihem  with  the  usual 
v^rmtutim*  Tbe  diieftains  carried  twelve  short  sticks,  tied 
toecther  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  so  that  each  square 
co.uisted  of  three.  Tbe  sticks  were  only  peeled,  without  any 
paunuDg  ;  bat  there  were  swan  feathers  tied  to  each  comer. 
They  called  that  frame  the  White  Circle,  and  placed  It  over 
tbe  doer  while  the  women  were  weeping  over  the  bones." 
—  Jdair. 

*  **  Tbe  Mosqneto  Indians,  when  they  die.  are  buried  in  their 
b^vs^s,  and  tbe  very  spot  they  lay  over  when  alive,  and  have 
their  hatcbct,  harpoon  lances,  with  nnuketair,  and  other  n«ces. 
lanes,  Imried  with  them ;  but  if  the  defunct  leaves  behind  him 
t  gun.  some  friend  preserves  that  from  the  earth,  that  would 
iooa  damnify  the  powder,  and  so  render  it  unserviceable  in 
that  itiangc  joamey.  His  boat,  or  dorea,  they  cut  in  pieces, 
smd  lay  over  bis  grave,  with  all  the  rest  of  his  household 
fTMKis,  if  be  bath  any  more.  If  the  deceased  leave  behind  him 
bo  children,  brothers,  or  parents,  the  cousins,  or  other  his  re- 
latitms,  cot  up,  or  destroy  hto  plantations,  lest  any  living 
•hooJd,  aa  they  esteem  it,  rob  tbe  dead."  —  1%e  Mosqueto  Jn- 
4imi  mmd  kU  GoUen  River,  bg  M.  W,  Lmtot  and  Osbom't 


*  **  When  tbe  body  is  in  the  grave,  tbey  take  care  to  cover 


Under  the  holy  feeling, . .  and  the  hush 

Was  aweful ;  that  huge  multitude  so  still, 

That  we  could  hear  distinct  the  mountain-stream 

Roll  down  its  rocky  channel  far  away 

And  this  ¥ras  all ;  sole  ceremony  this, 

The  sight  of  death  and  silence, . .  till  at  length, 

In  the  ready  grave  his  bones  were  laid  to  rest. 

*Twas  in  her  hut  and  home,  yea,  underneath 

The  marriage  bed,  the  bed  of  widowhood, 

Her  husband's  grave  was  dug  ^ ;  on  softest  fur 

The  bones  were  laid  \  with  fur  were  covered  o>r, 

Then  heap'd  with  bark  and  boughs,  and,  last  of  all. 

Earth  was  to  earth  trod  down. 

And  now  the  day 
Appointed  for  our  talk  of  peace  was  come. 
On  the  green  margin  of  the  lake  we  met. 
Elders,  and  Priests,  and  Chiefs ;  the  multitude 
Around  the  Circle  of  the  Council  stood. 
Then,  in  the  midst,  Coanocotzin  rose. 
And  thus  the  King  began  :  Pabas  *  and  Chiefs 
Of  Astlan,  hither  ye  are  come  to  learn 
The  law  of  peace.     The  Lord  of  Ocean  saith. 
The  Tribes  whom  he  bath  gathered  underneath 
The  wings  of  his  protection,  shall  be  f^ ; 
And  in  the  name  of  his  great  God  he  saith. 
That  ye  shall  never  shed  In  sacrifice 
The  blood  of  man.     Are  ye  content  ?  that  so 
We  may  together  here,  in  happy  hour, 
Bury  the  sword. 

Hereat  a  Paba  rose. 
And  answer 'd  for  his  brethren  :  . .  He  hath  won 
The  Hoamen's  freedom,  that  their  blood  no  more 
Shall  on  our  altars  flow ;  for  this  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  fought,  and  Aatlan  yielded  it 


it  in  sach  a  manner,  that  the  earth  does  not  touch  it  It  lies 
as  in  a  little  cave,  lined  with  skins,  much  neater,  and  better 
adorned,  than  their  cabins."  —  Ckarievou. 

Adair  was  present  at  one  of  their  funerals.  "  They  laid 
the  corpse  in  his  tomb  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  feet 
towards  the  east,  his  head  anointed  with  bear's  oil,  and  his 
lace  painted  red  ;  but  not  strsaked  with  black,  because  that 
is  a  constant  emblem  of  war  and  death.  He  was  drest  in  his 
finest  apparel,  having  his  gun  and  pouch,  and  trusty  hiccory 
bow,  with  a  young  panther's  skin  full  of  arrows,  alongside  of 
him,  and  every  other  useful  thing  he  had  been  possessed  of, 
that  when  he  rises  again  they  may  serve  him  in  that  track  of 
land  which  pleased  him  best  before  he  went  to  take  his  long 
sleep.  His  tomb  was  firm  and  clean  inside  ;  they  covered  it 
with  thick  logs  so  as  to  bear  several  tiers  of  cypress  bark,  and 
such  a  quantity  of  clay,  as  would  confine  the  putrid  smell,  and 
be  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  floor.  They  often  sleep  over 
these  tombs  ;  which,  with  the  loud  wailing  of  the  women  at 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  dawn  of  the  day,  on  benches 
close  by  the  tombs,  must  awake  the  memory  of  their  relations 
very  often  ;  and  if  they  were  killed  by  an  enemy.  It  helps  to 
irritate,  and  set  on  such  revengeful  tempers  to  retaliate  blood 
for  blood." 

*  Papa  is  the  word  which  Bemal  Dias  uses  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Mexican  priests ;  and  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Purchas. 
The  appellation  in  Torqnemada  is  Quaquil.  I  am  not  certain 
that  Bemal  Dias  did  not  mean  to  call  them  Popes,  and  that 
Purchas  has  not  mistaken  his  meaning.  An  easy  alteration 
made  it  more  suitable  for  English  verse,  than  the  more  accu- 
rate word  would  have  been. 

I  perceive  by  Herrera  (3.9. 15.)  that  the  word  Is  Mexican, 
and  thi^  the  Devil  was  the  author  of  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
Church. 
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In  battle.    But  if  ^re  tango  the  rites 
Of  our  forefiithen.  If  we  wrong  the  GodSi 
Who  f^ye  us  timely  sun  and  timely  sbowen, 
Their  wrath  will  be  upon  us ;  they  will  shut 
Their  ears  to  prayer,  and  turn  away  the  eyes 
Which  watch  fbr  our  well-doing,  and  withhold 
The  hands  dispensing  our  prosperity. 

Cynetha  then  arose,  between  his  son 
And  me  supported,  rote  the  Mind  old  num. 
Te  wrong  us,  men  of  Aitlan,  If  ye  decin 
We  bid  ye  wrong  the  Gods ;  aocurst  were  ha 
Who  would  obey  such  bidding, . .  more  aocunt 
The  wretch  who  should  enjoin  impiety. 
It  is  the  win  of  Ood  which  we  make  known. 
Tour  God  and  ours.     Know  ye  not  Him  who  laid 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  built 
The  arch  of  heaven,  and  kindled  yonder  sun. 
And  breathed  into  the  woods  and  waves  and  sky 
The  power  of  life  f 

We  know  Him,  they  replied. 
The  great  For-Ever  One,  the  God  of  Gods, 
Ipalnemoani,  He  by  whom  we  live  I  i 
And  we  too,  quoth  Ayayaca,  we  know 
And  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  who  in  clouds 
And  storms,  in  mountain  caves,  and  by  the  &11 
Of  waters.  In  the  woodland  solitude, 
And  In  the  night  and  sileuoe  of  the  sky. 
Doth  make  his  being  felt*    We  also  know*. 
And  fear,  and  worship  the  Beloved  One. 

Our  God,  replied  Cynetha,  is  the  same. 
The  Universal  Father.     He  to  the  first 
Made  his  will  known ;  but  when  men  multiplied. 
The  Evil  Spirits  darken*d  them,  and  sin 
And  misery  came  into  the  worid,  and  men 


>  *'  The  Mezicans  had  wnne  Idea,  though  a  very  iai|ierfbet 
oiie,ofatupreine,  abaolnte,  and  Indepeodent  bring.  They 
reprewnted  him  in  no  external  fonn,  becattie  th«y  bdleved 
him  to  be  Inrlstble ;  and  thej  named  him  only  bj  the  common 
appellation  of  God,  or  In  their  language  Teotii  a  word  re- 
•embUng  still  more  in  Ita  meaning  than  its  pronunclatloo, 
the  StH  of  the  Greeks.  Bat  they  appllod  to  him  certain 
epithets,  which  were  highly  expressiTe  of  the  grandeur  and 
power  which  they  conceived  him  to  possess ;  Iptdmemoant^ 
*  He  by  whom  we  lire ;  *  and  Ttoqme  Naktiaqmet  *  He  who 
has  all  In  htanself.*  **  ~  CUnigero. 

Torquemada  has  a  very  characteristic  remark  upon  these  ap- 
pelUtlons :  ->  **  Although,**  says  he,  **  these  blinded  men  went 
astray  In  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  adored  the  Devil  in  his 
stead,  they  did  not  err  in  the  names  which  they  ga?e  him,  those 
being  truly  and  properly  his  own :  the  Derll  ualngthts  conning 
with  them,  that  thrj  should  apply  to  faha  these,  which,  by 
nature  and  divine  right,  are  God's ;  his  most  holy  Majesty  por- 
mitting  this  on  account  of  the  enormity  and  sbanwAilness  of 
tbdr  depraved  costoma,  aod  the  multitmle  of  their  Inlqaitles.'* 
.—  L.  vi.  c.  8. 

s  ■*  About  thirty  miles  below  the  Ihlls  of  St.  Anthoqy,  U  a 
remarkable  cave,  of  an  amasing  depth.  The  Indiana  term  it 
Wakon-teebe ;  that  te,  the  dweiUng  of  the  Great  SpiriL  The 
entrance  Into  it  is  about  ten  fM  wide;  the  arch  within  Is  near 
flfteenliMt  Ugh,  aod  about  thirty  feet  bread.  The  bottom  of 
It  condsta  of  flne  clean  sand.  About  twenty  feet  Ikom  the 
entrance  begins  a  lalie,  the  water  of  wfaldi  U  tranaparent,  and 
extends  to  an  unseardiable  distance  t  for  the  darkness  of  the 
cave  prevents  wXi  attonpts  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it.  I 
threw  a  small  pebble  towards  the  hiterior  porta  of  It,  with  my 


Forsook  the  way  of  tmth,  and  gave  to  stodcs 
And  stones  the  incommunicable  naiacb 
Tet  with  one  chosen,  one  peculiar  Race. 
The  knowledge  of  their  Father  and  their  God 
Remain*d,  fh>m  sire  to  son  transmitted  down. 
While  the  bewildered  Nations  of  the  csfftfa 
Wander*d  in  fogs,  and  were  in  darioMss  kstt 
The  light  abode  with  them ;  and  when  at  timet 
They  sinn*d  and  went  astray,  the  Loid  bath  put 
A  voice  into  the  mouths  of  holy  men. 
Raising  up  witnesses  unto  hlmsdf. 
That  so  the  saving  knowledge  of  hk  name 
Might  never  ihil ;  nor  the  glad  promlae,  given 
To  our  first  parent,  that  at  length  his  sons» 
From  error,  sin,  and  wretchedness  ledeem^ 
Should  form  one  happy  Ihmily  of  love. 
Nor  ever  hath  that  light,  howe*er  bedtaBin*4 
Wholly  been  quench'd ;  stUl  In  the  heart  of  nan 
A  feeling  and  an  instinct  It  eziiti. 
His  very  nature's  stamp  and  privlless 
Tea,  of  his  Ufe  the  life.     IteUyanot» 

0  Aatecul  of  things  unknown  befav; 

1  do  but  waken  up  a  living  sense 

That  sleeps  within  ye  I  Do  ye  love  the  Gods 

Who  call  for  blood  ?    Doth  the  poor  ascvlftcc 

Go  with  a  willing  step,  to  lay  his  life 

Upon  thefar  altars  ?  . .  Good  must  oome  of  good, 

EvilofevU;  if  the  fhiit  be  death. 

The  poison  springrth  fhxn  the  sap  and  root. 

And  the  whole  tree  is  deadly ;  if  the  ritca 

Be  evil,  they  who  chdm  them  are  not  good. 

Not  to  be  worshipped  then ;  for  to  obey 

The  evU  wm  te  evlL    Astecas  I 

From  the  For-Ever,  the  Beloved  One, 

The  Universal  Only  God  I  speak. 

Your  God  and  mine,  our  Father  and  ow  Judge. 


utmost  strength ;  I  eould  hear  that  It  feU 

notwithstanding  it  was  of  ao  small  a  sina 

nlshhig  and  horrible  nolae,  that 

gloomy  regions.     I  Ibund  In  this 

gijrpblcs,  which  appeared  very 

covered  them  with  aaoas.    They  were  cot  hi  a 

upon  the  inside  of  the  walls,  whIA 

so  extremely  soft,  that  it  asight  eerily  be 

knife :  a  stone  every  where  to  be  found 

The  cave  is  only  accessible  by  ssr  an  itlng  a 

that  lies  near  the  brink  of  the  ri^ 

**  The  Prince  had  no  soom 
looks  thte  wooderihl  CMcade  (the  foHa  ef  Sc 
he  began  wKh  an  audible  voice  to 
one  of  whose  places  of  residence  he 
told  him  he  had  come  a  long  way  to  pay  hte 
him,  and  now  would  make  hla  the  beat 
He  aooordlnglf  drat  threw  his  pipe  into  the 
roll  that  contained  hte  tobaeoo  (  after 
wore  on  his  arms  aod  wrista  ( aest,  aa 
his  neck,  composed  of  beada  and  wires  i 
rings  from  Us  ears ;  In 

part  of  his  dress  that  was  valuable « during  this  ha 
smote  his  breast  with  great  violeooa.  threw  hla 
and  appeared  to  be  much  agltaiML 

**  All  this  whila  he 


would  oonstairtly  aAwd  OS  Ua 
us  a  bright  sua,  a  bluo  sky.  m 
would  he  leare  tho  place  tiU  wo  h«l 
pipe  to  heooar  of  the  Great  6pMt.**«» 
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I  Hetr  je  his  bnr, . .  hear  ye  the  perfect  law 
I  Of  lo^e,  **  Do  ye  to  othen,  as  ye  would 
!  That  they  ahoold  do  to  yoa  I  **    He  bids  us  meet 
I  To  pnise  his  name,  hi  thankftilneas  and  joy ; 

He  bids  us,  in  our  sorrow,  pray  to  him, 
I  The  Comforter.     Lore  him,  for  he  is  good  I 
■  Fear  him,  for  he  Is  just  I     Obey  his  will, 
For  who  can  bear  his  anger  1 

While  he  spake, 
Tbey  stood  with  open  mouth,  and  motionless  sight. 
Watching  his  countenance,  as  though  the  voice 
Were  of  a  God ;  for  sure  it  seemed  that  less 
Than  inspiration  could  not  have  inftiaed 
That  eloquent  passion  in  a  blind  man's  ftce. 


*  TIWTe  is  a  passage  in  Beds  which  welt  illustrates  the  dif- 
femt  feeliQfi  whereby  hubarhuis  are  induced  to  accept  a  new 
rdifioa. 

**  Edwin  of  Northombria  had  suranwned  Ids  chleA  and 
couDsellon  to  adviae  with  fahn  concerning  hit  hitended  oon- 
vrr«iac».  The  ftraC  ponon  who  delivered  Ida  ophdon  was 
Coifi.  the  Chief  Prfaat  of  the  Idols.  *  For  this  which  U 
preached  to  ika>'  said  he,  *  do  yoOt  O  King,  see  to  it,  what  It 
tmsf  be.  I  will  freelf  conrcas  to  you  what  I  have  learnt,  that 
die  reHgkm  vhlch  we  have  held  till  now  has  no  virtue  in  It. 
^o  one  of  year  sutdccts  has  devoted  htanself  to  the  worship  of 
oar  Goda  aaore  earnestly  than  I,  and  yet  many  there  are  who 
hare  received  greater  bounties  and  greater  favours  from  your 
bmd.  and  laave  prospered  better  in  all  their  undertakings  and 
d«airps.  Now.  if  our  Gods  could  have  done  any  thing,  they 
vould  ratfcor  have  aaaisted  me  than  them.*  To  this  another 
of  the  nobles  added,  '  The  present  life  of  man  upon  earth, 
whni  eoopered  with  the  fotore,  has  appeared  to  me,  O  King, 
tike  as  when  you  and  your  Chicfii  and  servants  have  been 
vtaiM  at  joar  supper.  In  winter  time,  the  hearth  blaaing  In 
tite  centra,  end  tlie  viands  smoldng,  while  without  it  is  storm, 
or  rain,  or  snow,  and  a  sparrow  flies  througl)  the  hall,  entering 
at  one  door  and  passing  out  at  another ;  while  he  is  within, 
kQ  tbat  Uttle  minute  he  does  not  feel  the  weather,  but  after 
tkitmiCaiiCof  catm.herrtums  again  to  winter  as  from  winter 
he  came,  and  is  gone.  Such  and  so  transitory  is  the  life  of 
BSD,  and  of  what  fioHows  It  or  what  prended  it  we  are  alto- 
letlwr  ignorant.  Wlwrafore,  If  tt>is  new  doctrine  should  bring 
any  tbia^  man  ecitain,  it  well  deserves  to  ba  followed.'  "^ 
Ub.U.  clt. 

John  Wesley  has  preserved  a  very  interesting  dialogue 
between  himself  and  the  Chicasaws. 

"  Q.  Do  you  IwUeve  there  Is  One  aliove  who  is  over  all 
dilBfs  *— >  Panitoabee  answered.  We  believe  there  are  four 
Beloved  Ttalnffa  above,  tlie  Cloods,  the  Sun,  the  Clear  Sky, 
sad  He  that  Uvea  hi  the  Oear  Skj. 

*  Q.  Do  yoo  believe  there  is  bat  ooa  that  Ihresht  the  Clear 
Sky? 

**  J.  We  believe  there  an  Two  with  hbn ;  Three  in  all. 

*  Q.  Do  yoo  think  He  made  the  Sun  and  the  other  Beloved 
Tldngs? 

**  A.  We  cannot  tell.    Who  hath  seen  ? 
"  4.  Do  yoa  think  He  made  you  ? 
"  A.  We  thfatk  He  made  all  men  at  Srst. 
"Q.  HowdllHeamkethematftrst? 
"A.  Ootorthegramid. 

*  Q.  Do  yoo  bsUeve  He  lowes  yoa  ? 

*  il.  I  do  not  know.    I  cannot  see  Him. 

"  Q.  But  has  Be  not  often  saved  your  life  ? 

*  il.  He  1ms.  Many  ballets  have  gone  ea  this  side,  and 
may  on  Aal  side,  bat  he  woold  never  lot  them  hort  ase. 
And  saaoy  bdBela  have  gone  Into  theae  young  nmn,  and  yot 
they  are  alive. 

**  Q.  Tbao  eaanot  He  save  yoa  tnm  your  enemies  now  ? 

*  A.  T«B,  bat  we  knew  mi  if  he  wOL    We  have  now  so 


And  when  he  ceased,  all  eyes  at  once  were  tum*d 

Upon  the  Pabas,  waiting  their  reply, 

If  that  to  that  acknowledged  argument 

Reply  could  be  devised.     But  they  themselves. 

Stricken  by  the  truth,  were  silent ;  and  tbey  looked 

Toward  their  chief  and  mouth-piece,  the  High  Priest 

TesoKomoc ;  he  too  was  pale  and  mute. 

And  when  he  gather'd  up  his  strength  to  speak. 

Speech  fail*d  him,  his  lip  (hlter'd,  and  his  eye 

Fell  utterly  abash'd,  and  put  to  shame. 

But  in  the  Chieft,  and  in  the  multitude. 

And  in  the  King  of  Astlan,  Iwtter  thoughts 

Were  working;  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 

That  day  was  moving  in  the  heart  of  man.^ 

many  enemies  round  about  us,  that  I  think  of  nothing  but 
death ;  and  if  I  am  to  die,  I  shall  die,  and  I  will  die  like  a 
man.  But  if  He  will  have  me  to  live,  I  shall  lire.  Though 
I  had  ever  so  many  enemies  He  can  deatroy  them  all. 

**  Q.  How  do  you  know  ttiat  ? 

**  A.  From  what  I  have  seen.  When  our  enemies  came 
against  us  before,  then  the  Beloved  Clouds  came  for  us ;  and 
often  much  rain  and  sometimes  hail  has  come  upon  them,  and 
that  in  a  very  hot  day.  And  I  saw  when  many  French  and 
Choctaws  and  other  nations  came  against  one  of  our  towns, 
and  the  ground  made  a  noise  under  them,  and  the  Beloved 
Ones  in  the  air  behind  them,  and  they  were  afraid,  and  went 
away,  and  left  their  meat  and  their  drink,  and  their  guns.  I 
tell  no  lie.  all  these  saw  it  too. 

"  Q.  Have  you  heard  such  noises  at  other  times  ? 

*'  A.  Yes,  often ;  before  and  afk^r  almost  every  battle. 

'*  Q.  What  sort  of  noises  were  tbey  ? 

**  A.  Like  the  noise  of  drums  and  guns  and  shouting. 

**  Q.  Have  you  heard  any  such  Utely  ? 

**  A.  Yes ;  four  days  after  our  last  batde  with  the  French. 

**  Q.  Then  you  heard  nothing  before  it  ? 

"  A.  The  night  before  1  dreamed  I  heard  many  drums  op 
there,  and  many  trumpets  there,  and  much  stamping  of  fleet 
and  shooting.  Till  then  I  thought  we  should  all  die ;  but 
then  1  thought  the  beloved  ones  were  come  to  help  us.  And 
the  next  day  1  heard  above  a  hundred  guns  go  off  before  the 
flght  began,  and  I  said.  When  the  Sun  is  there  the  Beloved 
Ones  will  help  us,  and  we  shall  conquer  our  enemies ;  and  we 
did  so. 

"  Q.  Do  you  often  think  and  Ulk  of  the  Beloved  Ones? 

*'  A.  We  think  of  them  always  wherever  we  are.  We  talk 
of  them  and  to  them,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
before  and  after  we  fight,  and  Indeed  whenever  and  wherever 
we  meet  together. 

**  Qj^  Where  do  you  think  your  souls  go  after  death  ? 

**  J.  We  believe  die  souls  of  red  men  walk  up  and  down 
near  the  place  where  they  died,  or  where  their  bodies  lie,  for 
we  have  often  heard  cries  and  noises  near  the  place  where 
any  prisoners  had  been  burnt. 

**  Q.  Where  do  the  souls  of  white  men  go  after  death  ? 

**  A.  We  cannot  tell ;  we  have  not  seen. 

*'  Q.  Our  belief  Is,  that  the  souls  of  bad  men  only  walk  up 
and  down  ;  hut  the  souls  of  good  men  go  up. 

**il.  I  believe  so  too;  hot  I  told  you  the  talk  of  the 
nation. 

"  Mr.  AndrewM.  They  said  at  the  burying  they  knew  what 
you  was  doing.  Yoa  was  speaking  to  the  Beloved  Ones 
above  to  take  up  the  soul  of  the  young  woman. 

**  Q.  We  have  a  book  that  tells  us  many  things  of  the 
Beloved  Ones  above }  would  you  be  glad  to  know  them  t 

**  A.  We  have  no  tAme  now  but  to  light.  If  we  dteuld 
ever  be  at  peace,  we  should  be  glad  to  know. 

'*  Q.  Do  yon  expect  ever  to  know  what  the  white  men 
know? 

**  Mr,  Amdrewi.  They  told  Mr.  O.  ihry  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  tlm  red  and  wlUte  omo  will  be  i 
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Coanocotiiii  rase  :  Pabits,  and  Chieft, 
And  men  of  Aitlan,  ye  have  heard  a  talk 
Of  peace  and  love,  and  there  is  no  reply. 
Are  ye  content  with  what  the  Wise  Man  saith  ? 
And  will  ye  worship  God  in  that  good  way 
Which  Ood  himself  ordains  ?     If  it  he  so, 
Together  here  will  we  In  happy  hour 
Bury  the  sword. 

Tesosomoc  replied, 
This  thing  is  new,  and  in  the  land  till  now 
Unheard  *. . .  what  marvel,  therefore,  if  we  find 
No  ready  answer  ?     Let  our  Lord  the  King 
Do  that  which  seemeth  best 

Tuhidthiton, 
Chief  of  the  Chiefs  of  Aitlan,  next  arose. 
Of  all  her  numerous  sons,  could  Astlan  boast 
No  mightier  arm  in  battle,  nor  whose  voice 
To  more  attentive  silence  hush'd  the  hall 
Of  council     When  the  Wise  Man  spake,  quoth  he, 
I  ask'd  of  mine  own  heart  if  It  were  so. 
And,  as  he  said,  the  livhig  instinct  there 
Answer'd,  and  own'd  the  truth.     In  happy  hour, 
O  King  of  Astlan,  did  the  Ocean  Lord 
Through  the  great  waters  hither  wend  his  way ; 
For  sure  he  is  the  firiend  of  God  and  man. 

With  that  an  uproar  of  assent  arose 
From  the  whole  people,  a  tumultuous  shout 
Of  universal  joy  and  glad  acclaim. 
But  when  Coanocotsin  raised  his  hand. 
That  he  might  speak,  the  clamour  and  the  bus 
Ceased,  and  the  multitude,  in  tiptoe  hope, 
Attent  and  still,  await  the  final  voioe. 
Then  said  the  Sovereign,  Hear,  O  Aitecas, 
Your  own  united  will  I  From  this  day  forth 
No  life  upon  the  altar  shall  be  shed, 
No  blood  shall  flow  in  sacrifice ;  the  rites 
Shall  all  be  pure,  such  as  the  blind  Old  Man, 
Whom  Ood  hath  taught,  will  teach.  Thisye  have  will'd ; 
And  therefore  it  shall  be  1 

The  King  hath  said  1 
Like  thunder  the  collected  voice  replied : 
Let  it  be  so  I 

Lord  of  the  Ocean,  then 
Pursued  the  King  of  Astlan,  we  will  now 
Lay  the  war-weapon  in  the  grave,  and  join 
In  righUhand  firiendship.     By  our  custom,  blood 
Should  sanctify  and  bind  the  solemn  act ; 
But  by  what  oath  and  ceremony  thou 
Shalt  proffer,  by  the  same  will  Astlan  swear. 
Nor  oath,  nor  ceremony,  I  replied, 
O  King,  is  needful     To  his  own  good  word 
The  good  and  honourable  man  will  act. 
Oaths  will  not  curb  the  wicked.     Here  we  stand 
In  the  broad  day-light ;  the  For-Ever  One, 
The  Every- Where  beholds  us.     In  his  sight 
We  join  our  hands  in  peace  :  if  e*er  again 
Should  these  right  hands  be  raised  in  enmity, 
UiNm  the  offender  will  his  judgement  fiilL 


•«  Q,  What  do  the  French  teach  you  ? 

**  A.  The  French  Black  Kings  (Ui«  PriesCf )  never  go  ouL 
We  ace  you  go  about :  we  like  that ;  that  ii  good. 

*'  Q.  How  came  your  nation  by  the  knowledge  they  hanre  ? 

"A.  At  toon  aa  ever  the  ground  wu  sound  and  fit  to  stand 
upon,  U  eame  to  ua,  and  has  been  with  us  ever  since.    But 


The  grave  was  dug ;  ComoooMn  laid 
His  weapon  in  the  earth ;  Erillyab^  son, 
Toung  Amalahta,  for  the  Hoamen,  laid 
His  hatchet  there ;  and  there  I  laid  tk9  iwoiC 


Here  let  me  end.     What  followed  wag  the  work 
Of  peace,  no  theme  for  story ;  how  we  fls'd 
Our  sqjoum  in  the  hills,  and  sow'd  our  ficMs, 
And,  day  by  day,  sanr  all  things  prospering. 
Thence  have  I  come,  Gocrvyl,  to  annotaiee 
The  tidings  of  my  happy  enterprise ; 
There  I  return,  to  take  thee  to  our  hotter 
I  love  my  native  land ;  with  as  true  love 
As  ever  yet  did  wann  a  British  heart. 
Love  I  the  green  fields  of  the  bcantUU  Ue^ 
My  fiitber's  heritage  I    Bat  fiu*  away. 
Where  nature's  booner  hand  has  blest  the  earth. 
My  lot  hath  been  aaslgn*d ;  beyond  the 
Madoc  hath  found  his  home;  beyond  the 
A  country  for  his  children  hath  he  choaen, 
A  land  wherein  their  portion  may  be 


EMMA. 

BoT  while  AberiVaw  echoed  to  the  aotmda 
Of  merriment  and  music,  Madoc'k  heait 
Moum'd  for  his  brethren.    ThoefbirB,  when  no 
Was  nigh,  he  sought  the  King,  and  saki  to  htao. 
To-morrow,  for  Mathraval  I  set  ibrth  ; 
Longer  I  must  not  linger  here,  to  pass 
The  easy  hours  in  fieast  and  revelry, 
Forgetftil  of  my  peoi^e  &r  away. 
I  go  to  tell  the  tidings  of  sucoets* 
And  seek  new  comrsdea.     What  If  It  should 
That,  for  this  enterprise,  our  brethren. 
Foregoing  all  their  hopes  and  fortunes  here. 
Would  join  my  banner?  . .  Let  me  send 
Their  summons,  O  my  brother  I  so  secure, 
Tou  may  forgive  the  past,  and  onee  again 
Will  peace  and  concord  blesa  our  foiher^ 


Hereafter  will  be  time  enow  for  this. 
The  King  replied ;  thy  easy  nature  sees  not. 
How,  If  the  traitors  for  thy  banner  send 
Their  bidding  round,  in  open  war  against  mt 
Their  own  would  soon  be  spread.  1  chaise  thee,  Msdsr. 
Neither  to  see  nor  aid  these  A:«;tttvc% 
The  shame  ol  Owen's  blood. 

Sullen  he  spake. 
And  tum*d  away ;  nor  fkrther  commune  now 
Did  Madoc  seek,  nor  had  he  more  endured : 
For  bitter  thoughts  were  rising  !n  his  heart. 
And  anguish,  kindling  anger.     In  such  mood 
He  to  his  sister's  chamber  took  his  way. 
She  sate  with  Emma,  with  the  gentle  Queen; 
For  Emma  had  already  learnt  to  love 
The  gentle  maid.    Goervyl  saw  what  thuugim 


we  are  young  men,  our  old  nan  koow  laoie  i  bat  aP  af  thw 
do  not  know.  There  are  bat  a  fov  whoa  the  Bal— <d  <Mr 
chooses  fron  achlld,  and  la  in  them,  aad  takea  caiv  tf  *^ 
and  teaches  them.  They  know  these  rhii^.  mi  ear  mt 
roeo  practise,  therafere  tbay  fcaow :  but  I  do  laas  i 
therefore  I  know  ]mo,"^IVt»kg'4  J^mntO,  No.  !.< 
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Troabled  her  tvrother's  brow.     Madoc,  she  cried, 
Thoa  hast  been  with  the  King,  been  rashly  pleading 
For  Ktrid  and  for  Rodri  I . .  He  replied, 
I  did  but  ask  him  Uttle, . .  did  but  say, 
Belike  oar  brethren  would  go  forth  with  me. 
To  Toltintary  exile ;  then,  methought, 
HLs  fear  and  jealousy  might  well  have  ceased. 
And  an  be  safe. 

And  did  the  King  refuse  ? 
Quoth  Emma :  I  will  plead  for  them,  quoth  she. 
With  dutiful  warmth  and  seal  will  plead  for  them ; 
And  sorely  David  will  not  say  me  nay. 

O  sister !  cried  Goervyl,  tempt  him  not ! 
Sister,  yoa  know  him  not  I    Alas,  to  touch 
That  perilous  theme  is,  even  in  Madoc  here, 
A  periious  folly .  • .  Sister,  tempt  him  not ! 
Tou  do  not  know  the  King ! 

But  then  a  fear 
Fled  to  the  cheek  of  Emma,  and  her  eye, 
Quickening  with  wonder,  tum'd  toward  the  Prince, 
As  if  expecting  that  his  manly  mind 

,   Would  mould  Goervyi's  meaning  to  a  shape 

I   Less  fearful,  would  interpret  and  amend 
The  words  she  hoped  she  did  not  hear  aright 

f   Emma  was  young ;  she  was  a  sacrifice 
To  that  cold  king-craft,  which,  in  marriage-vows 
Linking  two  hearts,  unknowing  each  of  each, 
Prrverts  the  ordinance  of  Ckxi,  and  makes 
Tbe  holiest  tie  a  mockery  and  a  curse. 
ller  eye  was  patient,  and  she  spake  In  tones 
So  sweet  and  of  so  pensive  gentleness. 
That  the  heart  felt  them.    Madoc !  she  exclaimed. 
Why  dost  thou  hate  the  Saxons  ?    O  my  brother. 
If  I  haTe  beard  aright,  the  hour  will  come 
When  the  Plantagenet  shall  wbh  herself 
Among  ber  nobler,  happier  countrymen, 

,   From  these  unnatural  enmities  escaped, 
And  finom  the  vengeance  they  must  call  from  Heaven  t 

Shame  then  suffused  the  Prince*s  countenance. 
Mindful  bow,  drunk  In  anger,  he  had  given 

I   His  hatred  loose.     My  sister  Queen,  quoth  he, 

,   Marrri  not  you  that  with  my  mother's  milk 
I  suck'd  that  hatred  in.     Have  they  not  been 
Tlie  scourge  and  the  devouring  sword  of  God, 

•   The  curse  and  pestilence  which  he  hath  sent 
To  root  us  fiom  the  land  ?    Alas,  our  crimes 

'   Have  drawn  this  dolorous  visitation  down  ! 
Our  sun  bath  long  been  westering ;  and  the  night 


>  *«  l>ol«yddelan  is  ilcuatcd  in  a  rocky  valley  wliich  is 
■prtoUed  vfch  stunted  trees,  and  watered  by  the  Lleder.  The 
booadaiiw  are  rude  and  barren  mountains,  and  among  others, 
tbe  great  twoding  mountain  Scabod,  often  conspicuous  from 
iBoct  4iataBC  places.  The  castle  is  p^ju:ed  on  a  high  rock 
preeipttova  oo  one  side,  and  insulated:  it  consists  of  two 
•quare  towers,  one  40  feet  by  25,  the  other  32  by  SO :  each  had 
formerly  tbtee  floors.  The  materials  of  Ihis  fortress  are  the 
shattcvy  atone  of  tbe  country ;  yet  well  squared,  the  masonry 
good,  and  tiM  mortar  hard ;  the  castle  jaid  lay  between  the 
towers.**— ^naaMurs  Smottdom. 

Tb«  nidcnea  and  barrenness  of  the  surounding  moun- 
tuias  I  eaa  well  testify,  baring  been  bewldered  and  be- 
Bigbtad  Qposi  thsm. 

**  1q  tbe  bcglsming  of  Edward  the  Fourth  ais  reign.  Dot- 
aydddan  was  Inhabfted  by  Howell  ap  Evan  ap  Rhys  Gethhi, 


And  darkness  and  extinction  are  at  hand. 

We  are  a  fallen  people  I . .  From  ourselves 

The  desolation  and  the  ruin  come ; 

In  our  own  vitals  doth  the  poison  work  . . 

Tbe  House  that  is  divided  in  itself. 

How  should  it  stand  ? . .  A  blessing  on  you,  Lady ! 

But  in  this  wretched  family  strife 

Is  rooted  all  too  deep ;  it  is  an  old 

And  cankered  wound, . .  an  eating,  killing  sore. 

For  which  there  is  no  healing.  . .  If  the  King 

Should  ever  speak  his  fears, . .  and  sure  to  you 

All  his  most  Inward  thoughts  he  will  make  known, . 

Counsel  him  then  to  let  his  brethren  share 

My  enterprise,  to  send  them  forth  with  me 

To  everlasting  exile. . .  She  hath  told  you 

Too  hardly  of  the  King ;  I  know  him  well ; 

He  hath  a  stormy  nature  ;  and  what  germs 

Of  virtue  would  have  budded  in  his  heart. 

Cold  winds  have  checked,  and  blighting  seasons  nipt, 

Tet  in  his  heart  they  live.  . .  A  blessing  on  you , 

That  you  may  see  their  blossom  and  their  fruit  I 


MATHRAVAL. 

Now  for  Mathraval  went  Prince  Madoc  forth ; 

0*er  Menai*s  ebbing  tide,  up  mountain-paths. 

Beside  grey  mountain-stream,  and  lonely  lake. 

And  through  old  Snowdon's  forest-solitude. 

He  held  right  on  bis  solitary  way. 

Nor  paused  he  in  that  rocky  vale,  where  oft 

Up  the  fiunillar  path,  with  gladder  pace, 

His  steed  had  hastened  to  the  well-known  door, . . 

That  valley,  o'er  whose  crags,  and  sprinkled  trees. 

And  winding  stream,  so  oft  his  eye  had  loved 

To  linger,  gazing,  as  the  eve  grew  dim, 

From  Dolwyddelan's  Tower  ;i . .  abis !  Arom  thence 

As  from  bis  brother's  monument,  he  tum*d 

A  loathing  eye,  and  through  the  rocky  vale 

Sped  on.    From  mom  till  noon,  from  noon  till  eve. 

He  travelled  on  his  way:  and  when  at  mom 

Again  the  Ocean  Chief  bestrode  his  steed, 

The  heights  of  Snowdon  on  his  backward  glance 

Hung  like  a  cloud  in  heaven.    O'er  heath  and  hill 

And  barren  height  he  rode  ;  and  darker  now. 

In  loftier  nujesty  thy  mountain-seat, 

Star-loving  Idris,  rose.    Nor  tum'd  he  now 

Beside  Kregennan,  where  his  infant  feet 


a  base  son,  captain  of  the  country,  and  an  outlaw.  Against 
this  man  Darld  ap  Jenkln  rose  and  contendeil  with  him  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  being  sufierlor  to  him  in 
the  end,  he  drew  a  draught  for  him,  and  took  him  in  his  bed 
at  Penanonen  with  his  concubine,  performing  by  craft  what 
he  could  not  by  force;  for  after  many  bickerings  between 
Howell  and  David,  David  being  too  weak  was  fayne  to  fly  the 
country  and  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  a  year  or  there* 
abouts  i  in  tbe  end  he  returned,  in  a  summer  time,  having  him- 
self and  all  his  followers  clad  in  greene  ;  which  being  come 
into  the  country,  he  dispersed  here  and  there  among  his 
friends,  lurking  by  day  and  walking  by  night,  for  fear  of  his 
adversaries ;  and  such  of  the  country  as  happened  to  have  a 
sight  of  him  and  of  his  followers,  said  they  were  iayries,  and 
so  ran  away."— GvyrfA'  HMory* 
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Had  trod  Ednywain*8  balli ;  nor  loitered  he 
In  the  green  vales  of  Powys,  till  he  came 
Where  Wamway  roUa  its  waters  underneath 
Ancient  MathreYal*8  venerable  walls, 
Cyveilioc*s  princely  and  paternal  seat 

But  Madoc  sprung  not  forward  now  to  greet 
The  chief  he  loved,  for  flrom  Cyveilioc*s  hall 
The  voice  of  harp  and  song  commingled  came ; 
It  was  that  day  the  feast  of  victory  there ; 
Around  the  Chieftain's  board  the  warriors  sate ; 
The  sword  and  shield  and  helmet,  on  the  wall 
And  round  the  pillars,  were  in  peace  hung  up ; 
And,  as  the  flashes  of  the  central  fire 
At  fits  arose,  a  dance  of  wavy  light 


1  **  At  tome  dlitancfl  beyond  the  two  pools  called  Lljnlan 
Cragenan,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  trader  Idris  near  the  river 
Kregennaa,  I  saw  the  remains  of  Llys  Bradwen,  the  Court  or 
Palace  of  Ednowain,  chief  of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North 
Wales,  either  in  the  reign  of  Gruflydd  ap  Cynan,  or  soon 
after.  The  relics  are  about  thirty  yards  square :  the  entrance 
aboTe  seven  feet  wide,  with  a  Urge  upright  stone  on  each  side, 
by  way  of  door-case ;  the  walls  with  large  stones,  unccmented 
by  any  mortar :  In  short,  the  structure  of  this  palace  shows 
the  rery  low  state  of  architecture  in  those  times ;  it  may  be 
paralleled  only  by  the  artless  fabric  of  a  cattle  house."— 
PetmatWs  Snowdon. 

3  Mr.  Owen,  to  whose  indefatigable  Industry  Cymbric  liter- 
ature is  so  much  indebted,  h«s  favoured  me  with  a  literal 
version  of  this  remarkable  poem. 

"  When  the  dawn  uprose  a  shout  was  given ; 
Foes  were  sending  a  luckless  destiny. 
Mangled  with  ruddy  wounds  our  men,  after  heavy  toil, 
were  seen  scattered  about  the  wall  of  the  Vale  of  Maelor. 
I  chased  away  the  strangers  inured  to  contention, 
dAuntless  In  the  conflict,  with  red  stained  weapons. 
Who  Insults  the  brave  let  him  beware  his  presence ! 
the  result  of  molesting  him  is  a  source  of  affliction. 

"  Pour  out,  thou  Cup-bearer,  thus  yielding  pleasure, 
the  Horn  in  the  hand  of  Rhys,  in  the  hall  of  the  director  of 

bounty, 
the  hall  of  Owen,  that  has  ever  been  maintained  on  spoil, 
the  feasting  of  a  thousand  thou  mayest  hear;  open  are  the 

gates. 
Cup-bearer !  I  am  tad  and  silent :  has  he  not  left  me  ? 
Reach  thou  the  horn  for  mutual  drinking ; 
Full  of  sorrow  am  I  for  the  leader  of  the  hue  of  the  ninth  wave;* 
long  and  blue  its  characteristic,  gold  its  cover : 
so  bring  It  forth  with  Bragod^  a  liquor  of  exalted  pledge, 
into  the  hand  of  the  f\roward  Gwgan,  to  reqnite  his  deed. 
The  whelps  of  Goronwy  are  mighty  In  the  path  of  wrath, 
aptly  springing  whelps,  confident  their  feet, 
men  who  claim  a  reward  in  every  difficulty ; 
men  In  the  shout  greatly  valued,  of  mighty  deliverance. 
The  shepherd  of  Uavern  {Severn)  it  elates  the  soul  to  hear 

them 
Bounding  the  Horns  of  mead  that  greatly  rouse  desire. 

**  Four  out  thou  the  Horn  covered  with  a  yellow  top, 
honourably  drunk  with  over  ftothing  mead  \ 
and  if  thou  seekeat  life  to  one  year's  dote, 
diminish  not  Its  retpeet,  tlace  it  Is  not  meet ; 


•  Tfe«  ahHh  «•«•  It  an  ■■pwlun  nach  oMd  by  the  WcUi  PoMt.  It 
ocean  hn  Um  Hotenni  of  Myrddln.  **  I  vUl  gitoph— j  httam  tb*  ninth 
wai*.*— ilrv*.  p.lS3.  Be  In  dM  fidflgy  on  Bva.  '*  Bra,  of  ilw  hno  of 
tht  ifr»7li«  9mm  bdbti  dM  atetk  vave." — Artk,  p.  (17. 


L. 


Play*d  o*er  the  reddening  steeL   The  Clileft»  who  late 

So  well  had  wielded  In  the  work  of  war 

Those  weapons,  sate  around  the  board,  to  quaif 

The  beverage  of  the  brave,  and  hear  thrir  fiune. 

Mathraval*s  Lord,  the  Poet  and  the  Prince, 

Cy  veilioc  stood  before  them, .  .  In  hb  pride ; 

His  hands  were  on  the  harp,  his  eyes  were  dosed. 

His  head,  as  if  in  reverence  to  receive 

The  inspiration,  bent ;  anon,  he  raised 

His  glowing  countenance  and  brighter  eye. 

And  swept  with  passionate  hand  the  ringing  baipL 

Fill  high  the  Hirku  HomS !  to  Orutydd  bear 
Its  fh>thy  beverage, . .  finom  his  crimson  lanee 
The  invader  fled ;..  fill  high  the  gold-tipt  Horn ! 


And  bear  to  Gruf^dd,  the  crimaoo-lanced  foe, 

wine  with  pellucid  glass  around  It ; 

the  dragon  of  Arwstli,  safeguard  of  the  borders, 

the  dragon  of  Owen,  the  generotu,  of  the  race  of  Cynvyn. 

a  dragon  from  his  beginning,  and  never  scared  by  a  < 

of  triumphant  slaughter,  or  afflicting  chase. 

Men  of  combat  departed  fur  the  acquirement  ofl 

armed  sons  of  the  banquet  with  gleaming  weapon* ; 

they  requited  well  their  mead,  like  Belyn*s  men  of  ytirc ; 

fairly  did  they  toll  while  a  single  man  was  left. 

**  Pour  out  thou  the  Uora,  for  it  Is  my  purpoae 
that  its  potent  sway  may  incite  a  sprightly 
in  the  right  hand  of  our  leader  of  devastatloo, 
gleaming  beneath  the  broad  light  shield ; 
In  the  hand  of  Ednyved,  the  lion  of  his  land 
all  dexterous  In  the  piuh  of  speart,  shivered  away  his  s1h«U. 
The  tumult  hurriet  on  the  two  feerlcts  of  nature ; 
they  would  break  as  a  whlrlwiud  over  a  Mr  rccraal, 
with  opposing  (h>nts  In  the  combat  of  battlo. 
where  the  face  of  the  gold<bespang4ed  ahldd  they  mmM 

quickly  break. 
Thorougiily  stained  their  shafts  after  head-rleavli^  falo««. 
Thoroughly  active  in  defending  the  glocy-bouadcd  C«rthraiL 
and  there  was  heard  In  Maelor  a  great  and  rmjrim 
with  horrid  scream  of  men  in  agony  of  woonds, 
and  thronging  round  the  carnage  they  Interwove  their  paJo. 
As  it  was  in  Bangor  round  the  Are  of  speara, 
when  two  sovereigns  over  horns  made  discmd, 
when  there  was  the  banquet  of  Horac  Morvraa. 

"  Pour  thou  out  the  Horn,  for  I  am  contewipUting 
where  they  defend  both  their  mead  and  their  eouutry. 
Selyc  the  undaunted,  of  the  station  of  Gwygyr, 
look  to  it,  who  Insults  him  of  eagle  heart  t 
And  Madoc's  only  son,  the  generous  Tudyr  of  high  rctwvt:, 
and  the  claim  of  the  wolf,  a  slayer  with  gleaming  shafts. 
Two  heroic  ones,  two  lions  in  their  onset, 
two  of  cruel  energy,  the  two  sons  of  Ynyr ; 
two,  unrestrained  in  the  day  of  battle  their  onward  raww. 
of  irresistible  progreu  and  of  matchless  feat. 
The  stroke  of  the  fierce  lions  fiercely  cut  throD^h  warrtew 
of  battle-leading  forms,  red  their  ashen  thnastera 
of  violence,  beading  la  pursuit  with  ruthless  glosy. 
The  shivering  of  their  two  shields  may  be  likened 
to  the  loud-voloed  vlnd,  over  the  green-tea  brink 
checking  the  inoettant  waves ;  so  sesaaed  tbe  aceneo^Tal^rth 


'*  Pour  out,  thou  Cup-bearer,  seek  not  death, 
the  Horn  with  honour  in  festivals. 
The  long  blue  bigle  of  high  privilega,  with 
that  covers  it,  Tllh  opposite  lips, 
and  bear  to  Tidyr,  eagle  of  confllcCs, 
a  prime  beverige  of  tbe  blushing  w1m« 
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Heard  ye  in  ICiielor  tbe  step  of  war. . 

The  basteoing  shout . .  the  onset  ?  . .  Did  ye  hear 

The  dash  and  clang  of  arms . .  the  battle-din, 

Loud  as  the  roar  of  Ocean,  when  the  winds 

At  midnight  are  abroad  7 . .  the  yell  of  wounds .  . 

The  rage .  .  the  agony?  . .  Give  to  him  the  Horn 

^Tllose  spear  was  broken,  and  whose  buckler  pierced 

With  many  a  shaft,  yet  not  the  less  he  fought 

And  cooqucred ; . .  therefore  let  Ednyved  share 

The  generous  draught,  give  him  the  long  blue  Horn ! 

Pfjur  out  again,  and  flU  again  the  spoil 

iH  the  wild  bull,  with  silver  wrought  of  yore ; 

And  bear  the  golden  lip  to  Tudyr's  hand, 

Eagle  of  battle!    For  Moreiddig  fill 

Tbe  bonoorable  Hirlas ! .  .  Where  are  They  ? 

Where  are  tlie  noble  Brethren  7    Wolves  of  war. 

They  kept  their  border  well,  they  did  their  part, 

Their  tame  is  fhll,  their  lot  is  praise  and  song . . . 

A  moomful  song  to  me,  a  song  of  woe  I . . 

Brave  Brethren !  for  their  honour  brim  the  cup. 

Which  they  shall  quaff  no  more. 

We  drove  away 
The  ttrasgers  finom  our  land ;  profUse  of  life. 
Our  warrtors  rush'd  to  battle,  and  the  Sun 


If  tbere  come  not  in  of  mead  the  best  of  all 
tbe  laqtior  from  the  txnrl,  thy  head  U  forfeit, 
to  tbe  hand  of  Moreiddig  the  encourager  of  songs ; 
maj  they  become  old  in  fame  before  their  cold  depositure  I 
Brotl»ers  blameless !  of  highly  soaring  minds, 
of  damtlcn  vigour  earning  your  deserts, 
warriors  who  for  me  bare  achiered  services, 
not  old  with  undgfatUness.  but  old  in  dexterity, 
'    tiMler*.  impellers,  leaders  that  are  wolves 
of  the  croel  foremost  raalt,  with  gory  limbs. 
Brmw  eapCains  of  the  men  of  Hocnant,  a  Fowy sian  land, 
hoch  poaaesa  the  prowess  of  the  brave ; 
tbe  deUvereri  in  every  need,  ruddy  are  their  weapons, 
Mcareiy  they  would  keep  their  bounds  from  tumult, 
pr«ise  is  tbelr  meed,  they  who  are  so  blest — 
Cry  of  death  was  it  ?  be  the  two  to  me  changed  1 
Ob  my  Christ  I  bow  sad  am  I  Arom  these  wounds  ! 
By  tbe.losa  of  Moreiddig  greatly  is  his  absence  felL 

••  P0ar  thoQ  oat  the  Horn,  for  they  do  not  sigh  for  me  1 
tlw  Hirlas,  cheeringly  in  the  band  of  Morgant, 
a  man  who  deserves  the  homage  of  peculiar  praise 
Like  poison  to  tbe  happy  is  the  traclt  of  his  spear, 
a  matter  aeconed  is  the  abiding  his  blade, 
imoocb  its  two  sides,  keen  its  edges. 

*'  Poor  out,  thoa  Cup-bearer,  from  a  silver  veuel 
Che  solemn  liesUve  boon  with  due  respect. 
Oo  tlie  pUIn  of  great  Gwestun  I  saw  the  raw  throbbing. 
To  boflc  Goronwy  were  a  task  for  a  hundred  men ; 
the  waiiiora  a  mnftual  purpose  did  accomplish  there, 
myputteis  of  tbe  tntUe.  heedless  of  life. 
Tbe  cxalced  chief  did  meet  the  dispersed  ones  of  slaughter, 
a  governor  ^as  dain,  bomt  was  a  fort  ou  the  flood  mark  of 
tbe  sea; 

prisoner  they  fetched  away. 


Mairyc  son  of  Gfufydd,  the  theme  of  prophstlc  song : 
Were  tbey  not  all  bathed  in  sweat  when  they  returned, 
fur  ftiU  of  anuihlae  were  the  extended  hill  and  dale  ? 

**  Foot  tboa  out  tbe  Horn  to  the  mutually  tailing  ones, 
die  wbrtps  of  Owen  with  connected  spears  in  «nitcd  leap ; 
f  hey  wotdd  ^r  abroad  in  a  noted  spot 
a  store  where  the  gUtteriag  Irons  go  rebounding; 


Saw  fh>m  his  noontide  fields  their  manly  strife. 
Pour  thou  the  flowing  mead  I    Cup-bearer,  All 
The  Hirlas  I  for  hadst  thou  beheld  the  day 
Of  Llidom,  thou  hadst  known  how  well  the  Chiefs 
Deserve  this  honour  now.    Cyveilioc's  shield 
Were  they  in  danger,  when  the  Invader  came ; 
Be  praise  and  liberty  their  lot  on  earth, 
And  joy  be  theirs  in  heaven  I 

Here  ceased  the  song ; 
Then  fh)m  the  threshold  on  the  rush-strewn  floor 
Madoc  advanced.     Cyveilloc*s  eye  was  now 
To  present  forms  awake,  but  even  as  still 
He  felt  his  harp-chords  throb  with  dying  sounds. 
The  heat  and  stir  and  passion  had  not  yet 
Subsided  in  his  soul.    Again  he  struck 
The  loud -toned  harp ....  Pour  from  the  silver  vase. 
And  brim  the  honourable  Horn,  and  bear 
The  draught  of  joy  to  Madoc, .  .  he  who  first 
Explored  the  desert  ways  of  Ocean,  first 
Through  the  wide  waste  of  sea  and  sky,  held  on 
Undaunted,  till  upon  another  World, 
The  Lord  and  Conqueror  of  the  Elements, 
He  set  his  foot  triumphant  ?    Fill  for  him 
The  Hirhu !  fill  the  honourable  Horn ! 


Madoc  and  Meiler,  men  nurtured  in  depredation, 

for  iniquity  the  stemming  opponents, 

the  instructors  for  tumult  of  a  shield-bearing  host, 

and  froward  conductors  of  subjects  trained  for  conflicts. 

It  is  heard  how  from  the  feast  of  mead  went  the  chief  of 

Catraeth ; 
upright  their  purpose  with  keen-edged  weapons ; 
tlie  train  of  Mynyddoc,  for  their  being  consigned  to  sleep, 
obtained  their  recording,  leaders  of  a  wretched  fray  I 
None  achieved  what  my  warriors  did  in  the  hard  toil  of 

Maelor,— 
the  release  of  a  prisoner  belongs  to  the  harmonious  eulogy. 

"  Pour  out,  thou  Cup-l)earer.  sweet  mead  distilled 

of  spear-impelling  spirit  in  the  sweating  toil, 

from  bugle  horns  proudly  overlaid  with  gold 

to  requite  the  pledge  of  their  lives. 

Of  the  various  distresses  that  chiertains  endure 

no  one  knows  but  God  and  he  who  speaks. 

A  man  who  will  not  pay,  will  not  pledge,  will  abide  no  law, 

Daniel  the  auxiliary  chief,  so  fair  of  loyalty. 

Cup-bearer,  great  the  deed  that  claims  to  lie  honoured, 

of  men  refraining  not  from  death  if  they  find  not  hospitality. 

Cup-bearer,  a  choicest  treat  of  mead  must  be  served  us 
together, 

an  ardent  fire  bright,  a  light  of  ardently  bright  tapers. 

Cup-bearer,  thou  mightest  have  seen  a  house  of  wrath  in 
Lledwn  land, 

a  sullenly  subjected  prey  that  shall  he  highly  praised. 

Cup-bearer,  I  cannot  be  conthiued  here :  nor  avoid  a  separ- 
ation ; 

Be  it  in  Paradise  that  we  be  received ; 

with  the  Supreme  of  Kings  long  lie  our  abode, 

where  there  is  to  be  seen  the  secure  course  of  truth." 

The  passage  in  the  poem  would  have  stood  very  dilT^rcntly 
had  I  seen  this  literal  version  before  It  was  printed.  1  had 
written  from  the  faithless  paraphrase  of  Evans,  in  which 
every  thing  characteristic  or  beautiful  is  lost. 

Few  persons  who  read  this  song  can  possibly  doulit  its  au- 
thenticity. They  who  chose  to  consider  the  Welsh  pofims  as 
spurious  bad  never  examined  them.  Their  groundless  and 
impudent  incredulity,  however,  has  been  of  service  to  liter- 
ature, as  it  occasioned  Mr.  Turner  to  write  his  Vindication, 
which  has  settled  the  question  for  ever. 
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This  for  Mathrayal  b  a  happy  hour, 
When  Madoc,  her  hereditary  guest. 
Appears  within  her  honoured  walls  again, 
Madoc,  the  British  Prince,  the  Ocean  Lord, 
Who,  never  for  injustice  rear*d  his  arm ; 
Whose  presence  fills  the  heart  of  every  foe 
With  fear,  the  heart  of  every  friend  with  joy; 
Give  him  the  Hirlas  Horn,  fill,  till  the  draught 
Of  joy  shall  quiver  o'er  the  golden  hrim ! 
In  happy  hour  the  hero  hath  retum'd  I 
In  happy  hour  the  friend,  the  brother  treads 
Cyveilioc*s  floor ! 

He  sprung  to  greet  his  guest ; 
The  cordial  grasp  of  fellowship  was  given ; 
So  in  Mathraval  there  was  double  joy 
On  that  illustrious  day ;  they  gave  their  guest 
The  seat  of  honour,  and  they  fill'd  for  him 
The  Hirlas  Horn.    Cyveilloc  and  his  Chiefs, 
All  eagerly,  with  wonder*waiting  eyes. 
Look  to  the  Wanderer  of  the  Water*s  tale. 
Nor  mean  the  joy  which  kindled  Madoc's  brow, 
When  as  he  told  of  daring  enterprise 
Crown*d  with  deserved  success.    Intent  they  heard 
Of  all  the  blessings  of  that  happier  clime ; 
And  when  the  adventurer  spake  of  soon  return. 
Each  on  the  other  gaxed,  as  if  to  say, 
Methinks  it  were  a  goodly  lot  to  dwell 
In  that  fiilr  land  in  peace. 

Then  said  the  Prince 
Of  Powys,  Madoc,  at  an  happy  time 
Thou  bast  toward  Mathraval  bent  thy  way ; 
For  on  the  morrow,  in  the  eye  of  light. 
Our  bards  will  hold  their  congress.    Seekest  thou 
Comrades  to  share  success  7  proclaim  abroad 
Thine  invitation  there,  and  it  will  spread 
Far  as  our  fathers*  andent  tongue  is  known. 

Thus  at  Mathraval  went  the  Hirlas  round ; 
A  happy  day  was  that  1    Of  other  years 
They  talk'd,  of  common  tolls,  and  fields  of  war 
Where  they  fought  side  by  side ;  of  Corwen's  $(!ene 
Of  glory,  and  of  comrades  now  no  more : .  . 
Themes  of  delight,  and  grief  which  brought  its  joy. 
Thus  they  beguiled  the  pleasant  hours,  while  night 
Waned  fast  away ;  then  late  they  laid  them  down. 
Each  on  his  bed  of  rushes,  stretch'd  around 
The  central  fire. 

The  Sun  was  newly  risen 
When  Madoc  joln*d  his  host,  no  longer  now 
Clad  as  the  conquering  chief  of  Maelor, 
In  princely  arms,  but  in  his  nobler  robe, 
The  sky-blue  mantle  of  the  Bard,  arrayed. 
So  for  the  place  of  meeting  they  set  forth ; 
And  now  they  reach*d  Melangell's  lonely  church. 
Amid  a  grove  of  evergreens  it  stood, 
A  garden  and  a  grove,  where  every  grave 
Was  deck'd  with  flowers,  or  with  unfading  plants 

i  **  In  Pennant-Melangle  church  was  the  tomb  of  St.  Mona- 
celhi,  who,  protecting  a  hare  from  the  pursuit  of  Brocwell 
Yscythbrog,  Prince  of  Powit,  he  gave  her  land  to  found  a 
rengfout  house,  of  which  she  became  flnt  Abbess.  Her  hard 
bpd  Is  shown  In  the  cleft  of  a  neighbouring  rock,  her  tomb 
was  In  a  little  chapel,  now  the  vestry,  and  her  image  is  still 
to  be  seen  In  the  churehfard,  where  Is  also  that  of  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  Owen  Ovynedh,  who  was  set  aside  from  the 
fueeesslon  on  aeeoaot  of  a  bnAao  oom,  and  fljlng  here  for 


0*eiigrown,  sad  rue,  and  funeral  rosemary. 

Here  Madoc  paused.    The  mom  is  yoimg,  quoth  tar, 

A  little  while  to  old  remembrance  given 

Will  not  belate  us . .  Many  a  year  hath  fled, 

Cyveilloc,  since  you  led  me  here,  and  told 

The  legend  of  the  Saint.     Conne  !  . .  be  not  loth! 

We  will  not  loiter  long.  .  .  So  soon  to  mount 

The  bark,  which  will  for  ever  bear  me  hence, 

I  would  not  willingly  pass  by  one  spot 

Which  thus  recalls  the  thought  of  other  tinea. 

Without  a  pilgrim's  visit 

Thus  he  spake. 
And  drew  Cyveilloc  through  the  church-yard  poicb. 
To  the  rude  image  of  Saint  Monaoel.  * 
Dost  thou  remember,  Owen,  said  the  Prince 
When  flrst  I  was  thy  guest  in  early  youth. 
That  once,  as  we  had  wandered  here  at  eve, 
Tou  told,  how  here  a  poor  and  hunted  haie 
Ran  to  the  Virgin's  feet,  and  look*d  to  ber 
For  life  ?  .  .  I  thought,  when  listening  to  the  takw 
She  had  a  merciful  heart,  and  that  her  £kc 
Must  with  a  saintly  gi>ntleness  have  beun'd. 
When  beasts  could  read  its  virtue.     Ueve  we  sale 
Upon  the  jutting  root  of  this  old  ycugh.  .  . 
Dear  friend  !  so  pleasant  didst  thou  make  ihom  dsys 
That  in  my  heart,  long  as  my  heart  shall 
Minutest  recollections  still  will  live. 
Still  be  the  source  of  joy. 

As  Madoc  spaki^ 
His  glancing  eye  fell  on  a  monument. 
Around  whose  base  the  rosemary  droop'd 
As  yet  not  rooted  welL     Sculptured  abov^ 
A  warrior  lay ;  the  shield  was  on  his  aim ; 
Madoc  approach'd,  and  saw  the  blamury, . . 
A  sudden  chill  ran  through  him,  as  he  read. 
Here  Yorwerth  lies, .  .  it  was  his  brother's  giwti. 

Cyveilloc  took  him  by  the  hand ;  For  this, 
Madoc,  was  I  so  loth  to  enter  here  ! 
He  sought  the  sanctuary,  but  close  upon  him 
The  murderers  followed,  and  by  yonder  cuj^e 
The  stroke  of  death  was  given.     All  I  could 
Was  done ; . .  I  saw  him  here  consign 'd  to  rest. 
Daily  due  masses  for  his  soul  are  sung. 
And  duly  hath  his  grave  been  decked  with  flow«T«. 

So  saying,  fh>m  the  place  of  death  he  led 
The  silent  Prince.     But  lately,  he  pursued. 
Llewelyn  was  my  guest,  thy  favourite  boy. 
For  thy  sake  and  his  own,  it  was  my  hope 
That  at  Mathraval  he  would  make  his  home : 
He  had  not  needed  then  a  Other's  love. 
But  he,  I  know  not  on  what  enterprise. 
Was  brooding  ever;  and  those  secret  thoogAti 
Drew  him  away.     God  prosper  the  brawe  bay  ! 
It  were  a  happy  day  for  this  poor  land 
If  e'er  Llewelyn  mount  his  rightful  throne. 

safety,  was  sUin  aot  ter  off,  at  a  place  called  Mm4ek  Cru-» 
lorteerth.  On  his  shield  Is  Inscribed,  *  Hie  iant  Si«m^'  '  > 
Cough's  Camden. 

Mr.  Cough  has  certainly  been  mlstakesi  mtifrahig  ««r  • ' 
these  monuments,  If  not  both.  What  he  suppoanrf  t«>  W  lt.* 
Imago  of  St.  Monaoel  is  the  monomenul  stoat  of  seM#  teM  • 
of  distinction,  the  flgtire  being  reennibcot.  wttb  tho  bM  « 
joined,  and  ;be  feet  resting  upon  some  aof»aL  Aad  t: 
letters  whick  he  read  for  Btwaid.  art  plately  Et 
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THE   GORSEDD. 

.   Thc  place  of  meeting  was  a  high  hill-top,  i 
Nor  boirer'd  with  trees  nor  broken  by  the  plough. 
Remote  from  bmnan  dwellings  and  the  stir 
(>f  human  life,  and  open  to  the  breath 
And  to  tiM  eye  of  Heaven.     In  days  of  old. 
There  bad  the  circling  stones  been  planted  ;  there. 
From  earliest  ages,  the  primeval  lore, 

!   Thrw^b  Bard  to  Bard  with  reverence  handed  down 
They  whom  to  wonder,  or  the  love  of  song, 
(>r  reverence  of  their  fothers'  ancient  rites 
Drew  thither,  stood  without  the  ring  of  stones. 

'    Cfveilloc  entered  to  the  initiate  Bards, 
Himself,  albeit  his  hands  were  stain'd  with  war, 
Initiate;  ibr  the  Order,  in  the  lapse 
Of  years  and  in  their  nation's  long  decline 

\   From  the  first  rigour  of  their  purity 
Siraewhat  bad  fidlen.^    The  Masters  of  the  Song 
Were  dad  fai  ature  robes,  for  in  that  hue 
Deduced  from  Heaven,  which  o'er  a  sinful  world 
Spreads  its  eternal  canopy  serene. 
Meet  onblem  did  the  ancient  Sages  see 
Of  unity  and  peace  and  spotless  truth. 

Within  (he  stones  of  Federation  there, 
,    On  the  green  turf,  and  under  the  blue  sky, 
I   A  noble  band,  the  Bards  of  Britain  stood, 
I   Their  tieads  In  reverence  bare,  and  bare  of  foot 
A  deathless  brotherhood  !  Cjrvellioc  there. 
Lord  of  the  Hirlas ;  Llywarc  there  was  seen, 
And  old  Cynddelow,  to  whose  lofty  song. 
So  many  a  time  amid  his  father's  court 
'    Resigning  up  his  soul,  had  Madoc  given 

The  flow  of  feeUng  loose.     But  Madoc's  heart 
'    Was  full ;  old  feelings  and  remembrances. 
And  thoughts  from  which  was  no  escape,  arose  ; 
He  was  not  there  to  whose  sweet  lay,  so  oft. 


>  Tbe  Bardie  meetinKt,  or  GoneddaUt  were  held  In  the 
ofwn  air,  od  aoompicucKU  plan,  while  the  sun  was  above  the 
Ivirtzoo  ;  for  tbejr  were  to  perform  every  thing  in  the  rye  qf 
ttgki,  and  m  tkeface  qf  the  tun.  The  place  was  set  apart  by 
formiar  a  Circle  of  Stonea,  with  a  large  itone  In  the  middle, 
br^ide  which  tbe  presiding  Bard  itood.  This  was  termed 
C^tf  cyagra/r,  or  the  Circle  of  Federation,  and  the  middle 
stone  Maen  IJog^  tbe  Stone  of  Covenant. 

Mr.  Owen's  rer;  curious  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
Llyware  Hen  baa  supplied  me  with  materials  fbr  the  account 
of  tbe  Oonedd,  introduced  in  tbe  poem.  That  it  might  be  as 
Mxur^easpoasible,  be  bbnself  and  Edward  Williams  the  Bard 
did  mte  Ibe  Carour  of  examining  It.  To  their  knowledge  and 
CO  that  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  historian  of  the  Anglo.$axons, 
and  to  tbe  liberality  and  friendliness  with  which  thejr  have 
etrr  been  willing  to  assist  me  therewith,  I  am  greatly  and 
tariooaly  Indebted. 

Tbe  Bard  at  these  meetings  wore  the  dlstingulshtaig  dress 
of  Ms  order  t  a  robe  of  sky  blue,  as  an  emblem  of  truth,  being 
osiieohmrod,  and  also  as  a  type,  that,  amid  the  storms  of  the 
mmwi  VMM,  be  vast  assume  tbe  serenity  of  the  unclouded 
sky.  'Ae  dices  of  tbe  Ovfdtf,  the  third  onier,  or  first  into 
wirfcb  the  canAdate  caold  be  admitted,  was  green.  The 
I,  the  Dlsei^es,  wore  a  variegated  dress  of  blue, 
and  Wbtte.  tbe  three  Bardic  colours,  vhite  being  the 
dress  «f  the  Drrids,  who  were  the  second  order.    Tbe  bards 


With  all  a  brother's  fond  delight,  he  lov'd 

To  Usten, . .  Hoel  was  not  there  I . .  the  hand 

That  once  so  well,  amid  the  triple  chords, 

Moved  in  the  rapid  mase  of  haxmony. 

It  had  no  motion  now ;  the  lips  were  dumb 

Which  knew  all  tones  of  passion  ;  and  that  heart. 

That  warm,  ebullient  heart,  was  cdd  and  stillt 

Upon  its  bed  of  clay.     He  look'd  around. 

And  there  was  no  fiuniliar  countenance, 

None  but  Cynddelow's  ftce,  which  he  had  learnt 

In  childhood,  and  old  age  bad  set  its  mark. 

Making  unsightly  alteration  there. 

Another  generation  had  sprung  up. 

And  made  him  feel  how  fast  the  days  of  roan 

Flow  by,  how  soon  their  number  is  told  out 

He  knew  not  then  that  Llywarc's  lay  should  give 

His  future  fiune ;  his  spirit  on  the  past 

Brooding,  beheld  with  no  forefeeling  joy 

The  rising  sons  of  song,  who  there  essay'd 

Their  eaglet  flight.     But  there  among  the  youth 

In  the  green  vesture  of  their  earliest  rank. 

Or  with  the  aspirants  clad  in  motley  garb. 

Young  Benvras  stood ;  and,  one  whose  favoured  race 

Heaven  with  the  hereditary  power  had  blest. 

The  (dd  (jiowalchmai's  not  degenerate  child  ; 

And  there  another  Einion  ;  gifted  youths. 

And  heirs  of  immortality  on  earth. 

Whose  after-strains,  through  many  a  distant  age 

Cambria  shall  boast,  and  love  the  songs  that  tell 

The  fome  of  Owen's  house. 

There,  in  the  eye 
Of  light  and  in  the  face  of  day,  the  rites 
Began.     Upon  the  stone  of  Covenant 
First,  the  sheathed  sword  was  laid  ;  the  Master  then 
Upraised  his  voice,  and  cried.  Let  them  who  seek 
The  high  degree  and  sacred  privilege 
Of  Bardic  science,  and  of  Cimbric  lore. 
Here  to  the  Bards  of  Britain  make  their  claim ! 
Thus  having  said,  the  Master  bade  the  youths 
Approach  the  place  of  peace,  and  merit  there 
The  Bard's  mat  honourable  name  s :  With  that. 


stood  within  the  circle  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  the 
ceremony  opened  by  sheathing  a  sword  and  laying  ft  on  the 
Stone  of  Covenant.  Tbe  Bardic  traditions  were  then  re- 
cited. 

*  "  By  the  principles  of  the  Order  a  Bard  was  never  to  bear 
arms,  nor  in  any  other  manner  to  become  a  party  in  any  dis- 
pute, either  political  or  religious ;  nor  was  a  naked  wrnpon 
ever  to  be  held  in  his  presence,  for  under  the  title  of  Bardd 
Ynyt  Prydam,  Bard  of  tbe  Isle  of  Britain,  he  was  recognised 
as  the  sacred  Herald  of  Peace.  Heoould  pass  unmolettrd 
from  one  country  to  another,  where  his  character  was  known ; 
and  whenever  be  ^>peared  in  his  unlcoloured  robe,  attention 
was  given  to  him  on  all  occasions ;  if  it  was  even  between 
armies  In  the  heat  of  artion,  both  parties  would  instantly 
desist." —  Ou>fn*»  Lfywarc  Urn. 

Six  of  the  elder  Bards  are  enumerated  In  the  Triads  as 
having  home  arms  in  violation  of  their  Order ;  but  Ip  these 
latter  days  the  perversion  had  become  more  frequent  Mei- 
ler,  tbe  Bard  of  Grufydd  ab  Cynaa.  distinguished  himself  in 
war ;  Gyndddw.  Brpdydd  Mm%pr,  the  Great  Bard,  was  emi- 
nent fbr  his  valour ;  and  Owalebmal  boasts  in  one  of  his 
poems  that  he  had  defended  the  Mardies against  tbe  Saxons." 
^Wtu^Ttnglon* 

*  No  people  seem  to  have  understood  the  poetical  charac- 
ter so  well  as  tbe  Welsh ;  witness  their  Triads. 

**  The  three  prlnaiy  requisites  of  poetical  Genius  i  aa  eye 
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Heirs  and  transmittors  of  the  ancient  light, 
The  youths  advanced ;  they  heard  the  Cimhric  lore,i 
From  earliest  days  preserved ;  they  struck  their  harps, 
And  each  in  due  succession  raised  the  song. 

Last  of  the  aspirants,  as  of  greener  years. 
Young  Caradoc  advanced ;  his  lip  as  yet 
Scarce  darlcen'd  with  its  down,  his  flaxen  locks 
Wreathed  in  contracting  ringlets  waving  low ; 
Bright  were  his  large  blue  eyes,  and  kindled  now 
With  that  same  passion  that  inflamed  his  cheek  ; 
Yet  in  his  cheek  there  was  the  sickliness 
Which  thought  and  feeling  leave,  wearing  away 
The  hue  of  youth.     Inclining  on  his  harp, 
He,  while  his  comrades  in  probation  song 
Approved  their  claim,  stood  hearkening,  as  it  seem'd. 
And  yet  like  unintelligible  sounds 


that  cao  see  Nature,  a  heart  that  can  feel  Nature,  and  a  reso- 
lution  that  dares  follow  Nature. 

"  The  three  foundations  of  Genius :  the  gift  of  God,  man's 
exertion,  and  the  events  of  life. 

"  The  three  indispensables  of  Genius ;  understanding,  feel- 
ing, and  perseverance. 

*'  The  three  things  which  constitute  a  poet ;  genlui,  know, 
ledge,  and  impulse. 

'*  The  three  things  that  enrich  Genius  {  contentment  of 
mind,  the  cherishing  of  good  thoughts,  and  exercising  the 
memory."— £.  Williams't  Poems.    Oweh'i  Lytrarc  Hen. 

1  *'  The  Welsh  have  always  called  themselves  Cyfnrjft  of 
which  the  strictly  literal  meaning  is  Aborigines.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Cimbri  of  the 
ancients :  they  call  their  language  Cffmraegt  the  Primitive 
Tongue."— £.  Hilliam's  Poems. 

*  **  Gavran,  the  son  of  Aeddan  Vradog  ab  Dymwal  Hen, 
a  chieftain  of  distinguished  celebrity  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century.  Gavran,  CadwaUon,  and  Gwenddolau,  were  the 
heads  of  the  three  faithful  tribes  of  Britain.  The  family  of 
Gavran  obtained  that  title  by  accompanying  him  to  sea  to 
discover  some  islands,  which,  by  a  traditionary  memorial, 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Gwerdomum  IMon^  or  the 
green  Islands  of  the  Ocean.  This  expedition  was  not  heard 
of  afterwards,  and  the  situation  of  those  Islands  became  lost 
to  the  Britons.  This  event,  the  voyage  of  Merddin  Emryi 
with  the  twelve  Bards,  and  the  expedition  of  Madoc,  were 
called  the  three  losses  by  disappearance." — Cambrian  Bio- 
graphy. 

Of  these  Islands,  or  Green  Spots  of  the  Floods,  there  are 
some  singular  superstitions.  They  are  the  abode  of  the 
Tjfluffth  Trg,  or  the  Fair  Family,  the  souls  of  the  virtuous 
Druids,  who,  not  having  been  Christians,  cannot  enter  the 
Christian  heaven,  but  enjoy  this  heaven  of  their  own.  They 
however  discover  a  love  of  mischief,  neither  becoming  happy 
Spirits,  nor  consistent  with  their  original  character ;  for  they 
love  to  visit  the  earth,  and,  seising  a  man,  inquire  whether  he 
will  travel  above  wind,  roid  wind,  or  below  wind  i  above  wind 
is  a  giddy  and  terrible  passage,  below  wind  is  through  bush 
and  bralce  ;  the  middle  is  a  safe  course.  But  the  spell  of  se- 
curity is,  to  catch  hold  of  the  grass,  for  these  beings  have  not 
power  to  destroy  a  blade  of  grass.  In  their  b«>tt<*r  moods  they 
come  over  and  carry  the  Welsh  in  their  boats.  He  who  visits 
these  islands  imagines  on  his  return  that  he  has  been  absent 
only  a  few  hours,  when,  in  truth,  whole  centuries  have 
passed  away. 

If  you  t&ke  a  turf  Arom  St.  David's  church-yard,  and 
stand  upon  It  on  the  sea-shore,  you  behold  these  islands.  A 
man  once,  who  had  thus  obtained  sight  of  them,  immediately 
put  to  sea  to  find  them ;  but  they  disappeared,  and  his  search 
was  in  vain.  He  returned,  looked  at  them  again  from  the 
encli.'uit.ud  turf,  again  set  saH,  and  failed  again.    The  third 


He  heard  the  symphony  and  voice  attuned  ; 
Even  in  such  feelings  as,  all  undefined. 
Come  with  the  flow  of  waters  to  the  soul. 
Or  with  the  motions  of  the  moonlight  sky. 
But  when  his  bidding  came,  he  at  the  call 
Arising  from  that  dreamy  mood,  advanced. 
Threw  back  his  mantle,  and  began  the  lay. 

Where  are  the  sons  of  Gavran  ?  where  his  tribe 
The  faithful  >  ?  following  their  beloved  chief. 
They  the  Green  Islands  of  the  Ocean  sought ; 
Nor  human  tongue  hath  told,  nor  human  car. 
Since  from  the  silver  shores  they  went  their  way. 
Hath  heard  their  fortunes.     In  his  crystal  Arte, 
Whither  sail'd  Merlin  with  bis  band  of  Bards, 
Old  Merlin,  master  of  the  mystic  lore  ?> 
BeUke  his  crystal  Ark,  instinct  with  life. 


time  he  took  the  turf  into  his  vessel,  and  stood  opon  it  tin  be 
reached  them. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Arran  More,  the  largest  of  tbe  s^i* . 
isles  of  Arran,  on  the  coast  of  Galway,  are  persuaded  th  : 
in  a  clear  day  they  can  see  Hy  Brasait,  the  EDduDtnl  li!a>l. 

from  the  coast,  the  Paradise  of  tbe  Pagan  Iriah  " Caii  • 

tanea  de  Rebus  Hibemieis.    Beattford's  Ancient  T^pagrapky   ' 
(^Ireland. 

General  Vallancey  relates  a  different  history  of  this  ••u   • 
perstition.    **  The  old  Irish,"  he  says,  **say,  that  great  \v\ 
of  Ireland  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sc«,  and  that  the  wat^r^ 
part  often  rises,  and  is  frequently  to  be  seen  oo  tbe  bc>n.<  >r. 
from  the  Northern  coast.    On  the  North-west  of  the  u't-i^ 
they  call  this  enchanted  country  Tir  Budi,  or  the  cix  >  1 
Hud,  believing  that  the  city  stands  there  which  oisre  p<»-   { 
sessed  all  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  that  its  key  lies  bur  ^ 
under  some  druidical  monument.     When  Mr.  Burtnn.  :a 
1765,  went  in  search  of  the  Ogham  monument,  called  Ci>»itrr't 
Tomb,  on  Callan  mountain,  the  people  could  not  be  ««. 
vinced  that  the  search  was  made  after  an  inscription*  but  i»-   i 
sisted  that  he  was  seeking  after  an  Enchanted  Key  that  Uj   • 
buried  with  the  Hero,  and  which,  when  found,  would  ie«tinr   j 
the  Enchanted  City  to  its  former  splendour,  and  convert  tl 
moory  heights  of  Callan  mountain  into  rich  and  fnorJ 
plains.    They  expect  great  riches  whenever  this  dty  u  «ii>- 
covered." 

This  enchanted  country  is  called  0  BreasO,  or  O  &v^•l, 
which,  according  to  General  Vallancey *s  interpretation,  ^u- 
nifies  the  Iloyai  Island.  He  says  it  is  evidently  the  lt«t  c:? 
of  Arabian  story,  visited  by  their  fabulous  prophet  Uiiod, .  . 
the  City  and  Paradise  of  Item  !  He  comparea  this  tndit  >'  • 
with  the  remarks  of  Whiteburst  on  the  Giant's  Cau«e«i>. 
and  suspects  that  It  refers  to  the  lost  Atlantis,  which  VI  hitr- 
hurst  thinks  perhaps  existed  there. 

Is  that  remarkable  phenomenon,  known  In  Sicily  by  t^* 
name  of  Morgaine  le  Fay's  works,  ever  witnessed  on  th* 
coast  of  Ireland  ?  If  so,  the  superstition  is  explalocd  b;  «x 
actual  apparition.  —  I  had  not,  when  this  note  was  wnttrx 
seen  Mr.  I<atbam's  account  of  a  similar  pbracnenoa  «: 
Hastings,  (Phil.  Trans.  1798),  which  completeiy  e»tal4:«.sc« 
what  I  had  here  coujectured.  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  his  remarit 
on  it,  says  the  same  thing  has  been  seen  (nm  BitMd«ta.n.  ■ 
and  that  these  appearances  are  much  mora  fr«9«Msit  aai 
general  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

3  The  name  of  Merlin  has  been  so  canonised  fay  AKrct^ 
and  our  diviner  Spenser,  that  it  would  have  been  a  b«n»y  m 
poetry  to  have  altered  it  to  lu  genuine  ortbosrapbj. 

Merddin  was  tae  bard  of  Emrys  Wledlg,  tbe  Ambroatus  ^ 
Saxon  history,  by  whose  command  be  erected  StoorWv^-r 
in  memory  of  the  Plot  of  the  Long  Knives,  wbsn«  b;  i. « 
treachery  of  Gwrytheym,  or  Vortigem.and  the  .Saxooa.  |S-"V 
hundred  British  chiefs  were  massacred.    He  boUt  tt  ao  u  .• 


MADOC  IN  WALES. 
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Obedient  to  the  mighty  Master,  Kach*d 
The  land  of  the  DexNuted ;  there,  belike, 


■ite  of  a  fomier  Circle.  The  itnietore  Itself  aflbrdf  proof 
thai  It  auiDoC  hare  been  raised  much  earlier,  inaimuch  u  it 
drrtates  fhm  the  original  principle  of  Bardic  circlet,  where 
DO  appearanee  of  art  was  to  be  admitted.  Those  of  Avebury, 
StmCoD-Drew,  Keewick,  ftc.  exemplify  this.  It  is  called  by 
the  Wdsfa  GwaUh  Smry$t  the  work  of  Ambrosius.  Drayton's 
rvproadi,  Cherefbre,  ii  01  founded, 

**  ni  dkl  thoae  mighty  men  to  trust  thee  with  their  story, 
Thoa  hast  forgot  their  names  who  reared  thee  for  their 
flory." 

The  Wdsh  tradltiaBa  say  that  Merddln  made  a  House  of 
GlaM,  in  which  he  went  to  sea,  accompanied  by  the  Nine 
CylTcirdd  Barda,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  This  was  one 
of  the  Tlirwe  disappearances  from  the  isle  of  Britain.  Merddin 
is  also  ooe  of  the  Three  prlnd pal  Christian  Bards  of  Britain ; 
Mcrddta  WyUt  and  Tsliealn  are  the  other  two Cambrian 


A  diving  House  of  Glass  is  also  introduced  in  the  Spanish 
Rouiance  of  Alexander,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  latb 
century,  by  loan  Lorenzo  Segura  de  Astorga:  — 

**  Unas  fadanas  suelen  let  gentes  retraer, 
Koa  yaz  en  escrito,  i  es  grave  de  creet ; 
Si  es  vcrdat  6  non,  yo  non  he  y  que  veer, 
Pero  no  lo  qulero  en  olvldo  poner. 

**  Dicco  que  por  saber  que  been  los  pcscados, 
Como  viven  los  chicos  entre  los  mas  granados, 
Fiso  cuba  de  vidrio  con  puntos  blcn  cerrados, 
McCios  CD  ella  dentro  con  dos  de  sus  criados. 

**  Bstoa  ftnon  catados  de  todos  los  meiores, 
For  tal  que  non  oviessen  dona  los  traedores, 
Ca  que  el  6  que  ellos  avrien  aguardadores, 
Kon  fiirien  i  sus  guisas  los  males  revoltores. 

**  Fn  de  bona  betume  la  cuba  agtiisada, 
Fo  coo  booas  cadenas  Men  presa  6  caliada, 
Fu  con  priegos  flrmes  i  las  naves  pregada, 
Que  fonder  non  se  podiesse  e  estodiesse  colgada. 


que  quinxe  dias  lo  dexassen  hy  durar. 
Las  naves  am  todesto  pensassen  de  tost  andar, 
Assas  podrle  en  esto  satwr  i  mesurar, 
Xetrla  eo  escrito  los  secretos  del  mar. 

'  La  cuba  (ue  fecha  en  quel  Rey  acia, 
A  los  unof  pesaba,  i  los  otros  plada : 
nen  cnidaban  algunos  que  nunca  ende  saldria, 
Mas  dettaiado  era  que  en  mar  non  morirla 

'  Aodabal  boo  Rey  eo  su  casa  oerrada, 
8eia  grant  ooraaon  en  angosta  posada ; 
Veia  ioda  la  mar  de  pescados  poblada. 
Ho  es  bestia  nel  sie^o  que  non  fus  y  trobada. 

'  Nob  vtve  en  el  mondo  nenguna  creatura 
Qua  non  cria  la  mar  semeiante  flgura ; 
Tnen  eoemiaades  entre  si  por  natura, 
Loa  ftiertes  i  los  flacos  danles  mala  ventura. 


vio  el  Rey  en  aquellas  andadas 
echan  los  unos  i  los  otros  celadas 
que  ende  foron  presas  6  sossacadas, 
deseat  aca  por  el  sicglo  usadas. 

se  acogieo  al  Rey  los  pescados 
si  loa  ovies  el  Bey  por  sublngados. 


They  in  the  clime  of  immortality. 
Themselves  immortal,  drink  the  gales  of  bliss. 


Venien  fasta  la  cuba  todos  cabezcolgados, 
Tremian  todos  antel  como  mosos  moiades. 

**  Juraba  Alexandre  per  lo  su  diestro  Uado, 
Que  nunca  fiira  domes  meior  accompannado ; 
De  los  pueblos  del  mar  tovose  por  pagado, 
Contaba  que  avle  grant  emperio  ganado. 

"  Otra  Ikdana  vio  en  essos  pobladores, 
Vio  que  los  maiores  oomien  i  los  menores, 
Los  chicos  £  los  grandes  tenienos  por  sennores, 
Maltraen  los  mas  Aiertes  6.  los  que  son  menores. 

**  Dis  el  Rey,  soberbla  es  en  todolos  lugaivs, 
Forcia  es  enna  Herra  £  dentro  ennos  mares : 
Las  aves  esso  mismo  non  se  catan  por  pares, 
Dios  confunda  tal  vldo  que  tien  tantos  lugares. 

'*  Nacio  entre  los  angelos  i  flto  muchos  caer, 
Arram61os  Dios  per  la  tierra,  %  dioles  grant  poder. 
La  mesnada  non  puede  su  derecho  aver 
Ascondlo  la  cabexa,  non  osaba  parecer. 

"  Quien  mas  puede  mas  face,  non  de  Men,  mas  de  mal, 
Quien  mas  fi  aver  mas  quier,  i  morre  por  ganal ; 
Non  veeria  de  su  grado  nenguno  si  igual : 
Mal  peccado,  nenguno  no  es  £  Dios  leal. 

**  Las  aves  6  las  bestias,  los  omes,  los  pescados, 
Todos  son  entre  si  4  bandos  derramados ; 
De  vicio  6  de  soberbia  son  todos  entregados, 
Los  Hacos  de  loa  fuertes  andan  dcsafiados. 

**  Se  como  sabel  Rey  bien  todesto  osmar 
Quitiesse  assimismo  £  derechas  iulgar, 
Bien  debie  un  poco  su  lengua  refrenar. 
Que  en  tant  fleru  grandias  non  qulsiesse  andar. 

**  De  so  gradol  Rey  mas  oviera  estado 
Mas  k  sus  criasones  faclesles  pesado ; 
Teroiendo  la  ocasion  que  suel  venir  privado, 
Sacaronlo  bien  ante  del  termino  passado." 

The  sweet  flow  of  language  and  metre  in  so  early  a  poem  is 
very  remarkable ;  but  no  modem  language  can  boast  of  monu- 
ments  so  early  and  so  valuable  as  the  Spanish*  To  attempt  to 
versiiy  this  passage  would  be  laborious  and  unprofitable.  Its 
import  is  that  Alexander,  being  desirous  to  see  how  (he  Fish 
lived,  and  in  what  manner  the  great  Fish  behaved  to  the 
Iktle  ones,  ordered  a  vessel  of  glass  to  be  made,  and  fastened 
with  long  chains  to  his  ships,  that  it  might  not  sink  too  deep. 
He  entered  it  with  two  chosen  servants,  leaving  orders  that 
the  ships  should  continue  their  course,  and  draw  him  up  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  days.  The  vessel  had  been  made  perfectly 
water-tight.  He  descended,  and  found  the  fish  as  curious  to 
see  him  as  he  had  been  to  see  the  fish.  They  crowded  round 
his  machine,  and  trembled  before  him  as  if  he  had  been  their 
conqueror,  so  that  he  thought  he  had  acquired  another  em- 
pire. But  Alexander  perceived  the  same  system  of  tyranny 
fai  the  water  as  on  the  land,  the  great  eat  the  little,  and  the 
little  eat  the  less ;  upon  which  tyranny  he  made  sundry  moral 
observations,  which  would  have  come  with  more  propriety 
from  any  other  person  than  from  himself.  However,  he 
observed  the  various  devices  which  were  used  for  catching 
fish,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  have  been 
used  in  the  world  ever  since.  His  people  were  afraid  some 
accident  might  happen,  and  drew  him  up  long  before  the 
fifteen  days  were  expired. 

The  Poet  himself  does  not  believe  this  story.    "  People 
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SOUTHETS  WORKS. 


Which  o'erFlathinnU  >  liKtthe  eternal  spring, 
Blending  whatever  odoon  make  the  gale 
Of  evening  sweet,  whatever  melody 
Charms  the  wood-traveller.  In  their  high  rnoTd  halls 
There,  with  the  Chleft  of  other  days,  feel  they 
The  mingled  joy  pervade  tiiem  P  . .  Or  beneath 
The  mid-sea  waters,  did  that  crystal  Ark 
Down  to  the  secret  depths  of  Ocean  plunge 
Its  fated  crew?  Dwell  they  in  coral  bowers 
With  Mermaid  loves,  teaching  thehr  paramours 
The  songs  that  stir  the  sea,  or  make  the  ^nds 
Hush,  and  the  waves  be  still?  In  fields  of  Joy 
Have  they  their  home,  where  central  fires  maintain 
Perpetual  summer,  and  an  emerald  light 
Pervades  the  green  tnmaluoent  element  ?  * 


lay  so,"  he  layi,  "  but  it  It  not  Id  writing,  and  It  is  a  thing 
difficult  to  believe.  It  Ib  not  my  buttocu  to  examine  whether 
it  be  true  or  not,  but  1  do  not  choose  to  pass  It  over  un- 
noticed.** The  same  story  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr. 
Coleridge  in  one  of  the  oldest  German  poems  ;  and  what  Is 
more  remarkable.  It  is  mentloQed  by  one  of  the  old  Wrish 
burd*.  —  Davir$'t  Celtic  Raearcke*^  p.  196.  Jests,  and  the 
fictions  of  romance  and  superstition,  seem  to  have  travelled 
I    everywhere. 

1  Flath-lniiis,  the  Noble  Island,  lies  surroimded  wltfc  tem- 
pests In  the  Western  Ocean.  I  fear  the  aecount  of  this  Para* 
dise  is  but  ifiocryphai  at  U  rests  upon  the  ertdeoce  of  Mac* 
pherson,  and  hat  every  Internal  mark  of  a  modem  fiction. 

**  In  former  days  there  lived  In  Skerr*  a  magician  t  of  high 
renown.  The  blast  of  wind  waited  for  his  commands  at  the 
gate ;  he  rode  the  tempest,  and  the  troubled  wave  offered  It- 
self as  a  pillow  for  his  repose.  His  eye  followed  the  sun  by 
day ;  his  thoughts  travelled  ft-om  star  to  star  In  the  season  of 
night ;  he  thirsted  after  things  unseen  i  he  sighed  over  the 
narrow  circle  which  tarrounded  his  dayi :  be  often  sat  in  si- 
lence beneath  the  sound  of  hit  groves ;  and  he  blamed  the 
careless  billows  that  rolled  between  him  and  the  Green  Itle 
of  the  West. 

**  One  day,  as  the  Magician  of  Skerr  sat  thoughtful  upon  a 
rock,  a  storm  arose  on  the  sea :  a  cloud,  under  whose  squally 
skirts  the  foaming  waters  complained,  rushed  suddenly  into 
the  bay,  and  (Vom  Its  dark  womb  at  once  Issued  forth  a  boat, 
with  Its  white  sails  bent  to  the  wind,  and  hung  around  with  a 
hundred  moving  oars.  But  it  wai  destitute  of  mariners. 
Itself  seeming  to  Uve  and  move.  An  anusoal  terror  selied 
the  aged  Magician  }  he  beard  a  voice  though  be  saw  no  hu- 
man form.  *  Arise  1  behold  the  boat  of  the  heroes  !  arise, 
and  see  the  Green  Isle  of  those  who  have  passed  away  1 ' 

**  He  felt  a  strange  force  on  his  Ilrobs :  he  saw  no  person, 
but  he  moved  to  the  boat ;  immediately  the  wind  changed ; 
In  the  bosom  of  the  cloud  he  sailed  away.  Seven  days 
gleamed  faintly  round  him,  seven  nights  added  their  gloom  to 
his  darkness :  his  ears  were  stimned  with  shrill  voices ;  the 
dull  murmurs  of  winds  passed  him  on  either  side ;  he  slept 
not,  but  his  eyee  were  not  heavy  \  he  ate  not,  but  he  was  not 
hungry :  on  the  eighth  day  tlia  waives  vwelled  into  moun- 
tains ;  the  boat  was  rocked  violently  (Vom  side  to  side ;  the 
darkness  thickened  around  him,  when  a  thousand  voices  at 
once  cried  aloud,  The  Isle  1  the  Isle !  The  billows  opened 
wide  before  him  ;  the  calm  land  of  the  departed  rushed  In 
light  OQ  his  eyes. 

**  It  wai  not  a  light  that  daisied,  bat  a  pure,  distinguishing, 
aad  placid  light,  which  called  forth  every  obiect  to  view  in 
their  most  perfect  Ibnn.  The  Isle  spread  large  before  him 
like  a  pleasing  dream  of  the  soul,  where  distance  fades  not  on 
the  tight,  where  nearaeta  fotlguet  not  the  eye.    It  had  iti 


•  %\mw  ■VmlSw,  fa  fOMnlp  •  rock  hi  Iht  Ot'san. 
t  A  imglcim  It  cAltad  DnMh  In  (bt  f)»i-ltc. 


Twice  have  the  sons  of  Britata  left  her  sImni, 
As  the  fledged  eaglets  quit  their  native  nest ; 
Twice  over  ocean  have  her  CeaHcas  sons 
For  ever  sailed  away.     AgaJa  they  launch 
Their  vessels  to  the  deep . . .  Who  numnfa  tte  hart:? 
The  son  of  Owen,  the  beloved  Prince, 
Who  never  for  iqjustioe  rear*d  his  arm. 
Respects  his  enterprise,  ye  Ocean  Waves  I 
Te  Winds  of  Heaven,  waift  Madoc  on  his  wi^  I 
The  Waves  of  Ocean,  and  the  Winds   of  Bsavra, 
Became  his  ministers,  and  Midoc  ft»nd 
The  world  he  sought 

li^lio  seeks  the  better  land  ? 
Who  mounts  the  vessel  for  a  world  of  peace  ? 
He  who  hath  f^It  the  throb  of  pride,  to  hear 


gently-tloping  hills  of  green,  nor  did  they  whMly 
clouds  ;  but  the  clouds  were  bright  and  trwieparem,  i 
involved  in  Itt  boiora  the  lottree  of  a  ttrcam,  .  .  a  1 
stream,  which,  wandering  down  the  sleep,  was  like  thif 
notes  of  the  halCtouched  harp  to  the  disUat  ear.  Tbr  (al- 
leys were  open  and  free  to  the  ooaaa;  tree*  leaded  ect 
leavea,  which  soareely  wav«d  to  the  Uglit  brarar,  w«rw  sme. 
tered  on  the  green  declivities  and  rlttat  groaDd;  tte  nidp 
winds  walked  not  on  the  mountain ;  oo  aCorai  look  its  «aw 
through  the  sky.  All  wat  calm  and  bright ;  the  pure  sua  nf 
Autumn  shone  fVom  bis  blue  sky  on  the  ftelda  ;  he  bast«£.'i 
not  to  the  West  for  repose,  nor  wat  he  teeo  to  riae  from  v  « 
Eatt :  he  sits  In  bis  mid-day  height,  and  looks  obliquri^  u« 
the  Noble  Isle. 

"  In  each  valley  to  its  tlovmoving  ttream  ;  the  p«iw  «tfm 
twell  over  the  bank,  yet  abstain  fhm  the  Adds  ;  tbeaba%«r» 
disturb  them  not,  nor  are  they  lessened  by  the  heat  \d  U- 
sun.  On  the  rising  hill  are  the  balls  of  the  departed,  .  .  tte 
high-roofed  dwellings  of  the  heroes  of  old. 

'*  The  departed,  according  to  the  Tale,  retained.  In  tW  wMe 
of  their  happiness,  a  warm  aftetion  for  their  comcry  md 
living  friends.  Tbey  sometimes  visited  the  dnt ;  asai  Jbf  tW 
latter,  as  the  Bard  expresses  it,  tbey  were  transioi^r  sara  m 
the  hour  of  peril,  and  etpedally  on  the  sear  apinwaiil  «f 
death ;  it  was  then  that  at  midnight  the  death  detatrd.  u 
use  the  words  of  the  Tale,  were  suddenly  awakened  \^  4 
strange  knocking  at  their  gates  :  It  was  then  that  they  b<  &-<.; 
the  Indistinct  voice  of  their  departed  friends  calllag  tk^c- 
away  to  the  Noble  Isle ;  *  a  sudden  joy  rushed  in  vpoa  tiw  r 
mlndt,  and  that  pleasing  melancholy  which  looks  forwarl  t. 
happineat  In  a  distant  land.'  **— JfecpAersea't  /jsfra^KCk* 
to  the  History  iff  Great  Britain. 

**  The  softer  sex,  among  the  Celt*.**  be  adds,  **  paaaed  w*k 
their  fk'lends  to  the  fortunate  Islea ;  their  beauty  imx^mtd. 
with  the  change,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Baid.  the) 
were  ruddy  lights  In  the  Island  of  Joy.** 

*  I  have  supplied  Merlin  with  light  when  be  arrlvad  at  k« 
world  of  Mermanklnd,  but  not  for  his  sidmMrtaie  voyafr :  1«< 
Paracelsus  do  this. 

**  Urim  and  Thummlm  were  the  Fhnoeepbcr*t  SloBe.  «W 
It  was  this  which  gave  light  in  the  Ark. 

"  For  God  commanded  Noah  to  make  a  diitf  Ugbk  to  tw 
Ark,  which  tome  take  for  a  window.  But  alme  eke  T«ni 
lalth,  **  Day  and  night  shall  no  noreceate {*'  It  ae«s«  <  «  « 
then  erase,  and  therefore  there  could  be  do  eatarfov  Ugkt. 

**  The  Kabbis  any,  that  the  Hebrew  void  Tnhai,  wk^  tW 
Chaldees  translate  Nebcr,  it  only  to  be  found  te 
Other  Hebrew  doctors  believe  It  to  kavw  been 
itone  hung  up  In  the  Ark,  which  gave  Ugbt  to  all  ilviog  ci 
tures  therein.  This  the  greatest  carbuncle  touM  not  d<v  r*  - 
any  predoas  stone  which  Is  only  naturaL  But  the  rn'^m^st 
Spirit,  flxed  in  a  trantpamit  body,  thiaes  like  Che  eve  i 
glory,  and  this  was  the  light  which  God  eanmacHled  Kmh  ti 
make."-»P«rtta0Ai»f*t  UrHnmnd  71i 
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Oar  oldlOintiloiiaaiiiials;  who  was  taught 
To  li^  Ums  fiune  of  Arthnr,  to  rtTere 
Great  Caratach's  tiDeonqoer'd  soul,  and  call 
That  ipaUant  chief  his  countryman,  who  led 
The  wrath  of  Britain  from  her  chalky  shores 
To  driTc  the  Roman  robber.     He  who  loves 
Hb  ooontjy,  and  who  feels  his  country's  shame ; 
Who^  bones  amid  a  land  of  servitude 
Could  never  rest  in  peace ;  who  if  he  saw 
lib  ddUrcn  slaves,  wonld  fcel  a  pang  in  Heaven, .  • 
He  mounts  the  bark«  to  Mek  for  liberty. 

Who  seeks  the  better  land  ?     The  wretched  one 
Whose  joys  are  blasted  all,  whose  heart  is  sick. 
Who  hath  no  hope,  to  whom  all  change  is  gain* 
To  whom  remembcr*d  pleasures  strike  a  pang 
That  only  guilt  should  know, . .  he  mounts  the  bark. 
The  Bard  will  mount  the  bark  of  banishment ; 
The  harp  of  Cambria  shall  in  other  lands 
RrffsnJBd  the  Cambrian  of  his  father's  fame ; . . 
The  Bard  will  seek  the  hind  of  liberty, 
The  world  of  peace. . .  O  Prince,  receive  the  Bard  I 


He  HCBamd  the  song.     His  cheek,  now  fever-flush'd 
Was  tiiin*d  to  Madoc,  and  his  asking  eye 
Lini^erVi  an  him  in  hope :  nor  llnger'd  king 
The  look  expectant ;  fbrward  sprung  the  Prince, 
.^d  mve  to  Caradoc  the  right-hand  pledge, 
And  for  the  comrade  of  his  enterprise. 
With  joyful  welcome,  hall'd  the  joyful  Bard. 

Hot  needed  now  the  Searcher  of  the  Sea 
Amioance  his  enterprize,  by  Caradoc 
In  song  announced  so  well ;  fh>m  roan  to  man 
The  busy  murmur  spread,  while  from  the  Stone 
iH  Covenant  the  sword  was  taken  up. 
And  from  the  Circle  of  the  Ceremony 
The  Baflda  went  forth*  thehr  meeting  now  fulflll'd. 
The  nottitadei  unheeding  all  beside. 
Of  Madoc  and  his  noble  enterprise 
Held  stirring  converse  on  their  homeward  way. 
And  spread  abroad  the  tidings  of  a  Land, 
Where  Plenty  dwelt  with  Liberty  and  Peace. 


XIL 

DINEVAWR. 

5$o  In  the  coort  of  Powys  pleasantly, 

With  hawk  and  hound  afield,  and  harp  in  hall, 

1  Bhj«  va»  one  of  the  brarect,  wiMst,  raoct  liberal,  and  mott 
relebnted  of  the  prlflces  of  South  Walea.  He  !•  thus  praited 
La  the  Ptmigrekia  .-— 

**  Qtria  queat  beroem  calamo  detcrlbere  tantum, 
I^BaDCm  ■!  f|M«  fidt,  modo  dvibus  HectorU  Ixutar, 
TartH  lo  hoftitas  modo  tanua  initar  AchilUi . 
Cltaa  not  patria  ten  Mxaginta  per  annoi, 
Qnot  faaaa  adea,  qooC  autra  reeepCa,  qnot  arbes, 
Sfn  fi^Xhat,  cohnncn  pacls,  Im  urbli  el  orbia, 
G^Ua  boDca,  decns  annomm,  fblmenque  doeUi, 
Qao  naqiM  paee  prior,  neqoa  fortior  alter  in  armis.** 

Id  Heaine's  Oollectioo  of  Curioua  DUcouraes,  are  these 
foDrral  ▼•taea  apoo  Lord  Rhys,  as  preserved  bj  Camden  :— 

•*  NobUe  Cambreoala  cecidit  dladema  decorts. 
Hocert  Bheaoi  otrflt,  Cambria  toU  gemit. 
SobKrabitiir.  sed  boo  moritor,  quia  lemper  habetnr 
Ipciia  egregiom  nomen  In  orbe  norum. 


The  days  went  by ;  till  Madoc,  for  his  heart 

Was  with  Cadwallon,  and  in  early  spring 

Must  he  set  forth  to  join  him  over-sea. 

Took  hb  oonstrain'd  fhreweU.     To  Dinevawr 

He  bent  his  way,  whence  many  a  time  with  Rhys  * 

Had  he  gone  forth  to  smite  the  Saxon  foe. 

The  son  of  Owen  greets  his  fiither's  fHend 

With  reverential  joy ;  nor  did  the  Lord 

Of  Dinevawr  with  cold  or  deaden'd  heart 

Welcome  the  Prince  he  loved  ;  though  not  with  joy 

Unmingled  now,  nor  the  proud  consciousness 

Which  in  the  man  of  tried  and  approved  worth 

Could  bid  an  equal  hail.     Henry  had  seen 

The  Lord  of  Dinevawr  between  his  knees 

Vow  homage ;  yea,  the  Lord  of  Dinevawr 

Had  knelt  in  homage  to  that  Saxon  king, 

Who  set  a  price  upon  his  father's  head. 

That  Saxon,  on  whose  soul  his  mother's  blood 

Cried  out  for  vengeance.     Madoc  saw  the  shame 

Which  Rhys  would  fain  have  hidden,  and,  in  grief 

For  the  degenerate  land,  rejoiced  at  heart 

That  now  another  country  was  his  home. 

Musing  on  thoughts  like  these  did  Madoc  roam 
Alone  along  the  Towy's  winding  shore. 
The  beavers  >  in  its  bank  had  hoUow'd  out 
Their  social  place  of  dwelling,  and  had  damm'd 
The  summer-current  with  their  perfect  art 
Of  instinct,  erring  not  in  means  nor  end. 
But  as  the  floods  of  spring  had  broken  down 
Their  barrier,  so  its  breaches  unrepaired 
Were  left ;  and  round  the  piles,  which,  deeper  driven. 
Still  held  their  place,  the  eddying  waters  whirl'd. 
Now  in  those  habitations  desolate 
One  sole  survivor  dwelt :  him  Madoc  saw. 
Labouring  alone,  beside  his  hermit  house; 
And  in  that  mood  of  metoncholy  thought, . . 
For  in  his  boyhood  he  had  loved  to  watch 
Their  social  work,  and  for  he  knew  that  man 
In  bloody  sport  had  well-nigh  rooted  out 
The  poor  community, . .  the  ominous  sight 
Became  a  grief  and  burthen.     Eve  came  on ; 
The  dry  leaves  rustled  to  the  wind,  and  fell 
And  floated  on  the  stream;  there  was  no  voice 
Save  of  the  moumfUl  rooks,  who  overhead 
Wing'd  their  long  line;  for  fragrance  of  sweet  flowers. 
Only  the  odour  of  the  autumnal  leaves ; . . 
All  sights  and  sounds  of  sadness.  .  .  And  the  place 
To  that  despondent  mood  was  minlstrant ; . . 

Hie  tegitur,  sed  detegitur,  quia  fama  perennia 

Non  sinit  illuatrem  toco  latere  ducem. 
Excesait  probitate  modum,  lenau  probitatem, 
-   Eloquio  aeoaum,  moriboa  eloqoium." 

Rhys  ap  Grifflth.  say  the  Chronicles,  was  uo  less  rraiark- 
able  In  courage,  than  in  the  stature  and  lineaments  of  his 
body,  wher^n  he  exceeded  most  men_i2«ya/  Tribes, 

*  When  Giraldus  Cambrensis  wrote,  that  is,  at  the  tfnie 
whereof  the  poem  treato,  the  only  Beavers  remaining  hi 
Wales  or  England  were  in  the  Towy.  **  Inter  unhrersoa 
Cambrlse,seu  etiamLoegria  fluvios,  solos  Me  (Tcirl)  oas> 
tores  habct/' 

The  Bearer  Is  mentioned  also  fai  the  kwa  of  Hoel  Dha«  and 
one  of  those  dark  deep  resting-phwes  or  pits  of  the  river  Con- 
way, which  the  Spanisrda  call  the  mmiuot  del  rio,  Is  called 
the  Bearers'  pool. 
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Among  the  hills  of  Owimeth  and  its  wilds 
And  mountain  glens,  perforce  he  cherish'd  still 
The  hope  of  mountain  liberty;  they  braced 
And  knit  the  heart  and  arm  of  hardihood ; . . 
But  here,  in  these  green  meads,  by  these  low  slopes 
And  hanging  groves,  attempered  to  the  scene, 
His  spirit  yielded.     As  he  loiter'd  on. 
There  came  toward  him  one  in  peasant  garb. 
And  call'd  his  name ; .  .  he  started  at  the  sound, 
For  he  had  heeded  not  the  man*s  approach ; 
And  now  that  sudden  and  familiar  voice 
Came  on  him,  like  a  vision.     So  he  stood 
Oaxing,  and  knew  him  not  in  the  dim  light. 
Till  he  again  cried,  Madoc ! .  .  then  he  woke, 
And  knew  the  voice  of  Ririd,  and  sprang  on. 
And  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept  for  joy 
And  sorrow. 

O  my  brother !  Ririd  cried. 
Long,  very  long  it  is  since  I  have  heard 
The  voice  of  kindness  ! .  .  Let  me  go  with  thee  1 
I  am  a  wanderer  in  my  father's  land, .  . 
Hoel  he  killed,  and  Torwerth  hath  he  slain ; 
lilewelyn  hath  not  where  to  hide  his  head 
In  his  own  kingdom ;  Bodri  is  in  chains ; . . 
Let  me  go  with  thee,  Madoc,  to  some  land 
Where  I  may  look  upon  the  sun,  nor  dread 
The  light  that  may  betray  me ;  where  at  night 
I  may  not,  like  a  hunted  beast,  rouse  up. 
If  the  leaves  rustle  over  me. 

The  Lord 
Of  Ocean  struggled  with  his  swelling  heart 
Let  me  go  with  thee  ?  . .  but  thou  didst  not  doubt 
Thy  brother  7  . .  Let  thee  go  ?  . .  with  what  a  joy, 
Ririd,  would  I  collect  the  remnant  left, . . 
The  wretched  remnant  now  of  Owen's  house. 
And  mount  the  bark  of  willing  banishment. 
And  leave  the  tyrant  to  his  Saxon  fHends, 
And  to  his  Saxon  yoke ! . .  I  urged  him  thus, 
Curb'd  down  my  angry  spirit,  and  besought 
Only  that  I  might  bid  our  brethren  come, 
And  share  my  exile ; . .  and  he  spum'd  my  prayer  I . . 
Thou  hast  a  gentle  pleader  at  his  court ; 
She  may  prevail ;  till  then  abide  thou  here ; . . 
But  not  in  this,  the  garb  of  fear  and  guilt. 
Come  thou  to  Dinevawr, .  .  assume  thyself; . . 
The  good  old  Rhys  will  bid  thee  welcome  there. 
And  the  great  Pidace.  like  a  sanctuary. 
Is  safe. '     If  then  Queen  Emma's  plea  should  fail. 
My  timely  bidding  hence  shall  summon  thee, 
When  I  shall  spread  the  saiL  . .  Nay,  hast  thou  learnt 
Suspicion  7  • .  Rhys  is  noble,  and  no  deed 
Of  treachery  ever  sullied  his  fidr  fame  I 

Madoc  then  led  his  brother  to  the  hall . 
Of  Rhys.     I  bring  to  thee  a  supplicant, 
O  King,  he  cried ;  thou  wert  my  father's  friend  I 
And  till  our  barks  be  ready  in  the  spring. 


t  Dimas  Vawr^  the  Great  Palace.  It  was  regarded  as  aa 
asylum. 

s  Properly  Gwgaa ;  but  I  have  adapted  the  orthography  to 
an  BnglUh  ejre.  This  very  characteristic  story  Is  to  be  found 
as  narrated  in  the  poem,  in  Mr.  Yorkers  curious  work  upon 
the  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales.  Gwgan's  demand  was  for  five 
pounds,  instead  of  ten  marks ;  this  Is  the  only  liberty  I  have 
taken  with  the  Cact,  except  that  of  fitting  it  to  the  business  of 


I  know  that  here  the  persecuted  son 
Of  Owen  will  be  safe. 

A  welcome  guest ! 
The  old  warrior  cried ;  by  his  good  father's  soul, 
He  is  a  welcome  guest  at  Dinevawr ! 
And  rising  as  he  spake,  he  pledged  his  hand 
In  hospitality. .  .  How  now  l  quoth  he. 
This  raiment  ill  beseems  the  princely  son 
Of  Owen  I . .  Ririd  at  his  words  was  led 
Apart ;  they  wash'd  his  feet,  they  gave  to  him 
Fine  linen  as  beseem'd  his  royal  fkcc. 
The  tunic  of  soft  texture  woven  well. 
The  broider'd  girdle,  the  broad  mantk  edged 
With  fur,  and  flowing  low,  the  bonnet  last, 
Form'd  of  some  forest  martin's  costly  spoils. 
The  Lord  of  Dinevawr  sat  at  the  dice 
With  Madoc,  when  he  saw  him  thus  arrsy'd. 
Returning  to  the  hall.     Ay  1  this  is  weU  ! 
The  noble  Chief  exckdm'd :  'tis  as  of  yore, 
When  in  Aberfhiw,  at  his  &ther's  board. 
We  sat  together,  after  we  had  won 
Peace  and  r^oicing  with  our  own  right  hands, 
By  Corwen,  where,  commlxt  with  Saxon  bkwd. 
Along  its  rocky  channel  the  dark  Dee 
RoU'd  darker  waters. . .  Would  that  all  his  house 
Had,  in  their  day  of  trouble,  thought  of  me. 
And  honour'd  me  like  this  l     David  respects 
Deheubarth's  strength,  nor  would  respect  it  less 
When  such  protection  leagued  its  cause  with  H«*Ten. 

I  had  forgot  his  messenger  I  quoth  he. 
Arising  fh>m  the  dice.     Go,  bid  him  here ! 
He  came  this  morning  at  an  il1-8tarr*d  hour. 
To  Madoc  he  pursued ;  my  laxy  grooms 
Had  let  the  hounds  play  havoc  in  my  flock. 
And  my  old  blood  was  chafed.     I*fidth,  the  King 
Hath  chosen  well  his  messenger:  . .  be  skw 
That  in  such  mood,  I  might  have  rendrr'd  him 
A  hot  and  hasty  answer,  and  hath  waited. 
Perhaps  to  David's  service  and  to  mine. 
My  better  leisure. 

Now  the  Messenger 
Enter'd  the  hall ;  Goagan  of  Fowys-land,* 
He  of  Caer-Einion  was  it,  who  was  charged 
From  Gwyneth  to  Deheubarth ;  a  brave  man 
Of  copious  speech.     He  told  the  ro}'al  soo 
Of  Gryffidd,  the  descendant  of  the  line 
Of  Rhys-ab-Tudyr  mawr,  that  he  came  there 
From  David,  son  of  Owen,  of  the  stock 
Of  kingly  Cynan.     I  am  sent,  said  he. 
With  fHendly  greeting ;  and  as  I  receive 
Welcome  and  honour,  so.  In  David's  name. 
Am  I  to  thank  the  Lord  of  Dinevawr. 


Tell  on  !  quoth  Rhys,  the  purport  and  the 
Of  this  appeal  ? 

Of  late,  some  f\]gitiTe9 


the  poem,  by  the  last  part  of  Rbys*s  reply.    The  ID 

in  which  the  Lord  of  Dinrawr  coofMsea  the 

surprised  him,  is  mentioned  more  bloDtly  by  the 

**  Gwgan  fbund  him  in  a  Ihrlons  temper,  beatliig  hd 

and  hanging  his  dogs.**    I  have  not  loat  Che  characaw  «<  t*« 

anecdote,  by  relating  the  cause  of  his  anger,  InelMA  «<  :^ 

effects. 
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-    Caaae  fh)in  tbe  South  to  Mona,  whom  tlie  King 
Rrceived  with  generous  welcome.     Some  there  were 
Who  blamed  his  royal  goodness  ;  for  they  said. 
These  were  the  sul^ects  of  a  rival  Prince, 
Who,  pcradventure,  would  with  no  such  bounty 
Cherish  a  northern  suppliant     This  they  urged, 
I  know  not  if  fiiom  memory  of  old  feuds, 
Better  forigotten,  or  in  envy.     Moved 
Hentby,  King  David  swore  he  would  not  rest 
Till  be  had  put  the  question  to  the  proof. 
Whether  wiUi  liberal  honour  the  Lord  Rhys 
Would  greet  hb  messenger ;  but  none  was  found 
Of  an  who  had  instnVd  that  evil  doubt, 

I    Beady  to  bear  the  embassy :  I  heard  it. 
And  did  my  person  tender, .  .  for  I  knew 
Tbe  nature  of  Lord  Bhys  of  Dinevawr. 

Wen !  quoth  the  Chief,  Goagan  of  Powys-land, 

,   TMs  honourable  welcome  that  thou  seekest 
Wherein  may  it  consist  ? 

>  In  giving  me, 

I   Goagan  of  Powys-land  replied,  a  horse 
Better  than  mine,  to  bear  me  home;  a  suit 
(>f  seemly  raiment,  and  ten  marks  in  coin, 

■    ^Ith  rahnent  and  two  marks  for  him  who  leads 
My  borK*s  bridle. 

For  his  sake,  said  Rhys, 
Who  sent  thee,  thou  shalt  have  the  noblest  steed 
In  all  my  studs, . .  I  double  thee  the  marks. 
And  give  the  raiment  threefold.     More  than  this, . . 
Say  thou  to  David,  that  the  guests  who  sit 
At  board  with  me,  and  drink  of  my  own  cup, 
Are  Madoc  and  Lord  Ririd.     Tell  the  King, 
That  thus  it  is  Lord  Rhys  of  Dinevawr 
Delightcth  to  do  honour  to  the  sons 
Of  Owen,  of  his  old  and  honour'd  friend. 


xnr. 

LLEWELYN. 

Faexwcll,  my  brother,  cried  the  Ocean  Chief; 
A  little  while  fkreweU  I  as  through  the  gate 
Of  Dinevawr  he  passed,  to  pass  again 
That  hospitable  threshold  never  more. 
And  thou  too  O  thou  good  old  man,  true  Mend 
(ft  Owen,  and  of  Owen's  house,  ferewell ! 
*Twin  not  be  told  me,  Rhys,  when  thy  grey  hairs 
Are  to  the  grave  gone  down ;  but  oftentimes 


I  "  A  Urgt  tract  of  fennj  country,  called  Cantrer  y 
CvMlod,  tbe  Lowland  Canton,  was,  about  the  year  500,  in- 
ondated  bf  the  aea;  for  S«itbenyn,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness, 
let  tbe  tea  through  the  dams  which  secured  It.  He  is  there- 
fore distinguished  with  Geraint  and  Gwrtheym,  under  the 
appcllatioo  of  the  Three  arrant  Drunkards.  This  district, 
which  fonns  tbe  present  Cardigan  Bay,  contained  sixteen 
prindpal  towns  of  tbe  Cymry,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  who 
sartt^Bd  tbe  Inondatioo,  fled  into  the  mountainous  parts  of 
M«Jrioo  and  Arvon.  which  were  till  then  nearly  uncultivated. 
GwyddDO  Gsranhir,  one  of  the  petty  Princes,  whose  territo- 
rirs  were  thoe  destroyed,  was  a  poet.  There  were  lately  (and 
1  beUere,  sajrs  Kdmniid  Williams,  are  still)  to  be  seen  In  the 
•and*  of  this  bay  large  stones  with  inscriptions  on  them,  the 
rtvancten  Roman,  but  the  language  unknown."-—  E.  Wil- 
tiaau't  Foema.  —  Com^usiB  Biography. 

**  The  two  other  arrant  Dranliards  were  both  Princes ;  the 


In  the  distant  world  I  shall  remember  thee, 
And  think  that,  come  thy  summons  when  it  may 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  a  braver  man  behind. . . . 
Now  God  be  with  thee,  Rhys  I 

The  old  Chief  paused 
A  moment  ere  he  answer*d,  as  for  pain ; 
Then  shaking  his  hoar  head,  I  never  yet 
Gave  thee  this  hand  unwillingly  before  ! 
When  for  a  guest  I  spread  the  board,  my  heart 
Will  think  on  him,  whom  ever  with  most  joy 
It  leapt  to  welcome :  should  I  lift  again 
The  spear  against  the  Sazon, . .  for  old  Rhys 
Hath  that  within  him  yet,  that  could  uplift 
The  Cimbric  spear, .  .  I  then  shall  wish  his  aid. 
Who  oft  has  conquered  with  me :  when  I  kneel 
In  prayer  to  Heaven,  an  old  man*s  prayer  shall  beg 
A  blessing  on  thee  i 

Madoc  answer'd  not. 
But  pres8*d  his  hand  in  silence,  then  sprang  up 
And  spurr'd  his  courser  on.     A  weary  way. 
Through  forest  and  o'er  fell.  Prince  Madoc  rode ; 
And  now  he  skirts  the  bay  whose  reckless  waves 
Roll  o*er  the  plain  of  Gwaelod :  >  ftdr  fields 
And  busy  towns  and  happy  villages. 
They  overwhelm'd  in  one  disastrous  day ; 
For  they  by  their  eternal  siege  had  sapp'd 
The  bulwark  of  the  hmd,  while  Seithenyn 
Took  of  his  charge  no  thought,  till  in  his  sloth 
And  riotous  cups  surprised,  he  saw  the  waves 
Roll  like  an  army  o*er  the  leveird  mound. 
A  supplicant  in  other  courts,  he  mourn'd 
His  crime  and  ruin ;  in  another's  court 
The  kingly  harp  of  Garanhir  was  heard. 
Wailing  his  kingdom  wreck'd ;  and  many  a  Prince, 
Wam'd  by  the  visitation,  sought  and  gain'd 
A  saintly  crown,  Tyneio,  Merini, 
Boda  and  Brenda  and  Aelgyvarch, 
Gwynon  and  Celynin  and  Gw3rnodyl. 

To  Bardsey  was  the  Lord  of  Ocean  bound ; 
Bardsey,  the  holy  Islet,  in  whose  soil 
Did  many  a  Chief  and  many  a  Saint  repose. 
His  great  progenitors.     He  mounts  the  skiff; 
Her  canvass  swells  before  the  breeze,  the  sea 
Sings  round  her  sparkling  keel,  and  soon  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  treads  the  venerable  shore. 

There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  azure  heaven ;  the  blessed  Sun  alone 
In  unapproachable  divinity 

a 

one  set  fire  to  the  standing  cora  in  bis  country,  and  so  oc 
casioned  a  fiunlne ;  Gwrtheym,  the  other,  is  the  Vortigem 
of  Saxon  history,  thus  disdnguished  (br  ceding  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  In  his  drunkenness,  as  the  price  of  Rowena.  This 
worthless  King  Is  also  recorded  as  one  of  the  Three  disgrace- 
ful men  of  the  Island,  and  one  of  the  Three  treacherous  con- 
spirators, whose  fomilies  were  for  erer  divested  of  pririlege." 
—  Cambrian  Biograpky. 

a  *«  This  little  Island,*'  says  Giraldus,  "  Is  Inhabited  by 
certain  monks  of  exceeding  piety,  whom  they  call  Culdees 
{Calibe*  vel  Colideos).  This  wonderful  property  it  hath, 
either  t^om  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  which  it  partakes  with 
the  shores  of  Ireland,  or  rather  from  some  miracle  by  reason 
of  the  merits  of  the  Saints,  that  diseases  are  rarely  known 
there,  and  seldom  or  never  does  any  one  die  till  worn  out  by 
old  age.    Infinite  numbers  of  Saints  are  Iniried  there." 
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Career*<l,  rqoldngr  in  his  Adds  of  light 
How  beautiAd,  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky 
The  billows  heave !  one  glowing  green  expanse. 
Save  wbere  along  the  bending  line  of  shore 
Such  hue  b  thrown,  as  when  the  peacock's  neck 
Assumes  Ibi  proudest  tint  of  amethyst, 
Einbathed  in  emerald  glory.     All  the  flocks 
Of  Ocean  are  abroad :  like  floating  foam, 
The  sea-gulls  rise  and  fkll  upon  the  wares ; 
With  long  protruded  neck  the  oormorants 
Wing  their  fkr  flight  aloft,  and  round  and  round 
The  ployers  wheel,  and  give  their  note  of  joy. 
It  was  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
A  summer  feeling :  even  the  Insect  swarms 
From  their  dark  nooks  and  coverts  issued  Ibrth, 
To  sport  through  one  day  of  existence  more ; 
The  solitary  primrose  on  the  bank 
SeemM  now  as  though  it  had  no  cause  to  mourn 
Its  bleak  autumnal  birth  ;  the  Rocks,  and  Shorn, 
The  Forest  and  the  everlasting  Hills, 
Smiled  fai  that  joyftil  sunshine, . .  they  partook 
The  universal  blessing. 

To  this  Isle, 
Where  his  forefkthen  were  to  dust  consign*d, 
Did  Madoc  come  for  natural  piety, 
Ordering  a  solemn  service  for  their  souls. 
Therefore  for  this  the  Church  that  day  was  drest : 
For  this  the  Abbot,  in  his  alb  arrayed. 
At  the  high  altar  stood ;  for  this  infhsed. 
Sweet  incense  from  the  waving  thuribule 
Rose  Uke  a  mist,  and  the  grey  brotherhood 
Chaunted  the  solemn  mass.     And  now  on  high 
The  mighty  Mystery  had  been  elevate. 
And  now  around  the  graves  the  brethren 
In  long  array  proceed :  each  In  his  hand. 
Tall  as  the  staff  of  some  wayftirlng  man. 
Bears  the  brown  taper,  with  their  daylight  flames 
Dimming  the  cheerftil  day.     Before  the  train 
The  Cross  is  borne,  where,  fashion'd  to  the  life 
In  shape  and  sixe  and  ghastly  colouring. 
The  awefhl  Image  hangs.     Next,  in  its  shrine 
Of  gold  and  crystal,  by  the  Abbot  held, 
The  mighty  Mystery  came  ;  on  either  hand 
Three  Monks  uphold  above,  on  silver  wands, 
The  purple  poll    With  holy  water  next 
A  ikther  went,  therewith  fh>m  hyssop  branch 
Sprinkling  Che  graves ;  the  while,  with  one  accord. 
The  solemn  psalm  of  mercy  all  entoned. 

Pure  was  the  faith  of  Madoc,  though  his  mind 
^o  all  this  pomp  and  solemn  circumstance 
Yielded  a  willing  homage.     But  the  place 
Was  holy  $ . .  the  4lead  air,  which  underneath 
Those  arches  never  felt  the  healthy  sun, 
Nor  the  free  motion  of  the  elements, 
Chilly  and  damp,  Infhsed  associate  awe : 
The  sacred  odours  of  the  Incense  still 
Floated ;  the  daylight  and  the  taper.flames 
Commingled,  dinunlng  each,  and  each  bedimm*d ; 
And  as  the  ^ow  procession  paced  along, 
Still  to  their  hymn,  as  if  in  symphony, 
The  regnlar  fbot-fldl  sounded:  swelling  now, 


^  "  Hie  eoractei  an  generally  five  feet  and  a  half  long  and 
'  their  bottom  U  m  little  rounded,  and  their  thope 


Their  voices  in  one  chorus,  load  anddecf^ 

Rung  through  the  echoing  aisles ;  and  when  It  ceaaetl. 

The  silence  of  that  huge  and  aamd  pile 

Came  on  the  heart     MThat  wonder  if  tlie  PciKre 

Ticlded  his  homage  there  ?  the  influences 

Of  that  sweet  autumn  day  made  every  Mnae 

Alive  to  every  impulse, . .  and  beneath 

The  stones  whereon  be  stood*  his  ancestorB 

Were  mouldering,  dust  to  dust     Father!  quoth  he. 

When  now  the  rites  were  ended, . .  ftr  away 

It  hath  been  Madoc's  lot  to  pitch  his  tent 

On  other  shores ;  there,  in  a  foreign  land. 

Far  from  my  father's  burial-plsce,  must  I 

Be  laid  to  rest;  yet  would  I  have  my  name 

Be  held  with  theirs  in  memory.    I  bessech  |oa, 

Have  this  a  yearly  rite  for  evermore. 

As  I  will  leave  endowment  for  the  sameip 

And  let  me  be  remembered  in  the  prayer. 

The  day  shall  be  a  holy  day  with  me. 

While  I  do  live ;  they  who  come  after  me. 

Will  hold  it  holy ;  it  wiU  be  a  bond 

Of  love  and  brotherhood,  when  all  beside 

Hath  been  dissolved ;  and  though  wide  ocean  tolh 

Between  my  people  and  their  mother  Isle, 

This  shall  be  their  communion :  They  shall  sead. 

Link'd  in  one  sacred  feeling  at  one  hoar. 

In  the  same  language,  the  same  pnyer  to  Ucavo^ 

And  eai^  remembering  each  in  piety. 

Pray  for  the  other's  wel&re. 

The  old  man 
Partook  that  feeling,  and  some  pious  tears 
Fell  down  his  aged  cheek.     Kinfflisn  and  soa» 
It  shall  be  so  1  said  he ;  and  thou  shatt  be 
Remember'd  In  the  prayer :  nor  then  akMie  i 
But  till  my  sinking  sands  be  quite  ran  out. 
This  feeble  voice  shall,  from  its  soUtude, 
Go  up  for  thee  to  Heaven  I 

Andmnrthabdl 
Rung  out  its  checrfiil  summons ;  to  the  ban, 
In  seemly  order,  pass  the  brotherhood : 
The  serving-men  wait  with  the  ready  ewer ; 
The  place  of  honour  to  the  Prince  is  given. 
The  Abbot's  right-hand  guest ;  the  viands 
The  horn  of  ale  goes  round  :  and  now  the 
Removed,  for  days  of  festival  iTserfcd 
Comes  choicer  beverage,  dary,  bippocraa. 
And  mead  mature,  that  to  the  goblet's  brim 
Sparkles  and  sings  and  smiles.     It  was  a  ^j 
Of  that  allowable  and  temperate  mirth 
Which  leaves  a  joy  for  memory.     Madoc  told 
His  tale ;  and  thus,  with  question  and  rvply 
And  cheerful  intercourse,  from  noon  tiU  nones 
The  brethren  sate ;  and  when  the  quire  was  4uix» 
Renew 'd  their  converse  till  the  vesper  belL 


But  then  the  Porter  call'd  Prince  Bfadoc 
To  speak  with  one,  he  said,  who  frtxn  the  land 
Had  sought  him  and  required  his  private  car. 
Madoc  in  the  moonlight  met  hlro :  in  his  hand 
The  stripling  held  an  oar,  and  on  his  back, 
like  a  broad  shield,  the  coracle  was  hung.' 
Uncle  I  he  cried,  azul  with  a  gush  of  tcars» 


nearly  oyal.    TlMse  boats  are  ribbed  vhb  ligbt  1 

twigi.  In  the  manner  of  batlLat-work,  and  are  totmwA  vit^  * 
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Sprung  to  tlie  glad  embrace. 

O  my  brave  bof ! 
Uewdyn  !  mf  detr  boy  t  with  itifled  voice. 
And  fiBttct^iqM  oCtenuKe,  Madoc  cried ; 
And  many  ttnee  he  chupt  htm  to  his  breast. 
And  many  times  drew  back  and  gaxed  upon  him. 
Wiping  the  tem  away  which  dimm'd  the  sight. 
And  told  htm  how  his  lieart  had  yeam'd  for  him, 
Aa  with  tt.  Ihtber^  love,  and  bade  him  now 
Forsake  Ids  loneiy  haunts  and  eome  with  him. 
And  sail  beyond  the  seas  and  share  liis  fate. 

No !  by  itay  God !  the  high-hearted  youth  replied. 
It  never  shall  be  said  Llewelyn  left 
His  ftChrr^  murderer  on  his  father^s  throne ! 
I  am  the  rightful  king  of  this  poor  land  . . . 
Go  thou,  and  wlwly  go ;  but  I  must  stay, 
That  I  may  satve  my  people.     Tell  me,  Uncle, 
The  story  of  thy  fortunes ;  I  can  hear  it 
Here  in  this  lonely  Isle,  and  at  this  hour, 
Securely. 

Kay,  quoth  Madoc,  tell  me  first 
Where  are  thy  haunts  and  coverts,  and  what  hope 
Thoa  hast  to  bear  thee  up  ?     Why  goest  thou  not 
T<^  thy  dear  father's  fHend  In  Powy».kmd, 
There  at  Matlimvat  would  Cyveiloc  give 
A  kluwiiaii^s  welconoe;  or  at  Dinevawr, 
The  guest  of  hooour  shouldst  thon  be  with  Bhys  2 
And  he  belike  from  David  might  obtain 
Some  reoODiienoe,  though  poor. 

What  recompence? 
Exdaam'Sd  Llewetyn ;  what  hath  he  to  give. 
But  life  for  nfli  ?  and  what  have  I  to  claim 
But  vengeanec,  and  my  ftither  Yorwerth's  throne? 
If  with  aught  short  of  this  my  soul  could  rest. 
Would  I  not  through  the  wide  world  follow  thee. 
Bear  Uncle  I  and  fare  with  thee,  well  or  ill. 
And  fdtaw  to  thine  old  age  the  tenderness 
My  chllAood  found  tnm  thee  1. .  What  hopes  I  have 
Let  time  display.     Have  thou  no  fear  for  me ! 
My  bed  la  made  within  the  ocean  caves, 
iH  ica-wseds,  bteach*d  by  many  a  sun  and  shower ; 
I  know  the  mountafai  dens,  and  every  hold 
And  fostness  ot  the  forest ;  and  I  know, .  .  . 
What  tnmbles  him  by  day  and  in  his  dreams, . . . 
There's  many  an  honest  heart  in  Gwyneth  yet ! 
But  tell  me  thine  adventure ;  that  will  be 
A  joy  t»  think  of  in  long  winter  nights. 
When  stormy  billows  make  my  lullaby. 


nv  hide  or  itrang  cshtsm,  pitched  in  such  a  mode  as  to 
prr^mt  their  leaking;  a  leat  crottet  jost  above  the  ceotre, 
cowards  the  broader  end ;  they  leldora  weigh  more  than 
hetmtea  70  aod  30  poanda.  The  men  paddle  them  with  one 
hand  wfeflo  they  flab  with  the  otbor.  and  when  their  work  is 
imiHitilml.  Ibey  throw  the  corades  over  their  ihoulden,  and 
wicltoat  difflcultj  return  with  them  home. 

**  Bjdittg  throagfa  AbergwUly  we  saw  several  of  these  phs- 
Qomroa  resting  with  their  bottoms  upwards  against  the 
bouao.  and  menbHng  the  shells  of  so  many  enormous  turtles ; 
and  bMleed  a  trareller,  at  the  first  riew  of  a  coracle  on  the 
slwuVdera  ef «  lahcman,  might  fiuicy  he  taw  a  tortoise  walk- 
ing on  bis  hinder  legs.**—  WindMam. 

Andrew  Marvell,  In  his  poem  called  **  Appleton  House," 
laetlMDuaedln  Yorkshire :~- 


So  as  they  walk'd  along  the  moonlight  shove. 
Did  Madoc  tell  him  aU ;  and  still  he  strotvey 
By  dwelling  on  that  noble  end  and  aim. 
That  of  his  actions  was  the  heart  and  life. 
To  win  him  to  his  wish.     It  touch'd  the  youth ; 
And  when  the  Prince  had  ceased,  he  heaved  a  sigh. 
Long-drawn  and  deep,  as  if  regret  were  there. 
No,  no  !  he  cried,  it  must  not  be  1  lo  yonder 
My  native  mountains,  and  how.beautiful 
They  rest  in  the  moonlight !  I  was  nurst  among  them,? 
They  saw  my  sports  in  childhood,  they  have. seen 
My  sorrows,  they  have  saved  me  in  the  hour 
Of  danger ; . .  I  have  vow'd,  that  as  they  were 
My  cradle,  they  shall  be  my  monument  J .  . 
But  we  shall  meet  again,  and  thou  wilt  find  me, 
When  next  thou  visitest  thy  native  Isle, 
King  in  Aberfraw  I 

Never  more,  Llewelyn^ 
Madoc  replied*  shall  I  behold  the  shores 
Of  Britain,  nor  will  ever  tale  of  me 
Reach  the  Green  Isle  again.     With  fearful  care 
I  chuse  my  little  company,  and  leave 
No  traces  of  our  path,  where  Violence, 
And  bloody  Zeal,  and  bloodier  Avarice 
Might  find  their  blasting  way. 

If  it  be  so^.. 
And  wise  is  thy  resolve,  the  youth  replied,  . 
Thou  wilt  not  know  my  £aite; . .  but  this  be  9uce» 
It  shall  not  be  inglorious,     I  have  in  me 
A  hope  from  Heaven. . .  Give  me  thy  blessing,  Unclej 

Llewelyn,  kneeling  on  the  sand,  embraced 
His  knees,  with  Uftcd  head  and  streaming  eyea 
Listening.     He  rose,  and  fell  on  Madoc's  neck* 
And  ckisp'd  him,  with  a  silent  agony, .  • 
Then  launched  his  coracle,  and  took  his  way» 
A  lonely  traveller  on  the  moonlight  sea. 


XIV. 

LLAIAN. 

Now  halb  Prince  Madoc  left  the.  holy  Isle, 
And  homeward  to  Aberfraw,  through  the  wilds 
Of  Arvon,  bent  his  course.     A  Uttle  way 
He  tum'd  aside,  by  natural  Impulaes 
Moved,  to  behold  Cadwallon*s  lonely  hut 
That  lonely  dwelling  stood  among  the  hills» 
By  a  grey  mountain-stream ;  just  elevate 


**  And  now  the  •almon*flahen  moist 
Their  leathern  boat*  begin  to  hoist ; 
And,  like  Antipodes  la  ahoea. 
Hare  shod  their  headi  In  their  canoeiL 
How  Tortoise«like,  but  not  so  slow 
These  rational  amphlbli  go  t 
Let 's  in ;  for  the  dark  hemisphere 
Does  now  like  one  of  them  appear.** ' 

The  Saxon  pirates  ventared  to  see  hi  vessels  of  haslist- 
work  covered  with  skins :  they  were  used  also  by  the  ancient 
Spanlardfr)  perhaps  the  corade  lucoeeded  the  canoe,  io^plf- 
ingmore  skill  than  is  necessary  to  scoop  out  a  tree,  or  hollow 
it  with  fire,  and  less  than  is  required  to  Imild  a  boat.  The 
boats  of  bark  which  the  savages  of  Canada  use  are  e<|ually 
ingenious,  aod  possess  the  same  advantages.  ,  , 
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Above  the  winter  torrents  did  it  stind, 

Upon  a  cnggy  bank  ;  an  orchard  slope 

Arose  behind,  and  joyous  was  the  scene 

In  early  summer,  when  those  antic  trees 

Shone  with  their  blushing  blossoms,  and  the  flax 

Twinkled  beneath  the  breese  its  liveliest  green. 

But  save  the  flax-field  and  that  orchard  slope, 

All  else  was  desolate,  and  now  it  wore 

One  sober  hue ;  the  narrow  vale  which  wound 

Among  the  hills,  was  grey  with  rocks,  that  pccr'd 

Above  its  shallow  soil ;  the  mountain  side 

Was  loose  with  stones  bestrewn,  which  oftentimes 

Clattered  adown  the  steep,  beneath  the  foot 

Of  straggling  goat  dislodged  ;  or  tower'd  with  crags. 

One  day  when  winter's  work  hath  loosen'd  them. 

To  thunder  down.     All  things  assorted  well 

With  that  grey  mountain  hue ;  the  low  stone  lines. 

Which  scarcely  seem'd  to  be  the  work  of  man. 

The  dwelling  rudely  rear'd  with  stones  unhewn, 

The  stubble  flax,  the  crooked  apple-trees 

Orey  with  their  fleecy  moss  and  mlsseltoe. 

The  white-barkM  birch  now  leafless,  and  the  ash 

Mrhose  knotted  roots  were  like  the  rifted  rock, 

Through  which  they  forced  their  way.  Adown  the  vale. 

Broken  by  stones  and  o*er  a  stony  bed, 

Boll*d  the  loud  mountain-stream. 

When  liadoc  came, 
A  little  child  was  sporting  by  the  brook. 
Floating  the  fiillen  leaves,  that  he  might  see  them 
Whirl  in  the  eddy  now  and  now  be  driven 
Down  the  descent,  now  on  the  smoother  stream 
Sail  onward  far  away.     But  when  he  heard 
The  horse's  tramp,  he  raised  his  head  and  watch'd 
The  Prince,  who  now  dismounted  and  drew  nigh. 
The  little  boy  still  fix'd  his  eyes  on  him. 
His  bright  blue  eyes ;  the  wind  just  moved  the  curls 
That  cluster*d  round  his  brow ;  and  so  he  stood, 
His  rosy  cheeks  still  lifted  up  to  gaie 
In  innocent  wonder.     Madoc  took  his  hand. 
And  now  had  ask'd  his  name,  and  if  he  dwelt 
There  in  the  hut,  when  from  that  cottage-door 
A  woman  came,  who,  seeing  Madoc  stopt. 
With  such  a  fear, . .  for  she  had  cause  for  fear, . . 
As  when  a  bird  returning  to  her  nest. 
Turns  to  a  tree  beside,  if  she  behold 
Some  prying  boy  too  near  the  dear  retreat 
Howbeit  advancing  soon  she  now  approach'd 
The  approaching  Prince,  and  timidly  enquired. 
If  on  his  waylkre  he  had  lost  the  track. 
That  thither  he  had  strayed.     Not  so,  replied 
The  gentle  Prince ;  but  having  known  this  place, 
And  its  old  habitants,  I  came  once  more 
To  sec  the  lonely  hut  among  the  hills. 
Hath  it  been  long  your  dwelling  ? 

Some  few  years, 
Here  we  have  dwelt,  quoth  she,  my  child  and  L 
Will  it  please  you  enter,  and  partake  such  fiire 
As  we  can  give  7    Still  timidly  she  spake. 
But  gathering  courage  fh>m  the  gentle  mien 
Of  him  with  whom  she  conversed.    Madoc  thank'd 

>  Eight  poems  by  Prinoe  Hoel  are  preMrred :  tbey  are 
here  girea  ia  Mr.  Oweu's  tnoMlatlon. 

1. 

**  My  chnlre  it  a  lady,  elegant,  slender,  and  fair,  whose 
lengthened  white  form  Is  seen  through  the  thin  blue  veil ; 


Her  friendly  proffer,  and  toward  the  hut 
They  went,  and  in  his  anns  he  took  the  boy. 
Who  is  his  &thcr?  said  the  Prince,  but  wish'd 
The  word  unutter*d  ;  for  thereat  her  cheek 
Was  flush'd  with  sudden  heat  and  manifest  p«ln  ; 
And  she  replied.  He  perish'd  in  the  war. 

They  entered  now  her  home ;  she  spread  the  UmtI. 
And  set  before  her  guest  soft  curds,  and  cheese 
Of  curd-like  whiteness,  with  no  foreign  die 
Adulterate,  and  what  fruits  the  orchard  gave. 
And  that  old  British  beverage  which  the  twes  j 

Had  toil'd  to  purvey  all  the  summer  Long. 
Three  years,  said  Madoc,  have  gone  by,  since  bete 
I  found  a  timely  welcome,  overworn 
With  toil  and  sorrow  and  sickness : . .  three  long  yean ! 
*Twa8  when  the  battle  had  been  waged  hard  1^, 
Upon  the  plain  of  Arvon. 

She  grew  pale. 
Suddenly  pale ;  and  seeing  that  he  roark'd 
The  change,  she  told  him,  with  a  feeble  voic^ 
That  was  the  &tal  fight  which  widowed  her. 

O  Christ,  cried  Madoc,  'tis  a  grief  to  think 
How  many  a  gallant  Briton  died  that  day. 
In  that  accursed  strife  I    I  trod  the  field 
When  all  was  over, . .  I  beheld  them  heap*d . . . 
Ay,  like  ripe  com  within  the  reaper's  reach. 
Strewn  round  the  bloody  spot  where  Hoel  lay ; 
Brave  as  he  was,  himself  cut  down  at  last, 
Oppress'd  by  numbers,  gash'd  with  wounds,  }et  «tili 
Clenching  in  his  dead  hand  the  broken  sword  : . . 
But  you  are  moved, . .  you  weep  at  what  I  trD. 
Forgive  me,  that  renewing  my  own  gric^ 
I  should  have  waken'd  yours  I    Did  you  then  ^acm 
Prince  Hoel  ? 

She  replied,  Oh  no !  my  lot 
Was  humble,  and  my  loss  a  humble  one ; 
Tet  was  it  all  to  me  I    They  say,  quoth  she, . . . 
And,  as  she  spake,  she  struggled  to  bring  Ibrtk 
With  painful  voice  the  interrupted  words, . . . 
They  say  Prince  Hoel's  body  was  not  found ; 
But  you  who  saw  him  dead  perchance  can  tell 
Where  he  was  laid,  and  by  what  friendly  hand. 

Even  where  he  fell,  said  Madoc,  is  his  grave ; 
For  he  who  buried  him  was  one  whose  fsith 
Recked  not  of  boughten  prayers,  nor  passing  helL 
There  is  a  hawthorn  grows  beside  the  place, 
A  solitary  tree,  nipt  by  the  winds. 
That  it  doth  seem  a  fitting  monument 
For  one  untimely  slain. . .  But  wherefore  dweU  we 
On  this  ungrateftU  theme  ? 

He  tsxA  a  haip 
Which  stood  beside,  and  passing  o'er  its  chorda 
Made  music    At  the  touch  the  child  drew  nicli. 
Pleased  by  the  sound,  and  leant  on  Madoc's  knee. 
And  bade  him  play  again :  So  Madoc  play*d. 
For  he  had  skill  in  minstrelsy,  and  raised 
His  voice,  and  sung  Prinoe  Hoel's  lay  of-lote.* 

and  my  choicest  (acuity  is  to  rouse  oo  superior  fnaAle  tvr'- 
lencc,  when  she  with  diffidence  utters  the  becaMoag  •#■  • 
ment ;  and  my  choicest  participation  Is  to  become  tmiml  •  t ' 
the  maid,  and  to  sliare  mutual  confidence  as  to  tlK«o^tt  & 
fortune.    I  chuse  the  bright  hue  of  the  sprcvdlng  «a«e.  t>  ■. 
who  art  the  most  discreet  inthy  coontry,  iitth  thy  parr  U  f  *a 
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I  have  hMratm'd  tbee,  my  Steed  of  shining  grey, 
And  tfaoa  ihalt  beir  me  to  the  dear  white  walls. 


cp«c>di«  ehowm  by  me  art  thou ;  what  am  1  with  thee?  bow ! 
doat  thoa  reflrain  from  ipeftklng  ?  ah  1  thy  silence  even  is 
fair !  I  hare  cboaen  a  maid,  to  that  with  me  there  should  be 
DO  hesiiacion ;  it  Is  right  to  choose  the  choicest  ikir  one ; 
ebooee,  bir  maid ! 

2. 

**  I  tore  the  white  glittering  walls  on  the  side  of  the  bank, 
dotlwd  in  fresh  Terdaocy,  where  bashfulness  loves  to  observe 
the  aodest  lea-mew's  coarse ;  it  would  be  my  delight,  though 
I  have  met  with  no  great  return  of  love  in  my  much-desired 
risci  ea  the  deek  white  steed,  to  bdiold  my  sister  of  flippant 
smiie  ;  to  talk  of  kwe  aince  it  has  come  to  my  lot ;  to  restore 
ay  aeae  of  adad,  and  to  renew  her  slighted  troth  with  the 
ojiapli  aa  &ir  aa  the  hoe  of  the  shore-beating  wave. 

**  TVom  ber  country,  who  is  bright  as  the  coldly-drifted 
scow  upoo  the  lofty  hill,  a  censure  has  come  to  us,  that  I 
shoold  be  so  treated  with  disdain  in  the  Hall  of  Ogyrvan. 

**  Playful,  from  her  promise  was  new-bom  expectation ; . . 
fbe  la  gooe  with  my  soul  away :  I  am  made  wretched  ! . .  Am 
I  oat  became  tor  love  like  Garwy  Hir  to  the  fair  one  of  whom 
1  aas  debarred  in  the  Hall  of  Ogyrvan  I 

3. 

**  I  knre  the  castle  of  proud  workmanship  m  the  Cyvylci, 
where  my  own  assuming  form  is  wont  to  intrude :  the  high 
of  rcfMywn,  in  full  bustle,  seek  admittance  there,  and  by  it 
speaks  tiie  mad  resounding  wavec 

**  It  ia  the  chosen  place  of  a  luminary  of  splendid  qualities 
and  Cair ;  glorious  her  rising  from  the  verge  of  the  torrent, 
asd  the  fair  one  shines  upon  the  now  progressive  year  in  the 
wild  of  Arroo,  in  the  Snowdonlan  hills. 

**  The  tent  does  not  attract ;  the  glossy  silk  is  not  looked  on 
by  ber  1  love,  with  passing  tenderness :  if  her  conquest  could 
be  wnxtght  by  the  muse's  aid«  ere  the  night  that  comes,  I 
sbauld  next  to  her  be  found. 

4. 

**  I  have  harnessed  thee  to-day,  my  steed  of  shining  grey ; 
I  wQ]  uavetse  oo  tbee  the  fair  region  of  Cynlas  ;  and  I  will 
bold  a  hard  diapate  before  death  shall  cut  me  ofl'in  obstructing 
■lerp.  ami  tbua  obatructing  health ;  and  on  me  It  has  been  a 
ttm.  BO  longer  being  the  honoured  youth,  the  complexion  is 
like  The  pale  blue  waves. 

**  Oppressed  with  longing  is  my  memory  in  society ;  regret 
for  Iter  by  whom  I  am  hated  ;  whilst  I  confer  on  the  maid  the 
boooured  eology ;  she,  to  prosper  pain,  deigns  not  to  return 
the  consolation  of  the  slightest  grace. 

**  Brokesi  is  my  heart !  my  portion  is  regret,  caused  by  the 
form  of  a  slender  lady,  with  a  girdle  of  ruddy  gold ;  my 
treatment  is  not  deserved,  she  is  not  this  day  where  my  ap- 
poiotcd  plaee  was  fixed  Son  of  the  God  of  Heaven !  if  before 
a  promise  of  fbrbeannoa  she  goes  away,  woe  to  me  that  I  am 


ft. 
**  When  the  ravmia  re)oioe,  when  blood  to  hastening,  when 
die  gore  mna  babbling,  when  the  war  doth  rage,  when  the 
homes  redden  in  Baalan,  when  the  red  hall  is  burning,  when 
we  glow  with  wrath ;  the  ruddy  flame  it  biases  up  to  heaven ; 
oar  abode  aflbrda  no  shelter ;  and  plainly  is  the  bright  con- 
flagratian  seen  from  the  white  walls  upon  the  shore  of 


**  Tbcy  periabed  on  the  third  day  of  Hay,  three  hundred 
ships  of  a  fleet  roving  the  ocean ;  and  ten  hundred  times  the 
number  Che  aword  would  pot  to  flight,  leaving  not  a  single 
beard  on  McnaL 


••PIve 
saved,  when 


6. 
tides  were  celebrated  when  France  was 
barbaiian  chiefs  were  made  to  fly,  when  there 


I  love  the  white  walls  by  the  verdant  bank. 
That  glitter  in  the  smi,  where  Bashfulness 


was  pressure  round  the  steel-clad  bodies ;  should  a  waapon 
yet  be  brandished  round  the  beard,  a  public  triumph  would 
my  wrath  procure,  scouring  the  bounds  of  Loegyr,  and  on  her 
habitation  hurling  ruin ;  there  should  be  the  hand  of  the 
hastening  host  upon  the  cross,  the  keen  edge  slaughtering,  the 
blade  reeking  with  blood,  the  blood  hue  over  the  abject  throng, 
a  blood  veil  hiding  its  place  of  falling,  and  a  plain  of  blood, 
and  a  cheek  suflkued  wUh  gore. 


7. 


u 


I  love  the  time  of  summer ;  then  the  gladly-exulting  steed 
of  the  warrior  prances  before  a  gallant  chief;  the  wave  to 
crowned  with  foam ;  the  limb  of  the  active  more  quickly 
moves ;  the  apple  tree  has  arrayed  itself  In  another  livery ; 
bordered  with  white  is  my  shield  on  my  shoulder,  prepared 
for  violence.  I  have  loved,  with  ardency  of  desire,  the  obfect 
which  I  have  not  obtained. 

"  Ceridwen,  fair  and  tall,  of  slowly  languid  gait,  her  com- 
plexion vies  with  the  warm  dawn  in  the  evening  hour,  of  a 
splendid  delicate  form,  beautifully  mild  and  white-hued  pre- 
sence ;  in  stepping  over  a  rush  nearly  falling  seems  the  little 
tiny  fair  one ;  gentle  in  her  air,  she  appears  but  scarcely  older 
than  a  tenth  year  infant.  Young,  shapely,  and  fUll  of  grace- 
fulness, it  were  a  congenial  virtue  that  she  should  freely  give ; 
but  the  youthful  female  does  more  embarrass  good  fortune 
by  a  smile,  than  an  expression  flrom  her  lips  checks  imperti- 
nence. 

**  A  worshipping  pilgrim,  she  will  send  me  to  the  celesUal 
presence ;  how  long  shall  I  worship  thee  ?  stop  and  think  of 
thine  office  I  If  I  am  unskilful  through  the  dotage  of  love, 
Jesus,  the  well-informed,  will  not  rebuke  me. 

8. 

**  Fair  foam-crowned  wave,  spraying  over  the  sacred  tomb  of 
Ruvon  the  brave,  the  chief  of  princes,  behold  this  day  I  love 
the  utmost  hate  of  England,  a  flat  and  unergetic  land,  with  a 
race  involved  in  every  wile.  I  love  the  spot  that  gave  me  the 
much-desired  gift  of  mead,  where  the  seas  extend  a  tedious 
conflict.  I  love  the  society  and  thick  inhabitants  therein,  and 
which,  obedient  to  its  lord,  directs  its  view  to  peace.  I  love 
its  sea-coast  and  its  mountains,  its  city  bordering  on  its  forest, 
its  fair  landscape,  Its  dales.  Its  water,  and  its  vales,  its  white 
sea-mews,  and  Its  beauteous  women.  I  love  its  warriors  and 
its  welKtrained  steeds,  its  woods,  its  strong-holds,  and  its  soctol 
domicile.  I  love  its  fields  clothed  with  tender  trefoil,  where  I 
had  the  glory  of  a  mighty  triumph.  1  love  its  cultivated  re- 
gions, the  prerogative  of  heroism,  and  its  far-extended  wild, 
and  its  sports  of  the  chase,  which.  Son  of  God  I  have  been 
great  and  wonderful :  how  sleek  the  melodious  deer,  and  in 
what  plenty  found  I  I  achieved  by  the  push  of  a  spear  an 
excellent  deed  between  the  chief  of  Powys  and  happy  Gwynes, 
and  upon  the  pale-hued  element  of  ever-stmggUng  motion 
may  I  accomplish  a  liberation  from  exile.  I  will  not  take 
breath  until  my  party  comes  ;  a  dream  declares  it,  and  God 
wills  it  to  be  so,  fair  foam-crowned  wave  spraying  over  the 
grave. 

**  Fair  foam-crowned  wave,  impetuous  In  thy  course,  like  in 
colour  to  the  hoar  whoi  it  accumulates ;  I  love  the  sea-coast 
in  Melrlonyx,  where  I  have  had  a  white  arm  for  a  pillow.  I 
love  the  nightingale  upon  the  privet-brake  in  Cymmer  Den- 
f  ur,  a  celebrated  vale.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  glory 
of  the  blest,  though  so  far  it  is  from  Ceri  to  Caerliwelyz,  I 
mounted  the  yellow  steed,  and  from  Maelienyx  reached  the 
land  of  Reged  between  the  night  and  day.  Before  I  am  in 
the  grave,  may  I  enjoy  a  new  blessing  from  tlie  land  of  Te- 
gyngyl  of  fairest  aspect  1  Since  I  am  a  love-wight,  one  inured 
to  wander,  may  God  direct  my  fkte,  fair  foam-crowned  wave 
of  impetuous  coarse  I 

*'  I  will  implore  the  Divine  Supreme,  the  wonderful  in  sub- 
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Watches  tbe  silver  sea-mew  sail  along. 

I  love  that  glittering  dwelling,  where  we  hear 

The  ever-sounding  billows ;  for  there  dwells 

The  shapely  Maiden,  fair  as  the  sea-spray. 

Her  cheek  as  lovely  as  the  apple  flower, 

Or  summer  erening's  glow.    I  pine  for  her ; 

In  crowded  halls  my  spirit  is  with  her ; 

Through  the  long  sleepless  night  I  think  on  her ; 

And  happiness  is  gone,  and  health  is  lost. 

And  fled  the  flush  of  youth,  and  I  am  pale 

As  the  pale  ocean  on  a  sunless  mom. 

I  pine  away  for  her,  yet  pity  her. 

That  she  should  spurn  so  true  a  love  as  mine. 

He  ceased,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  child, . . . 
And  didst  thou  like  the  song  ?    The  child  replied, . 
Oh  yes  I  it  is  a  song  my  mother  loves, 
And  so  I  love  it  too.    He  8t(X>pt  and  kiss'd 
The  boy,  who  still  was  leaning  on  his  knee, 
Already  grown  familiar.     I  should  like 
To  take  thee  with  me,  quoth  the  Ocean  Lord, 
Over  the  seas. 

Thou  art  Prince  Madoc,  then  I . . . 
The  mother  cried, . . .  thou  art  indeed  the  Prince  I 
That  song . . .  that  look . . .  and  at  his  feet  she  fell. 
Crying ...  Oh  take  him,  Madoc !  save  the  child  1 
Thy  brother  Hoel's  orphan  I 

Long  it  was 
Ere  that  in  either  agitated  heart 
The  tumult  could  subside.    One  while  the  Prince 
Gased  on  the  child,  tracing  intently  there 
His  brother's  lines ;  and  now  he  caught  him  up, 
And  kiss'd  his  cheek,  and  gazed  again  till  all 
Was  dim  and  diazy, . .  then  blest  God,  and  vow'd 
That  he  should  never  need  a  father's  love. 

At  length  when  copious  tears  had  now  relieved 
Her  burthen'd  heart,  and  many  a  broken  speech 
In  tears  had  died  away,  O  Prince,  she  cried. 
Long  hath  it  been  my  dearest  prayer  to  heaven. 
That  I  might  see  thee  once,  and  to  thy  love 
Commit  this  friendless  boy !    For  many  a  time, 
In  phrase  so  fond  did  Hoel  tell  thy  worth. 
That  it  hath  waken'd  misery  in  me 
To  think  I  could  not  as  a  sister  claim 
Thy  love  I  and  therefore  was  it  that  till  now 
Thou  knew'st  me  not ;  for  I  entreated  him 
That  he  would  never  let  thy  virtuous  eye 
Look  on  my  guilt,  and  make  me  feel  my  shame. 


Jogatlng  to  his  will,  u  king,  to  create  an  excelling  muie  fhr  a 
•ong  of  praite  to  the  women,  such  ai  Meriin  sung,  who  have 
claimed  my  bardic  lore  lo  long,  who  are  bo  tardy  In  dli pens- 
Ing  grace.  The  most  eminent  In  all  the  weit  1  name,  from 
the  gates  of  Chetter  to  the  port  of  Yigewln :  The  first  Is  the 
njmph  who  will  be  the  subject  of  uniTcrsal  praise,  Gwen- 
llant,  whose  complexion  Is  like  tbe  summer's  day.  The  se- 
cond is  another  of  high  state,  fkr  from  my  embrace,  adorned 
with  golden  necklace,  fkir  Gwrirtyl,  fhxn  whom  nor  token 
nor  confidence  have  1  obtained,  nor  has  any  of  my  race ; 
though  I  might  be  slain  by  two-edged  blades,  she  whose 
foster  brother  was  a  king,  should  be  my  theme.  And  next 
for  the  handsome  Gwladys,  the  young  and  modest  virgin, 
the  idol  of  the  multitude.  I  utter  the  secret  sigh  j  I  will  wor- 
ship her  with  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  furse.  Soon  may  I 
see  my  vigour  rouse  Co  combat,  and  lo  my  hand  my  blade, 


Madoc,  I  did  not  dare  to  see  thee  then. 
Thou  wilt  not  scorn  me  now, . .  for  I  have 
Forgiven  myself;  and,  while  I  here  perlbnii*d 
A  mother's  duty  in  this  solitude. 
Have  felt  myself  forgiven. 

With  that  she  daap'd 
His  hand,  and  bent  her  fiice  on  it  and  wepC 
Anon  collecting  she  pursued, .  .  My  name 
Is  Llaian  :  by  the  chance  of  war  I  fell 
Into  his  power,  when  all  my  family 
Had  been  cut  off,  all  in  one  hour  vi  blood. 
He  saved  me  fW>m  the  rufBan's  hand,  be  sooth'd 
With  tenderest  care  my  sorrow. . .  You  can  tell 
How  gentle  he  could  be,  and  how  his  eyes. 
So  full  of  life  and  kindliness,  could  win 
All  hearts  to  love  him.     Madoc,  I  was  young ; 
I  had  no  living  friend ; . .  and  when  I  gave 
This  infi&nt  to  his  arms,  when  with  such  jay 
He  view'd  it  o'er  and  o'er  again,  and  press'd 
A  Cither's  kiss  upon  its  cheek,  and  tum'd 
To  me,  and  made  me  feel  more  deeply  yrt 
A  mother's  deep  delight, . .  oh !  I  was  prood 
To  think  my  child  in  after  years  should  say* 
Prince  Hoel  was  his  ihther ! 

Thus  I  dwelt 
In  the  white  dwelling  by  the  verdant  bank*  .  • 
Though  not  without  my  melancholy  hours, 
Happy.    The  joy  it  was  when  I  beheld 
His  steed  of  shining  grey  come  hastening  on. 
Across  the  yellow  sand  ! . .  Alas,  ere  long. 
King  Owen  died.     I  need  not  tell  thee,  Madoc, 
With  what  a  deadly  and  forefeeling  fear 
I  heard  how  Hoel  seized  his  father's  throne. 
Nor  with  what  ominous  woe  1  welcmned  him. 
In  that  last  little  miserable  hour 
Ambition  gave  to  love.    I  think  his  heart. 
Brave  as  it  was,  misgave  him.    When  I  spake 
Of  David  and  my  fears,  he  smiled  upon  me  ; 
But  twas  a  smile  that  came  not  flrom  the  hesrt, . 
A  most  ill-boding  smile ! . .  O  Madoc  I  Madoc  1 
Tou  know  not  with  what  misery  I  saw 
His  parting  steps, . .  with  what  a  dreadful  hope 
I  watch'd  for  tidings  I . .  And  at  length  it  c 
Came  like  a  thunderbolt ! . .  I  sought  the  field  \ 

0  Madoc,  there  were  many  widows  there. 

But  none  with  grief  like  mine !    I  look'd  around : 

1  dragg'd  aside  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

To  search  for  him,  in  vain ; . .  and  then  a  hope 
Seized  me,  which  it  was  agony  to  lose  I 


•  ♦  • 


bright  Leucu,  my  companion,  laughing,  and  v1 
laughs  not  from  anxiety.  Great  aoxietj  oppn 
me  sad ;  and  longing,  alas  t  is  habitual  for  Ukt  N4rt,  for  ^ 
who  is  like  the  apple-tree  blossom :  and  for  Pcnrewr.  cW 
centre  of  my  desire ;  for  Generys  the  chaste,  who  gnat*  wt 
a  smile  for  me ;  may  continence  not  overroaie  b«r '  fc' 
Hunys,  whose  fkme  will  last  till  the  day  of  doom  ;  Ibr  Hivik 
who  claims  my  choicest  eulogy.  On  a  nciDorable  da^  1  ^< 
a  nymph ;  I  bad  a  second,  more  be  tbdr  praise;  I  hietf  • 
third  and  a  fourth  with  prosperity ;  I  hada  fifth  of  theec  mJi 
a  skin  while  and  deltcato;  1  h«l  a  sixth  bright  earf  ter 
avoiding  not  the  temptatloa,  above  the  while  walla  dM  lar 
arrest  me ;  I  had  a  seventh,  and  this  was  saiMy  of  Iht*  ,  I 
had  eight  in  recompense  for  a  little  of  the  praise  wIaS  I 
sung  s  but  the  teeth  most  opportunely  bar  the  to^gise.  * 
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Night  came.    I  did  not  heed  the  storm  of  night ; 
Bot  for  the  sake  of  this  dear  bahe,  I  sought 
Shelter  in  Chb  lone  hut :  *twas  desolate ; 
ADd  when  my  reason  had  retum'd,  I  thought 
That  here  the  child  of  Hoel  might  be  safe. 
Tin  we  coold  daim  thy  care.    But  thou,  meantime. 
Didst  go  to  roam  the  Ocean ;  so  I  learnt 
To  boand  my  wishes  here.    The  carkanet. 
The  embraider'd  girdle,  and  what  other  gauds 
Were  once  my  vain  adornments,  soon  were  changed 
For  things  of  profit,  goats  and  bees,  and  this, 
The  tuneful  solace  of  my  solitude. 
Xadoc,  the  harp  is  as  a  fHend  to  me ; 
I  ang  to  it  the  songs  which  Hoel  loved. 
And  HoeI*8  own  sweet  lays ;  it  comforts  me, 
And  gives  me  joy  in  grief. 

Often  I  grieved, 
To  think  the  son  of  Hoel  should  grow  up 
In  thb  unworthy  state  of  poverty ; 
Till  Time,  who  softens  all  regrela,  had  worn 
That  vain  regret  away,  and  I  became 
Hambly  resign'd  to  God's  unerring  will. 
To  hfan  I  look*d  for  healing,  and  he  pour*d 
Bis  balm  into  my  wounds.    I  never  formed 
A  prayer  for  more, . .  and  lo !  the  hapi^ness 
Which  he  hath,  of  his  mercy,  sent  me  now ! 


XV. 

THE  EXCOMMUNICATION. 

,  Oy  Madoc*s  docile  courser  Llaian  sits, 
I  Holding  her  joyful  hoy ;  the  Prince  beside 
I  Paces  tfint,  and  like  a  gentle  Squire 
'  Iiead3  her  loose  bridle ;  fhmi  the  saddle-bow 

His  shield  and  helmet  hang,  and  with  the  lance, 
I  Staff  like,  he  ttay'd  his  steps.     Before  the  sun 
Hsd  clhnb'd  his  southern  eminence,  they  left 
The  mountain  fieet ;  and  hard  by  Bangor  now, 
Travelling  the  plain  before  them  they  espy 
A  lordly  cavalcade,  for  so  it  seem'd. 
Of  knights,  with  hawk  in  hand  and  hounds  in  leash, 
I  Squiici,  pages,  aerving-men,  and  armed  grooms. 
And  many  a  sumpter-beast  and  laden  wain. 
Far  following  in  the  rear.     The  bravery 
Of  glittering  bauldricks  and  of  high-plumed  crests, 
Embrolder'd  surcoats  and  emblazon*d  shields. 
And  lanoes  whose  long  streamers  play*d  aloft. 
Made  a  rare  pageant,  as  with  sound  of  trump, 
Timboor  and  cittern,  proudly  they  went  on ; 
And  ever,  at  the  foot-fUl  of  their  steeds. 
The  tinkUng  hone-beUs,  in  rude  symphony. 
Accorded  with  the  joj. 

What  have  we  here  ? 
Qnoth  Madoc  then  to  one  who  stood  beside 
The  threshold  of  his  osier-woven  hut 
Tis  tbe  great  Saxon  Prelate,  he  returned, 
Come  hither  for  some  end,  I  wist  not  what, 


I      '  Th«  thre«  oame*  of  this  liland ;  the  fint,  before  it  was 

■  robabUed  it  v«s  called  tbe  Water-guarded  Green  Spot ;  after 

It  nu  toluMced  it  wa«  called  the  Hooey-Ialand  j  and  after  iu 

(i^^fictloo  to  Prydain,  tbe  son  of  Aedd  Hawr,  he  ga^e  it  the 

Bffiw  of  tbe  Icle  of  Prydain.—  CamMan  RfgUter. 

TUa  aaaw  vat  appropriately  giren  to  it,  for  Ynys  Pry- 


Only  be  sure  no  good  I . .  How  stands  the  tide  ? 

Said  Madoc ;  can  we  pass  ? . .  *Tis  even  at  the  flood 

The  man  made  answer,  and  the  Monastery 

Will  have  no  hospitality  to  spare 

For  one  of  Wales  to-day.    Be  ye  content 

To  guest  with  us. 

He  took  the  Prince's  sword : 
The  daughter  of  the  house  brought  water  then. 
And  wash*d  the  stranger's  feet ;  the  board  was  spread, 
And  o*er  the  bowl  they  communed  of  the  days 
Ere  ever  Saxon  set  his  hateftd  foot 
Upon  the  beautiful  Isle.  ^ 

As  so  they  sate. 
The  bells  of  the  Cathedral  rtmg  abroad 
Unusual  summons.     What  is  this?  exdaim'd 
Prince  Madoc :  let  us  see ! . .  Forthwith  they  went. 
He  and  his  host,  their  way.     They  found  the  rites 
Begun ;  the  mitred  Baldwin,  in  his  hand 
Holding  a  taper,  at  the  altar  stood. 
Let  him  be  cursed ! . .  were  the  words  which  first 
Assailed  their  ears, . .  Uving  and  dead,  in  limb 
And  life,  in  soul  and  body,  be  he  curst 
Here  and  hereafter  1  Let  him  feel  the  curse 
At  every  moment,  and  in  every  act. 
By  night  and  day,  in  waking  and  in  sleep  I 
We  cut  him  off  firom  Christian  fellowship; 
Of  Christian  sacraments  we  deprive  his  soul ; 
Of  Christian  burial  we  deprive  his  corpse ; 
And  when  that  carrion  to  the  Fiends  is  left 
In  unprotected  earth,  thus  let  his  soid 
Be  quenched  in  hell ! 

He  dash'd  upon  the  floor 
His  taper  down,  and  all  the  ministring  Priests 
Extinguish'd  each  his  light,  to  consummate 
The  imprecation. 

Whom  is  it  ye  curse. 
Cried  Madoc,  with  these  horrors  7    They  replied. 
The  contumacious  Prince  of  Powys-lan^* 
Cyveilioc. 

What !  quoth  Madoc,  and  his  eye 
Grew  terrible, . .  Who  is  he  that  sets  his  foot 
In  Gwyneth,  and  with  hellish  forms  like  these 
Dare  outrage  here  Mathraval's  noble  Lord  ? 
We  wage  no  war  with  women  nor  with  Priests ; 
But  if  there  be  a  knight  amid  your  train. 
Who  will  stand  forth,  and  speak  before  my  fhce 
Dishonour  of  the  Prince  of  Powys-land, 
Lo !  here  stand  I,  Prince  Madoc,  who  will  make 
That  slanderous  wretch  cry  craven  in  the  dust. 
And  eat  his  lying  words ! 

Be  temperate  I 
Quoth  one  of  Baldwin's  Priests,  who,  Briton  bom, 
Had  known  Prince  Madoc  in  his  fisther's  court ; 
It  is  our  charge,  throughout  this  Christian  land. 
To  call  upon  aU  Christian  men  to  join 
The  armies  of  the  Lord,  and  take  the  cross ; 
That  so,  in  battie  with  the  Infidels, 
The  palm  of  victory  or  of  martyrdom, 


dain  •igniflet  the  Beautiful  Iile.  —  Camhrian  Biograpl^f  E. 
WiOiopu. 

s  *'  Oenum  de  Cerelioc,  qaia  solus  inter  WalUc  prlndpei 
Arcblpraesuli  cum  populo  suo  non  occurrerat,  excommuni- 
cavimus.  Oenua  iste  prs  aliia  Cambrije  principibus,  et  llnguc 
dicacis  extitnrat,  et  in  terrs  sus  moderamine  ingenil  pertpl- 
caici».**—GiraUhu  CambrensU. 
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Glorious  alike,  may  be  their  recompense. 
This  holy  badge,  whether  in  godless  scom. 
Or  for  the  natural  blindness  of  his  heart, 
Cyveilioc  hath  refiised ;  thereby  incurring 
The  pain,  which,  not  of  our  own  impulse,  we 
Inilict  upon  his  soul,  but  at  the  will 
Of  our  most  holy  Father,  from  whose  word 
Lies  no  appeal  on  earth. 

*Tis  well  for  thee. 
Intemperate  Prince  I  said  Baldwin,  that  our  blood 
Flows  with  a  calmer  action  than  thine  own  I 
Thy  brother  David  hath  put  on  the  cross. 
To  our  most  pious  wari^ire  piously 
Pledging  his  kingly  sword.     Do  thou  the  like. 
And  for  this  better  ol^ect  lay  aside 
Thine  other  enterprise,  which,  lest  it  rob 
Judea  of  one  single  Christian  arm. 
We  do  condemn  as  sinful.     Follow  thou 
The  banner  of  the  church  to  Palestine  ; 
So  Shalt  thou  expiate  this  rash  offence. 
Against  the  which  we  else  should  fiilmlnate 
Our  ire,  did  we  not  see  in  charity. 
And  therefore  rather  pity  than  resent. 
The  rudeness  of  this  barbarous  land. 

At  that. 
Scorn  tempering  wrath,  yet  anger  sharpening  scorn, 
Madoc  replied.  Barbarians  as  we  are. 
Lord  Prelate,  we  received  the  law  of  Christ 
Many  a  long  age  before  your  pirate  sires 
Had  left  their  forest  dens ;  nor  are  we  now 
To  learn  that  law  from  Norman  or  from  Dane, 
Saxon,  Jute,  Angle,  or  whatever  name 
Suit  best  your  mongrel  race !  Te  thhik,  perchance, 
That  like  your  own  poor  woman>hearted  King, 


1  **  Owen  Gwyneth  was  buried  at  Bangor.  When  Bald- 
win, ArchbUhop  of  Canterbury,  coming  to  preach  the  crusade 
against  the  Saracens,  saw  his  tomb,  he  charged  the  Bishop  to 
remove  the  body  out  of  the  Cathedral,  when  he  could  find  a 
fit  opportunity  so  to  do ;  in  regard  that  Archbishop  Becket 
had  excommunicated  him  heretofore,  because  be  had  married 
his  first  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Grono  ab  Edwyn,  and  that 
notwithstanding  he  bad  continued  to  ll^e  with  her  till  she 
died.  The  Bishop,  in  obedience  to  the  charge,  made  a  pas- 
sage from  the  rault  through  the  south  wall  of  the  church 
under  ground,  and  so  secretly  shoved  the  body  Into  the 
churchyard."  — J{<)ya/  Tribes.    Ftom  the  Hengwrt  MS. 

**  One  of  the  first  things  we  asked  to  see  was  the  tomb  of 
Potemkin.  All  Europe  has  heard  that  he  was  burled  in 
Cherson ;  and  a  magnificent  sepulchre  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected for  a  person  so  renowned.  The  reader  will  fanagino 
our  surprise,  when,  in  answer  to  oor  inquiries  ooncemlng  his 
remains,  we  were  told  that  no  one  knew  what  was  become  of 
them. 

**  Potemkin,  the  illustrious,  the  powerful,  of  all  the  princes 
that  ever  lived  the  most  princely,  of  all  imperial  favourites 
the  most  fovoured,  had  not  a  spot  which  might  be  called  his 
grave.  He,  who  not  only  governed  all  Russia,  but  even  made 
the  haughty  Catherine  his  suppliant,  had  not  the  distinction 
possMted  by  the  humblest  of  the  human  race.  The  particu- 
lars respecting  the  ultimate  disposal  of  his  body,  as  they  were 
communicated  to  me  upon  the  spot  on  the  most  credible  tes- 
timony, merit  cursory  detail. 

**  The  (»rpso  soon  alter  his  death  was  brought  to  Chers<m, 
and  placed  beneath  a  dome  of  the  small  church  belonging  to 
the  fortress,  opposite  to  the  alur.  After  the  usual  ceremony 
of  interment,  the  vault  was  covered,  merely  by  restoring  to 
their  former  situation  the  planks  of  wood  belonging  to  the 


We  too  in  Owyneth  are  to  take  the  yoke 
Of  Rome  upon  our  necks ; . .  but  you  may  tell 
Tour  Pope,  that  when  I  sail  upon  the  seas, 
I  shall  not  strike  a  topsail  for  the  breath 
Of  all  his  maledictions  I 

Saying  thus. 
He  tum*d  away,  lest  fiurther  speech  mig^t  call 
Farther  reply,  and  kindle  futher  wrath. 
More  easy  to  avoid  than  to  allay. 
Therefore  he  left  the  church ;  and  soon  his  mfaid 
To  gentler  mood  was  won,  by  social  talk 
And  the  sweet  prattle  of  that  blue-eyed  boy. 
Whom  in  his  arms  he  fondled. 

But  when  now 
Evening  had  settled,  to  the  door  there  came 
One  of  the  brethren  of  the  Monastery, 
Who  called  Prince  Madoc  forth.     Apart  they  went 
And  in  the  low  suspicious  voice  of  fear. 
Though  none  was  nigh,  the  Monk  bcgu.    Be  aim. 
Prince  Madoc,  while  I  speak,  and  patiently 
Hear  to  the  end  !     Thou  know'st  that,  in  his  life, 
Becket  did  exc(mmiunicate  thy  sire 
For  his  imlawful  nuurriage ;  but  the  King, 
Feeling  no  sin  in  conscience,  heeded  not 
The  inefficient  censure.     Now  when  Baldwin 
Beheld  his  monument  to-day,  iropell'd. 
As  we  do  think,  by  anger  against  thee. 
He  swore  that,  even  as  Owen  in  his  deeds 
Disown*d  the  Church  when  living,  even  so 
The  Church  disown*d  him  deadi,  and  that  bis  oarpv 
No  longer  should  be  suffered  to  pollute 
The  Sanctuary ...  Be  patient,  I  beseech. 
And  hear  me  out     Gerald  at  this,  who  felt 
A  natural  horror,  sought, . .  as  best  he  knew 


floor  of  the  building.  Many  iahabltanti  of  CbenMm.  m  w«S 
as  English  officers  in  the  Russian  aervice,  who  resided  la  iir 
neighbourhood,  had  seen  the  coflin:  thla  wm  «mts«B»r 
ordinary,  but  the  practice  of  showing  ft  to  stranf  era  piv » »!>■< 
for  some  years  after  Potemkin's  decease.  The  Emprm  Ca> 
therine  either  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  aa  iMcaiUn  u 
erecting  a  superb  monument  to  his  acinory ;  whcibrr  « 
Cherson  or  elsewhere,  is  unknown.  Her  sodden  drfti  h  br> 
Uered  to  have  prevented  the  compleCkm  of  this  dedfa. 

**  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story  iiwaliw  sr* 
to  be  rtlated:  the  coffin  itaelf  has  dlsappcstfcd :  ins!—'  « 
any  answer  to  the  various  kiqttiries  we  made  coKwmuvc  'V 
we  were  cautioned  to  be  silent .  *  No  one,'  said  a  t^mrfrm 
of  ours,  living  In  the  place,  '  dares  to  mentkm  tbc  na-»'  « 
Potemkin.*  At  length  we  received  intelligence  chat  tte 
verger  could  satisfy  our  curiosity,  if  we  would  venCiir*  eo  »a 
him. 

**  We  soon  found  the  means  of  coeoomirlBf  a  Uale  v(w- 
munication  on  his  part ;  and  were  then  told,  thai  11m>  ^sIt 
by  the  Emperor  Paul's  command,  had  been  taken  a^  •>  i 
thrown  Into  the  ditch  of  the  fortreaa.  Tbc«»  wtApn  «w* 
implicitly  obeyed.  A  hole  was  dug  In  the  fbaae,  taa»  vkv^ 
his  remains  were  thrown,  with  aa  little  cwrraauuy  m  tf  rbrt 
were  those  of  a  dead  dog  \  but  this  proonture  takh^  ^  • 
during  the  night,  very  few  were  ioformed  of  the  iH^iiii  «rf 
the  body.  An  eye-wttneaa  of  the  fact  aaaurad  me  iImk  tar 
coffin  no  longer  existed  ha  the  vault  where  It  was  w^nsi^ 
placed ;  and  the  Verger  was  actuiUly  proceeding  to  poivt  aut 
the  place  where  the  body  wu  altandonrd.  whcsi  tkr  B*i^  9 
himself,  happening  to  arrive,  took  away  my  guide,  and  «ak 
menaoea  but  too  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  prevealed  mv  N«  < 
more  ftally  informed  concerning  the  oblciqtty  at 
volving  Potemkin."— CfarAr'«  Trm9eU,  vol.  I.  pL< 
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The  hanghty  Prinuite's  temper, . .  to  dissuade 
By  politic  argument,  and  chiefly  uiged 
The  quick  and  fiery  nature  of  our  nation, . . 
How  at  the  sight  of  such  indignity, 
They  wouM  arise  in  arms,  and  limb  from  limb 
Tear  piecemeal  him  and  all  his  company. 
So  ftr  did  this  prevail,  that  he  wHI  now 
Commit  the  deed  in  secret ;  and,  this  night, 
Thy  fother^s  body  from  its  resting  place, 
c)  Xadoc  t  shall  be  torn,  and  cast  aside 
In  some  unhallowed  pit,  with  f6ul  disgrace 
And  cQQtumeUous  wrong. 

Sayest  thou  to-night  ? 
Qtwth  ICadoc  ..Ay,  at  midnight,  he  replied, 
Shall  this  impiety  be  perpetrated. 
Therefore  hath  Gerald,  for  the  reverence 
He  bean  to  Owen's  royal  memory. 
Sent  thee  the  tidings.     Now  be  temperate 
In  thy  just  anger.  Prince  I  and  shed  no  blood. 
ThoQ  know*st  how  dearly  the  Plantagenet 
Atones  for  Becket*B  death ;  and  be  thou  sure. 
Though  thou  thyself  shouldst  sail  beyond  the  storm. 
Thai  it  would  fiUl  on  Britain. 

While  he  spake, 
Madoc  was  still ;  the  feeling  workM  too  deep 
For  speech,  or  visible  sign.     At  length  he  said. 
What  if  amM  their  midnight  sacrilege 
I  should  appear  among  them  7 

It  were  well ; 
The  Monk  replied,  if,  at  a  sight  like  that, 
ThoB  canst  withhold  thy  hand. 

Oh,  fear  me  not  I 
Good  and  true  friend,  said  Biadoc.     I  am  calm. 
And  calm  aa  thou  beholdest  me  will  prove 
In  word  awl  action.     Quick  I  am  to  feel 
Light  ilia, . .  perhaps  o*er-hasty  :  summer  gnats, 
Fioding  my  cheek  unguarded,  may  infix 
Their  skin-deep  stings,  to  vex  and  irritate ; 
But  if  the  wolf,  or  forest  boar,  be  nigh, 
I  am  awake  to  danger.     Even  so 
Bear  I  a  mind  of  steel  and  adamant 
.igainst  all  greater  wrongs.     My  heart  hath  now 
Received  its  Impulse ;  and  thou  shalt  behold 
How  in  this  strange  and  hideous  circumstance 
I  ^hall  find  profit . . .  Only,  my  true  friend. 
Let  me  have  entrance. 

At  the  western  porrh. 
Between  the  complines  and  the  matln-bell, . . 
Toe  Monk  made  answer :  thou  shalt  find  the  door 
Beady.     Thy  single  penon  wiU  sufikce ; 
For  Baldwin  knows  his  danger,  and  the  hour 
Of  guilt  or  far  convicts  him,  both  alike 
OpprobrloasL     Mow,  farewell  I 

Then  Madoc  took 
His  host  aside,  and  in  his  private  ear 
Told  him  the  purport,  and  wherein  his  help 
Was  needed.     Night  came  on  ;  the  hearth  was  heapt. 
The  women  went  to  rest     They  twain,  the  while, 
Sate  at  the  board,  and  while  the  untasted  bowl 
Stood  by  them,  wateh'd  the  glass  whose  filling  sands 
Told  oat  the  weary  hours.    The  hour  is  come; 
Prince  Madoc  helm*d  his  head,  and  frvm  his  neck 
He  slang  the  bugle-horn ;  they  took  their  shields. 
And  lance  In  hand  went  forth.     And  now  arrived, 
Tbe  bolte  give  back  before  them,  and  the  door 
BoUs  oo  Its  heavy  hinge. 


Beside  the  grave 
Stood  Baldwin  and  the  Prior,  who,  albeit 
Cambrian  himself  in  fear  and  awe  obey'd 
The  lordly  Primate's  wilL     They  stood  and  watch*d 
Their  ministers  perform  the  irreverent  work. 
And  now  with  spade  and  mattock  have  they  broken 
Into  the  house  of  death,  and  now  have  they 
Ftom  the  stone  coflln  wrench*d  the  iron  cramps. 
When  sudden  interruption  startled  them, 
And  cUd  in  complete  mail  from  head  to  ifoot, 
They  saw  the  Prince  come  in.  Their  topers  gleam'd 
Upon  his  visage,  as  he  wore  his  helm 
Open ;  and  when  in  that  pale  countenance,. . 
For  the  strong  feeling  blanch'd  his  cheek, .  .they  saw 
His  &ther*s  living  lineaments,  a  fear 
Like  ague  shook  them.    But  anon  that  fit 
Of  scared  imagination  to  the  sense 
Of  other  peril  yielded,  when  they  heard 
Prince  Madoc*s  dreadfril  voice.     Stoy !  he  ezdalm'd. 
As  now  they  would  have  fled ; . .  stir  not  a  man, . . 
Or  if  I  once  put  breath  into  this  horn. 
All  Wales  wHl  hear,  as  if  dead  Owen  callM 
For  vengeance  from  that  grave.     Stir  not  a  man. 
Or  not  a  man  shall  live !    The  doors  are  wateh*d. 
And  ye  are  at  my  mercy ! 

But  at  that, 
Baldwin  fh>m  the  altar  seised  the  crucifix. 
And  held  it  forth  to  Bfadoc,  and  cried  out. 
He  who  strikes  me,  strikes  Him ;  forbear,  on  pain 

Of  endless 

Peace  I  quoth  Madoc,  and  proftne  not 
The  holy  Cross,  with  those  polluted  hands 
Of  mldi^ht  sacrilege  I . .  Peace  1 1  harm  thee  not, . . 
Be  wise,  and  thou  art  safe. . .  For  thee,  thou  know*st. 
Prior,  that  If  thy  treason  were  divulged, 
David  would  hang  thee  on  thy  steeple  top. 
To  feed  the  steeple  daws :  Obey  and  live  t 
Go,  bring  fine  linen  and  a  coffer  meet 
To  bear  these  relics ;  and  do  ye,  meanwhile, 
Proceed  upon  your  work. 

They  at  his  word 
Raised  the  stone  cover,  and  display'd  the  dead. 
In  royal  grave-clothes  habited,  his  arms 
Cro8S*d  on  the  breast,  with  precious  gums  and  spice 
Fragrant,  and  incomiptibly  preserved. 
At  Madoc's  bidding,  round  the  corpse  they  wrap 
The  linen  web,  fold  within  fold  involved ; 
They  laid  it  in  the  coffer,  and  with  cloth 
At  head  and  foot  filled  every  Interval 
And  prest  it  down  compact;  they  closed  the  lid. 
And  Madoc  with  his  signet  seal'd  it  thrice. 
Then  said  he  to  his  host.  Bear  thou  at  dawn 
This  treasure  to  the  ships.     My  fkther's  bones 
Shall  have  their  resting-place,  where  mine  one  day 
May  moulder  by  their  side.    He  shall  be  fkee 
In  death,  who  living  did  so  well  maintain 
His  and  his  country's  freedom.    As  for  ye. 
For  your  own  safe^,  ye  I  wean  will  keep 
My  secret  safe.     So  saying,  he  went  his  way. 

XVL 

DAYID. 

Now  hath  the  Lord  of  Ocean  once  again 
Set  foot  in  Moua.  Llaian  there  receives 
Sisteriy  greeting  from  the  royal  maid. 


Ami 
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Who,  while  she  tempers  to  the  public  eye 
Her  welcome,  safely  to  the  boy  indulged 
In  fond  endearments  of  Instinctive  loye. 
When  the  first  flow  of  joy  was  overpast. 
How  went  the  equipment  on,  the  Prince  enquired. 
Nay,  brother,  quoth  Goervyl,  ask  thou  that 
Of  Urien , . .  it  hath  been  his  sole  employ 
Daily  from  cock-crow  until  even-song, 
That  he  hath  laid  aside  all  other  thoughts, 
Forgetful  even  of  me  I    She  said  and  smiled 
Playftil  reproach  upon  the  good  old  man, 
Who  in  such  chiding  as  affection  loves, 
Dallying  with  terms  of  wrong,  retum*d  rebuke. 
There,  Madoc,  pointing  to  the  shore,  he  cried. 
There  are  they  moor'd ;  six  gallant  barks,  as  trim 
And  worthy  of  the  sea  as  ever  yet 
Gave  canvass  to  the  gale.     The  mariners 
Flock  to  thy  banner,  and  the  call  hath  roused 
Many  a  brave  spirit     Soon  as  Spring  shall  serve. 
There  need  be  no  delay.     I  shoidd  depart 
Without  one  wish  that  lingers,  could  we  bear 
Rlrid  from  hence,  and  break  poor  Bodri's  chains, 
Thy  lion-hearted  brother ; . . .  and  that  boy, 
If  he  were  with  us,  Madoc  1  that  dear  boy 
Llewelyn ! 

Sister,  said  the  Prince  at  that, 
How  sped  the  Queen  7 

Oh,  Madoc !  she  replied, 
A  hard  and  unrelenting  heart  hath  he. 
The  gentle  Emma  told  me  she  had  fidl*d. 
And  that  was  all  she  told ;  but  in  her  eye 
I  could  see  sorrow  struggling.     She  complains  not, 
And  yet  I  know,  in  bitterness  laments 
The  hour  which  brought  her  as  a  victim  here. 

Then  I  will  seek  the  Monarch,  Madoc  cried ; 
And  forth  he  went     Cold  welcome  David  gave, 
Such  as  might  chill  a  suppliant ;  but  the  Prince 
Fearless  began.     I  found  at  Dinevawr 
Our  brother  Rirld,  and  he  made  his  suit 
That  he  might  follow  me,  a  banish'd  man. 
He  waits  thine  answer  at  the  court  of  Rhys. 
Now  I  beseech  thee,  David,  say  to  him 
His  fiLther's  hall  is  open  I 

Then  the  King 
Replied,  I  told  thee,  Madoc,  thy  request 
Displeased  me  heretofore;  I  wam*d  thee,  foo» 
To  shun  the  rebel ;  yet  my  messenger 
Tells  me,  the  guests  at  Dinevawr  who  sate 
At  board  with  Rhys  and  drank  of  his  own  cup 
Were  Madoc  and  Lord  Ririd. .  .  Was  this  well. 
This  open  disobedience  to  my  will, 
And  my  express  command  ? 

Madoc  subdued 
His  rising  wrath.     If  I  should  tell  thee.  Sire, 
He  answer'd,  by  what  chance  it  so  fell  out, 
I  should  of  disobedience  stand  excused, 
Even  were  it  here  a  crime.    Tet  think  again, 
David,  and  let  thy  better  mind  prevail  t 
I  am  his  surety  here ;  he  comes  alone; 
The  strength  of  yonder  armament  is  mine ; 
And  when  did  I  deceive  thee  7 . .  I  did  hope. 
For  natural  love  and  public  decency, 
That  ye  would  part  in  friendship. . .  let  that  pass ! 
He  may  remain  and  Join  me  in  the  hour 
Of  embarkation.     Bat  for  thine  own  sake. 


Cast  off  these  vile  suspf  dons,  and  the  ftar 

That  makes  its  danger  I     Ci^  to  mind,  my  broCher. 

The  rampart  that  we  were  to  Owen's  throne  t 

Are  there  no  moments  when  the  thoughts  and  lovei 

Of  other  days  return  ?  . .  Let  Rodri  looae ! 

Restore  him  to  his  birthright ! . .  Why  wonldst  thoa 

Hold  him  in  chains,  when  benefits  would  btnd 

His  noble  spirit  7 

Leave  mel  cried  the  King; 
Thou  know*8t  the  theme  is  hatefdl  to  my  ear. 
I  have  the  mastery  now,  and  idle  words, 
Madoc,  shall  never  thrust  me  ftrnn  the  throne. 
Which  this  right  arm  in  battle  hardly  won. 
There  must  he  lie  till  nature  set  him  free. 
And  so  deliver  both.    'Trespass  no  more  I 

A  little  yet  bear  with  me,  Madoc  cried. 
I  leave  this  land  for  ever ;  let  me  tnt 
Behold  my  brother  Rodri,  lest  he  think 
My  summer  love  be  withered,  and  in  wrath 
Remember  me  hereafter. 

Leave  me,  MadocI 
Speedily,  ere  indulgence  grow  a  fiiult, 
Exclaim'd  the  Monarch.     Do  not  tempt  my  wrath; 
Thou  know'st  me  I 

Ay !  the  Ocean  Prlnoe  replied, 
I  know  thee,  David,  and  I  pity  thee. 
Thou  poor,  suspicious,  miserable  man ! 
Friend  hast  thou  none,  except  thy  coontry^S  foe, 
That  hatefrd  Saxon,  he  whose  bloody  hand 
Pluck*d  out  thy  brethren's  eyes;  and  for  thy  kSa, 
Them  hast  thou  made  thy  perilous  enemies. 
What  if  the  Lion  Rodri  were  abroad  7 
What  if  Llewelyn's  banner  were  dispiay'd  7 
The  sword  of  England  could  not  save  tbiee  then. 
Frown  not,  and  menace  not  I  for  what  am  I« 
That  I  should  fear  thine  anger  7 . .  And  with  tiiai 
He  tum'd  indignant  frtim  the  wiattafid  king. 


xvn. 

THE  DEPARTURE. 

WiKTxa  hath  pass'd  away;  the  vernal  stonns 

Have  spent  their  rage,  the  ships  are  ttovfd,  snd  iwv 

To-morrow  they  depsrt.     That  day  a  Boy, 

Weaiy  and  Ibot-sore,  to  Aberfraw  came. 

Who  to  Goervyl's  chamber  made  his  way. 

And  caught  the  hem  of  her  garment*  and  exdaimU 

A  boon, . .  a  boon, . .  dear  Lady  1    Nor  did  he 

Wait  more  reply  than  that  encouragement. 

Which  her  sweet  eye  and  lovely  smile  bestow'd; 

I  am  a  poor,  unhappy,  (Hphan  boy. 

Bom  to  fair  promises  and  better  hoprt, 

But  now  forlorn.     Take  me  to  be  your  pi^  f . . 

For  blessed  Mary's  sake,  reAise  roe  not  I 

I  have  no  friend  on  earth,  nor  hope  bat  this. 


The  boy  was  fidr ;  and  though  his  eyeswcivfvnlt. 
And  cheek  defiled  with  tears,  and  though  bis  vokr 
Came  choak'd  by  grief,  yet  to  that  mrnut  eye 
And  supplicating  voice  so  musical, 
It  had  not  sure  been  easy  to  rttaat 
The  boon  he  begg'd.     I  cannot  grant  thy  salt, 
Ooervyl  cried,  but  I  can  aid  it,  boy  t . . 
Go  ask  of  Madoc ! . .  And  herself  arose. 
And  led  him  where  her  brother  oo  the  shotr 
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That  day  the  laft  cmbarkment  ovenaw. 
McrryB  then  took  his  mantle  by  the  skirt. 
And  knett  and  made  his  soit;  ^e  too  began 
To  sue,  but  Biadoc  smiling  on  the  Maid, 
Won  by  the  virtue  of  the  countenance 
Which  look'd  fbr  &rour,  lightly  gave  the  yes. 

Wliere  wert  thou,  Caradoc,  when  that  fair  boy 
T(M  his  ftlse  tale?  for  hadst  thou  heard  the  voice, 
The  gentle  vdoe  bo  musically  sweet. 
And  seen  that  earnest  eye,  it  would  have  heal*d 
Thy  wounded  heart,  and  thou  hadst  voyaged  on 
The  happiest  man  that  ever  yet  forsook 
His  native  country  1    He,  on  board  the  bark, 
Leuit  o'er  the  vessel-side,  and  there  he  stood 
And  gated,  almost  unconscious  that  he  gazed. 
Toward  yon  distant  mountains  where  she  dwelt, 
Senena,  his  beloved.     Caradoc, 
Senena,  thy  beloved,  is  at  hand  I 
Her  golden  locks  are  clipt,  and  her  blue  eye 
Is  wandering  through  the  throng  in  search  of  thee, 
For  whose  dear  sake  she  hath  forsaken  all. 
Too  deem  her  fidse,  that  her  fhiil  constancy 
Shrank  firom  her  fiither's  anger,  that  she  lives 
Aoothec^s  victim  bride;  but  she  hath  fled 
From  that  unnatural  anger ;  hath  escaped 
The  unnatural  union ;  she  is  on  the  shore, 
Senena,  Uiie-eyed  maid,  a  seemly  boy, 

I  To  share  thy  fortunes,  to  reward  thy  love, 

I  And  to  the  land  of  peace  to  follow  thee, 

;  Over  the  ocean  waves. 

Now  all  is  done. 

,  Stores,  beeves  and  flocks  and  water  all  aboard ; 
The  dry  East  blows,  and  not  a  sign  of  change 
Stains  the  dear  flrmament     The  Sea-Lord  sate 
At  the  last  banquet  in  his  brother's  court. 
And  heud  the  song :  It  told  of  Owen's  fiime. 
When  with  his  Norroen  and  assembled  force 
Of  Guienne  and  Gascony,  and  AaJou's  strength, 
The  Fleming's  aid  and  England's  chosen  troops. 
Along  the  ascent  of  Berwyn,  many  a  day 
The  Sazoo  vainly  on  his  mountain  foes 
Denounced  his  wrath ;  for  Mona's  dragon  sons, 
By  wary  patience  baffled  long  his  force. 
Winning  alow  Famine  to  their  aid  i,  and  help'd 
By  the  angry  Elements^  and  Sickness  sent 
Frotn  Heaven,  and  Fear  that  of  its  vigour  robb'd 
The  healthy  arm; . .  then  in  quick  enterprise 
Fell  on  hli  weary  and  dishearten'd  host. 
Till  with  defeat  and  kiss  and  obloquy 
He  fled  with  all  his  nations.     Madoc  gave 
His  spMt  to  the  song ;  he  felt  the  theme 
In  every  pulse ;  the  recollection  came, 
BcTived  and  hcighten'd  to  intenser  pain. 
That  in  Aberfiraw,  in  his  other's  hall. 
He  never  more  should  share  the  feast,  nor  hear 
The  echoing  harp  again  1    His  heart  was  full ; 


*  **  I  cm  omch  affected,*'  says  old  Fuller,  •*  with  the  in- 

I    iCBuicy  ef  an  Eagliih  noblemsn,  who,  foUcwing  the  camp  of 

King  Henry  HI.  in  tbcie  putt  (Caernarvonshire),  wrote 

hnam  to  his  ftienda,  about  the  end  of  September,  1243,  the 

lukrd  irnth  indeed  as  follow<!th :   *  We  lie  in  our  tent*, 

■   vatcfahif,  fiMtlng ,  praying,  and  freesing  ;  we  watch  for  fear 

tit  the  Wdsloncn,  who  are  wont  to  int ade  u«  in  the  night ; 

I    ec  Cm!  for  want  of  meat,  for  the  half-penny  loaf  is  worth 


And,  yielding  to  its  yeanUngs,  in  that  mood 

Of  aweful  feeling,  he  call'd  forth  the  King, 

And  led  him  firom  the  palace-porch,  and  stretch'd 

His  hand  toward  the  ocean,  and  exclaim'd. 

To-morrow  over  yon  wide  waves  I  go ; 

To-morrow,  never  to  return,  I  leave 

My  native  land  1  O  David,  O  ray  brother. 

Turn  not  impatiently  a  reckless  ear 

To  that  affectionate  and  natural  voice 

Which  thou  wilt  hear  no  more  1  Belease  our  brethren. 

Recall  the  wanderers  home,  and  link  them  to  thee 

By  cordial  confidence,  by  benefits 

Which  bless  the  benefactor.     Be  not  thou 

As  is  the  black  and  melancholy  yew 

That  strikes  into  the  grave  its  baleful  roots. 

And  prospers  on  the  dead  I « . .  The  Saxon  King, . . 

Think  not  I  wrong  him  now ; . .  an  hour  like  this 

Hath  soften'd  all  my  harsher  feelings  down ; 

Nor  will  I  hate  him  for  his  sister's  sake. 

Thy  gentle  Queen, . .  whom,  that  great  God  may  bless, 

And,  blessing  her,  bless  thee  and  our  dear  country. 

Shall  never  be  forgotten  in  my  prayers  ; 

But  he  is  far  away ;  and  should  there  come 

The  evil  hour  upon  thee, . .  if  thy  kin. 

Wearied  by  sufflering,  and  driven  desperate. 

Should  lift  the  sword,  or  young  Llewelyn  raise 

His  banner  and  demand  his  father's  throne, . . 

Were  it  not  trusting  to  a  broken  reed, 

To  lean  on  England's  aid  ?  . .  I  urge  thee  not 

For  answer  now ;  but  sometimes,  O  my  brother ! 

Sometimes  recall  to  mind  my  puling  words. 

As  'twere  the  death-bed  counsel  of  the  friend 

Who  loved  thee  best  I 

The  affection  of  his  voice. 
So  mild  and  solemn,  soften'd  David's  heart; 
He  saw  his  brother's  eyes,  suffbsed  with  tears. 
Shine  in  the  moon-beun  as  h^  spake  ;  the  King 
Bemember'd  his  departure,  and  he  felt 
Feelings,  which  long  from  his  disnatured  breast 
Ambition  had  ezpell'd :  he  could  almost 
Have  folloVd  their  strong  impulse.    From  the  shore, 
Madoc  with  quick  and  agitated  step 
Had  sought  his  home ;  the  monarch  went  his  way, 
Serious  and  slow,  and  laid  him  down  that  night 
With  painful  recollections,  and  such  thoughts. 
As  might,  if  Heaven  had  will'd  it,  have  matured 
To  penitence  and  peace. 

The  day  is  come. 
The  adventurers  In  Saint  Cybi's  holy  fane 
Hear  the  last  mass,  and  all  assoil'd  of  sin 
Partake  the  bread  of  Christian  fellowship. 
Then,  as  the  Priest  his  benediction  gave. 
They  knelt,  in  such  an  aweful  stillness  hush'd. 
As  with  yet  more  oppression  seem'd  to  load 
The  burthen'd  heart     At  times  and  half  supprest. 
Womanly  sobs  were  heard,  and  manly  cheeks 
Were  wet  with  silent  tears.    Now  forth  they  go. 


flTe  pence ;  we  pray  to  God  to  send  ur  home  speedily ;  we 
fkeese  for  want  of  winter  garments,  having  nothing  but  thin 
Unen  betwixt  oi  and  the  wind.* " 

<  '*  Like  the  black  and  melancholick  yew>tre«. 
Dost  think  to  root  thyself  in  dead  men's  grares, 
And  yet  to  prosper  ?  "  . 

WebsUr't  fVkiic  Devil,  or  f'iUoria  Corombona.    I 
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And  at  the  portal  of  the  Church  onftiri 
Prince  Madoc*8  banner;  at  that  sight  a  shout 
Burst  from  hb  followers,  and  the  hills  and  rocks 
Thrice  echoed  their  aodainL 

There  lie  the  ships, 
Their  sails  all  loose,  their  streamers  rolling  out 
With  sinuous  flow  and  swell,  like  water-snakes, 
Curling  aloft;  the  waves  are  gay  with  boats. 
Pinnace  and  barge  and  coracle, . « the  sea 
Swarms  like  the  shore  with  life.     Oh  what  a  sight 
Of  beauty  for  the  spirit  unconcerned. 
If  heart  there  be  which  unconoem'd  could  view 
A  sight  like  this  I . .  how  yet  more  beautlAil 
For  him,  whose  soul  can  feeltmd  understand 
The  solemn  import  1    Tonder  they  embark. 
Youth,  beauty,  valour,  virtue,  reverend  age; 
Some  led  by  love  of  noble  enterprise. 
Others,  who,  desperate  of  their  country's  weal. 
Fly  finom  the  impending  yoke ;  all  warm  alike 
With  confidence  and  high  heroic  hope. 
And  all  in  one  ftratemal  bond  coi^oin*d 
By  reverence  to  their  Chief,  the  best  beloved 
That  ever  yet  on  hopeftil  enterprise 
Led  gallant  army  forth.     He,  even  now 
Lord  of  himself,  by  fidth  in  God  and  love 
To  roan  subdues  the  feeling  of  this  hour. 
The  bitterest  of  his  being. 

At  this  time. 
Pale,  and  with  feverish  eye,  the  King  came  up. 
And  led  him  somewhat  from  the  throng  apsrt. 
Saying,  I  sent  at  day-break  to  release 
Rodri  from  prison,  meaning  that  with  thee 
He  should  depart  in  peace ;  but  he  was  gone. 
This  very  night  he  had  escaped  1 . .  Perchamce, 
As  I  do  hope, . .  it  was  thy  doing,  Madoc  ? 
Is  he  aboard  the  fleet  ? 

I  would  he  were  1 
Madoc  replied ;  with  what  a  llghten*d  heart 
Then  should  I  sail  away  I     Birid  is  there 
Alone . . .  alas !  that  this  was  done  so  late  I 

Beproach  me  not !  half  sullenly  the  King, 
Answering,  exclaim'd ;  Madoc,  reproach  me  not ! 
Thou  know*st  how  hardly  I  attain'd  the  throne; 
And  is  it  strange  that  I  should  guard  with  fear 
Thepredous  prise  ?. .  Now, . .  when  I  would  have  taken 
Thy  counsel, . .  be  the  evil  on  his  head  I 
Blame  me  not  Dow,  my  brother,  lest  sometimes 
I  call  again  to  mind  thy  parting  words 
In  sorrow! 

God  be  with  thee  1  Madoc  cried ; 
And  if  at  times  the  harshness  of  a  heart. 
Too  prone  to  wrath,  have  wrong*d  thee,  let  these  tears 
Efface  all  fiiults,  I  leave  thee,  O  my  brother, 
With  aU  a  brother's  feelings  I 

So  he  said. 
And  grasp'd,  with  trembling  tenderness,  his  hand. 
Then  calni*d  himself,  and  moved  toward  the  boat 
Emma,  though  tears  would  have  their  way  and  sighs 
Would  swell,  suppressing  still  all  words  of  woe, 

1  **  The  three  Rettoratiooi  in  the  Circle  of  Happlnen  ( 
RMtoration  of  origliul  geolui  and  character ;  Re$tortMm  t^ 
att  tkat  irofl  Movtdt  and  the  Restoration  of  Rrnnambranoe 
nrom  the  origin  of  all  thing* :  without  these  perfect  ttapptneu 
cannot  exist."—  THadi  qf  Barditm,  aS. 


FoUow*d  Goervyl  to  the  eatiqiicst  shores 
But  then  as  on  the  plank  the  maid  set  toot. 
Did  Emma,  staying  her  by  the  hand,  pluck  oat 
The  crudflz,  which  next  her  heart  she  wore 
In  reverence  to  its  relic,  and  she  cried, 
Tet  ere  we  part  change  with  me^  dear  Goervyl, . . 
Dear  sister,  loved  too  well,  or  lost  too  soon  1  • . 
I  shall  betake  me  often  to  my  prayers. 
Never  in  them,  Goervyl,  of  thy  name 
Unmindful ; . .  thou  too  wilt  remember 
Still  in  thy  orisons; . .  but  God  foreftnd 
That  ever  misery  should  make  thee  And 
This  Cross  thy  only  comforter  I 


And  kiss'd  the  holy  pledge,  as  each  to  each 

Transferr'd  the  mutual  gift     Nor  could  the  Maid 

Answer  for  agony,  to  that  fhrewell; 

She  held  Queen  Emma  to  her  breast  and  dose 

She  dsap'd  her  with  a  strong  convulsive  sob^ 

Silently.    Madoc  too  in  silence  went, 

But  prest  a  kiss  on  Emma's  lips,  and  left 

His  tears  upon  her  cheek.     With  dissy  eyes 

Gaxing  she  stood,  nor  saw  the  boot  posh  of^ . . 

The  dashing  of  the  oars  awaken'd  her ; 

She  wipes  her  tears  away,  to  view  once  nMire 

Those  dear  fiuniUar  fkces; . .  they  are  dim 

In  the  distance;  never  shall  her  waking  eye 

Behold  them,  tiU  the  hour  of  happiness, 

MThen  death  hath  made  her  pure  §or  perfect  bllai : ' 

Two  hearts  alone  of  aU  that  company, 
Of  all  the  thousands  who  beheld  the  scene. 
Partook  unmlngled  joy.     Dumb  with  delight. 
Young  Hod  views  the  ships  and  feels  the  boot 
Bock  on  the  heaving  waves;  and  Llalan  Mt 
Comfort, . .  though  sad,  yet  comfort . .  that  for  her 
No  eye  was  left  to  weep^  nor  heart  to  mourn. 

Hark  I  *tis  the  mariners  with  voice  attoned 
Thning  their  toil  I  and  now  with  gentle  gales, 
Slow  flrom  the  holy  haven  they  depart 
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Now  hath  the  evening  settled ;  the  hn»d  Mooo 

Bolls  through  the  rifled  douds.     With  gentle  gales 

Slowly  they  glide  along,  when  they  behold 

A  boat  with  press  of  sail  and  stress  of  oar 

Speed  forward  to  the  fleet;  and  now,  arrived 

Beside  the  Chieftain's  vessd,  one  enquires 

If  Madoc  be  aboard  ?  the  answer  given. 

Swift  he  ascended  up  the  lofty  side. 

With  Joyfhl  wonder  did  the  Ocean  Lord 

Again  behold  Llewelyn ;  but  he  gaaed 

Doubtfully  on  his  comrade's  countenance^ . . 

A  meagre  man,  severe  of  brow,  his  eye 

Stem.     Thou  dost  view  me,  Madoc,  he  cxdaim'd. 

As  'twere  a  stranger's  foce.    I  marvd  not  1 


t  have  thoaght  it  umMcasiary  to  glf*  a 
of  the  Bardic  ftum  la  these  NoCea,  aa  ft 
done  bjr  mj  friend,  Mr.  Tttraer,  tai  hla  VI 
Ancient  British 
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Tbe  long  afflictions  of  my  prison  house 
Have  changed  me. 

Bodri  I  cried  the  Prince,  and  fell 
Upon  his  neck  ; . .  last  night,  sabdued  at  length 
By  my  solidutions,  did  the  King 
Send  to  deiiver  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  share 
My  happy  enterprise ; . .  and  thou  art  come, 
Even  to  my  wish  1 

Nay,  Madoc,  nay,  not  so  I 
He  answered,  with  a  stem  and  bitter  smile ; 
This  gallant  boy  hath  given  me  liberty. 
And  I  will  pay  him  with  his  father's  tiirone, 
Ay,  by  my  father's  soul  I . .  Last  night  we  fled 
Tbe  house  of  bondage,  and  in  the  sea-caves 
By  day  we  Iurk*d  securely.     Here  I  come, 
Only  to  see  tbee  once  before  I  die, 
And  say  (krewell, . .  dear  brother  ] 

Would  to  God 
This  parpose  could  be  changed  I  the  Sea  Lord  cried ; 
Bat  thou  art  roused  by  wrongs,  and  who  shall  tame 
That  lion  heart  ?. .  This  only,  if  your  lot 
Fan  Ikrourable,  will  I  beseech  of  ye. 
That  to  bis  Queen  the  fidr  Flantagenet, 
All  hoDiourable  humanity  ye  show. 
For  her  own  virtue,  and  in  gratitude. 
As  she  hath  pleaded  for  you,  and  hath  urged 
Her  husband  on  your  part,  till  it  hath  tum*d 
His  wrath  upon  herselt     Oh  I  deal  ye  by  her 
As  by  your  dearest  sister  in  distress. 
For  even  so  dear  is  she  to  Madoc*s  heart : 
And  now  I  know  she  firom  Aberfraw's  tower 
Watcheth  these  specks  upon  the  moonlight  sea. 
And  weeps  for  my  departure,  and  for  me 
Sends  up  her  prayers  to  Heaven,  nor  thinks  that  now 
I  must  make  mine  to  man  in  her  behalf  t 

Quoth  Bodri,  Best  assured  for  her.    I  swear. 
By  our  dead  mother,  so  to  deal  with  her 
As  thoa  thyself  wouldst  dictate,  as  herself 
Shall  wish. 

The  tears  fell  ikst  from  Madoc*s  eyes: 
0  Britain  I  O  my  country  1  he  exclaim'd. 
For  ever  thns  by  civil  strife  convulsed. 
Thy  chiklren*s  Mood  flowing  to  satisfy 
Thy  children's  rage,  how  wilt  thou  still  support 
The  struggle  with  the  Saxon  ? 

Rodri  cried. 
Our  strife  shaB  not  be  long.     Mona  will  rise 
With  joy,  to  welcome  me  her  rightful  Lord ; 
And  woe  be  to  the  King  who  rules  by  fear. 
When  danger  comes  against  him  I 

Fear  not  thou 
For  Britain  !  quoth  Llewelyn ;  for  not  yet 
The  country  of  our  fothers  shall  resign 
Her  name  among  the  nations.     Though  her  Sun 
Slope  from  his  eminence,  the  voice  of  man 
Hay  yet  arrest  him  on  his  downward  way. 
My  dreams  by  day,  my  visions  In  the  niirht. 
Are  of  her  welfare.    I  shall  mount  the  throne, . . 
Te«,  Madoc  I  and  tbe  Bard  of  years  to  come, 
Wlio  harps  of  Arthur's  and  of  Owen's  deeds. 
Shall  with  the  Worthies  of  his  country  rank 
Llewelyn's  name.     Dear  Uncle,  fere  thee  well  I . . 
And  I  almost  could  wish  I  had  been  bom 
Of  bumUer  lot,  that  I  might  follow  thee, 
CompanioD  of  this  noble  enterprise. 


Think  of  Llewelyn  often,  who  will  oft 
Bemember  thee  in  love ! 

For  the  last  time 
He  press*d  his  Uncle's  hand,  and  Bodri  gave 
The  last  fereweU ;  then  went  the  twain  their  way. 

So  over  ocean  through  the  moonlight  waves, 
Prince  Madoc  saO'd  with  all  his  company. 
No  nobler  crew  fllVd  that  heroic  bark. 
Which  bore  the  first  adventurers  of  the  deep 
To  seek  the  Golden  Fleece  on  barbarous  shores : 
Nor  richlier  fraught  did  that  illustrious  fleet 
Home  to  the  Happy  Island  hold  its  way, 
When  Amadis  with  his  prime  chivalry, 
He  of  all  chivalry  himself  the  flower. 
Came  ftt>m  the  rescue,  proud  of  Boman  spoils. 
And  Oriana,  freed  flrom  Boman  thraU. 
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Now  go  your  way,  ye  gallant  company, 

God  and  good  Angels  giuu^  ye  as  ye  go  I 

Blow  feirly.  Winds  of  Heaven  I    Te  Ocean  Waves, 

Swell  not  in  anger  to  that  feted  fleet  I 

For  not  of  conquest  greedy  nor  of  gold. 

Seek  they  the  distant  worid. . .  Blow  fairly,  Winds  I 

Waft,  Waves  of  Ocean,  well  your  blessed  load  I 

Fair  blew  the  Winds,  and  safely  did  the  Waves 
Bear  that  beloved  charge.    It  were  a  tale 
Would  rouse  adventurous  courage  in  a  boy. 
Making  him  long  to  be  a  mariner 
That  he  might  rove  the  main,  if  I  should  teB 
How  pleasantly  for  many  a  summer-day. 
Over  the  sunny  sea  with  wind  at  will. 
Prince  Madoc  sall'd ;  and  of  those  happy  Isles, 
Which  had  he  seen  ere  that  appointed  storm 
Drove  southward  his  slope  course,  there  he  had  pitch*d 
His  tent,  and  blest  his  lot  that  it  had  fallen 
In  land  so  fair ;  and  human  blood  had  reek*d 
Daily  on  Astlan*s  devilish  altars  still. 
But  other  doom  was  his,  more  arduous  tdl 
Yet  to  achieve,  worse  danger  to  endure. 
Worse  evil  to  be  quell*d,  and  higher  good 
Which  passeth  not  away  educed  from  ill ; 
Whereof  all  unforeseeing,  yet  for  all 
Prepared  at  heart,  he  over  ocean  sails. 
Wafted  by  gentle  winds  o'er  gentle  waves. 
As  if  the  elements  combined  to  serve 
The  perfect  Prince,  by  God  and  man  beloved. 
And  now  how  joyfully  he  views  the  land. 
Skirting  like  morning  clouds  the  dusky  sea; 
With  what  a  sdirching  eye  recals  to  mind 
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Foreland  and  creek  and  cape ;  how  happy  now 
Up  the  great  river  bendi  at  last  his  way  I 

No  watchman  had  been  station*d  on  the  height 
To  seek  his  sails, . .  for  with  CadwalIon*8  hope 
Too  much  of  doubt  was  blended  and  of  fear : 
Tet  thitherward  whene'er  he  walked  abroad 
His  face,  as  if  instinctively,  was  tum'd  ; 
And  duly  mom  and  eve  Lincoya  there, 
As  though  religion  led  his  duteous  feet. 
Went  up  to  gaxe.     He  on  a  st&lF  had  scored 
The  promised  moons  and  days ;  and  many  a  time 
Counting  again  its  often-told  account. 
So  to  beguile  impatience,  day  by  day 
Smoothed  off  with  more  delight  the  daily  notch. 
But  now  that  the  appointed  time  was  nigh, 
Did  that  perpetual  presence  of  his  hope 
Haunt  him,  and  mingle  with  his  sleep,  and  mar 
The  natural  rest,  and  trouble  him  by  day. 
That  all  his  pleasure  was  at  earliest  light 
To  take  his  station,  and  at  latest  eve. 
If  he  might  see  the  sails  where  far  away 
Through  wide  savannahs  roU'd  the  silver  stream. 
Oh  then  with  what  a  sudden  start  his  blood 
Flow'd  fh>m  Its  quicken'd  spring,  when  fiir  away 
He  spied  the  glittering  topsails  t    For  a  while 
Distrustful  of  that  happy  sight,  till  now 
Slowly  he  sees  them  rise,  and  wind  along 
Through  wide  savannahs  up  the  silver  stream. 
Then  with  a  breathless  speed  he  flies  to  spread 
The  Joy;  and  with  Cadwallon  now  descends, 
And  drives  adown  the  tide  the  light  canoe. 
And  mounts  the  vessel-side,  and  once  again 
Falls  at  the  Ocean  Lord's  beloved  feet 

First  of  the  general  weal  did  Madoc  ask ; 
Cadwallon  answer'd.  All  as  yet  is  well. 
And,  by  this  seasonable  aid  secured. 
Will  well  remain. . .  Thy  father  ?  quoth  the  Prince. 
Even  so,  replied  Cadwallon,  as  that  eye 
Of  hesitation  augurs, . .  fiUlen  asleep. 
The  good  old  man  remember'd  thee  in  death, 
And  bless'd  thee  ere  he  died. 

By  this  the  shores 
And  heights  were  throng'd ;  from  hill  to  hill,  from  rock 
To  rock,  the  shouts  of  welcome  rung  around. 
Forward  they  press  to  view  the  man  beloved, 
Britons  and  Hoamen  with  one  common  joy 
Hailing  their  common  friend.    Happy  that  day 
Was  he  who  heard  his  name  firom  Madoc's  voice ; 
Happy  who  met  the  greeting  of  his  eye ; 
Tea  happy  he  who  shared  his  general  smile, 
Amid  the  unacknowledged  multitude. 


I  Columbu*  Inferred  tMt  tnm  the  eleratloii  of  the  Pole  at 
Pari*.  **  How  it  oometh  to  past."  Mjri  Pietro  Martire.  "  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  evening  twilight  it  it  elevate  in  that 
region  only  five  dogreef  in  tlie  month  of  June,  and  in  Ihe 
morning  twilight  to  be  elpvate  Ofteen  degrees  by  the  same 
quadrant,  I  do  not  understand,  nor  jret  do  the  reasons  which 
he  brlngeth  in  any  point  satisfy  me.  For  he  saith  that  he 
hereby  conjectured  that  the  Karth  is  not  perfectly  round,  but 
that,  when  it  was  created,  there  was  a  certain  heap  raised 
thereon,  much  higher  than  the  other  parts  of  the  same.  So 
that,  as  he  sayth,  it  is  not  round  after  the  form  of  an  apple  or 


Caermadoc, .  .  by  that  name  CadwaUon's  love 
Call'd  it  in  memory  of  the  absent  Prince, .  . 
Stood  in  a  moimtain  vale,  by  rocks  and  heights, 
A  natural  bulwark,  girt    A  rocky  stream 
Which  fhnn  the  fells  came  down  there  spread  itself 
Into  a  quiet  lake,  to  compass  which 
Had  been  a  two  hours'  pleasurable  toQ ; 
And  he,  who  from  a  well-stnmg  bow  could  send 
His  shaft  across,  had  needs  a  sinewy  arm. 
And  might  Arom  many  an  archer  &r  and  near 
Have  borne  away  the  beU.     Here  had  the  Chief 
Chosen  his  abiding  place,  for  strength  prefrar'd. 
Where  vainly  might  an  host  in  equal  arms 
Attempt  the  difficult  entrance ;  and  for  all 
That  could  delight  the  eye  and  heart  of  mm ; 
Whate'er  of  beauty  or  of  nseftdness 
Heart  conld  desire,  or  eye  behold,  being  here. 
What  he  had  found  an  idle  wilderness 
Now  gave  rich  increase  to  the  husbandmcSp 
For  Heaven  had  blest  their  labour.    Floorlililng 
He  left  the  happy  vale ;  and  now  he  saw 
More  fields  reclalm'd,  more  habltatioos  reared. 
More  harvests  rising  round.     The  reptile  lace. 
And  every  beast  of  npine,  had  retired 
From  man's  asserted  empire ;  and  the  soond 
Of  axe  and  dashing  oar,  and  fisher's  net. 
And  song  beguiling  toil,  and  pastoral  pipe^ 
Were  heard,  where  late  the  soUtary  hills 
Gave  only  to  the  mountain-cataract 
Their  wild  response. 

Here,  Urien,  cried  the  Prince, 
These  craggy  heights  and  overhanging  groves 
Will  make  thee  think  of  Gwyneth.    And  this  hot, 
Betoln'd  Cadwallon,  with  its  roof  of  reeds, 
Goervyl,  Is  our  palace :  it  was  built 
With  lighter  labour  than  Aberfraw's  towen ; 
Tet,  Lady,  safer  are  its  wattled  sides 
Than  Mona's  kingly  waUs. . .  Like  Gwyneth,  aald  he? 
Oh  no !  we  neighbour  nearer  to  the  Son,' 
And  with  a  more  benignant  eye  the  Lord 
Of  Light  beholds  us  here. 

So  thus  did  they 
CheerAiIly  welcome  to  their  new  abode 
These,  who  albeit  aweary  of  their  way. 
And  glad  to  reach  at  length  the  place  of  rest. 
Felt  their  hearts  overburthen  'd,  and  thdr  eyes 
Ready  to  overflow.    Tet  not  the  less 
The  buss  of  busy  joy  was  heard  around. 
Where  every  dwelling  had  its  guest,  and  all 
Gave  the  long  eve  to  hospitable  mirth. 


a  ball,  as  others  think,  but  rather  like  a  pear  as  it  ksMV^ 
on  the  tree,  and  that  Paria  is  the  region  which  poev^-t 
the  superemlnent  or  highest  part  thereof,  aeareet  om*  ^m< 
ven.  In  so  much,  that  he  earnestly  contcodKh  the  Mitk  « 
Paradise  to  be  situate  In  the  tops  of  thoae  three  httU  wNr 
the  Watchmen  saw  out  of  the  top  castle  of  the  tblr .  ^ 
that  the  outrageous  streams  of  tha  bwsh  wbIbh  mh*A  • 
violently  issue  out  of  the  said  gulpha.  and  itrivw  ee  w«a  tMt 
salt  water,  fall  headlong  frooi  tha  tope  of  Ika  and  ■>*> 
—  Pieiro  Martin,  Dec.  1.  Book  e. 
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THE  TmiKGS. 

Brr  wbcn  the  Lord  of  Ocean  from  the  stir 
And  tnmiilt  was  retired,  Cadwallon  then 
Thas  reoder*d  his  account. 

When  we  had  qi]ell*d 
Tbe  sti«]gth  of  Axtlan,  we  should  have  thrown  down 
Her  altars,  cast  her  Idols  to  the  fire. 
And  on  the  ruins  of  her  fimes  accurst 
Planted  the  Cross  triumphant.    Tain  it  is 
To  sow  the  seed  where  noxious  weeds  and  briars 
Most  choke  it  in  the  growth. 

Yet  I  had  hope 
The  purer  influence  of  ezampled  good 
Might  to  tbe  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth 
Lead  this  bedarken'd  race ;  and  wben  thy  ship 
Fell  down  the  stream  to  distant  Britain  bound, 
All  praniscd  wclL    The  strangers*  Ood  had  proved 
Mightier  in  war ;  and  Aztlan  could  not  choose 
But  sec,  nor  seeing  could  she  fail  to  love, 
Tbe  freedom  of  bis  service.    Few  were  now 
The  offerings  at  her  altars,  few  the  youths 
And  virgins  to  the  temple-toils  devote. 
Therefore  the  Priests  combined  to  save  their  craft ; 
And  soon  the  rumour  ran  of  evil  signs 
And  tcAfns ;  in  the  temple  had  been  heard 
Wailings  and  loud  lament ;  the  eternal  fire 
Gave  dismaUy  a  dim  and  doubtfiil  flame ; 
And  from  the  censer,  which  at  mom  should  steam 
Sweet  odours  to  the  sun,  a  fetid  cloud 
BUck  and  portentous  rose.    And  now  no  Priest 
Approach'd  oar  dwelling.    Even  the  friendly  Prince 
Tohidthitoa  was  at  Caermadoc  now 
Rarely  a  goest ;  and  if  that  tried  good- will 
Which  once  he  bore  us  did  at  times  appear, 
A  suUen  gloom  and  silence  like  remorse 
FoDowed  the  imagined  crime. 

But  I  the  while 
Beck*d  not  the  brooding  of  the  storm ;  for  then 
My  father  to  the  grave  was  hastening  down. 
Patiently  did  the  pious  man  endure, 
In  ftith  anticipating  blessedness. 
Already  more  than  man  in  those  sad  hours 
Wben  man  is  meanest    I  sate  by  his  side, 
And  pray*d  with  him  and  talked  with  him  of  death 
And  life  to  come.    O  Madoc  1  those  were  hours 
Which  even  in  anguish  gave  my  soul  a  joy : 
I  tbink  of  tliem  in  solitude,  and  feel 
The  comfiDrt  of  my  &ith. 

But  when  that  time 
Of  UttemcM  was  past  and  I  retum*d 
To  daily  duties,  no  suspicious  sign 
Betokcn'd  111 ;  the  Priests  among  us  came 


*  **  A  dcTOut  wonMpper  of  this  Ddty  oaoe  aet  out  to  tee 
ffhr  eoold  find  him ;  he  reached  the  •ea.cout,  and  there  the 
G«d  afipmnd  to  him,  and  bade  him  call  the  Whale^  and  the 
Mennald,  and  the  Tortoiie.  to  make  a  bridge  for  htm,  over 
vhkh  he  might  p«u  to  the  house  of  the  Sun«  and  bring  back 
from  theaee  tostrument*  of  motic  and  singers  to  celebrate 
his  IJNCff ale.  Tbe  Whale,  the  Mermaid,  and  the  Tortoise 
aoeeedingljr  wiatln  the  bridge,  and  the  man  went  over  it,  sing* 
faig,  M  he  vent,  a  song  which  the  God  taught  him.  As  soon 
as  the  Son  hoard  him,  he  caatiooed  all  his  servants  and 


As  heretofore,  and  I  their  intercourse 

Encouraged  as  I  could,  suspecting  nought. 

Nor  conscious  of  the  subtle-minded  men 

I  dealt  with,  how  inveterate  in  revenge, 

How  patient  in  deceit.     Lincoya  first 

Forewarned  me  of  the  danger.    He,  thou  know^st. 

Had  from  the  death  of  sacrifice  escaped. 

And  lived  a  slave  among  a  distant  tribe. 

When  seeing  us  he  felt  a  hope,  that  we. 

Lords  as  he  deem*d  us  of  the  fSements, 

Might  pity  his  poor  countrymen  opprest. 

And  ttee  them  from  their  bondage.  Didst  thou  hear 

How  from  yon  bloody  altars  he  was  saved  ? 

For  in  the  eternal  chain  his  fitte  and  ouis 

Wer^  Unk*d  together  then. 

The  Prince  replied, 
I  did  but  hear  a  broken  tale.    Tell  on  1 

Among  the  Gods  of  yon  unhappy  race, 
Texcalipoca  ^  as  the  chief  they  rank. 
Or  with  the  chief  co-equal ;  Maker  he. 
And  Master  of  created  things  esteero'd. 
He  sits  upon  a  throne  of  trophied  skuUs, 
Hideous  and  huge ;  a  shield  is  on  his  arm. 
And  with  his  bbick  right  hand  he  lifts,  as  though 
In  wrath,  the  menacing  spear.     His  festival, 
Of  all  this  wicked  nation's  wicked  rites. 
With  most  solemnity  and  drciunstance 
And  pomp  of  hellish  piety,  is  held. 
From  all  whom  evil  fortune  hath  subdued 
To  their  inhuman  thraldom,  they  select 
Him  whom  they  judge,  for  comely  countenance 
And  shapely  form  and  all  good  natural  gifts. 
Worthiest  to  be  the  victim ;  and  for  this 
Was  young  Lincoya  chosen,  being  in  truth 
The  flower  of  all  his  nation.    For  twelve  months. 
Their  custom  is,  that  this  appointed  youth 
Be  as  the  Idol's  living  image  held. 
Garb'd  therefore  like  the  Demon  Deity, 
Whene'er  he  goes  abroad,  an  antic  train 
With  music  and  with  dance  attend  his  way ; 
The  crowd  before  him  fidl  and  worship  him  ; 
And  those  infernal  Priests  who  guard  him  then. 
To  be  their  victim  and  their  feast  at  last. 
At  morning  and  at  evening  incense  him. 
And  mock  him  with  knee-reverence.     Twenty  days 
Before  the  bloody  festival  arrive. 
As  'twere  to  make  the  wretch  in  love  with  life, 
Four  maids,  the  loveliest  of  the  land,  are  given 
In  spousals.     With  Lincoya  all  these  rites 
Duly  were  kept ;  and  at  the  stated  time, 
Four  maids,  the  loveliest  of  the  land,  were  his. 
Of  these  was  one,  whom  even  at  that  hour 
He  learnt  to  love,  so  excellently  good 
Was  she ;  and  she  loved  him  and  pitied  him. 


people  not  to  answer  to  the  song,  for  they  who  answered 
would  be  obliged  to  abandon  his  House  and  follow  the  Singer. 
Some  there  were,  however,  who  could  not  resist  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  and  these  he  brought  back  with  him  to  earth, 
together  with  the  drum  called  Huakuneth  and  the  Tepu~ 
naxiU."—Torquemado^  L  v1.  c.  43. 

The  partlcalar  sacrifice  related  in  the  poem  Is  described  by 
this  aathor,  1.  x.  c.  14.  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  my 
authorities  in  such  instances  as  these,  where  no  other  Ulwvty 
has  been  taken  than  that  of  omiaaloa. 
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She  is  the  daughter  of  an  aged  Priest ; 
I  oftentimes  haye  seen  her ;  and  in  truth, 
Compared  with  Britain*s  maids  so  beautiful. 
Or  with  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  South, 
She  would  be  lovely  stilL     Her  cotton  Yest 
Falls  to  the  knee,  and  leaves  her  olive  arms 
Bare  in  their  beauty ;  loose,  luxuriant,  long. 
Flow  the  bUck  tresses  of  her  glossy  hair ; 
Mild  is  her  eye's  jet  lustre ;  and  her  voice  I . . 
A  soul  which  harbour'd  evil  never  breathed 
Such  winning  tones. 

Thou  know*st  how  manftilly 
These  tribes,  as  If  insensible  to  pain. 
Welcome  their  death  in  battle,  or  in  bonds 
Defy  their  torturers.  To  Lincoya's  mind 
Long  preparation  now  had  made  his  fate 
Familiar ;  and,  he  says,  the  thought  of  death 
Broke  not  his  sleep,  nor  mingled  with  his  dreams, 
TIU  Coatel  was  his.     But  then  it  woke ; . . 
It  hung, . .  it  prest  upon  him  like  a  weight 
On  one  who  scarce  can  struggle  with  the  waves ; 
And  when  her  soul  was  fidl  of  tenderness. 
That  thought  recurring  to  her,  she  would  rest 
Her  cheek  on  his  and  weep. 

The  day  drew  nigh ; 
And  now  the  eve  of  sacrifice  was  come. . . 
What  will  not  woman,  gentle  woman,  dare, 
When  strong  affection  stirs  her  spirit  up  ? . . 
She  gather*d  herbs,  which,  like  our  poppy,  bear 
The  seed  of  sleep',  and  with  the  temple-food 
Mingled  their  power;  herself  partook  the  food, 
So  best  to  lull  suspicion ;  and  the  youth. 
Instructed  well,  when  all  were  laid  asleep. 
Fled  for  away. 

After  our  conquering  aims 
Had  fteed  the  Hoamen  flrom  their  wretched  yoke, 
Lincoya  needed  but  his  Coatel 
To  fill  his  sum  of  earthly  happiness 
Her  to  the  temple  had  her  &ther*s  vow 
Awhile  devoted,  and  some  moons  were  stiU 
To  pass  away,  ere  yet  she  might  become 
A  sojourner  with  us,  IJncoya*s  wife. 
When  fh>m  the  Paba*s  wiles  his  watchftil  mind 
Foreboded  ill.     He  bade  me  take  good  heed, 
And  fear  the  sudden  kindness  of  a  foe. 
I  started  at  his  words ; . .  these  artfiil  men. 
Hostile  at  heart,  as  well  we  knew  they  were. 
These  were  lip-lavish  of  their  friendship  now. 
And  courted  confidence,  while  our  tried  friend 
Tuhidtkiiton,  estranged,  a  seldom  guest. 
Sullen  and  Joyless,  seem'd  to  bear  at  heart 
Something  that  rankled  there.    These  things  were 

strange; 
The  omens  too  had  ceased  ;  .  .we  heard  no  more 
Of  twilight  voices,  nor  the  unholy  cloud 
Steam*d  fh>m  the  morning  incense.     Why  was  this  ? 

Toung  fiCalinal  had  fh»m  the  hour  of  peace 
Been  our  In-dweller,  studious  to  attain 
Our  language  and  our  arts.    To  him  I  told 


1  The  expresaloD  ii  Oower*i : 

"  Poppy*  which  bear«rh  the  lede  of  sleepe.*' 
The  Spanish  nama  for  th«  poppj  li  miorwuderm* 


My  doubts,  assured  of  his  true  love  and  truth ; 
For  he  had  learnt  to  understand  and  Heel 
Our  holy  faith,  and  tended  like  a  son 
Cynetba's  drooping  age,  and  shared  with  me 
His  dying  benediction.     He,  thus  long 
Intent  on  better  things,  had  been  estranged 
From  Aatlan  and  her  councils ;  but  at  this 
He  judged  it  for  her  welfhre  and  fbr  ours. 
Now  to  resume  his  rank ; . .  belike  his  wioe 
Bfight  yet  be  heard,  or,  if  the  worst  bcfel. 
His  timely  warning  save  us  from  the  snare. 

But  in  their  secret  councils  MaUnal 
No  longer  bore  a  part :  the  Chiefo  and  Kfaig 
Yielding  blind  reverence  to  the  Pabas  now. 
Deluded  or  dismay*d.     He  sent  to  say 
Some  treachery  was  designed,  and  bade  me  ciiaige 
His  brother  with  the  crime.    On  that  same  day, 
Lincoya  came  from  Aatlan  ;  he  had  fbond 
Coatel  labouring  with  a  wretchedness 
She  did  not  seek  to  hide ;  and  when  the  youth 
Beveal*d  his  fear,  he  saw  her  tawny  check 
Whiten,  and  round  his  neck  she  clung  and  wept 
She  told  him  something  dreadful  was  at  hand. 
She  knew  not  what :  That,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Coanocotsin  at  Mezitli's  shrine 
Had  stood  with  all  his  nobles ;  human  blood 
Had  then  been  oflisr'd  up,  and  secret  vows 
Vow'd  with  mysterious  horror:  That  but  laete. 
When  to  her  fkther  of  the  days  to  come 
She  spake,  and  of  Lincoya  and  her  lot 
Among  the  strangers,  he  had  frown*d,  and  strove 
Beneath  dissembled  anger  to  conceal 
Visible  griefl     She  knew  not  what  to  ftar. 
But  something  dreadfU  surely  was  at  hand. 
And  she  was  wretched. 

When  I  heard  these  dUncs 
Tuhidthiton  and  the  Priest  Helhua 
Were  in  our  dwellings.     Them  I  caU*d  apait. . . 
There  should  be  peace  between  us  I  began ; 
Why  is  it  otherwise? 

The  Priest  replied. 
Is  there  not  peace,  Cadwallon  ?     Seek  we  cot 
More  fluent  and  more  friendly  Intercoune, 
Even  we,  the  servants  of  our  Countiy-Gods^ 
Whose  worship  ye  have  changed,  and  fbr  wboae  sake 
We  were  and  would  have  been  your  enemies? 
But  as  those  Gods  have  otherwise  ordainM, 
Do  we  obey.     Why  therefore  is  thb  doubt? 

The  Power  who  led  us  hither,  I  replied, 
Over  the  world  of  waters,  who  hath  saved. 
And  who  will  save  his  people,  wans  me  now. 
Then  on  Tuhidthiton  I  flz*d  my  eye. 
Danger  Is  near  1  I  cried ;  I  know  it  near  I 
It  comes  fhmi  Astlan. 

His  diaorder*d  check. 
And  the  fbrced  and  steady  boldness  of  hb  eye. 
Which  in  defiance  met  the  look  it  fear'd. 
Confess'd  the  crime.     I  saw  his  inward  shame; 
Tet  with  a  pride  like  angry  innocence 
Did  he  make  answer,  I  am  in  your  hands. 
And  you  believe  roe  treacherous  I  • .  KiU  me 

Not  so,  Tuhidthitoni  not  sot  qnoth  I ; 
Tou  were  the  Strangcn*  friend,  and  yet  again 
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That  wiadimi  may  Tetiim.    We  are.not  changed ; .  . 

Loven  of  peace,  we  know,  when  danger  comes, 

To  make  the  tvH  on  the  guilty  head 

Fan  heaTily  and  sure  I    With  our  good  arms, 

And  oar  good  cause,  and  that  Almighty  One, 

We  are  enough,  had  we  no  other  aid. 

We  of  Caennadoc  here,  to  put  to  shame 

Aatlan,  with  all  her  strength  and  all  her  wiles. 

Bat  even  now  is  Madoc  on  the  seas ; 

He  leads  our  brethren  here ;  and  should  he  find 

That  Axtlan  hath  been  lUse, .  .  ohi  hope  not  then. 

By  force  or  fraud,  to  bailie  or  elude 

Inevitable  vengeance  I  While  ye  may. 

Look  to  your  choice ;  for  we  are  Mends  or  foes, 

Even  to  your  own  desert 

So  saying,  I  left 
The  astonlsh'd  men,  whose  unprovided  minds 
Fafl'd  tlicm ;  nor  did  they  aim  at  answer  more. 
But  homeward  went  their  way.  Nor  knew  I  then, .  . 
For  this  was  but  a  thing  of  yesterday, . . 
How  near  ttie  help  I  boasted.     Now  I  trust, 
Thy  coodng  shall  discomfit  all  their  wOes. 


m. 

NEOLIN. 

Not  yet  at  rest,  m>  Sister !  quoth  the  Prince, 
As  at  bcr  dwdUng-door  he  saw  the  Maid 
Sit  gaaing  on  that  lovely  moonlight  scene :, . 
To  bed,  OoervyL     Dearest,  what  hast  thou 
To  keep  thiee  wakeful  here  at  this  late  hour. 
When  even  I  shall  bid  a  truce  to  thought. 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  ?. .  Good  night,  Goervyl ! 
,  Dear  sister  mine, . .  my  own  dear  mother's  child  I 

She  rose,  and  bending  on  with  lifted  arms. 
Met  the  fond  kiss,  obedient  then  withdrew. 
Tet  could  not  he  so  lightly  as  he  ween'd 
1^7  wakrfU  thoughts  aside ;  for  he  foresaw 
Long  strife  and  hard  adventure  to  achieve. 
And  fonns  of  danger  vague  disturb'd  his  dreams. 

Early  at  mom  the  colonists  arose ; 
Some  pitch  the  tent-pole,  and  pin  down  the  lines 
That  stretch  the  o'er-awning- canvass ;  to  the  wood 
Others  with  saw  and  axe  and  bill  for  stakes, 
And  undergrowth  to  weave  the  wicker  walls ; 
These  to  the  ships,  with  whom  Cadwallon  sends 
The  E3k  and  Btson,  broken  to  the  yoke. 

Ere  nooo  Ermyab  and  her  son  arrived. 
To  greet  the  Chief,     She  wore  no  longer  now 
The  lank  loose  locks  of  careless  widowhood ; 
Her  braided  tresses  round  her  brow  were  bound, 
Bedcck'd  with  tufts  of  grey  and  silvery  plumes 
Flock'd  fhnn  the  eagle*s  pennons.     She  with  eye 
And  countenance  which  spake  no  felgn'd  delight, 
Weleoraed  her  great  deliverer.    But  her  son 


*  **  Every  Spring  the  Akanecas  go  In  a  body  to  lome  retired 
pUre,  and  there  torn  op  a  large  space  of  land,  which  they  do 
vHb  the  dnmu  besting  all  the  while.  After  this  they  take 
ewe  to  call  it  the  Dctert,  or  the  Field  of  the  Spirit.  And 
thither  they  go  In  good  eemart  when  they  are  in  thtir  entha- 


Had  Nature  cJuuacter'd  so  legibly, 
That  when  his  tongue  told  fiOr  his  ihoe  bewray*d 
The  lurking  fiUsehood  ;  sullen,  slow  of  speech. 
Savage,  down-looking,  dark,  that  at  his  words 
Of  welcome,  Madoc  in  his  heart  conceived 
Instinctive  enmity. 

In  a  happy  hour 
Did  the  Great  Spirit,  said  Erillyab, 
Give  bidding  to  the  Winds  to  speed  thee  here  I 
For  this  I  made  my  prayer ;  and  when  He  sent 
For  the  Beloved  Teacher,  to  restore  him 
Eyesight  and  youth,  of  him  I  then  besought. 
As  he  had  been  thy  friend  and  ours  on  earth. 
That  he  would  intercede.  . .  Brother,  we  know 
That  the  Great  Spirit  loves  thee ;  He  hath  blest 
Thy  going  and  thy  coming,  and  thy  Mends 
Have  prosper'd  for  thy  sake ;  and  now  when  first 
The  Powers  of  Evil  do  begin  to  work, 
liO  I  thou  art  here  1 . .  Brother,  we  have  obeyed 
Thy  will,  and  the  Beloved  Teacher's  words 
Have  been  our  hiw ;  but  now  the  Evil  Ones 
Cry  out  for  blood,  and  say  they  are  athirst. 
And  threaten  vengeance.  I  have  brought  the  Priest 
To  whom  they  spake  hi  darkness. . .  Thou  art  wise. 
And  the  Great  Spirit  will  enlighten  thee ;  . . 
We  know  not  what  to  answer. . .  Tell  thy  tale^ 
Neolin! 

Hereat  did  Madoc  fix  upon  him 
A  searching  eye ;  but  he,  no  whit  abash'd, 
Began  with  firm  eftontery  his  speech. 
The  Feast  of  the  Departed  is  at  hand. 
And  I,  in  preparation,  on  the  Field 
Of  the  Spirit  1  pass'd  the  night     It  came  to  me 
In  darkness,  after  midnight,  when  the  moon 
Was  gone,  and  all  the  stars  were  blotted  out ; 
It  gather'd  round  me,  with  a  noise  of  storms, 
And  enter'd  into  me,  and  I  could  feel 
It  was  the  Snake-God  roll'd  and  writhed  within ; 
And  I  too  with  the  inward  agony, 
BoU'd  like  a  snake  and  writhed.  Give  I  give  1  he  cried : 
I  thirst  I . .  His  voice  was  In  me,  and  it  burnt 
Like  fire,  and  all  my  flesh  and  bones  were  shaken ; 
Till,  with  a  throe  which  seem'd  to  rend  my  joints 
Asunder,  he  pass'd  forth,  and  I  was  left 
Speechless  and  motionless,  gasping  for  breath. 

Then  Madoic,  turning  to  Ayayaca, 
Enquired,  who  is  the  man  ?  . .  The  good  old  Priest 
Replied,  he  hath  attended  from  his  youth 
The  Snake- God's  temple,  and  received  for  him 
His  offerings,  and  perform'd  his  sacrifice. 
Till  the  Beloved  Teacher  made  us  leave 
The  wicked  way. 

Hear  me  I  quoth  Neolin, 
With  antic  gesture  and  loud  vehemence ; 
Before  this  generation,  and  before 
These  ancient  forests, .  .  yea,  before  yon  lake 
Was  hollow'd  out,  or  one  snow-feather  fell 
On  yonder  mountain-top,  now  never  bare, . . 


•lastic  fits,  and  there  wait  tor  Inipiration  ftom  their  pretended 
Deity.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  they  do  this  every  year,  it  proTes 
of  no  small  advantage  to  them,  for  by  this  means  they  turn 
up  all  their  land  insensibly,  and  it  becomes  abundantly  more 
froitihl.'*— TVar^ 
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Before  these  things  I  wu  ^ . .  where,  or  from  whence, 
I  know  not, . .  who  can  tell  ?    But  then  I  was. 


1  **  The  manner  in  which,  he  sayi,  he  obtained  the  spirit  of 
divination  wu  thli :  He  wu  admitted  into  the  presence  of  a 
Great  Man,  who  informed  him  that  he  loved,  pitied,  and 
desired  to  do  him  good.  It  wu  not  in  this  world  that  he  saw 
the  Great  Man,  but  in  a  world  aboTe,  at  a  TUt  distance  from 
this.  The  Great  Bian,  he  says,  wu  dothed  with  the  Daj, 
yea  with  the  brightest  Day,  he  erer  saw ;  a  Day  of  many 
years,  yea  of  ererluting  continuance  I  This  whcde  world, 
he  says,  wu  drawn  upon  him,  so  that  m  him  the  Earth  and 
all  things  in  it  might  be  seen.  I  asked  him  if  rocks,  moun- 
tains, and  seu  were  drawn  upom  or  appeared  in  him  ?  he 
replied,  that  every  thing  that  wu  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the 
earth  wu  upon  him,  and  might  be  seen  by  looking  on  him, 
u  well  u  if  one  wu  on  the  earth  to  take  a  view  of  them 
there.  By  the  side  of  the  Great  Man,  he  says,  stood  bis 
Sliadow  or  Spirit,  for  he  used  ckickuiig,  the  word  they  com- 
monly make  use  of  to  express  that  of  the  man  which  survives 
the  body,  which  word  properly  signifies  a  shadow.  This 
shadow,  he  says,  wu  u  lovely  u  the  Man  himself,  and  .filled 
all  places^  and  wu  most  agreeable  u  well  u  wonderful  to 
him.  Here,  he  says,  he  tarried  some  time,  and  wu  unspeak- 
ably entertained  and  delighted  with  a  riew  of  the  Great  Man, 
of  his  Shadow,  and  of  all  things  in  him.  And  what  is  most 
of  all  utonishing,  he  imagines  all  this  to  hare  pused  before 
he  wu  bom  i  he  never  had  been,  he  says,  in  this  world  at 
that  time,  and  what  confirms  him  in  the  belief  of  this  Is,  that 
the  Great  Man  told  him,  that  he  must  come  down  to  earth, 
be  bom  of  such  a  woman,  meet  with  such  and  such  things, 
and  In  particular  that  he  should  once  in  his  life  be  guilty  of 
murder ;  at  this  he  wu  displeued,  and  told  the  Great  Man 
he  would  never  murder.  But  the  Great  Man  replied,  I  have 
said  it,  and  it  shall  be  so ;  which  hu  accordingly  happened. 
At  this  time,  he  says,  the  Great  Man  uked  him  what  he 
would  choose  in  life ;  he  replied,  first  to  be  a  Hunter,  and 
afterwards  to  be  a  PoiotrnHv,  or  Divine;  whereupon  the 
Great  Man  told  him,  he  should  have  what  he  desired,  and 
that  his  Shadow  should  go  along  with  him  down  to  earth, 
and  be  with  him  for  ever.  There  was,  he  says,  all  this  time 
no  words  spoken  between  them ;  the  conference  wu  not 
carried  on  by  any  human  language,  but  they  had  a  kind  of 
mental  intelligence  of  each  other's  thoughts,  dispositions, 
and  proposals.  After  this,  he  says,  he  saw  the  Great  Man  no 
more,  but  supposes  he  now  came  down  to  earth  to  be  bora  ; 
but  the  Shadow  of  the  Great  Man  stUl  attended  him,  and  ever 
after  continued  to  appear  to  him  in  dreams  and  other  ways. 
This  Shadow  used  sometimes  to  direct  him  In  dreams  to  go 
to  such  a  place  and  hunt,  usuring  him  he  should  there  meet 
with  success,  which  accordingly  proved  so;  and  when  he  had 
been  there  some  time  the  Spirit  would  order  him  to  another 
place,  so  that  he  had  success  in  hunting,  according  to  the 
Great  Man's  promise,  made  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  choosing 
this  employment. 

**  There  were  some  times  when  this  Spirit  came  upon  him 
in  a  special  manner,  and  he  wu  fall  of  what  he  saw  in  the 
Great  Man,  and  then,  he  says,  he  wu  all  light,  and  not  only 
Ugkl  kinuelf,  but  It  wu  light  all  around  him,  so  that  he 
could  see  throxigh  men,  and  knew  the  thoughts  of  their 
hearts.  These  depths  of  Satan  I  leave  to  others  to  fathom 
or  to  dive  Into  u  they  pleue,  and  do  not  pretend,  for  my  own 
part,  to  know  what  ideu  to  affix  to  such  terms,  and  cannot 
well  guess  what  conceptions  of  things  these  creatures  have  at 
these  times  when  they  call  themselves  all  light."  —  David 
Srainerft  Journal. 

Had  Brainerd  been  a  Jesuit,  his  superiors  would  certainly 
have  thought  him  a  fit  candidate  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
and  worthy  to  be  made  a  Saint. 

He  found  one  of  the  Indian  coi^urcrs  who  seemed  to  have 
something  like  grace  In  him,  only  he  would  not  believe  In  llie 
Devil.    *'  Of  all  the  sights,"  says  he,  "  1  ever  saw  among 


And  in  the  shadow  of  the  9pisit  stood ; 
And  I  beheld  the  Spirit,  and  in  him 


them,  or  indeed  any  where  else,  none  appeared  so  IHf  htfU. 
or  so  near  akin  to  what  is  usually  Imagined  o€  inlarrA.' 
powers !  none  ever  exdted  such  tmaget  of  terror  ia  my  nJad 
u  the  appearance  of  one,  who  wu  a  devout  mad  MmaJam  re- 
former, or  rather  restorer,  of  what  be  iiiinwisi'rt  was  car 
ancient  religion  of  the  Indiana    He  made  his  appcvaMt  ia 
his  pontifical  garb,  which  wu  a  coat  of  bears'  sIJim,  dm»i4 
with  the  hair  on,  and  hanging  down  to  Us  tooa,  a  patr  <tf 
bear-skin  stockings,  and  a  great  wooden  fiKe,  painted  the  r^* 
half  black,  and  the  other  tawny,  about  the  colour  of  an  la- 
dian's  skin,  with  an  extravagant  mouth,  cut  very  mach  asn  . 
the  fisce  futened  to  a  bear-skin  cap,  which  wu  drawn  wrr 
his  head.    He  advanced  towards  me  with  the  fnatnaMBt  bi 
his  hand  that  he  used  for  music  ia  his  Idolatroua  wonhit. 
which  wu  a  dry  Tortoise-shell,  with  aone  com  In  it,  and  tht 
neck  of  it  drawn  on  to  a  piece  of  wood,  whidi  made  •  nn 
convenient  handle.    As  he  came  forward,  be  beat  bis  cui^ 
with  the  rattle,  and  danced  with  all  his  mfgltt,  but  did  nx 
suffer  any  part  of  his  body,  not  so  much  u  his  fincrrs.  to  br 
seen ;  and  no  man  would  have  guessed  by  his  appearaocv  lol 
actions  that  he  could  have  been  a  human  CTBatitre.  if  tiar; 
had  not  had  some  intimation  of  It  otherwise.   Whcai  be  ca?»« 
near  me,  I  could  not  but  shrink  away  tram  htaa,  altboogb  a 
wu  then  noon  day,  and  I  knew  who  It  wu,  his  ■pperwif  r 
and  gestures  were  so  prodigiously  frightful.    He  had  «  fauwc 
consecrated  to  religious  uaes,  with  divert  iuagca  c«t  obt 
upon  the  several  parts  of  It ;  I  went  in,  and  found  the  groia^ 
beat  almost  u  haid  u  a  rock,  with  their  fyeqnent  dnadag  '  - 
it.    I  discoursed  with  him  about  Christianity,  and  §aint  a' 
my  discourse  he  seemed  to  like,  but  some  of  it  be  di»}ii<'l 
entirely.    He  told  me,  that  God  had  taught  him  hU  rpUr*^. 
and  that  he  never  would  turn  ttom  it,  bot  wanted  to  tri 
some  that  would  Join  heartily  with  him  in  it ;  for  tb«  htdnr<v 
he  said,  were  grown  very  degenerate  and  eomifC    B«  h*: 
thought,  he  said,  of  leaving  all  his  frteads,  and  trsvclLsf 
abroad,  in  order  to  fhid  some  tliat  would  join  with  ium ;  Iw 
he  believed  God  had  some  good   people  aoucvtMsv  ibM 
felt  u  he  did.    He  had  not  always,  he  said,  felt  aa  ht  no* 
did,  but  had  formerly  been  like  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  uxU 
about  four  or  five  years  before  that  time  (  then,  b*  aakL  k.« 
heart  wu  very  much  distressed,  so  that  b«  could  not  t  vr 
among  the  Indians,  but  got  away  faito  the  woods,  and  If*«4 
alone  for  some  months.    At  length,  be  said,  God 
his  heart,  and  showed  him  what  he  Ibonld  do,  and 
time  he  had  known  God,  and  tried  to  serve  bias ;  and  l<^«<rl 
all  men,  be  they  who  they  would,  so  u  ho  never  did  br«.>v 
He  treated  me  with  uncommon  courtesy,  and  saeusid  t*  tm 
hearty  in  it ;  and  I  wu  told  by  the  Indians,  that  he  opfM*^ 
their  drinking  strong  liquor  with  all  his  power ;  and  If  at  ttt 
time  he  could  not  dissuade  them  fhwn  It  by  all  be  eesM  *m 
he  would  leave  them,  and  go  crying  into  the  woods.    It  «» 
manifest  be  had  a  set  of  religious  notions  that  be  bad  \ockt4 
into  for  himself,  and  not  taken  for  granted  upon  \mn  tra- 
dition ;  and  he  relished  or  disrelished  whatever  was  tpnkfv 
of  a  religious  nature,  according  u  it  either  agrud  or  *•* 
agreed  with  his  standard.    And  while  I  wu  diaoPorvlBg  >-» 
would  sometimes  say,  '  Now  that  1  like ;  so  God  has  ma^ 
me ; '  and  some  of  his  sentiments  seemed  very  Joit.    Ttt    « 
utterly  denied  the  being  of  a  Devil,  and  declared  tbm  wm 
no  such  creature  known  among  the  Indians  of  aid  dsert 
whose  religion,  be  supposes,  he  wu  attnapting  la  nwt^t 
He  likewise  told  me  that  departed  souls  all  went  soaibvard. 
and  that  the  difference  between  the  good  and  bad  was  u.'c 
that  the  former  were  admitted  into  a  beautiful  tova  •>> 
spiritual  walls,  or  walls  agTeeid>le  to  the  nature  of  web  , «  i 
that  the  latter  would  for  ever  hover  round  those  walU  vvi 
in  vain  attempt  to  get  in.    He  seemed  to  be  sincere,  k-sw. 
and  consdentious  In  his  own  way,  and  according  to  he9  «  • 
religious  notions,  which  wu  more  than  I  ever  taw  la  ac  t 
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Sav  all  thiiigB,  eren  as  they  were  to  be ; 

And  I  held  commune  with  him,  not  of  words, 

But  thought  with  thought     Then  was  it  given  me 

That  I  should  choose  ray  station  when  my  hour 

Of  mortal  birth  was  come, .  .  hunter,  or  chief, 

Or  to  be  mightiest  in  the  work  of  war, 

Or  in  the  abailow  of  the  Spirit  live. 

And  He  in  me.     According  to  my  choice, 

For  etcr,  overshadowed  by  his  power, 

I  iriik  among  mankind.     At  times  I  feel  not 

The  burthen  of  his  presence ;  then  am  I 

Like  other  men ;  but  when  the  season  comes, 

Or  if  I  seek  the  vUitation,  then 

He  fills  me,  and  my  soul  is  carried  on, 

Aod  then  do  1  forelive  the  race  of  men. 

So  that  the  things  that  will  be,  are  to  me 

Past 

Amalahta  lifted  then  his  eyes 
A  moment ; .  .  It  is  tirue,  he  cried ;  we  know 
He  is  a  gifted  man,  and  wise  beyond 
The  reach  of  mortal  powers.     Ayayaca 
Hath  aliio  heard  the  warning. 

As  I  slept, 
BrpUed  the  aged  Priest,  ^pon  the  Field 
Of  the  Spirit,  a  loud  voioe  awaken*d  me, 
Cryii«,  I  thirst  I     Give, ..  give  t  or  I  will  take  1 
Afid  then  I  heard  a  hiss,  «b  if  a  snake 
▼ere  threatening  at  my  sidk. . .  But  saw  you  nothing  ? 
Qooth  Madoc. .  .  Nothing ;  for  the  night  was  dark. 
.\iid  felt  you  nothing?  said  the  Ocean  Prince. 
He  answered.  Nothing ;  only  sudden  fear.  . . 
Ko  inward  struggle,  like  possession  ?  . .  None. 
I  thought  of  the  Beloved  Teacher's  words, 
And  crass'd  vajntUt,  and  then  he  had  no  power. 

Thou  hast  slept  heretofore  upon  the  Field, 
Said  Madoc ;  didst  thou  never  witness  voice. 
Or  ominous  sound  ?     Ayayaca  replied, 
Certcs  the  Fteld  is  holy  I  it  receives. 
All  the  year  long,  the  operative  power 
Vbich  &lleth  from  the  sky,  or  from  below 
Perrades  the  earth ;  no  harvest  groweth  there, 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb,  Is  left  to  spring ; 
But  there  the  virtue  of  the  elements 
U  gathered,  till  the  circle  of  the  months 
Be  full ;  then,  when  the  Priest,  by  mystic  rites, 


c0h*r  PagBB :  and  I  peroeired  he  was  looked  upon  and  derided 
b^  inoct  of  the  IndSani  a*  a  precise  sealot,  who  made  a  need. 
>*$  xK>i«e  about  religious  matters.  But  I  must  say,  there  was 
vfncthtng  In  his  temper  and  disposition,  that  looked  more 

'   \\ie  true  religion  than  aaj  thing  I  erer  obsenred  amongst 
(^.'>eT  rieatbens.'*  —  Brahurd. 

I  Oiearius  mentions  a  rery  disinterested  Instance  of  that 
Kitrrd  of  Innoratioo  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  ignorant  per- 
s  'R*,  and  In  some  wise  ones. 

"  lo  old  coantry  fellow  in  Livonia  being  condemned,  for 
Cuilti  <«onnoua  enough,  to  lie  along  upon  the  ground  to 
r<v<»ire  his  punishment,  and  Madam  de  la  BarrA,  pitying  his 
tlnooft  decrepit  ;^e,  having  so  fax  interceded  for  him,  as  that 
hit  forporal  punishment  should  be  changed  Into  a  pecuniary 
Tukt  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  pence ;  he  thanked  her  for 
b«r  khidnecs.  and  said,  that,  for  his  part,  being  an  old  man,  he 
vmlii  not  introduce  any  novelty,  nor  suffer  the  customs  of 
(he  country  to  be  altered,  but  was  ready  to  receive  the  chas- 
rivtnent  which  his  predecessors  had  not  thought  much  to 

I   undergo;  pot  off  bis  clothes,  laid  himself  upon  the  ground. 


Long  vigils,  and  long  abstinence  prepared, 
Goeth  there  to  pass  the  appointed  night  alone. 
The  whole  collected  influence  enters  him. 
Doubt  not  but  I  have  felt  strange  impulses 
On  that  mysterious  Field,  and  in  my  dreams 
Been  visited ;  and  liave  heard  sounds  in  the  air, 
I  knew  not  what ; . .  but  words  articulate 
Never  till  now.     It  was  the  Wicked  One  I 
He  wanted  blood. 

Who  says  the  Wicked  One  ? 
It  was  our  Withers*  God  t  cried  Neolin. 
Sons  of  the  Ocean,  why  should  we  forsake 
The  worship  of  our  fathers  ?  *     Ye  obey 
The  White-Man's  Maker ;  but  to  us  was  given 
A  difilerent  skin  and  speech  and  land  and  law. 
The  Snake->God  understands  the  Red- Man's  prayer, 
And  knows  his  wants  and  loves  him.  Shame  be  to  us. 
That  since  the  Stranger  here  set  foot  among  us, 
We  have  let  his  lips  be  dry ! 

Enough !  replied 
Madoc,  who  at  Cadwallon*s  look  repress*d 
His  answering  anger.     We  will  hold  a  talk 
Of  this  hereafter.     Be  ye  sure,  meantime. 
That  the  Great  Spirit  will  firom  Evil  Powers 
Protect  his  people.     This,  too,  be  ye  sure. 
That  every  deed  of  darkness  shall  be  brought 
To  light, . .  and  woe  be  to  the  lying  lips  I 


IV. 
AMALAHTA. 

ft 

Sooy  as  the  coming  of  the  fleet  was  known. 
Had  Queen  Erillyab  sent  her  hunters  forth. 
They  firom  the  fbrest  now  arrive,  with  store 
Of  venison ;  fires  are  built  before  the  tents. 
Where  Llalan  and  Goervyl  for  their  guests, 
IMrect  the  feast ;  and  now  the  ready  board 
With  grateftil  odour  steams.     But  while  they  sate 
At  meat,  did  Amalahta  many  a  time 
Lift  his  slow  eye  askance,  and  eagerly 
Gase  on  Goervyl's  beauty ;  for  whate'er 
In  man  he  might  have  thought  deformed  or  strange 
Seemed  beautifUl  in  her, .  .  her  golden  curls, 
Bright  eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  and  that  clear  skin,^ 
Blooming  with  health  and  youth  and  happiness. 


and  received  the  blows  according  to  his  condemnation.**  — 
Ambassador*s  Travet*. 

>  A  good  description  of  Welsh  beauty  is  given  by  Mr. 
Yorl(e,  tram  one  of  their  original  chronicles,  In  the  account 
of  Grufydd  ab  Cynan  and  his  Queen. 

**  Grufydd  In  his  person  was  of  moderate  stature,  baring 
yellow  hair,  a  round  face,  and  a  fair  and  agreeable  com- 
plexion ;  eyes  rather  large,  light  eyebrows,  a  comely  beard, 
a  round  necle,  white  skin,  strong  limbs,  long  fingers,  straight 
legs,  and  handsome  feet.  He  was,  moreover,  skilful  in  di- 
vers languages,  courteous  and  civil  to  his  friends,  fierce  to  his 
enemies,  and  resolute  in  battle ;  of  a  passionate  temper,  and 
fertile  Imagination. . .  Angharad,  his  wife,  was  an  accom- 
plished person :  her  hair  was  long  and  of  a  fiaxcn  colour ; 
her  eyes  large  and  rolling ;  and  her  features  brilliant  and 
beautifuL  She  was  tall  and  well-proportioned ;  her  leg  and 
foot  handsome;  her  fingers  long,  and  her  ualls  thin  and 
transparent.  She  was  good-tempered,  cheerful,  discreet, 
witty,  and  gave  good  advice  as  well  as  alms  to  her  needy  de- 
pendenu,  and  never  transgressed  the  laws  of  duty.'* 
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He,  lightlf  yielding  to  the  impulse,  bent 
His  head  aside,  and  to  Erlllyab  spake ; 
Mother,  said  he,  tell  them  to  give  to  me 
That  woman  for  my  wife,  that  we  may  be 
Brethren  and  friends.     She,  in  the  same  low  tone. 
Rebuked  him,  in  her  heart  too  well  aware 
How  fiir  unworthy  he.     Abash'd  thereby, 
As  he  not  yet  had  wholly  shaken  off 
Habitual  reverence,  he  sate  sullenly, 
Brooding  in  silence  his  imagined  wiles. 
By  sight  of  beauty  made  more  apt  for  ill ; 
For  he  himself  being  evil,  good  in  him 
Work*d  evU. 

And  now  Madoc,  pouring  forth 
The  ripe  metheglin,  to  Erillyab  gave 
The  horn  of  silver  brim.     Taste,  Queen  and  friend. 
Said  he,  what  from  our  father-land  we  bring. 
The  old  beloved  beverage.     Sparingly 
Drink,  for  it  hath  a  strength  to  stir  the  brain. 
And  trouble  reason,  if  intemperate  lips 
Abuse  its  potency.     She  took  the  horn. 
And  sipt  with  wary  wisdonu  . .  Canst  thou  teach  us 
The  art  of  this  rare  beverage  7  quoth  the  Queen, 
Or  is  the  gift  reserved  for  ye  alone. 
By  the  Great  Spirit,  who  hath  favour*d  ye 
In  all  things  above  us  ?  '. .  The  Chief  replied. 
All  that  we  know  of  useful  and  of  good 
Te  also  shall  be  taught,  that  we  may  be 
One  people.     While  he  spake,  Erillyab  pass*d 
The  horn  to  Amalahta.     Sparingly ! 
Madoc  exclaim*d ;  but  when  the  savage  felt 
The  luscious  flavour,  and  the  poignant  life. 
He  heeded  nought  beyond  the  immediate  Joy. 
Beep  did  he  drink,  and  still  with  clenching  hands 
Struggled,  when  from  his  lips  unsatisfied, 
Erillyab  pluck'd  the  horn  with  sharp  reproof. 
Chiding  his  stubborn  wilfulness.     Ere  long 
The  generous  liquor  flush'd  him :  he  could  feel 
His  blood  play  faster,  and  the  joyful  dance 
Of  animal  life  within  him.     Bolder  grown. 
He  at  Goervyl  lifts  no  longer  now 
The  secret  glance,  but  gloats  with  greedy  eye ; 
Till,  at  the  long  and  loathsome  look  abash'd. 
She  rose,  and  nearer  to  her  brother  drew. 
On  light  pretence  of  speech,  being  half  in  fear. 
But  he,  regardless  of  Erillyab  now. 
To  Madoc  cried  aloud.  Thou  art  a  King, 
And  I  a  King  I . .  Give  me  thy  sister  there. 
To  be  my  wife,  and  then  we  will  be  Iriends, 
And  reign  together. 

Let  me  answer  him, 
Madoc !  Cadwallon  cried.    I  better  know 
Their  language,  and  will  set  aside  all  hope, 
Tet  not  incense  the  savage. . .  A  great  thing. 
Prince  AmaUhta,  hast  thou  ask'd !  said  he. 
Nor  is  it  in  Lord  Madoc*s  power  to  give 
Or  to  withhold ;  for  marriage  is  with  us 
The  holiest  ordinance  of  God,  whereon 
The  bliss  or  bane  of  human  life  depends. 
Love  must  be  won  by  love,  and  heart  to  heart 
Llnk*d  in  mysterious  sympathy,  before 
We  pledge  the  marriage-vow ;  and  some  there  are, 
Who  hold,  that,  e*er  we  enter  into  life, 
Soul  hath  with  soul  been  mated,  each  for  each 
Especially  ordain'd.     Prince  Madoc*s  will 
Avails  not,  therefore,  where  this  secret  bond 


Haih  not  been  Aimed  In  Heaven. 

The  skilful  speech 
Which,  with  wild  fidth  and  reason,  thus  oonfirm'd 
Tet  tempered  the  denial,  for  a  while 
Silenced  him,  and  he  sate  in  moody  dreams 
Of  snares  and  violence.     Soon  a  drunken  thint. 
And  longing  for  the  luscious  beverage, 
Drove  those  dark  thoughts  aside.      More  ilriok! 

quoth  he. 
Give  me  the  drink ! . .  Madoc  again  repeats 
His  warning,  and  again  with  look  and  voice 
Erillyab  chides ;  but  he  of  all  restraint 
Impatient,  cries  aloud.  Am  I  a  child  ? 
Give  I  give  I  or  I  will  take !  . . .  Perehanoe  ye  think 
I  and  my  God  alike  cry  out  in  vain  1 
But  ye  shall  find  us  true ! 

Give  him  the  ham  I 


Cadwallon  answer'd ;  there  will  come  upon  him 
Folly  and  sleep,  and  then  an  after  pain. 
Which  may  bring  wisdom  with  it,  if  he  learn 
Thereftom  to  heed  our  warning. . .  As  thou  tay'st. 
No  child  art  thou ! . .  the  choice  is  in  thy  band ; . . 
Drink,  if  thou  wilt,  and  suffer,  and  in  pain 
Remember  us. 

He  clench*d  the  horn,  and  swflFd 
The  sweet  intoxication  copious  down. 
So  bad  grew  worse.     The  potent  draught  provoked 
Fierce  pride  and  savage  insolence.     Ay !  now 
It  seems  that  I  have  taught  ye  who  I  am  ! 
The  Inebriate  wretch  exdalm'd.    This  land  b  mine. 
Not  hers ;  the  kingdom  and  the  power  are  mine ; 
I  am  the  master  1 

Hath  it  made  thee  mad  ? 
Erillyab  cried.  . .  Ask  thou  the  Snake-God  that ! 
Quoth  he ;  ask  Neolin  and  Axtlan  that ! 
Hear  me,  thou  Son  of  the  Waters !  wilt  thoa  have  ar 
For  friend  or  foe  ?  . .  Give  me  that  woman  tkoe. 
And  store  me  with  this  blessed  beverage. 
And  thou  shalt  dwell  in  my  domains, . .  or  else. 
Blood !  blood !     The  Snake-God  calls  for  blood;  the 

Gods 
Of  Astlan  and  the  people  call  for  hlood ; 
They  call  on  me,  and  I  wUl  give  them  hlood, 
TiUthey  have  had  their  fill 

Meanwhile  the  Qocca 
In  wonder  and  amaiement  heard  and  grief; 
Watdiing  the  fiendish  workings  of  his  fhoe. 
And  turning  to  the  Prince  at  times,  as  If 
She  look'd  to  him  fbr  comfort.     Give  him  drink. 
To  be  at  peace  !  quoth  Madoc.     The  good  mead 
Did  its  good  ofllce  soon  ;  his  diny  eyca 
Roird  with  a  sleepy  swim  ;  the  Joyous  thrill 
Died  away ;  and  as  every  limb  relax*d, 
Down  sunk  his  heavy  head  and  down  he  fell. 
Then  said  the  Prince,  We  must  rejoice  In  thb, 
O  Queen  and  friend,  that,  evil  though  It  be, 
Eril  is  brought  to  light;  he  hath  divulged 
In  this  mad  mood,  what  else  had  been  oonccaTd 
By  guilty  cunning.     Set  a  watch  upon  him 
And  on  Priest  Neolin  ;  they  plot  against  us ; 
Tour  fUl  and  mine  do  they  alike  conspire. 
Being  leagued  with  Astlan  to  destroy  us  bocli. 
Thy  son  will  not  remember  that  his  lips 
Have  let  the  treason  pass.     Be  wary  then. 
And  we  shall  catch  the  crafty  in  the  pit 
Which  they  liave  dug  fbr  ua. 
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ErlUyab  cast 
A  look  of  anger,  made  intense  by  grief, 
(>a  Amalabta. . .  Cursed  be  the  hour 
Wbenin  I  gave  thee  birth  !  she  cried ;  that  pain 
Was  light  to  what  thy  base  and  brutal  nature 
Hath  sent  Into  my  souL  . .  But  take  thou  heed  I 
f  have  borne  many  a  woe  and  many  a  loss,. . 
My  other's  realm,  the  husband  of  my  youth. 
My  hope  In  thee ! . .  all  motherly  love  is  gone, .  • 
Sttfiferance  well  nigh  worn  out. 

When  she  had  ceased, 
Stfl]  the  deep  feeling  flU*d  her,  and  her  eye 
Dwelt  on  him,  still  hi  thought  Brother  I  she  cried 
As  Madoc  would  have  soothed  her,  doubt  not  me  I 
Mine  is  no  feeble  heart.    Abundantly 
Did  the  Great  Spirit  overpay  all  woes. 
And  this  the  heaviest,  when  he  sent  thee  here, 
The  friend  and  the  deliverer.    Evil  tongues 
May  scatter  lies ;  bad  spirits  and  bad  men 
May  league  against  thy  life  ;  but  go  thou  on. 
Brother !  He  loves  thee  and  will  be  thy  shield. 


V. 

WAR  DENOUNCED, 

This  Is  the  day,  when,  in  a  foreign  grave, 
King  Owen's  relics  shall  be  laid  to  rest 
No  bright  emblasonries  bedeck'd  his  bier. 
No  tapers  biased,  no  prelate  sung  the  mass. 
No  choristers  the  fimeral  dirge  intoned. 
No  mitred  abbots,  and  no  tonsured  train. 
Lengthen  *d  the  pomp  of  ceremonious  woe. 
His  decent  bier  was  with  white  linen  spread 
And  canopied ;  two  elks  and  bisons  yoked. 
Drew  on  the  car ;  foremost  Cadwallon  bore 
The  Crucifix ;  with  single  voice  distinct. 
The  good  priest  Llorien  chaunted  loud  and  deep 
The  solemn  service  ;  Madoc  next  the  bier 
FoUow'd  his  &ther's  corpse  ;  bareheaded  then 
Came  all  the  people,  silently  and  slow. 

The  burial-pUce  was  in  a  grassy  plat, 
A  little  level  glade  of  sunny  green, 
Between  the  river  and  a  rocky  bank. 
Which,  Uke  a  buttress,  fh>m  Uie  precipice 
lif  naked  rock  sloped  out     On  either  side 
Twas  skirted  by  the  woodlands.     A  stone  cross 
Stood  on  Cynetha*s  grave,  sole  monument. 
Beneath  a  single  cocoa,  whose  straight  trunk 
Hsmt  like  an  obelisk,  and  waved  on  high 
It»  palmy  plumage,  green  and  never  sere. 
Here  by  Cynetha's  side,  with  Christian  prayers, 
All  wrongs  forgotten  now,  was  Owen  laid. 
Knt,  King  of  Gwyneth,  in  a  foreign  grave  I 
Fnjin  foul  indignity  of  Romish  pride 
And  bigot  priesthood,  from  a  lUling  land 
Thus  timely  snatchM,  and  from  the  impending  yoke, 
Rest  in  the  kingdom  of  thy  noble  son  I 

Ambassadors  ftom  Astlan  in  the  vale 
Awaited  thrir  return, . .  Tuhidthiton, 
Chief  of  the  Chiefs,  and  Hrlhua  the  priest ; 
With  these  came  MalinaL     They  met  the  Prince, 
And  with  a  sullen  stateliness  returned 


His  salutation,  then  the  Chief  began : 

Lord  of  the  Strangers,  hear  me  I  by  my  voice 

The  People  and  the  Pabas  and  the  King 

Of  Astlan  speak.     Our  injured  Gods  have  clalm'd 

Their  wonted  worship,  and  made  manifesl 

Their  wrath ;  we  dare  not  impiously  provoke 

The  DreadfuL     Worship  ye  in  your  own  way ; 

Bat  we  must  keep  the  path  our  fathers  kept 

We  parted,  O  Tuhidthiton  I  as  friends 
And  brethren,  said  the  Christian  Prince ; , .  alas. 
That  this  should  be  our  meeting  I  When  we  pledged. 
In  the  broad  daylight  and  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
Our  hands  in  peace,  ye  heard  the  will  of  God, 
And  felt  and  underrtood.     This  calm  assent 
Ye  would  belie,  by  midnight  miracles 
Scared,  and  such  signs  of  darkness  as  beseem 
The  Demons  whom  ye  dread ;  or  likelier 
Duped  by  the  craft  of  those  accursed  men. 
Whose  trade  is  blood.     Ask  thou  of  thine  own  heart, 
Tuhidthiton, . . 

But  Helhua  broke  his  speech ; 
Our  bidding  is  to  tell  thee,  quoth  the  Priest, 
That  Astlan  hath  restored,  and  will  maintain. 
Her  ancient  faith.     If  it  oifendeth  thee. 
Move  thou  thy  dwelling  place  I 

Madoc  replied. 
This  day  have  I  deposited  in  earth 
My  fother*s  bones,  and  where  his  bones  are  laid. 
There  mine  shall  moulder. 

Malinal  at  that 
Advanced ; . .  Prince  Madoc,  said  the  youth,  I  come. 
True  to  thy  faith  and  thee,  and  to  the  weal 
Of  Astlan  true,  and  bearing,  for  that  truth. 
Reproach  and  shame  and  scorn  and  obloquy. 
In  sorrow  come  I  here,  a  banish'd  man ; 
Here  take,  in  sorrow,  my  abiding  place. 
Cut  off  from  all  my  kin,  from  all  old  ties 
Divorced  ;  all  dear  familiar  countenances 
No  longer  to  be  present  to  my  sight ; 
The  very  mother-language  which  I  learnt, 
A  lisping  baby  on  my  mother's  knees. 
No  more  with  its  sweet  sounds  to  comfort  me. 
So  be  it  I ..  To  his  brother  then  he  turn'd ; 
Tuhidthiton,  said  he,  when  thou  shalt  find, . . 
As  find  thou  wilt, . .  that  those  accursed  men 
Have  played  the  juggler  with  thee,  and  deceived 
Thine  honest  heart, .  .when  Aztlan  groans  in  blood, . . 
Bid  her  remember  then,  that  Malinal 
Is  in  the  dwellings  of  her  enemy; 
Where  all  his  hope  in  banishment  hath  been 
To  intercede  for  her,  and  heal  her  wounds. 
And  mitigate  her  righteous  punishment 

Sternly  and  sullenly  his  brother  heard  ; 
Yet  hearken*d  he  as  one  whose  heart  perforce 
Suppress'd  its  instinct,  and  there  might  be  seen 
A  sorrow  in  his  silent  stubbornness. 
And  now  his  ministers  on  either  hand 
A  water- vessel  fill,  and  heap  dry  sedge 
And  straw  before  his  foce,  and  fire  the  pile. 
He,  looking  upward,  spread  his  arms  and  cried. 
Hear  me,  ye  Gods  of  AztUm,  as  we  were. 
And  are,  and  will  be  yours  !  Behold  your  foes  ( 
He  stoopt,  and  lifted  up  one  ample  urn, . . 
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Thus  let  their  blood  be  shed  !> . . and  fkr  away 
He  whirl'd  the  scattering  water.     Then  again 
Raised  the  full  vase, . .  Thus  let  their  lives  be  quench*d! 
And  out  he  pour'd  it  on  the  flaming  pile. 
The  steam-cloud,  hissing  from  the  extinguish'd  heap. 
Spread  like  a  mist,  and  ere  it  melted  off. 
Homeward  the  heralds  of  the  war  had  tum'd. 


VI. 

THE   FESTIVAL   OP  THE   DEAD. 

The  Hoamen  in  their  Council-hall  ^  are  met 

To  hold  the  Feast  of  Souls  9 ;  seat  above  seat. 

Ranged  round  the  circling  theatre  they  sit 

No  light  but  from  the  central  fire,  whose  smoke, 

Slow  passing  through  the  over  aperture. 

Excludes  the  day,  and  fills  the  conic  roof, 

And  hangs  above  them  like  a  cloud.     Around, 

The  ghastly  bodies  of  their  chiefs  are  hung, 

Shriveird  and  parch'd  by  heat ;  thff  humbler  dead 

Lie  on  the  floor, . .  white  bones,  expcned  to  view, 

On  deer,  or  elk-skin  laid,  or  solter  fur. 

Or  web,  the  work  of  many  a  moumfiU  hour ; 

The  loathlier  forms  of  ftvsh  mortality 

Swathed,  and  in  decent  tenderness  concealed. 

Beside  each  body  pious  gifts  are  laid. 

Mantle  and  belt  and  feathery  coronal. 

The  bow  he  used  in  war,  his  drinking  shell, 

His  arrows  for  the  chace,  the  sarbacan,^ 

Through  whose  long  tube  the  slender  shaft,  breath 

driven, 
Might  pierce  the  winged  game.  Husbands  and  wives. 
Parents  and  children,  there  in  death  they  lie ; 
The  widow*d  and  the  parent  and  the  child 
Look  on  in  silence.     Not  a  sound  is  heard 
But  of  the  crackling  brand,  or  mouldering  fire. 
Or  when,  amid  yon  pendant  string  of  shells,^ 
The  slow  wind  wakes  a  shrill  and  feeble  sound, . . 
A  sound  of  sorrow  to  the  mind  attuned 


*  Thii  ceremony  of  declaring  war  with  fire  and  water  ii 
represented  by  De  Bry,  in  the  eleventh  print  of  the  Deacrip- 
tion  of  Florida,  by  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues. 

*  "  The  town.house,  in  which  are  transacted  all  public 
business  and  dlTersions,  Is  raised  with  wood  and  covered  over 
with  earth,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  small  mount  at  a 
Kttle  distance.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  and 
large  «nou(^  to  contain  50O  persons,  but  extremely  durk, 
having  (besides  the  door,  which  Is  so  narrow  that  but  one  at 
a  time  can  pass,  and  that  alter  much  winding  and  turning) 
but  one  small  aperture  to  let  the  smoke  out,  which  is  so  ill 
contrived  that  most  of  It  settles  in  the  roof  of  the  house. 
Within  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  the 
seats  being  raised  one  above  another,  leaving  an  area  in  the 
middle,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  fire :  the  seats  of 
the  head  warriors  are  nearest  It"  —  Memoirs  <ff  Lieutenant 
Henry  Thnbertake,  wko  aceompauied  the  Cherokee  Indians  to 
England  m  176Z 

*  Lafltau.  Charlevoix.  It  Is  a  custom  among  the  Greeks 
at  this  time,  some  twelve  moothi  or  more,  after  the  death  of 
a  friend,  lo  open  the  grave,  collect  the  bones,  have  prayers 
read  over  them,  and  then  re-inter  them. 

*  *'  The  children  at  eight  or  ten  years  old  are  very  expert 
at  killing  birds  and  smaller  game  with  a  sarbacan,  or  hollow 
cane,  through  which  they  blow  a  small  dart,  whose  weakness 
obliges  them  to  shoot  at  the  eye  of  the  larger  sort  of  prey, 
«1ilch  they  seldom  miu.**-' Timber  take. 


By  sights  of  woe. 

Aysyaca  at  length 
Came  forward : . .  Spirits,  is  It  well  with  ye  ? 
Is  it  well.  Brethren  ?  said  the  aged  Priest ; 
Have  ye  received  your  mourning,  and  the  ritn 
Of  righteous  grief?  or  round  your  dwelUng-plaee 
Still  do  your  shadows  roam  dissatisfied. 
And  to  the  cries  of  wailing  woe  return 
A  voice  of  lamentation  7^    Teach  us  now. 
If  we  in  aught  have  fail'd,  that  I,  your  Priest, 
When  I  shall  join  ye  soon,  as  soon  I  mufi. 
May  unimpeded  pass  the  perilous  floods 
And  in  the  Country  of  the  Dead,  be  haiKd 
By  you,  with  song  and  dance  and  grateAiI  Joy. 

So  saying,  to  the  Oracle  he  tnm*d. 
Awaiting  there  the  sUence  which  implied 
Peacefiil  assent     Against  the  eastern  wall. 
Fronting  the  narrow  portal's  winding  way. 
An  Image  stood :  a  cloak  of  fur  disguised 
The  rude  proportion  of  its  uncouth  limbs ; 
The  skull  of  some  old  seer  ^  of  days  of  cM 
Topt  it,  and  with  a  visor  this  was  masked. 
Honouring  the  oracular  Spirit,  who  at  tinoes 
There  took  his  resting  place.     Ayayaca 
Repeated,  Brethren,  is  it  well  with  ye  ? 
And  raised  the  visor.     But  he  started  back. 
Appalled  and  shuddering;  for  a  moony  light 
Lay  in  its  eyeless  sockets,  and  there  came 
From  its  immoveable  and  bony  jaws 
A  long  deep  groan,  thrice  utter*d,  and  thrice  Mt 
In  every  heart  of  all  the  hearers  round. 
The  good  old  Priest  stood  tottering,  like  m  man 
Stricken  with  palsy ;  and  he  gaxed  with  eyes 
Of  asking  horror  round,  as  if  he  lookM 
For  counsel  in  that  fear.     But  NeoUn 
Sprung  boldly  to  the  oracle,  and  cried. 
Speak,  Spirit  I  tell  us  of  our  sin,  and  teach 
The  atonement  1    A  sepulchral  voice  repUcd, 
Te  have  for  other  Gods  forsaken  as. 


A  "  The  doors  of  their  houses  and  cbambsn  were  full  <i 
diverse  kindes  of  shells,  hanging  loose  by  amall  cor^ri,  thit 
being  shaken  by  the  wind  they  make  a  certaine  ran<-tis^  vu 
also  a  whlstellng  noise,  by  gathering  their  wind  in  Iheir  h  4 
lowe  places ;  for  henHn  they  have  great  delight,  and  Iwfta 
this  for  a  goodly  ornament.**— /^irfro  Martire. 

9  ••  They  firmly  believe  that  the  SpiriU  of  tboee  who  ».•* 
killed  by  the  enemy,  without  equal  revenge  of  blood.  toJ  » 
rest,  and  at  night  haunt  the  houses  of  tlie  tribe  to  whirli  t>^ 
belonged;  but  when  that  kindred  duty  of  retaliatioa  i*4u>.t;i 
executed,  they  immediately  get  ease  and  power  to  fly  kv«5  ' 
-^  Adair. 

"  The  answering  voices  heard  from  caves  and  liolk»«  Vt-rt 
which  the  Latinos  call  Echo,  they  su^xNe  to  be  the  S(w  a 
wandering  through  those  places.*'— PMrv  Mariirt.  *'  T  n » 
superstition  prevailed  in  Cumana,  where  thfy  bcHrvnt  ti* 
Echo  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Soul,  thus  answering  when  U  «.« 
called.**— ^mYTii,  S,  i.  It. 

The  word  by  which  they  express  the  f^meral  waflinr  ta 
one  of  the  Indian  languages  Is  very  characterisdc, . .  Ms»f , 
"  which  bewailing,"  says  Roger  Williams,  •*  is  very  v^V^^ 
amongst  them :  morning  and  evening,  and  soiB(tUD««  la  t£  \ 
night,  they  bewail  their  lost  husbands,  wit m,  chlldmi.  k^ . . 
sometimes  a  quarter,  half,  yea  a  whole  year  and  loii«rr.  .f  i 
be  for  a  great  Prince. 

^  On  the  coast  of  Paris  oracles  wnw  thus  dcHrrred.  ~ 
Tor^uemadOt  1.  vl.  c.  96.  ' 
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And  we  abandon  you  ! .  .  and  crash  with  that. 
The  Image  fell. 

A  loud  and  hideous  shriek. 
As  of  a  demon,  NeoUn  set  up ; 
$(>  wild  a  yell,  that,  even  in  that  hour. 
It  brcniKlit  firesh  terror  to  the  startled  ear. 
Aiiliile  yet  they  sate,  pale  and  irresolute, 
Helhua  the  Azteca  came  in.     He  bore 
A  shield  and  arrow, . .  symbols  these  of  war, 
Yet  now  beheld  with  hope,  so  great  relief 
They  felt  his  human  presence. 

Hoamen,  hear  me  I 
The  messenger  began ;  Erillyab,  hear, 
rriests.  Elders,  People  !  but  hear  chiefly  thou 
Prince  Amalahta,  as  of  these  by  birth, 
N  •  now  of  years  mature,  the  rightful  Lord  t . . 
^hall  it  be  peace  or  war  ?  . .  thus  Aztlan  saith ; 
""he,  in  ber  anger,  from  the  land  will  root 
The  Children  of  the  Sea ;  but  viewing  you 
In  mercy,  to  your  former  vassalage 
I.ivites  ye,  and  remits  the  tribute  lives, 
A.k1  for  rebellion  daimeth  no  revenge. 

t       Oh  praise  your  Gods !  cried  Neolin,  and  hail 
Th»  day-spring  of  new  hope  !     Aztlan  remits 
Tb4>  tribute  lives, . .  what  more  could  Madoc  give  ? 
She  daimeth  no  revenge,  and  if  she  claimed, 
lie  could  not  sav&     O  Hoamen,  bless  your  Gods ; 
Ippease  them!     Thou,  Prince  Amalahta,  speak. 
And  aeiae  the  mercy. 

'  This  apioion  of  the  American  Indians  iniijr  be  fllostrated 
^  a  Tery  IwHiftil  ftofy  fW>m  Carrmr't  Traveli :  — 

-  WbiUt  I  nnained  amonf  theni.  a  couple,  wbote  tent  was 
a-Si  vent  to  mtae,  kMt  a  son  of  about  four  years  of  age.  The 
pt'vots  were  ao  much  aflbeted  at  the  death  of  their  favourite 
rn.id,  that  thej  puraoed  the  usual  testimonies  of  grief  with 
cxh  omcioiDnioii  rigour,  as  through  the  weight  of  sorrow 
•od  loa«  of  blood  to  occasion  the  death  of  the  father.  The 
vi^oan,  who  had  hitherto  been  inconsolable,  no  sooner  saw 
^rt  httsband  expire,  than  she  dried  up  her  tears,  and  appeared 
<  cafgiful  aasd  resigned.  As  I  knew  not  bow  to  account  for 
•o  TTttrafTTittnary  a  transition,  I  took  an  opportunity  to  ask  her 
±r  reaaoa  of  it ;  telling  her  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should 
hare  imagined  the  loss  of  her  husband  would  rather  hare 
ATcasioiMd  aa  increase  of  grief  than  such  a  sudden  diminution 
Of  a. 

*«  She  lafonaed  aie,  that  as  the  child  was  so  young  when  it 

di«d,  —Ml  uaable  to  support  itself  in  the  country  of  spirits, 

tj>ich  she  and  her  hosband  had  been  apprehensive  that  its  sttua- 

ti->o  voQld  be  1^  trom  being  happy:  but  no  sooner  did  she 

•x-bold  its  father  depart  for  the  same  place,  who  not  only  lored 

ute  child  with  the  tenderest  aflbctlon,  but  was  a  good  hunter, 

Atd  would  he  able  to  provide  plentifully  for  Its  support,  than 

AXat  rraand  Co  mourn.    She  added,  that  she  now  saw  no  reason 

tL>  cfmcimie  her  tears,  as  the  child,  on  whom  she  doated,  was 

obder  the  care  and  protection  of  a  fond  father,  and  she  had 

('nJy  one  wfah  that  remained  ungratified,  which  was  that  of 

b«4ag  beradf  with  them. 

**  E&pneasioos  so  replete  with  unaffected  tenderness,  and 

I    vniimeiiU  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Roman  matron, 

I    Bade  aa  impresaton  on  my  mind  greatly  in  Cavour  of  the  peo- 

I    pic  to  whom  she  beknged,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  couuter- 

'    act  the  preimlloes  I  bad  hitherto  entertained,  in  common  with 

every  other  traveller,  of  Indian  insensibility  and  want  of 

pttnuatal  teuderoem.    Her  subsequent  conduct  conSrmed  the 

'a*  oorable  opinion  I  had  Just  imbibed,  and  convinced  me  that 

w<v1cbataaidS]ig  the  apparent  suspension  of  her  grief,  some 

of  that  reluctance  to  be  separated  from  a  beloved 


Amalahta  stood 
In  act  of  speech ;  but  then  Erillyab  rose . . . 
Who  gives  thee,  Boy,  this  Elder*8  privilege  ? 
The  Queen  exclaim*d; .  .  and  thou.  Priest  Neolin, 
Curb  thou  thy  traitorous  tongue !  The  reign  is  mine; 
I  hold  it  from  my  father,  he  from  his ; 
Age  before  age,  beyond  the  memory 
Of  man  it  hath  been  thus.     My  father  fell 
In  battle  for  his  people,  and  his  sons 
Fell  by  his  side ;  they  perish'd,  but  their  names 
Are  with  the  names  we  love, . .  their  happy  souls 
Pursue  in  fields  of  bliss  the  shadowy  deer ;  i 
The  spirit  of  that  noble  blood  which  ran 
From  their  death-wounds,  is  in  the  ruddy  clouds 
Which  go  before  the  Sun,  when  he  comes  forth 
In  glory.^    Last  of  that  illustrious  race 
Was  I,  Erillyab.     Te  remember  well. 
Elders,  that  day  when  I  assembled  here 
The  people,  and  demanded  at  their  choice 
The  worthiest,  to  perpetuate  our  old  line 
Of  Kings  and  Warriors ...  To  the  wind  he  spread 
His  black  and  blood-red  banner.     Even  now 
I  hear  his  war  drum's  tripled  sound,  that  call'd 
The  youth  to  battle ;  even  now  behold 
The  hope  which  lit  his  dark  and  flery  eye. 
And  kindled  with  a  sunnier  glow  his  cheek. 
As  he  flrom  yonder  war-pole,  in  his  pride. 
Took  the  death-doers  down  . . .  Lo  here  the  bones 
Of  King  TepoUomi ! . .  my  husband's  bones  I . . 
There  should  be  some  among  ye  who  beheld, 

relation,  which  is  implanted  by  nature  or  custom  in  every 
human  heart,  still  lurked  In  hers.  I  observed  that  she  went 
almost  every  evening  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  on  a  brimch  of 
which  the  bodies  of  ber  husband  and  child  were  laid,  and 
after  cutting  oflT  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  throwing  it  on  the 
ground,  in  a  plaintive  melancholy  song  bemoaned  itn  fate.  A 
recapitulation  of  the  actions  he  might  have  performed,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  appeared  to  be  her  Eavourlte  theme ;  and 
whilst  she  foretold  the  fame  that  would  have  attended  an  Imi- 
tation of  his  father's  virtues,  her  grief  seemed  to  be  suspended. 
*  If  thou  hadst  continued  with  us,  my  dear  Son,'  would  she 
cry,  *  how  well  would  the  bow  have  become  thy  hand,  and 
how  fatal  would  thy  arrows  have  proved  to  the  enemies  of 
our  bands  !  thou  wouldst  often  have  drunk  their  blood  and 
eaten  their  flesh,  and  numerous  slaves  would  have  rewarded 
thy  tolls.  With  a  nervous  arm  wonldest  thou  have  seixcd  the 
wounded  buffalo,  or  have  combated  the  fury  of  the  enraged 
bear.  Thou  wouldst  have  overtaken  the  flying  elk,  and 
have  kept  pace  on  the  mountain's  brow  with  the  fleetest  deer. 
What  feats  mightest  thou  not  have  performed,  hadst  thou 
staid  among  us  till  age  had  given  thee  strength,  and  thy 
fhther  had  Instructed  thee  in  every  Indian  accomplishment ! ' 
In  terms  like  these  did  this  untutored  savage  bewail  the  loss 
of  her  son,  and  frequently  would  she  pass  the  greatest  part  of 
the  night  in  the  affectionate  employ.** 

s  "  Among  the  last  comers,  one  Avila,  a  cacique,  had  great 
authority,  who  understanding  that  Valdivia  affirmed  the  God 
of  the  Christians  was  the  only  Creator  of  all  things.  In  a  great 
rage  cried  out,  he  would  never  allow  Pillan,  the  God  of  the 
Chllenians,  to  be  denied  the  power  of  creating.  Valdivia 
enquired  of  him  concerning  this  imaginary  deity.  AvIIa  told 
him  that  his  God  did,  after  death,  transbite  the  chief  men  of 
the  nation  and  soldiers  of  known  bravery  to  places  where 
there  was  dancing  and  drinking,  there  to  live  happy  fbr 
ever ;  that  the  blood  of  noble  men  slain  In  battle  was  placed 
about  the  Sun,  and  changed  Into  red  clouds,  which  some, 
times  adorn  his  rising."— IffW.  qfParaguop,  ^c.  bff  F.  A. 
delTedto. 
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•^«g^the  widows  clipt  those  flowing  locks 
i^E^them, . .  not  upon  their  hiuband's  gnre,.. 
fQ:sbands  had  no  graves  ! . .  but  on  tbe  rock< 
i'^^^hitains  in  their  flight.  And  even  these  rocks 
*^^ftitains  could  not  save  us  I     Tear  by  year 
^  H^,  like  firstlings  of  the  flock,  were  cuU'd 
banquet  of  these  Axtecas  I 
wretch,  who  tells  us  of  the  past, 
en  them  for  the  butchery. . .  Oh,  I  thank  you 
i>rave  anger  ! . .  In  your  name  I  take 
gift! 

'  Oods  of  Axtlan,  Helhua  cried. 

llyab's  ready  hand  he  gave 
JS^y  symbol,  in  your  name  I  give 
gift  I     Te  have  thirsted  over  long ; 
your  fill  of  blood  ! . .  He  tum'd  away 
[In  Erillyab  bade  the  tribe  fulfil 
^tomary  rites. 

Each  family 
fwn  dead,  and  to  the  general  grave, 
'kncholy  song  and  sob  of  woe, 
^procession  moves.     The  general  grave 
within  a  deep  and  shady  dell, 
•|9Vf§#  a  cavern  in  the  rock, . .  the  scene 
*@^^i^^  s  bloody  rite,  ere  Madoc  came, . . 
"o^mi^y  as  they  deem'd,  by  Nature  made, 

e  Snake- Idol  ^  stood.     On  for  and  cloch 
'§^^ym  grass,  they  lay  their  burthens  down, 
"I^^Q^^he  ample  pit ;  their  offerings  rai^ge 
"^^ySa^nd  piously  a  portion  take 

irold  earth,  to  which  for  ever  now 

they  leave  their  fiithers,  dust  to  dost ;  ^ 
ji  that,  and  wise  remembrancer. 

m^d\tt^  with  bark  and  resinous  boughs  they  pik 
«wf  ^fSulchre,  suddenly  Nedin 
•§SBt]i|Siip  aloft,  and  shriek'd,  as  one  who  trads 
**  '-  *  i'!pcr  in  his  heedless  path. 

the  very  God  !  he  cried,  and  bowled 
shrill,  piercing,  modulated  cry ; 
ex>  from  that  dark  temple  issued  forth 
«|iUigBnt,  huge  and  hideous.     On  he  canoe, 
^antklBOO  the  sound,  and  currd  around  the  Priest 
hty  folds  innocuous,  overtopping 
lip  tifio^  height,  and  arching  down  his  hesd, 
i>>a^^hi  the  hands  of  Neolin  for  ftmd  ; 
MCaggKiting,  rear'd  and  stretch 'd  and  waved  his  ravt. 
^^j^^^nced  his  forky  tongue.     Who  then  had  srra 
^^^S^  ^th  what  triumphant  fearlessness. 


irble  llon»  which  Serpent,  oooipacted  of  biramrt 

met  incorporated  together,  wu  •erm  and  f*^.^ 

•IS^*  tt|>I*iigth,  and  as  thlcke  a«  a  great  oxe.    Neat  vr^  a 

rafters  or  stakes  (kstened  to  the  ftumdr.  «  »r« 

n  crotaed  underpropped  with  stcxM^;   la  •     ^ 

'^  punish  malefactors  coodenaed.  for  proof  •  b>r^  ' 

|Snnumerable  broken  arroves,  all  bloudtc.  acsrvx-i: 

Hunde,  and  the  bones  of  the  doad  cwt  tats  ma  ^ 

rte  neere  unto  It."  —  Piftro  MmrUrr. 
i)'rarcely  be  oecessary  to  say,  that  I  hare  aRnfe««^ 
amen  such  manners  and  suprruttiom  aa,  rr^-' 
ong  the  tavage  tribes  of  America,  vera  beat  taitrt 
of  the  poem, 
•ivoix  aiugns  an  unworthy  motive  for  thU  r«^uH 
i).  which  maj  surely  b»  more  naturallj  capUtanl 
J  fancy  It  procures  luck  at  pUqr. 
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Arms,  thighs,  and  neck,  and  body,  wreathed  and  ringM 
In  those  tremendous  folds,  he  stood  secure, 
Play'd  with  the  reptile's  jaws,  and  call'd  for  food. 
Food  for  the  present  God  I . .  who  then  had  seen 
The  fiendish  joy  which  fired  his  comitenance. 
Might  well  have  ween'd  that  he  had  summoned  up 
The  dreadful  monster  from  its  native  Hell, 
By  derilish  power»  himself  a  Fiend  inflesh'd. 

Blood  Ibr  the  God  I  he  cried ;  Lincoya's  blood  ! 
Friend  of  the  Serpent's  foe ! . .  Lincoya's  blood  t 
Cried  Amalahta,  and  the  people  tum'd 
Their  eyes  to  seek  the  victim,  as  if  each 
Soiurht  his  own  safety  in  that  sacrifice. 
Alone  Erillyab  raised  her  voice,  confused 
But  not  confounded ;  she  alone  exclaim'd, 
>Ladoc  shall  answer  this !  Unheard  her  voice 
By  the  bewilder'd  people,  by  the  Priest 
rnheeded  ;  and  Lincnya  sure  had  fallen 
The  victim  of  their  fear,  had  he  been  found 
In  that  wild  hour ;  but  when  his  watchful  eye 
3ebe]d  the  Serpent  from  his  den  come  forth, 
lie  fled  to  bear  the  tidings.  .  .Neolin 
Ri^peats  the  accursed  call,  Food  for  the  God  1 
Ar^yaca,  his  unbelieving  Priest ! 
At  (inee  all  eager  eyes  were  fiz'd  on  him. 
But  be  came  forward  calmly  at  the  call ; 
l>i !  here  am  I !  quoth  he ;  and  from  his  head 
Plucking  the  thin  grey  hairs  ho  dealt  them  round. .  * 
(.Viuntrymen,  kinitmen,  brethren,  children,  take 
These  in  remembrance  of  me  I  there  will  be 
Xo  relic  of  your  aged  Priest  but  this. 
Frora  manhood  to  old  age,  full  threescore  years, 
Have  I  been  your  true  servant :  fit  it  is 
That  I,  who  witnessed  Aztlan's  first  assault, 
">  loold  peruh  her  last  victim  1 . .  and  he  moved 
Ti»wartls  the  death.    But  then  Erillyab 
Seiiced  him,  and  by  the  garment  drew  him  back ! . . 
Bt  the  Great  Spirit,  but  he  shall  not  die ! 
The  Queen  exclaim'd  ;  nor  shalt  thou  triumph  thus, 
Liar  and  traitor !  Hoamen,  to  your  homes ! 
Madoc  shall  answer  this  I 

Irresolute 
They  heard,  and  inobedient;  to  obey 
1  earing,  yet  fearful  to  remain.     Anon, 
The  Qaeen  repeats  her  bidding,  To  your  homes, 
My  people  ! . .  But  when  Neolin  perceived  ' 
The  growing  stir  and  motion  of  the  crowd, 
Af  fronm  the  outward  ring  they  moved  away. 
He  utter'd  a  new  cry,  and  disentangling 
The  passive  reptile's  folds,  rush'd  out  among  them, 
n  ith  outstretch'd  hands,  like  one  possess'd,  to  !«eize 
ULs  vicHro.     Then  they  fled ;  for  who  could  tell 
On  wtaoni  the  madman,  in  that  hellish  fit, 

I  Some  psMages  in  BCr.  Mackenzie's  Travels,  snggreted 
"itf  u>  me. 

"*  Oor  guide  called  aloud  to  the  fugitives,  and  entreated 
^H-m  to  atay,  but  without  effect ;  the  old  man,  however,  did 
IOC  hesitate  to  approach  us,  and  represented  himself  as  too 
'zr  adraooed  in  life,  and  too  indifferent  about  the  short  time 
V  had  to  remain  in  the  world,  to  be  very  anxious  about  es- 
<  i|>!Dg  frooi  an  J  danger  that  threatened  him  :  at  the  same 
'■T«>  he  palled  the  grej  hairs  from  his  he<id  by  handftils  to 
<:''!nbcite  amoog  us,  and  implored  our  favour  for  himself  and 
ti-  relatiooa. 

"  A»  we  were  ready  to  embark,  our  new  recruit  was  de. 


Might  cast  the  lot  7     An  eight-years'  boy  he  seized 

And  held  him  by  the  leg,  and,  whirling  him 

In  ritual  dance,  till  breath  and  sense  were  gone. 

Set  up  the  death-song  of  the  sacrifice. 

Amalahta,  and  what  othen  rooted  love 

Of  evil  leagued  with  him,  accomplices 

In  treason,  join'd  the  death-song  and  the  dance. 

Some  too  there  were,  believing  what  they  fear'd 

Who  yielded  to  their  old  idolatry, 

And  mingled  In  the  worship.     Round  and  rdtrnd 

The  accursed  minister  of  murder  whiri'd 

His  senseless  victim ;  they  too  round  and  round 

In  maddening  motion,  and  with  maddening  cries 

Revolving,  whirl'd  and  wheel'd.  At  length,  when  now. 

According  to  old  rites,  he  should  have  dash'd 

On  the  stone  Idol's  head  the  wretch's  brains, 

Neolin  stopt,  and  once  again  began 

The  long,  shrill,  piercing,  modulated  cry. 

The  Serpent  knew  the  call,  and,  rolling  on, 

Wave  above  wave,  his  rising  length,  advanced 

His  open  jaws :  then,  with  the  expected  prey, 

Glides  to  the  dark  recesses  of  his  den. 

vn. 

THE   SNAKE   GOD. 

Meantimk  Erillyab's  messenger  had  girt 

His  loins,  and  like  a  roebuck,  o'er  the  hills 

He  sped.     He  met  Cadwallon  and  the  Prince 

In  arms,  so  quickly  Madoc  had  obey'd 

Lincoya's  call ;  at  noon  he  heard  the  call, 

And  still  the  sun  was  riding  high  in  heaven. 

When  up  the  valley  where  the  Hoamen  dwelt 

He  led  his  twenty  spears.     O  welcome,  friend 

And  brother  I  cried  the  Queen.    Even  as  thou  saidst 

So  hath  it  proved ;  and  those  accursed  schemes 

Of  treachery,  which  that  wretched  boy  reveal'd 

Under  the  influence  of  thy  potent  drink. 

Have  ripen'd  to  effect     From  what  a  snare 

The  timely  warning  saved  me !  for,  be  sure. 

What  I  had  seen  I  else  should  have  believed, 

In  utter  fear  confounded.     The  Great  Spirit, 

Who  taught  thee  to  foresee  the  evil  thing, 

Will  give  thee  power  to  quell  it. 

On  they  went 
Toward  the  dell,  where  now  the  Idolaters 
Had  built  their  dedicated  fire,  and  still 
With  feast  and  fits  of  song  and  violent  dance. 
Pursued  their  rites.     When  Neolin  perceived 
The  Prince  approach,  fearlessly  he  came  forth, 
And  raised  his  arm,  and  cried,  Strangers,  away  1 
Away,  pro&ne  I  hence  to  your  mother-land  ! 
Hence  to  your  waters ;  for  the  God  is  here ;  . . 
He  came  for  blood,  and  he  shall  have  his  fill  I 

sired  to  prepare  himself  for  bis  departure,  wliich  he  would 
have  declined ;  but  as  none  of  his  friends  would  take  his 
place,  we  may  he  said,  after  the  delay  of  an  hour,  to  have 
compelled  him  to  embark.  Previous  to  his  departure,  a 
ceremony  took  place,  of  which  I  could  not  learn  the  mean* 
ing ;  he  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  having  divided  it  into 
three  parts,  he  fastened  one  of  them  to  the  hair  on  the  upper 
parts  of  his  wife's  head,  blowing  on  it  three  times  with  all  the 
violence  in  his  power,  and  uttering  certain  words.  The  other 
two  he  fastened  with  the  same  formalities,  on  the  heads  of 
his  two  children." —  Mackenxie. 
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^/b  soul  absorbed,  and  I  and  He 
I  inseparable,  for  eTermore. 

am  weary  of  tliU  mortal  part ', 
ft  to  the  God ! 

Triumphantly 
^ ;  the  assembled  people,  at  his  words, 
ing  awe  gased  on  the  miscreant ; 
imself,  when  now  he  would  have  giren 
for  death,  in  admiration  paused, 
wer  hath  fortitude.     And  he  pcrueifwi 
icious  moment,  and  set  up  his  cry. 
'lom  the  dark  recesses  of  the  care, 
t  came  > :  the  Hoamen  at  the  siibt 
and  they  who  held  the  Priest,  appaU  d 

teir  hold.     On  came  the  mighty  snake, 
ed,  in  many  a  wreath,  round  Neolin, 
ItB  aright,  aleft,  his  sinuous  neck, 
^^^.irching  eye,  and  lifted  jaw  and  toogae 
ig,  and  hiss  as  of  a  heavy  shower 

summer  woods.     The  Britons  stood 
ed  at  the  powerful  reptile's  bulk, 
A  strange  sight     His  girth  was  as  ot  am, 
_  li^iily  could  he  have  overtopped 
S3t1tf3k's  helmed  head,  or  that  huge  King 
^  ftiSvin,  hugest  of  the  Anakim :  ^ 
i^i^Wflblien  was  human  strength,  if  onoe  involrei 

|^»  «^» 

dframfs  mouse  ihould  be  kept  to  rid  the  booM  of  eoA- 

iart^r  The  toad  is  an  excellent  flj-catcber,  and  tai  bot  cks- 

rt^ftf^i^^/Myard. » hould  be  offered  to  the  man  wbo  could  d:sre»«r 

ggitj^j^^ct  feeds  upon  fleas  {  for,  saj  the  Spaniards. "  ao  »j 

QOl&aiA<tan  litre,  i  quien  falta  su  AlgnacU.** 

oot't&g,  the  King  of  Basan,  was  the  larg^  man  that  rm 

§|W«§^I  GianU,  Titans,  and  Ogres  are  but  dwarfi  ta  trr 

^^f^ua  himself  is  no  more  compared  to  Of.  tk»  T>:9 

fo^M^-u  to  Garagantua.    For  thus  saj  th«  RaMiis :  X*^ 

loigibfl^i^  twelre  Chiefs,  and  advanced  with  them  ttll  t^<^ 

|aQ4>fSgJied  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  Jericho  was.  mi  tWrr 

;ffit>a|0*  those  Chieb  that  they  might  spy  ooc  the  laad  ^ 

^ifta^^e  of  the  Giants  met  them  ;  he  was  calkd  Of  'J>«- 

^ly  ^i^lhRsk,  and  the  height  of  his  stature  was  t«eiitj-ii!^( 

|mw^d  and  thirty-three  cubits.    Now  Og  used  to  au% 

IC^S  f^i^^  and  draw  them  towards  him  and  drink  the  **em . 

;qEbd<aau6ed  to  take  the  fishes  out  of  the  depths  of  the  an  x»i 
OO  I  oo  *  ^ 

fSaw^umvn  against  the  orb  of  the  Son,  and  eat  them,    n  ** 

S^SnalS^  him,  by  tradition,  that  in  the  time  of  the  detoiev  Sr 

3"^>«S-Koah  and  said  to  him,  *  Take  me  wtth  thw  ia  f)*r 

o^^SI^  Noah  made  answer,  *  Depart  ttxua  me.  O  iaai 

;«dA0l|]C  God  I '    And  when  the  water  covered  the  htfte<: 

oas'ji^iil  of  the  earth,  it  did  not  reach  to  Og*s  knecsv   Of 

lire  thousand  years,  and  then  God  destroyed  biw  t  • 

SifW  t^^4  of  Moses.    For  when  the  army  of  Moses  cotvrci  * 

3«p«g).oine  miles,  Og  came  and  looked  at  it,  and  rvcV* 

CiilttL|Phand  to  a  mountiUn,  and  cut  from  it  a  stope  »  «^« 

CSULH^aoliM  have  covered  the  whole  army,  and  he  pot  R  <4^ 

9Ss  b|||v  that  he  might  throw  it  upon  them.    But  Gcd  «r« « 

who  made  a  hole  through  the  stone  with  bts  S-  « 

pt  over  his  head,  and  hung  round  his  neck  U '  i 

and  he  was  borne  down  to  the  groirad  by  lu  nrf^ 

loses  ran  to  him :  Moses  was  himself  Ira  raNa  a 

nd  he  took  a  spear  ten  cubits  long,  and  tkrrw  a  n 

s  high,  and  yK  it  only  reached  the  he<el  of  0$.  «^ 

prostrate,  and  thus  lie  slew  him.    And 

multitude  with  scythes,  and  cut  off  his  bead, 

his  body  lay  for  a  whole  year,  reaching  m  Ua  t 

Nile  in  Egypt.    His  mother's  name  was  Eaar,  «n« 

tghters  of  Adam,  and  she  was  the  first  harfca .  f^ 

ere  two  cubits  long,  and  upon  every  finger  •k*  t^ 

nails,  like  two  sickles.    But  becaaue  sba  ra*  « 
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within  those  dreadful  coils?  . .  The  multitude 
Fi-ll  prone,  and  worshipp'd ;  pale  Erillyab  grew, 
And  tiim'd  upon  the  Prince  a  doubtful  eye  ; 
i  he  Britons  too  were  pale,  albeit  they  held 
Their  spears  protended ;  and  they  also  looked 
( »Q  Madoc,  who  the  while  stood  silently, 
Contemplating  how  wiseliest  he  might  cope 
With  that  surpassing  strength* 

But  Tfeolin, 
W<>11  boiping  now  success,  when  he  had  awed 
The  general  feeling  thus,  exclaim'd  aloud, 
IiUxHl  for  the  God  !  give  him  the  Stranger's  blood  I 
A\pnse  him  on  his  foes !     And  then,  perchance, 
rtrrror  liad  urged  them  to  some  desperate  deed, 
H  id  Bladoc  ponder'd  more,  or  paused  in  act 
( »ne  moment.     From  the  sacrificial  flames 
He  «natch*d  a  firebrand,  and  with  fire  and  sword, 
Ru^h*d  at  the  monster :  back  the  monster  drew 
il-.s  head  uprrdsed  recoiling,  and  the  Prince 
««n'>te  Neolln ;  all  circled  as  he  was, 
KrA  dipt  in  hli  false  Deity's  embrace, 
^mote  be  the  accursed  Priest ;  the  avenging  sword 
}  ■'.!  oo  his  neck  ;  through  flesh  and  bone  it  drove 
iw^p  in  the  chest:  the  wretched  criminal 
T>»trer'd,  and  those  huge  rings  a  moment  held 
H'^  bloody  corpse  upright,  while  Madoc  struck 
i  he  Serpent :  twice  he  struck  him,  and  the  sword 
(rlisced  f^om  the  impenetrable  scales;  nor  more 
Ar^ird  its  thrust,  though  driven  by  that  strong  arm ; 
F  >r  on  the  unyielding  skin  the  temper'd  blade 
V*r,u     He  sprung  upward  then,  and  in  the  eyes 
<  *f  the  huge  monster  flashed  the  flery  brand. 
I.npatient  of  the  smoke  and  burning,  back 
Tie  reptile  wreathed,  and  from  his  loosening  clasp 
Dropt  the  dead  NeoUo,  and  tum'd,  and  fled 
To  his  dark  den. 

The  Hoamen,  at  that  sight 
fUr«d  a  load  wonder-cry,  with  one  accord, 
<irrat  is  the  Son  of  Ocean,  and  his  God 
I-  mightiest !     But  Erillyab  silently 
\pproach'd  the  great  Deliverer ;  her  whole  frame 
Trembled  with  strong  emotion,  and  she  took 
HL»  hand,  and  gazed  a  moment  earnestly. 
Having  no  power  of  speech,  till  with  a  gush 


^Mtlt^  God  sent  ufaintt  her  Uoni  as  big  as  elephanU.  and 
« '»tv<4  M  Mir  ■■  cam«li,  and  eagles  as  big  as  assea ,  and  they 
k  Ik^  b«r  aod  cat  her. 

*^  When  Og  met  the  spies  who  were  sent  by  Motes,  he  took 
•iara  all  twelve  In  his  hand  and  put  them  In  his  wallet ;  and 
Gtrrwd  them  to  bis  wife,  and  said  to  her,  *  Look,  I  beseech 
;f>ta«  tf  cfaeae  men  who  want  to  fight  with  ut  1*  and  he  emptied 
'jjrm  ooc  before  her,  and  asked  her  If  he  ihould  tread  upon 
*hen  ?  bat  d>e  said.  *  Let  them  go  and  tell  their  people  what 
xy-rf  have  aaefi.*  When  they  were  got  out  they  lald  to  each 
I  *>tfr.  *  If  we  should  tell  these  thiags  to  the  Children  of  Israel 
tL«7  would  Ibrsafce  Moses  ;  let  us  therefore  relate  what  we 
hjve  Mvw  only  to  Moses  and  Aaron.'  And  they  took  with 
ta«n  one  grape  stone  from  the  grapes  of  that  country,  and  It 
vaft  aa  modi  as  a  camel  could  cany.  And  they  began  to  ad- 
Tijc  Che  people  that  they  ihoold  not  go  to  war,  saying  what 
th«y  ^si  seen  {  bat  two  of  them,  namely,  Caleb  the  son  of 
and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  concealed  it."— 


'  Evcst  If  the  grapes  had  not  been  proportioned  to  Og'ica- 
parioas  waamxh,  the  Rabbis  would  not  hare  let  him  starve. 
T  bm  w«e«  Behemoths  Ibr  hfan  to  roast  whole,  and  Bar- 


Of  tears  her  utterance  came,  and  she  exclaim'd. 

Blessed  art  thou,  my  brother !  for  the  power 

Of  God  is  in  thee ! . .  and  she  would  have  kissed 

His  hand  In  adoration ;  but  he  cried, 

God  is  indeed  with  us,  and  in  his  name 

Will  we  complete  the  work  1 . .  then  to  the  cave 

Advanced  and  call'd  for  fire.    Bring  flre  1  quoth  he ; 

By  his  own  element  this  spawn  of  hell 

Shall  perish  !  and  he  enter'd,  to  explore 

The  cavern  depths.     Cadwallon  follow'd  him. 

Bearing  in  either  hand  a  flaming  brand. 

For  sword  or  spear  avail'd  not. 

Far  in  the  hill 
Cave  within  cave,  the  ample  grotto  pierced, 
Three  chambers  in  the  rock.    Fit  vestibule 
The  first  to  that  wild  temple,  long  and  low. 
Shut  out  the  outward  day.     The  second  vault 
Had  its  own  daylight  from  a  central  chasm 
High  in  the  hollow ;  here  the  Image  stood. 
Their  rude  idolatry, . .  a  sculptured  snake, .  . 
If  term  of  art  may  such  mis-shapen  form 
Beseem, .  .  around  a  human  figure  coll'd, 
And  all  begrimed  with  blood.     The  inmost  cell 
Dark ;  and  far  up  within  its  blackest  depth 
They  saw  the  Serpent's  still  small  eye  of  fire. 
Not  if  they  thinn'd  the  forest  for  their  pile. 
Could  they,  with  flame  or  suffocating  smoke. 
Destroy  him  there ;  for  through  the  open  roof 
The  clouds  would  pass  away.   They  paused  not  long: 
Drive  him  beneath  the  chasm,  Cadwallon  cried, 
And  hem  him  in  with  flre,  and  from  above 
We  crush  him. 

Forth  they  went  and  cllmb'd  the  hill, 
With  all  their  people.     Their  united  strength 
Loosen'd  the  rocks,  and  ranged  them  round  the  brink, 
Impending.     With  Cadwallon  on  the  height 
Ten  Britons  wait ;  ten  with  the  Prince  descend, 
And  with  a  firebrand  each  in  either  hand. 
Enter  the  outer  cave.     Madoc  advanced. 
And  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  den. 
He  took  his  stand  alone.     A  bow  he  bore. 
And  arrows  round  whose  heads  dry  tow  was  twined. 
In  pine-gum  dipt ' ;  he  kindled  these,  and  shot 
The  fiery  shafts.     Upon  the  scaly  skin. 


Chana  uw  a  fish  to  which  Whales  are  but  iprati,  and  Le? i- 
athan  but  a  herring.  *  We  law  a  fish,*  layi  he, '  Into  whose 
nostrils  the  worm  called  Tinna  had  got  and  killed  it  j  and  it 
was  cait  upon  the  chore  with  such  force  by  the  sea,  that  it 
overthrew  sixty  n\aritime  cities :  sixty  other  cities  fed  upon 
its  flesh,  and  what  they  left  was  salted  for  the  food  of  sixty 
cities  more.* 

*'  From  one  of  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  they  filled  thirty  bar- 
rels of  oil.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  as  we  passed  by  the  same 
place,  we  saw  men  cutting  up  his  bones,  with  which  the  same 
dties  were  built  up  again." —  Maracd. 

1  This  mode  of  ofl'ence  has  been  adopted  wherever  bows 
and  arrows  were  in  use.  De  Bry  represents  It  in  the  aist 
plate  to  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues. 

**  The  Medes  poisoned  their  arrows  with  a  bituminous 
Uquor  called  naphtha,  whereof  there  was  great  plenty  In  Me- 
dia, Persia,  and  Assyria.  The  arrow,  being  steeped  in  It.  and 
shot  fhmi  a  slack  bow  (for  swift  and  violent  motion  took  off 
firom  Its  virtue),  burnt  the  flesh  with  such  violence,  that  wa- 
ter rather  Increased  than  extinguished  the  malignant  flame : 
dust  alone  could  put  a  stop  to  It,  and,  in  some  degree,  allay 
the  unspeakable  pain  It  occasioned.*'—  Umv«r$al  Uittory. 
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bulk.     But  when  the  HoAinen  mv 
.  ^  ra  portentous  trailing  in  it«  gore, 

ts  which,  in  the  morning,  they  bad  seen 
.^^wvlth  human  blood,  now  in  their  own 
^ng, . .  aknee  they  fell  before  the  Prince, 
ioring  admiration  raised 
ids  with  one  accord,  and  all  in  fiear 
the  mighty  Deicide.     But  he, 
:g  from  those  sinful  honours,  cried. 
It  the  Idol  now,  and  heap  the  fire, 
may  be  consumed  1 

Forthwith  they  bcap'd 
'iflcial  fire,  and  on  the  pile 
^^nt  and  the  Image  and  the  corpie 
were  laid ;  with  prompt  supply 
the  raging  flames,  hour  after  hour, 
^>«the  black  and  nauseous  smoke  b  spent, 
^led  with  the  ruins  of  the  pile, 
|stinguishable  ashes  lay. 

Prince  Madoc,  cast  them  in  the  stream, 
^er  them  upon  the  winds,  that  so 
)f  this  foul  idolatry 
i  ihe  land.     To-morrow  meets  me  here, 
and  I  will  purify  yon  den 
abominations.     Come  ye  here 
Dimble  hearts ;  for  ye,  too,  in  the  sight 
l^'reat  Spirit,  the  BeloTed  One, 
&>  made  pure,  and  cleansed  from  your  oAieocc, 
■|ac  upon  yourselTes  hia  holy  law. 


vin. 

CONVERSION   OF   THE    HOA3CE9. 


Ig'^^^^utiful.  O  Sun;  is  thine  uprise, 
§g^l'89*bow  fair  a  scene  !     Before  the  Cave 
^M^^rs  of  the  Hoamen  wait  the  will 
|ft»f|*  Deliverer ;  ranged  without  their  ring 
9o^f8'^  *^^  ^"*  thronging  the  narrow  vale, 
§l§^)*^^  of  gradual  rise  the  shelving  combe 
it^'S^id,  or  steeper  eminence  of  wood, 
'j^^^l^^ith  crags  and  sunny  slope  of  greea, 
Si^^^y  platform.     With  the  Elders  sate 
'^^2^&ii  *^^  Prince,  their  rank's  pmogative, 
S^ii^?!^  ^^  for  sex  unfit,  and  youth 
H*  j^Wvsel  immature.     Before  the  arch, 
^^mw^^^  ^»^»  rude  portal,  stands  the  Crass, 
^^tiSki^V  hand  victorious  planted  there. 
^^SS/^rince  Madoc  comes  !  no  longer  mail'd 
iflrfirSdtOf  mortal  might ;  the  spear  and  sword, 
•£|L|berk  and  the  helmet  laid  aside, 

,nd  gauntlet,  grieves  and  shield, . .  be  coaxn 
|4v|St/ul  tunic  clad,  and  mantle  long ; 
^lytnthine  locks  now  shadowing 
,  which  late,  with  iron  overbrow*d 
within  the  aventayle  such  awe 
r  to  the  heart     Bareheaded  he, 
the  servant  of  the  altar,  leafds 
rential  train.     Before  them,  raised 
the  sacred  images  are  borne ; 
fidnt  semblance,  holiest  Mar}-  bends 
beauty  o'er  her  babe  divine, .  . 
hich  ^most  to  idolatry 
n  the  soul  by  love.     But  who  can  gtae 
t  other  form,  which  on  the  rood 
is  stretch'd  ?  . .  his  hands  transAa'd, 
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.^d  laoente  with  the  body's  pendent  weight;  i 

The  black  and  deadly  paleness  of  his  face, 

Streak'd  with  the  blood  which  from  that  crown  of 

scora 
Hath  ceased  to  flow;  the  side  wound  streaming  still; 
ADd  open  still  those  eyes,  from  which  the  look 
>'«it  yet  hath  pass'd  away,  that  went  to  Heaven, 
^Vhen,  in  that  hour,  the  Son  of  Man  exclaimed, 
Fi>nrive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  1 
And  DOW  arrived  before  the  cave,  the  train 
ILJt :  to  the  assembled  elders,  where  they  sate 
Kinged  in  half  circle,  Madoc  then  advanced. 
And  raised,  as  if  in  act  to  speak,  his  hand. 
Thereat  was  every  human  sound  suppressed ; 
And  every  quicken*d  ear  and  eager  eye 
Were  centered  on  his  lips. 

The  Prince  began, . . 
H'jamen,  friends,  brethren, . .  friends  we  have  been 

long. 
And  brethren  shall  be,  ere  the  day  go  down, . . 
I  come  not  here  propounding  doubtful  things 
f  ••r  counsel,  and  deliberate  resolve 
( »f  searching  throught ;  but  with  authority 
Fmm  Heaven,  to  give  the  law,  and  to  enforce 
( ib«djence.     Ye  shall  worship  God  alone, 
The  One  EtemaL     That  Beloved  One 
Tr  »haU  not  serve  with  oifer'd  fruits,  or  smoke 
f^  sacrificial  fire,  or  blood,  or  life : 
Far  other  sacriflce  he  claims, . .  a  soul 
Rf«uin*d,  a  will  subdued,  a  heart  made  clean 
Fnira  all  offence.     Not  for  your  lots  on  earth, 
Menial  or  mighty,  slave  or  highly-born, 
F>r  ctmnlng  in  the  chase,  or  strength  in  war, 
Shall  ye  be  judged  hereafter'; » .  as  ye  keep 
The  law  of  love,  as  ye  shall  tame  your  wrath, 
Forrgo  revenge,  forgive  your  enemies, 
I>o  good  to  them  that  wrong  ye,  ye  will  find 
Toor  bliss  or  bale.  This  law  came  down  from  Heaven. 
L^  ye  behold  Him  there  by  whom  it  came ; 
Toe  Spirit  was  in  Him,  and  for  the  sins 
<  >f  man  He  suffered  thus,  and  by  His  death 
Mu3t  all  mankind  be  blest     Not  knowing  Him, 
Ye  wander'd  on  in  error ;  knowing  now, 
AjBd  not  obeying,  what  was  error  once 


toCo  meiBbranim  pondere  palmas.*' 
Mamkrmni  ComlantintUt  $ive  Jdoloiatria  Debellaia. 

>  **  They  art  Informed  In  tooie  placet  that  the  Kingi  and 
VoM^mcn  have  immortal  kmiIs,  and  believe  that  the  toult  of 
'^r  rcu  perlih  together  with  their  bodies,  except  the  Tamiliar 
:  H-ndK  of  the  Princes  themselTes,  and  those  only  who  suffer 
:n<»mj«'lvrt  to  be  buried  alive  together  with  their  master's  Tu- 
r  "^^«:  for  their  ancestors  have  left  them  so  persuaded,  that 
*>>  b'vuls  of  Rings,  deprived  of  their  corporeal  clothing,  Joy- 

.  y  walk  to  perpetual  delights  through  pleasant  places  always 
T'r^n,  eadng,  drinking,  and  giving  themselves  to  sports,  and 
.."-cing  with  women  after  their  old  manner  while  they  were 
ir:ox.  and  this  tbey  hold  for  a  certain  truth.  Thereupon 
•zv.y,  striving  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  cast  themselves 
-'  4iiiiog  into  the  sepnlchres  of  their  Lords,  which,  if  his  fa. 
nj  iur  friends  defer  to  do,  they  think  their  souls  become  tem- 
,'  r^ry  irstead  of  eternal."— PiWro  Martire. 

^'  When  I  was  upon  the  Sierras  of  Guaturo/'  says  Oviedo, 
"  sr«1  bad  taken  prisoner  the  Cacique  of  (he  Province  who  had 
rrur-lied,  I  asked  him  whose  gratei  were  those  which  were  in 
a  boijse  of  his  ;  and  he  told  me,  of  some  Indians  who  had 
&;iJed  themarWea  when  the  Cacique  bis  lather  died.    But 


Is  guilt  and  wilful  wrong.     If  ever  more 

Ye  bow  to  your  false  deities  the  knee ; 

If  ever  more  ye  worship  them  with  feast. 

Or  sacrifice  or  dance ;  whoso  offends 

Shall  from  among  the  people  be  cut  off. 

Like  a  corrupted  member,  lest  he  taint 

The  whole  with  death.     With  what  appointed  rites 

Your  homage  must  be  paid,  ye  shall  be  taught ; 

Your  children,  in  the  way  that  they  shall  go, 

Be  train'd  from  childhood  up.  Make  ye  meantime. 

Your  prayer  to  that  Beloved  One,  who  sees 

The  secrets  of  all  hearts ;  and  set  ye  up 

This,  the  memorial  of  his  chosen  Son, 

And  Her,  who,  blessed  among  women,  fed 

The  Appointed  at  Her  breast,  and  by  His  cross 

Endured  intenser  anguish ;  therefore  sharing 

His  glory  now,  with  sunbeams  robed,  the  Moon 

Her  footstool,  and  a  wreath  of  stars  her  crown. 

Hoamen,  ye  deem  us  children  of  a  race 
Mightier  than  ye,  and  wiser,  and  by  Heaven 
Beloved  and  &vour*d  more.     From  this  pure  law 
Hath  all  proceeded, . .  wisdom,  power,  whate*er 
Here  elevates  the  soul,  and  makes  it  ripe 
For  higher  powers  and  more  exalted  bliss. 
Share  then  our  law,  and  be  with  us,  on  earth, 
Partakers  of  these  blessings,  and  In  Heaven, 
Co-heritors  with  us  of  endless  joy. 

Ere  yet  one  breath  or  motion  had  disturb*d 
The  reverential  hush,  ErlUyab  rose. 
My  people,  said  the  Queen,  their  God  is  best 
And  mightiest.     Him  to  whom  we  offered  up 
Blood  of  our  blood  and  of  our  flesh  the  flesh, 
Vainly  we  deem'd  divine ;  no  spirit  he 
Of  good  or  evil,  by  the  conquering  arm 
Of  Madoc  mortal  proved.     What  then  remains 
But  that  the  blessing  proffered  thus  in  love. 
In  love  we  take  ?  . .  Deliverer,  Teacher,  Friend, 
First  in  the  fellowship  of  fldth  I  claim 
The  initiatory  rite. 

I  also,  cried 
The  venerable  Priest  Ayayaca, 
Old  as  I  am,  I  also,  like  a  child, 

because  they  often  used  to  bury  a  quantity  of  wrought  gold 
with  them,  I  had  two  of  the  graves  opened,  and  found  in 
them  a  small  quantity  of  maiie  and  a  small  instrument. 
When  I  enquired  the  reason  of  this,  the  Cacique  and  his  In- 
dlans  replied,  that  they  who  were  buried  there  were  labourers, 
who  had  been  well  skilled  in  sowing  corn  and  in  gathering  it 
in,  and  were  his  and  his  father's  servants,  who,  that  their 
souls  might  not  die  with  their  liodies,  had  slain  themselves 
upon  his  father's  death,  and  that  maixe  with  the  tools  was 
laid  there  with  them  thai  they  might  sow  it  in  heaven.  In 
reply  to  this,  I  bade  them  see  how  the  Tuyra  had  deceived 
them,  and  that  all  he  had  told  them  was  a  lie :  for  though 
they  had  long  been  dead,  they  had  never  fetched  the  maize, 
which  was  now  rotten  and  good  for  nothing,  so  that  they  had 
sown  nothing  in  heaven.  But  the  Cacique  answered,  that 
was  because  they  found  plenty  there,  and  did  not  want  it."— 
Relacton  ntmaria  de  la  HUtcria  Nature  de  las  Indiat,  par 
el  Capitan  Gonzah  Frmandrx  de  Oviedo. 

"  The  Tlascallans  believed  that  the  souls  of  Chiefs  and 
Princes  liecame  clouds,  or  beautiful  birds,  or  precious  stones  ; 
whereas  those  of  the  common  people  would  pass  Into  beetles, 
rats,  mice,  weasels,  and  all  vile  and  stinking  animals.** — 
Torgvrmadat  I.  vL  c.  47. 


^&&     «  ^qspr  w 
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now.     On  her  and  on  her  son, 
rs  and  the  People,  Llorien 
d  the  sanctifying  waters.     Day 
ely  two  hours  old  when  he  began 
,  and  when  he  ceased,  the  sun  had  pu'd 
hts  of  noon.     Te  saw  that  blessed  wort. 
ipihe  Cyrory,  Cadog,  Deiniol, 
<^*fuid  Teilo  > !  ye  whose  sainted  names 
onumental  temples  still  record  ; 
vid<,  still  revered,  who  in  the  vale. 


•lypot*!  power  of  prododaK  as  awDy 

"i  as  were  wanted,  has  been  posseaaed  Iqr  all  cbr  free 

I 

p  left  bis  own  country  for  a  tiase  bcca«a<  it 
an  infectious  disorder,  called  the  THfev 

Jacked  both  men  and  beasu.  — .  Cti^rmte, 

HMurcM  History  qfBriUamy. 

•Dgst  HatteriU's  lofty  hills,  that  with  the  dowb  «v 
rown'd, 
o  me»ry  Ewlas  liei,  hnmured  so  deep  and  rofmd, 
diow  who  see  the  mountains  rise  so  hifh, 
ok  the  straggling  herds  were  graztnc  in  the  sky  : 
W4'^^^!^>li^/d  It  such  a  shape  of  solitade  doth  bear. 

^     §*  4^a  H^%f9  at  the  first  appointed  it  for  prayer. 

.*^»fVd^  ^o^S«  «  •««»  **".  "**>>  "»««  «»d  iry  grown. 


^^^SsmT^^mTm^W^^^  'W'^^  "**'  ^  '***■  day  the  Sun  hath 
lPi)iSg^fg|pWg8alil^^  British  Saint,  in  sealoi 

'•^--'^*-  ^      ^  ®  Sg-  '(^"©ojlS;  «(ols  •l^emplaUon  lived  ;  and  did  so  truly  fast, 

HffV^¥^^^4^^^^^  only  drink  what  crystal  Hodney  yields, 
■^VJ^^Bo**?^  ^H'fii-gHpon  the  leeks  he  gathered  in  the  fields  ; 
m.U^ifimmm9  i&^^fy  of  whom,  in  each  rerolring  year. 


as  I  o  Mil 


e|9v|||0f  «^f  lip S<"<M>^^n«n  on  his  day  that  sacred  herb  do  i 

holy  men  whose  fiune  so  fresh  renains* 


^^•"o_ 

^  *g^<^  the  Britons  built  so  many  suaptaooa 


i:^l 


I'm 


^<i.   ^  hs0s^3pCi^QJ|«i^Kl^t4pS,lsanlr.t  before  the  rest  their  patron  still  they  bold. 

'Qp.gatoBnp|aJ«n^liMDD)niC|oi  i,^3^s^^^^^  '^^''^  ancient  bards  to  Cambria  long  IbraCald ; 

d  here  a  see,  his  bishopric  of  yore, 

_  fiirthest  point  of  this  unfruitful  shore, 

•4S*2!||>S9*^'^M«§^S'»'^i*-S^'*^S«  ''S^.'^^^by  himself,  that  far  (Vom  all  resort 

'^#'^f*^*??'.fP"9R*4?"*ll'.'l8*  M^'&i  of  aU  deUght.  cold,  barren,  bleak,  ani  dry. 
9;mkm&w^Cm^^&S9ndai3%  <oo  tf«TOJ  ^alb^a  40 i#  pfeuure  night  allure,  nor  steal  the  wandcriBc  «Tr.'* 

^'i^^^»S"<^«^^^^oi^S'4oas:^  It  happened  on  a  day.  as  GUdas  w«4  to  . 

i||^ff'^<*^4t^g^(fig§»< Reader,  whether  smUing  or  fTowufaig.  fbrgi^  t^ 

^_...  ^        ^        .^]4T9plca09<h^|'^40l^rsG9S^eaB•4<anx)•Oacreat  the  preacher  presently  was  struck  diambivtoiw 

^j^iePSi^S^«^^'-«?S4«fSra€Sw4S&si^Sii/a3&>48^  child  amase  any  man?)  and  could  pffwrm!  » 

■M^M^^fO^M%S^^fft>\»^k^-0Mi>%^  4d§«rb^.  Afterwards  he  gare  this  reason  ftir  his  sOefx*.  t. 

%^:«^l^iSS^l?«S««^i>^i'<g«i*3««@»  Virgin  bare  m  her  body  an  faklaat  of  such  »:^^ 

i^^^|:«if*J^|V|^'V*i•6^*^*f^^  rl^H'V  '^  transcended  hba.    Tboa.  as  leaser  V»ta  ^. 

to  loM  their  rirtue  In  the  presaaca  of  tkow  rk* 
^  >9  4Q9J  ^ii';'^'  ***  Hildas  was  sUeoced  at  the  atumiii  vt  o 

lBll8Sio*f&  ^SScWfSiit.  David  (being  than  but  Hahs  la  Kelder>. 


^m1  one  day  was  preaching  in  an  open  field  to  tbr  a*^ 
Zid  could  not  be  well  seen  because  of  the 
l^iey  make  him  four  cubits  high,  a 
i-nrhen  b^old  the  Earth  whereon  he 
'^taelf  up,  mounted  him  up  to  a 
hlsauiUenee. 

the  people,  was  pleased  to  cbusc  a 
advantage  of  Nature  wl&hout 


Is  indebted  to  the  Romancers  for  kla 
itn  of  Christendom :  how  he  came  by 

hlch  the  Antiquarians  have  not  d«ScrmUw<^     i  as 
•39  make  gratefUl  mention  of  St-  Darld,  kavmg  u  e.i 


I 
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Where,  bj  old  HatterUI*s  wintry  torrents  swoln 
Rude  Hodney  rolls  his  ra^png  stream,  didst  choose 
Tby  hermit  home ;  and  ye  who  by  the  sword 
4>f  the  fierce  Saxon,  when  the  bloodier  Monk 
Urged  on  the  work  of  murder,  for  your  Ikith 
And  ftnecdom  fell, .  .  Martyrs  and  Saints,  ye  saw 
This  triumph  of  the  Cymry  and  the  Cross, 
And  struck  your  golden  harps  to  hymns  of  joy. 


IX. 

TLALALA. 

As  DOW  the  rites  were  ended,  Caradoc 

Caxne  tnxn  the  ships,  leading  an  Azteca 

Guarded  and  bound.     Prince  Madoc,  said  the  Bard, 

ld> !  the  first  captive  of  our  arms  I  bring. 

AlcMie,  beside  the  river  I  had  stray *d, 

When  from  his  lurking  place,  the  savage  hurl'd 

A  javelin.     At  the  rustle  of  the  reeds. 

From  whence  the  blow  was  aim*d,  I  tum*d  in  time, 

And  heard  it  whizz  beside  me.     Well  it  was. 

That  from  the  ships  they  saw  and  succour'd  me ; 

For,  Mibtle  as  a  serpent  in  my  grasp, 

He  seemed  all  joint  and  flexure ;  nor  had  I 

Armour  to  ward,  nor  weapon  to  ofiiend. 

To  bottle  all  unused  and  unprepared ; 

But  I  too  here  upon  this  barbarous  land. 

Like  Elranr  and  like  Aronan  of  old. 

Must  lift  the  ruddy  spear.' 

This  is  no  day 
For  Tenscanoe,  answered  Biadoc,  else  his  deed 
Bad  met  no  mercy.     Freely  let  him  go ! 
Perchjmce  the  tidings  of  our  triumph  here 
May  yet  reclaim  his  country. . .  Azteca, 
Go,  let  your  Pabas  know  that  we  have  crush'd 
Their  complots  here ;  beneath  our  righteous  sword 
The  Priest  and  his  fUse  Deity  have  fallen ; 
The  idols  are  consumed,  and  in  their  stead 
The  emblems  of  our  holy  fklth  set  up. 
Whereof  the  Hoamen  have  this  day  been  made 
Partakera.     Say  to  Aztlan,  when  she  too 
Will  make  her  temples  clean,  and  put  away 
Her  foul  abominations,  and  accept 
The  Christian  Cross,  that  Madoc  then  accords 
Furgivenesa  for  the  past,  and  peace  to  come. 
This  better  part  let  her,  of  her  free  will 
And  wisdom  choose  in  time. 

Till  Madoc  spake. 
The  capthrc  reckless  of  his  peril  stood. 
Gazing  with  resolute  and  careless  eye. 
As  one  in  whom  the  lot  of  life  or  death 
Moved  neither  fear  nor  feeling ;  but  that  eye 
Now  sparkling  with  defiance, . .  Seek  ye  peace  ? 
He  cried :  O  weak  and  woman- hearted  man  1 
Already  wouldst  thou  lay  the  sword  to  rest  ? 
Not  with  the  burial  of  the  sword  this  strife 
Most  end,  ibr  never  doth  the  Tree  of  Peace 
Strike  root  and  flourish,  till  the  strong  man's  hand 
Upon  his  enemy's  grave  hath  planted  it 
Come  ye  to  Aztlan  then  In  quest  of  peace  7 


>uuager  days  been  benefited  by  hit  meriu  at  Weitmintter, 
vhere  the  flnt  of  Mardi  is  an  tarinpiag. 
>  Etasor,  Cjabaral,  and  Avaoo  tlie  son  of  Taliesin,  all 


Te  feeble  souls,  if  that  be  what  ye  seek 
Fly  hence !  our  Aztlan  suffers  on  her  soil 
No  living  stranger. 

Do  thy  bidding.  Chief  I 
Calmly  Cadwallon  answered.     To  her  choice 
Let  Aztlan  look,  lest  what  she  now  reject 
In  insolence  of  strength,  she  take  upon  her, 
In  sorrow  and  in  suffering  and  in  shame. 
By  strong  compulsion,  penitent  too  late. 
Thou  hast  beheld  our  ships  with  gallant  men 
Freighted,  a  numerous  force, . .  and  for  our  arms, . . 
Surely  thy  nation  hath  acquired  of  them 
Disastrous  knowledge. 

Curse  upon  your  arms  I 
Exclaim'd  the  savage : . .  Is  there  one  among  you 
Dare  lay  that  cowardly  advantage  by. 
And  meet  me,  man  to  man,  in  honest  strife  7 
That  I  might  grapple  with  him,  weaponless. 
On  yonder  rock,  breast  against  breast,  fair  force 
Of  limb  and  breath  and  blood, . .  till  one,  or  both, 
Dash'd  down  the  shattering  precipice,  should  feed 
The  mountain  eagle  I . .  Give  me,  I  beseech  you. 
That  joy ! 

As  wisely,  said  Cynetha*s  son 
Thy  foe  might  challenge  thee,  and  bid  thee  let 
Thy  strong  right  hand  hang  idle  in  the  fray. 
That  so  his  weakness  with  thy  strength  might  cope 
In  equal  battle  I . .  Not  in  wrongful  war, 
The  tyrants  of  our  weaker  brethren, 
Wield  we  these  dreadful  arms, . .  but  when  assail'd 
By  fraud  and  force,  when  call'd  upon  to  aid 
The  feeble  and  oppressed,  shall  we  not 
Then  put  our  terrors  forth,  and  thunder-strike 
The  guilty  7 

Silently  the  Savage  heard ; 
Joy  brighten*d  in  his  eyes,  as  they  unloosed 
His  bonds ;  he  stretch'd  his  arms  at  length,  to  feel 
His  liberty,  and  like  a  greyhound  then 
Slipt  fh>m  the  leash,  he  bounded  o'er  the  hills. 
What  was  from  early  morning  till  noon  day 
The  steady  travel  of  a  well-girt  man. 
He  with  fleet  feet  and  un&tiguable. 
In  three  short  hours  hath  traversed ;  In  the  lake 
He  plunged,  now  shooting  forth  his  pointed  arms. 
Arrow-like  darting  on ;  recumbent  now. 
Forces  with  springing  feet  his  easier  way; 
Then  with  new  speed,  as  freshen'd  by  repose. 
Again  he  breasts  the  water.     On  the  shore 
Of  Aztlan  now  he  stands,  and  breathes  at  will, 
And  wrings  his  drippbig  locks ;  then  through  the  gate 
Pursued  his  way. 

Green  garlands  deck  the  gate ; 
Gay  are  the  temples  with  green  boughs  affix'd ; 
The  door-posts  and  the  lintels  hung  with  wreaths ; 
The  fire  of  sacrifice,  with  fiames  bedlmm'd. 
Bums  in  the  sun-light,  pale ;  the  victims  wait 
Around,  impatient  of  their  death  delay'd. 
The  Priest,  before  Tezcalipoca's  shrine. 
Watches  the  oudze-strewn  threshold,  to  announce 
The  footsteps  of  the  God ;  for  this  the  day, 
When  to  his  fevour*d  city  he  vouchsafes 


deserted  the  Bardic  princlplet  to  bear  arms,  and  were  called 
the  three  Chiefs  like  Bulli  in  conflict.  Avaon,  Aronan,  and 
Dygynnelw  are  the  three  Bardi  of  the  ruddy  spear. 


r-^i^»/>9S!»hie3all9t.9SXk%:«SgkhiMA»  vasi'WSQpdynted  with  foule  and  diriUth  gesture*.  «itb  cttm. 

^^    --^--  .^^.. OMaotot  ■eOKteeaioMasi  flaoth«iat*gummet  wrought,  which  wu  a  thing  to  fe«re  u»-^«^ 

^^^tti@IWtSi))^ikV8iiVlS*4cSji«^««fS-l  lifS*  «€S%  iiS&'i  enter  thereat,  and  especiallj  the  Chrioianft.  \^. 
ii||^wSfi^fl?6^?«4(«y¥^^f*«fi%i^«?^  ▼ery  HeU  with  that  ouglj  t^  — 1 


R?^« 


-S- 


a*73?j 


i.»^ 


Jcj 


.2g*» 


,xo« 


r3«, 


^«f.'<f-* 


f^^pi'^i^tMS*  4!^>>d^^f<^^^ 


■>i5«r 


IkKS. 

ho  mortal  sire,  leapt  terrible, 
ll  avenger  of  his  mother's  fiune  ; 
vhose  will  the  sulyect  winds  obey, 
WP;  and  Tlaloc*,*  Water-God, 
iie  host  of  Deities,  whose  power 


the  Tision  had  conmanded  him,  and  the  Brahzu^ 
ll  guilty."  —  Jjfeen-AAberp. 

I  thought  that  Tezca  often  visited  the  Mexkam.  but. 

ilhis  occatioD,  he  always  came  incognito.     A  ^t  -n» 

'>laced  at  erery  croMing,  or  division,  o€  a  »tr-rL 

ioxtU  or  Ichiatoca^ '  where  he  is  expected  ;  *  aad  uta 

>ually  hung  with  fresh  garlands  and  greea  two^. 

'ht  rest  there."— ror^ti^iRada,  L  vl.  c  20. 

itory  of  Mcxitli's  birth  is  related  in  the  Pijrr-.. 

t.xxi.  Though  tlie  Mexicans  took  their  nanefn^ts 

rore  usually  called  Huitzilupuchtli,  or  cormycij 
In  consequence  of  the  vengeance,  wliich  b* 
soon  as  bom,  he  was  styled  TetiabmtK  TerrcT. 
i'  ihteotl,  the  Terrible  God.  —  Ciangrro.    Tor^me- 
C.21. 
the  Winds  :  his  temple  was  drcolar,  **  fbr  ercw  u 
eth  rounde  about  the  hearena,  even  for  tlias  o^- 
hey  made  his  temple  round.  The  entrance  of  tkc 
a  dore  made  lylie  unto  the  mouth  of  a  serprot. 


.^n5«@*u  teeth.".GoOTara. 
*  ^^*a^.^A»tory  is  blended  with  fable  in  the  legend  of  Qwet 

^   *" Hc«sa 

ft«fagafiBac«iaaiai9i|«BB9r«:Da  band  of  strangers  who  hmded  at  Panaco,  cmsiof 

i|||f#d?^i*J^i»«(5?i'i^J^^i^f»l^**h  dress,  or  the  Cassack.  says 

^•gJry-^-Mgs  i«g-**^  -©-f^Hhout  hood  or  cape,  the  sleeves  fuU,  bat 
^'4*^%*4^^n!l^f^^^<W  Vo^^V>  the  elbow ;  such  dresses  were,  even  in  kis  tiic- 
fiO;ije0l.2pXtW:  «ooi  *ig)g«i4g9he  natives  in  some  of  their  dances,  in  mcxnon  of 
aHsn>  ioa^tlii^asiaifa  «aai|tfaa><WiDtb  Their  leader  was  a  white  man,  llorkL.  and  h«T>c; 


^^ilS^'*^-  At  first  he  settled  in  Tullan,  but  teft  thai  pro- 


^w)nscquence  of  the  vices  of  Its  Lorda,  Bi 


cat 


^^4S*^oiji?tli^^iire*d^'^i'>-©«»S'^-  ^^^^^^  »«*  removed  to  CholulUn.    He  taoght  th«  a*- 


llmfZ' 


>'tf^'' 


Hii-M 


'm'^Z 


.1h 


m-. 


4gl^J  tg^Llt  the  green  stones,  called  chalchihuite*.  wlsach  wrr* 
MjaTiiujiauihleptlilladrliO^csatoijitds  valued,  and  to  work  silver  and  goUi.    Every  ibuK 

•   m9   <  JO©  J   00   '   WO  *  oO       00   C  DO    i  «•  j-  » 

ttkiaiaraoatUflimiJCmraoDi  raDBfWattktn  his  reign  ;  the  head  of  maixe  wo*  a  nan't  Kj*i 
)i§fi^gSi«i?i»f^^S^lf§S»«^  grew  of  all  colours;  he  had  c^  jmi^  ^ 

\:^^^^^^^^^iyi^9€Si:!mi<*^£'J^M  •#*»®-«nother  of  sliver,  another  of  kheO*.  one  of  ail  kc»., 

:iLS?iiBr-fer*!vs.^.-».:.a«>i©     -.ae.-    «/»   **  '^|'*  W^H  ^^^y^^l^ 'ioe  of  turquoises,  and  one  of  feathers;  hi»  co 

i^^^oi *oW*«!»***'  proclaimed  by  a  cryer  from  the  Sierra  oi  Ti^- 

^..^S®l^eil^lliO&ii39CSi^aii&tllCS0^CSBp'3iiLav'  the  city  of  Tulla,  and  were  beard  aa  (ar  as  tw 

— ^  ~|i|CS)itiatsirla3?«.wrBariB»BPcB!94'^^^wnT* '^''d  '*'"'  n*<>re  than  a  hundred   leagues    fm*f\ 

"V^i^^M^ieaiMH^^^Wfo^aSS^a^Mrdino  de  Sahagun  heard  such  a  voice  once  ta  t£# 

;^~,8SJi&*^e^*^  night,  far  exceeding  the  power  0/  asv  ^  xj. 
el ^' was  told  that  it  was  to  summon  the  UtKxirfr  i^ 

___     _ _  _  fcw*** 

iii?^'«^Sp«^^f^Wl§l<i^^4?3vilf^lt<)  h«  *>""»'  or  buried  all  his  trcasurea,  cou».rr.^ 
|^<S[««W|^r^f*t-S^  4lt§^%l8^  '^H*'"^^'^'^'  '"^'^  others  of  less  worth,  and  wot  o€*l  ti' 
Rt«?!?«-«1ji^«jEfc«aKm-*Ba__  aa   **ffk*«m^j,g  birds,  who  had  before  abounded,  to  go  brv*> 

Cipallan,  the  land  of  the  Sun,  whither  he  Kiarw 

^fe  Jlli«(  4iB3b»^«''imrooned.   The  Indians  always  thought  be  « c%im 

I  when  first  they  saw  the  Spanish  shipa,  tiswArtt  w 

n  these  moving  temples.    They  worahip^c^  t.-3L 

£**V^!S!^<^^^*ISS*>^@'«  <i5*^^^6i|^i^ul  vts  which  he  had  taught,  for  the  ctbd^w  ■  j^ 

^Knjoyed  under  his  government,  and  becai^   ^ 
red  blood  to  be  shed  in  sacrifice,  bat  ari^-t« 
flowers,  and  incense  to  be  ollercd  op  la^u^A  - 
^y<Mi^4Mfli*^Ml  <^»*^"^^'  1-  ^i^'  e.  7.  1.  vi.  c  94. 

Ethors  have  supposed  that  theae  stranfvrs  casoi-  frrw 
ecause  they  scarred  their 

igP«»e. 


^■.,^*5:• 


»*2 
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Reqoita  with  bounty  Aztian's  pious  leal, 
Health  and  rich  increaae  giving  to  her  sons, 
Aq4  withering  in  the  war  her  enemies. 
So  taught  the  Priests,  and  therefore  were  the  gates 
(treeo-garlanded,  the  temples  green  with  boughs. 
The  door>po8ts  and  the  lintels  hung  with  wreaths ; 
And  yonder  victinis,  ranged  around  the  fire. 
Are  d^in*d,  with  the  steam  of  sacrifice. 
To  ^reet  their  dreadful  coming. 

With  the  train 
<  H*  warrior  Chiefs  Coanacotzin  stood. 
That  when  the  Priest  proclaim'd  the  enter'd  God, 
!i:<  lips  before  the  present  Deity 
Mh'ht  pour  effectual  prayer.     The  assembled  Chiefs 
Saw  TLalala  i  approach,  more  welcome  now, 
A-  one  whose  absence  from  the  appointed  rites 
lU'i  waken*d  fear  and  wonder. .  .  Think  not  ye, 
r&f  youth  exclaimed,  careless  impiety 
(.  ..uM  this  day  lead  me  wandering.     I  went  forth 
T^  dip  my  javelin  in  the  Strangers'  blood, . . 
\  «<-riflce,  methought,  our  Gods  had  loved 
To  «^ct-nt,  and  sooner  hastened  to  enjoy, 
i  aU'd,  and  fell  a  prisoner ;  but  their  fear 
RrlesLsed  me, . .  coward  fear,  or  childish  hope, 
r.^4.t,  like  Tuhidthiton,  I  might  become 
1  letr  friend,  and  merit  chastisement  from  Heaven, 
P*e:idin«  the  Strangers*  cause.     They  bade  me  go 
And  profRr  peace. . .  Chiefs,  were  it  possible 
Vhstt  tongue  of  mine  could  win  you  to  that  shame, 
( »at  would  I  pluck  the  member,  though  my  soul 
Ki>Uow«d  its  bloody  roots.     The  Stranger  finds 
>o  pesce  in  Aztlan,  but  the  peace  of  death  1 


TU  bravely  said  I  Tuhidthiton  replied, 
\nd  &iriy  may'st  thou  boast,  young  Tlalala, 

^«h :  tMa  is  no  oompUment  to  the  Iriih,  and  cerUlnly  does 
-»  t  aceawd  with  the  legsad.  Others  that  thejr  were  Cartha- 
r^iaas*  NMWMfi*  New  Spain  wu  ealled  Anahuace,  and  the 
PiwKiietBM  were  diitdren  of  Anak.  That  the  Carthagloians 
\  '.pled  America,  is  the  more  likelf,  say  tliey,  because  they 
>  rvd  their  ear»,  and  to  did  the  lucas  of  Peru.  One  or  these 
p^  ijccs.,  fai  process  of  thne,  lays  Garcilasso,  being  willing  to 
"'.UrfK  tbe  privileges  of  his  people,  gave  them  permission  to 
U  "<•  tbeir  ears  also, — bat  not  so  wide  as  the  Incas. 

ThU  narh  may  legitimately  be  deduced  from  the  legend, 
th-a.  Kev  Spain,  as  well  as  Peru,  was  cirilised  by  a  foreign 
liweiituief,  who,  it  seems,  attempted  to  destroy  the  san- 
c'ltoary  swperstitloa  of  tlie  country,  bat  was  himself  driven 
.  ii.  by  the  priests. 

*  God  of  the  Waters :  be  is  mentioned  more  particularly 
IT-  <««ction  alt.  TUIocatecuhtli,  the  Lord  of  Paradise  as  he  is 
■J'O  called,  was  the  oldest  of  the  country  Gods.  His  Image 
4ra«  thet  of  a  man  siuing  on  a  square  seat,  with  a  vessel 
•r<ore  him,  in  which  a  specimen  of  all  the  dUTerent  grains 
a  ul  fruit  seeds  in  the  country  was  to  be  offered ;  it  was  a  sort 
ui  puxoioe  stone,  and,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  found 
ufKi  Che  flsosmtaiss.  One  of  the  lUngs  of  Tetzcuco  ordered  a 
U^&er  Idol  to  be  made,  which  was  destroyed  by  lightning, 
ard  the  original  one  in  consequence  replaced  with  fear  and 
tremtilist.  As  one  of  the  arms  tiad  been  broken  in  removing, 
X  w  «s  Gastcaed  with  three  large  golden  nails  ;  but  in  the  time 
,4  tUe  ArsC  Bish<q>  Zumarraga,  the  golden  nails  were  taken 
«w  xy  aad  the  Idol  destroyed. 

Tlaioc  dwrit  among  the  mountains,  where  he  collected  the 
viooora  and  diqienacd  tliem  In  rain  and  dew.  A  number  of 
iVtrkot  Deities  were  under  his  command. 

1  Scene  of  mj  readers  will  stumble  at  this  name ;  but  to 
U;ose  who  would  secuse  me  of  designing  to  Hotleniotify  the 


For  thou  art  brave  in  battle.     Yet  'twere  well 
If  that  same  fearless  tongue  were  taught  to  check 
Its  boyish  licence  now.     Mo  law  forbade 
Our  friendship  with  the  Stranger,  when  my  voice 
Pleaded  for  proffered  peace ;  that  &ult  I  shared 
III  common  with  the  King,  and  with  the  Chie&, 
The  Pabas  and  the  People,  none  foreseeing 
D:in(;er  or  guilt :  but  when  at  length  the  Gods 
M.i'.le  evident  their  wrath  in  prodigies, 
I  Yielded  to  their  manifested  will 
My  prompt  obedience.  . .  Bravely  hast  thou  said. 
And  brave  thou  art,  young  Tiger  of  the  War !  * 
But  thou  hast  dealt  with  other  enemies 
Than  these  impenetrable  men, . .  with  foes, 
Whose  conquered  Gods  lie  idle  in  their  chains. 
And  with  tame  weakness  brook  captirity.^ 
When  thou  hast  met  the  Strangers  in  the  fight. 
And  in  the  doings  of  that  fight  outdone 
Yuhidthiton,  revile  him  then  for  one 
Slow  to  defend  his  country  and  his  faith  ; 
Till  then,  with  reverence,  as  beseems  thy  youth. 
Respect  thou  his  full  fame ! 

I  wrong  it  not  1 
I  wrong  it  not !  cried  the  young  Azteca ; 
But  truly,  as  I  hope  to  equal  it. 
Honour  thy  well-earned  glory. . .  But  this  peace ! . . 
Renounce  it  1 . .  say  that  It  shall  never  be  ! . . 
Never, . .  as  long  as  there  are  Gods  in  Heaven, 
Or  men  in  Aztlan ! 

That,  the  King  replied, 
The  Gods  themselves  have  answer'd.     Never  yet 
By  holler  ardour  were  our  countrymen 
Possessed ;  peace-offerings  of  repentance  fill 
The  temple  courts^  ;  fh>m  every  voice  ascends 
The  contrite  prayer ;  daily  the  victim's  heart, 

language  by  introducing  one  of  the  l>arharous  clacks,  1  roust 
reply,  that  the  sound  Is  Grecian.  The  writers  who  have  sup- 
posed that  America  was  peopled  from  Plato's  Island,  observe 
that  the  U^  a  combination  so  remarkably  frequent  in  the 
Mexican  tongue,  has  probably  a  reference  to  A/^ntls  and  the 
A//antic,  A//  being  the  Mexican  word  for  water,  and  T/aloc 
the  God  of  the  waters.  An  argument  quite  worthy  of  the 
hypothesis — Fr.  Gregorio  Garcia.  Ort'gen  de  lot  Indiot, 
llb.iv.  C.8.  S  2. 

The  quaintest  opinion  ever  started  upon  this  obscure  sub- 
ject is  that  of  Fr.  Pedro  Simon,  who  argued  that  the  Indians 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  because  he  was  "a  strong  ass  in 
a  pleasant  land,  who  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became 
a  servant  unto  tribute."  If  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is 
rendered  tribute,  may  mean  taxes  as  well,  1  humbly  submit 
it  to  consideration  whether  Issachar  does  not  typify  John 
Bull. 

'  This  was  one  of  the  four  most  honourable  titles  among 
the  Mexicans :  the  others  were  Shedder  of  Blood,  Destroyer 
of  Men,  and  Lord  of  the  Dark  House.  Great  Slayer  of  Men 
was  also  a  title  among  the  Natchex ;  but  to  obtain  this  it  was 
necessary  that  the  warrior  should  have  made  ten  prisoners, 
or  brought  home  twenty  scalps. 

"  The  Chinese  have  certain  soldiers  whom  they  call  Tygers 
of  War.  On  their  large  round  shields  of  basket-work  are 
painted  monstrous  faces  of  some  imaginary  animal,  intended 
to  frighten  the  enemy."— Sarrotir'r  Travels  m  China, 

*  The  Gods  of  the  conquered  nations  were  kept  fastened 
and  caged  in  the  Mexican  temples.  They  who  argued  for  the 
Phoenician  origin  of  the  Indians,  might  have  compared  this 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Philistines  over  the  Ark,  when  they 
placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Dagon. 

<  "  Before  the  Mexican  temples  were  large  courts,  kept 
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Sends  its  propitiatory  steam  to  Heaven ; 

And  if  the  aid  divine  may  be  procured 

By  the  most  dread  solemnities  of  fidth, 

And  rigour  of  severest  penitence, 

Soon  shall  the  present  influence  strengthen  us, 

And  Astlan  be  triumphant 

WhUe  they  spake, 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  song  and  instrument 
Rung  through  the  air,  now  rising  like  the  voice 
Of  angry  ocean,  now  subsiding  soft. 
As  when  the  breeae  of  evening  dies  away. 
The  horn,  and  shrill-toned  pipe,  and  drum,  that  gave 
Its  music  to  the  hand,  and  hollow'd  wood, 
Drum-like,  whose  thunders,  ever  and  anon. 
Commingling  with  the  sea-sheirs  spiral  roar. 
Closed  the  full  harmony.     And  now  the  eve 
Pass'd  on,  and,  through  the  twilight  visible. 
The  frequent  fire-flies'  brightening  beauties  shone. 
Anxious  and  often  now  the  Priest  inspects 
The  malxe-strewn  threshold ;  for  the  wonted  hour 
Was  come,  and  yet  no  footstep  of  the  Grod  I 
More  radiant  now  the  Are  of  sacrifice, 
Fed  to  full  ftiry,  blazed ;  and  its  red  smoke 
Imparted  to  the  darker  atmosphere 
Such  obscure  light,  as,  o'er  YpauvIo  seen, 
Or  pillared  upon  Etna's  mountain-head, 
Ifakes  darkness  dreadfuL     In  the  captives*  cheeks 
Then  might  a  livid  paleness  have  been  seen, 
And  wilder  terror  in  their  ghastly  eyes. 
Expecting  momently  the  pang  of  death. 
Soon  in  the  multitude  a  doubt  arose. 
Which  none  durst  mention,  lest  his  neighbour's  fl^ars. 
Divulged,  should  strengthen  his ; . .  the  hour  was  past, 
And  yet  no  foot  had  mark'd  the  sprinkled  maiae  1 


THE  ABRIVAL  OF  THE  GODS. 

Now  every  moment  gave  their  doubts  new  fbrce. 

And  every  wondering  eye  disclosed  the  fear 

Which  on  the  tongue  was  trembling,  when  to  the  King, 

Emaciate  like  some  bare  anatomy. 

And  deadly  pale,  Tesosomoc  was  led. 

By  two  supporting  Priests.     Ten  painftil  mooths. 

Immured  amid  the  forest  had  he  dwelt. 

In  abstinence  and  solitary  prayer 

Passing  his  nights  and  days :  *  thus  did  the  Oods 

From  their  High  Priest  exact,  when  they  enforced, 

By  danger  or  distress,  the  penance  due 


well  deanicd,  and  planted  with  the  trees  which  they  call 
Ahuchuetl,  which  are  green  throughout  the  year,  and  give  a 
pleanat  shade,  wherelbre  they  are  nuch  esteemed  by  the 
Indiana :  they  are  our  larin  (atfAnm  4e  B*paHa),  In  the 
comfort  of  thdr  shade  the  Priests  sit,  and  await  those  who 
come  to  make  oflbringi  or  tacrifloe  to  the  Idol.'* — Hittoria  de 
la  FmmdaeHm  p  Dtseuno  de  la  ProrHmda  de  Santiago  de 
Mesho  de  la  orden  de  Predieadoree ;  por  el  Maestro  Fray 
AtigusUn  DaHIa  Paditla.    BruueUV,  I6S6. 

1  Torquemade,  1.  Ix.  c.  fl.    Clarigero. 

**  The  most  patnfol  penance  to  which  any  of  these  Priests 
were  subjecSsd,  was  thai  which  the  Chololtecas  performed 
every  four  years  la  henoor  of  Quetsalcoal.  All  the  Priests 
■at  round  Uie  walls  in  the  temple  holding  a  censer  In  their 
hands  :  ftora  this  poeture  they  were  not  permitted  U»  move, 


For  public  sins ;  and  he  had  dwelt  ten  "»*"***^ 

Praying  and  fiuting  and  In  solitude. 

Till  now  might  every  bone  of  his  lean  Unbi 

Be  told,  and  in  his  starved  and  Irany  fikse 

The  living  eye  appeared  unnatursl, . . 

A  ghostly  sight 

In  breathless  eagerness 
The  multitude  drew  round  as  he  began, . . 

0  King,  the  Gods  of  Astlan  are  not  come ; 
They  will  not  come  before  the  Strangen'  Hood 
Smoke  on  their  altars :  but  they  have  beheld 
My  days  of  prayer,  and  nights  of  watchftilness, 
And  fasts  austere,  and  bloody  discipUnca, 

And  have  reveal'd  their  pleasure.    Who  is  here. 
Who  to  the  White  King's  dwelling-plaoe  dare  gO| 
And  execute  their  will  ? 

Scarce  bad  he  saM» 
When  Tlalala  exclaim*d,  I  am  the  man. 

Hear  then  t  Texozomoc  replied, . .  Te  know 
That  self-denial  and  long  penance  purge 
The  film  and  foulness  of  mortality. 
For  more  immediate  intercourse  with  Heaven 
Preparing  the  pure  spirit ;  and  all  eyes 
Bfay  witness  that  wiUi  no  relaxing  teal 

1  have  perform'd  my  duty.    Much  I  fiear^d 
For  Aztlan's  sins,  and  oft  in  blttemeas. 
Have  groan'd  and  bled  for  her  iniquity; 
But  chiefly  for  this  solemn  day  the  fear 
Was  strong  upon  me,  lest  her  Deities, 
Estranged  should  turn  away,  and  we  be  left 
A  spiritless  and  God-abandoned  race, 

A  warning  to  the  earth.     Ten  weary  mootha 
Have  the  raw  maixe  and  running  water  been 
My  only  food ;  but  not  a  grain  of  malse 
Hath  stay'd  the  gnawing  appetite,  nor  drop 
Of  water  cool*d  my  parch'd  and  palnftd  tongoe. 
Since  yester-mom  arose.     Fasting  I  pray*d. 
And,  praying,  gash'd  myself;  and  all  nicfat  long. 
I  watch*d  and  wept  and  supplicated  Heaven, 
Till  the  weak  flesh,  its  life-blood  almost  dnin'd. 
Sunk  with  the  long  austerity :  a  dread 
Of  death  came  over  me ;  a  deathy  chill 
Ran  through  my  veins,  and  looeen*d  every  Ifanb; 
Dim  grew  mine  eyes ;  and  I  could  fiwl  my  heart 
Dying  away  within  me,  intermit 
Its  slow  and  feeble  throbs,  then  suddenly 
Start,  as  it  seein*d  exerting  all  Its  force 
In  one  last  efibrt.     On  the  ground  I  iHI, 
I  know  not  if  entranced,  or  dead  indeed. 


except  when  they  went  out  for  the  neecssvy  csAb  of 
two  hours  they  might  sleep  at  the  hCftnalDg  of  tf 
and  one  after  sunrise  i  at  midnight  they  bethsd. 
themselres  with  a  black  metioo,  and  prkkai  tkeir  «sn 
offer  the  blood :  the  twenty*one  rcmalnlac  hiavt 
in  the  same  posture  incensing  the  Idol,  and  In  Ikal 
ture  took  the  little  sleep  permitted  them ;  Ihia 
slaty  days ;  If  any  one  slept  out  of  his  time.  Us 
pricked  him :  the  ceremony  continued  twenty  day*  )« 
but  they  were  then  permitted  mors  rest.**  —  TWy** 

I.  X.  c.as. 

Folly  and  madness  have  had  as  modi  to  do  a* 
priestcraft.   The  knaves  In  feneral  have  made  the  Ibnl* 
histrurovuls,  tiut  they  not  uafrvqueotly  hate  suKred  a* 
turn. 
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But  without  motioii,  headng,  sight,  or  sense, 
FeeUng,  or  breath,  or  life.     Fhmi  that  stnmge  state. 
Even  in  such  blessed  freedom  ttom  all  pain, 

,   That  sure  I  thought  myself  in  very  Heaven, 
I  woke,  and  raised  mj  eyelids,  and  beheld 
A  light  which  seemed  to  penetrate  my  bones 
With  life  and  health.     Before  me,  visible, 
^tood  Coatlantona  i  ;  a  wreath  of  flowers 
Circled  her  hair,  and  from  their  odorous  leaves 
Arose  a  lambent  ilame ;  not  fitfully. 
Nor  with  £dnt  flash  or  spark  of  earthly  flowers  ; 

I  From  these,  lor  ever  flowing  forth,  there  play'd 
In  one  perpetual  dance  of  pointed  light. 
The  azmre  radiance  of  innocuous  Are. 
She  spake. . .  Hear,  Axtlan  I  and  give  ear,  O  King  I 

'   She  said.  Not  yet  the  offended  Gods  relax 
Their  anger ;  they  require  the  Strangers*  blood. 
The  fbrctaste  of  their  banquet     Let  their  will 
Be  known  to  Axtlan,  and  the  brave  perform 

,   Their  **LMIng ;  I,  meantime,  will  seek  to  soothe, 

I  With  all  a  mother's  power,  Mezitll's  wrath. 
S>  let  the  Maidens  daOy  with  fresh  flowera 
<  Inland  my  temple  I . .  Daily  with  fresh  flowers 

I   Garland  her  temple,  Axtlan  I  and  revere 
The  gentle  mother  of  thy  guardian  God ! 


And  let  the  brave,  exclaim*d  young  Tlalala, 
Prrform  her  bidding  1  Servant  of  the  Gods, 
D«^'Iare  their  will ! .  .Is  it,  that  I  should  seek 
Thr  Strangers,  in  the  first  who  meets  my  way 
To  plunge  the  holy  weapon  7     Say  thou  to  me 
IKi  this ; . .  and  I  depart  to  do  the  deed. 
Though  my  Ufe^bkxxl  should  mingle  with  the  foe*s. 


I 


O  biave  young  Chief !  Texosomoc  replied. 
With  better  fortune  may  the  grateful  Gods 
Beward  thy  valour  I  deed  so  hasardous 
They  ask  not  Couldst  thou  fh>m  the  mountain  holds 
Tempt  one  of  these  rash  foemen  to  pursue 
Thine  artibl  flight,  an  ambush'd  Iwnd  might  rise 
rpon  the  unsuspecting  enemy. 
And  intercept  his  way ;  then  hitherward 
The  captive  should  be  led,  and  Axtlan's  Gods 
*  m  their  own  altars  see  the  sacrifice, 
WeD  pleased,  and  Axtlan*s  sons,  inspirited, 
BeboU  the  omen  of  assured  success. 
Thou  know'st  that  Tlaloc's  annual  festival 
I»  close  at  hand.     A  Stranger's  child  would  prove 
A  victim,  whose  rare  value  would  deserve 
Hh  oertun  Ikvour.     More  I  need  not  say. 
C'bmne  thou  the  Ibrce  for  ambush ;  and  thyself 
.Uooe,  or  with  a  chosen  comrade,  seek 
The  Tmwintain  dwellers. 

Instant  as  he  ceased, 
Ortellopan  bc^sn;  I  go  with  thee, 
o  Tlalala  I  My  IHend ! . .  If  one  alone 
<  'ottM  banv  the  honour  of  this  enterprixe, 
My  krve  might  yield  it  thee ; .  .  but  thou  wflt  need 
A  cocmade. . .  Tlalala,  I  go  with  thee ! 
wiioai,  the  Chief  answer'd,  should  my  heart  select, 
lu  tried  companion  else,  but  thee,  so  oft 


■  The  vMCher  of  WexitU,  who,  being  a  mortal  woman, 
w  IS  Bade  liDBM>ftal  for  ber  ton's  lake,  and  appointed  Goddesa 
of  ^1  bertoa,  flowers,  and  Xxtn,—-Cltt9igero, 


My  brother  in  the  battle  ?  We  will  go, 
Shedder  of  blood  I  together  will  we  go, 
Mow,  ere  the  midnight  t 

May  I  the  Priest  replied, 
A  little  while  delay ,  and  ere  ye  go. 
Devote  yourselves  to  Heaven  I   Feebly  he  spake 
Like  one  exhausted ;  gathering  then  new  force, 
As  with  laborious  eflbrt,  he  pursued, . 
Bedew  Mexitll's  altar  with  your  blood, 
And  go  beneath  his  guidage.     I  have  yet 
Strength  to  oflldate,  and  to  bless  your  seal. 

So  saying,  to  the  Temple  of  the  God 
He  led  the  way.     The  warriors  follow'd  him ; 
And  with  his  chlefi,  Coanocotxin  went. 
To  grace  with  all  solemnity  the  rite. 
They  pass  the  Wall  of  Serpents,  and  ascend 
The  massive  fabric ;  four  times  they  surround 
Its  ample  square,  the  fifth  they  reach  the  height. 
There,  on  the  level  top,  two  temple-towers 
Were  rear'd ;  the  one  Texcalipoca's  fane, 
Supreme  of  Heaven,  where  now  the  wily  Priest 
Stood,  watchful  for  bis  presence,  and  observed 
The  maixe-strewn  threshold.     His  the  other  pile, 
By  whose  peculiar  power  and  patronage 
Axtlan  was  blest,  Mezitli,  woman-bom. 
Before  the  entrance,  the  eternal  fire 
Was  bumhig ;  bare  of  foot  they  enter'd  there. 

On  a  blue  throne,  with  four  huge  sUver  snakes, 
As  if  the  keepers  of  the  sanctuary. 
Circled,-  with  stretching  neck  and  fangs  display'd, 
Mexitli  sate :  another  graven  snake 
Belted  with  scales  of  gold  his  monster  bulk. 
Around  the  neck  a  loathsome  collar  bung, 
Of  human  hearts ;  the  fisce  was  mask'd  with  gold. 
His  specular  eyes  seem*d  fire ;  one  hand  uprear'd 
A  club,  the  other,  as  in  battle,  held 
The  shield ;  and  over  all  suspended  hung 
The  banner  of  the  nation.     They  beheld 
In  awe,  and  knelt  before  the  Terrible  God. 

Guardian  of  Axtlan !  cried  Texoaomoc, 
Who  to  thy  mortal  mother  hast  assign'd 
The  kingdom  o'er  all  trees  and  arborets 
And  hi  rbs  and  flowers,  giving  her  endless  Uib, 
A  Deity  among  the  Deities ; 
While  Coatlantona  implores  thy  love 
To  thine  own  people,  they  in  fear  approach 
Thy  aweful  fiine,  who  know  no  fear  beside, 
And  offer  up  the  worthiest  sacrifice. 
The  blood  of  heroes ! 

To  the  ready  Chiefs 
He  tum'd,  and  said.  Now  stretch  your  arms,  and  make 
The  offering  to  the  God.     They  their  bare  anus 
Stretched  forth,  andstabb'd  them  with  the  aloe-point 
Then  in  a  golden  vase,  Tesoxomoc 
Received  the  mingled  streams,  and  held  it  up 
Toward  the  giant  IdoU  and  exclalm*d. 
Terrible  God  !  Protector  of  our  realm  ! 
Receive  thine  incense  !  Let  the  steam  of  blood 
Ascend  to  thee,  delightful  I  So  mayest  thou 
Still  to  thy  chosen  people  lend  thine  aid ; 
And  these  blaspheming  strangers  fhmi  the  earth 
Be  swept  away ;  as  erst  the  monster  lace 
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Of  Mammuth^,  Heaven's  fierce  ministen  of  wrath. 

Who  drain'd  the  hikes  in  thirst,  and  for  their  food 

Exterminated  nations.     And  as  when. 

Their  dreadfhl  ministry  of  death  fulfilled, 

IpalnemoanI,  by  whom  we  live, 

Bade  thee  go  forth,  and  with  thy  lightninf?$  flil 

The  vault  of  Heaven,  and  with  thy  thunders  rock 

The  rooted  earth,  till  of  the  monster  race 

Only  their  monumental  bones  remain*d, . . 

So  arm  thy  favoured  people  with  thy  might, 


1  Mr.  Jeflbnon  iaformi  us  that  a  late  goremor  of  Virginia, 
baring  asked  tome  delegates  of  the  Delaware*  what  they 
knew  or  had  heard  respecting  this  animal,  the  chief  speaker 
immediately  put  himself  into  ao  oratorical  attitude,  and,  with 
a  pomp  suited  to  the  elevation  of  his  subject,  informed  him, 
that  it  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  fathers,  that 
in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  them  came  to  the  Big-bone-llcks, 
and  began  an  universal  destruction  of  the  bears,  deer,  elks, 
buffaloes,  and  other  animals  which  had  been  created  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians ;  that  the  Gre^  Man  above,  looking  down 
and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seised  his  lightning, 
descended  to  the  earth,  and  seated  himself  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain  on  a  rock,  on  which  his  seat  and  the  print 
of  his  feet  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurled  his  bolts  among 
them  till  the  whole  were  slaughtered,  except  the  Big  Bull, 
who,  presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them  off  as 
they  fell ;  but  at  length  missing  one,  it  wounded  him  on  the 
side,  whereon  springing  around,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio, 
the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  great  lakes, 
where  he  Is  living  at  this  day. 

Colonel  G.  Morgan,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Morse,  says,  "  these 
bones  are  found  only  at  the  Salt  Licks  on  the  Ohio ;  some  few 
scattered  grinders  have.  Indeed,  been  found  in  other  places ; 
but  it  has  been  supposed  these  have  been  brought  from  the 
above-mentioned  deposit  by  Indian  warriors  and  others  who 
have  passed  it,  as  we  know  many  have  been  spread  in  this 
manner.  When  I  first  visited  the  Salt  Licks,"  says  the 
Colonel,  "in  1766,  I  met  here  a  large  party  of  the  Iroquois 
and  Wyandot  Indians,  who  were  then  on  a  war  expedition 
against  the  Chicasaw  tribe.  The  head  chief  was  a  very  old 
man  to  be  engaged  in  war ;  he  told  me  he  was  eighty-four 
years  old ;  he  was  probably  as  much  as  eighty.  I  fixed  on 
this  venerable  chief,  as  a  person  from  whom  tome  knowledge 
might  be  obtained.  After  making  him  some  acceptable  pre- 
sents of  tobacco,  paint,  ammunition,  &c.,  and  complimenting 
him  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  nation,  their  prowess  in  war,  and 
prudence  in  peace,  I  intimated  my  ignorance  respecting  the 
great  bones  before  us,  which  nothing  but  his  superior  know- 
ledge could  remove,  and  accordingly  requested  him  to 
Inform  me  what  be  knew  concerning  tliem.  Agreeably  to 
the  aistomt  of  his  nation,  he  informed  me  In  substance  as 
follows : 

"  Whilst  I  was  yet  a  boy  I  passed  this  road  several  times  to 
war  against  the  Catawbas ;  and  the  wise  old  chiefs,  among 
whom  was  my  grandfather,  then  gave  me  the  tradition,  handed 
down  to  us,  respecting  these  bones,  the  like  to  which  are  found 
in  no  other  part  of  the  country;  it  is  as  follows:  After  the 
Great  Spirit  first  formed  the  world,  he  made  the  various  Mrds 
and  beasts  which  now  inhabit  It.  He  also  made  man  ;  but 
having  formed  him  white,  and  very  imperfect  and  Ill-tem- 
pered, he  placed  him  on  one  side  of  it  where  he  now  inhabits, 
and  from  whence  he  has  lately  found  a  passage  across  the 
great  water,  to  be  a  plague  to  us.  As  the  Great  Spirit  was  not 
pleased  with  this  his  work,  he  took  of  black  clay,  and  made 
what  ifou  call  a  negro,  with  a  woolly  head.  This  black  man 
was  much  better  than  the  white  man :  but  still  he  did  not 
answer  the  with  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  that  is,  he  was  imper- 
fect. At  last  the  Great  Spirit  having  procured  a  piece  of 
pure,  fine  red  clay,  formed  from  it  the  red  man,  perfectly  to 
his  mind ;  and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  him,  that  he 


Terrible  God  !  and  purify  the  land 
From  these  blaspheming  foes ! 

He  said,  and  gnkre 
Ocellopan  the  vase.  .  .Chiefii,  ye  have  pour'd 
Your  strength  and  courage  to  the  Terrible  God, 
Devoted  to  his  service ;  take  ye  now 
The  beverage  he  hath  hallow'd.     In  your  youth 
Te  have  quafTd  manly  blood,  that  manly  thoughts 
Might  ripen  in  your  hearts  ;3  so  now  with  this. 
Which  mingling  from  such  noble  veins  hath  flowed. 


placed  htm  on  this  great  Island,  separate  frona  the  white  atwl 
black  men,  and  gave  him  rules  for  his  conduct,  premi'iae 
happiness  in  proporilon  as  they  should  tie  observed.  He  in- 
creased exceedingly,  and  was  perfectly  happy  for  s^e*  ;  bat 
the  foolish  young  people,  at  length  forgetting  his  mUn 
became  exceedingly  ill-tempered  and  wicked.  In  oonscquoscc 
of  this  the  Great  Spirit  created  the  Great  Buflklo,  the  \>ot^ 
of  which  you  now  see  before  us  ;  these  made  war  npoo  tr.^ 
human  species  alone,  and  destroyed  all  but  a  few,  who  re- 
pented, and  promised  the  Great  Spirit  to  Uve  afcoordinir  to 
his  laws,  if  he  would  restrain  the  devouring  eoem j :  wb-'fvw 
upon  he  sent  lightning  and  thunder,  and  destroyed  the  wfa<ilp 
race,  in  this  spot,  two  excepted,  a  male  and  a  fesnale.  wbiirh 
he  shut  up  in  yonder  mountain,  ready  to  let  loose  agaio, 
should  occasion  require." 

The  following  tradition,  existing  among  the  nattvft,  w^ 
give  In  the  very  terms  of  a  Shawanee  Indian,  to  shew  that  tfar 
impression  made  on   their  minds   by  it  must    have   htn 
forcible.     "Ten  thousand  moons  ago,   when   uougfat  \mr 
gloomy  forests  covered  this  land  of  the  sleeping  snn,  kn^ 
before  the  pale  men,  with  thunder  and  fire  at  their  commutil 
rushed  on  the  wbigs  of  the  wind  to  ruin  this  gnnden  of  na- 
ture ;  when  nought  but  the  untamed  wanderers  of  the  woo>iK 
and  men  as  unrestrained  as  they  were  the  lords  of  the  «-j*i . 
a  race  of  animals  were  in  being,  huge  at  the  fkrowning  frm- 
pice,  cruel  as  the  bloody  panther,  swift  as  the  desoeod&t* 
eagle,  and  terrible  as  the  angel  of  night.    The  pines  crasbM 
beneath  their  feet,  and  the  lake  shrunk  when  they  tiske-i 
their  thirst ;  the  forceful  Javelin  in  vain  waa  hurled,  and  iht 
barbed  arrow  fell  harmless  from  their  side.    Foresta  wefv 
laid  waste  at  a  meal ;  the  groans  of  expiring  animals  werv 
every  where  heard;   and  whole  villages  inhabited  by  mea 
were  destroyed  in  a  moment.    The  cry  of  universal  dtstrecs 
extended  even  to  the  region  of  peace  in  the  west,  and  cbf 
Good  Spirit  interposed  to  save  the  unhappy.     The  forked 
lightnings  gleamed  all  around,  and  loudest  thunder  roc&ed 
the  globe.    The  bolts  of  heaven  were  hurled  upon  the  crjel 
destroyers  alone,  and  the  mountains  echoed  with  the  l»eiio«- 
ings  of  death.    All  were  killed  except  one  male,  the  fi€>rrr«t 
of  the  race,  and  hlra  even  the  artillery  of  the  skies  assailed  ^ 
vain.     He  ascended  the  bluest  summit  which  riiades  chr 
source  of  the  Monougahela,  and,  roaring  aloud,  bid  defiamee  ta 
every  vengeance.    The  red  lightning  scorched  the  lolty  fin, 
and  rived  the  knotty  oaks,  but  only  glanced  upoo  the  enrar*^ 
monster.    At  length,  maddened  with  fury,  he  leaped  over  tbt 
waves  of  the  west  at  a  bound,  and  this  moment  reigns  tb^ 
uncontrolled  monarch  of  the  wilderness,  in  despite  of  rtrs 
Omnipotence  itself.**  —  lfYNl(-r6olAam.    The  tradition  pro. 
bably  is  Indian,  but  certainly  not  the  bombast. 

*  In  Florida,  when  a  sick  man  was  bled,  women  who  werr 
suckling  a  man-child  drank  the  blood,  if  the  patient  wer^  s 
brave  or  strong  man,  that  it  might  strengthen  their  milk  ttai 
make  the  boys  braver.  Pregnant  women  also  draikk  iL  — 
Le  Moyne  de  Morgues. 

There  is  a  more  remarkable  tale  of  kindred  bartnrity  ia 
Irish  history.  The  royal  family  had  been  all  cot  off  excrcc 
one  girl,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  country  fed  her  upoa  c4:ti. 
dren's  flesh  to  make  her  the  sooner  marriageable.  I  haw 
not  the  book  to  refer  to,  and  cannot  therefore  give  the  '< 
but  the  story  is  in  Keatlag's  history. 
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Increase  of  valour  drink,  and  added  force. 

( KvUopon  received  the  bloody  vase, 

Ajid  drank,  and  gave  in  silence  to  his  friend 

Thr  consecrated  draught ;  then  Tlalala 

I>mn*d  off  the  offering.     Braver  blood  than  this 

My  U|M  an  never  taste  I  quoth  he ;  but  soon 

ft  rant  me,  Hexitli,  a  more  grateful  cup, . . 

Tb«  Stranger's  life ! 

Are  all  the  rites  performed  ? 
fk-^nopan  enquired.     Yea,  all  is  done, 
An'^er'd  the  Priest.     Go !  and  the  guardian  God 
Of  Aztlan  be  your  guide ! 

They  left  the  fane. 
hn  I  as  Tesoxomoc  was  passing  by 
The  eternal  fire,  the  eternal  fire  shot  up 
A  IcKi^  blue  flame.     He  started ;  he  exclaim'd. 
The  (k)d  !  the  God  I  Tezcalipoca's  Priest 
Echoed  the  welcome  cry.  The  God  I  the  God  I 
For  k) !  his  footsteps  mark  the  maize-strewn  floor, 
i  mushty  shout  from  all  the  multitudes 
of  Axt]an  rose ;  they  cast  into  the  fire 
The  victims,  whose  last  shrieks  of  agony 
Miru^Ied  unheeded  with  the  cries  of  joy. 
Tbfn  louder  from  the  spiral  sea-shell's  depth 
Sveird  the  full  roar,  and  from  the  hollow  wood 
Pfal'd  deeper  thunders.     Round  the  choral  band. 
The  circling  nobles,  gay  with  gorgeous  plumes. 
And  Kerns  which  sparkled  to  the  midnight  flre. 
Mured  in  the  solemn  dance ;  each  in  his  hand, 
lo  measured  movements  lifts  the  feathery  shield. 
And  «hakes  a  rattling  ball  to  measured  sounds. 
M  ith  quicker  steps,  the  inferior  chiefs  without. 
Equal  in  number,  but  in  just  array, 
The  fpreading  radii  of  the  mystic  wheel,  i 
Rerotve ;  and,  outermost,  the  youths  roll  round, 
Id  modons  rapid  as  their  quicken'd  blood. 
^  thus  with  song  and  hannony  the  night 
Pa$«'d  on  in  Astlan,  and  all  hearts  rgoiced. 


XL 

THE   CAPTURE. 

Mfahtixe  tnm  Aztlan,  on  their  enterprise, 

Sb«dder  of  Blood  and  Tiger  of  the  War, 

^Atllopan  and  Tlalala  set  forth. 

^'ith  chosen  followers,  through  the  silent  night, 

Silrnt  they  travelled  on.     After  a  way 

(irruitoas  and  hr  through  lonely  tracks, 

They  rrach'd  the  mountains,  and  amid  the  shade 

<>f  thickets  covering  the  uncultured  slope, 

Their  patient  ambush  placed.     The  chiefs  alone 

Hrld  on,  till  winding  in  ascent  they  reach 'd 

The  heights  which  o>r  the  Briton's  mountain  hold 

Impended ;  there  they  stood,  and  by  the  moon 

V  ho  jet,  with  undiminished  lustre,  hung 


'  Thb  dance  to  dcacribed  from  Clavigero ;  from  whom  alto 
ili^  account  of  tbelr  mutical  instniinents  it  taken. 

*  "  I  vat  awakened  in  the  morning  early  by  the  cheering 
ccoTiTte  of  the  wild  turkey-cock  {Meleagrii  occidentali$)  la- 
I'lUog  each  other,  from  the  tun-brightened  topt  of  the  lofty 
Cmfrtanu  iiitidba  and  Magnolia  grandiflora.  They  begin  at 
»v\j  davm,  and  eoocinue  till  tun-rite^  from  March  to  the  latt 
•'f  April.  The  higb  foretta  ring  with  the  noite,  like  the 
crowing  of  the  domeittc  cock,  of  thete  toclal  centioeli,  the 


High  in  the  dark  blue  firmament,  firom  thence 
Explored  the  steep  descent.     Precipitous 
The  rock  beneath  them  lay,  a  sudden  cliff 
Bare  and  unbroken ;  in  its  midway  holes, 
Where  never  hand  could  reach,  nor  eye  intrude, 
The  eagle  built  her  eyrie.     Farther  on. 
Its  interrupted  crags  and  ancient  woods 
Offered  a  difilcult  way.     From  crag  to  crag, 
By  rocky  shelf,  by  trunk,  or  root,  or  bough, 
A  painful  toil  and  perilous  they  pass'd ; 
And  now,  stretch'd  out  amid  the  matted  shrubs, 
Which,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  clothed 
The  rugged  bank,  they  crouch'd. 

By  this  the  stars 
Grew  dim ;  the  glow-worm  hath  put  out  her  lamp ; 
The  owls  have  ceased  their  night  song.      On  the  top, 
Of  yon  magnolia  the  loud  turkey's  voice 
Is  heralding  the  dawn  ^ ;  from  tree  to  tree 
Extends  the  wakening  watch-note,  far  and  wide, 
Till  the  whole  woodlands  echo  with  the  cry. 
Now  breaks  the  morning ;  but  as  yet  no  foot 
Hath  mark'd  the  dews,  nor  sound  of  man  is  heard. 
Then  first  Ocellopan  beheld,  where  near, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  a  half-roof  d  hut, 
A  sleeping  stranger  Uiy.     He  pointed  him 
To  Tlalala.     The  Tiger  look'd  around: 
None  else  was  nigh. . .  Shall  I  descend,  he  said. 
And  strike  him  ?  here  is  none  to  see  the  deed. 
We  offered  to  the  Gods  our  mhigled  blood 
Last  night ;  and  now,  I  deem  it,  they  present 
An  offering  which  shall  more  propitiate  them. 
And  omen  sure  success.     I  will  go  down 
And  kUl  1 

He  said,  and,  gliding  like  a  snake, 
Where  Caradoc  lay  sleeping  made  his  way 
Sweetly  slept  he,  and  pleasant  were  his  dreams 
Of  Britain,  and  the  blue-eyed  maid  he  loved, 
The  Azteca  stood  over  him  ;  he  knew 
His  victim,  and  the  power  of  vengeance  gave 
Malignant  joy.     Once  hast  thou  'scaped  my  arm : 
But  what  shall  save  thee  now  ?  the  Tiger  thought, 
Exulting ;  and  he  raised  his  spear  to  strike. 
That  instant  o'er  the  Briton  s  tmseen  harp 
The  gale  of  morning  pass'd,  and  swept  its  strings 
Into  so  sweet  a  harmony,  that  sure 
It  seem'd  no  earthly  tone.     The  savage  man 
Suspends  his  stroke;  he  looks  astonish 'd  round; 
No  human  hand  is  near :  . .  and  hark  I  again 
The  aerial  music  swells  and  dies  away. 
Then  fimt  the  heart  of  Tlalaht  felt  fear: 
He  thought  that  some  protecting  spirit  watch'd 
Beside  the  Stranger,  and,  abash'd,  withdrew. 

A  God  protects  him  I  to  Ocellopan, 
Whispering,  he  said.    Didst  thou  not  hear  the  sound 
Which  enter'd  into  me,  and  flx'd  my  arm 


watch-word  being  caaght  and  repeated,  from  one  to  another, 
for  hundredt  of  milet  around ;  iniomuch,  that  the  whole 
country  it,  for  an  hour  or  more,  in  an  universal  thout*  A 
Uttte  after  tun-ri^e,  their  crowing  gradually  ceaiet.  they  quit 
their  high  lodging  placet,  and  alight  on  the  earth,  where, 
expanding  their  tilver-bordrred  train,  they  ttrut  and  dance 
round  about  the  coy  female,  while  the  deep  forettt  teMn  to 
tremble  with  their  thrill  noite.**— AirfraiM. 
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Powerless  above  him  ? 

Was  it  not  a  yolce 
From  thine  own  Gods  to  strengthen  thee,  replied 
His  sterner  comrade,  and  make  evident 
Their  pleasure  in  the  deed  ? 

Nay!  TIalala 
R^oin*d  ;  they  speak  in  darkness  and  in  storms : 
The  thunder  is  their  voice,  that  peals  through  heaven. 
Or  rolling  underneath  us,  makes  earth  rock 
In  tempest,  and  destroys  the  sons  of  men. 
It  was  no  sound  of  theirs,  Ocellopan ! 
No  voice  to  hearten, . .  for  I  felt  it  pass 
Unmanning  every  limb ;  yea  it  relaxM 
The  sinews  of  my  souL     Shedder  of  Blood, 
I  cannot  lift  my  hand  against  the  man. 
Go,  if  thy  heart  be  stronger  I 

But  meantime 
Young  Caradoc  arose,  of  his  escape 
Unconscious ;  and  by  this  the  stirring  sounds 
Of  day  began,  increasing  now,  as  all 
Now  to  their  toil  betake  them.     Some  go  fell 
The  stately  tree ;  some  from  the  trunk  low-laid 
Hew  the  huge  boughs ;  here  round  the  Are  they  char 
The  stake-pointi ;  here  they  level  with  a  line 
The  ground-plot,  and  infix  the  ready  piles, 
Or,  interknitting  them  with  osiers,  weave 
The  wicker  wall ;  others  along  the  lake. 
From  its  shoal  waters  gather  reeds  and  canes, . . 
Light  roofing,  suited  to  the  genial  sky. 
The  woodman's  measured  stroke,  the  regular  saw, 
The  wain  slow-creaking  and  the  voice  of  man 
Answering  his  fellow,  or  in  single  toil. 
Cheering  his  labour  with  a  cheerfUl  song. 
Strange  concert  made  to  tliose  fierce  Aztecas, 
Who,  beast-like,  in  their  silent  lurking  place 
Couch*d  close  and  still,  observant  fbr  their  prey. 

All  overseeing,  and  directing  all, 
From  place  to  place  moved  Madoc,  and  beheld 
The  dwellings  rise.     Toung  Hoel  at  his  side 
Ran  on,  best  pleased  when  at  his  Uncle's  side 
Courting  indulgent  love.     And  now  they  came 
Beside  the  half-roofd  hut  of  Caradoc ; 
Of  all  the  mountain-dwellings,  that  the  last 
The  little  boy,  in  boyish  wantonness. 
Would  quit  his  Uncle's  hold,  and  haste  away. 
With  childhood's  fh>lic  speed,  then  laugh  aloud. 
To  tempt  pursuit,  now  running  to  the  huts. 
Now  toward  the  entrance  of  the  valley  straits. 
But  wheresoe'er  he  turned,  Ocellopan 
With  hunter's-eye  pursued  his  heedleu  course^ 
In  breath-suspending  vigilance.     Ah  me  1 
The  little  wretch  toward  his  lurking-place 
Draws  near,  and  calls  on  Madoc  i  and  the  Prince 
Thinks  of  no  danger  nigh,  and  follows  not 
The  childish  lore  I  nearer  the  covert  now 
Toung  Hoel  runs,  and  stops,  and  calls  again ; 
Then  like  a  lion,  fh>m  his  couching  place 
Ocellopan  leapt  forth,  and  seised  his  prey. 

Loud  shriek'd  the  affHghted  child,  as  in  his  arms 
The  savage  grasp'd  him ;  startled  at  the  cry, 
Madoc  beheld  him  hastening  through  the  pass. 
Quick  as  instinctive  love  can  urge  his  feet 
He  follows,  and  be  now  almost  hath  reach'd 
The  incumber'd  ravisher,  and  hope  Inspires 


New  speed, . .  yet  nearer  now,  and  nearer  stfll. 

And  lo  I  the  child  holds  out  his  little  arms  t 

That  instant,  as  the  Prince  almost  had  laid 

His  hand  upon  the  boy,  young  TIalala 

Leapt  on  his  neck,  and  soon,  though  MadocV  atmgtk 

With  fhmtic  ftiry  shook  him  from  his  taold« 

Far  down  the  steep  Ocellopan  had  fled. 

Ah  I  what  avails  it  now,  that  they,  by  whom 

Madoc  was  standing  to  survey  their  toil. 

Have  miss'd  their  Chief,  an(f  spread  the  quick  alarm  ? 

What  now  avails  it,  that  with  distant  aid. 

His  gallant  men  come  down  ?     Regaitling  noogfat 

But  Hoel,  but  the  wretched  Llaian's  grief. 

He  rushes  on;  and  ever  as  be  draws 

Near  to  the  child,  the  Tiger  TIalala 

Impedes  his  way;  and  now  they  reftch  the  piaoe 

Of  ambush,  and  the  ambush'd  band  arise. 

And  Madoc  is  their  prisoner. 

Caradoc, 
In  vain  thou  leadest  on  the  late  pursuit ! 
In  vain,  Cadwallon,  hath  thy  love  alarm'd 
Caught  the  first  sound  of  evil !     They  poor  oot 
Tumultuous  from  the  vale,  a  half-arm'd  troop ; 
Each  with  such  weapons  as  his  hasty  band 
Can  seize,  they  rush  to  battle.     Gallant  men. 
Tour  valour  boots  not !     It  avails  not  now. 
With  such  fierce  onset  that  ye  charge  the  foe. 
And  drive  with  such  ftill  force  the  weapon  botne ! 
They  while  ye  slaughter  them,  impede  ponidt. 
And  fkr  away,  meantime,  their  comrades  bear 
The  captive  Prince.     In  vain  his  noble  heart 
Swells  now  with  wild  and  suflbcating  mge ; 
In  vain  he  struggles : . .  they  have  bound  his  flmbt 
With  the  tough  osier,  and  his  struggles  now 
But  bind  more  close  and  cuttingly  the  band. 
They  hasten  on ;  and  while  they  bear  the  priae. 
Leaving  their  ill-doom'd  fellows  in  the  fight 
To  check  pursuit,  foremost  aikr  of  all. 
With  unabating  strength  by  Joy  inspind, 
Ocellopan  to  Astlan  bean  the  child. 


xn. 

HOEL. 

Good  tidings  travel  fbst. .  .  The  chief  is 
He  hastens  on  ;  be  holds  the  child  oo  bigta ; 
He  shouts  aloud.  Through  Aitlan  spreads  tfeie  i 
Each  to  his  neighbour  tells  the  happy  tale, , 
Joy, . .  Joy  to  Aztlan !  the  blood^sheddcr 
Tlaloc  has  given  his  victim. 

Ah,  poor  chDd  I 
They  fW>m  the  gate  swarm  out  to  welooroe  tho; 
Warriors,  and  men  grown  grey,  and  yoaths  and  nalA^ 
Exulting,  forth  they  crowd.     The  motben  throng 
To  view  thee,  and,  while  thinking  of  thy  doom. 
They  clasp  their  own  dear  infknts  to  the  bnnt 
With  deeper  love,  delighted  think  that  tbon 
Shalt  suffer  fbr  them.     He,  poor  child,  admires 
The  strange  array !  with  wonder  he  beholds 
Their  olive  limbs,  half  bare,  their  plumy 
And  gases  round  and  round,  where  ail 
Forgetfia  of  his  fears.     But  when  the  Pricat 
Approach'd  to  take  him  fhim  the  Warrior^ 
Then  Hoel  scream'd,  and  fnm  that  hideoos 
Averting,  to  Ocellopan  he  tum*d. 
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>    And  wcmld  have  clung  to  him,  so  dreadful  late, 
Strm  as  he  was,  and  terrible  of  eye, 
Lk*a  dreadAil  than  the  Priest,  whose  dark  aspect 
Which  nature  with  her  harshest  characters 
Had  featured,  art  made  worse.    His  cowl  was  white;  * 
His  nntrimm'd  hair,  a  long  and  loathsome  mass, 
With  cotton  cords  intwlsted,  clung  with  gum. 
And  matted  with  the  blood,  which  every  mom. 
He  from  his  temples  drew  before  the  Ood, 
In  sacrifice  ;  bare  were  Ms  arms,  and  smear'd 
Black.     But  his  countenance  a  stronger  dread 
Tbao  all  the  horror?  of  that  outward  garb, 
Struck  with  quick  instinct  to  young  Hoel's  heart ; 

I    It  was  a  &ce,  whose  settled  suUenness 
So  eentle  feeling  ever  had  disturbed ; 
wiiicb,  when  he  probed  a  victim's  living  breast, 
Betained  its  hard  composure. 

Such  was  he 
Who  took  the  son  of  Llaian,  heeding  not 
His  cries  and  screams,  and  arms  In  suppliant  guise. 
Stretched  otit  to  all  around,  and  struggUngs  vain. 
He  to  the  temple  of  the  Water-God 
Convey'd  his  victim.     By  the  threshold,  there 
The  ministering  Virgins  stood,  a  comely  band 
<  )f  hij^h-bom  damsels,  to  the  temple  rites 
By  ploos  parents  vow*d.     Gladly  to  them 
The  little  Uoel  leapt;  their  gentle  looks 
No  fear  excited ;  and  he  gaxed  around, 
P'.eased  and  surprised,  unconscious  to  what  end 
Hutae  things  were  tending.     O'er  the  rush-strewn 

floor 
They  to  the  asure  Idol  led  the  boy, 
yom  not  reluctant,  and  they  raised  the  hymn. 

God  of  tbt  Waters  I  at  whose  will  the  streams 
rUyw  in  their  wonted  channel,  and  diSUse 
Their  plenty  round,  the  blood  and  life  of  earth ; 
At  whose  command  they  swell,  and  o'er  their  banks 
Burst  with  leaistless  ruin,  making  vain 
The  toOs  and  hopes  of  man, . . .  behold  this  child ! 
i }  itraa^  to  bless,  and  mighty  to  destroy, 
Tlaloc  1  behold  thy  victim  1  so  mayest  thou 

>  **  They  wore  large  gamneots  like  surplices,  which  were 
wfaise.  aod  had  hoods  sach  as  the  Canoos  wear ;  their  luir 
Itots  and  —-*—*».  so  tiiat  tt  could  not  be  parted,  aod  now  toll 
•>f  fmh  blood  from  Uifltr  ears,  which  they  had  that  day  sacri- 
ftced  :  cad  tliclr  nails  very  loag.**—B.  Dia*.  Such  is  the 
dc-scnfvtioo   of  the  Mexican  priests  by  one  who  liad  seen 


3  The  ParadiM  of  Tlaloc. 

**  Tbey  distSagnUbed  three  places  for  the  souls  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  :  Those  of  soldien  who  died  in  battle  or 
in  capcirftf  amflDg  their  enemies,  and  those  of  women  who 
dMl  ta  laboar,  went  to  the  House  of  the  Sua,  arhom  they 
roaeidared  aa  the  Prince  of  Glory,  where  they  led  a  life  of 
cztdlesa  delisbt  ;  where,  every  day,  at  the  flrit  appearance  of 
ibc  soa's  rays,  they  bailed  his  birth  with  rejoicings ;  and 
vtth  dancing,  and  tiie  mucic  of  Instruments  and  of  Tolces, 
jtftpodffi  him  to  bis  meridian  ;  there  they  met  the  kouU  of 
tne  wamen.  and  with  the  same  festiYity  accompanied  him  to 
bis  setting :  they  neat  supposed,  that  these  spirits,  after  four 
years  of  that  gterioas  life,  went  to  animate  clouds,  and  birds 
of  bestffiftal  isatben  and  of  sweat  song,  but  always  at  liberty 
Co  rise  agate  to  baovcn,  or  to  descend  upon  die  earth,  to 
warble  and  ■acis  ilic  lowers. . .  The  souls  of  tlmse  diat  were 
iliifMri  er  stasek  by  Ugbtaio|^  of  those  who  died  of  dropsy, 
woonds,  and  otlwr  such  diseases,  went  along  with 


Restrain  the  peaceful  streams  within  their  banks, 
And  bless  the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 

God  of  the  Mountains !  at  whose  will  the  clouds 
Cluster  around  the  heights ;  who  sendest  them 
To  shed  their  fertilizing  showers,  and  raise 
The  droophig  herb,  and  o'er  the  thirsty  vale 
Spread  their  green  freshness;  at  whose  voice  the  hills 
Grow  black  with  storms ;  whose  wrath  the  thunder 

speaks. 
Whose  bow  of  anger  shoots  the  lightning  shafts. 
To  blast  the  works  of  man ; . .  behold  this  child  1 
O  strong  to  bless,  and  mighty  to  destroy, 
Tlaloc  I  behold  thy  victim !  so  mayest  thou 
Lay  by  the  fiery  arrows  of  thy  rage. 
And  bid  the  genial  rains  and  dews  descend. 

O  thou.  Companion  of  the  powerful  God, 
Companion  and  Beloved ! . .  when  he  treads 
The  mountain-top,  whose  breath  diffuses  round 
The  sweets  of  summer ;  when  he  rides  the  waves. 
Whose  presence  is  the  sunshine  and  the  calm, . . 
Aiauh,  O  green-robed  Goddess,  see  this  child  1 
Behold  thy  victim  !  so  mayest  thou  appease 
The  sterner  mind  of  Tlaloc  when  he  frowns, 
And  Aatlan  flourish  in  thy  fostering  smile. 
Young  Spirits !  ye  whom  Axtlan's  piety 
Hath  given  to  Tlaloc,  to  ei^oy  with  him. 
For  aye,  the  cool  delights  <^  Tlalocan, .  .  ^ 
Toung  Spirits  of  the  happy ;  who  have  left 
Your  Heaven  to-day,  unseen  assistants  here, . . 
Behold  your  comrade  I  see  the  chosen  child, 
Who  through  the  lonely  cave  of  death  must  pass. 
Like  you,  to  join  you  in  eternal  joy. 

Now  from  the  rush-strewn  temple  they  depart 
They  place  their  smiling  victim  in  a  car. 
Upon  whose  sides  of  pearly  shell  there  play'd. 
Shading  and  shifting  still,  the  rainbow  light. 
On  virgin  shoulders  is  he  borne  aloft. 
With  dance  before,  and  song  and  music  round ; 
And  thus  they  seek,  in  festival  array, 

the  souls  of  children,  at  least  of  those  which  were  sacrificed 
to  Tlaloc,  the  God  of  Water,  lo  a  cool  and  delightfbl  plane 
called  Tlaloran,  wliflre  that  God  redded,  and  where  they 
were  to  enjoy  the  moet  delicious  repasts,  with  every  other 
kind  of  pleasure. . .  Lastly,  the  third  place  allotted  to  the 
souls  of  those  who  suffered  any  other  kind  of  death  was 
Mictlan,  or  Hell,  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  place  of  utter 
darkness,  in  which  reigned  a  God,  called  Hictlanteuctli,  Lord 
of  Hell,  and  a  Goddess,  named  Miclancihuatl.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  they  believed  Hell  to  be  a  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  but  they  did  not  imagine  that  the  souls  underwent  any 
other  ponlshment  there  than  what  they  suffered  by  the  dark- 
ness of  their  abode.  Siguenia  thought  the  Mexicans  placed 
Hell  in  the  northern  part  of  the  earth,  astiie  word  Hictlampa 
signified  towards  both."—  CEomgero. 

"  When  any  person  whose  manner  of  death  entitled  him  to 
a  place  In  Tlalocan  was  buried  (for  they  were  never  burnt),  a 
rod  or  bough  was  laid  In  the  grave  with  him,  that  it  might 
bud  out  again  and  flourish  in  that  Paradise.'*— TorTurmacfa, 
l.xiii.c.46. 

**  The  sonls  of  all  the  children,  wtio  had  been  oilbred  to 
Tlaloc.  were  believed  to  be  present  at  all  after  sacrifloest, 
under  the  care  of  a  large  and  lieautifttl  serpent,  called 
XiuhcoaU.*'-^  Tss-fttfaMda,  1.  viii.  c  U. 
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The  water-side.     There  lies  the  sacred  bark. 

All  gay  with  gold,  and  garlanded  with  flowers: 

The  virgins  with  the  joyous  boy  embark ; 

Ten  boatmen  urge  them  on ;  the  Priests  behind 

Follow,  and  all  the  long  solemnity. 

The  lake  is  overspread  with  boats ;  the  sun 

Shines  on  the  gilded  prows,  the  feathery  crowns, 

The  sparkling  waves.     Green  islets  float  along,  ^ 

Where  high-bom  damsels,  under  Jasmin  bowers. 

Raise  the  sweet  voice,  to  which  the  echoing  oars. 

In  modulated  motion,  rise  and  fall. 

The  moving  multitude  along  the  shore 

Flows  like  a  stream ;  bright  shines  the  unclouded  sky ; 

Heaven,  earth,  and  waters  wear  one  face  of  joy. 

Toung  Hoel  with  delight  beholds  the  pomp ; 

His  heart  throbs  joyfully ;  and  if  he  thinks 

Upon  his  mother  now,  *tis  but  to  think 

How  beautiftil  a  tale  for  her  glad  ear 

He  hath  when  he  returns.     Meantime  the  maids 

Weave  garlands  for  his  head,  and  ndse  the  song. 

Oh  I  happy  thou,  whom  early  from  the  world 
The  Gods  require  1  not  by  the  wasting  worm 
Of  sorrow  canker'd,  nor  condemn*d  to  feel 
The  pang  of  sickness,  nor  the  wound  of  war. 
Nor  Uie  long  miseries  of  protracted  age ; 
But  thus  in  childhood  chosen  of  the  God, 
To  share  his  Joys.     Soon  shall  thy  rescued  souU 
Child  of  the  Stranger !  in  his  blissful  world, 
Mix  with  the  blessed  spirits ;  for  not  thine, 
Amid  the  central  darkness  of  the  earth. 
To  endure  the  eternal  void ; . .  not  thine  to  live, 
Dead  to  all  otdects  of  eye,  ear,  or  sense. 
In  the  long  horrors  of  one  endless  night. 
With  endless  being  curst     For  thee  the  bowen 
Of  Tlalocan  have  blossom'd  with  new  sweets ; 
For  thee  have  its  immortal  trees  matured 
The  fruits  of  Heaven;  thy  comrades  even  now 
Wait  thee,  impatient,  in  their  flelds  of  bliss ; 
The  God  will  welcome  thee,  his  chosen  child. 
And  Aiauh  love  thee  with  a  mother's  love. 
Child  of  the  Stranger,  dreary  is  thy  way  I 
Darkness  and  Famine  through  the  cave  of  Death 
Must  guide  thee.     Happy  thou,  when  on  that  night 
The  morning  of  the  eternal  day  shall  dawn. 

1  Artificial  iilandt  are  common  in  Chlui  ai  woU  ai  In 
Mexico. 

*'  The  Chinese  flthermen,  haWng  no  booses  on  shore,  nor 
stationary  abode,  bat  moving  about  In  their  vetsels  upon  the 
extensive  lakes  and  riven,  have  no  Inducement  to  cultivate 
patches  of  ground,  which  the  pursuitt  of  their  prorettion 
might  require  them  to  leave  for  the  profit  of  another ;  they 
prefer,  therefore,  to  plant  their  onions  on  rafti  of  bamboo, 
well  interwoven  with  recdt  and  long  graM.  and  covered  with 
earth :  and  theie  floating  gardebi  are  towed  after  their  boats.** 
— JXorroio'*  China. 

*  '*  There  were  three  yearly  sacrifices  to  Tlaloc.  At  the 
first,  two  children  were  drowned  In  the  Lake  of  Mexico ;  but 
in  all  the  provinces  they  were  sacrificed  on  the  mountains ; 
they  were  a  boy  and  a  girl,  from  Uiree  to  four  years  old  :  In 
this  last  case  the  iKxlles  were  preserved  in  a  stone  chest,  as 
relics,  I  suppose,  (says  Torquemada.)  of  persons  whose  hands 
were  clean  from  actual  sin;  though  their  souls  were  foul 
with  the  original  stain,  of  which  they  were  neither  cleansed 
nor  purged,  and  therefore  they  went  to  the  place  appointed 
for  all  like  them  who  perish  unbaptlsed.  .  .  At  the  second, 
*^Udren.  tnm  six  to  seven  years  of  age,  who  were 


So  as  they  sung  young  Hoel's  aong  of  dealh. 
With  rapid  strength  the  boatmen  plied  their  oar\ 
And  through  the  water  swift  they  glided  on. 
And  now  to  shore  they  drew.     The  ftately  bank 
Rose  with  the  migesty  of  woods  o'erhung, 
And  rocks,  or  peering  through  the  forest  shade. 
Or  rising  from  the  lake,  and  with  their  bulk 
Glassing  its  dark  deep  waters.     Half  way  op, 
A  cavern  pierced  the  rock  ;  no  human  foot 
Had  trod  its  depths,  nor  ever  sunbeam  raacb*d 
Its  long  recesses  and  mysteitoos  gloom ; 
To  Tlaloc  it  was  hallowed  ;  and  the  stone* 
Which  closed  its  entrance,  never  was  remorrd. 
Save  when  the  yearly  festival  returu'd. 
And  in  its  womb  a  child  was  sepulchred* 
The  living  victim. «    Up  the  winding  path. 
That  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  led. 
With  many  a  painful  step  the  train  ascend : 
But  many  a  time,  upon  that  long  ascent, 
Toung  Hoel  would  have  paused,  with  weariness 
Exhausted  now.    They  urge  him  on, . .  poor  chUd : 
They  urge  him  on  I . .  Where  is  CadwaUoa**  aid  ? 
Where  is  the  sword  of  Ririd  ?  where  the  arm 
Of  Madoc  now  ?  . .  Oh  1  better  had  he  lived. 
Unknowing  and  unknown,  on  Arvon*»  plain. 
And  trod  upon  his  noble  &ther*s  grave. 
With  peasant  feet,  unconscious  I . .  They  hav«  mch'd 
The  cavern  now,  and  from  its  month  the  Priests 
Roll  the  huge  portal.     Thitherward  they  flocce 
The  son  of  LUdan.     A  cold  air  comes  out ; . . 
It  chills  him,  and  his  feet  recoil ; . .  in  vain 
His  feet  recoil ; . .  in  vain  he  turns  to  fly, 
AflMghted  at  the  sudden  gloom  that  spreads 
Around ; . .  the  den  is  closed,  and  he  is  left 
In  solitude  and  darkness, . .  left  to  die  I 


XUL 

COATEL. 

THikT  mom  tnm  Astlan  Coatel  had  gone. 

In  search  of  flowers,  amid  the  woods  and  cragii. 

To  deck  the  shrine  of  Coatlantona ; 

Such  flowers  as  in  the  solitaiy  wilds 

Hiding  their  modest  beauty,  made  their  worth 

bought  for  tlie  parpose,  the  price  being  eoatrfbalBd  fey  ttr 
chiefs,  were  shut  op  In  a  cavera,  and  left  to  dte  with 
the  cavern  was  not  opened  again  tiU  tlie  nest  yev^ 
. .  The  third  continued  during  the  three  rainy  aaeatkt  at 
ing  all  which  time  children  were  oArsd  up  on  the  »«-v 
tains ;  these  also  were  bought ;  the  heart  and  blood  «— - 
given  tn  sacrifice,  the  bodies  were  feasted  «m  bytbecb^* 
and  priests."— TbrgweMiNia,  I.  vU.  c.  91. 

**  In  the  country  of  the  MIstecas  was  «  cave  nertd  «•  ik> 
Water  God.  Its  entrance  was  eoooealcd.  for  ikngb  tX* 
Idol  was  generally  reverenoed,  this  Ills  temple  wna  kwvv  w 
few  ;  it  was  necessary  to  crawl  the  leogtb  of  a  laiii  ifc  i 
and  then  the  way,  sometimes  open  and  snmrtlif  s  wmmm 
extended  for  a  mile,  before  it  renehed  the  grMt  dowMt.  a  ptep 
70  feet  long,  and  40  wide,  where  were  the  idol  mai  cbe 
the  Idol  was  a  rode  column  of  st^actltea« 
formed  by  a  spring  of  petrifying  water, 
figures  had  thus  grown  aroand  It.  The  wayv  of  tkr  ct** 
were  so  intricate,  that  sometlmca  those  who  had  wfw  < 
bewildered  themselves  there  perlahed.  Thr  Friar 
covered  this  Idol  destroyed  it,  and  filled  op  the  i 
Fadilla,  p.  6tt. 
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Moc«  vilued  for  its  nicDen.     'Twas  to  her 
A  jfrateful  task ;  not  only  for  she  fled 
Tbofie  cruel  rites,  to  which  nor  reverent  use, 
,    Nor  frequent  custora  could  fieuniliarize 
Her  gratle  heart,  and  teach  it  to  put  off 
All  womanly  feeling ; . .  but  that  from  all  eyes 
Evaped,  and  all  obtrusive  fellowship, 
She  in  that  solitude  might  send  her  soul 
To  where  Idnooya  with  the  Strangers  dwelt. 
She  from  the  summit  of  the  woodland  heights 
Gazed  on  the  lake  below.     The  sound  of  song 
And  instrument,  in  soften'd  harmony, 
Had  rcach*d  her  where  she  8tray*d ;  and  she  beheld 
The  pamp»  and  lteten*d  to  the  floating  sounds, 
A  moment,  with  delight :  but  then  a  fear 
Came  on  her,  for  she  knew  with  what  design 
The  Tiger  and  Ocellopan  had  sought 
The  dwellings  of  the  Cymry . . .  Now  the  boats 
j   Drew  nearer,  and  she  knew  the  Stranger*s  child. 
Sbe  watchM  them  land  below ;  she  saw  them  wind 
The  ascent : . .  and  now  finom  that  abhorred  cave 
The  stooe  Is  roird  away, . .  and  now  the  child 
.    From  light  and  life  is  cavem'd.     Coatel 
Thought  of  his  mother  then,  of  all  the  ills 
Her  fear  would  augur,  and  how  worse  than  all 
I    Which  even  a  mother's  maddening  fear  could  feign, 
I    HiB  actnal  fiite.    She  thought  of  this,  and  bow'd 
i    Her  &ce  upon  her  knees,  and  closed  her  eyes, 
I    Shoddering.     Suddenly  in  the  brake  beside, 
.   A  mstttng  started  her,  and  fh>m  the  shrubs 
A  Yultiire  rose. 

She  moved  toward  the  spot. 
Led  by  an  idle  impulse,  as  it  seem*d. 
To  see  from  whence  the  carrion  bird  had  fled. 
The  boshes  overhung  a  narrow  chasm 
Which  pierced  the  hill :  upon  its  mossy  sides 
Slude'Ioving  herbs  and  flowers  luxuriant  grew. 
And  jutting  crags  made  easy  the  descent 
I   A  little  way  descending,  Coatel 
'   Sloopt  for  the  flowers,  and  heard,  or  thought  she  heard, 
A  feeble  sound  below.     She  raised  her  head, 
And  anxioiDaly  she  listenM  for  the  sound, 
3lcyt  witlKNit  fear. . .  Feebly  again,  and  like 
A  distant  cry,  it  came ;  and  then  she  thought, 
Prrtiapa  it  was  the  voice  of  that  poor  child. 
By  the  slow  pain  of  hunger  doom*d  to  die. 
S^  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and  breathed  a  groan 
Of  unavailing  pity ; . .  but  the  sound 
Came  nearer,  and  her  trembling  heart  conceived 
A  daagcnyos  hope.     The  Vulture  from  that  chasm 
Had  fled,  perchance  accustomed  in  the  cave 
To  seek  his  banquet,  and  by  living  feet 
Alarm'd :  . .  there  was  an  entrance  then  below; 
And  were  it  possible  that  she  could  save 
The  Stranger*s  child, . .  Oh  what  a  joy  it  were 
To  teD  lincoya  that  1 

It  was  a  thought 
Which  made  her  heart  with  terror  and  delight 
Throb  audibly.    From  crag  to  crag  she  passed 
De9cendiii&  and  beheld  a  narrow  cave 
Enter  the  hilL    A  little  way  the  light 
Fen, . .  bat  fti  feeble  glimmering  she  herself 
Ofastmctrd  half,  as  stooping  in  she  went 
The  areh  grew  loftier,  and  the  increasing  gloom 
Fill'd  her  with  more  aAight ;  and  now  she  paused ; 
For  at  a  sudden  and  abrupt  descent  ^ 


She  stood,  and  fear*d  its  unseen  depth  ;  her  heart 
Fail'd,  and  she  back  had  hastened ;  but  the  cry 
Reach'd  her  again,  the  near  and  certain  cry 
Of  that  most  pitiable  innocent 
Again  adown  the  dark  descent  she  look'd. 
Straining  her  eyes ;  by  this  the  strengthen'd  sight 
Had  grown  adapted  to  the  gloom  around, 
And  her  dilated  pupils  now  received 
Dim  sense  of  oluecta  near.     Something  below. 
White  in  the  darkness  lay,  it  mark'd  the  depth. 
Still  Coatel  stood  dubious;  but  she  heard 
The  wailing  of  the  child,  and  his  loud  sobs ; . . 
Then,  clinging  to  the  rock  with  fearfhl  hands, 
Her  feet  explored  below,  and  twice  she  felt 
Firm  footing,  ere  her  fearful  hold  relaxed. 
The  sound  she  made,  along  the  hollow  rock 
Ran  echoing.     Hoel  heard  it,  and  he  came 
Groping  along  the  side.    A  dim,  dim  light 
Broke  on  the  darkness  of  his  sepulchre ; 
A  human  form  drew  near  him ; .  .  he  sprang  on. 
Screaming  with  Joy,  and  clung  to  Coatel, 
And  cried,  O  take  me  firom  this  dismal  place  1 
She  answer'd  not ;  she  understood  him  not ; 
But  clasp'd  the  little  victim  to  her  breast. 
And  shed  delightful  tears. 

But  from  that  den 
Of  darkness  and  of  horror,  Coatel 
Durst  not  convey  the  child,  though  in  her  heart 
There  was  a  female  tenderness  which  yeam*d. 
As  with  maternal  love,  to  cherish  him. 
She  hush'd  his  clamours,  fearful  lest  the  sound 
Might  reach  some  other  ear;  she  kissed  away 
The  tears  that  streamed  adown  his  little  cheeks ; 
She  gave  him  food  which  in  the  mom  she  brought. 
For  her  own  wants,  from  Axtlan.     Some  few  words 
Of  Britain's  ancient  language  she  had  learnt 
From  her  Lincoya,  in  those  happy  days 
Of  peace,  when  Axtlan  was  the  Straogeir's  fHend : 
Aptly  she  learnt,  what  willingly  he  taught. 
Terms  of  endearment,  and  the  parting  words 
Which  promised  quick  return.     She  to  the  child 
These  precious  words  address'd ;  and  if  it  chanced 
Imperfect  knowledge,  or  some  difllcult  sound 
Checked  her  heart's  utterance,  then  the  gentle  tone. 
The  fond  caress,  intelligibly  spake 
Affection's  language. 

But  when  she  arose. 
And  would  have  climbed  the  ascent,  the  affirighted  boy 
Fast  held  her,  and  his  tears  interpreted 
The  prayer  to  leave  him  not     Again  she  kiss'd 
His  tears  away;  again  of  soon  return 
Assured  and  soothed  him ;  till  reluctantly 
And  weeping,  but  In  silence,  he  unloosed 
His  grasp ;  and  up  the  difficult  ascent 
Coatel  climb'd,  and  to  the  light  of  day 
Eetuming,  with  her  flowers  she  hastened  home. 


XIV. 

THE   STONE   OF   SACBIFICE. 

Who  comes  to  Axtlan,  bounding  like  a  deer 
Along  the  plain  ?  . .  The  herald  of  success ; 
For  lo  I  his  locks  are  braided,  and  his  loins 
Cinctured  with  white ;  and  see,  he  lifts  the  shield. 
And  brandishes  the  sword.     The  populace 
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Flock  round,  impatient  for  the  tale  of  joy. 

And  follow  to  the  palace  in  his  path. 

Joy !  joy  I  the  Tiger  hath  achieved  his  quest  1 

They  bring  a  captive  home  I . .  Triumphantly 

Coanocotzln  and  his  Chiefs  go  forth 

To  greet  the  youth  triumphant,  and  receive 

The  victim  whom  the  gracious  gods  have  given. 

Sure  omen  and  first  fruits  of  victory. 

A  woman  leads  the  train,  young,  beautifult . . 

More  beautiful  for  that  translucent  joy 

Flushing  her  cheek,  and  sparkling  in  her  eye ; .  . 

Her  hair  is  twined  with  festal  flowers,  her  robe 

With  flowing  wreaths  adom*d ;  she  holds  a  child. 

He,  too,  bedeck'd  and  garianded  with  flowers. 

And,  lifting  him,  with  agile  force  of  arm. 

In  graceful  action,  to  harmonious  step 

Accordant,  leads  the  dance.     It  is  the  wife 

Of  Tlalala,  who,  with  his  child,  goes  forth 

To  meet  her  hero  husband. 

And  behold 
The  Tiger  comes  I  and  ere  the  shouts  and  sounds 
Of  gratulation  cease,  his  followers  bear 
The  captive  Prince.     At  that  so  welcome  sight 
Loud  rose  the  glad  acclaim  ;  nor  knew  they  yet 
That  he  who  there  lay  patient  in  his  bonds. 
Expecting  the  inevitable  lot. 
Was  Madoc.     Patient  in  his  bonds  he  lay. 
Exhausted  with  vain  efforts,  hopeless  now. 
And  silently  resign'd.     But  when  the  King 
Approached  the  prisoner,  and  beheld  his  face. 
And  knew  the  Chief  of  Strangers,  at  that  sound 
Electric  joy  shot  through  the  multitude, 
And,  like  the  raging  of  the  hurricane. 
Their  thundering  transports  peal'd.     A  deeper  joy, 
A  nobler  triumph  kindled  Tlalala, 
As,  limb  by  limb,  his  eye  survey*d  the  Prince, 
With  a  calm  fieroeness.     And  by  this  the  Priests 
Approach'd  their  victim,  clad  in  vestments  white 
Of  sacrifice,  which  from  the  shoulders  fell, 


1  *'  Th«  head  of  a  uu:riflced  person  was  strung  op ;  the 
limbs  eaten  at  the  feast ;  the  body  given  to  the  wild  beasu 
which  were  kept  within  the  temple  circuits :  moreorer.  lu 
that  accursed  house  they  kept  vipers  and  venomous  snakes, 
who  had  something  at  their  tails  which  sounded  like  morris- 
bells,  and  they  are  the  worst  of  all  vipers ;  these  were  kept  in 
cradles,  and  barrels,  and  earthen  vessels,  upon  feathers,  and 
there  they  laid  their  eggs,  and  nursed  up  their  snakelings, 
and  they  were  fed  with  the  bodies  of  the  sacriBced  and  with 
dog's  flesh.  We  learnt  for  certain,  that,  after  they  had  driven 
us  from  Mexico,  and  slain  above  850  of  our  soldiers  and  of 
the  men  of  Narvaez,  these  beasts  and  snakes,  who  had  been 
oflbred  to  their  cruel  idol  to  be  in  his  company,  were  sup- 
ported upon  their  flesh  for  many  days.  When  these  lions 
and  tigers  roared,  and  the  Jackals  and  foxes  howled,  and  the 
snakes  hissed.  It  was  a  grim  thing  to  bear  them,  and  it 
seemed  like  he\l.'*—Bemal  Dita. 

*  Some  of  the  Orinoco  tribes  required  these  severe  proba- 
tions,  which  are  described  by  Gumllla,  c.  35. ;  the  principle 
upon  which  they  acted  is  strikingly  stated  by  the  Abb6  Ma- 
rlgny  in  an  Arabian  anecdote. 

*'  All  having  been  chosen  by  Nasser  for  Emir,  or  general 
of  his  army,  against  BUkan,  being  one  day  before  this  prlnoe, 
whoee  orders  he  was  receiving,  made  a  convulsive  motion 
with  his  whole  body  on  feeling  an  acute  bite :  Nasser  per- 
ceived it  not.  After  receiving  bis  orders,  the  Emir  returned 
home,  and  taking  off  hil  clothes  to  examine  the  bite,  found 
the  scorpion  that  had  bitten  him.    Naster ,  learning  this  ad- 


As  ftom  the  breast,  unbending,  broad  and  itnijrfat. 

Leaving  their  black  arms  bare.    The  blood-red  robir. 

The  turquoise  pendant  from  his  down-dnwn  Up, 

The  crown  of  glossy  plumage,  whose  gncn  boe 

Vied  with  his  emerald  ear-drops,  mark'd  thdr  Cbati 

Texosomoc :  his  thin  and  ghai»tly  cheek. 

Which, . .  save  the  temple  serpents  *,  when  he  tarou^t 

Their  himian  banquet, . .  never  living  eye 

R^oiced  to  see,  became  more  ghastly  now. 

As  in  Mexitii's  name,  upon  the  Prince 

He  laid  his  murtherous  hand.     But  as  lie  apalcc. 

Up  darted  Tlalala  his  eagle  glance. . . 

Away  I  away !  he  shall  not  perish  so ! 

The  warrior  cried. . .  Not  tamely,  by  the  knife. 

Nor  on  the  jaspar-stone,  his  blood  shall  flow ! 

The  Gods  of  Aatlan  love  a  Warrior  Priest ! 

I  am  their  Priest  to-day  I 

A  murmuring 
Ran  through  the  train ;  nor  waited  be  to 
Denial  thence ;  but  on  the  multitude 
Aloud  he  caird. . .  When  first  our  fittbcrs 
This  land,  there  was  a  savage  chief  who  stopt 
Their  progress.     He  had  gained  the  rank  be  ban. 
By  long  probation :  stripes  which  laid  his  fle«h 
All  bleeding  bare,  had  forced  not  one  complaint ; 
Not  when  the  working  bowels  might  be  seen, 
Oue  movement ;  hand-bound,  he  bad  been  oonflned 
Where  myriad  insects  on  his  nakedness 
Inflx'd  their  venomous  anger,  and  no  start. 
No  shudder,  shook  his  framed :  last,  in  a  net 
Suspended,  he  had  felt  the  agony 
Of  fire,  which  to  his  bones  and  marrow  plertrd. 
And  breathed  the  suflbcating  smoke  which  tiU'd 
His  lungs  with  fire,  without  a  groan,  a  breath, 
A  look  betokening  sense ;  so  gallantly 
Had  he  subdued  his  nature.     This  brave  man 
Met  Axtlan  in  the  war,  and  put  her  Cbieft 
To  shame.     Our  Elders  have  not  yet  fbntot 
How  from  the  slaughter'd  brother  of  tbdr  King 


venttire,  when  next  he  saw  the  Emir,  reproved  btas  far  havac 
sustained  the  evil,  without  complaining  at  the  maaaeat.  *'M 
it  might  have  been  remedied.  *  How,  sir.*  replied  tbr  (r  .' 
'  should  I  be  capable  of  braving  the  arrow's  polni.  t»i  tm 
ssibre's  edge,  at  the  head  of  your  armies  and  Car  fros  t  .. 
if  in  your  presence  1  could  not  bear  the  bite  of  a  teorpso: 

Rank  in  war  among  savages  can  only  be  procured  by 
rlor  skill  or  strength. 

**  Y  desde  la  nlfles  al  egerdcto 

los  apremian  por  fuerta  y  lot  *«n*tin. 

y  en  el  lielico  estudio  y  duro  oflcio 
cntrando  en  mas  edad  los  egerdtan ; 

si  algutto  de  flaquexa  da  un  Indido 
del  uso  mill  tar  lo  inhabOitan. 

y  el  que  sale  en  las  amas  seflalado 

conforme  i  su  valor  le  dan  el  grado. 

**  Los  eargos  de  la  guerra  y  preemtaeoda 
no  son  por  flacos  medlos  provcldoa, 

ni  van  por  calidad,  nl  por  herencia 
ni  por  hacienda,  y  ser  an^or  narMoa; 

mas  la  virtiid  del  braso  y  la  exorieada, 
esta  haoe  loa  hombrea  pcwfertdoa, 

esta  ilttstra,  hablllta,  perfidooa, 

y  qulUta  el  valor  de  la  persona.** 
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He  strlpt  the  Bkin,  and  form'd  of  it  a  drum, 
1   Whose  sound  afMghted  armies,  i     With  this  man 
•    Bf  7  frther  coped  in  battle ;  here  he  led  him, 

An  offiering  to  the  God ;  and  man  to  man, 
I    He  slew  him  here  in  fight     I  was  a  child. 
Just  old  enough  to  lljft  mj  father's  shield ; 
But  I  remember,  on  that  glorious  day. 
When  from  the  aacred  combat  he  retum'd, 
His  red  himds  reeking  with  the  hot  hearths  blood, 
I    How  in  his  arms  he  took  me,  and  besought 
1   The  God  whom  he  had  served,  to  bless  his  boy, 
■    And  make  me  like  my  fkther.     Men  of  AzUan, 
Mesdtli  heard  his  prayer ; . .  Here  I  have  brought 
The  Stranger-Chief,  the  noblest  sacrifice 
That  ever  graced  the  altar  of  the  God ; 
,    Let  then  his  death  be  noble !  so  my  boy 
Shall,  in  the  day  of  battle,  think  of  me ; 
And  as  I  fbDow'd  my  brave  father*s  steps. 
Pursue  my  path  of  glory. 

Ere  the  Priest 
I    Could  f^ame  denial,  had  the  Monarch*s  look 
Given  hb  a»ent  . .  Refuse  not  this,  he  said, 
O  servant  of  the  Gods  t    He  hath  not  here 
His  arms  to  save  him ;  and  the  Tiger's  strength 
Yields  to  no  mortal  might     Then  for  his  sword 
Be  caird,  and  bode  Tuhidthiton  address 
The  Stranger-Chief. 
'  Tuhidthiton  began. 

The  Gods  of  Astlan  triumph,  and  thy  blood 
Must  wet  their  altars.     Prince,  thou  shalt  not  die 
The  coward's  death ;  but,  sworded,  and  in  fight. 
Fall  as  becomes  the  valiant     Should  thine  arm 
Subdue  in  battle  six  successive  foes, 
Life,  liberty,  and  glory,  will  repay 
The  noble  conquest  ^    Madoc,  hope  not  ttdB  I 
Strong  are  the  brave  of  Aztlan ! 

Then  they  loosed 
I  The  Ocean  Chieftain's  bonds ;  they  rent  away 
HU  garments ;  and  with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy. 
They  led  him  to  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice. 
Kouod  was  that  Stone  of  Blood ;  the  half-raised  arm 
Of  one  of  manly  growth,  who  stood  below, 
Mi^ht  rest  upon  its  height ;  the  circle  small. 
An  active  boy  might  almost  bound  across. 
Nor  needed  for  the  combat,  ampler  space ; 
For  In  the  centre  was  the  prboner's  foot 
Fast  fetter'd  down.    Thus  fettered  Madoc  stood. 
He  held  a  buckler,  light  and  small,  of  cane 
O'eriaid  with  beaten  gold ;  his  sword,  the  King, 
Honouring  a  noble  enemy,  had  given, 
A  weapon  tried  in  war, . .  to  Madoc*s  grasp 
Strange  and  unwieldy :  'twas  a  brood  strong  staff, 


>  "  Id  Mnoe  provfocet  they  flayed  the  captivei  taken  in  war, 
with  their  ikini  corered  their  drums,  thinking  with  the 
•a«md  of  them  to  afR'ight  their  enemies:  for  their  opinion 
wwL.  that  when  the  kindred  of  the  tlain  heard  the  lound  of 
thttK  dniBS,  they  would  Immediately  be  leiied  with  fear  and 
pot  to  fight." —  GorriZaso  de  la  Vega. 

"  la  the  Palazso  Caprea  at  Bologna  are  WTeral  Turkish 
tacUrrt  ttned  with  human  skin,  dressed  lUie  leather :  they 
toid  OB  h  was  that  of  the  backs  of  Christian  prisoners,  taken 
in  battle;  and  the  Turks  esteem  a  buckler  lined  with  it  to  be 
a  partkolar  security  against  the  Impression  of  an  arrow,  or 
Ike  strcdw  of  a  sabre.**  —  lorfy  MilUr's  LeUfrtfrom  Italy. 

s  Clavigero.    One  faista&ce  occurred,  in  which,  after  the 


Set  thick  with  transverse  stones,  on  either  side 
Keen-edged  as  Syrian  steel.     But  when  he  felt 
The  weapon,  Madoc  call'd  to  mind  his  deeds 
Done  on  the  Saxon  in  his  fathers'  kind. 
And  hope  arose  within  him.     Nor  though  now 
Naked  he  stood,  did  fear  for  that  assail 
His  steady  heart ;  for  often  had  he  seen 
His  gallant  countrymen  with  naked  breasts. 
Rush  on  their  iron-coated  enemy,  s 
And  win  the  conquest. 

Now  hath  Tlalala 
Array'd  himself  for  battle.     First  he  donn'd 
A  gipion,  quilted  close  of  gossampine ; 
O'er  that  a  jointed  mail  of  plates  of  gold, 
Bespotted  like  the  tiger's  speckled  pride. 
To  speak  his  rank  ;  it  clad  his  arms  half-way. 
Half-way  his  thighs ;  but  cuisfaes  had  he  none. 
Nor  gauntlets,  nor  feet-armour.     On  his  helm 
There  yawn'd  the  semblance  of  a  tiger's  head. 
The  long  white  teeth  extended,  as  for  prey ; 
Proud  crest  to  blazon  his  proud  title  forth. 
And  now  toward  the  fatal  stage,  equipp'd 
For  fight  he  went ;  when,  fh)m  the  press  behind, 
A  warrior's  voice  was  heard,  and  clad  in  arms. 
And  shaking  in  his  angry  grasp  the  sword, 
Ocellopan  rush'd  on,  and  cried  aloud. 
And  for  himself  the  holy  combat  claim'd. 
The  Tiger,  heedless  of  his  clamour,  sprung 
Upon  the  stone,  and  tum'd  him  to  the  war. 
Fierce  leaping  forward  came  Ocellopan, 
And  bounded  up  the  ascent  uid  seized  his  arm : . 
Why  wouldst  thou  rob  me  of  a  deed  like  this  ? 
Equal  our  peril  in  the  enterprise, 
Equal  our  merit ; .  .  thou  wouldst  reap  alone 
The  guerdon !     Never  shall  my  children  lift 
Their  little  hands  at  thee,  and  say,  Lo !  there 
The  Chief  who  slew  the  White  King ! . .  Tlalala, 
Trust  to  the  lot  or  turn  on  me,  and  prove. 
By  the  best  chance  to  which  the  brave  appeal, 
Who  best  deserves  this  glory  I 

Stung  to  wrath, 
The  Tiger  answer'd  not ;  he  raised  his  sword. 
And  they  had  rush'd  to  battle ;  but  the  Priests 
Came  hastening  up,  and  by  their  common  Gods, 
And  by  their  common  country,  bade  them  cease 
Their  impious  strife,  and  let  the  lot  decide 
From  whom  Mexitli  should  that  day  receive 
His  noble  victim.     Both  unsatisfied. 
But  both  obedient  heard.     Two  equal  shafts, 
As  outwardly  they  seem'd  the  Paba  brought ; 
His  mantle  hid  their  points ;  and  Tlalala 
Drew  forth  the  broken  stave.     A  bitter  smile 


captive  had  been  rictorlous  In  all  the  actions,  he  was  put  to 
death,  because  they  durst  not  venture  to  set  at  liberty  so 
brave  an  enemj.  But  this  is  mentioned  as  a  very  dishonour- 
able thing.  I  cannot  turn  to  the  authority,  but  can  cruse  my 
memory  for  the  fact. 

3  **  Schyr  Mawrice  alsua  the  Berday 

Fra  the  gret  battalll  held  hjrs  way. 
With  a  great  rout  off  Walls  men  ; 
Quahareuir  yeid  men  raycht  them  ken. 
For  thii  wele  ner  all  nakyt  war. 
Or  lynnyn  clayths  had  but  mar.'* 

The  Bruce,  b.  xlU.  p.  147. 
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Darken*d  his  cheek,  as  angrily  he  cast 

To  earth  the  hostile  lot . .  Shedder  of  Blood, 

Thine  is  the  first  adventure  I  he  exclaim'd ; 

But  thou  mayst  perish  here  I . .  and  in  his  heart 

The  Tiger  hoped  Ocellopan  might  fall, 

As  sullenly  retiring  from  the  stage, 

He  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

And  now  opposed 
In  battle,  on  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice, 
Prince  Madoc  and  the  Life-Destroyer  stood. 
This  clad  in  arms  complete,  tree  to  advance 
In  quick  assault,  or  shun  the  threaten'd  blow, 
Wielding  his  wonted  sword ;  the  other,  stript. 
Save  of  that  firagile  shield,  of  all  defence ; 
Hb  weapon  strange  and  cumbrous ;  and  pinn*d  down. 
Disabled  from  all  onset,  all  retreat. 

With  looks  of  greedy  joy,  Ocellopan 
Survey*d  his  foe,  and  wonder'd  to  behold 
The  breast  so  broad,  the  bare  and  brawny  limbs, 
Of  matchless  strength.     The  eye  of  Madoc,  too. 
Dwelt  on  his  foe ;  his  countenance  was  calm, 
Something  more  pale  than  wonted  ;  like  a  man 
Prepared  to  meet  his  death.     The  Azteca 
Fiercely  began  the  fight ;  now  here,  now  there 
Aright,  aleft,  above,  below,  he  wheel'd 
The  rapid  sword :  still  Madoc's  rapid  eye 
Pursued  the  motion,  and  his  ready  shield. 
In  prompt  interposition,  caught  the  blow. 
Or  tum*d  its  edge  aside.     Nor  did  the  Prince 
Yet  aim  the  sword  to  wound,  but  held  it  forth. 
Another  shield,  to  save  him,  till  his  hand. 
Familiar  with  its  weight  and  shape  uncouth. 
Might  wield  it  well  to  vengeance.     Thus  he  stood, 
Baffling  the  impatient  enemy,  who  now 
Wax'd  wrathful,  thus  to  waste  in  idle  strokes 
Reiterate  so  oft,  his  bootless  strength. 
And  now  yet  more  exasperate  he  grew ; 
For,  from  the  eager  multitude,  was  heard. 
Amid  the  din  of  undistinguish'd  sounds. 
The  Tiger's  murmur'd  name,  as  though  they  thought. 
Had  he  been  on  the  Stone,  ere  this,  besure. 
The  Gods  had  tasted  of  their  sacrifice, 
Now  all  too  long  delay  *d.     Then  fierceller. 
And  yet  more  rapidly,  he  drove  the  sword ; 
But  still  the  wary  Prince  or  met  Its  fall. 
And  broke  the  force,  or  bent  him  from  the  blow ; 
And  now  retiring,  and  advancing  now, 
As  one  frve  foot  permitted,  still  provoked. 
And  baffled  still  the  savage ;  and  sometimes. 
With  cautious  strength  did  Madoc  aim  attack, 
Mastering  each  moment  now  with  abler  sway 
The  acquainted  sword.    But,  though  as  yet  unharmed 
In  life  or  limb,  more  perilous  the  strife 
Grew  momently ;  for  with  repeated  strokes. 
Battered  and  broken  now,  the  shield  hung  loose ; 
And  shouts  of  triumph  from  the  multitude 
Arose,  as  piece-meal  they  beheld  it  fall. 
And  saw  the  Prince  exposed. 

That  welcome  sight 
Those  welcome  sounds,  inspired  Ocellopan  ; 
He  felt  each  limb  new-strung.     Impatient  now 
Of  conquest  long  deluy'd.  with  wilder  rage 
He  drives  the  weapon ;  Madoc's  lifted  swonl 
Received  its  edge,  anii  shiver'd  with  the  blow. 
A  shriek  of  transport  burst  from  all  around ; 


For  lo  I  the  White  King,  shicldleaa. 
Naked  before  his  foe  1     That  savage  foe. 
Dallying  with  the  delight  of  victory. 
Drew  back  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  sight. 
Then  yell'd  in  triumph,  and  sprang  on  to  give 
The  consummating  blow.     Bladoc  beheld 
The  coming  death ;  he  darted  up  his  hand 
Instinctively  to  save,  and  caught  the  wrist 
In  its  mid  &11,  and  drove  with  desperate  force 
The  splinter'd  truncheon  of  his  broken  fwavtl 
Full  in  the  enemy's  foce.     Beneath  his  eye 
It  broke  its  way,  and  where  the  nasal  nerves 
Branch  in  fine  fibrils  o'er  their  maiy  teat. 
Burst  through,  and  slanting  upward  In  the  brain 
Buried  its  jagged  point 

Madoc  hinuelf 
Stood  at  his  fall  astonished,  at  escape 
Unhoped,  and  strange  success.     The  multitude 
Beheld,  and  they  were  silent,  and  they  stood 
Gaxing  in  terror.    But  fisr  other  thoughts 
Rose  in  the  Tiger's  heart ;  it  was  a  joy 
To  Tlalala;  and  forth  he  sprung,  and  up 
The  Stone  of  Sacrifice,  and  cali'd  aloud 
To  bring  the  Prince  another  sword  and  shield* 
For  his  last  strife.     Then  in  that  interval. 
Upon  Ocellopan  he  flx'd  his  eyes, 
Contemplating  the  dead,  as  though  thereby 
To  kindle  in  his  heart  a  fiercer  thirst 
For  vengeance.     Nor  to  Madoc  was  the  sting 
Of  anger  wanting,  when  in  Tlalala 
He  knew  the  captive  whom  his  mercy  ftved. 
The  man  whose  ambush  had  that  day  destroy'd. 
Young  Hoel  and  himself ; . .  for,  sure,  he  deemed 
Young  Hoel  was  with  God,  and  he  himself 
At  his  death  day  arrived.     And  now  be  gnspt 
A  second  sword,  and  held  another  shield ; 
And  fh)m  the  Stone  of  Blood  Ocellopan 
Was  borne  away ;  and,  fresh  in  arms,  and  flcive 
With  all  that  makes  a  savage  thirst  for  war, 
Hope,  vengeance,  courage,  sapentitlous  hate, 
A  second  foe  came  on.     By  this  the  Prince 
Could  wield  his  weapon  well ;  and  dreadli^  now 
Lest  in  protracted  combat,  he  might  stand 
Again  defenceless,  he  put  forth  his  straigth. 
As  oft  assailing  as  assail'd,  and  watch'd 
So  well  the  Tiger's  motions,  and  received 
The  Tiger's  blows  so  warily,  and  aimed 
His  own  so  fierce  and  ftst,  that  in  the  crowd 
Doubt  and  alarm  prevaii'd.    Banquel  grew 
Pale  at  her  husband's  danger;  and  she  clasp'd 
The  infant  to  her  breast,  whom  late  she  held 
On  high,  to  see  his  victory.     The  throng 
Of  the  beholders  silently  look'd  on ; 
And  in  their  silence  might  at  times  be  heard 
An  indrawn  breath  of  terror ;  and  the  Prlr<s 
Angrily  murmur'd,  that  in  evil  hour, 
Coanocotzin  had  indulged  the  pride 
Of  vaunting  valour,  and  fhwn  certain  death 
Reprieved  the  foe. 

But  now  a  munnar  rose 
Amid  the  multitude ;  and  they  who  stood 
So  thickly  throng'd,  and  with  such  eager  e;«s 
Late  watch'd  the  fight,  hastily  now  broke  um 
And  with  disorder'd  speed  and  sudden  ann\ 
Ran  to  the  city  gates.     More  eager  now. 
Conscious  of  what  had  chanced,  fought  TlaUla; 
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And  hope  inTigonted  BCadoc*s  heart ; 

For  well  he  weened  Cadwallon  was  at  hand. 

Leading  hia  gallant  friends.     Aright  he  ween*d ; 

At  hand  Cadwallon  was  1  His  gallant  friends 

came  from  the  mountains  with  impetuous  speed. 

To  save  or  to  revenge.     Nor  long  endured 

The  combat  now :  the  Priests  ascend  the  stone. 

And  tad  the  Tiger  hasten  to  defend 

UN  country  and  his  Ck>ds ;  and,  hand  and  foot. 

Binding  the  captive  Prince,  they  bear  him  thence 

And  laf  him  in  the  temple.     Then  his  heart 

iU>«iKn*d  itself  to  death,  and  Madoc  thought 

<  >f  Llaian  and  Goervyl :  and  he  felt 

That  death  was  dreadful.     But  not  so  the  King 

Permitted  ;  but  not  so  had  Heaven  decreed ; 

For  noble  was  the  King  of  Aztlan's  heart. 

And  pure  his  tongue  from  fidsehood  :  he  had  aaid, 

rbat  by  the  warrior*s  death  should  Madoc  die; 

>or  dared  the  Pabas  violently  break 

Tbe  irrevocable  word.     There  Bfadoc  lay 

In  solitude ;  the  distant  battle  reach'd 

Hb  ear ;  inactive  and  in  bonds  he  lay 

Ltpecting  the  dread  issue,  and  almost 

Wbh*d  for  the  perils  of  the  fight  again. 

XV. 

THE   BATTLE. 

5oT  unprepared  Cadwallon  found  the  sons 

(>f  Axtlan,  nor  defenceless  were  her  walls; 

But  when  the  Britons*  distant  march  was  seen, 

A  ready  amy  issued  ftom  her  gates. 

And  dight  themselves  to  battle :  these  the  King 

<'f«nocotxin  had,  with  timely  care, 

And  provident  for  danger,  thus  array*d. 

Forth  inuing  from  tbe  gates,  they  met  the  foe. 

And  with  the  sound  of  sonorous  instruments. 

And  with  their  shouts  and  screams  and  yells,drove  back 

Tbe  Britons'  fainter  war-cry  i,  as  the  swell 


>  Haste  0««Ria  to  have  been  ai  loon  applied  to  military  h 
to  rehgiout  a«et. 

"  Coo  fUutu,  caemoc,  roncos  Instniinentos, 
alto  ettoueiido,  aUridos  desdefiotoi, 
Mien  lot  flero*  barbaroi  langrientos 
ooQtra  lot  Eipafioles  Taleroioi.'* 

Araueanati,  p.  78. 

**  Jaxan  Beid,  who  had  acted  as  piper  to  a  rebel  regiment 
:9  th«  RcbelUoD,  rallered  death  at  York,  on  Not.  16. 1746, 
ai  a  rebel  On  hi«  trial  it  wat  alleged  In  hit  defence,  that  he 
bad  not  carried  ami.  But  the  court  obterved,  that  a  High- 
l  i»d  regiment  nerer  marched  without  a  piper,  and  therefore 
h  i>  bacpipe.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  wat  an  inttrument  of  war." 
—  H'aUer't  Irisk  Bards. 

Tbe  coottniction  wat  too  much  in  the  tpirit  of  military 
law.  JCtop't  trumpeter  tlioold  not  have  terved  at  a  prece- 
dent. Croxall'i  Ikblet  hare  been  made  of  much  pracUcal 
cnn»eqneDc« :  this  poor  piper  wat  hung  for  not  remembering 
oae.  and  Gilbert  Wakefield  impritooed  for  quoting  another. 

3  The  Romant  had  a  weapon  of  thit  kind  which  they 
called  Aetidtg,  having  a  thong  fixed  to  it  by  which  it  might  be 
drawn  bmtk :  It  wat  full  of  tplket,  to  at  to  injure  both  when  it 
•truck  and  when  it  wat  withdrawn —  ReeM's  CycL 

A  retractfla  weapon  of  tremendout  effect  wat  uted  by  the 
GotJnc  tribce.  lu  ate  it  thus  detcribed  in  a  very  interettlng 
pvtn  of  tbe  tlath  century. 


Of  ocean,  flowing  onward,  up  its  course 
Bepels  the  river-stream.     Their  darts  and  stones 
Fell  like  the  rain  drops  of  the  summer-shower, 
So  last,  and  on  the  helmet  and  the  shield, 
On  the  strong  corselet  and  the  netted  mail. 
So  innocent  they  felL     But  not  in  vain 
The  bowmen  of  Deheubarth  sent,  that  day, 
Their  iron  bolts  abroad ;  those  volant  deaths 
Descended  on  the  naked  multitude. 
And  through  the  chieftain's  quilted  goasamplne. 
Through  feathery  breastplate  and  effUlgent  gold. 
They  reach'd  the  life. 

But  soon  no  Interval 
For  archer's  art  was  left,  nor  scope  for  flight 
Of  stone  fh>m  whirling  sling:  both  hosts,  alike 
Impatient  for  the  proof  of  war,  press  on ; 
The  Aztecas,  to  shun  the  arrowy  storm. 
The  Cymry,  to  release  their  Lord,  or  heap 
Aatlan  in  ruins,  for  his  monument. 
Spear  against  spear,  and  shield  to  shield,  and  breast 
To  breast  tbey  met;  equal  in  force  of  limb 
And  strength  of  heart,  in  resolute  resolve. 
And  stubborn  effort  of  determined  wrath : 
The  few,  advantaged  by  their  iron  mail ; 
The  weaklier  arm*d,  of  near  retreat  assured 
And  succour  close  at  hand,  in  tenfold  troops 
Their  foemen  ovemumbeiing.     And  of  all 
That  mighty  multitude,  did  every  man 
Of  either  host,  alike  inspired  by  all 
That  stings  to  will  and  strengthens  to  perform, 
Then  put  forth  all  his  power ;  for  well  they  knew 
Astlan  that  day  must  triumph  or  must  fidl. 
Then  sword  and  mace  on  helm  and  buckler  rang. 
And  hurtling  javelins  whirred  along  the  sky. 
Nor  when  they  hurled  the  javelin,  did  the  sons 
Of  Astlan,  prodigal  of  weapons,  loose 
The  lance,  to  serve  them  for  no  second  stroke  ; 
A  line  of  ample  measure  still  retain'd 
The  missile  shaft  ^ ;  and  when  its  blow  was  spent. 
Swiftly  the  dexterous  spearman  coiled  the  string, 


**  At  nonus  pognie  Helmnod  tuecettit,  et  ipse 
Incertum  triplici  gettabat  fune  tridentem, 
Quem  pott  terga  quidem  ttantet  tocil  tenuerunt ; 
Contiliumque  fblt.  dum  cutpet  mitia  tederet 
In  cl  jpeo,  cunctl  pariter  trazltte  ttuderent, 
Ut  vel  tic  bomlnem  d^iecittent  furibundum, 
Atque  tub  hac  certum  tibi  ipe  potuere  trlumphum. 
Nee  mora ;  Dux,  totat  fundent  in  brachia  viret, 
Mitit  in  adverium  magna  cum  voce  tridentem, 
Et  diceni,  flnit  ferro  tibi,  calve,  tub  lito. 
Qui,  ventot  penetrant,  Jaculorum  more  corutcat ; 
Quod  genui  atpidit,  ex  alta  tete  arbore,  tanto 
Turbine  demittlt,  quo  cuncta  obttantia  vincat. 
Quid  morof  ?  umbonem  icindlt,  peltaque  retultat. 
Clamorem  Franc!  toUunt,  taltutque  retultant ; 
Obnixique  trahunt  rettim  timul  atque  vicittim ; 
Nee  dubitat  princept  tali  te  aptare  laborl ; 
Mananmt  conctit  tudorit  flumina  membrit : 
Sed  tameo  hie  intra  velut  etculut  attltit  herot. 
Qui  non  plut  petit  attra  comit,  quam  tartara  flbrit, 
Ciontemnent  omnet  ventorum,  immota,  fk-agoret." 

De  prima  Expeditkme  AUiUt,  Rfgi»  Htmmorum,  in 
GaUioM,  ae  de  Rebut  Gestis  tValikarii  Aquita-' 
norum  Frmeipitt  Carmen  Epieum, 

Thit  weapon,  which  it  detcribed  by  Suldat,  Euttatiut, 
and  Agathiat,  wat  called  Ango,  and  wat  a  barbed  trident ;  if 
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twawith  hope  and  courage.     Fast  they  fell* 
I  were  resupplied,  man  after  maa 
ng  to  the  death.     Nor  in  the  town 
the  sight  of  their  slain  cottntryinen, 

PTily  carried  in  and  piled  in  heaps 
ne  thought  of  fear.     Harkl   tintMigh 
treets 

in,  how  from  house  to  house,  and  town- 
,  reiterate,  Paynalton's  *  name 
her  sons  to  battle  I  at  whose  name 
go  forth,  and  f(^ow  to  the  field 
er  of  the  Armies  of  the  Gods, 
In  his  unseen  power,  Mexitli  now 
^t  to  lead  his  people.     They,  in  cnywds« 

^^   ^^ ^^  ^  ^^  for  their  weapons  to  the  House  of  Arms^ 

^i§l  { jgy^gy  their  guardian  Deity  preserved, 

F^tt   09  mBNS^  years  of  peace ;  and  there  the 

e  temple-court,  and  dealt  around 
^tion  of  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice,  ^ 
^hem  with  the  holy  beverage, 
liviner  valour,  strength  of  arm 
Q  wearied,  hope  of  victory, 

-         ^        -»*--  -^ "  ^*^^^  ^  endless  joy  in  Heaven, 

•  Sssim%i^\iA%  iMS!t§Psure  reward. . .  Oh  !  happy,  cried  the  Priests^ 
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rcthren  who  have  fallen  !  already  they 


^fw'^M^'*'^  ^^^  company  of  blessed  soub  , 
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jamimcm^*  ^9|^^^^  they,  with  song  and  harmony, 

t]ta^gl^f|g»  •|!|»  •H*  ^!^M^*M*®  dance  of  beauty,  are  gone  forth, 
l0igiiu||it*9npli^»)W&4ggaw  down  his  western  path  of  light 

«^rg»  mv^m  mvu^  m-v^m  «j^»  f ^*  *'^£* 
«^»  «^»  «^»  «^»  «^»  f^»  «^» 
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ifqr  WM  to  swallow  it  at  ooe  draof bt,  and  ch*^  ii*- 

ith  fuch  loud  eructatiooa  aDd  rft*^*  m 

great  distance."  —  HrrtM*  BtMjrf  v 
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%±Qih«e^kKS»i  ioo€4m»  this  method  of  administering  roedicioe 
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if^^afSs^isa^  •fif.«!«s§F«i&  ;i»  ills. 

i^>igf^l5?»^'<^^i^Vc^^^'^"S»*'S**S"r*<>»'«y  »«*  «•  »»  "»•  town.bou«  to  ««  ti»   rr- 
^§;f4|»i^^f|S»i*K'^*.»i^  A  Ycssel  of  their  own  make,  thai  f^w^t  cryr^- 


Oitoflos  ^a[oaD«;«;Bifecs  have  a  still  more  extraordinarr  mode  o#  O^Trck 

was  informed  there  was  to  be  a  pbr*^  il«y^  u 
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/r<<ii9/  (OO*  •ooo*  aoo*  ^aocdli^Ilons  (there  being  a  great  manj  to  take  t^  it.<<. 
t<l  60  iWuvUoGDii  #699  ^«sianr|09V  set  on  the  Are.  round  which  stood  trvrrw  f     • 
k  tJ(fh^^ii^^li^^^wm%%  i?^irA^i*i  river  water,  which  was  poured  Into  the  poi     7.. 
'-  ^^'^*-^**"— ^»ls@»  •Sr  ^^wF^^re  arose  one  of  the  beloved  women,  mhtK  oprr.i^  * 
.^'0i^2^t  ^e'^SS^  ^^'^  **^^  various  rooU  and  herbs,  took  ooc  •  c>^ 
*  *oa*  *ea*  *ea*  ^e^«*^*f  something  like  fine  salt,  put  of  which  ^he  it'--* 
aCcsGQilisaaliTBI  ^oa  cWsatad  man's  seat,  and  part  on  the  fire  c]«»e  tr>  tbr  ut 
Wvasb ^4 Vov  4§o I  ^0u9m&»(ook  out  the  wing  of  a  swan,  and,  afler  fr< 
8«S|»*d?5v*Sfi»^||*W8S¥*'li|?»i?§<)«i(||rfbe  POt,  stood  fixed  for  near  a  minote. 
^gI>@N;i®c'*|^^P^<*S*  ^S"^ea^  ^  herself;  then  taking  a  shrul 
«'-§I-  -^^  •§«•  -aJlS*  •&  too*  f^dfkaa^d  wos  the  phynic,  she  threw  it  ii 
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shrub  like  taoreL  « "    > 
into  the  pc*  atxi  .'«^ 
As  no  more  ceremony  seemed  to  be  r  <k4 
till  the  Indians  assembled  to  take  &     i 
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iljl  about  a  gill,  took  some  of  the  physic.  a»t  dr-tr^ 
.hich  all  the  rest  took  in  turn.    Ooe  d  tH«tr  k>w 
'nted  me  with  some,  and  In  a  maaner  coaBpriV^d  ar 
'^though  I  would  willingly  have  declined      U  ««• 

much  more  palatable  than   I  expected,  h««<K^  * 
ite  of  sassafras ;  the  Indian  who  preseotad  t.  i  - 

taken  to  wash  away  their  sins,  so  that  thla  »»  t  •<?r 
licine.  ami  might  be  ranked  among  their  nnic  ^ 
?s.    They  are  very  solicitous  about  its  iacrr«»  .  *^' 

for  several  mominirs  ttefhre  it  Is  drank.  «»a  *• 
lowling.  yelling,  and  hollowing  f^oaa  the  tx^  cU    ~ 

»,  to  frightao  away  apparitions  and  evil  sfHic^  '  — 
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Too  Sun,  the  Prince  of  Glory,  from  the  world 
Aetiring  to  the  Fsalace  of  hto  rest 
Oh,  bappy  they,  who  for  their  country's  cause, 
And  for  their  Gods,  shall  die  the  brmve  man's  death  I 
Them  will  their  country  consecrate  with  praise. 
Them  wiD  the  Gods  reward! . .  They  heard  the  Priests 
'   Intoxicate,  and  from  the  gate  swarm'd  out, 
TumultoouB  to  the  fight  of  martyrdom. 

Bat  when  Cadwallon  every  moment  saw 
The  enemies  increase,  and  with  what  rage 
Of  drunken  valour  to  the  fight  they  rush'd, 
He,  ai^ainst  that  impetuous  attack, 
Af  best  he  could,  providing,  form'd  the  troops 
<H  Britain  into  one  collected  mass : 

,    Three  equal  sides  it  offered  to  the  foe. 
Close  and  compact ;  no  multitude  could  break 
The  condensed  strength  :  its  narrow  point  prest  on, 
Entering  the  throng's  resistance,  like  a  wedge, 
Still  fhnn  behind  impell'd.     So  thought  the  Chief 
Likeliest  the  gates  of  AxUan  might  be  gain'd, 
.Vnd  Hoel  and  the  Prince  preserved  if  yet 

'    They  were  among  mankind.     Nor  could  the  force 
Of  hostile  thousands  break  that  strength  condensed, 
Against  whose  iron  sides  the  stream  of  war 
RoH'd  unavailing,  as  the  ocean  waves, 
^liieb  idly  round  some  insulated  rock 
Frjam  furious,  warning  with  their  silvery  smoke 
The  mariner  &r  off.     Nor  could  the  point 
i  H  that  compacted  body,  though  it  bore 
Rijrht  on  the  foe,  and  with  united  force 
Prr-SK'd  on  to  enter,  through  the  multitude 
Win  now  Its  difficult  way ;  as  where  the  sea 
Pimi9  through  some  strait  its  violent  waters,  swoln 
B>  inland  fresh,  vainly  the  oarmen  there 
With  all  their  weight  and  strength  essay  to  drive 
Their  galley  through  the  pass,  the  stress  and  strain 
Availing  scarce  to  stem  the  impetuous  stream. 

And  hark  I  above  the  deafening  din  of  fight 
Another  shout,  heard  like  the  thunder>peal, 
Amid  the  wir  of  winds  I  Lincoya  comes. 
Leading  the  mountain-dwellers.     From  the  shock 
Aztlan  recoil'd.     And  now  a  second  troop 
Of  Britons  to  the  town  advanced,  for  war 
Impatient  and  revenge.     Cadwallon  these. 
With  tidings  of  their  gallant  Prince  enthrall'd. 
Had  snnunon'd  from  the  ships.     That  dreadftil  tale 
R/nised  them  to  fitry.     Not  a  man  was  lett 
To  guard  the  fleet ;  for  who  could  have  endured 
That  idle  duty  ?  who  could  have  endured 
The  long,  inactive,  miserable  hours. 
And  hope  and  expectation  and  the  rage 
Of  maddening  anguish  ?     Ririd  led  them  on  ; 
In  whom  a  brother's  love  had  call'd  not  up 
MiH«  spirit-stirring  pain,  than  trembled  now 
In  every  British  heart ;  so  dear  to  all 
Was  Madoc.    On  they  came ;  and  Aztlan  then 
Had  fled  ^pall'd ;  but  in  that  dangerous  hour 
Her  hith  preserved  her.     From  the  gate  her  Priests 
Rosh'd  desperate  out,  and  to  the  foremost  rank 
Forcrd  their  wild  way,  and  fought  with  martyr  teal. 
■    Through  all  the  host  contagious  fury  spread : 
I    Nor  had  the  sight  that  hour  enabled  them 
I    To  mightier  efforts,  had  Mexitli,  clad 
In  all  his  Imaged  terrors,  gone  before 
Thrir  way,  and  driven  upon  his  enemies 


His  giant  club  destroying.     Then  more  fierce 
The  conflict  grew ;  the  din  of  arms,  the  yell 
Of  savage  rage,  the  shriek  of  agony, 
The  groan  of  death,  commingled  in  one  sound 
Of  undistinguished  horrors ;  while  the  Sun, 
Retiring  slow  beneath  the  plain's  far  veiige. 
Shed  o'er  the  quiet  hills  his  fiuling  light 

XVI. 
THE  WOMEN. 

SiLSNT  and  solitary  is  thy  vale, 

Caermadoc,  and  how  melancholy  now 

That  solitude  and  silence  I . .  Broad  noon-day, 

And  not  a  sound  of  human  life  is  there  I 

The  fisher's  net,  abandon'd  in  his  haste, 

Sways  idly  in  the  waters ;  In  the  tree. 

Where  its  last  stroke  had  pierced,  the  hatchet  hangs : 

The  birds,  beside  the  mattock  and  the  spade. 

Hunt  in  tiie  new*tum'd  mould,  and  fearlessly 

Fly  through  the  cage-work  of  the  imperfect  wall ; 

Or  through  the  vacant  dwelling's  open  door. 

Pass  and  repass  secure. 

In  Madoc's  house. 
And  on  his  bed  of  reeds,  Goervyl  lies, 
Her  fiice  toward  the  ground.     She  neither  weeps, 
Nor  sighs,  nor  groans  ;  too  strong  her  agony 
For  outward  sign  of  anguish,  and  for  prayer 
Too  hopeless  was  the  ill ;  and  though,  at  times, 
The  pious  exclamation  pass'd  her  lips. 
Thy  will  be  done  t  yet  was  that  utterance 
Rather  the  breathing  of  a  broken  heart, 
Than  of  a  soul  resign'd.     Mervyn  beside. 
Hangs  over  his  dear  mistress  silently, 
Having  no  hope  or  comfort  to  bestow. 
Nor  aught  but  sobs  and  unavailing  tears. 
The  women  of  Caermadoc,  like  a  fiock 
Collected  in  their  panic,  stand  around 
The  house  of  their  lost  leader ;  and  they  too 
Are  mute  in  their  despair.     Llaian  alone 
Is  absent ;  wildly  hath  she  wander'd  forth 
To  seek  her  child,  and  such  the  general  woe. 
That  none  hath  mark'd  her  absence.    Tet  have  they. 
Though  unprotected  thus,  no  selfSh  fear ; 
The  sudden  evil  had  destroyed  all  thought. 
All  sense  of  present  danger  to  themselves, 
All  foresight. 

Tet  new  terrors  I   Malinal, 
Panting  with  speed,  bursts  in,  and  takes  the  arms 
Of  Madoc  down.     Goervyl,  at  that  sound. 
Started  in  sudden  hope ;  but  when  she  saw 
The  Axteca,  she  uttered  a  faint  scream 
Of  wrongfVil  fear,  remembering  not  the  proofs 
Of  his  tried  truth,  nor  recognizing  aught 
In  those  known  features,  save  their  hostile  hue. 
But  he,  by  worser  fear  abating  soon 
Her  vain  alarm,  excUim'd,  I  saw  a  band 
Of  Hoamen  coming  up  the  straits,  for  ill; 
Besure,  for  Amalahta  leads  them  on. 
Buckle  this  harness  on,  that,  being  arm'd^ 
I  may  defend  the  entrance. 

Scarce  had  she 
Fastened  the  breast-plate  with  her  trembling  hands, 
When,  fiying  from  the  sight  of  men  in  arras, 
The  women  crowded  in.     Hastily  he  seized 
The  shield  and  spear,  and  on  the  threshold  took 
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at  the  mouth  of  one  who  ftood 
aslant,  and  glanced  along  the  teeth 
(ifi^  the  ear,  then,  slivering  downirard,  left 
^M^-flap  dangling.     He,  in  that  ome  poim 
I  :is  if  a  single  impulse  gave 
Ibe  douUe  action,  dash'd  his  shield 
iiother's  head,  with  so  fierce  swing 
of  strength,  that  this  third  eaony 
feet     Astounded  by  such  proof 
s,  and  by  unexpected  loss 
I  the  foe  gave  back,  beyond  the  reach 

Kong  arm ;  and  there  awhile  they  stood, 
him  at  bay,  and  counselling 
—  |to  work  their  vengeance  upon  hinif 
I  opponent.     Soon  did  they  behold 
^age,  overlook'd  by  hasty  hope, 
.Arable  he  stood,  his  arms  and  thighs 
heir  butt     At  once  they  bent  their  bow?^ 
en  arrows  fled ;  seven,  shot  in  vain, 
his  shield ;  but,  with  unhappier  mark, 
(R  hung  quivering  in  his  leg ;  a  third 
shoulder  pierced.     Then  Malinal 
,^not  for  anguish  of  his  wounds,  but  grie 
^|Sa  i^By  of  spirit ;  yet  resolved 

eoA  gasp  to  guard  that  precious  poet, 
it§S»  hf&rr  able  to  endure  afoot, 
'*•  ^^iffang  on  his  knees,  received  unharmed 

if Ss  shield,  now  ample  for  defence, 

dMnir&tond  shower,  and  still  defied  the  foe. 
^fe^'ltiQ^  now  sure  of  conquest,  hasten*d  oo 
^Jot^Sesat  him  down,  and  he  too  felt  his  strength 
^SSbimmoKVAj.     Ck)ervyl,  in  that  hour 
<c^i3«^ac)ff  and  despair,  collected  still, 
iSm^lllnilm,  and  by  the  shoulders  drew  him  in : 
feed,«a|i(ng  on  her  comrades,  with  their  help 
<iDait*nPtLe  door  in  time,  and  with  their  weight 
9ii«|9it,  not  their  strength ;  for  she  alone, 
rthy  of  her  noble  ancestry, 
i^Aiergence  felt  her  ftcultiet 
ut,  and  henrfc  strength  of  heart, 
JS^.^if  V^^  danger  and  contempt  of  death. 
1^  ye,  British  women  I  shame !  exdaira'd 
l^hter  of  King  Owen,  as  she  saw 
^^  f|i^iibling  hands  and  bloodless  ooontenance 
^^  fg^pulchral  marble ;  silent  some ; 
^§f>^^i§^th  womanish  cries  lamenting  now 
'fi^'f f^'f  in  unhappy  hour,  they  left 
'^^f  ^#Uve  land ; .  .  a  pardonable  fear ; 
^§f ')*^i*>  the  war-whoop !  sound,  whereto  the  how) 
^^i*i^or  hyenas,  heard  at  night 
t^i^^e  Arom  barbarian  foes  escaped, 
§*  ^^ering  in  the  pathless  wUdemess, 
^fv^^ic.     Shame  on  ye !  Goervyl  cried ; 

it  your  lathers  were,  your,  husbands  vh^L 
your  sons  should  be  t     These  savicc» 
bo  wreak  on  ye  immediate  death  ; 
safe,  if  safety  such  as  this 
a  thought ;  and  in  the  Interval 
y  gain,  by  keeping  to  the  last 
ice,  easily  to  be  maintained 
bugh  women,  against  foes  k>  few, .  • 

what  succour  chance,  or  timely  tbou(.t; 
friends  may  send,  or  Providence, 
bereth  not  ? . .  While  thus  she  spake,  a  UM»i 

^^^ window  came,  of  one  who  sought 

lQSup«r  to  win  the  entrance.     She  drew  out 
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Tbe  arrow  through  the  ann  of  Mallnal, 
With  gentle  care, . .  the  readiest  weapon  that, . . 
I  And  held  it  aliort  above  the  bony  barb, 
;  .Vnd,  Md^hag  deeds  to  words,  with  ail  her  might 
sbe  stabbed  it  through  the  hand.     The  sudden  pain 
ProToked  a  cry,  and  back  the  savage  fell, 
L<oiisentng  his  hold,  and  maira'd  for  ftirther  war. 
>aT !  leave  tliat  entrance  open  I  she  exclaim 'd 
'   To  one  who  would  have  closed  it, . .  who  comes  next 
I  >hall  not  go  thence  so  cheaply ! . .  for  she  now 
j   Had  taken  up  a  spear  to  guard  that  way, 
Lasily  guarded,  even  by  female  might. 
O  heart  of  proof !  what  now  avails  thy  worth 
And  excellent  courage  ?  for  the  savage  foe, 
With  mattock  and  with  spade,  for  other  use 
Dc5ign*d,  hew  now  upon  the  door,  and  rend 
Tbe  wattled  sides ;  and  they  within  shrink  back, 
For  now  it  splinters  through, . .  and  lo,  the  way 
b  open  to  the  spoUer  1 

Then  once  more, 
Cnllecting  his  last  strength,  did  Mallnal 
Ri^  on  hb  knees,  and  over  him  the  maid 
bunds  with  the  ready  spear,  she  guarding  him 
Who  guarded  her  so  welL     Boused  to  new  force 
By  that  exarapled  valour,  and  with  will 
To  achieve  one  service  yet  before  he  died, . . 
If  death  indeed,  as  sure  he  thought,  were  nigh, . . 
>Ialinal  gather'd  up  his  fadnting  powers  ; 
AxyA  reaching  forward,  with  a  blow  that  threw 
Hii  body  on,  upon  tbe  knee  he  smote 
One  Hoaman  more,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  foe  fell  over  him ;  but  he,  prepared. 
Threw  him  with  sudden  jerk  aside,  and  rose 
rpon  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  plunged 
Brtween  }ii»  ribs  the  mortal  blade.     Meantime 
Amalahta,  rushing  in  blind  eagerness 
To  seise  Ooervyl,  set  at  nought  the  power 
(If  female  hands,  and  stooping  as  he  came 
Beneath  her  spear-point,  thought  with  lifted  arm 
To  turn  the  thrust  aside.     But  she  drew  back. 
And  lowered  at  once  the  spear  with  aim  so  sure, 
Toat  on  the  front  it  met  him,  and  plough'd  up 
The  whole  scalp-length.     He,  blinded  by  the  blood, 
Magger'd  aaide,  escaping  by  that  chance 
A  second  push,  else  mortal.     And  by  this, 
Tbe  women,  learning  courage  from  despair. 
And  by  Goervyl's  bold  example  fired. 
Took  heart,  and  rushing  on  with  one  accord, 
Drmre  oat  the  foe.     Then  took  they  hope  ;  for  then 
They  saw  but  seven  remain  in  plight  for  war ; 
And,  knowing  their  own  number,  in  the  pride 

<  >f  strength,  caught  up  stones,  staves,  or  axe,  or  spear, 
To  hoRtile  use  converting  whatsoe'er 

Tbe  hasty  hand  could  seize.     Such  fierce  attack 
Cuofoscd  the  ruffian  band ;  nor  had  they  room 
To  aim  the  arrow,  nor  to  speed  the  spear, 
Kach  now  beset  by  many.    But  their  Prince, 
Still  mindftil  of  his  purport,  call'd  to  them, .  . 
S(xiirT>  my  passage  while  I  bear  away 
The  White  King's  Sister ;  having  her,  the  law 

<  W  peace  is  in  our  power. .  .  And  on  he  went 
Toward  Goervyl,  and,  with  sudden  turn, 
Wliile  OB  another  foe  her  eye  was  fix'd. 

Ran  in  upon  her,  and  stoop*d  down,  and  claspt 
The  maid  above  the  knees,  and  throwing  her 
Over  his  shoulder,  to  the  valley  straits 


Set  off :..  ill  seconded  in  ill  attempt ; 

For  now  his  comrades  are  too  close  bnet 

To  aid  their  Chief,  and  Mervyn  hath  beheld 

His  lady's  peril.     At  the  sight.  Inspired 

With  force,  as  if  indeed  that  manly  garb 

Had  clothed  a  manly  heart,  the  Page  ran  on. 

And  with  a  bill-hook  striking  at  his  ham, 

Cut  the  back  sinews.    Amalanta  fell ; 

The  Maid  fell  with  him :  and  she  first  hath  risen. 

While,  grovelling  on  the  earth,  he  gnash'd  his  teeth 

For  agony.     Tet,  even  in  those  pangs, 

Remembering  still  revenge,  he  tum'd  and  seised 

Goervyl's  skirt,  and  pluck'd  her  to  the  ground, 

And  roll'd  himself  upon  her,  and  easay'd 

To  kneel  upon  her  breast ;  but  she  dench'd  Hast 

His  bloody  locks,  and  drew  him  down  aside. 

Faint  now  with  anguish,  and  with  loss  of  blood ; 

And  Mervyn,  coming  to  her  help  again. 

As  once  again  he  rose,  around  the  neck 

Seised  hhn,  with  throttling  grasp,  and  held  him 

down, . . 
Strange  strife  and  horrible, . .  till  Mallnal 
Crawl'd  to  the  spot,  and  thrust  into  his  groin 
The  mortal  sword  of  Madoc ;  he  himself. 
At  the  same  moment,  fainting,  now  no  more 
By  his  strong  will  upheld,  the  service  done. 
The  few  surviving  traitors,  at  the  sight 
Of  their  fidien  Prince  and  Leader,  now  too  late 
Believed  that  some  diviner  power  had  given 
These  female  arms  strength  for  their  overthrow. 
Themselves  proved  weak  before  them,  as,  of  late, 
Theh:  God,  by  Madoc  crush'd. 

Away  they  fied 
Toward  the  valley  straits ;  but  in  the  gorge 
Erlllyab  met  their  filght :  and  then  her  heart, 
Boding  the  evil,  smote  her,  and  she  bade 
Her  people  seise,  and  bring  them  on  in  bonds. 
For  judgement     She  herself,  with  quicken'd  pace. 
Advanced,  to  know  the  worst ;  and  o*er  the  dead 
Casting  a  rapid  glance,  she  knew  her  son. 
She  knew  him  by  his  garments,  by  the  work 
Of  her  own  hands ;  for  now  his  fiice,  besmear *d 
And  black  with  gore,  and  stiffened  In  Its  pan^s. 
Bore  of  the  life  no  semblance. .  .  God  Is  good  I 
She  cried,  and  closed  her  eyelids,  and  her  lips 
Shook,  and  her  countenance  changed.     But  In  her 

heart 
She  queird  the  natural  feeling. . .  Bear  away 
These  wretches  1 .  .  to  her  followers  she  exclaim'd  ; 
And  root  them  from  the  earth.  Then  she  approached 
Goervyl,  who  was  pale  and  trembling  now. 
Exhausted  with  past  effort ;  and  she  took 
Gently  the  maiden's  tremulous  hand,  and  said, 
God  comfort  thee,  my  Sister  I  At  that  voice 
Of  consolation,  from  her  dreamy  state 
Goervyl  to  a  sense  of  all  her  woe 
Awoke,  and  burst  Into  a  gush  of  tears. 
God  comfort  thee,  my  Sister  1  cried  the  Queen, 
Even  as  He  strengthens  me.     I  would  not  raise 
Deceitful  hope, .  .  but  In  His  hand,  even  yet. 
The  Issue  hangs;  and  He  is  merciful. 

Yea,  daughter  of  Aberfraw,  take  thou  hope ! 
For  Madoc  lives  I . .  he  lives  to  wield  the  sword 
Of  righteous  vengeance,  and  accompli^  all. 
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THE   DELIVERANCE. 

Madoc,  meantime,  in  bonds  and  solitude. 

Lay  listening  to  the  tumult     How  his  heart 

Panted  1  how  then  with  fruitless  strength,  he  strove 

And  struggled  for  enlargement,  as  the  sound 

Of  battle  from  without  the  city  came ; 

While  all  things  near  were  still,  nor  foot  of  man 

Nor  voice,  in  that  deserted  part,  were  heard. 

At  length  one  light  and  solitary  step 

Approach'd  the  place ;  a  woman  cross'd  the  door 

From  Madoc*s  busy  mind  her  image  pass'd, 

Quick  as  the  form  that  caused  it ;  but  not  so 

Did  the  remembrance  fly  from  Coatel, 

That  Madoc  lay  in  bonds.     That  thought  possess'd 

Her  soul,  and  made  her,  as  she  garlanded 

1  It  it  well  known  that  Madame  Merian  painted  one  of 
these  insects  by  its  own  light. 

*'  In  Hispanlola  and  the  rest  of  the  Ocean  Islandes,  there 
are  plashy  and  marshy  places,  very  fitt  for  the  feeding  of 
heardes  of  cattel.  Gnattes  of  divers  Icindes,  ingendered  of 
that  moyste  heate,  grievously  afllict  the  colonies  seated  on 
the  brlnke  thereof,  and  that  not  only  in  the  night,  as  in  other 
countries;  therefore  the  inhabitants  build  low  houses,  and 
make  little  doores  therein,  scarce  able  to  receive  the  master, 
and  without  holes,  that  the  gnatts  may  have  no  entrance. 
And  for  that  cause  also,  they  forbeare  to  light  torches  or 
candels.  for  that  the  gnatts  by  natural  instinct  follow  the  light; 
yet  neverthelesse  they  often  finde  a  way  in.  Nature  hath 
given  that  pestilent  mischiefe,  and  hath  also  given  a  remedy  ; 
as  she  hath  given  us  cattes  to  destroy  the  filthy  progeny  of 
mise,  so  hath  she  given  them  pretty  and  commodious  hunters, 
which  they  call  Cucu(f.  These  be  harmless  winged  worms, 
somewhat  less  than  battes  or  reere  mise,  1  should  rather  call 
them  a  kind  of  beetles,  because  they  have  other  wings  after 
the  same  order  under  their  hard-winged  sheath,  which  they 
close  within  the  sheath  when  they  leave  flying.  To  this  little 
creature  (as  we  see  flyes  shine  by  night,  and  certaine  slug- 
gish worms  lying  in  thick  hedges)  provident  nature  hath 
given  some  very  cleere  looking-glasses;  two  in  the  seate  of 
the  eyes,  and  two  lying  hid  in  the  flank,  under  the  sheath, 
which  he  then  sheweth,  when,  after  the  manner  of  the  beetle, 
unsheathing  his  thin  wings,  he  taketh  his  flight  into  the  ayre ; 
whereupon  every  Cucuitu  bringeth  four  lights  or  candels  with 
him.  But  how  they  are  a  remedy  for  so  great  a  mischiefe,  as 
is  the  stinging  of  these  gnatts,  which  in  some  places  are  little 
less  than  bees,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear.  Hee  who  un- 
dersundeth  he  hath  those  troublesome  guestes  (the  gnattes) 
at  home,  or  feareth  lest  they  may  get  in,  diligently  hunteth 
alter  the  Cueuif,  which  he  deceiveth  by  this  means  and  in- 
dustry, which  necessity  (eflbctlng  wonders)  hath  sotight  out : 
whoso  wanteth  Cucu(f,  goeth  out  of  the  house  in  the  first 
twilight  of  the  night,  carrying  a  burning  flre-brande  in  his 
hande.  and  ascendeth  the  next  hillock,  that  the  Cucvif  may 
see  it,  and  hee  swingeth  the  flre-brande  about  calling  Cmmitu 
aloud,  and  beateth  the  ayre  withal,  often  calling  and  crying 
out  Cneuie,  Cueuir.  Many  simple  people  suppose  that  the 
Cueu{f,  delighted  with  that  noise,  come  flying  and  flocking 
together  to  the  bellowing  sound  of  him  that  calleth  them,  for 
they  come  with  a  speedy  and  headlong  course :  but  I  rather 
thinke  the  CticuO  make  haste  to  the  brightness  of  the  fire, 
brnnde ;  l>ecause  swarmes  of  gnatts  fly  unto  every  light,  which 
the  Cueui)  eate  in  the  very  ayre,  as  the  martlets  and  swal- 
Inwes  doe.  Behold  the  desired  number  of  CueuiJ'  at  what 
time  the  hunter  caiteth  the  flre-brande  out  of  his  hand. 
Some  Cucw'u*  sometimes  followeth  the  flre-brande,  and 
Ughteth  on  the  grounde ;  then  It  he  easily  taken,  at  travellert 
may  uke  a  beetle  If  they  have  need  thereof,  walking  with  bit 


The  fane  of  Coatlantona  with  flowers. 
Tremble  in  strong  emotion. 

It  w« 
The  hour  of  dusk ;  the  Pabas  all  were  gone, 
Grone  to  the  battle ; . .  none  could  see  her 
The  gate  was  nigh.     A  momentary  thought 
Shot  through  her ;  she  delayed  not  to  reflect. 
But  hasten'd  to  the  Prince,  and  took  tbe  knUe 
Of  sacrifice,  which  by  the  altar  hung. 
And  cut  his  bonds,  and  with  an  eager  eye. 
Motioning  haste  and  silence,  to  the  gate 
She  led  him.     Fast  along  the  forest  way. 
And  fearfully,  he  follow*d  to  the  chasm. 
She  beckon'd,  and  descended,  and  drew  oat 
From  underneath  her  vest,  a  cage,  or  net 
It  rather  might  be  called,  so  fine  the  twigs 
Which  knit  it,  where  confined  two  firv-flles  give 
Their  lustre.  ^    By  that  light  did  Madoc  flr^ 


wings  shutt.    Others  denle  that  the  Cmeu^  arc  vwmk  to  tr 
taken  after  this  manner,  but  say.  that  the  hunters  rn^i^rt*.  ^ 
have  boughs  full  of  leaves  ready  prepared,  or  broad  l-r  - 
cloaths,  wherewith  they  smite  the  CWwtw*  flyinc  ahr-it  . 
high,  and  strike  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lycCh  a*  it  w-f 
astonished,  and  tuffereth  himself  to  bee  taken  ;  or.  **  t*-* 
say,  following  the  fall  of  the  fly,  they  take  the  preye,  by  cutt- 
ing the  same  bushie  bough  or  linen  cloatb  upoo  hia  :  i  «• 
soever  it  bee,  the  hunter  havinge  the  hunting  CiKm^f,  rcta-c-:' 
home,  and  shutting  the  doore  of  the  house.  IcCteOi  cW  ^'>^.^ 
goe.    The  Cueuif  looted,  swiftly  flyetk  aliout  tkc  «lM>.e  -m-  *■ 
seeking  gnatts,  under  their  hanging  bedds.  and  atxjt^  *t» 
faces  of  them  that  sleepe,  whiche  the  gnatts  us*d  to  Mf*.*t^ 
they  seem  to  execute  the  office  of  watchmen,  tlust  soch  ■«  -^ 
shut  in  may  quietly  rest.    Another  pleasant  asMl  prc^  --^ 
commodity  procecdeth  (h>m  the  Cucm(f.    As  iBaor  e.<-<  «« 
every  Cuau'tu  openeth,  the  hoste  cnjoyeth  tb«  U^t  ?''  » 
many  candels ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  splnne,  eeve.  «« i« 
and  dance  by  the  light  of  the  flying  CiicmJ.    The  iuhAiBi*&  '• 
thinke  that  the  Cucuimi  it  delighted  with  the  hafiMt«t  ..- 
melody  of  their  singing,  and  that  hee  also  exercsaetk  b  •*  r .» 
tion  in  the  ayre  according  to  the  action  of  their  duKrog ;.  'ka 
hee,  by  reason  of  the  divert  circuit  of  the  gnatti.  oi'  iMvr« 
swiftly  flyeth  about  divers  ways  to  seek  his  food.    Our  '  -* 
also  reade  and  write  by  that  light,  which  always  n«  r- 
until  he  have  gotten  enough  whereby  he  may  t>r>  •«!'  u- 
The  gnatts  being  cleansed,  or  driven  out  of  doors,  the  rw  u  «. 
beginning  to  famish  the  light  beginneth  to  Csile  ;  c*w>.  \  -< 
when  they  tee  his  light  to  waxe  dim.  opening  the  hcUr  «tu»^ 
they  set  him  at  llbertle,  that  he  may  seeke  hi*  fboJe. 

"  In  sport  and  merriment,  or  to  the  iDtenc  to  tcrrifie  •»-.•>  ^i 
are  af^ayd  of  every  shadow,  they  say,  that  many  wa&ior.  ■ 
fellowes  sometimes  rut>bed  their  faces  by  night  wtUi  tt*f  i 
of  a  CsKTSimi,  being  killed,  with  purpose  to  meet  tfarir  r .  ^ 
bourt  with  a  flaming  countenance,  as  with  us   etigc  <• 
wanton  young  men,  putting  a  gaping  toothed  viia-.   .  . 
their  face,  endeavour  to  terrifle  children,  or  wo^m-a.  •  *■     .  . 
easily  frightecf;  for  the  face  being  anointed  with  th*    ^-  - 
or  fleshy  part  of  the  Cucuims,  shinech  like  a  taae  of  i^  .  , 
in  Short  space  that  fiery  virtue  waxeCh  fertile  sad  is  ex  i 
guished,  teeing  It  is  a  certain  bright  humo«r  n«ei«v«l    s   • 
thin  suhttance.    There  Is  also  another  wonderful  nwmu  m.  -t 
proceeding  from  the  CWsu'im  ;  the  islanders  appouatnl  h« 
menu,  goe  with  their  good  will  by  night,  wicli  Cwr>  c^ 
tied  to  the  great  toes  of  their  feet ;  for  the  trsv^Ilrr  »• 
better  by  the  direction  of  these  lights,  than  if  be  bns  .  r    - 
many  candels  with  him  as  their  open  eyes ;  be  atao  rm**^.-  o 
another  in  his  hand  to  seek  the  Utir  by  night,  a  cvrtm  -  k 
of  cony,  a  little  exceeding  a  mouse  In  bignnse  aad  hui4« 
bodie:  which  fbur4bot6d  baatt  tbey  ooely  kncwe  bv«b#v  « 
coming  thither,  and  did  eate  the  tame.    Tbey  also  go  a  gta^ 
ing  by  the  light  of  the  Ctiem^.**  -.  IHMw  iCartirc 
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Behold  the  ftatures  of  hU  lovely  guide ; 

And  through  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  gloom, 

Ue  followed  In  full  trust 

Now  have  they  reach'd 
The  ibntpt  descent ;  there  Coatel  held  forth 
H«r  living  lamp,  and  turning,  with  a  smile 
Swfet  as  good  Angels  wear  when  they  present 
Tbeir  mortal  charge  before  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
She  show'd  where  little  Hoel  slept  below. 
Piior  chUd  !  he  lay  upon  that  very  spot. 
The  last  whereto  his  feet  had  followed  her ; 
And.  as  he  slept,  his  hand  was  on  the  bones 
Of  oDe,  who  yean  agone  had  perish*d  there. 
There,  on  the  place  where  last  his  wretched  eyes 
CVMild  catch  the  gleam  of  day.    But  when  the  voice, 
Tbe  well-known  voice  of  liadoc  wakened  him, . . 
Hi«  ancle*s  voice, . .  he  started,  with  a  scream 
Which  echoed  through  the  cavern's  winding  length, 
ind  stretched  his  arms  to  reach  him.  Madoc  hush'd 
Tbe  dangerous  traiuport,  raised  him  up  the  ascent, 
And  followed  Coatel  again,  whose  face, 
Tbnush  tears  of  pleasure  still  were  coursing  down 
R.'token'd  fear  and  haste.     Adown  the  wood 
They  went ;  and  coasting  now  the  lake,  her  eye 
Tim  what  they  sought  beheld,  a  light  canoe, 
Muor*d  to  the  bank.     Then  in  her  arms  she  took 
Tbr  child,  and  Uss'd  him  with  maternal  love, 
And  placed  him  in  the  boat ;  but  when  the  Prince, 
With  looks  and  gestures  and  imperfect  words 
Sacb  as  the  look,  the  gesture,  well  explained, 
I  rzed  her  to  foUoif,  doubtfully  she  stood : 
A  dread  of  danger,  for  the  thing  she  had  done, 
^tmt  on  her,  and  Lincoya  rose  to  mind. 
Almuft  the  had  resolved ;  but  then  she  thought 
iH  her  dear  father,  whom  that  flight  would  leave 
AJuoe  in  age ;  bow  he  would  weep  for  her, 
A«  one  among  the  dead,  and  to  the  grave 
(irt  wrrowing ;  or,  if  ever  it  were  known 
^Int  she  had  dared,  that  on  his  head  the  weight 
Of  punishment  would  fUl.     That  dreadful  fear 
Re«olved  her,  and  she  waved  her  head,  and  raised 
Her  band,  to  bid  the  Prince  depart  in  haste, 
Witb  looks  whose  painfbl  seriousness  forbade 
\Q  fitfther  effort     Tet  unwillingly. 
And  boding  evil,  Madoc  tnm  the  shore 
l^ah'd  off  his  little  boat     She  on  its  way 
^t^od  gazing  for  a  moment,  lost  in  thought, 
Then  litruck  into  the  woods. 

Swift  through  the  lake 
Msdoc's  strong  arm  impeird  the  light  canoe. 
Ftinter  and  Winter  to  his  distant  ear 
Tbe  «oand  of  battle  came ;  and  now  the  Moon 
AiTise  in  heaven,  and  poured  o'er  lake  and  land 
A  Myft  and  meUowtng  ray.     Along  the  shore 
Uaian  was  wandering  with  distracted  steps. 
And  groaning  fbr  her  child.     She  saw  the  boat 
Approach ;  and  as  on  Madoc's  naked  limbs, 
KaA  on  his  countenance,  the  moonbeam  fell, 
And  as  she  saw  the  boy  in  that  dim  light. 
It  seem'd  as  though  the  Spirits  of  the  dead 
Were  moving  on  the  waters ;  and  she  stood 
With  open  lips  that  breathed  not,  and  flx'd  eyes. 
Watching  the  unreal  shapes :  but  when  the  boat 
!  l>Trm  nigh,  and  Madoc  landed,  and  she  saw 
Ufci  step  substantial,  and  the  child  came  near, 
tenable  then  to  move,  or  speak,  or  breathe, 


Down  on  the  sand  she  sank. 

But  who  can  tell. 
Who  comprehend,  her  agony  of  joy, 
When,  by  the  Prince's  care  restored  to  sense. 
She  recognised  her  child,  she  heard  the  name 
Of  mother  fh>m  that  voice,  which,  sure,  she  thought 
Had  pour'd  upon  some  Priest's  remorseless  ear 
Its  bat  vain  prayer  for  life !     No  tear  relieved 
The  insupportable  feeling  that  convulsed 
Her  swelling  breast     She  look'd,  and  look'd,  and  felt 
The  child,  lest  some  delusion  should  have  mock'd 
Her  soul  to  madness ;  then  the  gushing  Joy 
Burst  forth,  and  with  caresses  and  with  tears 
She  mingled  broken  prayers  of  thanks  to  heaven. 

And  now  the  Prince,  when  Joy  had  had  its  course. 
Said  to  her,  Knowest  thou  the  mountain  path  ? 
For  I  would  to  the  battle.     But  at  that, 
A  sudden  damp  of  dread  came  over  her, . . 
O  le|ive  us  not !  she  cried ;  lest  haply  ill 
Should  have  befallen ;  for  I  remember  now. 
How  in  the  woods  I  spied  a  savage  band 
Making  towards  Caermadoc.     God  forefend 
The  evil  that  I  fear  I .  .  What !  Madoc  cried. 
Were  ye  then  left  defenceless  ?  . .  She  replied. 
All  ran  to  arms :  there  was  no  time  for  thought. 
Nor  counsel,  in  that  sudden  ill ;  nor  one 
Of  all  thy  people,  who  could,  in  that  hour 
Have  brook'd  home-duty,  when  thy  life  or  death 
Hung  on  the  chance. 

Now  God  be  mercifiil  I 
Said  he ;  for  of  Goervyl  then  he  thought. 
And  the  cold  sweat  started  at  every  pore. 
Give  me  the  boy  t .  .  he  travels  all  too  slow. 
Then  in  his  arms  he  took  him,  and  sped  on, 
Suffering  more  painful  terrors,  than  of  late 
His  own  near  death  provoked.     They  held  their  way 
In  silence  up  the  heights  i  and,  when  at  length 
They  reached  the  entrance  of  the  vale,  the  Ilrince 
Bade  her  remain,  while  he  went  on  to  spy 
The  footsteps  of  the  spoiler.     Soon  he  saw 
Men,  in  the  moonlight,  stretch'd  upon  the  ground ; 
And  quickening  then  his  pace,  in  worse  alarm. 
Along  the  shade,  with  cautious  step,  he  moved 
Toward  one,  to  seize  his  weapons :  'twas  a  corpse ; 
Nor  whether,  at  the  sight,  to  hope  or  fear 
Tet  knew  he.     But  anon,  a  steady  light. 
As  of  a  taper,  seen  in  his  own  home. 
Comforted  him ;  and,  drawing  nearer  now. 
He  saw  his  sister  on  her  knees,  beside 
The  rushes,  ministering  to  a  wounded  man. 
Safe  that  the  dear  one  lived,  then  back  he  sped 
With  Joyful  haste,  and  summon'd  Llaian  on. 
And  in  loud  talk  advanced.     Erillyab  first 
Came  forward  at  the  sound  ;  for  she  had  faith 
To  trust  the  voice. . .  They  live  I  they  live  t  she  cried : 
God  hath  redeem'd  them  I . .  Nor  the  Maiden  yet 
Believed  the  actual  joy ;  like  one  astound. 
Or  as  if  struggling  with  a  dream,  she  stood. 
Till  he  came  dose,  and  spread  his  arms,  and  call'd 
Goervyl  1 . .  and  she  fell  in  his  embrace. 

But  Madoc  linger'd  not,  his  eager  soul 
Was  in  the  war,  in  haste  he  donn'd  his  arms ; 
And  as  he  felt  his  own  good  sword  again, 
Exulting  play'd  his  heart  . .  Boy,  he  exclaim'd 
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To  Merryn,  arm  thysel!^  and  follow  me  I 
For  In  this  battle  we  shall  break  the  power 
Of  our  blood-thirsty  foe :  and,  in  thine  age, 
Wouldst  thou  not  wish,  when  young  men  crowd 

around, 
To  hear  thee  chronicle  their  fathers*  deeds, 
Wouldst  thou  not  wish  to  add, . .  And  I,  too,  fought 
In  that  day's  conflict? 

Mervyn's  cheek  tum*d  pale 
A  moment,  then,  with  terror  all  suffhsed. 
Grew  fever-red.     Nay,  nay,  Goervyl  cried, 
He  is  too  young  for  battles  I .  .  But  the  Prince, 
With  erring  judgement.  In  that  fear-flush'd  cheek 
Beheld  the  glow  of  enterprising  hope. 
And  youthful  courage.     I  was  such  a  boy. 
Sister  1  he  cried,  at  Counsyllt;  and  that  day. 
In  my  first  field,  with  stripling  arm,  smote  down 
Many  a  tall  Saxon.     Saidst  thou  not  but  now, 
How  bravely  in  the  fight  of  yesterday,  [here 

He  flesh'd  his  sword, .  .  and  wouldst  thou  keep  him 
And  rob  him  of  his  glory  ?     See  his  cheek  I 
How  it  hath  crimson'd  at  the  unworthy  thought ! 
Arm  I  arm  1  and  to  the  battle  I 

How  her  heart 
Then  panted  i  how,  with  late  regret,  and  vain, 
Senena  wished  Ooervyl  then  had  heard 
The  secret,  trembling  on  her  lips  so  oft. 
So  oft  by  shame  withheld.     She  thought  that  now 
She  could  have  fallen  upon  her  Lady's  neck. 
And  told  her  all ;  but  when  she  saw  the  Prince, 
Imperious  shame  forbade  her,  and  she  felt 
It  were  an  easier  thing  to  die  than  speak. 
Avail'd  not  now  regret  or  female  fear ! 
She  mail'd  her  delicate  limbs ;  beneath  the  plate 
Compress'd  her  bosom ;  on  her  golden  locks 
The  helmet's  overheavy  load  she  placed ; 
Hung  from  her  neck  the  shield ;  and,  though  the  sword 
Which  swung  beside  her  lightest  she  had  chosen. 
Though  in  her  hand  she  held  the  slenderest  spear. 
Alike  unwieldy  for  the  maiden's  grasp, 
The  sword  and  ashen  lance.     But  as  she  touch'd 
The  murderous  point,  an  icy  shudder  ran 
Through  every  fibre  of  her  trembling  frame ; 
And,  overcome  by  womanly  terror  then. 
The  damsel  to  Goervyl  tum'd,  and  let 
The  breastplate  ftll,  and  on  her  bosom  placed 
The  Lady's  hand,  and  hid  her  fkce,  and  cried. 
Save  me !     The  warrior,  who  beheld  the  art. 
And  heard  not  the  low  voice,  with  angry  eye 
Olow'd  on  the  seemly  boy  of  feeble  heart 
But,  in  Ooervyl,  joy  had  overpower'd 
The  wonder ;  joy  to  find  the  boy  she  loved 
Was  one,  to  whom  her  heart  with  closer  love 
Might  cling ;  and  to  her  brother  she  exclaim'd. 
She  must  not  go  I     We  women  in  the  war 
Have  done  our  parta. 

A  moment  Madoc  dwelt 
On  the  false  Mervyn,  with  an  eye  from  whence 
Displeasure  did  not  wholly  pass  away. 
Nor  loitering  to  resolve  Love's  riddle  now 
To  Mallnal  he  tum'd,  where,  on  his  couch. 
The  wounded  youth  was  laid. . .  True  friend,  said  he. 
And  brother  mine, .  .  for  truly  by  that  name 
I  trust  to  greet  thee, . .  if  in  this  near  fight, 
My  hour  should  overtake  me, . .  as  who  knows 
The  lot  of  war  ? . .  Goerv>'l  hath  my  charge 


To  quite  thee  for  thy  service  with  herself; 
That  so  thou  mayesf  raise  up  seed  to  me 
Of  mine  own  blood,  who  may  inherit  here 
The  obedience  of  thy  people  and  of  mine.  .  . 
Malinal  took  his  hand,  and  to  bis  tips 
Feebly  he  press'd  it,  saying.  One  booo  mcire. 
Father  and  friend,  I  ask ! . .  if  tboa  tlwaldsc  meet 
Yuhidthiton  in  battle,  thhik  of  me. 


ZVIIL 

THE  %^CTORT. 

MiaciPUL  God !  how  horrible  is  nigtat 

Upon  the  plain  of  Aztlan !  there  the  ahooi 

Of  battle,  the  barbarian  yell,  the  bray 

Of  dissonant  instruments,  the  clang  of 

The  shriek  of  agony,  the  groan  of  death. 

In  one  wild  uproar  and  continuous  din. 

Shake  the  still  air;  while,  overhead,  the  Moon, 

Regardless  of  the  stir  of  this  low  worid. 

Holds  on  her  heavenly  way.     Still  nnallaj*d 

By  slaughter  raged  the  battle,  unrelax'd 

By  lengthened  toil ;  anger  supplying  still 

Strength  undimlnish'd  for  the  desperate  strife. 

And  lo  I  where  yonder,  on  the  temple  top^ 

Blazing  aloft,  the  sacrificial  fire 

Scene  more  accurst  and  hideous  than  the  war. 

Displays  to  all  the  vale ;  for  whosoe'er 

That  night  the  Axtecas  could  bear  away, 

Hoaman  or  Briton,  thither  was  he  borne  ; 

And  as  they  stretch 'd  him  on  the  atone  at  tdood. 

Did  the  huge  tambour  of  the  God,  with  voloe 

Loud  as  the  thunder-peal,  and  heard  as  tar. 

Proclaim  the  act  of  death,  mora  visible 

Than  hi  broad  day-light,  by  those  mldnigbt  IItvs 

Dlstinctlier  seen.     Sight  that  with  liorror  fltt'd 

The  Cymry,  and  to  mightin'  efforts  rDUScd. 

Howbeit,  this  abhorr'd  idolatry 

Work'd  for  their  safety ;  the  deluded  foes* 

Obstinate  in  their  &ith,  forbearing  still 

The  mortal  stroke,  that  they  might  to  the  Ood 

Present  the  living  victim,  and  to  him 

Let  the  life  flow. 

And  now  the  orient  sky 
Glow'd  with  the  ruddy  morning,  when  the  Prince 
Came  to  the  field.     He  lifted  up  Us  mice. 
And  shouted  Madoc !  Madoc  I    They  who 
The  cry,  astonish'd  tum'd  ;  and  when  they 
The  countenance  his  open  helm  disdosvd. 
They  echoed,  Madoc  I  Madoc !    Through  the  b<^ 
Spread  the  miraculous  joy, . .  He  lives  I  he  live* : 
He  comes  himself  in  arms ! . .  Linooya 
As  he  had  raised  his  arm  to  strike  a  foe. 
And  stay'd  the  stroke,  and  thrast  him  off; 
Go  tell  the  tidings  to  thy  countiyroeD, 
Madoc  Is  tai  the  war!     Tell  them  his  God 
Hath  set  the  White  King  free !    AstonlshaMnC 
Seized  on  the  Aiteca ;  on  all  who  beanl. 
Amazement  and  dismay ;  and  Madoc  now 
Stood  in  the  foremost  ttattle,  and  his  sword, . . 
His  own  good  sword, . .  flash'd  like  the  sqMcb  drjtk 
Of  lightning  in  their  tytt. 

The  Kbif  of  Aatlaa 
Heard  and  beheld,  and  in  his  noble  heart 
Heroic  hope  arose.     Forward  lie  moved. 
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And  in  the  sliock  of  battle,  front  to  ftx>nt. 
Encountered  Madoc     A  ttrong-statured  man 
Coaoocotzin  ctood,  one  well  who  knew 
The  ways  of  war,  and  never  yet  in  fight 
Bad  found  an  equal  foe.     Adown  his  back 
Hung  the  long  robe  of  feather'd  royalty ; 
'    Gold  fenced  his  arms  and  legs ;  upon  his  helm 
j    A  sculptured  snake  protends  the  arrowy  tongue ; 
Around  a  coronal  of  plumes  arose, 
Brij^hter  than  beam  the  rainbow  hues  of  light, 
Or  than  the  evening  glories  which  the  sun 
Slants  o*er  the  moving  many-colour'd  sea. 
Such  their  surpassing  beauty ;  bells  of  gold 
£reboes*d  his  gUttering  helmet ',  and  where'er 
Their  sound  was  heard,  there  lay  the  press  of  war, 
And  Death  was  busiest  there.     Over  the  breast 
And  o'er  the  golden  breastplate  of  the  King, 
I    A  feathery  cuirass,  beautiful  to  eye, 
'    lAi^t  as  the  robe  of  peace,  yet  strong  to  save ; 
I   For  the  sharp  fkulchion's  baffled  edge  would  glide 
]   From  its  smooth  softness.     On  his  arm  he  held 
,    A  buckler  overlaid  with  beaten  gold ; 
And  to  he  stood,  guarding  his  thighs  and  legs. 
His  breast  and  shoulders  also,  with  the  length 
Of  his  broad  shield. 

Opposed,  in  mail  complete. 
Stood  Hadoc  In  hb  strength.     The  flexile  chains 
Gave  play  to  bis  full  muscles,  and  display'd 
How  broad  his  shoulders,  and  his  ample  bresst 
MmaJl  was  his  shield,  there  broadest  where  it  fenced 
The  well  of  life,  and  gradual  to  a  point 
Lessening,  steel-strong,  and  wieldy  in  his  grasp. 
It  bore  those  blaaoned  eaglets,  at  whose  sight, 
Along  the  Marches,  or  where  holy  Dee 
Through  Cestrian  pastures  rolls  his  tamer  stream, 
So  oft  the  yeoman  had,  in  days  of  yore. 
Cursing  his  perilous  tenure,  wound  the  horn,  3 
\nd  warden  from  the  castle-tower  rung  out 
The  loud  alarum-bell,  heard  far  and  wide, 
rpon  his  helm  no  sculptured  dragon  sate, 
SaOe  no  &ntastic  terrors ;  a  white  plume 
Nodded  above,  &r-seen,  floating  like  foam 
f 'pon  the  stream  of  battle  \  always  where 
;    The  tide  ran  strongest     Man  to  man  opposed, 
The  Sea  Lord  and  the  King  of  AzUan  stood. 


Fast  on  the  intervening  buckler  fell 
The  Asteca*s  stone  fkulchion.     Who  hath  watch*d 
The  midnight  lightnings  of  the  summer  storm. 
That  with  their  awful  blaze,  irradiate  heaven. 
Then  leave  a  blacker  night  ?  so  quick,  so  fierce, 
Flash'd  Madoc*s  sword,  which,  like  the  serpents 

tongue. 
Seemed  double,  in  its  rapid  whirl  of  light 
'   I'nequal  anns  I  for  on  the  British  shield 
I   Avail'd  not  the  stone  fiiulchion's  brittle  edge. 
And  in  the  golden  buckler,  Madoc's  sword 
Bit  deep.     Coanocotzin  saw,  and  dropt 
The  nnftofitable  weapon,  and  received 


*  AaKNig  die  pments  whicli  Cortoi  sent  to  Spain  were 
**  two  bclmeU  corered  with  blue  precious  itones ;  one  edged 
«itta  golden  belles  and  many  plates  of  gold,  two  golden 
tfK>Mw*  iiistaifling  the  belles.  The  other  covered  with  the 
Mm«  stooca.  but  edged  with  25  golden  belles,  crested  with  a 
greeoe  foule  stttlng  on  the  top  of  Uie  helmet,  whose  feet,  bill, 


His  ponderous  club, . .  that  club,  beneath  whose  force. 
Driven  by  his  father's  arm,  Tepollomi 
Had  fallen  subdued, . .  and  fost  and  fierce  he  drove 
The  massy  weight  on  Madoc.    From  his  shield, 
The  deadening  force  communicated  ran 
Up  his  stunn'd  arm ;  anon  upon  his  helm, 
Crashing,  it  came ; . .  his  eyes  shot  fire,  his  brain 
Swam  dizzy, .  .  he  recoils, . .  he  reels, . .  again 
The  club  descends. 

That  danger  to  himself 
Recall'd  the  Lord  of  Ocean.     On  he  sprung. 
Within  the  foiling  weapon*s  curve  of  death, 
Shunning  Its  fhistrate  aim,  and  breast  to  breast 
He  grappled  with  the  Ring.     The  pliant  mail 
Bent  to  his  straining  limbs,  while  plates  of  gold, 
The  feathery  robe,  the  buckler's  amplitude 
Cumbered  the  Azteca,  and  fh>m  his  arm, 
Clench'd  in  the  Briton's  mighty  grasp,  at  once 
He  dropt  the  impeding  buckler,  and  let  fall 
The  unfastened  club;  which  when  the  Prince  beheld, 
He  thrust  him  off,  and  drawing  back  resumed 
The  sword  that  from  his  wrist  suspended  hung, 
And  twice  he  smote  the  King ;  twice  fh>m  the  quilt 
Of  plumes  the  iron  glides :  and  lo  I  the  King, 
So  well  his  soldiers  watch  their  monarch's  need, 
Shakes  in  his  hand  a  spear. 

But  now  a  cry 
Burst  on  the  ear  of  Madoc,  and  he  saw 
Through  opening  ranks,  where  Drien  was  convey'd 
A  captive  to  his  death.     Grief  then  and  shame 
And  rage  inspired  him.     With  a  mighty  blow 
He  cleft  Coanocotzin's  helm ;  exposed 
The  monarch  stood; . .  again  the  thunder-stroke 
Came  on  him,  and  he  fell.  . .  The  multitude, 
Forgetftil  of  their  country  and  themselves. 
Crowd  round  their  dying  King.     Madoc,  whose  eye 
Still  follow'd  Urien,  call'd  upon  his  men, 
And  through  the  broken  army  of  the  foe, 
Press'd  to  his  rescue. 

But  far  off  the  old  man 
Was  borne  with  ftirious  speed.     Ririd  alone 
Pursued  his  path,  and  through  the  thick  of  war 
Close  on  the  captors,  with  avenging  sword. 
Follow'd  right  on,  and  through  the  multitude. 
And  through  the  gate  of  Aztlan,  made  his  way. 
And  through  the  streets,  till,  from  the  temple-mound. 
The  press  of  Pabas  and  the  populace 
Repell'd  him,  while  the  old  man  was  hurried  up. 
Hark  I  that  infernal  tambour !  o'er  the  lake 
Its  long-loud  thunders  roll,  and  through  the  hills. 
Awakening  all  their  echoes.    Te  accurst, 
Te  blow  the  fall  too  soon  I    Ye  Dogs  of  Hell, 
The  Hart  is  yet  at  bay ! . .  Thus  long  the  old  man. 
As  one  exhausted  or  resigned,  had  lain. 
Resisting  not ;  but  at  that  knell  of  death. 
Springing  wlUi  unexpected  force,  he  freed 
His  feet,  and  shook  the  Pabas  from  their  hold. 
And,  with  his  armed  hand,  between  the  eyes 
Smote  one  to  sternly,  that  to  earth  he  fell. 


and  eyes  were  all  of  gold,  and  teveral  golden  knobbes  sus- 
tained erery  bell.**  — PMro  Martire. 
*  Comage  Tenure. 

3  **  His  tall  white  plume,  which,  like  a  high-wrought  foam. 
Floated  on  the  tenipeituoui  stream  of  fight. 
Shewed  where  he  swept  the  fleld."^  Yoitng's  Butiris. 
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Bleedinf,  ind  all  astound.     A  man  of  proof 
Was  Urien  In  his  day,  thought  worthiest, 
In  martial  thewes  and  manlf  discipline. 
To  train  the  sons  of  Owen.     He  had  lost 
Youth's  supple  slight;  yet  still  the  skill  remain'd. 
And  in  his  sttffen'd  llmhs  a  strength,  which  yet 
Might  put  the  young  to  shame.     And  now  he  set 
His  bock  against  the  altar,  resolute 
Not  as  a  victim  by  the  knife  to  die. 
But  in  the  act  of  battle,  as  became 
A  man  grown  grey  in  arms :  and  in  his  heart 
There  was  a  living  hope ;  for  now  he  knew 
That  Madoc  lived,  nor  oould  the  struggle  long 
Endure  against  that  arm. 

Soon  was  the  way 
Laid  open  by  the  sword ;  for  side  by  side 
The  brethren  of  Abeifhiw  mow'd  their  path ; 
And,  following  close,  the  Cymry  drive  along. 
Till  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  their  cry 
Of  victory  rings  ahHid.     The  temple  floor. 
So  often  which  had  reek'd  with  innocent  blood, 
Beeks  now  with  righteous  slaughter.    Franticly, 
In  the  wild  faty  of  their  desperate  aeal. 
The  Priestscrowd  round  the  God,  and  with  their  knives 
Hack  at  the  foe,  and  call  on  him  to  save ; . . 
At  the  altar,  at  the  Idol's  feet  they  fslL 
Nor  witii  less  flrenay  did  the  multitude 
Flock  to  defend  their  Ood.     Fast  as  they  fell. 
New  victims  rush'd  upon  the  British  sword ; 
And  sure  that  day  had  rooted  ttom  the  earth 
The  Aztecas,  and  on  their  conquerors  drawn 
Proraiflcnous  ruin,  had  not  Madoc  now 
Beheld  fh>m  wfarnoe  the  fearless  ardour  sprang; . . 
They  saw  Mexitll ;  momently  they  hoped 
That  he  would  rise  in  vengeance.    Madoc  selied 
A  massy  chib,  and  tnm  his  aaure  throne 
Shattered  the  giant  idoL 

At  that  sight 
The  men  of  Asthm  pause ;  so  was  their  pause 
Dreadful,  as  when  a.  multitude  expect 
The  JEarth(|uake'a  second  shock.   But  when  they  saw 
Earth  did  not  open,  nor  the  temple  ihll 
To  crush  their  impious  enemies,  diimay'd, 
They  felt  themselves  forsaken  tqr  their  Oods ; 
Then  fhnn  their  temples  and  their  homes  they  fled. 
And,  leaving  Astlan  to  the  conqueror, 
Sought  the  near  dty,  whither  they  had  sent 
Their  women,  timely  saved. 

BtttTlalala, 
With  growing  fury  as  the  danger  grew. 
Raged  in  the  battle ;  but  Ttthidthlton 
Still  with  calm  courage,  tUl  no  hope  remain'd. 
Fronted  the  rushing  Ute,    When  ail  was  vain. 
When  back  within  the  gate  Cadwallon's  force 
Beslstleas  had  compeiru  them,  then  the  Chief 
Caird  on  the  Tiger, . .  Let  us  bear  itom  hence 
The  dead  OoeHopao,  the  slaugbter'd  King ; 
Not  to  the  Strangers  should  their  bones  be  left, 
O  TlalaU  I .  .  The  Tiger  wept  with  rage. 
With  generous  anger.     To  the  place  of  death. 
Where,  side  by  side,  the  noble  dead  were  streteh*d. 
They  fought  their  way.    Eight  warriors  Join*d  their 

shields ; 
On  these,  a  bier  which  well  beseem *d  the  dead 
The  lifeless  Chiefs  were  laid.    Yuhidthiton 
Call'd  on  the  people, . .  Men  of  Astlan !  yet 


One  etidrt  more  1    Bear  heno^OccHopaa, 
Bear  hence  the  body  of  your  noble  long  1 
Not  to  the  Strangers  should  th^r  booea  be  kft  i 
That  whoso  heard,  with  wailing  and  loud  eiie% 
Prest  round  the  body-bearers  s  few  indeed. 
For  few  were  they  who  in  that  fearful  hour 
Had  ears  to  hear, . .  bat  with  a  holy  seal. 
Careless  of  death,  around  the  bier  they  landed 
Their  bulwark  breasts.     So  toward  the  fiother  | 
They  held  their  steady  way,  while  outeimoat 
In  unabated  valour,  Tlalala 
Faced,  with  Yuhidthiton,  the  foe's  pursuiL 
Vain  valour  then,  and  fatal  piety. 
As  the  fierce  conquerors  bore  on  their  retreat* 
If  Madoc  had  not  seen  their  perilous  atiife ; 
Remembering  Malinal,  and  in  his  heart 
Honouring  a  gallant  foe,  he  call'd  aloud. 
And  bade  his  people  cease  the  hot  pursuiL 
So,  through  the  city  gate,  they  bore  away 
The  dead ;  and,  last  of  all  thdr  oountrymcn. 
Leaving  their  homes  and  temples  to  the  io% 
Yuhidthiton  and  Tlalala  retired. 


XIX. 

THE   FUNERAL. 

SouTHwsJiD  of  Astlan  stood  bealdo  the  Laksw 
A  city  of  the  Astecas,  by  name 
Patamba.     Thither,  twm  the  first  alarm. 
The  women  and  Infirm  old  men  were  cent. 
And  children  t  thither  they  who  from  the  fight. 
And  from  the  fidl  of  Astlan,  had  escaped. 
In  scatter'd  bands  repair'd.     Their  City  kist. 
Their  Monarch  slain,  their  Idols  overthiowiiy.  • 
These  tidings  spread  dismay;  but  to  dlsnaj 
Succeeded  horror  soon,  and  kindling  rage. 
Horror,  by  osch  new  circumstanoe  increased. 
By  numbers,  rage  embolden'd.    XiO  1  to  the  Vamtk 
Lamenting  loud,  a  numerous  tnln  approach. 
Like  mountain  torrents,  swelling  as  they  go. 
Borne  in  the  midst,  upon  the  bier  of  shiekls. 
The  noble  dead  were  seen.     To  tenfold  grkC 
That  spectacle  provoked,  to  tenfold  wnth 
That  anguish  stung  them.  With  their  yrUs  Mad  graa 
Curses  are  mix'd,  and  threats,  and  hitter  vows 
Of  vengeance  f\ill  and  speedy.     From  the  wnck 
Of  Astlan  who  is  saved  ?     Tesosomoc, 
Chief  servant  of  the  Oods,  their  Ckvoured  PkteH. 
The  voke  by  whom  they  speak :  young  TIaUla, 
Whom  even  defeat  with  fresher  gkny  crowns  s 
And  full  of  fame,  their  country's  rock  of  stramtfc^ 
Yuhidthiton :  him  to  their  sovereign  slaia 
Allied  in  blood,  mature  in  wisdom  him. 
Of  valour  unsurpassable,  by  all 
Beloved  and  honour'd,  him  the  general  voice 
Acclaims  thdr  King ;  him  they  demand,  to  la^ 
Their  gather'd  force  to  battle,  to  revenge 
Their  Lord,  their  Gods,  their  kinsmen,  to  rediea 
Their  altan  and  their  country. 

Botttefiead 
Fint  fW>m  the  nation^  gratitude  require 
The  rites  of  death.     On  mats  of  mouptnto  (aha. 
Wrought  of  rare  texture  and  of  richest  huesw 
The  slaughter'd  warriors,  side  by  side,  werv  laU  \ 
Their  bodies  wrapt  in  many-colottr'd  robes 
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Of  gomuBfiae,  bedeck*d  with  gnus  and  gold. 
TlM  Uvld  paleoeas  of  the  oountenance, 
A  mask  ooiiccal*d,  and  hid  thetr  ghastly  wounds. 
The  Fabas  stood  around,  and  one  by  one, 
Placed  lo  their  hands  the  sacred  aloe  leaves, 
With  mystic  forms  and  ciiaracters.  inscribed ; 
And  as  each  leaf  was  given,  Tesoiomoc 
Addre«M  the  dead,* . .  So  may  ye  safely  pass 
Between  the  mountains,  which  in  endless  war 
Hurtle*  with  horrible  uproar  and  fhish 
Of  rocks  that  meet  in  battle.     Arm*d  with  this. 
In  safety  shall  ye  walk  along  the  road. 
Where  the  Great  Serpent  fh>m  his  lurid  eyes 
Shoots  lightning,  and  across  the  guarded  way 
Tibrates  his  tongue  of  flre.     Receive  the  third. 
And  cross  the  waters  where  the  Crocodile 
In  vain  expects  his  prey.     Tour  passport  this 
Through  the  Eight  Deserts ;  through  the  Eight  Hills 

this; 
And  this  be  your  defence  against  the  Wind, 
Whose  fury  sweeps  like  dust  the  uprooted  rocks, 
Whose  keenness  cuts  the  soul.     Te  noble  Dead, 
Protected  with  these  potent  amulets, 
Soon  shall  your  Spirits  reach  triumphantly 
The  Palace  of  the  Sun  I 

The  funeral  train 
Moved  to  Mexitli's  temple.     First  on  high 
The  noUe  dead  were  borne ;  in  loud  lament 
Then  follow'd  all  by  blood  allied  to  them, 
Or  by  affection's  voluntary  ties 
Attach*d  more  closely,  brethren,  kinsmen,  wives. 
The  Peers  of  Aatlan,  all  who  fhim  the  sword 
Of  Britain  had  escaped,  honouring  the  rites, 
Came  dad  in  rich  array,  and  bore  the  arms 
And  ensigns  of  the  dead.     The  slaves  went  last. 
And  dwarft,  the  pastime  of  the  living  chiefs. 
In  life  their  sport  and  mockery,  and  in  death 
Their  victims.     Wailing  and  with  ftmeral  hymns, 
The  long  procetoion  moved.     Mexitli's  Priest, 
With  all  his  servants,  fh>m  the  temple-gate 
Advanced  to  meet  the  train.     Two  piles  were  built 
Within  the  sacred  court,  of  odorous  wood, 
And  rich  with  gums ;  on  these,  with  all  their  robes, 
Their  ensigns  and  their  arms,  they  laid  the  dead, 
Then  Ht  the  pQe.     The  rapid  light  ran  up. 
Up  flamed  the  flre,  and  o'er  the  darkened  sky 
Sweet  douds  of  incense  curl'd. 

The  Pabas  then 
Prtform'd  their  bloody  office.     First  they  slew 
The  women  whom  the  slaughtered  most  had  loved. 
Who  moat  had  kyvcd  the  dead.     Silent  they  went 
Toward  the  fetal  stone,  resisting  not, 
Kor  sorrowing,  nor  dismay'd,  but,  as  it  seem*d, 
Stmm'd,  senseless.  One  alone  there  was,  whose  cheek 
Was  flash 'd,  whose  eye  was  animate  with  flre. 
Her  most  in  life  Coanocotain  prixed, 
Bf  ten  years*  love  cndcar'd,  his  counsellor. 


t  Ciarifaro.    Torgnrmidi.  I.  xill.  c  47. 

TIm  flfbtlDt  aumotalm  of  the  Mexicans  are  leu  abtord 
tlaa  the  noriog  rocks  of  tbe  Greeks,  as  ibej  are  placed,  not 
iB  tbli  world,  tat  in  the  road  to  the  next. 

**  L.  Martlo  eC  Sex.  Julio  consullbut,  in  agro  MutinentI  duo 
■mlcs  later  m  eooeurrenmt,  crepitu  maximo  aitultantes 
ct  reccdentee,  et  Inter  eos  flanmA  flimoque  exeunte.  Quo 
roocan a  «i1I*  omnes  riisw  mat ;  anlnallapermultaquw  Intra 


His  friend,  the  partner  of  his  secret  thoughts ; 
Such  had  she  been,  such  merited  to  be. 
She  as  she  bared  her  bosom  to  the  knife, 
Call'd  on  Tuhklthiton. . .  Take  heed,  O  King  1 
Aloud  she  cried,  and  pointed  to  the  Priests, 
Beware  these  wicked  men !  they  to  the  war 
Forced  my  dead  Lord. . .  Thou  knowest,  and  I  know, 
He  loved  the  Strangers ;  that  his  noble  mind, 
Enlighten'd  by  their  lore,  had  willingly 
Put  down  these  cursed  altars ! . .  As  she  spake. 
They  dragg'd  her  to  the  stone. . .  Nay !  nay  I  she  cried* 
There  needs  not  force  I  I  go  to  join  my  Lord ! 
His  blood  and  mine  be  on  you ! . .  Ere  she  ceased. 
The  knife  was  in  her  breast     Texoxomoc, 
Trembling  with  rage,  held  up  toward  the  Sun 
Her  reeking  heart 

The  dwarfs  and  slaves  died  last 
That  bloody  oBice  done,  they  gathered  up 
The  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  coflTer'd  them 
Apart ;  the  teeth  with  them,  which  unconsumed 
Among  the  ashes  lay,  a  single  lock 
Shorn  fh>m  the  corpse,  and  his  lip-emerald 
Now  held  to  be  the  Spirit's  flawless  heart. 
In  better  worlds.     The  Priest  then  held  on  high 
The  little  ark  which  shrined  his  last  remains. 
And  call'd  upon  the  people ; . .  Axtecas, 
This  was  your  King,  the  bountiftil,  the  brave, 
Coanocotxin  I  Men  of  Axtlan,  hold 
His  memory  holy  1  learn  from  him  to  love 
Tour  country  and  your  Gods ;  for  them  to  live 
Like  him,  like  him  to  die.    So  from  yon  Heaven, 
Where  in  the  Spring  of  Light  his  Spirit  bathes, 
Often  shall  he  descend ;  hover  above 
On  evening  clouds,  or  plumed  with  rainbow  wings, 
Sip  honey  fhmi  the  flowers,  and  warble  i<^. 
Honour  his  memory !  emulate  his  worth  1 
So  saying,  in  the  temple-tower  he  laid 
The  relics  of  the  King. 

These  duties  done. 
The  liring  claim  their  care.     His  birth,  bis  deeds. 
The  general  love,  the  general  voice,  have  mark'd 
Tuhklthiton  for  King.     Bare-headed,  bare 
Of  foot  of  limb,  scarfed  only  round  the  loins, 
The  Chieftain  to  Mexitli's  temple  moved. 
And  knelt  before  the  God.     Tesosomoc 
King  over  Axtlan  there  anointed  him. 
And  over  him,  from  hallowed  cedar-branch. 
Sprinkled  the  holy  water.    Then  the  Priest 
In  a  black  garment  robed  him,  figured  white 
With  skulls  and  bones,  a  garb  to  emblem  war. 
Slaughter,  and  ruin,  his  imperial  tasks. 
Next  in  his  hand  the  Priest  a  censer  placed ; 
And  while  he  knelt,  directing  to  the  God 
The  steaming  incense,  thus  address'd  the  King : 
Chosen  by  the  people,  by  the  Oods  approved, 
Swear  to  protect  thy  su^ects,  to  maintain 
The  worship  of  thy  fethers,  to  observe 


fuerant,  esanimata  tunt'*— J.  Rantu   Tesloru   Qfieima, 
f.  810. 

A  fiery  mountain  It  a  bed  neighbour,  but  a  quarreltome  one 
must  be  Infinitely  worse,  and  a  dandng  one  would  not  be 
moch  better.  It  ii  a  happy  thing  for  us,  who  lire  among  the 
mountains,  that  they  are  now-a-days  rery  peaceable,  and  bate 
left  ofiT"  skipping  like  rams." 
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Their  latvs,  to  make  the  Sun  punue  his  course, 
The  clouds  descend  in  rain,  the  rivers  hold 
Their  wonted  channels,  and  the  fruits  of  earth 
To  ripen  in  their  season ;  Swear,  O  King  I 
And  prosper,  as  thou  lioldest  good  thine  oath.^ 
He  raised  his  voice,  and  swore.     Tben  on  his  brow 
Tesoiomoc  the  crown  of  Aatlan  placed ; 
And  in  the  robe  of  emblemed  royalty. 
Preceded  by  the  golden  wands  of  state, 
Tuhidthiton  went  forth,  anointed  King. 


XX. 

THE  DEATH  OF  COATEL. 

When  now  the  multitude  beheld  their  King 
In  gratulations  of  reiterate  Joy 
They  shout  his  name,  and  bid  him  lead  them  on 
To  vengeance.     But  to  answer  that  appeal 
Tesoiomoc  advanced. . .  Oh  I  go  not  forth, 
Cried  the  Chief  Paba,  till  the  land  be  purged 
From  her  offence !  No  God  will  lead  ye  on, 
While  there  is  guilt  in  Astlan.     Let  the  Priests 
Who  tnm  the  ruined  city  have  escaped. 
And  all  who  in  her  temples  have  performed 
The  ennobling  service  of  her  ii\|ured  Gods, 
Gather  together  now. 

He  spake ;  the  train 
Assembled,  priests  and  matrons,  youths  and  maids. 
Servants  of  Heaven  I  aloud  the  Arch-Priest  began. 
The  Oodi  had  lhvour*d  Astlan  ;  bound  for  death 
The  White  King  lay :  our  countrymen  were  strong 
In  battle,  and  the  conquest  had  been  ours, . . 
I  speak  not  flrom  myself,  but  as  the  Powers, 
Whose  voice  on  earth  I  am,  Impel  the  truth, . . 
The  conquest  had  been  ours ;  but  treason  lurk*d 

1  CIsTlgera    Torquemada. 

Thi«  coronation  oath  resembles  In  absurdity  the  language 
of  Um  Chinese,  who,  in  speaking  of  a  propitious  erent  occur- 
ring, either  In  their  own  or  any  other  country,  generally 
attribute  It  to  the  Joint  will  of  Heaven  and  the  Emperor  of 
China. — Bmrrow,  I  once  heard  a  street-preacher  exhort  hit 
auditors  to  praise  God  as  the  first  cause  of  all  good  things, 
and  the  King  as  the  second. 

*  I  hare  no  other  authority  for  attributing  this  artifice  to 
Tesosonoc,  than  that  It  has  been  practised  very  often  and 
very  successrully. 

"  A  Chief  of  Dajedda,**  says  Klebuhr,  *'  Informed  me  that 
two  hundred  ducats  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and  wanted 
me  to  discover  the  thief.  I  excused  myself,  saying,  that  I 
left  that  sublime  edeBoe  Co  the  Mahommedan  sages;  and 
very  soon  afterwards  a  celebrated  Schech  shewed,  indeed, 
that  be  knew  mere  than  I  did.  He  placed  all  the  servants  iu 
a  row,  made  a  long  prayer,  then  put  into  the  mouth  of  each  a 
bit  of  paper,  and  ordered  them  all  to  swallow  it,  after  having 
astarsd  tliem  tliat  it  would  not  harm  the  innocent,  but  that 
Che  poalshment  of  Heaven  would  fall  on  the  guilty ;  after 
which  he  examined  the  mouth  of  every  one,  and  one  of  them, 
who  had  not  swallowed  the  paper,  confessed  that  he  had 
stolen  the  money.'* 

'  A  iisBilar  aoMdoCe  oocars  In  the  old  Legend  of  Pierre 
Faltoa. 

*  Cbasasml  la  l>0me  de  shw  grot»e  Umitom  ou  il  kamMit 
perdUnmg  Dpammmt en  §a  flNoiMm,  fu''U  im§  fiat  tmbtilU' 
rteomvrer,  —  Chap.  29.  p.  fia. 

Ung  oeitahi  Jour,  la  Dame  de  Phostel 
Rut  ung  ennuy,  lequel  pour  vray  fut  tel. 


In  Astlan,  treason  and  foul  sacrilege ; 
And  therefore  were  her  children  in  the 
Of  need  abaudon*d;  therefore  were  her  youtta 
Cut  down,  her  altars  therefore  overthrown. 
The  White  King,  whom  ye  saw  upon  the  Staoa 
Of  Sacrifice,  and  whom  ye  held  In  bonds^ 
Stood  in  the  foremost  fight  and  slew  your  IapI 
Not  by  a  God,  O  Aatecas,  enlaiged 
Broke  he  his  bondage  I  by  a  mortal  hand. 
An  impious,  sacrilegious,  tnltormm  hand 
Tour  city  was  betray'd,  your  King  was  diiii^ 
Tour  shrines  polluted.     The  insulted  Power* 
He  who  Is  terriblei  beheld  the  deed. 
And  now  he  calls  for  vengeanoe. 

Stcni  he 
And  from  MexltU*s  altar  bade  the  Priest 
Bring  forth  the  sacred  water.     In  hb  hand 
He  took  the  vase,  and  held  It  up,  and  cried. 
Accurst  be  he  who  did  this  deed  I     Aocunl 
The  father  who  begat  him,  and  the  braut 
At  which  he  fed  !  Death  be  hto  portioo 
Eternal  in&my  his  lot  on  earth. 
His  doom  eternal  horrors !  Let  his 
From  sire  to  son,  be  in  the  peopieli  mooth* 
Through  every  generation  I  Let  a  cime 
Of  deep  and  pious  and  efllectual  hate. 
For  ever  follow  the  detested  name ; 
And  every  curse  inflict  upon  his  soul 
A  stab  of  mortal  anguish. 

Then  he  gave 
The  vase. . .  Drink  one  by  one  I  the  innoenit 
Boldly  ;  on  them  the  water  hath  do 
But  let  the  guilty  tremble  I  it  shaU 
A  draught  of  agony  and  death  to  hlm» 
A  stream  of  fiery  poison  > 

Coatd! 

Car  elle  avolt  en  sa  main  gauche  oa  dcxtie 
Ung  Dyamant,  que  Ton  resKimmoik  dt  i 
De  la  valear  deblen  dnq  cens  dacats  ; 
Or,  pour  soubdaln  vous  advcrClr  da  om, 
Ou  en  dormant,  oo  en  laisant  la  veflle, 
Du  doy  luy  cheut,  doat  trrs  fort 
Qu*  el*  ne  le  treuve  est  ton  cueor  trte 
Bt  n*ose  aussl  le  direa  son  mary ; 
Mais  a  Falfeu  all£e  est  s'en  oomplaiodra. 
Qui  respondit,  sans  grandement  la  plalndra, 
Que  blen  falllolt  que  le  Seignenr  le 
Et  qu'elle  luy  dlst  alns  qu*ll  s*en 
En  ce  Iklsant  le  valllant  Pierre  MaiiCra 
La  recouvrer  liqr  est  alM  promeCtiww 
Ce  moyennanc  qu*ll  east 
Qu'elle  luy  promise,  sans  en  filre : 
Parellleroent  qu'  auchun  de  la 
L'eust  point  trouv4. 11  en  rendroit  ralaoo. 
Leurs  propos  tins,  s'en  alia  seare  K  i 
La  dicte  Dame,  et  au  Seigneur  i 
Du  Dyamant  le  susdict  Inlerast, 
Dont  U  ne  fist  pas  grant  conte  oo  '< 
Ce  nonobstaut  que  f^  le  don  de  i 
Qu'avolt  doone  *par  sur  antres  i 
Car  coorrooceor  sa  feoime  i 
L'avolr  perdu,  mats  graad  d«il  ea  i 
Or  tootasfob  a  Falfca  11  ofdoaaa 
Falre  son  vaell,  eC  pulssanre  II  fa^  < 
^,  A  son  plalsir  (Ure  ataisl  qu*tt 
Incootlneat  Falfba  fist  Coat 
Tost  assembler  servtours  eC 
Grans  et  pedta,  et  las 
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What  were  thy  horron  when  the  &tal  vase 
Pa9s*d  to  thy  trial, . .  when  Tesoxomoc 
Fix*d  hl»  keen  eye  on  thee  I  A  deathineas 
Came  over  her, . .  her  blood  ran  back, . .  her  joints 
Shook  nke  the  palsy,  and  the  dreadful  cup 
Dropt  fram  her  conscious  hold.  The  Priest  exclaim'd, 
The  hand  of  God  !  the  avenger  manifest  I 
"Dng  her  to  the  altar ! . .  At  that  sound  of  death 
The  life  forsook  her  limbs,  and  down  she  fell, 
Senseless.     They  dragg'd  her  to  the  Stone  of  Blood, 
All  sensdesi  as  she  lay ; . .  in  that  dread  hour 
Nature  WIS  kind. 

Teioaomoc  then  cried, 
Bring  forth  the  kindred  of  this  wretch  accurst, 
Thst  none  pollute  the  earth !    An  aged  Priest 
C^me  forth  and  answered.  There  is  none  but  I, 
The  fother  of  the  dead. 

To  death  with  hbn ! 
ExdaimM  Tesosomoc  ;  to  death  with  him ; 
And  purify  the  natfon  ! . .  But  the  King 
Peimitted  not  that  crime. . .  Chief  of  the  Priests, 
If  be  be  guilty,  let  the  guilty  bleed. 
Said  he ;  but  never,  while  I  live  and  reign, 
Tbe  innocent  shall  sufRsr.    Hear  him  speak ! 

Hear  me  I  the  old  man  replied.     That  fiital  day 
I  never  saw  my  child.    At  mom  she  left 
The  dty,  seeking  flowers  to  dress  the  shrine 
Of  Coatlantona ;  and  that  at  eve 


Lei  flit  ranger  en  une  chambre  a  part, 

Oa  de  grant  pear  chascun  d*  eala  avoit  part. 

Quant  11  ea«t  fait,  appella  Siear  et  Dame, 

Detqnclx  am4  ettoit  de  corps  et  de  ame, 

Et  derant  ealz  aa  MVTans  flit  lermon 

Du  Djamant,  lenr  ditant ;  nous  chermoo, 

Et  scavons  bien  par  I'art  de  nicromance 

Caloy  que  le  a ;  et  tout  en  evidance 

Fdgooit  cbermer  la  chambre  en  tous  endrolis, 

8e  ponnnenant  devant  bojrtteuz  ou  droits. 

n  i|ip«rcettt  parmjr  une  verriere, 

Snaiy  la  court,  nng  garsonnet  arrlere. 

Qui  o'estoft  point  o  les  aatres  venu, 

Doot  Tooz  odtres  qu*U  en  est  advena 

Ce  nooolMtaat  qall  f  en  east  grant  nombre, 

Cfnqoante  oo  plos,  soubdain  faignlt  soubs  umbre 

De  dirfner,  que  tout  n'j  estoit  point. 

Les  acrritcurs  ne  congnoissans  le  point 

Dirent  que  nul  ne  restoit  de  la  bende 

Fors  le  berger ;  done,  dist-il,  qu'on  le  mande, 

Bien  le  savoys  et  autres  choses  scay. 

Quit  Tienne  toat,  et  vous  verres  Tessay. 

Qoant  Alt  vena,  demande  une  arballeste 

Que  bender  list  o  grant  peine  et  moleste. 

Car  forte  estoit  des  meilleures  qui  soient. 

Les  awistens  tresfort  s'esbabyssolent 

Que  faire  n  veuit,  car  dessus  il  fait  mettre 

Ung  foot  raillon,  puis  ainsi  la  remettre 

Desans  la  table,  et  cooch^  a  trarers 

Tout  droit  tendoe,  et  atourn^  envers, 

Par  oo  passer  on  doit  devant  la  table. 

Toot  ee  cas  bit,  comme  resolu  et  stable, 

IHit  t  la  Dame,  et  aiissi  an  Seignenr, 

Qoe  nol  d*eiilz  ne  bent  tant  flanee  en  son  beur, 

De  dcnander  la  bogue  dessus  dicte, 

Tv  nnl  bent  on  cauteUe  maudicte ;  « 

Car  il  cooTtent,  sans  faire  nnl  destour, 

Que  cbaeenn  d'eiilx  passe  et  Ikoe  son  tour 

Deraat  le  treet,  arc,  arbelleste,  ou  flesche. 


I  stood  among  the  Pabas  in  the  gate. 

Blessing  our  soldiers,  as  they  issued  out. 

Let  them  who  saw  bear  witness. . .  Two  came  forth, 

And  testified  Aculhua  spake  the  words 

Of  truth. 

Full  well  I  know,  the  old  man  pursued. 
My  daughter  loved  the  Strangers, . .  that  her  heart 
Was  not  with  Astlan ;  but  not  I  tbe  cause  ! 
Ye  all  remember  how  the  Maid  was  given, .  . 
She  being,  in  truth,  of  all  our  Maids  the  flower, . . 
In  spousals  to  Lincoya,  him  who  fled 
From  sacrifice.     It  was  a  misery 
For  me  to  see  my  only  child  condemn'd 
In  early  widowhood  to  waste  her  youth. 
My  only  and  my  beautifUllest  girl  I 
Chief  of  the  Priests,  you  ordered ;  I  obeyed. 
Not  mine  the  fiiult,  if  when  Lincoya  fled. 
And  fought  among  the  enemies,  her  heart 
Was  with  her  husband. 

He  is  innocent  t 
He  shall  not  die  I  Tuhidthiton  exclalm'd. 
Nay,  King  Tuhidthiton  I  Aculhua  cried, 
I  merit  death.     My  country  overthrown. 
My  daughter  slain,  alike  demand  on  me 
That  justice.     When  her  years  of  ministry 
Vow'd  to  the  temple  had  expired,  my  love. 
My  selfish  love,  still  sulTer'd  her  to  give 
Her  youth  to  me.  by  filial  piety 
In  widowhood  detain'd.     That  selfish  crime 


Sans  que  le  cueur  d'aucun  se  plye  ou  flesche } 
Et  puis  apres  les  servans  passeront, 
Mais  bien  croyez  que  ne  repasseront, 
Ceulx  on  celuy  qui  la  bague  retiennent, 
Mais  estre  morts  tous  asseurez  se  tlennent. 
Son  dit  finy,  chascun  y  a  pass^ 
Sans  que  nul  fbst  ne  blec4  ne  cass6 ; 
Mais  quant  ce  fut  a  cil  qui  a  la  iMgue, 
A  ce  ne  reult  user  de  mine  ou  brague, 
Car  pour  certain  se  trouva  si  vain  cueur. 
Que  s'excuser  ne  sceut  est  ralncquer ; 
Mats  tout  soubdain  son  esprit  se  tendit 
Cryer  mercy,  et  la  bague  rendit. 
En  aflennant  qu'U  ne  I'avoit  robee, 
Mais  sans  Faifeu  eust  este  absorb^. 
Auquel  on  quist  s'il  estoit  bien  certain 
Du  laronneau,  mats  Jura  que  Incertain 
II  en  estoit,  et  sans  science  telle 
Qu'on  estlmolt,  arcHt  quia  la  cautelle 
EspoTenter  par  subtille  Le^on 
Ceulx  qui  la  bague  avolent,  en  la  fa^on 
Vous  pouTes  voir  que,  par  subUUe  prouve, 
Tel  se  dit  bon,  qui  mechant  on  iqiprouvei" 

Tbe  trial  by  ordeal  more  probably  originated  in  wisdom 
than  in  superstition.  Tbe  Water  of  Jealousy  Is  the  oldest 
example.  This  seems  to  hare  been  eiUoined  for  enabling 
women,  when  uqjustly  suspected,  ftally  to  exculpate  them- 
selves ;  for  no  one  who  was  guilty  would  hare  rentured  upon 
the  trial. 

I  hare  heard  an  anecdote  of  John  Henderson,  which  Is 
characteristic  of  that  remarkable  man.  The  maid  servant 
one  evening  at  a  house  where  he  was  visiting,  begged  that 
she  might  be  excused  from  bringing  in  the  tea.  Tor  he  was  a 
conjuror,  she  said.  When  this  was  told  him,  he  desired  the 
mistress  would  insist  upon  her  coming  in ;  this  was  done : 
he  fixed  his  eye  upon  her,  and  alter  she  had  left  the  room 
said,  "  Take  care  of  her ;  she  is  not  honest.'*  It  was  soon 
found  that  he  had  rightly  understood  the  eanse  of  her 
alarm. 


Od  a 
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Heavily, . .  heavily, . .  do  I  expiate  1 

But  I  am  old  ;  and  she  was  all  to  me. 

O  King  Yuhldthiton,  I  ask  for  death ; 

In  mercy,  let  me  die  I  cruel  ft  were 

To  bid  me  waste  away  alone  in  age, 

By  the  sbw  pain  of  grief.  .  .  Give  me  the  knife 

Which  pierced  my  daughter's  bosom  1 

The  old  man 
Moved  to  the  altar ;  none  opposed  his  way ; 
With  a  firm  hand  he  buried  in  his  heart 
The  reeking  flint,  and  fell  upon  his  child. 

XXL 

THE   SPORTS. 

A  TaAMsiTORT  gloom  that  sight  of  death 
Impreas'd  upon  the  assembled  multitude ; 
But  soon  the  brute  and  unreflecting  crew 
Tora'd  to  their  sports.  ^  Some  bare  their  olive  limbs, 
And  in  the  race  contend ;  with  hopes  and  fears 
Which  rouse  to  rage,  some  ui^  the  mimic  war. 
Here  one  upoti  his  ample  shoulders  bears 
A  comiude's  weight,  upon  whose  head  a  third 
Stands  poised,  like  Mercury  In  act  to  fly. 
Two  others  balance  here  on  their  shoulders 
A  blfork'd  beam,  wlille  on  its  height  a  third 
To  nimble  cadence  shifts  his  glancing  feet. 
And  shakes  a  plume  aloft,  and  wheels  around 
A  wreath  of  bells  with  modulating  sway. 
Here  round  a  lofty  mast  the  dancers  move 
Quick,  to  quick  music ;  from  its  top  afllx'd, 
Each  holds  a  coloured  cord,  and  as  they  weave 
The  ciMnpIez  croasings  of  the  maay  dance. 
The  chequer*d  network  twists  around  the  tree 
Its  Intertexture  of  harmonious  hues. 

But  now  a  shout  went  forth,  the  Flyers  mount. 
And  fh)m  all  meaner  sports  the  multitude 
Flock  to  their  favourite  pastime.     In  the  ground. 
Branchless  and  bai^'d,  the  trunk  of  some  tall  pine 
Is  planted :  near  its  summit  a  square  tnme ; 
Four  cords  pass  through  the  perforated  square. 
And  fifty  times  and  twice  around  the  tree, 
A  mystic  number,  are  entwined  above 
Four  Astecas,  cquipp*d  with  wings,  ascend. 
And  round  them  bind  the  ropes ;  anon  they  wave 
Their  pinions,  and  upborn  on  spreading  plumes 
Launch  on  the  air,  and  wheel  in  circling  flight. 
The  lengthening  oorda  antwistlog  as  they  fly. 
A  flfth  above,  upon  the  perilous  point 
Dances,  and  ahakes  a  flag ;  and  on  the  Arame, 
Othen  the  while  maintain  their  giddy  stand. 
Till  now,  with  many  a  round,  the  wheeling  cords 
Draw  near  their  utmoet  length,  and  toward  the  ground 
The  aertal  circles  speed;  then  down  the  ropes 
They  spring,  and  on  their  way  fh>m  line  to  line 
Pass,  while  the  shouting  multitude  endure 
A  shuddering  admintioD. 

On  auch  sporty 
Their  feelings  center*d  In  the  joy  of  sight. 
The  imiltitBdt  stood  gating,  when  a  man, 
BreMtMess,  and  with  broad  eyes,  came  running  on, 
Bte-pale  tipa  trembHng,  and  his  bloodless  cheek 

t  ThMv  ara  deteribvd  iVom  Clavtf  ero,  who  gives  a  print 
^f   tile  Fl/ert;   the  tradition  of  the  banner  is  from  the 


Like  one  who  meets  a  lion  In  hia  pBtlu>  • 

The  fire !  the  flre !  the  temple  1  he  exQlaboVf 

Mexitli  1 . .  They,  astonish'd  at  his  mv^ 

Hasten  toward  the  wonder, . .  and  behold  i 

The  inner  fime  is  sheeted  white  with  fire* 

Dumb  with  affHght  they  atood ;  the  eo«iilrii«  Ikiag 

Look'd  to  Tesoxomoc;  the  Priest  repU«^ 

I  go !  the  Gods  protect  me; . .  and  thcrepith 

He  entered  boldly  in  the  house  of  flami. . 

But  Instant  bounding  with  inebriate  joj 

Heissuesforth. ..  The  God!  theOodI  iMcriiib      ■ 

Joy ! . .  joy  I.  .the  God  I .  .the  visible  band  of  aewsoi } 

Repressing  then  his  transport, . .  Te  aU  kofour 

How  that  in  Axtlan  Madoc'a  impious  hand 

Destroyed  Mexitll*s  image; .  .  it  la  here. 

Unbroken,  and  the  same ! . .  Toward  the  gUm 

They  press ;  they  see  the  Giant  Idol  there. 

The  serpent  girding  him,  his  neck  with  hearts 

Beaded,  and  in  his  hand  the  dub,  #.  eviea  sikIi 

As  oft  in  Axtlan,  on  his  axure  throne. 

They  had  adored  the  God,  they  see  Um  iifl«r. 

Unbroken  and  the  same  ! . .  Again  the  Prisit 

£nter*d ;  again  a  second  joy  inspired 

To  fVenxy  all  around ; . .  for  forth  he  came. 

Shouting  with  new  delight, ..  for  In  his  hand 

The  banner  of  the  nation  he  upheld. 

That  banner  to  their  ihtbers  sent  Ihxn  Bea^vcs. 

By  them  abandon'd  to  the  conqucroc. 

He  motion*d  silence,  and  the  crowd  wete  flllL 
People  of  Axtlan  I  he  began,  when  lint 
Tour  fathers  from  their  native  land  went  ibrth» 
In  search  of  better  seats,  this  banner  cone 
From  Heaven.     The  Famine  and  the  Peidlnxr 
Had  been  among  them ;  In  their  hearts  tte  ^irtng 
Of  courage  was  dried  up :  with  midfliglit  flres 
Radiate,  by  midnight  thtmders  heralded. 
This  banner  came  from  Heaven ;  and  witih  tt 
Health,  valonr,  victory.     Aitecaa  T  again 
The  God  restores  the  bleasing.    Ta  the  Ood 
Move  now  in  solemn  dance  of  grateftd  Joy ; 
Exalt  for  him  the  soog. 

They  ftifind  fne 
They  rais'd  the  hymn,  and  anng  MexitfTa 
Glory  to  thee,  the  Great,  the  Tetrfhie, 
MexitU,  guardian  Ood  I . .  From  wheoev  iff  Gkmw 
O  Son  of  Mystery  ?  From  whence  ait  tboo. 
Whose  sire  thy  Mother  knew  not  7  She  at  eve 
Walk'd  In  the  temple  court,  and  saw  frtHA 
A  plume  descend,  as  bright  and  beautiftilt 
As  if  some  spirit  had  embodied  there 
The  rainbow  hues,  or  dipt  it  tai  the  light 
Of  setting  suns.    To  her  it  floated  down ; 
She  placed  It  in  her  bosom,  to  bedeck 
The  altar  of  the  Ood ;  she  sought  It  there; 
Amaxed  the  found  It  not,  amaxed  she  Mt 
Another  lifle  Infhsed. .  .From  whence  art  thov, 
O  son  of  Mystery  ?  From  whence  ait  thou. 
Whose  sire  thy  Mother  knew  not  ? 

OrteTwM 

Wonder  and  grief,  for  lifie  was  In  her  womhw 
And  her  stem  children  with  revmgeftil  eyn 
Beheld  their  Mother's  shame.    She  saw  tbrir  froiwas 
She  knew  their  plots  of  blood    Where  shall  i^  kti^ 


•ame  anthor; 
1.  vl.  c.  21 . 


the  legvnd  of  McxicH  from  Tef^< 
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For  faceoiir,  wlidx  lier  mni  conspire  her  death  ? 
Where  bbiM^for  comfort,  when  hSr  daughter  whets 
The  fanpioiis'lailft  of  murder  ?  . .  From  her  womb 
The  Toice  or'«oihlR>rt  came,  the  timely  aid : 
Already  at  her  breast  the  blow  was  aim'd, 
Whed  Mfh  VexitH  leapt,  and  in  his  hand 
The  angry  sfiear,  to  punish  and  to  save, 
dory  to^tbee,  the  Great,  the  Terrible, 
Mczltll,  gmrfiui  God ! 

Arise  and  save, 
Mezltil'.'haf^  thy  people  I  Dreadftil  one, 
AHaii  Ttde«m  thy  city,  and  revenge ! 
An  implbast,  an  impenetrable  foe. 
Hath  biackMiVI  tMne  own  altars,  with  the  blood 
Of  thine  own  priests;  hathdash'd  thine  Image  down. 
In  vain  dfil  iraiour*s  naked  breast  oppose 
Tbelr  mighty  arms ;  in  vain  the  feeble  sword 
On  their  fmpenetrable  mail  was  driven. 
Not  agirin^t  tliee.  Avenger,  shall  those  arms 
Avail,  DOT  that  impenetrable  mail 
B«!sist  tbtrllery  arrows  of  thy  wrath. 
Arise,  go  !ferth  in  anger,  and  destroy ! 


ZXIL 
JUB  DBATH  OF  LINOOTA. 

AzTLAV,  meantime,  presents  a  hideous  scene 
or  slaogiitcr.    The  hot  sunbeam,  in  her  streets, 
Parch*d  the  blood  pools ;  the  slain  were  heap'd  in  hills ; 
The  vScloc%  ttretch'd  in  every  little  shade. 
With  nnhehn*d  heads,  recUning  on  their  shields. 
Slept  the  deep  sleep  of  wearioeas.     Ere  long. 
To  needful  labour  rising,  from  the  gates 
They  dutf  the  dead ;  and  with  united  toil, 
Tltey  dig  upon  tlie  plain  the  general  grave. 
The  gpiv#  9C  theuiands,  deep  and  wide  and  long. 
Ten  socfa  they  delved,  and  o*er  the  multitudes 
Who  levcE'd  with  the  plain  the  deep-dug  pits. 
Ten  monumental  hUk  they  heap'd  on  high. 
Meat  horror  heightening  Joy,  they  overthrew 
The  skiiU4>uiH  towe^^  the  files  of  human  heads. 
And  eaflh  to  earth  eoosign'd  theuL     To  the  flames 
They  cast  the  iddls»  and  upon  the  wind 
Scattered  thaAr  aahca ;  then  the  temples  fell, 
wiioee  black  and  putrid  walls  were  scaled  with  blood,  1 
And  not  one  stout  of  those  aocuned  piles 
Was  oi».aiwther  left, 

Yictorious  thus 
In  Axtlan,  it  behoved  the  Cymry  now 
There  to  ooUeot  their  strength,  and  there  await. 
Or  thence  with  4Dentered  numbers  urge,  the  war. 
For  this  was  Ririd  missioned  to  the  ships, 
TcfT  this  Lincajra  ftvm  the  hills  invites 
Erillyab  and  her  tribew     There  did  not  breathe* 
On  this  wide  wwld,  a  happier  roan  that  day 
Than  young  Jinooya,  when  from  their  retreat 
He  bade  his  countrymen  come  repossess 
The  toad  qC  their  ibrefitthers ;  proud  at  heart 

^  I  ham  not  exaggerated.  Bemal  Dias  was  an  eye- 
■wiiBM*,  ipdbe  rxpreuly  $njt,  that  the  walU  and  the  floor  of 
mxi^*§  temple  were  blackened  and  Raked  with  blood,  and 
aWd'Meir  k  potrld  stench —  Historia  Verdadtra,  p.  71 . 

s  *"  There  «i  a  jon^  naaa  in  despair  Cor  the  death  of  his 
•Mk*.  irtioai  m  loved  wtlh  extreme  affection.  The  Idea  of  the 
depasxed  leuuied  to  him  laceuantly.  He  reeoWed  to  seek  her 


To  think  how  great  a  part  himself  had  borne 
In  their  revenge,  and  that  beloved  one, 
The  gentle  saviour  of  the  Prince,  whom  well 
He  knew  his  own  dear  love,  and  for  the  deed 
Still  dearer  loved  the  dearest     Round  the  youth. 
Women  and  children,  the  inflrm  and  old. 
Gather  to  hear  his  tide  ;  and  as  they  stood 
With  eyes  of  steady  wonder,  outstretched  necks, 
And  open  lips  of  listening  eagerness. 
Fast  play'd  the  tide  of  triumph  in  his  veins, 
Flush*d  his  brown  cheek,  and  kindled  his  dark  eye. 

And  now,  reposing  from  his  toil  awhile, 
Lincoya,  on  a  crag  above  the  straits. 
Sate  underneath  a  tree,  whose  twinkling  leaves 
Sung  to  the  gale  at  noon.     Ayayaoa 
Sate  by  him  in  the  shade :  the  old  man  had  loved 
The  youth  beside  him  fh)m  bis  boyhood  up. 
And  still  would  call  him  boy.  They  sate  and  watch'd 
The  laden  bisons  winding  down  the  way. 
The  multitude  who  now  with  Joy  forsook 
Their  desolated  dwellings ;  and  their  talk 
Was  of  the  days  of  sorrow,  when  they  groan'd 
Beneath  the  intolerable  yoke,  till  sent 
By  the  Great  Spirit  o*er  the  pathless  deep, 
Prince  Madoc  the  Deliverer  came  to  save. 
As  thus  they  communed,  came  a  woman  up. 
Seeking  Lincoya ;  'twas  Aculhua's  slave. 
The  nurse  oi  CoateL     Her  wretched  eye. 
Her  pale  and  livid  countenance  foretold 
Some  tale  of  misery,  and  his  life*blood  ebb*d 
In  ominous  fear.    But  when  he  heard  her  words 
Of  death,  he  seised  the  lance,  and  raised  his  arm 
To  strike  the  blow  of  comfort. 

The  old  man 
Caught  his  uplifted  hand. .  .  O'er-hasty  boy. 
Quoth  he,  regain  her  yet,  if  she  was  dear  1 
Seek  thy  beloved  in  the  Land  of  Souls, 
And  beg  her  fhira  the  Gods.    The  Gods  will  hear. 
And  In  just  recompense  of  love  so  true 
Restore  their  charge. 

The  miserable  youth 
Tum*d  at  his  words  a  hesitating  eye. 
I  knew  a  prisoner, . .  so  the  old  man  pursued. 
Or  hoping  to  beguile  the  youth's  despair 
With  tales  that  suited  the  despair  of  youth. 
Or  credulous  himself  of  what  he  told, . . 
I  knew  a  prisoner  once  who  welcomed  death 
With  merriment  and  songs  and  joy  of  heart, 
Because,  he  said,  the  friends  whom  he  loved  best 
Were  gone  before  him  to  the  Land  of  Souls ; 
Nor  would  they  to  resume  their  mortal  state. 
Even  when  the  Keeper  tH  the  Land  allow'd, 
Farsake  its  pleasures ;  therefore  he  rejoiced 
To  die  and  join  them  there.     I  question'd  bUn, 
How  of  these  hidden  tilings  unknowable 
So  certainly  he  spake.     The  man  replied. 
One  of  our  nation  lost  the  maid  he  lovcd,^ 
Nor  would  he  bear  his  sorrow, . .  being  one 

in  the  Land  of  Soalt,  and  flattered  himself  witb  the  hope  of 
bringing  her  back  with  him.  Hit  voyage  waa  lopg  and  ia« 
boriouf,  but  he  surmounted  all  the  obstaeles,  and  overeaBie 
every  difficulty.  At  length  he  found  a  solitary  old  man,  or 
rather  genius,  who,  having  questioned  him  concerning  •hi« 
enterprise,  encouraged  him  to  pursue  it,  and  taught  him  the 
means  of  success.    He  gave  him  a  little  empty  calabash  to 
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pum  replied,  A  wax  of  imny 
shorter  paUi  I  exdaim'd  the  yootb  ; 
e  sprung,  and  finom  the  pndplce 

pi  moment, . .  and  Ayayaca  heard 

.fidl  upon  the  rocki  helow. 
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CAKADOG   AND   SEXENA. 

the  golden  locks,  fkr  other  lot 
lie  Hearen  assign  thy  happier  knre, 
Senena  1 . .  She,  though  not  as  jvt 
ut  off  her  boy-habiliments, 
Goenryl  all  the  history 
flight,  and  easy  pardon  gained 
sweet  heart,  for  guile  which  meant  a 
ccy,  in  shame  too  long  maintain 'd. 
ear  Lady  now,  at  this  still  hoar 
ug  is  the  seeming  page  gone  forth, 
lermadoc  mere.     They  loiter'd  on, 
le  windings  of  its  grassy  shore, 
'^(i^^firee  interchange  of  inward  thoaglit 
|«lWg{alm  hour  invited ;  or  at  times, 
^n^^  sUent,  listening  to  the  bird 
e  repeated  melancholy  note, 
«^C#^P<nting  meUmcholy  made, 
~  "  the  ear ;  or  gladlier  now 

that  cheerful  one,  who  knowctb  all 
,^if^  of  all  the  winged  choristers  i 
-«- 

^^/^^jftiing  he  came  to  life  afain.    In  Chis  tiaae  b«  a 
^^•^9hc  place  where  the  lun  rises  (imafiaiog  tbe 
^&ifmo>j,  aod  directly  orer  that  place,  at  a  gnmt,  ' 
•So  •btaov  was  admitted,  he  says,  into  a  great  boosr,  i 
J'^avW^aei  was  sereral  miles  In  length,  and  saw  aaBy 
gs,  too  tedious  as  well  as  rkikulooi  to 


•aaiife||t&rormed  of  by  the  Indians,  deelares  she  w» 
^aija-asTs ;  that  her  soul  went  southward,  and  faaitr 
•S^'tlf  Sl"i  the  happy  spirits ;  and  that  she  fbood  all 
^^l4fif^eeable  to  the  Indian  notions  of  a  Aitorw 


i^4 


j44^^^'°K  Bird  is  often  mentioocd.  and  wiik 
,     BO    ^^  ^^'  ^***''*  TrsTels  in  America,  a  vvry 
i«i41Ed*iaiieeiUnK  volume    He  describes  himself  Ib  ••» 
mg  by  moonlight  to  one  that  usually 
'm±Yi1^*  of  his  log  but.    A  negreas  was 
of  the  next  door,  smoking  the 
SN|g§»ig:^»|S'V@i{l»g^^  God  Almighty."  exdaimad  the  oU 

*. ^'flP^/  "•!*>'  *'  •lof*  «likc;  when  weary  of 

K&vm^at9  bird  takes  up  Its  own  natural  strain,  and  wo 
^l^'l^  It  it.  that  It  will  Jump  and  dance  to  Its  own 

is  perfectly  domestic,  for  the  AmertcaBS  kaA^  < 


buld  that  we  had  more  of  these  ki 

England ! . .  If  that  word  may  be  appllarf  to  •  b^ 

~  in  Itself  and  In  Its  tcadcncy. 

old  proCestant  mlsskmary  mcartiocM  T*BtliBr  of  tw 

singing-blrds  very  technically. 

k  birds  there  be  mUlioos.  which  sfw  gr«c  ^ 

the  Indian  com  as  soon  as  It  appears  o«t  W  iw 

anto  this  sort  of  birds,  especially,  may  tba  mj-trc^ 

blYells.  be  well  resemblfd  (and  so  k  pWwed  u« 

s  himself  to  observe.  Mmti.  xlU.),  whkk  vrtf%« 

IT  the  sowing  of  the  word,  pick  it  op  from  Imbv  m^ 

|y oarers,  as  these  black  birds  follow  Ckr  ma*^»^ 

•t  these  they  are  Tory  eareftd.  both  to  mi  tV't 

enough,  that  it  may  have  a  stroog  root.  •■«»«( 
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And  in  000  Mqnnioe  of  melodiooi  aounds 

Poem  all  ttidr  ntnaic.     But  a  wilder  stndn 

At  fltB  cune  o*er  the  water ;  rising  now, 

Mow  with  a  dying  fidl,  in  sink  and  iwell 

More  exquisitely  iweet  than  ever  art 

Of  man  evoked  from  inatniment  of  touch, 

Or  beat,  or  breath.  >     It  was  the  evening  gale, 

Whldi  paMing  o'er  the  harp  of  Caradoc, 

Swept  an  its  chords  at  once,  and  blended  all 

Their  music  into  one  continuous  flow. 

The  solitary  Bard  beside  his  harp 

Leant  ondemcath  a  tree,  whose  spreading  boughs. 

With  broken  shade  that  shifted  to  the  breese. 

Flay*d  on  the  waving  waters.     Overhead 

There  was  the  leafy  murmur,  at  his  foot 

The  hike's  perpetual  ripple ;  and  from  far, 

Bomt  on  the  modulating  gale,  was  heard 

Tlie  roaring  of  the  mountain  cataract . . 

A  l)lind  man  would  have  loved  the  lovely  spot 


Senena  by  her  Lady  led, 
Trembling,  but  not  reluctant     They  drew  nigh. 
Their  steps  unheard  upon  the  eUistic  moss. 
Till  pUyfolly  Ooervyl,  with  quick  touch. 
Ban  o'er  the  harp-strings.     At  the  sudden  sound 
He  rote. . .  Hath  then  thy  hand,  quoth  she,  O  Bard, 
Foffgot  Its  conning,  that  the  wind  should  be 
Thine  harper  ? . .  Come  1  one  strain  for  Britain's  sake ; 
And  let  the  theme  be  Woman  ! ...  He  replied. 
But  if  the  strain  offend,  O  Lady  fair, 
I   Blame  thoa  the  theme,  not  me ! . .  Then  to  the  harp 
He  sons,  •  •  Three  things  a  wise  man  will  not  trust, 
The  Wind,  the  Sunshine  of  an  April  day, 
And  Woman's  plighted  faith.     I  have  beheld 
The  Weathercock  upon  the  steeple-point 
Steady  from  mom  till  eve ;  and  I  have  seen 


to  be  plDCkt  ap,u  also  fbey  put  up  little  watch^houui  in  the 
■dddlc  of  thdr  fields.  In  which  they  or  their  biggest  children 
lodf*."— A««r  Waiiamt, 


«*  The  earyen  Crowe,  tliat  lothioRie  besit, 
Whkb  cries  against  the  rayne. 
Both  fbr  her  bewe  and  for  the  rest 

The  Devlll  resembleth  playne : 
And  as  with  gonnes  we  kill  the  crowe 

Pot  spoyling  our  releefe. 
The  Drrttl  so  must  we  orerthrowe 
Wkh  gunshot  oTbeleefb.*' 

Gaseoigne'a  Good-morrow. 


Bat  of  an  the  tflng^*"  la  America  who  warble  thrir  wood- 
aoces  vfU,  llw  f^ogs  are  the  most  eatraordinary. 

**  rnjieioii  as  1  was,**  says  a  traTeller,  *'  to  hear  something 
ectraoffdlaafy  fhm  these  animals,  I  confess  the  first  frog 
cooetft  I  heard  In  America  was  so  much  beyond  any  thing  I 
could  eOBCcHe  of  tho  powers  of  these  musicians,  that  I  was 
truly  aatoolalMd.  This  performance  was  alfretoo^  and  took 
place  on  the  I8tb  (April)  Instant,  in  a  large  swarop,  where 
there  were  at  least  ten  thousand  performers,  and,  t  really 
brieve,  not  two  exactly  In  the  same  pitch,  if  the  octave  can 
poaslbly  admit  of  so  many  divislonf ,  or  shakes  of  semitones. 
Ao  Hibernian  mosldan,  who,  like  myself,  wu  present  for 
the  flnt  ttmo  at  this  concert  of  antirmuie,  exclaimed,  *  By 
JsAos,  bat  tbey  stop  oat  of  tone  to  a  nicety !  * 

**  I  bare  been  slnee  Informed  by  an  amateur  who  resided 
many  years  la  this  eoontry,  and  made  this  species  of  music  his 
peculiar  study,  that  on  these  occasions  the  treble  Is  performed 


The  bees  go  forth  upon  an  April  mom. 
Secure  the  sunshine  will  not  end  in  showers ; 
But  when  was  Woman  true  7 

False  Bard  I  thereat. 
With  smile  of  playfiU  anger,  she  exclaim'd. 
False  Bard !  and  slanderous  song !    Were  such  thy 

thoughts 
Of  woman,  when  thy  youthfhl  lays  were  heard 
In  Heilyn's  hall  ?  . .  But  at  that  name  his  heart 
Leapt  and  his  cheek  with  sudden  flush  was  fired ; 
In  Heilyn's  hall,  quoth  he,  I  leara'd  the  song. 
There  was  a  Maid,  who  dwelt  among  the  hills 
Of  Arvon,  and  to  one  of  humbler  birth 
Had  pledged  her  troth ; . .  nor  rashly,  nor  beguiled, . . 
They  had  been  playmates  In  their  infhncy, 
And  she  in  all  his  thoughts  had  borne  a  part. 
And  all  bis  joys.     The  Moon  and  all  the  Stars 
Witness'd  their  mutual  vows ;  and  for  her  sake 
The  song  was  framed ;  for  in  the  fkce  of  day 
She  brolce  them. . .  But  her  name  ?  Goervyl  ask'd ; 
Quoth  he.  The  poet  loved  her  still  too  well. 
To  couple  it  with  shame. 

O  fkte  unjust 
Of  womankind !  she  cried ;  our  virtues  bloom. 
Like  violets,  in  shade  and  solitude. 
While  evil  eyes  hunt  all  our  fiiilings  out. 
For  evil  tongues  to  bmit  abroad  in  jest 
And  song  of  obloquy  I . .  I  knew  a  Maid, 
And  she  too  dwelt  in  Arvon,  and  she  too 
Loved  one  of  lowly  birth,  who  ill  repaid 
Her  spotless  faith  ;  for  he  to  111  reports. 
And  tales  of  falsehood  cunningly  devised, 
Lent  a  light  ear,  and  to  his  rival  left 
The  loathing  Bfaid.    The  wedding-4ay  arrived. 
The  harpers  and  the  gleemen,  tu  and  near. 
Came  to  the  wedding-feast ;  the  wedding-guests 


by  the  Tree  Frogs,  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  ipedet ; 
they  are  always  of  the  same  colour  as  the  hark  of  the  tree  they 
Inhabit,  and  their  note  Is  not  unlike  the  chirp  of  a  cridiet: 
the  next  In  sise  are  our  counter.tenors,  they  have  a  note 
resembling  the  setting  of  a  saw.  A  still  larger  species  sing 
tenor,  and  the  under  part  Is  supported  by  the  Boll  Frogs, 
wiiich  are  as  large  as  a  man's  foot,  and  bellow  out  the  bass  In 
a  tone  as  lotid  and  sonorous  as  that  of  the  animal  from  which 
they  take  their  name."  —  TrtneU  in  America,  tg  W.  Prieat^ 
Musician. 

"  I  have  often  thought"  says  this  lively  traveller.  *•  if  aa 
enthusiastic  cockney  of  weak  nerves,  who  had  never  been  oat 
of  the  sound  of  Bow.bell,  could  suddenly  be  conveyed  ttam 
his  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  nigiit.  and  laid  fast  asleep  In  an 
American  swamp,  he  would,  on  waking,  fancy  himself  in  the 
Infernal  r^ons :  his  first  sensations  would  be  fhmi  the  stings 
of  a  myriad  of  musqultoes ;  waking  with  the  smart,  his  ears 
would  be  assailed  with  the  horrid  noises  of  the  frogs ;  oo  lifting 
up  his  eyes  he  would  have  a  faint  view  of  the  night-hawks, 
fiapphig  their  ominous  wings  over  his  devoted  head,  visible 
only  from  the  glimmering  light  of  the  fire-flies,  which  he 
would  naturally  conclude  were  sparks  from  the  bottomlees 
pit.  Nothing  would  be  wanting  at  this  moment  to  oomplaca 
the  illusion,  but  one  of  those  dreadful  explosions  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  so  extravagantly  described  by  Lee  In  Oedipus. 
*  Call  you  these  peals  of  thunder  but  the  yawn  of  bellowing 
clouds  ?  by  Jove,  they  seem  to  me  the  world's  last  grooas, 
and  those  large  sheets  of  flame  its  last  blase  !  *  ** 

1  The  expression  Is  from  an  old  Spanish  writer:  **  Tanlan 
Instrumentos  de  diversas  maneru  de  la  musica,  de  pulso,  i 
flato,  6  tato,  6  vos.*'  —  Cronica  de  Pero  Hhto, 
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Were  come,  the  altar  drest,  the  bridemaids  met, 
The  fkther,  and  the  bridegroom,  and  the  priest 
Wait  for  the  bride.     But  she  the  while  did  oif 
Her  bridal  robes,  and  clipt  her  golden  locks, 
And  put  on  boy*s  attire,  through  wood  and  wild 
To  seek  her  own  true  love ;  and  over  sea. 
Forsaking  all  for  him,  she  followed  him, . . 
Nor  hoping  nor  deserving  fate  so  fidr ; 
And  at  his  side  she  stood,  and  heard  him  wrong 
Her  ftith  with  slanderous  tales ;  and  his  dull  eye. 
As  it  had  learnt  his  heart's  Ibrgetftilness, 
Knows  not  the  trembling  one,  who  even  now 
Teams  to  fbrgive  him  all  1 

He  tum*d,  he  knew 
The  blue-ejed  Maid,  who  fell  upon  his  breast 
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Hark  !  tram  the  towers  of  Aztlan  how  the  shouts 
Of  clamorous  joy  re-ring  I  the  rocks  and  hills 
Take  up  the  Joyftd  sound,  and  o*er  the  lake 
Boll  their  slow  echoes.  . .  Thou  art  beautiful  I 
Queen  of  the  Valley  I  thou  art  beautiful. 
Thy  walls,  like  silver,  sparkle  to  the  sun ; 
Melodious  wave  thy  groves,  thy  garden-sweets 
Enrich  the  pleasant  air,  upon  Uie  lake 
Lie  the  long  shadows  of  thy  towers,  and  high 
In  heaven  thy  temple-pyramids  arise. 
Upon  whose  summit  now,  fw  visible 
Against  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  Cross  of  Christ 
Proclaims  unto  the  nations  round  the  news 
Of  thy  redemption.     Thou  art  beautiful, 
Astlan  I  O  City  of  the  Cymbric  Prince  ! 
Long  mayest  thou  flourish  In  thy  beauty,  long 
Prosper  beneath  the  righteous  conqueror, 
Who  conquers  to  redeem  1  Long  years  of  peace 
And  happiness  await  thy  Lord  and  thee. 
Queen  of  the  Valley ! 

Hither  Joyftilly 
The  Hoamen  came  to  repossess  the  land 
Of  their  forefkthers.     JoyfUlly  the  youth 
Come  shouting,  with  acclaim  of  gratefiil  praise. 
Their  great  I>ellverer*s  name ;  the  old,  in  talk 
Of  other  days,  which  mingled  with  their  Joy 
Memory  of  many  a  hard  calamity,' 
And  thoughts  of  time  and  change,  and  human  life 
How  changefid  and  how  brief.    Prince  Madoc  met 
Erillyab  at  the  gate. .  .  Sister  and  Queen, 
Said  he,  htre  let  us  hold  united  reign, 
0*er  our  united  people ;  by  one  faith, 
One  Interest  bound,  and  closer  to  be  llnk'd 
By  laws  and  language  and  domestic  ties. 
Till  both  become  one  race,  for  ever  more 


1  *'  And  when  the  bnildert  laid  the  foundation  of  lh« 
Temple  of  the  Lord,  tbey  aet  the  Prlotc  In  thoir  apparel 
with  tnimpelt,  ani  ttao  Lavltaa  the  ions  of  Aiaph  with  cym* 
bait,  to  praise  tbo  Lord,  after  the  ordinance  of  Oarld  King  of 
Israel 

**  And  they  lang  together  by  courie  In  praising  and  giving 
thankg  unto  the  tiord,  because  be  U  good,  for  hit  mercy 
endureth  for  ever  toward  Israel.  And  all  the  people  ibouted 
with  a  great  shout  when  they  praised  the  lA)rd,  because  the 
foundation  of  tba  house  of  the  Lord  was  laid. 


Indissoltibly-  knit 

O  fHeiid,  she  cried. 
The  last  of  an  my  fkmily  am  I ; 
Tet  sure,  though  last,  the  happiest,  and  by-  Bn^vn 
Favoured  abundantly  above  them  tiL 
Dear  Friend,  and  brother  dear  1  cnou^  9&r  mt 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  shield  to  dwell. 
And  see  my  people,  by  thy  Ibstering  caK, 
Made  worthy  of  their  fortune.     Gradonsl^ 
Hath  the  Beloved  One  appointed  all. 
Educing  good  from  ill,  himself  being  good. 
Then  to  the  royal  palace  of  the  Kings 
Of  Aitkn,  Madoc  led  EriUyab, 
There  where  her  sires  had  held  tfaelr  mder  nlgn, 
To  pass  the  happy  remnant  of  her  yvan, 
Honour'd  and  loved  by  alL 

Kowhad  the 
Provided  for  defence,  disposing  aU 
As  though  a  ready  enemy  approach'd. 
But  flrom  Patamba  yet  no  army  moved; 
Four  Heralds  only,  by  the  King  dispatch'd. 
Drew  nigh  the  town.     The  Hoamen  as  ihej 
Knew  the  green  mantle  of  their  privflegr. 
The  symbols  which  they  bore,  an  arrow-potot 
Depress*d,  a  shield,  a  net,  which,  from  the  «rm 
Suspended,  held  their  food.     They  throogb  the  gxte 
Pass  with  permitted  entruce,  and  demand 
To  see  the  Ocean  Prince.     The  Conquerar 
Received  them,  and  the  elder  thus  began : 
Thus  to  the  White  King,  King  TuUdthlloa 
His  bidding  sends ;  such  greeting  as  tram  fee 
Foe  may  receive,  where  individual  hale 
Is  none,  but  honour  and  assured  esteem. 
And  what  were  firlendship  did  the  Gods  prnnft. 
The  King  of  Astlan  sends.     Oh  dream  not  tbov 
That  Astlan  is  subdued ;  nor  in  the  prMe 
Of  conquest  tempt  thy  fortune  f  Unprepared 
For  battle,  at  an  hour  of  festival. 
Her  children  were  surprised ;  and  thou  canal  tell 
How  perilously  they  maintain 'd  tha  km^  ' 

And  doubtful  strifle.    From  yonder  temi4e-mount 
Look  round  the  plain,  and  count  her  towns,  and  mart 
Her  countless  villages,  whose  habitants 
All  are  in  arms  against  thee !  Thinkest  thott 
To  root  them  fVom  the  land  ?  Or  wouMst  than  live, 
UarassM  by  night  and  day  with  endless  war. 
War  at  thy  gates ;  and  to  thy  chiMren  leave 
That  cune  for  their  inheritance  r . .  The 
Is  all  before  thee :  Go  in  peace,  and  choose 
Thy  dwelling-place.  North,  South,  or  East, 
Or  mount  again  thy  houses  of  the  sea 
And  seareh  the  waten.     Wbatsot^  thy  wants 
Demand,  will  Astlan  willingly  supply. 
Prepared  with  friendly  succour,  to  assist 
Thy  soon  departure.     Thus  TuhldtUtoo, 


**  But  nany  of  the  Prierts  and  Ltrilcs 
Ikthen,  who  were  ancient  bmi 
house,  when  the  IboadaUon  of  tida 
their  eyas  wept  with  a  load  votae  i  and 
with  Joy: 

**  So  that  the  people  could  not  diaccoi 
shout  ofjojr  fVom  the  noise  of  the  wet^ptng 
the  peo|de  shouted  with  a  lood 
beard  afbr  oa'*~Atra,  UL  10-11. 
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BcraembeiiDg  Us  old  ftiendship,  comueU  tbee ; 
Thus,  M  the  King  of  AxUao,  for  himself 
And  people,  be  oommiuid6.    If  obftinate, 
;   If  lilM  to  yw  own  wellkre,  ye  penist, 
(   Woe  to  ye,  wretcbes  1  to  the  armed  roan, 
I   Wbo  l»  tte  ftght  must  perish ;  to  the  wifi», 
Who  vainlj  on  her  husband's  aid  will  call ; 
Woe  to  the  babe  that  hangs  upon  the  breast. 
For  Astlan  comes  in  anger,  and  her  Gods 
,   Sparenone.1 

The  Con<|ueror  calmly  answer'd  him,. . 
By  ftwce  we  won  your  d^,  Asteca ; 
By  ibree  we  will  maintain  it :  . .  to  the  King 
Repeat  my  saying. . .  To  this  goodly  land 
Tour  fathers  came'for  an  abiding  place. 
Strangers  like  us,  but  not  like  us,  in  peace. 
Th^  ooqqucr'd  and  destroyed.     A  tyrant  race, 
Bloody  and  fidthless^  to  the  hills  they  droTe 
The  unoflending  children  of  the  vale, 
Andy  day  by  day,  in  cruel  sacriace 
Consumed  them.  God  hath  sent  the  Avengers  here  I 
IViowlUl  to  save  we  come,  and  to  destroy. 
When  Mercy  on  Destruction  calls  for  aid. 
Go  tell  your  nation  that  we  know  their  force. 
That  they  kaiow  ours  I  that  their  Patamba  soon 
Shall  All  like  Astlan ;  and  what  other  towns 
They  seek  in  flight,  shaU  like  Fatamba  fSsU : 
TiU  broken  in  their  strength  and  spirit-crush'd 
They  bow  the  knee,  or  leave  the  land  to  us, 
Its  worthier  Lords. 

If  this  be  thy  reply, 
Son  of  the  Ocean  1  said  the  mesaeuger. 
I  bid  thee.  In  the  King  of  Astlan's  name, 
Morty  4*a«~^      In  the  field  of  blood. 
Befoc  oar  multitudes  shall  trample  down 
Thy  mad  and  miserable  countrymen, 
Tohldthiton  havites  thee  to  the  strife       *;   \      « 
Of  equal  danger.     So  may  he  avenge 
Coaaocolalo,  or  like  him  in  death         r';^   .       . 
I>iKhaige  his  duty.  ^      • 

TeU  Tuhidthlton, 
ICadoc  repUed,  that  in  the  field  of  blood 
I  never  shunn'd  a  foe.    But  say  thou  to  him, 
I  wfU  not  seek  him  there,  against  his  life 
To  niae  the  hand  which  hath  been  Join'd  with  his 
In  peace  . .  With  that  the  Heralds  went  their  way ; 
Hor  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  they  turn, 
Bat  to  Fttamba  straight  they  journey  back. 
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I   Ths  martaien,  meantime,  at  Ririd's  will, 

I   Unreeve  the  rigging,  and  the  masts  they  strike ; 

And  now  ashore  they  haul  the  lighten'd  hulks, 
I    Tear  np  the  deck,  the  severed  planks  bear  off, 
'  Dfadeio  tlw  wcn-acailed  thnbersi  and  the  keel 
Minder:  then  to  the  lake^de 
tke  materlala,  where  the  Ocean  Lord 
BtaMlf  direeta  their  woik.    Twelve  vessels  there. 
Fitted  alike  to  catch  the  wind,  or  sweep 

^  "  JUtt  all  that  TOO  can,"  said  the  TImscallsat  to  Cortes  t 
"  the  yooaff  Ibafc  they  msf  not  bear  anni.  the  old  that  th^ 
give  cooiueL** — Bermal  Diax,  p.  56. 


With  oars  the  moveless  surlboe,  they  prepare; 
Lay  down  the  keel,  the  stern-post  rear,  and  fix 
The  strong-Qurved  timbers.     Others  from  the  wood 
Bring  the  tall  pines,  and  from  their  hissing  trunks  » 
Force,  by  the  aid  of  fire,  the  needful  gum  { 
Beneath  the  close-caulk'd  planks  its  odorous  stream 
They  pour ;  then,  last,  the  round-prqiecting  prows 
With  iron  arm,  and  launch,  in  uproar  loud 
Of  joy,  anticipating  victoiy. 
The  galleys  long  and  sharp.     The  masts  are  rear'd, 
The  sails  are  bent,  and  lo !  the  ready  barks 
Lie  on  the  lake. 

It  chanced,  the  Hoamen  found 
A  spy  of  Astlan,  and  before  the  Prince 
They  led  him.    But  when  Madoc  bade  him  tell. 
As  his  life-ransom,  what  his  nation's  force. 
And  what  their  plans ;  the  savage  answer'd  him, 
With  dark  and  sullen  eye  and  smile  of  wrath. 
If  aught  the  knowledge  of  my  country's  force 
Could  profit  thee,  be  sure,  ere  I  would  let 
My  tongue  play  traitor,  thou  shouldst  limb  ftooL  Umb 
Hew  met  and  make  each  separate  member  feel 
A  separate  agony  of  death.     O  Prince  1 
But  I  will  tell  ye  of  my  nation's  force. 
That  ye  may  know  and  tremble  at  your  doom  ; 
That  fear  may  half  subdue  ye  to  the  sword 
Of  vengeance. . .  Can  ye  count  the  stars  of  Heaven  ? 
The  waves  which  ruffle  o'er  the  lake  ?  the  leaves 
Swept  ftom.  the  autumnal  forest  ?  Can  ye  look 
Upon  the  eternal  snows  of  yonder  height. 
And  number  each  particular  flake  that  form'd 
The  mountain-mass  ? . .  so  numberless  they  come, 
Whoe'er  can  wield  the  sword,  or  burl  the  lanoe. 
Or  aim  the  arrow ;  from  the  growing  boy, 
Ambitious  of  the  battle,  to  the  old  man. 
Who  to  revenge  his  country  and  his  Gods 
Hastens,  and  then  to  die.    By  land  they  come; 
And  years  must  pass  away  ere  on  their  path 
The  grass  again  will  grow :  they  come  by  lake; 
And  ye  shall  see  the  shoals  of  their  canoes 
Darken  the  waters.     Strangers  1  when  our  Gods 
Have  conquer'd,  when  ye  lie  upon  the  Stone 
Of  Sacrifice  extended  one  by  one. 
Half  of  our  armies  cannot  taste  your  flesh. 
Though  given  in  equal  shares,  and  every  share 
Minced  like  a  nestling's  food  I 

Madoc  replied. 
Asteca,  we  are  few ;  but  through  the  woods 
The  Lion  walks  alone.     The  lesser  fowls 
Flock  multitudinous  in  heaven,  and  fly 
Before  the  eagle's  coming.     We  are  few  ^ 
And  yet  thy  nation  hath  experienced  us 
Enough  for  conquest.     Tell  thy  countrymen^ 
We  can  maintain  the  city  which  we  won. 

r  1 

So  saying  he  tum'd  away,  nuoiced  at  heart 
To  know  himself  alike  by  lake  or  land 
Prepared  to  meet  their  power.  ;. 

The  Ikteftil  day  .    i 
I>raws  on ;  by  night  the  Aiteoas  embark.  • 
At  day^brcak  fhxn  Patamba  they  set'  forth, 
From  every  creek  and  inlet  of  the  lake. 
All  moving  towards  Astlan  ;  safoly  thus 
Weening  to  reach  the  plain  before  her  walls. 
And  fresh  for  battle.     Shine  thou  forth,  O  Sun  r  ' 
Shine  fairly  forth  upon  a  scene  so  fair  1 
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Their  thousand  boats,  and  the  ten  thousand  oars 
From  whose  broad  bowls  the  waters  fall  and  flash. 
And  twice  ten  thousand  feather'd  helms,  and  shields, 
Glittering  with  gold  and  scarlet  plumery. 
Onward  they  come  with  song  and  swelling  horn ; 
While,  louder  than  all  voice  and  instrument. 
The  dash  of  their  ten  thousand  oars,  from  shore 
To  shore  and  hill  to  hill,  re-echoing  rolls. 
In  undistinguishable  peals  of  sound 
And  endless  echo.     On  the  other  side 
Advance  the  British  barks;  the  freshening  breeie 
Fills  the  broad  sail,  around  the  rushing  keel 
The  waters  sing,  while  proudly  they  sail  on 
Lords  of  the  water.     Shine  thou  forth,  O  Sun  I 
Shine  forth  upon  their  hour  of  victory  I 

Onward  the  Cymry  speed.     The  Astecas, 
Though  wondering  at  that  unexpected  sight. 
Bravely  made  on  to  meet  them,  seised  their  bows, 
And  shower*d,  like  rain,  upon  the  pavaised  barks. 
The  rattling  shafts.  Strong  blows  the  auspicious  gale ; 
Madoc,  the  Lord  of  Ocean,  leads  the  way  ; 
He  holds  the  hehn ;  the  galley  where  he  guides 
Flies  on,  and  tuil  upon  the  first  canoe 
Drives  shattering;  midway  its  long  length  it  struck, 
And  o*er  the  wreck  with  unimpeded  force 
Dashes  among  the  fleet    The  astonish'd  men 
Case  in  inactive  terror.    They  behold 
Their  splinter'd  vessels  floating  all  around. 
Their  warriors  struggling  in  the  lake,  with  arms 
Experienced  in  the  battle  vainly  now. 
Dismay*d  they  drop  their  bows,  and  cast  away 
Their  unavailing  spears,  and  take  to  flight. 
Before  the  Masters  of  the  Elements, 
Who  rode  the  waters,  and  who  made  the  winds 
Wing  them  to  vengeance !  Forward  now  they  bend. 
And  backward  then,  with  strenuous  strain  of  arm. 
Press  the  broad  paddle. . .  Hope  of  victory 
Was  none,  nor  of  defence,  nor  of  revenge. 
To  sweeten  death.     Toward  the  shore  they  speed, 
Toward  the  shore  they  lift  their  longing  eyes  s . . 
O  fools,  to  meet  on  their  own  element 
The  Sons  of  Ocean ! . .  Could  they  but  aland 
Set  foot,  the  strife  were  equal,  or  to  die 
Less  dreadful.    But,  as  if  with  wings  of  whid. 
On  fly  the  British  barks ! . .  the  fkvouring  breese 
Blows  strong ; . .  far,  far  behind  their  roaring  keels 
Lies  the  long  line  of  foam ;  the  helm  directs 
Their  force ;  they  move  as  with  the  limbs  of  life. 
Obedient  to  the  will  that  governs  them. 
Where'er  they  pass,  the  crashing  shock  is  heard, 
The  dash  of  broken  waters,  and  the  cry 
Of  sinking  multitudes.    Here  one  plies  fast 
The  practised  limbs  of  youth,  but  o'er  his  head 
The  galley  drives';  one  follows  a  canoe 
With  skill  availing  only  to  prolong 
Suflferlng ;  another,  as  with  wiser  aim 
He  swims  across,  to  meet  his  coming  fHends, 
Stunn'd  by  the  hasty  and  unheeding  oar. 
Sinks  senseless  to  the  depths.     Lo  1  yonder  boat 
Oraspt  by  the  thronging  strugglers ;  its  light  length 
Tields  to  the  overbearing  weight,  and  all 
Share  the  same  ruin.     Here  another  shows 
Cmeler  contest,  where  the  crew  hack  off 
The  hands  that  hang  for  life  upon  its  side. 
Lest  altogether  perish ;  then  in  vain 


The  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  prays  for 
Imperious  self  controuls  all  other  thoughts ; 
And  still  they  deal  around  unnatural  wounds. 
When  the  stxxmg  bark  of  Britain  over  all 
Sails  in  the  path  of  death. . .  God  of  the  Lake, 
Tlaloc  I  and  thou,  O  AJauh,  green-robed  Queen ! 
How  many  a  wretch,  in  dying  agonies. 
Invoked  ye  in  the  misery  of  that  day ! 
Long  after,  on  the  tainted  lake,  the  dead 
Welter'd ;  there,  perch'd  upon  his  floating  prey. 
The  vulture  fed  in  daylight;  and  the  wolves. 
Assembled  at  their  banquet  round  its  banks. 
Disturbed  the  midnight  with  thdr  howl  ofjoy. 
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Thkkx  was  mourning  in  Patamba ;  the  noctb  wind 
Blew  o'er  the  lake,  and  drifted  to  the  shore 
The  floating  wreck  and  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Then  on  the  shore  the  mother  might  be  seen* 
Seeking  her  child ;  the  fother  to  the  tomb. 
With  limbs  too  weak  for  that  unhappy  weight. 
Bearing  the  bloated  body  of  his  son ; 
The  wife,  who,  in  expectant  agcmy, 
Watch'd  the  black  carcass  on  the  coming  wmve. 

• 

On  every  brow  terror  was  legible. 
Anguish  in  every  eye.     There  was  not  one 
Who  in  the  general  ruin  did  not  share 
Peculiar  grief,  and  In  his  country's  loss 
Lament  some  dear  one  dead.     Along  the  lake 
The  frequent  funeral-piles,  for  many  a  day. 
With  the  noon-light  their  melancholy  flames 
Dimly  commingled ;  while  the  mourners  stood. 
Watching  the  pile,  to  feed  the  lingering  flic. 
As  slowly  it  consumed  the  watery  corpse. 

Thou  didst  not  fear,  young  TIalala !  thy  aoul, 
Unconquer'd  and  unconquerable,  rose 
Superior  to  its  fortune.     When  the  Chlrfk 
Hung  their  d^ected  heads,  as  men  subdued 
In  spirit,  then  didst  thou,  Tuhidthiton, 
Calm  in  the  hour  of  evil,  still  maintain 
Thy  even  courage.     They  fhxn  man  to  man 
Go,  with  the  mourners  mourning,  and  by  grkf 
Exciting  rage,  till,  at  the  promised  flght. 
The  hope  of  vengeance,  a  ferocious  joy 
Flash'd  in  the  eyes  which  glisten'd  still  with  tears 
Of  tender  memory.     To  the  brave  they  spake 
Of  Aatlan's  strength, . .  for  Astlan  still  was  Strang. . . 
The  late  defieat,  . .  not  there  by  manly  might. 
By  honourable  valour,  by  the  force 
Of  arms  subdued,  shame  aggravated  loss ; 
The  White  Men  fh>m  the  waters  came,  perchance 
Sons  of  the  Ocean,  by  their  parent  Gods 
Aided,  and  oonqueron  not  by  human  sklU. 
When  man  met  roan,  when  in  the  field  of  Agist 
The  soldier  on  firm  earth  should  plant  his  fool. 
Then  would  the  trial  be,  the  struggle  then. 
The  glory,  the  revenge. 

T^toiomoc 
Alike  unbroken  by  defirat,  endured 
The  evil  day;  but  in  his  sullen  mind 
Work'd  thoughts  of  other  vengeance.     He  the  Klri 
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SomnooM  sptrt  frcMn  all,  with  Tlalala, 

And  thui  advlaed  them :  Wr  hAve  vainly  tried 

The  war ;  these  mighty  Strangen  will  not  yield 

T6  mortal  ttiragth ;  yet  shall  they  be  cut  off 

So  ye  win  heed  my  ooanaeU  and  to  fbree 

Add  wiadom'b  aid.     Put  on  a  fHendly  fh>nt ; 

Send  to  their  Prince  the  messenger  of  peace ; 

He  will  beliere  our  words :  he  will  forgive 

The  part; . .  the  offender  may.  So  days  and  months, 

Tea,  years,  if  needful,  will  we  wear  a  fkce 

Of  fricndUneas,  till  some  (It  hour  arrive. 

When  we  may  fire  their  dwellings  in  the  night. 

Or  mingle  poison  in  their  cups  of  mirth. 

The  warrior,  from  whose  force  the  Lion  flies. 

Falls  by  the  Serpent's  tooth. 

Thou  speakest  well, 
TIalala  anvwer'd ;  but  my  spirit  111 
Can  brook  revenge  delay'd. 

The  Priest  then  tum'd 
His  small  and  glittering  eye  toward  the  King ; 
But  oo  the  Monarch's  mild  and  manly  brow 
A  meaning  sate,  which  made  that  crafty  eye 
Bend,  quickly  abash'd.    While  yet  I  was  a  child, 
Replied  the  King  of  Aitlan,  on  my  heart 
My  fiither  laid  two  precepts.    Boy,  be  brave  I 
So,  in  the  midnight  battle,  shalt  thou  meet, 
Fearless,  the  sudden  foe.     Boy,  let  thy  lips 
Be  dean  fknm  ftlsehood  I  in  the  mid-day  sun. 
So  never  shalt  thou  need  fkom  mortal  man 
To  turn  thy  guilty  face.     Tesoiomoc, 
Holy  I  keep  the  lessous  of  my  sire. 

But  if  the  enemy,  with  their  dreadful  arms. 
Again,  said  TIalala, . .  If  again  the  Gods 
Will  our  defeat,  Tuhldthiton  replied. 
Tain  Is  It  for  the  feeble  power  of  man 
To  strive  against  their  will.     I  augure  not 
Of  ni,  young  Tiger !  but  If  ill  betide. 
The  land  is  all  before  us.     Let  me  hear 
Of  perfidy  and  serpent-wiles  no  more ! 
In  the  noon-day  war,  and  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
I  meet  my  foes.     Let  Aatlan  follow  me ; 
And  If  one  man  of  all  her  multitudes 
Shall  better  play  the  warrior  in  that  hour. 
Be  his  the  sceptre  I    But  if  the  people  fear 
The  perilous  strife,  and  own  themselves  subdued. 
Let  ua  depart  I    The  universal  Sun 
Confines  not  to  one  land  his  partial  beams ; 
Kor  is  man  rooted,  like  a  tree,  whose  seed 
The  winds  on  some  ungenial  soil  have  cast. 
There  where  he  cannot  prosper. 

The  dark  Priest 
Concealed  revengeful  anger,  and  replied. 
Let  the  King's  will  be  done !    An  aweful  day 
Draws  on ;  the  Circle  of  the  Tears  is  full ;  > 
We  tremble  for  the  event    The  times  are  strange ; 
There  are  portentous  changes  in  the  world ; 
Perchance  Its  end  Is  come. 

Be  it  thy  care. 
Priest  of  the  Gods,  to  see  the  needftil  rites 
Duly  pefform'd,  Tuhidthiton  replied. 
On  the  third  day,  if  yonder  Lord  of  Light 


>  Torqacroada,  1.  x.  c.  33.     The  traditton  of  the  Fhe 
SaM  it  related  toy  Clavlgaro :  the  origin  of  the  prtsent  by  the 


Begin  the  Circle  of  the  Tears.anew, 
Again  we  march  to  war. 

One  day  is  past ; 
Another  day  comes  on.     At  eariiest  dawn 
Then  was  there  heard  through  all  Patamba*8  streeta 
The  warning  voice  . .  Woe !   woe !   the  Sun  hath 

reach'd 
The  limits  of  his  course ;  he  hath  fulfill'd 
The  appobited  cycle  1 . .  Fast,  and  weep,  and  pray, . . 
Four  Suns  have  perish'd, . .  ftst,  and  weep,  and  pray, 
Lest  the  fifth  perith  also.     On  the  first 
The  fioods  arose ;  the  waters  of  the  heavens. 
Bursting  their  everhuUng  boundaries, 
Whelm'd  In  one  deluge  earth  and  sea  and  sky. 
And  quench'd  Its  orb  of  fire.     The  second  Sun 
Then  had  its  birth,  and  ran  its  round  of  years ; 
Till  having  reach'd  its  date,  it  fell  tnm  heaven. 
And  crush'd  the  race  of  men.     Another  life 
The  Gods  assign'd  to  Nature ;  the  third  Sun 
Form'd  the  celestial  circle ;  then  its  fiames 
Burst  forth,  and  overspread  earth,  sea,  and  sky. 
Deluging  the  wide  universe  with  fire. 
Till  all  things  were  consumed,  and  its  own  fiames 
Fed  on  itself,  and  spent  themselves,  and  all 
Was  vacancy  and  darkness.     Tet  again 
The  World  had  being,  and  another  Sun 
BoU'd  round  the  path  of  Heaven.   That  perish'd  too : 
The  mighty  Whirlwinds  rose,  and  fiu*  away 
Scatter'd  its  dying  fiames.     The  fifth  was  bom ; 
The  fifth  to-day  completes  Its  destined  course. 
Perchance  to  rise  no  more.     O  Astlan,  fast 
And  pray  1  the  Cycle  of  the  Tears  is  tail  1 

Thus  through  Patamba  did  the  ominous  voice 
Exhort  the  people.     Fervent  vows  all  day 
Were  made,  with  loud  lament ;  in  every  fimc, 
In  every  dwelling-place  of  man,  were  prayers. 
The  supplications  of  the  affrighted  heart. 
Earnestly  offered  up  with  tears  and  groans. 
So  pass'd  the  forenoon ;  and  when  now  the  Sun 
Sloped  fh)m  his  southern  height  the  downward  way 
Of  Heaven,  again  the  ominous  wamer  cried. 
Woe  I  woe  1  the  Cycle  of  the  Tears  is  fidl  I 
Quench  every  fire  1    Extinguish  every  light ! 
And  every  fire  was  quench'd,  and  every  light 
Extinguish'd  at  the  voice. 

Meantime  the  Priests 
Began  the  rites.  They  gash'd  themselves,  and  plunged 
Into  the  sacred  pond  of  Esapan, 
Till  the  clear  water,  on  whose  bed  of  sand 
The  sunbeams  sparkled  late,  opaque  with  blood. 
On  its  black  surface  mirror'd  all  things  round. 
The  children  of  the  temple,  in  long  search. 
Had  gather'd  for  the  service  of  this  day 
All  venomous  things  that  fiy,  or  wind  their  path 
With  sinuous  trail,  or  crawl  on  reptile  feet 
These  in  one  cauldron,  o'er  the  sacred  fire 
They  scorch,  till  of  the  loathsome  living  tribes. 
Who,  writhing  In  their  burning  agonies, 
Fix  on  each  other  ill-directed  wounds. 
Ashes  alone  are  left.     In  infimts'  blood 
They  mix  the  infernal  unction,  and  the  Priests 


Mme  author,  and  by  Torquemada,  1.  vi.  c.  4% ;  the  whole  of 
the  ceremonies  is  accurately  stated. 
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Anoint  theinieWef  therewiUi. 

Lot  from Uie South 
Tbe  Orb  of  Qlory  bis  regardless  way 
Holds  on.    Again  Pmtamba's  streets  ncdve 
The  ominous  Toioe, « .  Woe  I  woe !  the  Sun  punuet 
His  journey  to  the  limits  of  his  course ! 
Let  every  man  in  darkness  yeil  his  wife ; 
Veil  every  maiden's  iisce ;  let  every  child 
Be  hid  in  darknes^  there  to  weep  and  pray. 
That  they  may  see  again  the  birth  of  light  I 
They  heard,  and  every  husband  yeil'd  his  wife 
In  darkness ;  every  maiden's  face  was  veil'd ; 
The  children  were  in  darkness  led  to  pray, 
That  they  might  see  the  birth  of  light  once  more. 

Westward  the  Sun  proceeds;  the  tall  tree  casts 
A  longer  shade ;  the  night-eyed  insect  tribes 
Wake  to  their  portion  of  the  circling  hours ; 
The  watsr-fbwl,  retiring  to  the  shore, 
Sweep  in  long  files  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
Then  from  Patamba  to  the  sacred  mount 
The  Priests  go  forth ;  but  not  with  songs  of  joy. 
Nor  cheerful  instruments  they  go^  nor  train 
Of  festive  followers ;  silent  and  alone, 
Leading  one  victim  to  his  dreadful  death. 
They  to  the  mountain-flummit  wend  thefar  way. 

On  the  south  shore,  and  level  with  the  lake, 
Patamba  stood ;  westward  were  seen  the  walls 
Of  Astlan  rising  on  a  gentle  slope; 
Southward  the  plain  extended  far  and  wide ; 
To  the  east  the  mountain*boundary  began, 
And  there  the  sacred  mountain  rear'd  its  head ; 
Above  the  neighbouring  heights,  its  lofty  peak 
Was  visible  ftr  oft     In  the  vale  below, 
Along  the  level  borders  of  the  lake. 
The  assembled  Astecas,  with  wlstfUl  eye, 
Gaie  on  tba  sacred  summit,  hoping  there 
Soon  to  behold  the  fire  of  sacrlfloe 
Arise,  sure  omen  of  continued  light. 
The  Pabas  to  the  sacred  peak  begin 
Their  way,  and  as  they  go,  with  ancient  aongs 
Hymn  the  departed  Sun. 

O  Light  of  Life 
Tet  once  again  arise  1  yet  onor  again 
Commence  thy  courae  of  glory  1  Time  hath  seen 
Four  generations  of  mankind  destroy'd. 
When  the  Ibor  Suns  expired ;  oh,  let  not  thou* 
Human  thyself  of  yore,  the  human  race 
y<anguish  and  die  In  darkness  I 

The  fourth  Sun 

Had  pcrish'd ;  tor  the  mighty  Whirlwinds  rose, 
And  swept  it*  with  the  dust  of  the  shattered  world. 
Into  the  great  abyaa.     The  eternal  Qods 
BuiU  a  new  World,  and  to  a  Hero  race 
Assign'd  it  for  their  goodly  dwelUng-plaoe ; 
And  shedding  on  the  bones  of  the  destroy'd 
A  qulckeiring  dew,  tmtn  them,  as  from  a  seed, 
U^k  la  new  race  of  human-kind  spring  up. 
The  menials  of  the  Heroes  bom  of  Heaven, 
But  in  the  firmament  no  orb  of  day 
Perform'd  its  course ;  Nature  was  blind ;  the  fount 
Of  Agbt  bad  ceased  to  flow;  the  eye  of  Heaven 
Was  qurncb'd  in  darkness.    In  the  sad  obscure. 
The  earth-possessors  to  their  parent  Qods 
t^y'd  for  another  Sun,  their  bidding  heard. 


And  in  obedience  niaed  a  <i— ing  pUcL 
Hopeful  they  circled  It,  when  frpm  abov* 
The  voice  of  the  Invisible  prodaimVI, 
That  he  who  bravely  plunged  amid  the  flre 
Should  live  again  in  heaven,  and  there  ahfaae 
The  Sun  of  the  young  World.    The  Hero  lao 
Grew  pale,  and  from  tlie  fiery  trial  shrunk. 
Thou,  Nahuastin,  thou,  O  mortal  bom, 
Heardest !  thy  heart  was  strong*  the 
Their  victim,  and  the  humbled  Heroea 
The  orient  sky,  with  amilea  of  rosy  Joy, 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  new-born  God. 
O  human  once,  now  let  not  human<Jdad 
tAUguish,  and  die  in  darkness  I 

In  the  Bait 
Then  didst  thou  pause  to  see  the  Hero 
Perish.    In  vain,  with  impious  aims,  they 
Against  thy  will ;  in  vain  against  thine  mb 
They  shot  their  shafts;  the  arrows  of  ttdr 
Fell  on  themselves ;  they  perish'd,  to  thy 
So  perish  still  thine  impious  enemies, 
O  Lord  of  Day  I    But  to  the  race  devout. 
Who  offer  up  their  morning  sacrifice. 
Honouring  thy  godhead,  and  with  morning 
And  with  the  Joy  of  music  and  of  dance. 
Welcome  thy  glad  uprise, . .  to  them,  O  Sob* 
Still  let  the  fountain-streama  of  splendoor 
StUI  smile  on  them  propitious,  thou  whose 
Is  light  and  life  and  Joyance !     Once  again. 
Parent  of  Being,  Prince  of  Glory,  rise. 
Begin  thy  course  of  beauty  once  again ! 


Such  was  their  ancient  song,  aa  up  the  kelgibt 
Slowly  they  wound  their  way.    The  multitad* 
Beneath  repeat  the  strain ;  with  feavful  cyca 
They  watch  the  spreading  gloriea  of  the  west  I 
And  when  at  length  the  hastening  orb  hath  amk 
Below  the  plain,  soch  sinking  at  the  heart 
They  feel,  as  he  who  hopeless  of  ntnm 
From  his  dear  home  departs.     StUI  on  the  Vg^ 
The  last  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west* 
Their  looks  are  fasten'd,  tiU  the  chwds  of  nlRiC 
Roll  on,  and  close  in  darkness  the  whole  bcni 
Then  ceased  their  songs ;  then  o'er  the 
No  voice  of  man  was  heard.     Silent  and  stiB 
They  stood,  all  tum'd  toward  the  east,  to  liopa 
There  on  the  holy  mountain  to  behold 
The  sacred  fire,  and  know  that  onee  a^Jn 
The  Sun  begins  his  stated  round  of  years. 

The  Moon  arose;  she  shone  upon  the  lake. 
Which  lay  one  smooth  expanse  of  silver  Ught ! 
She  shone  upon  the  hills  and  rocks,  and  cast 
Upon  their  hollows  and  their  hidden  glens 
A  blacker  depth  of  shade.     Who  then  look'd 
Beholding  all  that  mighty  multitude. 
Felt  yet  severer  awt, . .  so  solemnly  stUI 
The  thronging  thousands  stood.  The 
That  rustled  In  the  reeds ;  the  little 
That  rippled  to  the  shore  and  left  no 
Sent  its  low  murmurs  Ikr. 

Meantime  the  Prkrts 
Have  stretch'd  their  victim  on  the  "**^f*^in^tiy  ^ 
A  miserable  man,  his  breast  Is  baifw 
Barafor  the  death  that  waits  him;  hatsmh^ii 
Blay  these  inflict  the  Mow  of  mmuy.     MM 
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On  bis  bare  breatt^  tbe  csdar  boo^  are  laid  ; 
On  bis  bare  bna<,  diy  wedge  and  odorous  gums 
laid  ready  to  reodvie  the  aacred  spark. 
And  blase,  to  bacald  tbe  aacending  Sun, 
Upon  hte  Uifteff  altar.     Bound  the  wretch 
Tbe  <"^*— — *  mhiiattrs  of  rites  aocurst 
Stand,  and  «spect  the  signal  when  to  strike 
Tbe  seed  of  fire.     Their  Chief;  Tesoaomoc, 
Aiart  tnuk  «il,  upon  the  pinnacle 
Of  thai  highoMNiDtain,  eastward  turns  his  eyes ; 
For  now  tbe  bonr  draws  nigh,  and  speedily 
He  looks  to  tee  the  flnt  fidnt  dawn  of  day 
Break  tbnmgb  tbe  orient  sky. 

Impatiently 
Tbe  mnltttiide  await  the  happy  sign. 
Vaog  bath  the  midnight  pass'd,  and  eiwry  boor. 
Tea,  evarymoment,  to  their  torturing  fears 
Seem'd  lengtben'd  out,  insufflsrably  long 
Hilrat  tkey  stood,  and  breathless  in  suspense. 
Tbe  bneae  had  fUlen :  no  stirring  breat)^  of  wind 
Hustled  tbe  reeds.    OppressiTey  motionless. 
It  was  a  labour  and  a  pain  to  breathe 
Tbe  dose,  hot,  heavy  air. .  .Haric !  firom  the  woods 
The  kowl  of  their  wiU  tenantol  and  tbe  birds, . . 
Tbe  day-birds»  ia  blind  dartness  fluttering^ 
FeaiAil  to  icat,  uttering  portentous  cries  ! 
Anon,  tlH  sound  of  distant  thunders  came : 
They  1^  beneath  their  feet     Earth  shakes  and 


And  lo !  upon  the  sacred  mountain's  Um^ 

Tbe  Ugbt. .  tbe  mighty  ibumel  A  cataract 

Of  ftre  bunts  upward  from  the  mountain  head, .  . 

High, . .  high, . .  it  shoots  I  tbe  Uquid  Are  boils  out ; 

It  streams  to  torrents  down !  Teiosomoc 

Bdiolds  tbe  judgement :  wretebed, . .  wretched  man. 

On  tbe  upOMMt  ptonade  he  stands,  and  sees 

Tbe  lawLfloods  beneath  Urn :  and  his  hour 

U  come.     The  ilery  shower,  descending,  heaps 

Bed  ashes  round ;  they  fidl  like  drifted  snows, 

And  bisy  and  consume  the  accursed  Priest. 


The  Tempest  Is  abroad.     Fierce  firom  the  North 
A  wind  nptears  the  lake,  whose  lowest  depths 
Eock»  wMIe  ooomlsions  shake  the  solid  eaith. 
Where  is  Itetamba  f  where  the  multitudes 
Who  thxemtfA  her  level  shores  ?  The  mighty  Lake 
Bath  burst  its  bounds,  and  yon  wide  valley  roars, 
A  troubled  sea,  before  the  rolling  storm. 


THB  KIQBATION   OF   THE  AZTECAS. 

Twa  storm  bath  ceased ;  but  stni  tbe  lava-tides 
Bott  down  tbe  meontato-side  in  streams  of  fire ; 
Down  to  tbe  lake  tbey  roll,  and  yet  roll  on, 
An  bnxBing,  through  the  waters.     Heaven  above 
Wamt  fMnd  the  burning  mount,  and  fiery  clouds 
Scour  through  tbe  Mack  and  stariess  firmament 
far  €fK,  the  Eiigle^  in  her  mountain-nest, 

t  My  exeom  far  this  hitlgnificant  sgeaqr.  m  I  fesr  It  wUl 
be  tfaoacbC  aot  be,  that  the  laet  itself  Is  hUtoricalljr  true ; 
^  mtam  of  tU§  oneo  the  Astecas  were  induced  to  quit  their 
secies  of  calunitles.  Tbe  leader  who  bad 
C*  infinanee  theas  was  Hahsiton,  a  name 


Lies  watching  in  alarm,  with  steady  eye, 
Tbe  midnight  ladiance. 

But  the  storm  bath  ceased ; 
The  earth  Is  still ; . .  and  lo  i  while  yet  tbe  dawn 
Is  struggUng  through  tbe  eastern  cloud,  tbe  barks 
Of  Madoc  on  the  lake  I 

What  man  is  he 
On  yonder  cng,  all  dripping  fW>m  the  flood 
Who  hath  escaped  its  fbrce  7    He  lies  along, 
Now  near  exhaust  with  self-preserving  tofl. 
And  still  bis  eye  dwells  on  the  spreading  vraves, 
Where  late  the  multitudes  of  Astlan  stood, 
Collected  in  th^r  strength.    It  is  the  King 
Of  Astlan,  who,  extended  on  the  rock. 
Looks  vainly  for  his  people.     He  beholds 
The  barks  of  Madock  plying  to  preserve 
The  strugglen ; . .  but  bow  few  I  upon  the  crags 
Which  verge  the  northern  shore,  upon  the  heights 
Eastward,  how  few  have  reftiged  I  Then  the  King 
Almost  repented  him  of  life  preserved. 
And  wished  the  waves  bad  whelmed  him,  or  tbe  sword 
Fallen  on  him,  ere  this  ill,  this  wretchedness, 
This  desolation.     Spirit-troubled  thus. 
He  call'd  to  mind  how,  fhmi  the  first,  his  heart 
Inclined  to  peace,  and  bow  reluctantly, 
Obedient  to  tbe  Pabas  and  thefa-  Gods, 
Had  he  to  this  unhappy  war  been  driven. 
All  now  was  ended  :  It  remain*d  to  yield. 
To  obey  the  inevitable  will  of  Heaven, 
From  Astlan  to  depart     As  thus  he  mused, 
A  Bird,  upon  a  bough  which  overhung 
Tbe  rock,  as  though  in  echo  to  his  thought. 
Cried  out, . .  Depart  I  depart  I  fbr  so  the  note, 
Articulately  in  his  native  tongue, 
Spake  to  the  Axteca.  ^      The  King  looked  up ; 
The  hour,  the  horrors  round  him,  bad  impressed 
Feelings  and  fears  well  fitted  to  receive 
All  superstition ;  and  the  voice  which  cried. 
Depart !  depart  I  seem'd  like  the  volee  of  fato. 
He  thought,  perhaps  Coanocottin's  soul, 
Descending  from  bis  blissfVil  balls  in  tbe  hour 
Of  evil  thus  to  oomfbrt  and  advise, 
Hover'd  above  him. 

Lo  !  toward  tbe  rock, 
Oaring  with  feeble  arms  bis  difllcult  way, 
A  warrior  struggles ;  he  hath  reaebM  the  rock. 
Hath  graspt  it,  bat  bis  strength,  exhausted,  ftifls 
To  lift  fafan  from  tbe  depth.     Tbe  King  descends 
Timely  in  aid ;  he  holds  the  fceble  one 
By  his  long  locks,  and  on  tbe  safety-place 
Lands  him.     He,  panting,  firom  his  clotted  hair 
Shook  tbe  thick  waters,  from  his  forehead  wiped 
The  blinding  drops ;  on  his  preserver^  face 
Then  look'd,  and  knew  the  King.     Then  TIalala 
F\e]l  on  hb  neck,  and  groanM.   They  laid  them  down 
In  silence,  for  their  hearts  were  fUll  of  woe. 

Tbe  sun  came  fbrth,  it  shotte  upon  tbe  rock ; 
They  felt  the  kindly  beams ;  their  strengtben'd  Mood ' 
Flow'd  with  a  flneer  action.     They  arose, 

whidi  I  have  altered  to  Yuhldthlton  for  the  sake  of  euphonjr ; 
the  note  of  the  bird  is  expressed  In  Spanish  and  Italian  tbas, 
tAui;  the  orjr  of  tbe  pentkit  cannot  be  better  expressed.  -•• 
Torquemadfi,  1.  H.  c.  I.    Ctae^cro. 
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And  look*d  arotrnd,  If  aught  of  hope  might  meet 
Their  prospect.     On  the  lake  the  galleys  plied 
Their  toil  successHilly,  ever  to  the  shore 
Bearing  their  rescued  charge :  the  eastern  heights, 
Rightward  and  leftward  of  the  fiery  mount. 
Were  throng'd  with  fugitives,  whose  growing  crowds 
Speckled  the  ascent     Then  Tlalala  took  hope, 
And  his  young  heart,  reviving,  re-assumed 
Its  wonted  vigour.     Let  us  to  the  heights. 
He  cried ; . .  all  is  not  lost,  Tuhidthiton  I 
When  they  behold  thy  countenance,  the  sight 
Will  cheer  them  in  their  woe,  an^  they  will  bless   * 
Tbe  Gods  of  Axtlan. 

To  the  heights  they  went ; 
And  when  the  remnant  of  the  people  saw 
Tuhidthiton  preserved,  such  comfort  then 
They  felt,  as  utter  wretchedness  can  feel, 
That  only  gives  grief  utterance,  only  speaks 
In  groans  and  recollections  of  the  past. 
He  look'd  around  ;  a  multitude  was  there, . . 
But  where  the  strength  of  Aztlan  ?  where  her  hosts  ? 
Her  marshaird  myriads  where,  whom  yester  Sun 
Had  seen  in  arms  array'd,  in  spirit  high, 
AOghty  in  youth  and  courage  ?  . .  What  were  these, 
This  remnant  of  the  people  ?  Women  most. 
Who  from  Patamba  when  the  shock  began 
Ban  with  their  infimts ;  widow*d  now,  yet  each 
Among  the  few  who  from  the  Uke  escaped. 
Wandering  with  eager  eyes  and  wretched  hope. 
The  King  beheld  and  groan'd ;  against  a  tree 
He  leant,  and  bow'd  his  head,  subdued  of  soul. 

Meantime,  amid  the  crowd,  doth  TlaUda 
Seek  Ibr  his  wife  and  boy.    In  vain  he  seeks 
nanquel  there ;  in  vain  for  her  he  asks ; 
A  troubled  look,  a  melancholy  eye, 
A  silent  motion  of  the  hopeless  head. 
These  answer  him.    But  Tlalala  represt 
His  anguish,  and  he  call'd  upon  the  King  i . . 
Tuhidthiton  I  thou  seest  thy  people  left  ; 
Their  fhte  must  be  determined ;  they  are  here 
Houseless  and  wanting  food. 

The  King  look'd  up, . . 
It  is  determined,  Tlalala  I  the  Qods 
Have  crosh'd  us.  Who  can  stand  against  their  wrath  ? 

Have  we  not  life  and  strength  ?  the  Tiger  cried. 
Disperse  these  women  to  the  towns  which  stand 
Beyond  the  ruinous  waters ;  against  them 
The  White  Men  will  not  war.     Ourselves  are  few. 
Too  few  to  root  the  invaders  from  our  land. 
Or  meet  them  with  the  hope  of  equal  fight ; 
Tet  may  we  shelter  In  the  woods,  and  share 
The  Llon*s  liberty ;  and  man  by  man 
Destroy  them,  till  they  shall  not  dare  to  walk 
Beyond  their  city  walls,  to  sow  their  fields, 
Or  bring  the  harvest  in.     We  may  steal  forth 
In  the  dark  midnight,  go  and  bum  and  kill. 
Till  all  their  dreams  shall  be  of  fire  and  death. 
Their  sleep  be  fear  and  misery. 

Then  the  King 
Stretch'd  forth  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  lake 
Where  Madoc's  galleys  still  to  those  who  clung 
To  the  tree-tops  for  life,  or  feintly  still 
Were  floating  on  the  waters,  gave  their  aid. . . 
O  think  not,  Tlalala,  that  ever  more 
Will  I  against  those  noble  enemies 


Raise  my  right  hand  in  war,  lest  righteoos 
Should  blast  the  impious  hand  and  *1i«wm— 
The  Oods  are  leagued  with  them ;  the 
Banded  against  us  I     For  our  overthrow 
Were  yonder  mountain-springs  of  fire  ordainVI ; 
For  our  destruction  the  earth-thonden  Itinwd^ 
And  the  everhuting  boundaries  of  the  lake 
Gave  way,  that  these  destroying  floods  mIgliC  poll 
Over  the  brave  of  Astlan  I . .  We  must  Icmve 
The  country  which  our  fethers  woa  in  aroH : 
We  must  depart 

The  word  yet  vibrated 
Fresh  on  their  hearing,  when  the  Bird  above. 
Flapping  his  heavy  winga,  repeala  the  aoand. 
Depart  1  depart ! .  .Te  hearl  the  King  eaclBliD*4; 
It  is  an  omen  sent  to  me  from  Heawo ; 
I  heard  it  late  in  solitude,  the  voice 
Of  fete. . .  It  is  Coanoootxin*s  soul. 
Who  counsels  our  departure. . .  And  the  BIrfl 
Still  flew  around,  and  in  his  wheeling  ftlgtat 
Pronounced  the  articulate  note.     The  people  htai 
In  faith,  and  TlalaU  made  no  reply ; 
But  dark  his  brow,  and  gloomy  was  bis  frvyvn. 

Then  spake  the  King,  and  called  a  mcjtugn. 
And  bade  him  speed  to  Astlan. . .  Seek  the  Loid 
Of  Ocean;  tell  hhn  that  Tuhidthiton 
Tields  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  leavca  the 
His  fethers  won  in  war.     Only  one  boon 
In  memory  of  our  former  friendship,  ask. 
The  Ashes  of  my  Fathers, . .  if  Indeed 
The  conqueror  have  not  cast  them  to  the 


The  herald  went  his  way  ctradtoos. 
Along  the  mountains, . .  fer  the  flooded 
Barr*d  the  near  passage :  but  before  bis  fevt 
Could  traverse  half  their  track,  the  fkigitiTea 
Beheld  canoes  fh>m  Astlan,  to  the  foot 
Of  that  protecting  eminence,  whereon 
They  had  their  stand,  draw  nigh.     The  dotiMM  sicte 
Disturb*d  them,  lest  perohance  with  hostile 
They  came  upon  their  weakness.     Wrongful 
For  now  Cadwallon,  from  his  bark  onann'd. 
Set  foot  ashore,  and  for  Tuhidthiton 
Enquired,  if  yet  he  lived  ?     The  King  ncelws 
His  former  friend. . .  From  Madoc  oorae  I  hewt. 
The  Briton  said :  Raiment  and  food  be  sends^ 
And  peace ;  so  shall  this  visitation  prove 
A  blessing.  If  it  knit  the  bonds  of  peace. 
And  make  us  as  one  people. 

TlalaUl 
Hearest  thou  him?   Tuhidthiton  exdalm^ 
Do  thou  thy  pleasure.  King  I  the  Tiger  cried : 
My  path  is  plain.  .  .  Thereat  TuhldthHoo, 
Answering,  replied.  Thus  humbled  as  tiioa  seett 
Beneath  the  visitation  of  the  Gods, 
We  bow  before  their  will  I    To  them  we  yield ; 
To  you  their  favourites,  we  resign  the  land. 
Our  fethers  conquer*d.     Never  more  may  Tttt 
In  your  days  or  your  children^  to  the  end 
Of  dme  aflllct  it  thus  1 

He  said,  aad  eaDM 
The  Heralds  of  his  pleasure. . .  Go  ye  fotth 
Throughout  the  land :  North,  south,  and 

west. 
Proclaim  the  ruin.     Say  to  all  who  bear 
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The  name  of  Astea^  Heaven  haih  destroy'd 
Oar  natloo :  8aj,  the  voice  of  HeaTen  was  heard, . . 
Heard  je  it  not  ?  . .  bidding  us  leave  the  land. 
Who  shakes  us  from  her  bosom.     Ye  will  find 
Women,  old  men,  and  babes ;  the  many,  weak 
Of  body  and  of  spirit  Ul  prepared. 
With  palnftil  toil,  through  long  and  dangerous  ways 
To  seek  another  country.     Say  to  them. 
The  White  Men  will  not  lift  the  arm  of  power 
Against  the  fteble ;  here  they  may  remain 
In  pnoe,  and  to  the  grave  In  peace  go  down. 
But  they  who  would  not  have  their  children  lose 
The  name  their  fiithers  bore,  will  Join  our  march. 
Ere  ye  set  fiHlh,  behold  the  destined  way. 

He  bade  a  pile  be  raised  upon  the  top 
Of  that  high  eminence,  to  all  the  winds 
Exposed.    They  ndsed  the  pile,  and  left  it  free 
To  all  the  winds  of  Heaven ;  Tuhidthiton 
Akme  approach'd  it,  and  applied  the  torch. 
The  day  was  calm,  and  o'er  the  flaming  pile 
The  wacvj  smoke  hung  lingering,  like  a  mist 
That  in  the  morning  trscks  the  valley-stream. 
Swell  over  swell  it  rose,  erect  above. 
On  all  sUea  spreading  like  a  stately  palm. 
So  movelesa  were  the  winds.     Upward  it  roU'd, 
Stin  upward,  when  a  stream  of  upper  air 
Cross'd  it,  and  bent  its  top,  and  drove  it  on, 
1   Stziigfat  over  Aatlan.     An  acclaiming  shout 
!   Welcomed  the  will  of  Heaven ;  for  lo,  the  smoke 
I   Fast  travelling  on,  while  not  a  breath  of  air 
Is  felt  below.     Te  see  the  appointed  course ; 
I  Ezdalm'd  the  King.     Proclaim  it  where  ye  go ! 
On  the  third  morning  we  begin  our  march. 

Soon  o*er  the  lake  a  winged  galley  sped. 
Wafting  the  Ocean  Prince.    He  bore,  preserved 
When  Astlan's  bloody  temples  were  cast  down. 
The  Asiies  of  the  Dead.     The  King  received 
The  relics,  and  his  heaft  was  full ;  his  eye 
Dwelt  on  Us  fiither's  urn.     At  length  he  said, 
One  move  request,  O  Bladoc  1 . .  If  the  lake 
Should  ever  to  Its  ancient  bounds  return. 
Shrined  in  the  highest  of  Patamba's  towers 
Coanoootain  rests. . .  But  wherefore  this  ? 
Thou  wot  respect  the  ashes  of  the  King. 

Then  MMdoc  said.  Abide  not  here,  O  King, 

Thus  open  to  the  changefhl  elements ; 

But  tin  the  day  of  your  departure  come, 
'   Soioam  with  me. . .  Madoc,  that  must  not  be  I 
,   Tohidthltoo  replied.     ShaU  I  behold 
I   A  stnngcr  dwelling  in  my  fkther's  house  7 
'  ShaU  I  become  a  guest,  where  I  was  wont 

To  glfe  the  guest  his  welcome  7  . .  He  pursued. 

After  short  pause  of  speech, . .  For  our  old  men. 


1  Mraitll.  they  said,  appesred  to  them  daring  their  emi- 
fritiaa,  and  crdtnd  then  to  carry  him  hefora  them  in  a 
chidr ;  Teojcpalll  It  was  called.— >  Tfrgnemadat  L  U.  c.  1. 

The  UdHms  flgnres  of  their  idoli  are  eacUy  accoantod  for 

by  the  HlsloflaD  of  the  Dominicans  In  Mexico. 

**  As  often  as  Che  OevU  appeared  to  the  Mexicans,  they 

liiimiwllaliij  an  Idol  ot  the  figure  In  which  they  had 

Urn ;  sometimes  as  a  lloo,  other  times  as  a  dog*  other 

tines  as  a  acrpeot ;  and  as  the  arabitioiu  Devil  took  adran- 


And  helpless  babes  and  women ;  for  all  those 

Whom  wisely  fear  and  feebleness  deter 

To  tempt  strange  paths,  through  swamp  and  vril. 

demess 
And  hostile  tribes,  for  these  Tuhidthlton 
Intreats  thy  Ikvour.     Underneath  thy  sway, 
They  may  remember  me  without  regret. 
Yet  not  without  affection. . .  They  shall  be 
My  people,  Madoc  answer*d. . .  And  the  rites 
Of  holiness  transmitted  fkom  their  sires, . . 
Pursued  the  King, . .  will  these  be  suffer'd  them  7  . . 
Blood  must  not  flow,  the  Christian  Prince  replied ; 
No  Priest  must  dwell  among  us ;  that  hath  been 
The  cause  of  all  this  misery  1 . .  Enough, 
Tuhidthlton  replied ;  I  ask  no  more. 
It  is  not  for  the  conquer'd  to  impose 
Their  law  upon  the  conqueror. 

Then  he  tum'd, 
And  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  call'd  upon 
The  people : . .  All  whom  fear  or  feebleness 
Withhold  from  following  my  adventurous  path. 
Prince  Madoc  will  receive.     No  blood  must  flow. 
No  Paba  dwell  among  tbem.     Take  upon  ye, 
Te  who  are  weak  of  body  or  of  heart, 
The  Strangers'  easy  yoke :  beneath  ttxebr  sway 
Te  may  remember  me  without  regret 
Soon  take  your  choice,  and  speedily  depart, 
Lest  ye  impede  the  adventurers.  . .  As  he  spake. 
Tears  flowed,  and  groans  were  heard.     The  line  was 

drawn. 
Which  whoso  would  accept  the  Strangers*  yoke 
Should  pass.     A  multitude  o*erpast  the  line ; 
But  all  the  youth  of  Astlan  crowded  round 
Tuhidthlton,  their  own  beloved  King. 

So  two  days  long,  with  unremitting  toil. 
The  barks  of  Britain  to  the  adventurers 
Bore  due  supply ;  and  to  new  habitants 
The  city  of  the  Cymry  spread  her  gates ; 
And  in  the  vale  around,  and  on  the  heights, 
Their  numerous  tents  were  pitch*d.  Meantime  the  talc 
Of  ruin  went  abroad,  and  how  the  Oods 
Had  driven  her  sons  from  Astlan.     To  the  King, 
Companions  of  his  venturous  enterprise, 
The  bold  repair'd ;  the  timid  and  the  weak, 
All  whom,  averse  from  perilous  wanderings, 
A  gentler  nature  had  disposed  to  peace. 
Beneath  the  Strangers*  easy  rule  remain*d. 
Now  the  third  morning  came.     At  break  of  day 
The  mountain  echoes  to  the  busy  sound 
Of  multitudes.     Before  the  moving  tribe 
The  Pabas  bear,  enclosed  ftx>m  public  sight, 
Mexitli ;  and  the  ashes  of  the  Kings 
Follow  the  Chair  of  Ood.  >     Tuhidthlton 
Then  leads  the  marshall'd  ranks,  and  by  his  side. 
Silent  and  thoughtftilly,  went  Tlalala. 


tage  of  this  weakness,  he  asramed  a  new  form  erery  time  to 
gain  a  new  image  in  which  he  might  be  worthipped.  The 
natural  timidity  of  the  Indlani  aided  the  deilgn  of  the  Devil, 
and  he  appeared  to  them  in  horrible  and  aUHghtlng  figures 
that  he  might  have  them  the  more  lubmliftlTe  to  hli  will ;  for 
thl<  reason  it  Is  Chat  the  Idols  which  we  ■till  lee  In  Mexico, 
placed  In  the  comers  of  the  streets  as  spoils  of  the  Gospel, 
are  to  deformed  and  ugly." —  Fr.  Jwgmtm  Dania  Padilla. 
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At  the  north  gate  of  Aztlan,  Malinal, 
Borne  In  a  litter,  waited  their  approach ; 
And  now  alighting,  aa  the  train  drew  nigh, 
Propt  by  a  friendly  arm,  with  feeble  step 
Advanced  to  meet  the  ICing.     Tuhldthlton, 
With  eye  severe  and  darkening  countenance. 
Met  his  advance.     I  did  not  think,  quoth  he. 
Thou  wouldst  have  ventured  this  1  and  liefer  fkr 
Should  I  have  borne  away  with  me  the  thought 
That  Malinal  had  shunn'd  his  brother's  sight. 
Because  their  common  blood  yet  raised  in  him 
A  sense  of  his  own  shame  1 . .  Comest  thou  to  show 
Those  wounds,  the  marks  of  thine  unnatural  war 
Against  thy  country  ?     Or  to  boast  the  meed 
Of  thy  dishonour,  that  thou  tarriest  here. 
Sharing  the  bounty  of  the  Conqueror, 
While,  with  the  remnant  of  his  countrymen, 
Saving  the  Oods  of  Aatlan  and  the  name. 
Thy  brother  and  thy  King  goes  forth  to  seek 
His  fortune  1 

Calm  and  low  the  youth  replied, 
01  dost  thou  judge  of  me,  YuhidthitonI 
And  rashly  doth  my  brother  wrong  the  heart 
He  better  should  have  known !     Howbelt,  I  come 
Prepared  for  grief.     These  honourable  wounds 
Were  gain'd  when,  singly,  at  Caermadoc,  I 
Opposed  the  ruffian  Hoamen :  and  even  now. 
Thus  feeble  as  thou  seest  me,  come  I  thence. 
For  this  farewelL     Brother, . .  Tuhidthiton,. « 
By  the  true  love  which  thou  didst  bear  my  youth. 
Which  ever,  with  a  love  as  true,  my  heart 
Hath  answer'd, . .  by  the  memory  of  that  hour 
When  at  our  mother's  funeral  pile  we  stood. 
Go  not  away  in  wrath,  but  call  to  mind 
What  thou  hast  ever  known  me  1     Side  by  side 
We  fought  against  the  Strangers,  side  by  side 
We  fell ;  together  In  the  council-hall 
We  counseird  peace,  together  in  the  field 
Of  the  assembly  pledged  the  word  of  peace. 
When  plots  of  secret  slaughter  were  devised, 
I  ratse4  my  voice  alone,  alone  I  kept 
My  plighted  faith,  alone  I  prophesied 
The  judgement  of  just  Heaven;  for  this  I  bore 
Reproach  and  shame  and  wrongful  banishment. 
In  the  action  self-«ppn>ved,  and  justified 
By  this  unhappy  issue. 

As  he  spake, 
Did  natural  feeling  strive  within  the  King, 
And  thoughts  of  other  days,  and  brotherly  love, 
And  inward  consciousness  thsit  had  he  too 
Stood  forth,  obedient  to  his  better  mind. 
Nor  weakly  yielded  to  the  wily  priests, 
Wilfdlly  blind,  perchance  even  now  in  peace 
The  kingdom  of  bis  Withers  had  preserved 
Her  name  and  empire. . .  Blalinal,  he  cried. 
Thy  brother's  heart  is  sore ;  in  better  times 


I 


I  may  with  kindlier  thoughts  remember  thee 
And  honour  thy  true  virtue.  Now,  fanrwcD ! 

So  saying,  to  his  heart  be  held  the  youth. 
Then  tnmM  away.    But  then  criad  Tlalala, 
Farewell,  Tuhidthiton  I  the  Tiger  cried ; 
For  I  too  will  not  leave  my  native  laod, . . 
Thou  who  wert  King  of  Astlan  .*  Qo  thy  way ; 
And  be  it  prosperous.    Through  the  gate  thoa 
Ton  tree  that  overhangs  my  Cither's  house ; 
My  &ther  lies  beneath  it     Call  to  mind 
Sometimes  that  trte ;  for  at  its  tnt  la  pembt 
Shall  TlalaU  be  laid,  who  wiU  not  live 
Survivor  of  his  country. 

Thus  be  said. 
And  through  the  gate,  regardless  of  the  King. 
Tum'd  to  his  native  door.     Tubldthitoii 
Followed,  and  Madoc ;  but  in  vain  tbdr  worAi 
Essayed  to  move  the  Tiger's  steady  heart  ; 
When  fh>m  the  door  a  tottering  boy  came  ferth 
And  dung  around  his  knees  with  joyful 
And  called  him  fiitber.    AtthejoyfU 
Out  ran  Iknqnel;  and  the  astonlsh'd  man 
Beheld  his  wife  and  boy,  whom  sure  be  ilecsDV 
Whelmed  in  the  flood ;  but  them  the  Brfttsh  baU 
Betumlng  homeward  fh>m  their  merdftil  quest. 
Found  floating  on  the  waten. . .  For  a  wbOe, 
Abandon'd  by  all  desperate  thoughts,  be  stood: 
Soon  he  collected,  and  to  Madoc  tum'd. 
And  said,  O  Prince,  this  woman  and  bcr  boj 
I  leave  to  thee.    As  thou  hast  ever  temd 
In  me  a  fearless  unreimting  fee, 
Fighting  with  cMselfss  seal  bis  cuunlry'^  cuok, 
Respect  them  I . .  Nay,  Ilanquel  t  bast  tbov  yrt 
To  lean  with  what  unshakeable  resolve 
My  soul  maintains  its  purposes  ?  I  leave  thee 
To  a  brave  foe's  protection. . .  Lay  me,  Madoc, 
Here,  in  my  fether'a  grave. 

With  that  be  took 
His  mantle  off,  and  veil'd  Hanqud'a  feoe ; .  • 
Woman,  thou  may'st  not  look  uposi  tbc  Sub, 
Who  sets  to  rise  no  more  1. .  That  dooe,  be  plBid 
His  javelin  hilt  against  the  grooiid ;  tba  pdM 
He  fltted  to  his  heart;  and,  bokUng  Ann 
The  shaft,  fell  forward,  still  with  steady  band 
Guiding  the  death-blow  on. 

So  In  the  land 
Madoc  was  left  sole  Lord ;  and  for  away 
Yuhidthiton  led  forth  the  ArtccM, 
To  spread  in  other  bmds  MezlUi's  mae,! 
And  rear  a  mightier  empire,  and  art  up 
Again  their  foal  idoUtiy ;  till  Heawn, 
Making  blind  Zeal  and  bloody  Avarice 
Its  ministers  of  vengeance,  sent  amoog  tbcm 
The  heroic  Spaniard's  unrelenting  sword. 


Salasar  discovered  this  wise  argunwt.  whidi  b 


1  It  wHI  »cjiiTe1]r  bt  belleTed  that  the  reMnblance  betwctm 
Mraico  Slid  MmUh  thould  haTe  been  sdducvd  m  a  proof    Gregorio  Oards*i  very  credulous  and  Tvy 
that  America  was  p«opled  by  the  teo  tribes.    Fr.  Bsteran  da    the  Orifia  of  the  ladlaas,  1,UL  c.  lit.  |  & 
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MART,  THE  HAID  OF  THE  INN. 


Tbb  cUcmBtaiiew  related  In  the  following  Ballad  were  told 
me  when  a  ieliool<boy,  as  haviOR  happened  in  the  north  of 
Eofland.  Either  Furues  or  Kirkstall  Abbey  (I  forget 
vhlcli)  was  named  a«  the  scene.  The  original  atory  how- 
ever ij  In  Dr.  Plot's  Hi-siory  of  Staffordshire. 

^  ABTODgst  the  unusual  accidents,"  says  this  amusing  author. 
**cbfll  have  attended  the  female  sex  in  the  course  of  their 
lives,  I  think  I  may  also  reckon  the  narrow  escapes  they 
have  made  from  death.  Whereof  I  met  with  one  men- 
tSoMd  witb  admiration  by  every  body  at  Leek,  that  hap- 
IMsed  n^t  ikr  off  at  the  Black  Meer  of  Morridge,  which, 
though  famous  for  nothing  for  which  it  if  commonly  re- 
puted Hy^  (as  that  it  is  tx>ttorole«s,  no  cattle  will  drink  of  it. 
or  birds  fly  over  or  settle  upon  it,  ail  which  I  found  false,) 
yet  ts  so.  for  the  signal  deliverance  of  a  poor  woman,  en- 
ticed thither  in  a  dismal  stormy  night,  by  a  bloody  ruffian, 
who  %ai  ftrst  gotten  hrr  with  child,  and  hitended  in  this 
remcce  Ml«S|iitaUe  place  to  have  dispatched  herbydrown- 
ioff.  The  same  night  (Providence  so  ordering  it)  there 
wcw  arrerri  persons  of  inferior  rank  drinking  in  an  ale- 
homn  M  Leek,  whereof  one  having  been  out,  and  observing 
Uie  darkness  and  other  ill  circumstances  of  the  weather, 
coming  in  again,  said  to  the  rest  of  his  companions,  that  he 
were  a  stout  man  indeed  that  would  venture  to  go  to  the 
Black  Meer  of  Morridge  In  such  a  night  as  that :  to  which 
one  of  them  replying,  that  for  a  crown  or  some  such  sum 
he  w^oiild  midertake  it,  the  rest  joining  their  purses,  said  he 
■hoold  haw  his  demand.  The  bargain  being  sCru<4i,  away 
be  waOl  «ii  kia  jouraey  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  which  he 
wmtD  kibve  therw  as  a  testimony  of  his  perfnrmanoe.  At 
lei^tih*  coming  Baar  the  Meer,  he  heard  the  lamentable 
cries  of  this  distressed  woman,  begging  for  mercy,  which 
at  first  put  him  to  a  stand  ;  but  being  a  man  or  great  re- 
solution and  some  policy,  he  went  boldly  on  however, 
coanterfeiting  the  presence  of  divers  other  persons,  calling 
Jxk.  Dtrk,  and  Tom.  and  crying,  '  Here  are  the  rogues 
we  looked  far,*  ftc. ;  whieh  being  heard  by  the  murderer, 
be  left  the  woman  and  Bed ;  whom  the  other  man  foand 
by  the  iCaar  side  almosC  stripped  of  her  clothes,  and 
brought  her  witb  him  to  Leek  as  an  ample  testimony  of 
his  having  beea  at  the  Meer.  and  of  God's  providence  too." 
—  P.»l. 

The  metre  is  Mr.  Lewis's  invention ;  and  metre  is  one  of  tlie 
few  things  concerning  which  popularity  may  be  admitted 
as  a  proof  of  merit.  The  tjallad  has  become  popular  owing 
to  the  naetre  and  the  story  ;  and  it  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  fine  picture  by  Hr.  Barker. 


I. 
Who  is  yonder  poor  Maniac,  whose  vildly-fix'd  eyes 

Seem  a  heart  overcharged  t6  express  ? 
She  vecpe  not,  yet  often  and  deeply  she  sighs ; 
She  never  compUdns,  but  her  silence  implies 

The  composure  of  settled  distress. 


2. 

No  pity  she  looks  for,  no  alms  doth  she  seek ; 

Nor  for  raiment  nor  food  doth  she  care  : 
Through  her  tatters  the  winds  of  the  winter  blow 

bleak 
On  that  witherM  breast,  and  her  weather-worn  cheek 

Hath  the  hue  of  a  mortal  desi>air. 

3. 
Yet  cheerful  and  happy,  nor  distant  the  day, 

Poor  Mary  the  Maniac  hath  been  ; 
The  Traveller  remembers  who  joumey'd  this  way 
No  damsel  so  lovely,  no  damsel  so  gay, 

As  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

4. 
Her  cheerful  address  llll'd  the  guests  with  delight 

As  she  welcomed  them  in  with  a  smile ; 
Her  heart  was  a  stranger  to  childish  alfVlght, 
And  Mary  would  walk  by  the  Abbey  at  night 

When  the  wind  whistled  down  the  dark  aisle. 

6. 

She  loved,  and  young  Richard  had  settled  the  day, 

And  she  hoped  to  be  happy  for  life : 
But  Richard  was  idle  and  worthless,  and  they 
Who  knew  him  would  pity  poor  Mary,  and  say 

That  she  was  too  good  for  his  wife. 

6. 
'Twas  in  autumn,  and  stormy  and  dark  was  the  night, 

A.nd  fast  were  the  windows  and  door ; 
Two  guests  sat  cAJoying  ^he  fire  that  burnt  bright, 
And  smoking  in  silence  with  tranquil  delight 

They  listen'd  to  hear  the  wind  roar. 

7. 
« 'Tis  pleasant,"  cried  one,  "  seated  by  the  fire-side. 

To  hear  the  wind  whistle  without." 
"What  a  night  for  the  Abbey !"  his  comrade  replied, 
**  Methinks  a  man's  courage  would  now  be  well  tried 

Who  should  wander  the  ruins  about. 

8. 
•«  I  myself,  like  a  school-boy,  should  tremble  to  hear 

The  hoarse  fry  shake  over  my  head ; 
And  could  fancy  I  saw,  half  persuaded  by  fear, 
Some  ugly  old  Abbot's  grim  spirit  appear. 

For  this  wind  might  awaken  the  dead  I " 

9. 

**  1*11  wager  a  dinner,"  the  other  one  cried, 
*•  That  Mary  would  venture  there  now." 
"  Then  wager  and  lose ! "  with  a  sneer  he  replied, 
"  111  warrant  she'd  fancy  a  ghost  by  her  side, 
And  faint  if  she  saw  a  white  cow." 
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10. 

•<  will  Mary  this  charge  on  her  courage  allow  ?  ** 

HU  companion  exclaimed  with  a  smile ; 
**  I  shall  win, . .  for  I  know  she  will  ▼enture  there  now. 
And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  bringing  a  bough 
From  the  elder  that  grows  in  the  aisle/' 

11. 

With  fearless  good-humour  did  Mary  comply, 

And  her  way  to  the  Abbey  she  bent ; 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was  high. 
And  as  hollowly  howling  it  swept  through  the  sky. 

She  shivered  with  cold  as  she  went. 

12. 
O'er  the  path  so  well  known  still  proceeded  the  Maid 

Where  the  Abbey  rose  dim  on  the  sight ; 
Through  the  gateway  she  enter'd,  she  felt  not  afraid, 
Tet  the  ruins  were  lonely  and  wild,  and  their  shade 

Seem'd  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  night 

13. 
All  around  her  was  silent,  save  when  the  rude  blast 

Howl'd  dismally  round  the  old  pile; 
Over  weed-cover'd  firagments  she  fearlessly  pass'd. 
And  arrived  at  the  innermost  ruin  at  last 

Where  the  elder-tree  grew  in  the  aisle. 

14. 
Well  pleased  did  she  reach  it,  and  quickly  drew  near. 

And  hastily  gather'd  the  bough ; 
When  the  sound  of  a  voice  seem'd  to  rise  on  her  ear. 
She  paused,  and  she  listen'd  intently,  in  fear, 

And  her  heart  panted  painftilly  now. 

16. 
The  wind  blew,  the  hoane  ivy  *hook  over  her  head. 

She  listen'd . .  nought  else  could  she  hear  ; 
The  wind  fell ;  her  heart  sunk  in  her  bosom  with 

dread, 
For  she  heard  in  the  ruins  distinctly  the  tread 
Of  footsteps  approaching  her  near. 

16. 
Behind  a  wide  column  half  breathless  with  fear 

She  crept  to  conceal  herself  there : 
That  instant  the  moon  o'er  a  dark  cloud  shone  clear, 
And  she  saw  in  the  moonlight  two  ruffians  appear, 

And  between  them  a  corpse  did  they  bear. 

17. 
Then  Mary  could  feel  her  heart-blood  curdle  cold ; 

Again  the  rough  wind  hurried  by, .  . 
It  blew  off  the  hat  of  the  one,  and  behold 
Even  close  to  the  feet  of  poor  Mary  It  roll'd,. . 

She  felt,  and  expected  to  die. 

18. 
"Curse  the  hat!  "  he  exclaims :  "  Nay,  come  on  till 
we  hide 
The  dead  body,"  his  comrade  replies. 
She  beholds  them  in  safety  pass  on  by  her  side, 
She  seises  the  hat,  fear  her  courage  supplied. 
And  fast  through  the  Abbey  she  flle«. 


19. 

She  ran  with  wild  speed,  she  rush'd  in  at  the  door. 

She  gaied  in  her  terror  aroond. 
Then  her  limbs  oould  support  their  fkint  buithcn  no 

more. 
And  exhausted  and  breathless  she  nnk  on  the  ioor. 

Unable  to  utter  a  sound. 

20. 
Ere  yet  her  pale  lips  could  the  story  impart. 

For  a  moment  the  hat  met  her  view  ; . . 
Her  eyes  from  that  otyect  convulsively  start. 
For  . .  what  a  cold  horror  then  thrilled  throng  her 
heart 
When  the  name  of  her  Blchard  she  knew ! 

21. 
Where  the  old  Abbey  stands,  on  the  eommon  hard  by. 

His  gibbet  Is  now  to  be  seen ; 
His  irons  you  still  from  the  road  may  ea^ ; 
The  traveller  beholds  them,  and  thinki  with  a  sigh 

Of  poor  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

BriHol, 1796. 
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DONICA. 


"  In  Finland  then  is  i  CttUe  which  is  oaltod  fte 
moated  about  with  a  river  of  unMMUkM  4a|pttk,  tt 
black,  and  the  llsh  thoreia  very  dIatartcAit  so  Um 
In  this  are  spectres  often  seen,  which  Ibreibow  cMher 
death  of  the  Governor,  or  of  tone  ptimm  oAc 
to  the  place ;  and  most  commonly  ft  ai^peareth  in  the 
of  a  harper,  tweedy  shiglng  and  dalljring  and  plqi&f 
the  water. 

**  It  It  reported  of  one  Doniea,  that  after  sb^  wm 
Devil  walked  in  her  hody  for  the  space  of  two 
that  none  suspected  but  the  was  still  aUve  ;  inr  shr 
iMth  speak  and  eat,  though  very  iparinglj ;  only  the 
deep  paleness  on  her  countenance,  which  was  the  ou^ 
of  death.  At  length  a  Magician  coming  by  whrre  she 
then  in  the  compsnjr  of  many  other  virgins,  as 
beheld  her  he  said.  *  Fair  Maids,  why  keep  yon 
with  this  dead  Virgin,  wliom  yoo  soppose  lo  tan 
when,  taking  away  the  magic  chann  which  was 
her  arm,  the  liody  fell  down  lifeleu  and  wkhoat 

The  following  Ballad  is  founded  on  Ihne  stories.  Tbey 
to  be  found  in  the  notes  to  The  Hirrmrckift  ^  At 
JngelM  i  a  Poem  by  Thomas  Heywood,  printed  In  folio 
Adam  UUp,  ICK. 


Vm 


the 

s 


•star 


HiOH  on  a  rock  whose  castle  shade 
Darken'd  the  lake  below. 

In  ancient  strength  mi^estlc  stood 
The  towen  of  Ariinkow. 

The  flsher  in  the  lake  below 
Durst  never  cast  his  net. 

Nor  ever  swallow  in  its  waves 
Her  passing  wing  would  wet 
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The  cattle  firom  its  ominous  banks 

III  %lld  alarm  would  tvm. 
Though  parch'd  with  thirst,  and  fidnt  beneath 

The  summer's  scorehing  sun. 

for  sometfanes  when  no  passing  breeze 

The  long  lank  sedges  waved. 
All  white  with  foam  and  heaving  high 

Its  deafening  billows  raved. 

And  when  the  tempest  from  its  base 

The  rooted  pine  would  shake, 
The  powerless  storm  unruffling  swept 

Acroea  the  calm  dead  lake. 

And  ever  then  when  death  drew  near 

The  bouse  of  Arlinkow, 
Its  dark  unlkthom'd  waters  sent 

Strange  music  from  below. 

The  Lord  of  Arlinkow  was  old, 

One  only  child  had  he, 
IXxilca  was  the  Maiden*8  name. 

As  ikir  as  tkir  might  be. 

A  bloom  as  bright  as  opening  mom 
SuiRised  her  clear  white  cheek ; 

The  music  of  her  voice  was  mild. 
Her  fon  dark  eyes  were  meek. 

T^  was  her  beauty  known,  for  none 

So  ftir  couM  Finland  boast ; 
Her  parents  loved  the  Maiden  much, 

Toung  Eberliard  loved  her  most. 

Together  did  they  hope  to  tread 

The  pleasant  path  of  life, 
For  now  the  day  drew  near  to  make 

Dooica  £berhard*s  wife. 

The  eve  was  f^  and  mUd  the  air. 

Along  the  lake  they  stray ; 
The  eastern  hill  reflected  bright 

The  tints  of  feding  day. 

And  brightly  o*er  the  water  stream'd 

The  Kquid  radiance  wide ; 
Donica's  little  dog  ran  on 

And  gambol'd  at  her  side. 

Youth,  health,  and  love  bloom*d  on  her  cheek. 

Her  full  dark  eyes  express 
In  many  a  glance  to  Eberhard 

Her  soul's  meek  tenderness. 

Nor  sound  was  heard,  nor  passing  gale 
Sigh*d  through  the  long  lank  sedge.; 

The  air  was  hush'd,  no  little  wave 
Dimpled  the  water's  edge : 

When  suddenly  the  lake  sent  forth 

Its  music  from  beneath. 
And  slowly  o'er  the  waters  sail'd 

Hie  solemn  sounds  of  death. 


As  those  deep  sounds  of  death  arose, 

Donica's  check  grew  pale. 
And  in  the  arms  of  Eberhard 

The  lifeless  Maiden  feU. 

Loudly  the  Youth  in  terror  shriek'd, 

And  loud  he  call'd  for  aid, 
And  with  a  wild  and  eager  look 

Gased  on  the  lifeless  Maid. 

But  soon  again  did  better  thoughts 

In  Eberliard  arise. 
And  he  with  trembling  hope  beheld 

The  Maiden  raise  her  eyes. 

And  on  his  arm  reclined  she  moved 

With  feeble  pace  and  slow. 
And  soon  with  strength  recover'd  reach'd 

The  towers  of  Arlinkow. 

Yet  never  to  Donica's  cheeks 

Betum'd  their  lively  hue ; 
Her  cheeks  were  deathy  white  and  wan. 

Her  lips  a  livid  blue  ; 

Her  eyes  so  bright  and  black  of  yore 
Were  now  more  black  and  bright, 

And  beam'd  strange  lustre  in  her  face 
So  deadly  wan  and  white. 

The  dog  that  gambot'd  by  her  side, 

And  loved  with  her  to  stray, 
Now  at  his  alter'd  mistress  howl'd. 

And  fled  in  fear  away. 

Yet  did  the  faithful  Eberhard 

Not  love  the  Maid  the  less  ; 
He  gased  with  sorrow,  but  he  gased 

With  deeper  tenderness. 

And  when  he  found  her  health  unharm'd 

He  would  not  brook  delay. 
But  press'd  the  not  unwilling  Maid 

To  fix  the  bridal  day. 

And  when  at  length  it  came,  with  joy 

He  hailed  the  bridal  day, 
And  onward  to  the  house  of  God 

They  went  their  willing  way. 

But  when  they  at  the  altar  stood. 

And  heard  the  sacred  rite. 
The  hallow'd  tapers  dimly  stream'd 

A  pale  sulphureous  light 

And  when  the  Youth  with  holy  warmth 

Her  hand  in  his  did  hold, 
Sudden  he  felt  Donica's  hand 

Grow  deadly  damp  and  cold. 

But  loudly  then  he  shriek'd,  for  lo ! 

A  Spirit  met  his  view, 
And  Eberhard  in  the  angel  form 

His  own  Donica  knew. 
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That  Instant  from  her  eartfaljr  frame 

A  Dsmon  howling  fled. 
And  at  the  side  of  Eberhard 

The  livid  corpse  fell  dead. 

Briitol,  1796. 


RUDIGER. 


*•  DWers  Prince*  and  Noblemen  being  assembled  In  a  beau- 
tlftil  and  fair  Falace,  which  wa«  sUiiatc  upon  the  rirer 
Rhine,  they  beheld  a  boat  or  imall  barge  make  toward  the 
shore,  drawn  by  a  Swan  In  a  silver  chain,  the  one  end 
fastened  about  her  neck,  the  other  to  the  vessel ;  and  in 
It  an  unknown  soldier,  a  man  of  a  comely  personage 
and  graceful  presence,  who  stept  upon  the  shore  ;  which 
done,  the  boat  guided  by  the  Swan  lefl  him.  and  floated 
down  the  river.  This  man  fell  afterward  In  leag«ie  with  a 
fair  gentlewoman,  married  her,  and  by  her  had  many 
children.  After  some  years,  tha  same  Swan  came  with  the 
same  barge  unto  the  same  place ;  the  soldier  entering  Into 
it,  was  carried  tbenoe  the  way  he  came,  left  wife,  children, 
and  family,  and  was  never  seen  amongst  them  after." 

••  Now  who  can  judge  this  to  be  other  than  one  of  those 
■piriU  that  are  named  Incubi  ?  "  says  Thomas  Heywood. 
I  have  adopted  his  story,  but  not  his  solution,  making  the 
unknown  soldier  uot  an  evil  spirit,  but  one  who  had  pur- 
chased prosperity  fh>m  a  malevolent  being,  by  the  promised 
sacrifice  of  his  first-bom  child. 


Bkioht  on  the  mountain's  heathy  slope 
The  day*8  last  splendours  shine. 

And  rich  with  many  a  radiant  hue» 
Gleam  gaily  on  the  Rhine. 

And  many  a  one  from  Waldhurst*s  walla 

Along  the  river  stroUM, 
As  ruffling  o*er  the  pleasant  stream 

The  evening  gales  came  cold. 

So  as  they  stray'd  a  swan  they  saw 

Sail  stately  up  and  strong. 
And  by  a  silver  chain  he  drew 

A  little  boat  along. 

Whose  streamer  to  the  gentle  breeie 
Long  floating  flutter'd  light ; 

Beneath  whose  crirason  canopy 
There  lay  reclined  a  knight. 

With  arching  crest  and  swelling  breast 

On  saird  the  stately  swan. 
And  lightly  up  the  parting  tide 

The  little  boat  came  on. 

And  onward  to  the  shore  they  drew, 
Where  having  left  the  knight. 

The  little  boat  adown  the  stream 
Fell  soon  beyond  the  sight 

Was  never  a  knight  in  Waldhurst's  walls 
Could  with  this  stranger  vie, 

Was  never  a  youth  at  aught  cstcem'd 
When  Rudir^cr  wa^  by. 


Was  never  &  maid  to  Waldhnnt'f  wtSh 
Might  match  with  Mtfigarci ; 

Her  cheek  was  fair,  her  eyes  were  daife« 
Her  silken  locks  like  jet 

And  many  a  rieh  and  noUe  yoofth 
Had  sought  to  win  the  fkir. 

But  never  a  rich  and  noUe  yonih 
Could  rival  Rudlger. 

At  every  tilt  and  tourney  be 

Still  bore  away  the  priie ; 
For  knightly  feais  superior  ttiU, 

And  knightly  courteslet. 

His  gallant  feats,  his  looks,  tab  loin. 

Soon  won  the  vrilling  fialjr ; 
And  soon  did  Margaret  beoome 
The  wife  of  Rudiger. 

Like  morning  dreams  of  happtae9 
Fast  roll'd  the  months  away; 

For  he  was  kind  and  she  was  kind. 
And  who  so  blest  as  they? 


Yet  Rudiger  would  sometimea  sit 
Absorbed  in  silent  thooghfct 

And  his  dark  downward  eye  would 
With  anxious  meaning  fraught: 

But  soon  he  raised  his  looks  a^da. 
And  smiled  his  cares  away. 

And  mid  the  hall  of  gaiety 
Was  none  like  him  so  gay. 


And  onward  roll'd  the  waning 
The  hour  appointed  came. 

And  Margaret  her  Rudiger 
Hail'd  with  a  father's  name. 


But  silentJy  did  Rudiger 

The  little  infant  see ; 
And  darkly  on  the  babe  he  gaaed,.^ 

A  gloomy  man  was  he. 

And  when  to  bless  the  little  babe 

The  holy  Father  came. 
To  cleanse  the  stains  of  sin  away 

In  Christ*s  redeeming  name. 

Then  did  the  cheek  of  Rudiger 

Assume  a  death-pale  hue. 
And  on  his  clammy  forehead  stood 

The  cold  convulsive  dew ; 

And  Altering  In  his  speech  he  hade 
The  Priest  the  rites  delay, 

Till  he  could,  to  right  health  restoftd, 
Ei^oy  the  festive  day. 

When  o>r  the  many-tinted  sky 

He  saw  the  day  decline, 
He  called  upon  his  Manraret 

To  walk  beside  the  Rhine ; 
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**  And  we  will  tdte  the  little  IkOm, 
For  soft  tbe  tmaie  that  blows. 

And  -tbit  ixilkl  murmun  of  the  stream 
wm  luU  him  to  repose." 

And  so  togetter  ftfrth  they  went. 
The  evening  breese  was  mUd, 

And  Rudtger  upon  his  arm 
Piilow'd  the  litUe  cMld. 

Many  gay  compttiies  that  eve 

Along  the  river  roam. 
Bat  when  the  mist  began  to  rise, 

They  all  betook  them  home. 

Tct  Rodlger  continued  still 

Along  the  banks  to  roam, 
IVor  aught  oo«dd  Margaret  prevail 

To  turn  his  footsteps  home. 

■*  Oh  tuiti  «faee,  turn  thee,  Rodlger  I 

The  rising  mists  behold, 
The  evening  wind  is  damp  and  chill. 

The  little  babe  is  <»ldt" 

**  Now  hush  thee,  hosih  thee,  Margaret, 
The  mists  will  do  no  harm. 

And  fttrni  tbe  wind  the  little  babe 
Is  sheltered  on  my  arm.' 


» 


"  Oh  turn  thee,  tarn  thee,  Rndiger  t 
Why  onward  wilt  thou  roam  ? 

Hw  moon  is  up,  the  night  is  cold. 
And  we  are  fiir  fh>m  home." 

He  amavrM  not ;  for  now  he  saw 
A  Swan  come  sailing  strong, 

And  by  a  silver  chain  he  drew 
A  Uttle  boat  along. 

To  shore  they  came,  and  to  the  boat 

Fast  leapt  he  with  the  child. 
And  in  le^  Maigaret .  .  breathless  How, 

And  pale  with  fear,  and  wild. 

With  arching  crest  and  swelling  breast 

On  sail'd  the  stately  Swan, 
And  lightly  down  the  rapid  tide 

The  little  boat  went  on. 

The  fun  orb'd  moon,  that  beamV  around 
Pale  splendour  through  the  night. 

Cast  thnugh  the  crimson  canopy 
A  dim  diKoloar'd  light. 

And  swiftly  down  the  hurrying  stream 

In  silence  still  they  sail, 
And  tbe  long  streamer  fluttering  fiut» 

Flapped  to  the  heavy  gale. 

And  he  was  mnte  in  sullen  thought, 
And  she  was  mute  with  fear. 

Nor  sound  but  of  the  partlog  tide 
Broke  on  the  listening  ear. 


The  little  babe  began  to  cry ; 

Then  Margaret  raised  her  head. 
And  with  a  quick  and  hollow  voice, 

"  Give  me  the  child  I "  she  said. 

*'  Now  hush  thee,  hush  thee,  Margaret, 

Nor  my  poor  heart  distress ! 
I  do  but  pay  perforce  the  price 

Of  former  happiness. 

**  And  hush  thee  too,  my  little  babe ! 

Thy  cries  so  feeble  cease ; 
Ue  stUl,  lie  still ;..  a  little  while 

And  thou  shalt  be  at  peace.'* 

So  as  he  spake  to  land  they  drew. 

And  swift  he  stept  on  shore. 
And  him  behind  did  Margaret 

Close  follow  evermore. 

It  was  a  place  all  desolate. 
Nor  house  nor  tree  was  there ; 

But  there  a  rocky  mountain  rose. 
Barren,  and  bleak,  and  bare. 

And  at  its  base  a  cavern  yawn*d. 
No  eye  its  depth  might  view. 

For  in  the  moon*beam  shining  loiind 
That  darkness  darker  grew. 

Cold  horror  crept  through  Margaret's  blood, 
Her  heart  it  paused  with  fear. 

When  Rudiger  approach*d  the  cave. 
And  cried,  **  Lo,  I  am  here !  ** 

A  deep  sepulchral  sound  the  cave 

Returned,  "  Lo,  1  am  here !  - 
And  black  fhmi  out  the  cavern  gloom 

Two  giant  arms  appear. 

And  Rudiger  approachM,  and  held 

The  little  infant  nigh ; 
Then  Margaret  shriek'd,  and  gathered  then 

New  powers  fVom  agony. 

And  round  the  baby  fast  and  close 
Her  trembling  arms  she  folds. 

And  with  a  strong  convulsive  grasp 
The  little  infant  holds. 

"  Now  help  me,  Jesus  I"  loud  she  cries, 

And  loud  on  God  she  calls; 
Then  from  the  grasp  of  Rudiger 

The  little  infant  falls. 

The  mother  holds  her  preeioos  babe ; 

But  the  black  arms  clasp'd  him  round, 
And  dragg'd  the  wretched  Rudiger 

Adown  the  dark  profound. 

Bristol,  1796. 
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JASFAR. 

jAsrAK  was  poor,  and  yice  and  want 
Hod  made  his  heart  like  stone ; 

And  Jaspar  look'd  with  envious  eyes 
On  riches  not  his  own. 

On  plunder  bent  abroad  he  went 

Toward  the  close  of  day. 
And  loiterM  on  the  lonely  road 

Impatient  for  his  prey. 

No  trtiveller  came . .  he  loitered  long, 

And  often  look'd  around. 
And  paused  and  Usten*d  eagerly 

To  catch  some  coming  souud. 

He  sate  him  down  beside  the  stream 

That  cpost  the  lonely  way, 
So  lair  a  scene  might  well  have  charm*d 

All  evil  thoughts  away: 

He  sate  beneath  a  willow  tree 
Which  cast  a  trembling  shade ; 

The  gentle  river  ftill  in  front 
A  little  island  made ; 

Where  pleasantly  the  moon-beam  shone 

Upon  the  poplar  trees, 
Whose  shadow  on  the  stream  below 

Flay*d  slowly  to  the  breese. 

He  listened . .  and  he  heard  the  wind 
That  waved  the  willow  tree ; 

He  heard  the  waters  flow  along, 
And  murmur  quietly. 

He  llstenM  for  the  traveller's  tread. 
The  nightingale  sung  sweet ; .  . 

He  started  up,  for  now  he  heard 
The  sound  of  coming  feet ; 

He  started  np  and  graspt  a  stake. 

And  waited  for  his  prey ; 
There  came  a  lonely  traveller, 

And  Jaspar  crost  his  way. 

But  Jaspar's  threats  and  curses  fldl*d 

The  traveller  to  appal. 
He  would  not  lightly  yield  the  purse 

Which  held  his  little  all. 

Awhile  he  struggled,  bnt  he  strove 
With  Jaspar's  strength  in  vain ; 

Beneath  his  blows  he  fell  and  groan'd. 
And  never  spake  again. 

Jaspar  raised  up  the  murder*d  man. 

And  plunged  him  in  the  flood. 
And  in  the  running  water  then 

He  cleansed  his  hands  from  blood. 

The  waters  closed  around  the  corpse. 
And  cleansed  his  hands  from  gore. 

The  willow  waved,  the  streams  flow'd  on, 
And  murmnr'd  as  before. 


There  was  do  hmnan  tft  had 
The  blood  the  monlerar  gpUt^ 

And  Jaspar^s  ooosdenoe  neverftii 
The  avenging  god  of  gnilt. 

And  soon  the  miiaB  had  ooMUDii 
The  gold  he  gain'd  so  ill, 

And  yean  of  secret  guilt  pass'd  oa» 
And  he  was  needy  stiU. 

One  eve  beside  the  alebause  fln 

He  sate  as  it  befell. 
When  in  their  came  a  labouiiii^  nai 

Whom  Jaspar  knew  luU  wclL 

He  sate  him  down  by  Jaspar  s  iM% 

A  melancholy  man, 
For  spite  of  honest  toll,  the  world 

Went  hard  with  Jonathan. 

His  toil  a  little  eam*d,  and  he 

With  little  was  content ; 
But  sickness  on  his  wile  had  (aBcn» 

And  all  was  weU-nlgh  spent. 


Long  with  his  wife  and  littie 
He  shared  the  scanty  meal. 

And  saw  their  looks  of  wretcbfdnea^ 
And  felt  what  wretches  feet 

Their  Landlord,  a  hard  man,  that  day. 

Had  seised  the  Uttk  left. 
And  now  the  sufferer  found  himsdf 

Of  every  thing  bereft. 

He  leant  his  head  npoa  his  hand. 

His  elbow  oo  his  knee. 
And  so  by  Jaspar's  side  he  sate, 

And  not  a  word  said  he. 


** Nay,,  .why^so  downcast  ?**  ^ipar 
"  Come . .  cheer  up,  Jonathan  I 

Drink,  neighbour,  drink  1  *twill 
Gomel  come!  takccoonge, 

He  took  the  cup  that  Jaspar  gave. 
And  down  he  dealn*d  it  quick  i 

**  I  have  a  wife,'*  said  Jonathan, 
**  And  she  is  deadly  tick. 


**  She  has  BO  bed  to  lie  upon, 
I  saw  them  take  her  bed . . . 

And  I  have  children .  .would  to  Ood 
That  they  and  I  were  dead. 

M  Our  Landlord  he  goes  home  to  nighti 
And  he  will  sleep  in  peace . . . 

I  would  that  I  were  in  ray  gravs^ 
For  there  all  troubles  cease. 

**  In  viln  I  pray*d  hfan  to  forbear. 
Though  wealth  enough  has  be  I 

God  be  to  hire  as  merciless 
As  he  has  been  to  me  1  ** 


tkyhvrt. 
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When  Jaqiar  mw  tbe  poor  man's  loul 

On  all  his  ills  intent. 
He  plied  Um  vith  the  heartening  cttp» 

And  with  him  forth  he  went 

•■Thb  I^odlonl  on  his  homeward  Toad 

Twere  easy  now  to  meet 
The  raid  is  koesomey  Jonathan  1 

And  Yengeance,  man  I  is  sweet" 

He  listened  to  the  tempter's  voice. 
The  thought  it  made  him  start; . . 

His  head  was  Iwt,  and  wretchedness 
Had  harden'd  now  his  heart 

Akmg  the  looelj  road  they  went 

And  waited  for  their  prey. 
They  sate  them  down  beside  the  stream 

That  crost  the  lonely  way. 

They  sate  them  down  beside  the  stream 
And  never  a  word  they  said, 

They  sate  and  Usten'd  silently 
To  hear  the  traveller's  tread. 

The  night  was  calm,  the  night  was  dark. 

No  star  was  in  the  iky. 
The  wind  it  waved  the  willow  boughs. 

The  stream  flow'd  quietly. 

The  tdght  was  calm,  the  air  was  stm. 
Sweet  sung  the  nightingale; 

The  sonl  of  Jonathan  was  soothed. 
His  heart  began  to  t$iX, 

"'TIS  weary  waiting  here,"  he  cried, 
**  And  DOW  the  hour  is  late,. . . 

Methinks  he  will  not  come  to-night, 
No  longer  let  as  wait" 


That  instant  as  the  murderer  spake 
There  came  a  sudden  light ; 

Strong  as  the  mid-day  sun  it  shone. 
Though  all  around  was  night ; 

It  hung  upon  the  willow  tree, 

It  hung  upon  the  flood. 
It  gave  to  view  the  poplar  isle. 

And  all  the  scene  of  blood. 

The  traveller  who  Journeys  there, 

He  surely  hath  espied 
A  madman  who  has  made  his  home 

Upon  the  river's  side. 

His  cheek  is  pale,  his  eye  is  wild. 
His  look  bespeaks  despair ; 

For  Jasper  since  that  hour  has  made 
His  home  unshelter'd  there. 

And  fearful  are  his  dreams  at  night. 
And  dread  to  him  the  day ; 

He  thinks  upon  his  untold  crime, 
And  never  dares  to  pray. 

The  summer  suns,  the  winter  storms. 

O'er  him  unheeded  roll, 
Por  heavy  is  the  weight  of  blood 

Upon  the  maniac's  soul. 


Batk,  1798. 


I"  themffiansald, 
"  A  little  we  may  wait; 
BBt  kager  shall  his  wiiSe  expect 
Her  hasbaad  at  the  gate." 

Then  Jonaftiian  grew  sick  at  heart ; 

«*  My  oonsdenee  yet  is  dear  1 
Jaspar. .  it  la  not  yet  too  late . . 

I  win  not  linger  here." 

•'  How  DOW ! "  cried  Jaspar.  "why,  I  thooght 

Thy  consdenee  was  asleep ; 
No  more  such  qualms,  the  night  is  dark, 

The  river  here  is  deep." 

•*  What  matters  that,"  said  Jonathan, 

Whose  blood  began  to  fteese, 
*When  there  Is  One  above  whose  eye 

The  deeds  of  darkneis  sees  ?** 

**We  are  safe  enough,"  said  Jaspar  then, 

"  If  that  be  all  thy  fear  I 
Nor  eye  above,  nor  eye  below. 

Can  pierce  the  darkness  here.' 


M 


LOBB  WILLIAM. 


An  imitation  of  this  Ballad  in  French  rerte,  bj  J.  F.  ChAte- 
lain,  wai  printed  at  Toumay,  about  1820. 


No  eye  beheld  when  William  plunged 
Toung  Edmund  in  the  stream, 

No  human  ear  but  William's  heard 
Young  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

Submissive  all  the  vassals  own'd 
The  murderer  for  their  Lord, 

And  he  as  rtghtftil  heir  possess'd 
The  house  of  ErUngford. 

The  ancient  house  of  Erllngford 

Stood  in  a  feir  domain. 
And  Severn's  ample  waters  near 

BoU'd  through  the  fertile  pUin. 

And  often  the  way-fering  man 
Would  love  to  linger  there, 

Foigetftil  of  his  onward  road, 
To  gaxe  on  scenes  so  feir. 

But  never  could  Lord  William  dare 
To  gaie  on  Severn's  stream ; 

In  every  wind  that  swept  its  waves 
He  heard  young  Edmund's  scream. 
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In  vain  at  midnight's  silent  hour 
Sk!«p  cloeed  the  murderer^s  eyes, 

In  every  dream  the  murderer  saw 
Young  Edmund's  form  arise. 

In  vain  by  restless  conscience  driven 

Lord  William  left  his  home, 
Far  fh)m  the  scenes  that  saw  his  guilt, 

In  pilgrimage  to  roam ; 

To  other  climes  the  pilgrim  fled. 

But  could  not  fly  despair  ; 
He  sought  his  home  again,  but  peace 

Was  still  a  stranger  there. 

Slow  were  the  passing  hours,  yet  swift 
The  months  appear'd  to  roll ; 

And  now  the  day  returned  that  shook 
With  terror  William's  soul ; 

A  day  that  William  never  felt 

Return  without  dismay, 
For  well  had  conscience  kalendar'd 

Young  Edmund's  dying  day. 

A  fearful  day  was  that ;  the  rains 

Fell  fast  with  tempest  roar. 
And  the  swoln  tide  of  Severn  spread 

Far  on  the  level  shore. 

In  vain  Lord  William  sought  the  feast* 

In  vain  he  quafl^d  the  bowl. 
And  strove  with  noisy  mirth  to  drown 

The  anguish  of  his  soul. 

The  tempest,  as  its  sudden  swell 

In  gusty  bowlings  came. 
With  cold  and  death-like  feeling  seem'd 

To  thrill  his  shuddering  frame. 

Reluctant  now,  as  night  came  on. 

His  lonely  couch  he  prest ; 
And,  wearied  out,  he  sunk  to  sleep, . . 

To  sleep .  .  but  not  to  rest 

Beside  that  couch  his  brother's  form, 
Lord  Edmund  seem'd  to  stand. 

Such  and  so  pale  as  when  in  death 
He  grasp'd  his  brother's  hand ; 

Such  and  so  pale  his  face  as  when 
With  fUnt  and  faltering  tongue. 

To  William's  care,  a  dying  charge, 
He  left  his  orphan  son. 

*«  I  bade  thee  with  a  father's  love 
My  orphan  Edmund  guard  ; . . 

Well,  William,  hast  thou  kept  thy  charge  I 
Take  now  thy  due  reward.** 

He  started  up,  each  Umb  convulsed 

With  agonising  fear ; 
He  only  beard  the  stom  of  night, . . 

'Twas  musio  to  his  ear. 


When  lo  I  the  voke  of  load  item 

His  inmost  soul  appals ; 
"  What  ho  !  Lord  William,  rfec  in 

The  water  mp^  thy  walla  1" 


He  rose  in  haste,  beneath  the  walls 

He  saw  the  flood  appear ; 
It  heznmM  hfm  round,  'twas  midnigM 

No  humim  aid  was  near. 

He  heard  a  shout  of  Joy,  for  now 
A  boat  approach'd  the  wall. 

And  eager  to  the  welcome  aid 
They  crowd  for  safety  all. 

"  My  boat  is  small,**  the  boatman  cried* 
M  •'fwill  bear  but  one  away  ; 

Come  in,  Lord  William,  and  do  ye 
In  God's  protection  stay.' 


i» 


Strange  feeUng  fiU'd  them  at  hia  voice 

Even  in  that  hour  of  woc^ 
That,  save  their  Loni»  there  was  not  one 

Who  wish'd  with  him  to  go. 

But  William  leapt  into  the  boat. 

His  terror  was  so  sore ; 
^  Thou  Shalt  have  half  my  gold,**  he  cried. 

Haste. .  haste  to  yonder  shore.** 

The  boatman  piled  the  oar,  the  boat 
Went  light  along  the  stream  ; 

Sudden  Lord  William  beard  a  cry 
Like  Edmund^  drowning 


The  boatman  paused, "  Methought  I  heard 

A  child's  distressful  cry  r* 
"  'Twas  but  the  howling  wind  of  night," 

Lord  William  made  reply. 


*'  Haste .  .haste . .  ply  swift  and  strong  the 
Haste . .  haste  across  the  stream  I  ** 

Again  Lord  William  heard  a  cry 
Like  Edmund's  drowning 


« I  heard  a  child'k  dtotrcarfU  voiee,* 

The  boatman  cried  again. 
**  Nay,  hasten  on . .  the  night  is  dark . . 

And  we  should  search  In  vain.** 

•«0  Ood  I  Lord  William,  dost  thoo  know 

How  dreadful  'tis  to  die  Y 
And  canst  thou  withont  pity  hear 

A  child's  expiring  cry  7 

«*  How  horrible  It  !s  to  sink 

Beneath  the  closing  stream. 
To  stretch  the  poweriess  arms  In  vain. 

In  vain  tbr  halp  toacrevn  i  ** 


The  shriek  again  was  heaid  :  It 
More  dceis  ntore  piercing  lottd; 

That  instant  o*er  the  flood  the  moon 
Shone  through  a  broken  cl-^d ; 
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And  near  tfacani  they  beheld  a  child  ; 

Upon  a  crag  be  atood, 
A  little  cngf  and  all  around 

Was  spread  the  rising  flood. 

The  boatmaa  piled  the  oar,  the  boat 

Approached  his  resting-place ; 
Xhe  xBoon-beam  shone  upon  the  child. 

And  8how*d  how  pale  his  face. 

**  Now  reach  thine  hand  T  the  boatman  cried, 
"  Lord  William,  reach  and  save !  '* 

The  child  stretch'd  forth  his  little  hands 
To  grasp  the  hand  he  gave. 

Then  William  shriek'd ;  the  hands  he  felt 
Were  cold  and  damp  and  dead ! 

He  held  yoong  Edmond  in  his  arms 
A  heayler  weight  than  lead. 

The  boat  sunk  down,  the  murderer  sunk 
Beneath  the  avenging  stream  ; 

He  rose,  he  shriek'd,  no  human  ear 
Heard  WiUIam's  drowning  scream. 

nFVsCteyy,  1799. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  PURGATORY. 


This  BaiUd  was  pobUtbcd  (1801)  In  the  Tales  qf  Wander, 
hf  Mr.  Le*  is,  who  found  it  among  the  woftt  and  ttnj%  of 
the  PrcM.  He  never  knew  that  it  was  mine ;  but  after  hit 
deacb  I  bmtowtd  tome  pains  In  recomposing  it,  because  he 
bad  thought  tt  worth  preierving. 

It  is  fovndcd  opoo  the  abridged  extract  which  M.  1e  Grand 
has  given  In  bis  PabHtua  of  a  Metrical  legend,  by  Marie  de 
France. 


1. 
•*  Emtkr,  Sir  Knight,'*  the  warden  cried, 
••And  trust  tn  Heaven  whatever  betide, 

Since  you  have  reach'd  this  bourn  ; 
But  lint  receive  reflneshment  due, 
*TwiIl  then  be  time  to  welcome  you 

If  ever  fwi  return." 

2. 
Three  flffps  were  brought  of  bread  and  wine  ; 
Well  might  Sir  Owen  then  divine 

The  mystic  warning  given. 
That  he  against  our  ghostly  Foe 
Most  soon  to  mortal  combat  go. 

And  put  his  trust  in  Heaven. 

3. 
Sir  Owen  passed  the  convent  gate. 
The  Warden  him  conducted  stralgh: 

To  where  a  coffin  lay ; 
The  Monks  around  in  silence  stand, 
Each  witli  a  funeral  torch  in  hand 

Whose  li^ht  tiedirom'd  the  day. 


4. 

*'  Few  PUgrlms  ever  reach  this  bourn,** 
They  said,  **'  but  ftwer  still  return ; 

Tet,  let  what  will  ensue. 
Our  duties  are  prescribed  and  clear ; 
Put  off  all  mortal  weakness  here, 

This  coffin  is  for  you. 

5. 
**  Lie  there,  while  we  with  pious  breath 
Raise  over  you  the  dirge  of  death, 

This  comfort  we  can  give ; 
Belike  no  living  hands  may  pay 
This  office  to  your  lifeless  clay. 

Receive  it  while  you  live  I  ** 


6. 
Sir  Owen  in  a  shroud  was  drest. 
They  placed  a  cross  upon  his  breast. 

And  down  he  laid  his  head ; 
Around  him  stood  the  fhneral  train, 
And  sung  with  slow  and  solemn  strain 

The  Service  of  the  Dead. 


Then  to  the  entrance  of  the  Cave 
They  led  the  Christian  warrior  brave ; 

Some  fear  he  well  might  feel. 
For  none  of  all  the  Monks  could  tell 
The  terrors  of  that  mystic  cell. 

Its  secrets  none  reveaL 


*•  Now  enter  here,"  the  Warden  cried, 
•*  And  God,  Sir  Owen,  be  your  guide  I 

Tour  name  shall  live  in  story : 
For  of  the  few  who  reach  this  shore. 
Still  fewer  venture  to  explore 

St  Patrick's  Purgatory." 

9. 
Adown  the  Cavem*s  long  descent. 
Feeling  his  way  Sir  Owen  went. 

With  cautious  feet  and  slow  ; 
Unarm'd,  for  neither  sword  nor  spear. 
Nor  shield  of  proof  availM  him  here 

Against  our  ghostly  Foe. 

10. 
The  ground  was  moist  beneath  his  tread. 
Large  drops  fell  heavy  ou  his  head. 

The  air  was  damp  and  chill. 
And  sudden  shudderings  o*er  him  came. 
And  he  could  feel  through  all  his  frame 

An  icy  sharpness  thrilL 

11. 
Now  steeper  grew  the  dark  descent; 
In  fervent  prayer  the  Pilgrim  went, 

*Twas  aiknce  all  aronnd. 
Save  his  own  echo  from  the  cell. 
And  the  lange  drops  that  frequent  fell 

With  dull  and  heavy  lound. 


L 
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IS. 
Bat  colder  now  he  felt  the  oeO, 
Those  heavy  drops  no  longer  fell, 

Thin  grew  the  piercing  air ; 
And  now  upon  his  aching  sigfatt 
There  dawn'd  &r  off  a  feeble  ligh^ 

In  hope  he  hastened  there. 

13. 
Emerging  now  once  more  to  day 
A  frozen  waste  before  him  lay, 

A  desert  wild  and  wide. 
Where  ice>rocks  in  a  sunless  sky, 
On  ice-rocks  piled,  and  mountains  high, 

Were  heaped  on  every  side. 

14 
Impending  as  about  to  ftll 
They  seem'd,  and  had  that  sight  been  all. 

Enough  that  sight  had  been 
To  make  the  stoutest  courage  quail ; 
For  what  could  courage  there  avail 


20. 

Crush*d  though,  it  •ieem*d,  ia 
And  sense  ftir  aoihfiiig  kft  akne, 

A  living  hope  Tcnaln'd ; 
In  whom  he  had  believed,  be  knew 
And  thenoe  the  holy  coonge  gnnr 

That  stiU  hb  aool 


21. 
For  he,  as  he  beheld  it  fall, 
Fail*d  not  in  faith  on  Christ  to  csH, 

*<  Lord,  Thou  canst  save !  **  he  cried ; 
O  heavenly  help  vouchsafed  in  need. 
When  perfect  &ith  is  found  indeed ; 

The  rocks  of  ice  divide. 


St. 
Like  dust  before  the  ttorm-wlnd^  wmwf 
The  shiver'd  fhigments  roIIM  away. 

And  left  the  pasnge  free ; 
New  strength  he  feels,  all  pain  ft  goaa, 
New  life  Sir  Owen  bieatbai,  and  on 


15. 

• 

23. 

He  saw,  as  on  in  fidth  he  past. 

Tet  other  trials  he  must  meet. 

Where  many  a  ftwen  wretch  was  fest 

For  soon  a  close  and  piercing  heat 

Within  the  io6*clefts  pent. 

Belax'd  each  loosen'd  limb ; 

Tet  living  ttiU,  and  doom*d  to  betf 

The  sweat  stream'd  out  from  every  pait 

In  absolute  and  dumb  despair 

In  short  quick  beatings  toil'd  his  heart. 

Their  endless  punishment 

His' throbbing  eyes  grew  dim. 

16. 

84. 

A  Voice  then  spake  within  his  ear. 

Along  the  wide  and  wasted  land 

And  flU*d  his  inmost  soul  withlear. 

A  stream  of  fire  through  banks  of  snd 

«*  0  mortal  Kan,'*  it  said. 

Its  molten  billows  spread ; 

**  Adventurers  like  thyself  were  these  1  ** 

Thin  vapours  tremulously  light 

He  seem'd  to  teel  his  life-blood  freese. 

Hung  quivering  o'er  the  glowing  while, 

And  yet  subdued  his  dread. 

The  air  he  bmthed  was  red. 

17. 

2&. 

••  0  mortal  Man,"  the  Voice  pursued, 

A  Paradise  beyond  was  seen. 

**  Be  wise  In  time  I  for  thine  own  good 

Of  shady  groves  and  gardens  green, 

Alone  I  counsel  thee ; 

Fair  flowers  and  fhiitM  treea, 

Take  pity  on  thyself,  retrace 

And  flowing  fountains  cool  and  dear. 

Thy  steps,  and  fly  this  dolorous  place 

Whose  gurgling  music  reach'd  his  car 

While  yet  thy  feet  are  fbee. 

Borne  on  the  burning  breeae. 

18. 

26. 

*'  I  warn  thee  once  1 1  warn  thee  twice  1 

How  should  he  pass  that  molten  flood  ? 

Behold  I  that  mass  of  mountain-Ice 

\lhUe  gasing  wistftiUy  he  stood. 

Is  trembling  o'er  thy  head ! 

A  Fiend,  as  in  a  dream, 

One  warning  is  allow'd  thee  more ; 

•*  Thus  I "  answer'd  the  unutter'd  tbo««U, 

O  mortal  Man,  that  warning  o'er, 

And  thou  art  worse  than  dead  I  ** 

And  cast  him  in  the  stream. 

19. 
Not  without  fear,  Sir  Owen  still 

27. 
Sir  Owen  groan'd,  for  then  he  felt 

Held  on  with  strength  of  righteous  will, 

His  eyeballs  bum,  his  marrow  bmH* 

In  fldth  and  fervent  prayer ; 

His  bnin  like  ttqnld  IchI« 

When  at  the  word,  •«  I  warn  thee  thrice  I" 

And  tnm  hia  heart  the  boiling  hload 

Down  came  the  mass  of  mountain  ice, 

Its  agonising  conne  ponaad 

And  overwhelm'd  him  there. 

Through  limbs  Ilka  Im  ltd. 
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26. 
Tet^  givtBff  wqr  to  no  deqwir, 
But  mindfttl  «f  the  iM  of  pniTar, 

**  Lord,  Thou  cansi  wve ! "  he  eald; 
And  then  m  brmth  flrom  Eden  came, 
"With  life  and  heeling  through  hli  ftam» 
The  hUasftil  inlhwnne  spread. 


29. 
Ko  Fiends  may  now  his  way  oppose, 
The  gates  of  Paradise  unclose. 

Free  entrance  there  is  given ; 
And  songs  of  triumph  meet  his  ear, 
Enrapt,  Sir  Owen  seems  to  hear 

The  harmonies  of  Heaven. 

30. 
**  Come,  Pilgrim !  take  thy  foretaste  meet, 
Thoo  vhe  haak  trod  with  feariass  feet 

St.  Patiiefc's  Purgatory, 
For  after  death  these  seats  divine, 
BewanI  eternal,  shall  be  thine. 

And  thine  eternal  glory.** 

SI. 
Inehriate  with  the  deep  delight, 
Dim  grew  the  Pilgrim's  swimming  sight. 

His  senses  died  away ; 
And  when  to  life  he  woke,  before 
The  Cavern-mouth  he  saw  once  more 

The  light  of  earthly  day. 


THE  CROSS  BOADa 


tnteAy  rdated  In  tMs  Ballad  beppeoed  about  the  year 
1760,  In  ttie  parbh  of  Bodminster,  near  Brlftol.    On«  who 
at  the  ftmeral  told  roe  the  itoiy  and  the  cir- 
ofthe  Interment,  as  1  hare  venifled  Uiem. 


1. 

Thcb«  was  an  old  man  breaUng  stones 

To  mend  the  turnpike  way  ; 
He  sate  him  down  beside  a  brook. 
And  oat  his  bread  and  cheese  he  took. 
For  now  it  was  mid-day. 

2. 

He  leant  his  back  against  a  post, 

Hb  feet  the  brook  ran  by ; 
And  there  were  water-cresses  growing, 
And  pleasant  was  the  water's  flowing. 

For  he  was  hot  and  dry. 

3. 
A  soldier  With  his  knapsack  on 

Came  travelling  o'er  the  down ; 
The  son  was  strong  and  he  was  tired ; 
And  he  of  the  old  man  enquired, 

"  How  &r  to  Bristol  town  ?  '* 


**  Half  an  hour's  walk  for  a  young  man» 

By  lanes  and  fields  and  stiles ; 
But  you  the  foot-path  do  not  know. 
And  if  along  the  road  you  go 

Why  then  'tis  three  good  miles.** 

5. 

The  soldier  took  his  knapsack  off, 

For  he  was  hot  and  dry ; 
And  out  Us  bread  and  cheese  he  took. 
And  he  sat  down  beside  the  brook 

To  dine  in  company. 

6. 

<*  Old  friend!  in  faith,"  the  soldier  says, 

"  I  envy  you  almost ; 
My  shoulders  have  been  sorely  prest, 
And  I  should  like  to  sit,  and  rest 
My  back  against  that  post 

7. 
**  In  such  a  sweltering  day  as  this 

A  knapsack  is  the  devil ; 
And  if  on  t'other  side  I  sat, 
It  would  not  only  spoil  our  chat. 

But  make  me  seem  uncivil.** 

8. 
The  old  man  laogh'd  and  moved. . .  ''I  wish 

It  were  a  great4urm'd  chair  l 
But  this  may  help  a  man  at  need ;  • . 
And  yet  it  was  a  carsed  deed 

That  ever  brought  It  there. 

9. 
**  There's  a  poor  girl  lies  buried  here, 

Beneath  this  very  place. 
The  earth  upon  her  corpse  Is  prest. 
This  post  was  driven  into  her  breast. 

And  a  stone  Is  on  her  ikce.** 

10. 
The  soldier  had  but  just  leant  back. 

And  now  he  half  rose  up. 
**  There's  sure  no  harm  in  dining  here. 
My  fHend  7  and  yet,  to  be  sincere, 

I  should  not  like  to  sup." 

11 
•*  God  rest  her !  she  is  still  enough 

Who  sleeps  beneath  my  feet  1 " 
The  old  man  cried.     "  No  harm  I  trow, 
She  ever  did  herself,  though  now 

She  lies  where  four  roads  meet. 

12. 
**  I  have  pass'd  by  about  that  hour 

When  men  are  not  most  brave ; 
It  did  nof  make  my  courage  fail. 
And  I  have  heard  the  nightingale 

Sing  sweetly  on  her  grave. 

13. 
*•  X  have  pass'd  by  about  that  hour 

When  ghosts  their  freedom  have ; 
But  here  I  saw  no  ghastly  sight. 
And  quietly  the  glow-worm's  light 

Was  shining  on  her  grave. 


14. 
•♦  There's  one  who  like  a  Chrlrtlan  Ues 

Beneath  the  chtireh-tree'»  shade ; 
I'd  rather  go  a  long  mile  roand 
Than  pass  at  evening  through  the  ground 

Wherein  that  man  is  laid. 

16. 
"  A  decent  burial  that  man  had. 

The  bell  was  heard  to  toll, 
When  he  was  laid  in  holy  gromid. 
But  for  all  the  wealth  in  Bristol  town 

I  would  not  be  with  his  soul ! 

16. 
«  Dld'st  see  a  housR  below  the  hiU 

Which  the  winds  and  the  rains  destroy  ? 
In  that  ferm-house  did  that  man  dwell, 
And  I  remember  it  ftiH  well 

When  I  was  a  growing  boy. 

17. 
**  But  she  was  a  poor  parish  girl 

Who  came  up  from  the  west : 
From  service  hard  she  ran  away, 
And  at  that  house  in  evil  day 

Was  taken  in  to  rest. 

18. 
•*  A  man  of  a  bad  name  was  he. 

An  evil  life  he  led ; 
Passion  made  his  dark  face  turn  white, 
And  his  grey  eyes  were  large  and  light. 

And  in  anger  they  grew  red. 

19. 
"  The  man  was  bad,  the  mother  worse. 

Bad  fruit  of  evil  stem ; 
•TwoiUd  make  your  hair  to  stand  on  end 
If  I  should  tell  to  you,  my  friend, 

The  things  that  were  told  of  them  I 

20. 
•*  Did'st  see  an  out-house  standing  by  ? 

The  walls  alone  remain ; 
It  was  a  stable  then,  but  now 
Its  mossy  roof  has  fallen  through 

All  rotted  by  the  rain. 

21. 
•«  This  poor  girl  she  had  served  with  them 

Some  half*a*year  or  mor^ 
When  she  was  found  hung  up  one  day, 
Stiff  as  a  corpse  and  cold  as  clay. 

Behind  that  sUble  door. 

22. 
"  It  is  a  wild  and  lonesome  place, 

No  hut  or  house  is  near ; 
Should  one  meet  a  murderer  there  alone, 
•Twerc  vain  to  scream,  and  the  dying  groan 

Would  never  leacb  mortal  ear. 

23. 
••And  then  were  strange  reports  about : 

But  still  the  coroner  found 
That  she  by  her  own  hand  had  died. 
And  should  buried  be  by  the  way-8lde> 

And  not  in  Christian  ground. 


24. 

•■  Thh  was  the  very  place  he  chose. 
Just  where  these  four  roads  meet ; 

And  I  was  one  among  the  throng 

That  hither  follow 'd  them  along, 
I  shall  never  the  sight  forget  1 

25. 

**  They  carried  her  upon  a  board 
In  the  clothes  in  which  she  died ; 

I  saw  the  cap  blown  ofT  her  head. 

Her  face  was  of  a  dark  dark  red. 
Her  eyes  were  starting  wide : 

26. 
*•  I  think  they  could  not  have  been  ckxcd, 

So  widely  did  they  strain. 
O  Lord,  it  was  a  ghastly  eight. 
And  it  often  made  me  wake  at  night. 

When  I  saw  it  in  dreams  again. 

27. 
••  They  laid  her  where  these  £our  niB4s  bmcI 

Here  in  this  very  place. 
The  earth  upon  her  corpse  was  prett. 
This  post  was  driven  into  her  breast. 

And  a  st»ne  is  on  .her  face.** 

WeHlmiy,  1798. 


GOD'S  JUDGEMENT  ON  A  WICKED  B15H0P 


«'  Here  followeth  the  Hiitoiy  of  HATTO,  Arcbbkk«p  c4 

V      Mmcs. 

**  It  hapned  in  the  yetr  914.  that  there  wu  aa  tawwisM  tf^ 
famine  in  Germany,  at  what  Une  Olbo,  ■ar«aaai4  t*.' 
Great,  was  Emperor,   and  ona   Hatto,  mic«  Akbcc  c 
Fulda,  wai  Archbishop  of  Uents,  of  the  Bitkof*  a.trr 
Crescens  and  Cresceotlus  tb«  two  and  thircWtk.  of  \^ 
Archbishops  after  St.  Bonlfactiu  the  thirteenth.     Tk.« 
Hatto,  In  the  time  of  thii  great  famfae  afore-mratVcw*'. 
when  he  saw  the  poor  people  of  thecoantry  rxcvrdt-ic' 
oppressed  with  taoilna,  assembled  a  graat  tomprntfttbrt 
together  into  a  Barne.  and,  like  a  most  accursed  and  oifrrv- 
lesse  caltlffe,  burnt  op  thoae  poor  innooenl  soals,  lime  wrr 
so  Ikr  from  doohtlag  any  sach  asatter,  that  ttmj  mltr' 
hoped  to  receive  some  comfort  and  relief  at  his  haadi.  H  r 
reason  that  moved  the  prelat  to  commit  that  rsecrabi'-  *r7>- 
piety  was,  because  he  thought  the  famine  wtmld  tbe  •oorrr 
cease,  if  those  unprofitable  beggars  that  consoBBrd  i»->^ 
bread  than  they  were  worthy  to  eat.  were  ditpalcbrd  rmi  i 
the  world.    For  he  said  that  those  poor  lalht  wnv  Hke  t- 
Mice,  that  were  good  for  nothing  bat  to  dmnmir  corae.  B  £ 
God  Almlghtjr,  the  JuK  avenger  of  the  poor  fplka  «|«arr«i 
did  not  long  suflbr  this  haimms  tyranny,  this  aaom  dM««- 
abla  fact,  unpuuiahed.    For  ha  muatcrvd  tip  an  mmy  '^ 
Mice  against  the  Archbishop,  and  sent  then  to  pwM*«:> 
him  as  his  furious  Alastors,  so  that  they  afltctMl  him  N't 
day  and  night,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  Lake  hn  r*^  . 
any  place.    Whereupon  the  PrrUte,   thinliag   thst  f 
should  be  secure  from  the  liUury  of  Mice  if  he  wttr  >/  • 
certain  tower,  that  standKh  in  Om  RMaa  naar  m  t  * 
towne,  betook  himself  onto  tlw  aaid  Mwar  as  to  a  mv 
refbge  and  nnfetaary  fVom  Ua  «MttW«*  aad  locked  huss*  ' 
In.     But  the  Innumerable  troopca  of  Mica  ttumr4  ^* 
continually  very  eagerly,  and  swummc  unto  him  stpmi  (*' 
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top  of  the  water  to  execute  the  Just  Judgment  of  God,  and 
•o  at  last  be  wai  inoct  mlMirahly  davoured  by  tboae  sillie 
CT«>atarra  ;  who  pursued  him  with  such  bitter  hoitility, 
that  It  it  rpcorded  tliey  scraped  and  knawed  nut  his  very 
Dame  from  the  walls  and  tapistry  wherein  It  was  written, 
alter  they  had  to  cruelly  devoured  his  body.  Wherefore 
the  tower  wherein  he  was  esten  up  by  the  Mice  Is  shewn  to 
this  day,  for  a  perpetual  monument  to  all  succeeding  ages 
of  the  barbarous  and  Inhiinun  tyranny  of  this  impious 
Prelate,  being  titate  In  a  little  green  Island  la  the  midst 
of  the  Rhine  wiar  to  thetowue  of  Blogen,aml  is  commonly 
called  In  the  German  Tongue  the  MowsE-TVaH."—  Cory- 
at' a  CrudiUet,  pp.  571 «  572. 
Other  anthers  who  record  this  tale  say  that  the  Bishop  was 
eaten  by  Bats. 


Thk  snumwr  and  autumn  bad  been  so  wet, 
That  In  winter  the  corn  was  growing  yet, 
Twas  a  piteous  sight  to  see  all  around 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Erery  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop  Hatto*s  door, 
For  be  bad  a  plentiful  lBst-year*s  store. 
And  all  the  neighbourhood  ooutd  tell 
His  granaries  were  ftimish*d  well. 

At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appotiited  a  day 

To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay ; 

He  bade  them  to  his  great  Bam  repair. 

And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter  there. 

Rejoiced  such  tidings  good  to  hear. 
The  poor  folk  fluck*d  from  far  and  near ; 
The  great  Bam  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  wooaen  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

Then  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no  more, 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door ; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call. 
He  set  fire  to  the  Bam  and  burnt  them  all. 

••  r&ith  *tis  an  excellent  bonfire !  **  quoth  he, 
**  And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me, 
For  ridding  it  in  these  times  forlorn 
Of  Bata  that  only  consume  the  com.** 

So  then  to  his  palace  retnmed  he. 

And  he  sat  down  to  supper  merrily. 

And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man  ; 

But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

In  the  morning  as  he  enter'd  the  hall 
Where  bis  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  like  death  all  over  him  came. 
For  the  Rats  bad  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

A<  be  looked  there  came  a  man  fW>m  his  farm 
He  bad  a  countenance  white  with  alarm  ; 
"  My  Lord,  I  opcn'd  your  granaries  this  mom, 
i\jid  the  Bata  had  eaten  all  your  com.'* 

Another  came  running  presently,   - 

And  be  waa  pale  as  pale  could  be, 

**  Ply !  my  Lord  Bishop,  fly,**  quoth  he, 

«•  Ten  thousand  Rats  are  coming  this  way, . . . 

The  Lord  forgive  you  tor  yesterday  !*• 


« 


« 


1*11  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,**  replied  he, 

*Tls  the  aofcat  place  in  Germany ; 
The  walls  are  high  and  the  shores  are  steep. 
And  the  stream  is  strong  and  the  water  deep.'* 

Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  basten*d  away, 
And  be  crost  the  Rhine  without  delay, 
And  reach*d  his  tower,  and  barr'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loop-holes  there. 

He  laid  him  down  and  closed  his  eyes ; . . 

But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise. 

He  started  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 

On  bis  pillow  from  whence  the  screaming  came. 

He  llsten*d  and  look*d ; ...  It  was  only  the  Cat ; 
But  the  Bishop  be  grew  more  fearful  for  that. 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear 
At  the  Army  of  Rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

For  they  have  swam  over  the  river  so  deep. 
And  they  luive  climb'd  the  shores  so  steep. 
And  up  the  Tower  their  way  is  bent. 
To  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  sent 

They  are  not  to  be  told  by  the  dozen  or  score. 
By  thousands  they  come,  and  by  m>'riads  and  more, 
Such  numbers  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 
Such  a  Judgement  had  never  been  witness'd  of  yore. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell. 

And  fiister  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell. 

As  louder  and  louder  drawing  near 

The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows  and  In  at  the  door. 
And  through  the  walls  helter-skelter  they  pour. 
And  down  from  the  ceiling  and  up  through  the  floor. 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  flrom  behind  and  before. 
From  within  and  without,  fh)m  above  and  below, 
And  all  at  once  to  the  Bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones, 
And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones  ; 
They  gnaw*d  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgement  on  him ! 

We$tbvTv^  1799. 


THE  PIOUS  PAINTER. 


The  legend  of  the  Pious  Painter  !s  related  in  thePrh  Hiiarta 
of  Gasvus ;  but  the  Pious  Poet  has  omitted  the  second 
part  of  the  story,  though  it  rests  upon  quite  as  good  au- 
thority as  the  first.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fabliaux  of  Le 
Grand. 


THB  nasT  PAaT. 

L 
THcaa  once  was  a  painter  In  Catholic  days, ' 

Like  Job  who  eschewed  all  evil ; 
Still  on  bis  Madonnas  ttae  curious  may  gaze 
With  applause  and  with  pleasure,  but  cMefly  hto  praise 

And  delight  was  In  painting  the  Devil. 
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2. 

They  were  Angela,  compared  to  the  DerOs  he  drew, 

Who  besieged  poor  St  Anthony's  cell ; 
Such  burning  hot  eyes,  such  a  fUmace-like  hue  I 
And  round  them  a  sulphurous  colouring  he  threw 
That  their  breath  seem'd  of  brimstone  to  smell. 

a. 

And  now  had  the  artist  a  picture  begun, 
•Twas  over  the  Virgin*s  church-door ; 
She  stood  on  the  Dragon  embracing  her  Son  i 
Many  Devils  already  the  artist  had  done, 
But  this  must  out*do  all  before. 

4. 

The  Old  Dragon's  imps  as  they  fled  through  the  air, 

At  seeing  it  paused  on  the  wing ; 
For  he  had  the  likeness  so  just  to  a  hair, 
Tliat  they  came  as  Apollyon  himself  had  been  there. 

To  pay  their  respects  to  their  King. 

5. 
Every  child  at  beholding  it  trembled  with  dread» 

And  scream'd  as  he  tum'd  away  quick. 
Not  an  old  woman  saw  it,  but,  raising  her  head, 
Dropt  a  bead,  made  a  cross  on  her  wrinkles,  and 
said, 
Loid  keep  me  Arom  ugly  Old  Nick  1 

6. 
What  the  Fainter  so  earnestly  thought  on  by  day. 

He  sometimes  would  dream  of  by  night ; 
But  once  he  was  startled  as  sleeping  he  lay  ; 
'Twas  no  fkncy,  no  dream,  he  could  plainly  survey 

That  the  Devil  himself  was  in  sight. 


"  Ton  rascally  dauber !"  old  Beelsebub  cries, 

**  Take  heed  how  you  wrong  me  again  ! 
Though  your  caricatures  for  myself  I  despise, 
Make  me  handsomer  now  in  the  multitude's  eyes, 
Or  see  if  I  threaten  in  vain  I " 

8. 
Now  the  Painter  was  bold,  and  religious  beside. 

And  on  faith  he  had  certain  reliance  ; 
So  carefully  he  the  grim  countenance  eyed. 
And  thank'd  him  for  sitting  with  Catholic  pride, 

And  sturdily  bade  him  defiance. 

9 
Betimes  in  the  morning  the  Painter  arose, 

He  fts  ready  as  soon  as  'tis  light 
Every  look,  every  line,  every  feature  he  knows, 
Tis  firesh  in  his  eye,  to  his  labour  he  goes, 

And  he  has  the  old  Wicked  One  quite. 

10. 
Happy  man  1  he  is  sure  the  resemblance  can*t  fail ; 

The  tip  of  the  nose  is  like  Are, 
There's  his  grin  and  his  fimgs,  and  his  dragon>like 

mailf 
And  the  very  Identical  curl  of  his  tail, . . 
So  that  nothing  is  left  to  desire. 


11. 
He  looks  and  retonches  «gain  with  delIgM; 

*Tis  a  portrait  complete  to  bis  mind  ; 
And  exulting  again  and  again  at  the  si^t» 
He  looks  round  for  applause  and  he  sees  with  aA^ 

The  Original  standing  behind. 

12. 
"Fooll  Idiot  I  **  old  Beelsebub  grinn'd  as  he  spofcs, 

And  stampt  on  the  acaifold  in  ire ; 
The  Painter  grew  pale,  for  he  knew  it  no  joke ; 
'Twas  a  terrible  height  and  the  scaflftlding  faroke, 

The  Devil  could  wish  it  no  higher. 

13. 
"Help . .  help  I  Blessed  Mary  !  '*  b*  cried  in itaia. 

As  the  scaiTold.sunk  under  his  feet 
From  the  canvass  the  Virgin  extended  her  aim. 
She  caught  the  good  Painter,  she  saved  him  from  bans ; 

There  were  hundreds  who  saw  in  the  street 

14. 
The  Old  Dragon  fled  when  the  wonder  he  spied. 

And  cursed  his  own  fhiltless  endeavonr ; 
While  the  Painter  cali'd  after  his  rage  to  deiMe, 
Shook  his  pallett  and  brushes  in  triumph  and  cried, 

<i  111  ptint  thee  more  ugly  thai  cwi * 


THE  PIOUS  PAINTEB. 


mat  sBcoKn  fabt. 


1. 
Ths  Painter  so  pious  all  praise  had  acquired 

For  defying  the  malice  of  HeU ; 
The  Monks  the  unerring  resemblance  admired; 
Not  a  Lady  lived  near  but  her  portrait  desired 

From  a  hand  that  succeeded  so  well. 


One  there  was  to  be  painted  the  number  among 

Of  features  most  fair  to  behold  ; 
The  country  around  of  fklr  Marguerite  rung. 
Marguerite  she  was  lovely  and  lively  and  young. 

Her  husband  was  ugly  and  old. 

3. 
O  Painter,  avoid  her  t  O  Painter,  take  care. 

For  Satan  is  watchfiil  fbr  you  ! 
Take  heed  lest  you  ikll  in  the  Wicked  One's  snare. 
The  net  is  made  ready,  O  Painter,  beware 

Of  Satan  and  Marguerite  too. 

4. 
She  seats  herself  now,  now  she  lifts  up  her  head, 

On  the  artist  she  Axes  her  eyes ; 
The  colours  are  ready,  the  canvasa  la  ftprend. 
He  Uys  on  the  white,  and  be  lays  on  the  red. 

And  the  features  of  beauty  arise. 
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6. 
He  la  come  to  tier  «yet,  cycf  m>  bright  atiA  «o  blue  ! 

Thciv*!  A  look  fphicta  he  cannot  expt«M; . » 
His  coloan  are  dull  to  tlieir  quldc-spfurkllng  hue ; 
Mon  and  more  on  the  lady-  he  fixes  his  view, 

On  the  canTisB  he  looks  le»  and  lens. 

6. 
In  Tain  he  retouches,  her  eyes  sparkle  more. 

And  that  look  which  lUr  Marguerite  gave  I 
Many  Devils  the  Artist  had  painted  of  yore, 
Bat  he  never  had  tried  a  live  Angel  before, . . 

St  Anthony,  help  him  and  save ! 

7. 
He  yielded,  alas  1  for  the  truth  must  be  told, 
To  the  Woman,  the  Tempter,  and  Fate. 
'   It  was  settled  the  Lady  so  fidr  to  behold, 
I   Should  elope  fh>m  her  Husband  so  ugly  and  old, 
With  the  Painter  so  pious  of  late. 


Now  Satan  exults  in  his  vengeance  complete. 
To  the  Husband  he  makes  the  scheme  known ; 

Night  comes  and  the  loven  impatiently  meet ; 

Together  they  fly,  they  are  seized  in  the  street. 
And  in  prison  the  Painter  is  thrown. 

0. 
With  Bepentmee»  his  «nly  oompanioii,  he  llei^ 

And  a  dismal  companion  is  she ! 
On  a  sodden  he  saw  the  Old  Enemy  rise, 
**  Now,  you  villanous  dauber  t  **  Sir  Beelzebub  cries, 

**  Tou  an  paid  for  your  insults  to  me  1 

10. 
**  But  my  tender  heart  you  may  easily  move 

If  to  what  I  propose  you  agree ; 
That  picture, . .  be  just  1  the  resemblance  improve ; 
Make  a  handsomer  portrait,  your  chains  1*11  remove, 

And  you  shall  this  instant  be  free.** 

11. 
Oveijoy*d,  the  conditions  so  easy  he  hears, 

**  in  make  you  quite  handsome  !  **  he  said. 
He  aaid,  and  his  chain  on  the  Devil  appears ; 
Released  from  his  prison,  released  from  his  fears, 

The  Painter  is  snug  in  his  bed. 

12.       ' 
At  mom  he  arises,  composes  his  look, 

And  proceeds  to  his  work  as  before ; 
The  people  beheld  him,  the  culprit  they  took ; 
They  thought  that  the  Painter  bis  prison  had  broke, 

And  to  prison  they  led  him  once  more. 

13. 
They  open  the  dungeon : .  .  behold  in  his  place 

In  the  comer  old  Beelzebub  lay ; 
He  smirks  and  be  smiles  and  he  leers  with  a  grace. 
That  the  Fainter  might  catch  all  the  charmft  of  his  face. 

Then  vanlah*d  in  lightning  away. 


I 


14. 

Quoth  the  Painter,  **  I  trust  you'll  suspect  me  no  more, 

Sin«e  you  Ibid  my  assertions  were  true. 
But  1*11  alter  the  picture  above  the  Church-door, 
For  he  never  vouchsafed  roe  a  sitting  before. 
And  I  must  five  the  Devil  his  due.** 


ST.  MICHAEL'S  CHAIR. 


"  Know  all  men  that  the  moit  Holy  Father  Gregory,  In  the 
year  from  the  incarnation  of  oar  Lord  1070,  bearing  an 
affection  of  eztraordinarj  derootneu  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Mlchael'i  Mount,  haa  plonily  granted  to  all  the  falthftd 
who  shall  reach  or  visit  it,  with  their  oblations  and  alms,  a 
remission  of  a  third  part  of  their  penances."— At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  century,  *'  Because,  it  was  said,  this  privilege 
Is  still  unknown  to  many,  therefore  we  the  servants  of  God, 
and  the  ministers  of  this  church  In  Christ,  do  require  and 
request  of  ail  of  yoo  who  poaaets  the  care  of  souls,  for  the 
sake  of  mutual  accommodation,  to  publish  these  words  in 
your  respective  churches ;  that  your  parishioners  and  buIk 
Jects  may  \x  more  careMly  animated  to  a  greater  exhort* 
atlon  of  devoutness,  and  may  more  gloriomtif  in  pilgrim' 
age*  frequemt  this  pkue^  for  the  gracious  attainment  of  the 
gifts  and  indaifcndea  afbresaid.**  From  this  publication 
of  the  pvivflege  did  nndoubtcdly  commence  that  numerous 
resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  church  whieh  Carew  intimates ; 
and  of  which  Norden,  who  generally  is  the  mere  copier  of 
Carew,  yet  Is  here  the  enlarger  of  him,  says,  "  the  Mount 
hath  been  much  resorted  unto  by  pilgrims  in  davoUoa  to 
St.  Michael**  Then  too  was  fhuned  assuredly  that  seat  on 
the  tower,  which  Is  so  ridiculously  descrit)cd  by  Carew,  as 
"  a  little  ttithout  the  castle,  —  a  bad  seat  in  a  craggy  place, 
.^somewhat  dangerous  for  access {'*  when  It  Is  a  chair 
composed  of  stones  projecting  fhnn  the  two  sides  of  the 
tower  battlements,  and  miiting  inlo  a  kind  of  basis  (br  a 
seat  Just  at  the  south-western  angle,  but  elevated  above 
:he  battlements  on  each  side,  having  Its  back  Just  within, 
and  hanging  high  over  the  rocky  precipice  below.  It  thus 
** appears  somewhat  dangerous'*  Indeed,  but  not  merely 
**  tor  access,**  though  the  climber  to  It  must  actually  turn 
his  whole  body  at  that  altitude  to  take  his  seat  In  It,  but 
tnm  the  altitode  Itself,  and  fhrni  its  prq{ectfon  o>ver  the 
precipice.  It  also  appeara  an  evident  additioo  to  the 
building.  And  It  was  assuredly  made  at  this  period,  not 
for  the  ridiculous  purpose  to  which  alone  it  professedly 
ministers  at  present,  —  that  of  enabling  women  who  sit  in 
It  to  govern  their  husbands  afterwards  ;  but  for  such  of  the 
pilgrims  as  had  stronger  heads,  and  tx>lder  spirits,  to  com- 
plete their  devotions  at  the  Mount,  by  sitting  in  this 
Si.  MiduteCe  Chair,  as  denominated,  and  these  wkowing 
them$elwe$  as  piigrims  to  tie  cpsuiiry  rotnitf.  Hence,  In 
an  author  who  lends  us  information  without  knowing  It, 
as  he  alludes  to  custonu  without  feeling  the  force  of  them, 
we  read  this  transient  information :  — 

*•  Who  knows  not  Mlgbel's  Mount  and  Chair, 
The  pilgrim**  holy  pauni  T  " 

Morden  also  re-echoes  Carew,  in  saying,  **  St.  Hiehaers 
chair  Is  fabled  to  be  In  the  Mount."  We  thus  find  a 
reason  for  the  construction  of  the  chair,  that  comports 
with  all  the  uses  of  the  church  on  which  it  Is  constructed, 
and  that  ministered  equally  with  this  to  the  purposes  of 
religion  then  predominant ;  a  religion,  dealing  more  In 
exteriors  than  our  own,  operating  more  than  our  own, 
through  the  body,  upon  the  sool  \  and  so  leaving,  perhaps,- 
a  more  sensible  impression  upon  the  splrita.  To  tit  in  the 
chair  then,  was  not  merely,  as  Carew  represents  the  act, 
** somewhat  dangerous'*  in  the  attempt,  "and  tkertfore 
holff  ns  the  adeemtmre  ;  *'  Imt  also  holy  in  Itself,  as  on  the 
church  tower ;  more  holy  In  Its  purposes,  as  the  seat  of  the 
pllgrlmi ;  and  most  holy  as  the  seat  qf  a  few  in  accomplUh. 
ment  of  all  their  vows ;  as  the  chair  of  a  few,  in  hnvllatlon 
of  all  i!httaoxkirf,^Wkitak4f*99mppie9ntmi9otkeFfrmani 
Second  Book  qfPohehde**  Hitlory  if  Cornwall,  pp ,  6, 7. 
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Mbrkily,  merrily  rung  the  bells. 

The  bells  of  St  Michael's  tower. 
When  Richard  Penlake  and  Rebecca  his  wife 

Arrived  at  St  Michael's  door. 

Richard  Penlake  was  a  cheerful  man, 

Cheerful  and  frank  and  free, 
But  he  led  a  sad  life  with  Rebecca  his  wife, 

For  a  terrible  shrew  was  she. 

Richard  Penlake  a  scolding  would  take. 

Till  patience  avaii'd  no  longer, 
Then  Richard  Penlake  his  crab- stick  would  take. 

And  show  her  that  he  was  the  stronger. 

Rebecca  his  wife  had  often  wish*d 

To  sit  in  St  Michael's  chair ; 
For  she  should  be  the  mistress  then 

If  she  had  once  sat  there. 

It  chanced  that  Richard  Penlake  fell  sick. 
They  thought  he  would  have  died ; 

Rebecca  his  wife  made  a  vow  for  his  life. 
As  she  knelt  by  his  bed-side. 

**  Now  hear  my  prayer,  St  Michael  I  and  spare 

My  husband's  life,"  quoth  she ; 
**  And  to  thine  altar  we  will  go, 

Six  marks  to  give  to  thee." 

Richard  Penlake  repeated  the  vow, 

For  woundily  sick  was  he ; 
"  Save  me,  St  Michael,  and  we  will  go 

Six  marks  to  give  to  thee." 

MThen  Richard  grew  well,  Rebecca  his  wife 

Teased  him  by  night  and  by  day : 
**  O  mine  own  dear !  for  you  I  fear, 

If  we  the  vow  delay. " 

Merrily,  merrily  rung  the  bells. 

The  bells  of  St.  Michael's  tower. 
When  Richard  Penlake,  and  Rebecca  his  wifb 

Arrived  at  St  Michael's  doOr. 

Six  marks  they  on  the  altar  laid. 

And  Richard  knelt  in  prayer : 
She  left  him  to  pray,  and  stole  away 

To  sit  in  St  Michael's  chair. 

Up  the  tower  Rebecca  ran. 

Round  and  round  and  round ; 
*Twas  a  giddy  sight  to  stand  a-top. 

And  look  upon  the  ground. 

"A  curse  on  the  ringers  for  rocking 

The  tower  I "  Rebecca  cried. 
As  over  the  church  battlements 

She  strode  with  a  long  stride. 

*•  A  blessing  on  St.  Michael's  chair  I " 

She  said  as  she  sat  down : 
l\!errlly,  merrily  rung  the  bells. 

And  out  Rebecca  was  thrown. 


Tidings  to  Richard  Penlake  were  brought 

That  his  good  wife  was  dead : 
"  Now  shall  we  toll  for  her  poor  soul 

The  great  church  bcU? "  they  said. 

•*  Toll  at  her  burying,"  quoth  Richaitl  Penlake, 
"  Toll  at  her  burying,"  quoth  he ; 

**  But  don't  disturb  the  rlngen  now 
In  compliment  to  roe." 

Wettbury,  1796. 


KINO  HENRT  Y.  AND  THE  HERMIT  OF 

DREUX. 


**  While  Henry  V.  laj  at  the  dege  of  Dmis.  an  boont  11^ 
mit,  unknown  to  him,  came  and  told  him  the  itrntf  rvib  ^ 
brought  on  Chriatmdom  by  hit  uqjuit  ambtuoa.  •*** 
uiurped  the  kingdom  of  France,  against  alt  maruwr  / 
right,  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  God ;  wherefore  m  t.i 
holy  name  he  threatened  him  with  a  serere  vid  »ui  -. 
punlihment  if  he  detitted  not  from  hi«  enlerprite.  U»t'in 
took  thi»  exhortation  either  ai  an  Idle  whlniM7 .  or  ■  mt- 
gettlon  of  the  dauphin's,  and  was  but  the  more  ooeirv' 
in  hi*  design.  But  the  blow  toon  follo»ed  the  thrp<fr> 
ing ;  for  within  some  Tew  monlht  after  be  was  smiitm  ••::• 
a  strange  and  incurable  di»ease."  —  Jifnm>g. 


He  pass'd  unquestion'd  through  the  canif^ 
Their  heads  the  soldiers  bent 

In  silent  reverence,  or  begg'd 
A  blessing  as  he  went ; 

And  so  the  Hermit  pass'd  along 
And  reach'd  the  royal  tent 

King  Henry  sate  in  his  tent  alone. 

The  map  before  him  lay. 
Fresh  conquests  he  was  planning  there 

To  grace  the  future  day. 

King  Henry  lifted  up  hb  eyes 

The  intruder  to  behold ; 
With  reverence  he  the  hermit  saw. 

For  the  holy  man  was  old. 
His  look  was  gentle  as  a  Saint's, 

And  yet  his  eye  was  bold. 

"  Repent  thee,  Henry,  of  the  wrongs 
Which  thou  hast  done  this  land ! 

O  ^ing,  repent  in  time,  for  know 
The  judgement  is  at  hand. 

•*  I  have  pass'd  fort}*  years  of  peace 

Beside  the  river  Blaise, 
But  what  a  weight  of  Wiie  hast  thou 

Laid  on  my  latter  days  I 

**  I  used  to  see  along  the  stream 

The  white  sail  gliding  down. 
That  wafted  food  in  better  times 

To  yonder  peaceful  town. 
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**Hen>yl  I  never  now  behold 
The  white  sail  gUdfaiy  down ; 

Famine,  DiKne,  and  Death,  and  Thou 
Destroy  thai  wretched  town. 


*^1  WBtA  to  hear  the  traveller's  voice 

As  here  he  pass'd  along, 
Or  maiden  as  she  loiter'd  home 

Singing  her  eyen-song. 

**  No  travelier's  voice  may  now  be  heard, 

In  fear  he  hastens  by; 
Bnt  I  have  heard  the  viBage  maid 

In  vain  for  socooor  cry. 

*■  I  used  to  see  the  yonths  row  down 
And  watch  the  dripping  oar, 

As  pleasantly  their  viol's  tones 
Came  8often*d  to  the  shore. 

'*  King  Henry,  many  a  b1acken*d  corpse 

I  now  see  floating  down ! 
Thou  man  of  blood  I  repent  in  time, 

And  leave  this  leaguer*d  town.'* 

«*I  ataaU  go  on,"  King  Henry  cried, 
**  And  oonqner  this  good  land ; 

Seest  thou  not.  Hermit,  that  the  Lord 
Hath  given  it  to  my  hand  ? ' 


I  n 


The  Hermit  heard  King  Henry  speak. 
And  angrily  loolc'd  down ; . . 

Bis  fiKe  was  gentle,  and  for  that 
If  ore  solemn  was  his  frown. 

•*  What  if  no  miracle  firom  Heaven 
The  murderer's  arm  oontrool. 

Think  you  for  that  the  weight  of  blood 
Lies  lighter  on  his  soul  ? 

*■  Thou  conqueror  King*  repent  in  time. 

Or  dnad  the  coming  woe ! 
For,  Henry,  thou  hast  heard  the  threat 

And  soon  shalt  feel  the  blow ! " 

King  Henry  forced  a  careless  smile. 
As  the  Hermit  went  his  way ; 

Bat  Henry  soon  lemember'd  him 
Upon  his  dying  day. 

1798 


OLD  CHRISTOVAL'S  ADVICE, 

AVD  TBS   &IASOK   WBT    RJt    OAVK    IT. 


B«dbi6  on  CaTsUaro,  paraque  cohlvuM  lus  tlarrai,  k  on 
Qifiiatero,  f  part  pagarle  algo  adelantado  le  pidi6  flador ;  y 
fealaiilo  qoieii  le  flasM,  le  prametid  delantedel  lepulcro 
laidro  que  cumpllria  lu  palabra.  fil  no,  que  el  Santo 
Con  lo  qual,  el  Carallero  le  pag6  toda  lu 
7  la  M.  Mar  deaagradecido  aquri  hoiabre,  no 
harifwio  osao  da  la  pmaeMa,  sa  b«QrA»tin  acabar  de  lenir 


de 
Ir 


el  tlempo  concertado.  Fasi6  de  nocha  fin  reparar  en  ello, 
por  la  Iglesla  de  San  Andrea,  doode  eitaba  el  cuerpo  del 
•tervo  de  Dlof.  Fue  cosa  maravillosa.  que  andando  cor- 
riendo  toda  la  noche,  no  le  apart6  de  la  Iglesfa,  sino  que 
toda  se  le  (Vi£  en  dar  mil  bueltaa  al  redcdor  de  ella,  ha«U 
que  por  la  maffana,  yendo  el  anio  i  quexane  de  San  Itidro, 
y  pedlrle  cumpUeiae  ra  fiansa,  YuM  i  au  Quintero  alU, 
dando  mas  y  mai  bueltaa,  iln  podersa  baTer  apartado  de 
aquel  iltio.  FkU6  pardon  al  Santo,  jitu  amo,  al  qual  ca- 
tiffiso  despues  anteramente  por  lu  trtbt^o.**  —  yiUrgtu, 
^ttt  Sanetomm. 


«  If  thy  debtor  be  poor,"  old  Chrlstoval  said, 

**  Exact  not  too  hardly  thy  due ; 
For  he  who  preserves  a  poor  man  from  want 

May  preserve  him  flrom  wickedness  too. 

*<  If  thy  neighbour  should  sin,*'  old  Chrlstoval  said, 

**  Oh  never  unmercifhl  be ; 
But  remember  it  is  through  the  mercy  of  God 

That  thou  art  not  as  sinful  as  he. 

*<  At  sixty-and-seven  the  hope  of  Heaven 
Is  my  comfort  through  God's  good  grace ; 

My  summons,  in  truth,  had  I  perish'd  in  youth. 
Must  have  been  to  a  different  place. 

"  *  You  shall  have  the  form,  young  Chrlstoval,* 

My  master  Henrique  said ; 
**  *But  a  surety  provide,  in  whom  I  can  confide. 

That  duly  the  rent  shaU  be  paid.' 

**  I  was  poor,  and  I  had  not  a  friend  upon  earth. 

And  I  knew  not  what  to  say ; 
We  stood  in  the  porch  of  St  Andrew's  Church, 

And  it  was  St  Isidro's  day. 

"  *Take  St  Isldro  for  my  pledge,' 
I  ventured  to  make  reply, 

*  The  Saint  in  Heaven  may  be  my  friend. 

But  friendless  on  earth  am  I.' 

*•  We  enter'd  the  Church,  and  went  to  his  shrine. 
And  I  fell  on  my  bended  knee, 

*  I  am  friendless,  holy  Isidro, 

And  therefore  I  call  upon  thee  I 

<•  <I  can  upon  thee  my  surety  to  be, 

My  purpose  is  honest  and  true ; 
And  if  ever  I  break  my  pUghted  word, 

O  Saint,  mayst  thou  make  me  ruel* 

**  I  was  idle,  and  quarter-day  came  on. 

And  I  had  not  the  rent  in  store, 
I  fear'd  St  Isidro's  anger. 

But  I  dreaded  my  landlord  more. 

**  So  on  a  dark  night  I  took  my  fll^t, 

And  stole  like  a  thief  away; 
It  happened  that  by  St.  Andrew's  Church 

The  road  I  had  chosen  kiy. 

"  As  I  pass'd  the  Church  dooi^  I  thought  how  I  swore 

Upon  St  Isidro's  day; 
That  the  Saint  was  ao  near  increased  my  fear. 

And  fkster  I  hasten'd  away. 
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**  So  all  night  long  I  hurried  on. 

Pacing  full  many  a  mile, 
And  knew  not  his  avenging  hand 

Was  on  me  all  the  while. 

••  Weary  I  was,  yet  safe,  I  thought ; 

But  when  it  was  day-Ught 
I  had  I  found  been  running  round 

And  round  the  Church  all  night. 

*<  I  shook  like  a  palsy,  and  fell  on  my  knees. 

And  for  pardon  devoutly  I  pray'd  ; 
When  my  master  came  up,  *  What,  Christoval, 

Tou  are  here  betimes !  *  he  said. 

(*  <  I  have  been  idle,  good  Master,*  said  I, 

•  Good  Master,  and  I  have  done  wrong ; 
And  I  have  been  running  round  the  Church 

In  penance  all  night  long.*  ^ 

**  *If  thou  hast  been  idle,*  Henrique  replied, 

*  Henceforth  thy  fiiult  amend ! 

I  will  not  oppress  thee,  Christoval, 
And  the  Saint  may  thy  labour  befriend.* 

**  Homeward  I  went  a  penitent. 

And  fh>m  that  day  I  idled  no  more ; 
St  Isidro  bless'd  my  industry. 

As  he  punbh'd  my  sloth  before. 

**  When  my  debtor  was  poor,**  old  Christoval  said, 

"  I  have  never  exacted  my  due ; 
But  remembering  my  master  was  good  to  me, 

I  copied  his  goodness  too. 

**  When  my  neighbour  hath  sinn*d,**  old  Christoval 
said, 

<*  I  Judged  not  too  hardly  his  sin. 
But  thought  of  the  night  by  St.  Andrew's  Church, 

And  consider'd  what  I  might  have  been." 

NVflfttiry.  1798. 


CORNELIUS  AGRIPPA; 
A  BALLAD, 

or   A   TOUNO    MAN    THAT   WODLO     KSAD     UNLAWFUL 
BOOKS,    AND    HOW    HB    WAS    PUNISH  ID. 


vaaT  prrav  and  paonTASLB. 


CoaNCLius  AoaifPA  went  out  one  day. 
His  Study  he  lock'd  ere  he  went  away. 
And  he  gave  the  key  of  the  door  to  his  wife, 
And  charged  her  to  keep  it  lock'd  on  her  life. 

**  And  if  any  one  ask  my  Study  to  see, 
I  charge  you  to  trust  them  not  with  the  key ; 
Whoever  may  beg,  and  entreat,  and  implore. 
On  your  life  let  nobody  enter  that  door.** 


There  lived  a  young  man  in  the  house,  who  in  vaio 
Access  to  that  Study  had  sought  to  obtain ; 
And  he  begg'd  and  pny'd  the  books  to  see. 
Till  the  foolish  woman  gave  liim  the  key. 

On  the  Study-table  a  book  there  lay. 
Which  Agrippa  himself  had  been  reading  that  day ; 
The  letters  were  written  with  blood  therein. 
And  the  leaves  were  made  of  dead  men's  skin ; 

And  these  horrible  leaves  of  magic  between 
Were  the  ugliest  pictures  that  ever  were  seen. 
The  likeness  of  things  so  foul  to  behold. 
That  what  they  were  is  not  lit  to  be  told. 

The  young  man,  he  began  to  read 
He  knew  not  what,  but  he  would  proceed. 
When  there  was  heard  a  sound  at  the  door. 
Which  as  he  read  on  grew  more  and  more. 

And  more  and  more  the  knocking  grew. 

The  young  man  knew  not  what  to  do : 

But  trembling  in  fear  he  sat  within, 

Till  the  door  was  brokCj  and  the  Devil  came  in. 

Two  hideous  horns  on  his  head  he  had  got. 
Like  iron  heated  nine  times  red-hot ; 
The  breath  of  his  nostrils  was  brimstone  Uoe 
And  his  tail  like  a  flery  senwnt  grew. 

*«  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?"  the  Wicked  One  crML 
But  not  a  word  the  young  man  replied ; 
£very  hair  on  his  head  was  standing  upright. 
And  his  limbs  like  a  palsy  shook  with  aUHght 

•'  What  wouldst  thou  with  roe  ?  **  cried  tht  Antfaar  of  OJ  > 
But  the  wretched  young  man  was  silent  stfll ; 
Not  a  word  had  his  lips  the  power  to  say. 
And  his  marrow  seem'd  to  be  melting  away. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  7  **  the  third  time  heoH 
And  a  flash  of  lightning  came  from  his  eyes, 
And  he  lifted  his  griffin  claw  in  the  air. 
And  the  young  roan  had  not  strei^th  for  a  pnyrr. 

His  eyes  red  Are  and  Airy  dart 
As  out  he  tore  the  young  roan's  heart ; 
He  grinn'd  a  horrible  grin  at  his  prey. 
And  in  a  clap  of  thunder  vanlsh'd  away. 

TBB  MORAU 

Henceforth  let  all  young  men  take  heed 
How  in  a  Coqjuror*s  books  they 
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**  Vran^oi*  Petrmrque,  fort  renommeeotre  1m  Fo«tei  Italieni, 
dlacoonnt  en  un  eptstre  loa  vojage  de  France  et  de  I'Al- 
lenaigDe,  noiu  raconle  que  pastant  pax  la  vllle  d'Aix,  11 
apprlt  de  quelquea  Prettres  one  hlttoire  prodigeuse  qu'ili 
icooient  de  main  en  m^n  pour  trei  veritable.  Qui  ettolt 
qiae  Charles  le  Grand,  aprei avoir  conquest^  plusieurspaji, 
•'eepcrdlt  de  telle  fa9on  en  I'amour  d'une  limple  femme, 
que  mectant  tout  honneur  et  reputation  en  arriere,  il  oublia 
noa  leulemcnt  let  aflklrea  de  son  royaume,  mail  auisi  le 
loinf  de  aa  proprepertoone.au  grand  deiplalilrdecbacun ; 
eataot  leulenient  ententif  i  courtlier  ceate  dame :  laquelle 
par  bonbeur  commen^a  i  s'allter  d*ane  grosse  maladle,  qui 
lui  apporta  la  mort  Dont  les  Princes  et  grands  Seigneurs 
ffivent  fort  rqouis,  esperans  que  par  ceste  mort,  Charles 
reprendralt  oomme  devant  et  ses  esprits  et  les  aflkires  du 
rojaome  en  main :  toutesfots  U  se  trouva  tellement  infatu^ 
de  oeste  amour,  qa*  encores  cberlsaoit-il  ce  cadaver,  I'em- 
brasMBt,  baiaaot,  aeoolaat  de  la  memo  (a^on  que  devant,  et 
au  Uett  de  prester  Toreille  aux  legations  qui  lujr  surve- 
mtlent.  il  Tentretenolt  de  miUe  bayes,  comma  s'elle  eust  est§ 
pleioe  de  vie.  G«  corps  oommen^oit  deja  non  seulement  iL 
aaal  sentir,  mals  aussi  se  toumoit  en  putrefaction,  et  neant- 
nosns  b'j  avcrit  aucun  de  ses  lavoris  qui  luy  en  osastparler ; 
dont  advlnt  que  rArcheveaque  Turpln  micux  advis^  que 
les  aatrcs,  pourpensa  que  telle  cboie  ne  pouvoit  estre  ad- 
venae  sans  qudqoe  sorcellerie.  Au  moyen  dequoy  espiant 
on  joor  I'beure  que  le  Boy  s'ettott  absent^  de  la  chambre, 
eonaneo^  de  foQUIer  le  corps  de  toutes  parts,  flnalement 
tjottva  daos  sa  boucbe  au  dessous  de  sa  laogue  un  anoeau 
qa'Q  Inj  osta.  Le  joor  roesme  Charlemalgne  retoumant 
so-  ecs  premieres  brisees,  se  trouva  fort  estonne  de  voir  une 
cafvaase  ainai  puante.  Parquoy,  oomme  s'U  se  fust  resveill6 
d*ua  profood  aommeil,  commanda  que  Ton  Tensevelist 
prompCement.  Ce  qui  fut  Csit ;  mals  en  contr'  escbange  de 
eertc  folie,  U  tonroa  tons  ses  peosemens  vers  1' Archevesque 
porteur  de  eest  anneau,  ne  pouvant  estre  de  U  en  avant  sans 
Ivy.  et  le  sulvant  en  tous  les  endrolts.  Quoy  voyant  ce 
Prdat,  el  craignant  que  ceit  anneau  ne  tombast  en 
da  quelque  autre,  le  jetta  dans  un  lac  procbain  de  la 
ville.  Oqwis  leqael  iempa  on  dit  que  ce  Roy  se  trouve  si 
cspvis  de  I'amour  du  Ueo,  qu'il  ne  se  desempara  de  la  ville 
d'Aix,  oA  II  baatit  un  Palais,  et  un  Monastere,  en  Tun  des- 
quda  U  porflt  le  reste  de  ses  jours,  et  en  I'autre  voulot  estre 
enaevely.  ordonnant  par  son  testament  que  tous  les  Kmpe- 
rears  de  Bome  eusscnt  k  se  fkire  sacrer  premlerement  en 
oe  Ilea.**— Fosfo^.  Eecktrcka  de  ta  Pranee^  liv.  vi. 
C33. 

This  wry  learned  aotbor  has  strangely  mistaken  Aix  in  Sa- 
voy, the  real  scene  of  the  legend,  for  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
rains  of  a  birildlng  said  to  have  been  Charlemaln's  palace 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Lake  of  Bourget 


1. 
It  was  strange  that  be  loved  her,  for  youth  was  gone  by, 

And  tbe  bloom  of  her  beauty  was  fled : 
Twaa  the  gUoce  of  the  harlot  that  gleam*d  in  her  eye. 
And  all  but  the  Moosrch  could  plainly  descry 

From  whence  came  her  white  and  her  red. 

2. 
Tet  he  tbonght  with  Agatha  none  might  compare, 

And  he  glorkd  in  wearing  her  chain ; 
The  court  was  a  desert  if  she  were  not  tiiere, 
To  him  she  alooe  amimg  women  seem'd  fidr, 

Such  dotage  posiess'd  Charlemain. 


3. 

The  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  courtier,  the  maid. 

Alike  the  proud  leman  detest ; 
And  the  good  old  Archbishop,  who  ceased  to  upbraid, 
Shook  his  grey  head  in  sorrow,  and  silently  pray'd 

That  he  soon  might  consign  her  to  rest. 

4. 

A  joy  ill-dissembled  soon  gladdens  them  all. 

For  Agatha  sickens  and  dies. 
And  now  they  are  ready  with  bier  and  with  paU, 
The  tapers  gleam  gloomy  amid  the  high  hall, 

And  the  strains  of  the  requiem  arise. 

6. 
But  Charlemain  sent  them  In  anger  away. 

For  she  should  not  be  burled,  he  said ; 
And  despite  of  all  counsel,  for  many  a  day. 
Where  array'd  in  her  costly  apparel  she  lay. 

The  Monarch  would  sit  by  the  dead. 

6. 
The  cares  of  the  kingdon^  demand  him  in  vain. 

And  the  army  cry  out  for  their  Lord ; 
The  Lombards,  the  fierce  misbelieyers  of  Spain, 
Now  ravage  the  realms  of  the  proud  Charlemain, 

And  still  he  unsheathes  not  the  sword. 

7. 

The  Soldiers  they  clamour,  the  Monks  bend  In  prayer 

In  the  quiet  retreats  of  the  cell ; 
The  Physicians  to  counsel  together  repair. 
And  with  common  consent,  one  and  all  they  declare. 

That  his  senses  are  bound  by  a  spell. 

8. 

Then  with  relics  protected,  and  confident  grown. 

And  telling  devoutly  his  beads. 
The  good  old  Archbishop,  when  this  was  made  known. 
Steals  in  when  he  hears  that  the  corpse  is  alone, 

And  to  look  for  the  spell  he  proceeds. 

9. 
He  searches  with  care,  though  with  tremulous  haste, 

For  the  spell  that  bewitches  the  King ; 
And  under  her  tongue  for  security  placed. 
Its  margin  with  mystical  characters  traced. 

At  length  he  discovers  a  ring. 

10. 
Biyoicing  he  seised  it  and  hastened  away. 

The  Monarch  le-enter'd  the  room  ; 
The  enchantment  was  ended,  and  suddenly  gay 
He  bade  the  attendants  no  longer  delay. 

But  bear  her  with  speed  to  the  tomb. 

11. 
Now  merriment,  joyaunce,  and  feasting  again 

Enllven'd  the  palace  of  Aix ; 
And  now  by  his  heralds  did  King  Charlemain 
Invite  to  his  palace  the  courtier  train 

To  hold  a  high  festival  day. 
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12. 

And  anxiously  now  for  tht  festival  day 

The  hlghly.bom  Maidens  prepare ; 
And  now,  all  apparell'd  in  costly  array. 
Exulting  they  come  to  the  palace  of  Aix, 

Young  and  aged,  the  brave  and  the  fair. 

13. 
Oh  I  happy  the  Damsel  who  'mid  her  compeen 

For  a  moment  engaged  the  King's  eye  ! 
Now  glowing  with  hopes  and  now  feverVi  with  fears, 
Each  maid  or  triumphant,  or  jealous,  appears. 

As  noticed  by  him,  or  pas8*d  by. 

14. 

And  now  as  the  evening  approach'd,  to  the  ball 

In  anxious  suspense  they  advance, 
Hoping  each  on  herself  that  the  King's  choice  might 

fall. 
When  lo  t  to  the  utter  conftision  of  all, 

Ue  ask'd  the  Archbishop  to  dance. 

16. 

The  damsels  they  laugh,  and  the  barons  they  stare, 

T'was  mirth  and  astonishment  all ; 
And  the  Archbishop  started,  and  muttered  a  prayer. 
And,  wroth  at  receiving  such  mockery  there, 

In  haste  he  withdrew  from  the  halL 


16. 

The  moon  dimpled  over  the  water  with  light 
As  he  wanderM  along  the  lake  side  ; 

But  the  King  had  pursued,  and  o*eijoyed  at  his  sight. 
Oh  turn  thee.  Archbishop,  my  joy  and  delight. 
Oh  turn  thee,  my  charmer,**  he  cried ; 


•t 


17 
**  Oh  come  where  the  feast  and  the  dance  and  the  song 

Invite  thee  to  mirth  and  to  love ; 
Or  at  this  happy  moment  away  from  the  throng 
To  the  shade  of  yon  wood  let  us  hasten  along. . . 

The  moon  never  pierces  that  grove." 

18. 
As  thus  by  new  madness  the  King  sccm*d  possest. 

In  new  wonder  the  Archbishop  beard; 
Then  Charlemain  warmly  and  eagerly  prest 
The  good  old  man's  poor  withered  hand  to  his  breast. 

And  kiss'd  his  long  grey  grizxle  beard. 

19. 
"  Let  us  well  then  these  fortunate  moments  employ  !*' 

Cried  the  Monarch  with  passionate  tune; 
**  Come  away  then,  dear  charmer, . .  my  angel, . .  my 

Joy, 
Nay  struggle  not  now, . .  *t  is  in  vain  to  be  coy, , . 
And  remember  that  we  are  alone.** 

SO. 
**  Blessed  BCary,  protect  me  !**  the  Archbishop  cried ; 

•*  What  madness  has  comf  to  the  Kiqg  I  *' 
In  vain  to  escape  from  the  Monarch  he  tried. 
When  luckily  he  on  his  flnger  espied 

The  glitter  of  Agatha's  ring. 


21. 
Oveijoy'd,  the  good  prelate  remember*d  the  spdl. 

And  fiff  in  the  lake  flung  the  ring ; 
The  waters  doaed  round  it,  and  wondrous  to  triU 
Released  from  the  cuned  enchantment  of  hdl. 

His  reason  retum'd  to  the  King. 

22. 
But  he  built  him  a  palace  there  dose  by  the  hay. 

And  there  did  he  love  to  remain  ; 
And  the  traveller  who  will,  may  beboM  at  tUs  day 
A  monument  still  in  the  ruins  at  Aix 

Of  the  spell  that  possess'd  Chartemain. 

Batk,  1797. 


ST.  ROMUALD. 


*'  Lfls  Catalwis  aysnt  apprli  que  S.  Bflnnald 
leurt  pajt,  eu  ftirmt  trte-AflUfis ;  Us  d^Ubcrimt  wlt  b^ 
moyeni  de  I'ra  emptcbcr,  ec  \»  aral  qo*flt  ImafniirrEt 
comme  le  plui  tftr,  fut  d«  to  tocr,  ata  de  pvoitfT  da  okjm 
de  99*  rellquei  eC  det  guerlsoiu  el  autxcs  miradn  qa'eiUt 
op£r«roi«nt  aprds  m  mort.  La  dlrotiaa  qve  lai  CMaimt 
avuient  pour  lai,  ne  plut  point  de  tout  a  S.  B«bo^  :  .: 
uia  de  Uratagtaie  et  leur  Cchappa.**  .>^.  fair,  Fiw  Bo- 
tOfiqueB  ntr  Parii,  t.  r.  p.  168. 

St.  Folx,  who  is  often  more  anusfaif  than  tntrt-wmtln-.  hM 
fatherMi  this  itory  «poa  the  Spaniardi,  fhnngh  It  bei«|« 
to  hit  own  eoantrjnnon,  the  droaaHlaBew  havfaic  k^- 
pencd  when  Ronitald  was  •  monk  «(  the  niiiiiin  e?  St 
Michael's,  in  Aquiuino.  It  Is  thiu  rdatfd  fey  Yfpn 
**  Bn  esta  ocaslon  sncedio  una  com  blao 
porqoe  los  naturales  de  la  tltira  donde  rttavad 
de  San  Miguel,  esUmaTan  en  tanto  4  San  Rfinoaldo.  f^ 
faltandoles  la  paclenda  de  que  le  quftiewe  jr.  dlerv  r 
un  terrible  disparate,  &  quiea'  llama  may  Wco  Ssa  Tw^t-^ 
Damiano  Impta  Pieiai^  pMad  cruel :  porqiie 
yr  San  Romoaldo,  dcCermlnaron  de  matark^ 
que  no  le  podiaa  tenet  en  eo  tlerra  vHo.  i 
de  SIM  reUqulas  y  coerpo  aanta  Siipo  Saa 
detenninadon  bestial  y  ladlscreta  de  aquellai 
una  pnidente  resoludoo,  porque  IraHando  i  DavM.  ^w 
flngio  que  estaT*  loco,  por  no  caer  en  manos  dt  ■■■  cerm  - 
gos,  assi  San  Romoaldo  se  hlio  vwt  la  cabtca,  y  eee  a'c«  > 
ttos  ademanet,  y  pdabras  mal  cooeertMUs  qim  dnu.  h 
tUTleron  por  hombre  que  le  avia  fUtado  el  Ji^vkt,  on  \m 
se  asseguraitm  los  naturalci  de  la  tierrm  que  ya 
amente  le  tendrlan  m  ella :  y  con  semejeote  esti 
y  tra^a  tovo  lugar  San  Romoaldo  de  hurtmae.  y  k 
ros  topadea  (como  disea)  hayr  da  aqudia  lierra.  y 
Italia  4  la  dadad  de  IUt«M.*'^< 
Orden  de  Sum  Bauta,  L  v.  f.  874. 

Villegas.  to  hl<  flcM  Saneiorum  ( February  7lh>. 
of  SL  RomualU's  achieTementt  agaiust  thr  Devil  a»d  k  • 
imps.  lie  records  also  the  other  rirtuet  of  tlM  Satti  ■ 
speclflcd  in  the  poem.  They  are  mors  ftilly  slataid  t? 
Yepes.  **  Tenia  tres  cilldoa,  loa  quales  mudava  dBtrr"^ 
en  trrynu  dias t  no  lot  labava.  sfem  |ifiiilalni al  aytv.  j%  ^ 
agua  que  llo^la,  oea  que  ta  msUvan 
que  se  criavan  en  elloa,*'  t  ttS.  * 
tentado  de  la  gvia,  y  daaaaava  comer  da 
moTale  en  las  manoa,  miraralc,  etUle,  y 
despierto  el  apetlto,  desia,  O  gula,  gula,  quaa  dolra  y  •«««* 
ta  parece  eate  maqjar  1  pero  no  te  ha  de  eotnr  «•  pro««r*« 
y  entonces  se  mortiflcava,  y  le  dexava,  y  le  rmhUvaroM^ 
6  al  sillerifo,  6  i  los  pobrrs.*' 

There  is  a  free  translation  of  this  poMit.  by  Bddeidb^.  >«  ^» 
second  volume  of  Ms  lO^MumgHt^  ^  IIS. 
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Onb  day,  it  matters  not  to  know 

How  many  hundred  yean  ago, 

A  Frenchman  stopt  at  an  inn  door : 

The  Landlord  came  to  welcome  him,  and  chat 

or  this  and  that, 

For  he  had  seen  the  Traveller  there  before. 

"Poth  holy  Romuald  dwell 

StiUinhJaceU?*' 

Ttac  Traveller  ask'd^  "  or  is  the  old  man  dead  ?  '* 

**  No  ;  he  has  left  his  loving  flock,  and  we 

So  in^at  a  Christian  never  more  shall  see,'* 

The  Landlord  answer*d,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

••  Ah,  Sir !  we  knew  his  worth ! 

If  erer  there  did  Uve  a  saint  on  earth ! . . 

Why,  Sir,  he  always  used  to  wear  a  shirt 

For  thirty  days,  all  seasons,  day  and  night ; 

Good  man,  he  knew  it  was  not  right 

For  Dost  and  Ashes  to  &11  out  with  Dirt ! 

Aad  then  he  only  hung  li  out  in  the  rain,' 

And  put  it  on  again. 

**  There  has  been  perilous  work 
With  him  and  the  Devil  there  in  yonder  cell ; 
For  Satan  used  to  maul  him  like  a  Turk. 
There  they  would  sometimes  flght 
All  through  a  winter's  ni^t. 
From  sun-set  until  mom. 
He  with  a  cross^  the  Devil  with  his  honi } 
The  DevO  eplttiag  fire  with  might  and  main 
Enough  to  make  8t  Michael  half  afhdd : 
He  splashing  holy  water  till  he  made 
His  red  hide  hiss  again. 
And  the  hot  vapour  fiU'd  the  smoking  cell. 
This  was  so  common  that  his  face  became 
AH  black  and  yellow  with  the  brimstone  flame. 
And  then  he  smelt,. .  O  Lord  i  how  he  did  smell  I 

**  Then,  Sir  I  te  tee  how  he  would  mortify 

The  flesh !     If  any  one  had  dainty  tare. 

Good  man,  he  vrould  come  there, 

Aod  look  at  all  the  delicate  things,  and  cry, 

•  0  BeUy,  Belly, 

Toa  would  be  gormandizing  now  I  know  ; 

But  it  shall  not  be  so  I . . 

Home  to  your  bread  and  water. .  home,  I  tell  yc  !* " 

*•  Hat»**  footh  the  TniTeller,  "  wherefore  did  he  leave 
A  Hock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well  7" 
••  Why,'*  said  the  Landlord,  «•  Sir,  it  so  befell 

He  heard  unluckily  of  our  Intent 
To  do  him  a  great  honour:  and  you  know. 

He  was  not  covetous  of  fame  below. 
And  so  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went. 


«> 


**  What  might  this  honour  be  ?'*  the  Traveller  cried ; 

•*  Why,  Sir,*'  the  Host  replied, 
**  We  thought  pel  haps  that  he  might  one  day  leave  us ; 
And  then  should  strangers  have 
The  good  man*s  grave, 
A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us. 
For  he*n  be  made  a  Saint  of  to  be  sure. 
Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 

Bis  relics  while  we  might; 
And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night." 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CROCODILES. 


«•  The  people  at  Iina,  In  Upper  Egypt,  hare  a  luperetltlon 
concerning  Crocodiles  similar  to  that  entertained  in  the 
Wert  Indies ;  they  uy  there  i«  a  King  of  them  who  resides 
near  Isna«  and  who  has  ears,  but  no  tail ;  and  be  possesses 
an  uncommon  regal  quality,  that  of  doing  no  harm.  Some 
are  bold  eoough  to  assert  that  they  have  seen  him."— 
Brown's  Traveli. 

If  the  Crocodile  Dynasty  in  Egypt  had  been  described  as 
distinguished  by  a  long  neck,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a  tali, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  some  tradition  of  the  Ichtbyosau ' 
rus,  or  other  variety  of  the  Prseadamite  Crocodile,  was  pre- 
served  in  those  countries. 

No  one  who  has  perused  Mr.  Waterton's  Wanderings  will 
tUnk  there  is  any  thing  more  extraordhiary  in  the  wowan'a 
attack  upon  her  intended  devourer,  than  in  what  that  en- 
terprising and  roost  obserrant  naturalist  has  hbnseirper* 
formed.  He  has  ridden  a  Crocodile,  twisting  the  huge 
reptile's  fore  legs  on  hU  back  by  main  force,  and  uslog 
them  as  a  bridle.  "  Should  It  be  asked."  he  says.  ••  how  I 
managed  to  keep  ray  seat,  1  would  answer.  I  hunted  some 
years  with  Lord  Darlington's  fox-hounds." 

There  is  a  translation  of  this  ballad  by  BilderdUk,  published 
In  his  Krtketutngen,  1822,  toI.U.  p.  109.,  before  the  leoood 
part  was  written. 


PART  I. 

«•  Now,  Woman,  why  without  your  veil  ? 
And  wherefore  do  you  look  so  pale  ? 
And,  Woman,  why  do  you  groan  so  sadly. 
And  wherefore  beat  your  bosom  madly  ?" 

"  Oh  I  I  have  lost  my  darling  boy. 
In  whom  my  soul  had  all  its  joy  ; 
And  I  tor  sorrow  have  torn  my  veil. 
And  sorrow  hath  made  my  very  heart  pale. 

"  Oh,  I  have  lost  my  darling  child, 
And  that's  the  loss  that  makes  me  wild ; 
He  stoop'd  to  the  river  down  to  drink. 
And  there  was  a  Crocodile  by  the  brink. 

"  He  did  not  venture  Into  swim. 
He  only  stoopt  to  drink  at  the  brim  ; 
But  under  the  reeds  the  Crocodile  lay. 
And  struck  with  his  tail  and  swept  him  away 

**  Now  take  roe  in  your  boat,  I  pray, 
For  down  the  river  lies  my  way, 
And  me  to  the  Reed -Island  bring, 
For  I  wUl  go  to  the  Crocodile  King. 

"  He  reigns  not  now  In  Crocodllople, 
Proud  as  the  Turk  at  Constantinople  ; 
No  ruins  of  his  great  City  remain. 
The  Island  of  Reeds  is  his  whole  domain. 

"  Like  a  Denrlse  there  he  passes  his  Akpi,    ' 
Turns  up  his  eyes,  and  fhsts  and  prays  ; 
And  being  grown  pious  and  meek  and  mild. 
He  now  never  eats  man,  woman,  or  child. 
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«  The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  never  does  wrong, 
He  has  no  tall  so  stiff  and  strong, 
He  has  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay. 
But  he  has  ears  to  hear  what  I  say. 

'*  And  to  the  King  I  will  complain. 
How  my  poor  child  was  wickedly  slain ; 
The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  he  is  good. 
And  I  shall  have  the  murderer's  hlood.** 

The  man  replied,  "No,  Woman,  no. 
To  the  Island  of  Reeds  I  will  not  go  ; 
I  would  not  for  any  worldly  thing 
See  the  face  of  the  Crocodile  King." 

"  Then  lend  me  now  your  little  boat. 
And  I  win  down  the  river  float 
I  tell  thee  that  no  worldly  thing 
Shall  keep  me  from  the  Crocodile  King. 

«*  The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  he  is  good» 
And  therefore  will  give  me  blood  for  blood ; 
Being  fo  mighty  and  so  just. 
He  can  revenge  me,  he  •will,  and  he  must'* 

The  Woman  she  leapt  into  the  boat. 
And  down  the  river  alone  did  she  float, 
And  fast  with  the  stream  the  boat  proceeds. 
And  now  she  Is  come  to  the  Island  of  Reeds. 

The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  there  was  seen, 
He  sat  upon  the  eggs  of  the  Queen, 
And  all  around,  a  numerous  rout. 
The  young  Prince  Crocodiles  crawl'd  about 

The  Woman  shook  every  limb  with  fear. 
As  she  to  the  Crocodile  King  came  near. 
For  never  man  without  fear  and  awe 
The  flice  of  his  Crocodile  Mi^csty  saw. 

She  fell  upon  her  bended  knee. 
And  said,  "  O  King,  have  pity  on  me, 
For  I  have  lost  my  darling  child, 
And  that's  the  loss  that  makes  me  wild. 

**  A  Crocodile  ate  him  for  his  food ; 
Now  let  me  have  the  murderer's  blood : 
Let  me  have  vengeance  for  my  boy, 
The  only  thing  that  can  give  me  joy. 

"I  know  that  you.  Sire !  never  do  wrong, 
Tou  have  no  tail  so  stiff  and  strong, 
Tou  have  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay. 
But  you  have  ears  to  hear  what  I  say." 

«« You  have  done  well,"  the  King  replies. 
And  flx'd  on  her  his  little  eyes; 
•*  Good  Woman,  yes,  you  have  done  right 
But  you  have  not  described  me  quite. 

•<  I  have  no  tall  to  strike  and  slay. 
And  I  have  ears  to  hear  what  you  say  ; 
I  have  teeth,  moreover,  as  you  may  see. 
And  I  will  make  a  meal  of  thee." 

Brutd,  1799. 


THE  KINO  OF  THE  CROCODILES. 
rAET  u. 

Wicked  the  word  and  bootless  the  boast. 
As  cruel  King  Crocodile  found  to  his  cost. 
And  proper  reward  of  tyrannical  might. 
He  show'd  his  teeth,  but  he  mlss'd  his  bite. 

•*  A  meal  of  me ! "  the  Woman  cried. 
Taking  wit  in  her  anger,  and  courage  beside ; 
She  took  him  his  forelegs  and  hind  between. 
And  trundled  him  off  the  eggs  of  the  Queen. 

To  revenge  herself  then  she  did  not  fail. 
He  was  slow  in  his  motions  for  want  of  a  tafl ; 
But  well  for  the  Woman  was  it,  the  whiles 
That  the  Queen  was  gadding  abroad  in  the  NOr. 

Two  Crocodile  Princes,  as  they  playM  on  the  md. 
She  caught,  and  grasping  them  one  in  each  band. 
Thrust  the  head  of  one  into  the  throat  of  the  otbef. 
And  made  each  Prince  Crocodile  choke  his  bnCber. 


And  when  she  had  truss'd  three  couple  thb 
She  carried  them  off,  and  hasten*d  away. 
And  plying  her  oars  with  might  and  main, 
Cross'd  the  river  and  got  to  the  shore  again. 


When  the  Crocodile  Queen  came  home,  she  Ibaid 
That  her  eggs  were  broken  and  scattered  arovnd. 
And  that  six  young  Princes,  darlings  all. 
Were  missing,  for  none  of  them  answcr'd  her  caO. 

Then  many  a  not  very  pleasant  thing 
Pass'd  between  her  and  the  CrocodUe  King: 
*'  Is  this  your  care  of  the  nest,**  cried  she ; 
It  comes  of  your  gadding  abroad,**  said  he. 


•4 


The  Queen  had  the  better  in  this  dbpote. 
And  the  Crocodile  King  found  It  best  to  be  mute. 
While  a  terrible  peal  in  his  ears  she  rung. 
For  the  Queen  had  a  uil  as  well  as  a  tDOgur. 

In  woefkil  patience  be  let  her  rail. 
Standing  lets  in  fear  of  her  tongue  than  ber  tdl. 
And  knowing  that  all  the  words  which  wen  spoken 
Could  not  mend  one  of  the  eggs  that  wcr  bnkrfL 

The  Woman,  meantime,  was  very  wcQ  pleased 
She  had  saved  her  lifie,  and  her  heart  waa  cased ; 
The  justice  she  ask'd  in  vain  for  her  son. 
She  had  taken  herself;  and  six  fbr  one. 

"  Mash- Allah  !  **  her  neighbours  exdalm*d  IndcUf  kt 
She  gave  them  a  fUneral  supper  that  night. 
Where  they  all  agreed  that  revenge  was  swcei. 
And  Young  Prince  Crocodiles  delicate  meat 
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THE  ROSE. 


"  Betvcnc  the  Cjtre  and  the  Chlrche  of  Bethlehem,  li  the 
felde  Florldiu,  that  U  to  tejvM,  the  felde  ilonched.  For 
als  mocbe  as  a  fojre  Mayden  was  blamed  with  wrong  and 
scUmidred,  that  ache  hadd  doa  fomicacioon,  for  whiche 
cause  sche  was  demed  to  the  dethe,  and  to  be  brent  in  that 
place,  to  the  whidie  she  was  ladd.  And  a»  the  fyre  began 
to  brenne  about  hire,  she  made  her  preyeres  to  oure  Lord, 
that  als  vissely  as  sche  was  not  gylty  of  that  sjnne,  that 
he  woH  help  hire,  and  make  it  to  be  knowen  to  alle  men 
of  httmcTCTftiUe  grace:  and  whanne  sche  had  thus  seyd, 
•che  entered  into  the  fujer,  and  anon  was  the  fuyer 
qacoehed  and  oute,  and  the  brondes  that  weren  brennjnge 
becomen  white  Roseres,  falle  of  roses,  and  theise  werein 
the  first  Boaeres  and  roses,  both  white  and  rede,  that  erery 
onj  Bum  •ngbe.  And  thus  was  this  Maiden  saved  by  the 
rate  of  God.**-~Tke  Foiage  amd  TtanaiU  qf  Sir  John 


'   Nat,  Edith  !  spsre  the  Bote ; . .  perhaps  it  lives. 
And  feels  the  noontide  sun,  and  drinks  refresh *d 
The  dews  of  night ;  let  not  thy  gentle  hand 
Tear  its  life-strings  asunder,  and  destroy 
The  sense  of  being ! . .  Why  that  infidel  smUe  ? 
Come,  I  will  bribe  thee  to  be  merciful ; 
And  thoQ  Shalt  have  a  tale  of  other  days, 
'   For  I  am  skilled  in  legendary  lore, 
•   So  thoa  wilt  let  it  live.     There  was  a  time 
,   Ere  this,  the  fineshest,  sweetest  flower  that  blooms, 
Bede(^*d  the  bowers  of  earth.     Thou  hast  not  heard 
How  first  fay  miracle  its  ftagrant  leaves 
Spread  to  the  sun  their  blushing  loveliness. 

There  dwelt  in  Bethlehem  a  Jewish  maid. 
And  Zillah  was  her  name,  so  passing  fair 
That  all  Jodea  spake  the  virgin's  praise. 
He  w1m>  had  seen  her  eyes*  dark  radiance 

>   How  it  revealed  her  soul,  and  what  a  soul 
Beam*d  in  the  mild  eAilgence,  woe  to  him  1 
For  not  In  solitude,  for  not  in  crowds, 
Migtit  he  escape  remembrance,  nor  avoid 
Her  imaged  form  which  followed  every  where. 
And  fiird  the  heart,  and  flx'd  the  absent  eye. 
Alas  for  him  1  her  bosom  own'd  no  love 

,    Save  the  strong  ardour  of  religious  seal, 

,   For  ZiUah  on  her  God  had  centered  all 
Her  spirit's  deep  afllections.     So  for  her 
Her  tribes-men  sigh'd  In  vain,  yet  reverenced 
The  obdurate  virtue  that  destroyed  their  hopes. 

One  roan  there  was,  a  vain  and  wretched  man, 
Wbo  saw,  desired,  despaired,  and  hated  her, 
)    His  sensual  eye  had  gloated  on  her  cheek 
Even  till  the  flush  of  angry  modesty 
Gave  it  new  charms,  and  made  him  gloat  the  more. 
She  loathed  the  man,  for  Hamuel's  eye  was  bold, 
And  the  strong  workings  of  brute  selfishness 
Had  moulded  his  broad  futures ;  and  she  feared 
The  Mttemcsa  of  wounded  vanity 
That  with  a  fiendish  hue  would  overcast 
His  fidnt  and  lying  smile.     Nor  vain  her  fear. 
For  Hamnel  vow*d  revenge,  and  laid  a  plot 
Against  her  virgin  fame.     He  spread  abroad 
^  bispers  that  travel  fiut,  and  ill  reports 


That  soon  obtain  belief;  how  Zillah's  eye. 
When  in  the  temple  heaven-ward  it  was  raised. 
Did  swim  with  rapturous  seal,  but  there  were  those 
Who  had  beheld  the  enthusiast's  melting  glance 
With  other  feelings  flll'd : .  .that  *twas  a  task 
Of  easy  sort  to  play  the  saint  by  day 
Before  the  public  eye,  but  that  all  eyes 
Were  closed  at  night ; . .  that  ZlUah's  Ufb  was  fbul. 
Tea,  forfeit  to  the  law. 

Shame . .  shame  to  man. 
That  he  should  trust  so  easily  the  tongue 
Which  stabs  another's  fame  I     The  ill  report 
Was  heard,  repeated,  and  believed, . .  and  soon. 
For  Hamuel  by  his  well-schemed  villainy 
Produced  such  semblances  of  guilt, . .  the  Maid 
Was  to  the  fire  condemned. 

Without  the  walls. 
There  was  a  barren  field ;  a  place  abhorr'd, 
For  it  was  there  where  wretched  criminals 
Beceiv'd  their  death  !  and  there  they  flx'd  the  stake. 
And  piled  the  fuel  round  which  should  consume 
The  ii^ured  Maid,  abandon'd,  as  it  seem'd, 
By  God  and  Man.     The  assembled  Bethlemites 
Beheld  the  scene,  and  when  they  saw  the  Maid 
Bound  to  the  stake,  with  what  calm  holiness 
She  lifted  up  her  patient  looks  to  Heaven, 
They  doubted  of  her  guilt.     With  other  thoughts 
Stood  Hamuel  near  the  pile ;  him  savage  joy 
Led  thitherward,  but  now  within  his  heart 
Unwonted  feelings  stlrr*d,  and  the  first  pangs 
Of  wakening  guilt,  anticipant  of  Hell. 
The  eye  of  Zillah  as  it  glanced  around 
Fell  on  the  slanderer  once,  and  rested  there 
A  moment :  like  a  dagger  did  it  pierce. 
And  struck  into  his  soul  a  cureless  wound. 
Conscience !  thou  God  within  us  1  not  in  the  hour 
Of  triumph  dost  thou  spare  the  guilty  wretch, 
Not  in  the  hour  of  infamy  and  death 
Forsake  the  virtuous !  They  draw  near  the  stake, . . 
They  bring  the  torch ! . .  .  hold,  hold  your  erring 

hands  I 
Tet  quench  the  rising  flames  I  . .  they  rise !   they 

spread  I 
They  reach  the  sufRering  Maid !  oh  God  protect 
The  Innocent  one ! 

They  rose,  they  spread,  they  raged ; . . . 
The  breath  of  God  went  forth ;  the  ascending  fire 
Beneath  its  influence  bent,  and  all  its  flames 
In  one  long  lightning-flash  concentrating. 
Darted  and  blasted  Hamuel, . .  him  alone. 
Hark  I .  .  what  a  fearful  scream  the  multitude 
Pour  forth  I . .  and  yet  more  miracles !  the  stake 
Branches  and  buds,  and,  spreading  its  green  leaves, 
Embowers  and  canopies  the   innocent  Maid 
Who  there  stands  glorified ;  and  Roses,  then 
First  seen  on  earth  since  Paradise  was  lost. 
Profusely  blossom  round  her,  white  and  red 
In  all  their  rich  variety  of  hues ; 
And  fragrance  such  as  our  first  parents  breathed 
In  Eden  she  inhales,  vouchsafed  to  her 
A  presage  sure  of  Paradise  regain'd. 

H'fMtbur^,  1798. 
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De  la  Pena  de  lot  Enamoradot, 

Un  mo^o  Chrtttiano  etUYa  cautivo  en  Granada,  iiu  partai 
J  diliKencla  eran  tales,  lu  boen  termino  y  cortetia,  que  su 
amo  hazla  mucha  confianfa  del  dentro  y  fuera  de  su  casa. 
Una  hija  suya  al  tanto  se  le  aficiona,  y  puso  en  el  los  ojoi. 
Pero  como  quler  que  ella  fuesse  casadera,  y  el  mo^o  esclavo, 
no  podian  passar  adelante  como  deseavan  ;  ea  el  amor  mal 
se  puede  encubrlr,  y  temian  si  el  padre  della,  y  amo  del,  lo 
sabia,  pagarian  con  las  cabe^as.  Aoordaron  de  bnir  k  tierra 
de  Christlanos,  resoludon  que  al  mo^o  Tenia  mejor,  por 
bolver  i  los  suyos,  que  i  ella  por  desterrarse  de  su  patria : 
si  ya  no  la  movia  el  deseo  de  baierse  Christiana,  lo  que  yo 
no  creo.  Tomaron  su  camino  con  todo  secreto,  basta 
llegar  al  peDasco  ya  dlcbo,  en  que  la  mo9a  cansada  se  puso 
£  reposar.  En  esto  vioron  assomar  k  su  padre  con  yente  de 
acarallo,  que  renia  en  su  seguimlento.  Que  podian  baser, 
6  4  que  parte  bolverse  ?  que  consejo  tomar  ?  mentirosas 
las  esperan^at  de  los  hombrea  y  mlserables  sua  Intentoi. 
Acudieron  k  lo  que  solo  let  quedara  de  encumbrar  aquel 
peflol,  trepando  por  aquellos  riscoe,  que  era  reparo  assas 
flaco.  El  padre  con  unsemblanteiafiudo  los  mandoabaxar: 
amena^ ava  les  sino  obedecian  de  eaecutar  en  ellos  una 
muerte  muy  cruel.  Los  que  acompaflavan  al  padre  los 
amonestaTan  lo  mismo,  pues  solo  les  restava  aquella  espe- 
rau^a  de  alcanf  ar  perdon  de  la  mlsericordia  de  su  padre, 
con  hazer  lo  que  les  mandava,  y  echarseles  i  los  pies.  No 
quisieron  venir  en  esto.  Los  Moros  puestos  i  pie  acome* 
tieron  £  snbir  el  peflasco :  pero  el  mo^o  les  defendlo  la 
sublda  con  galgas,  piedras  y  palos,  y  todo  lo  demas  qua  le 
Tenia  i  la  mano,  y  le  serTia  de  armas  en  aqnella  desespe- 
racion.  El  padre  Tisto  esto,  hiso  Tenir  de  un  pueblo  all! 
cerca  Tallesteros  para  que  de  lexoe  loc  flechaaseo.  Ellos 
Tista  su  perdicton,  acordaron  con  su  muerte  librarse  de  lot 
denuestos  y  tormentos  mayores  qui  temian.  Las  palabras 
que  en  este  trance  se  dixeron,  no  ay  para  que  relatarlas. 
Finalmente  abra^ados  entresi  fuertemente,  se  echaron  del 
penol  abaxo,  por  aquella  parte  en  que  los  mirava  su  cruel  y 
sanudo  padre.  Deste  manera  espiraron  antes  de  Uegar  i 
lo  baxo,  con  lastlma  de  los  presentes,  y  aun  con  lagrimas 
de  algunos  que  se  moTlan  con  aquel  triste  expectaculo  de 
aquellos  mof  os  desgraciados,  y  i  pesar  del  padre,  como 
estaTan,  los  enterraron  en  aquel  mismo  lugar ;  oonstancia 
que  se  empleara  m^or  en  otra-haiana,  y  les  l^era  bien  oon- 
tada  la  muerte,  si  la  padecieron  por  la  TirCud  y  en  defensa 
de  la  Terdadera  religion,  y  no  por  satisfacer  4  nu  apetitos 
desenft-enadoi.'* —  Man'ama, 


The  Maiden  through  the  favouring  night 
From  Granada  took  her  flight. 
She  hade  her  Other's  house  farewell, 
And  fled  away  with  BianueL 

No  Moorish  maid  might  hope  to  vie 
With  Laila's  cheek  or  Laila's  eye. 
No  maiden  loved  with  purer  truth, 
Or  ever  loved  a  lovelier  youth. 

In  fear  they  fled  acron  the  plain. 
The  fkther's  wrath,  the  captive's  chain ; 
In  hope  to  Seville  on  they  fleer 
To  peace,  and  love,  and  liberty. 


Chiuroa  they  have  left,  and  now. 
Beneath  a  precipice's  brow. 
Where  Quadalhorce  winds  its  way. 
There  in  the  shade  awhile  they  li^ ; 

For  now  the  sun  was  near  Its  height. 
And  she  was  weary  with  her  flight ; 
She  laid  her  head  on  Manners  breast. 
And  pleasant  was  the  maiden's  rest 

While  thus  the  lovely  Laila  slept, 
A  fearftil  watch  young  Manuel  kept, 
Alas !  her  Father  and  his  train 
He  sees  come  speeding  o'er  the  plain. 

The  Maiden  started  tram  her  sleepy 
They  sought  for  refuge  up  the  steep* 
To  scale  the  precipice's  brow 
Their  only  hope  of  safety  now. 

But  them  the  angry  Father  aees. 
With  voice  and  arm  he  menaces. 
And  now  the  Moors  approach  the  steep, 
Loud  are  his  curses,  loud  and  deep. 

Then  ManueVs  heart  grew  wild  with  woe, 
He  loosen'd  stones  and  roll'd  below, 
He  loosen'd  crags,  for  Manuel  strove 
For  life,  and  liberty,  and  k>ve. 

The  ascent  was  perilous  and  high. 
The  Moors  they  durst  not  venture  nigb. 
The  fugitives  stood  safely  ttiere. 
They  stood  in  safety  and  despair. 

The  Moorish  chief  unmoved  could  see 
His  daughter  bend  her  suppliant  knee ; 
He  heard  his  chOd  ibr  pardon  plead. 
And  swore  the  offenders  both  shouU  bleed. 

He  bade  the  archers  bend  the  bow, 
And  make  the  Christian  fell  below; 
He  bade  the  archers  aim  the  dart. 
And  pierce  the  Maldli  apostate  heart 

The  aichen  alm'd  thdr  arrows  there, 
She  dasp'd  young  Manuel  In  despair, 
**  Death,  Manuel,  shall  set  ua  frtt  I 
Then  leap  below  and  die  with  me.* 

He  clasp'd  her  dose  and  cried  flirrvell, 
In  one  another's  arms  they  firil ; 
And  (Uling  o'er  the  rock*s  steep  Mt, 
In  one  another's  arms  they  died. 

And  side  by  side  they  there  are  IsM, 
The  Christian  youth  and  Moorish  maid ; 
But  never  Cross  was  planted  there, 
Because  they  perish'd  for  despair. 

Yet  every  Moorish  maid  can  ten 
Where  Lalla  lies  who  loved  so  well. 
And  every  youth  who  passes  therev 
Says  fbr  Manuel's  soul  a  pnyer. 

H'e$(burw,  1799. 
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OARCI  FERRANDEZ. 


Tbb  BtoTj,  which  later  hUtoriana  hare  taken  some  paini  to 
disprove,  may  be  found  In  the  Coromca  Gnuralde  EspaHa. 


TAVt  U 


1. 


In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

Did  Gard  Ferrandez  wed  I 

He  wedded  the  Lady  Argentine, 

As  ancient  stories  tell, 
He  loved  the  Lady  Argentine, 

Alas  I  for  what  befell  1 

The  Lady  Argentine  hath  fled ; 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

She  hath  left  the  husband  who  loved  her  well. 

To  go  to  Count  Aymeiique's  bed. 

3. 

Gard  Ferrandez  was  brave  and  young. 

The  comellest  of  the  land ; 

There  was  never  a  knight  of  Leon  In  fight 

Who  could  meet  the  force  of  his  matchless  might ; 

There  was  never  a  foe  in  the  infidel  band 

Who  against  his  dreadful  sword  could  stand ; 

And  yet  Coont  Garci's  strong  right  hand 

Was  shapely,  and  soft,  and  white ; 

As  white  and  as  soft  as  a  lady*8  hand 

Was  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  knight 


In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 
To  Garci's  Hall  did  Cotmt  Aymerlque  go ; 

In  an  evil  hour  and  a  luckless  night 

From  Garci's  Hall  did  he  take  his  flight. 

And  bear  with  him  that  lady  bright. 

That  lady  ftlse.  his  bale  and  bane. 

vas  feasting  and  joy  in  Count  Aymerique's 

bower. 

When  he  with  triumph,  and  pomp,  and  pride, 

Broo^t  home  the  adult'ress  like  a  hride : 

His  daughter  only  sate  in  her  tower. 

She  sate  in  her  londy  tower  alone. 

And  for  her  dead  mother  she  made  her  moan ; 

•*  Hethlnks,**  said  she,  **  my  fitther  for  me 

Might  liave  brought  a  bridegroom  home. 

A  stepmother  he  brings  hither  instead. 

Count  Aymerlque  will  not  his  daughter  should  wed, 

But  he  brings  home  a  leman  for  bis  own  bed." 

So  thoughts  of  good  and  thoughts  of  ill 

Were  working  thus  in  Abba's  will ; 

And  Argentine  with  evil  intent 

Ever  to  work  her  woe  was  bent ; 

That  still  she  sate  in  her  tower  alone. 

And  in  that  melancholy  gloom. 

When  for  her  mother  she  made  her  moan. 

She  wish'd  her  father  too  in  the  tomb. 

4. 

She  watches  the  pilgrims  and  poor  who  wait 
For  daily  food  at  her  fkther's  gate. 


**  I  would  some  Knight  were  there,**  thought  she, 

**  Disguised  in  pilgrim- weeds  for  me  I 

For  Aymerique's  blessing  I  would  not  stay. 

Nor  he  nor  his  leman  should  say  mc  nay. 

But  I  with  him  would  wend  away.** 

6. 

She  watches  her  handmaid  the  pittance  deal. 

They  took  their  dole  and  went  away ; 

But  yonder  is  one  who  lingers  still 

As  though  he  had  something  in  his  will. 

Some  secret  which  he  fkin  would  say. 

And  close  to  the  portal  she  sees  him  go, 

He  talks  with  her  handmaid  in  accents  low; 

Oh  then  she  thought  that  time  went  slow. 

And  long  were  the  minutes  tbat  she  must-wait 

Till  her  handmaid  came  firom  the  castle-gate. 

6. 
From  the  castle-gate  her  handmaid  came. 

And  told  her  that  a  Knight  was  there. 

Who  sought  to  speak  with  Abba  the  fair, 

Count  Aymerique's  beautiful  daughter  and  hdr. 

She  bade  the  stranger  to  her  bower ; 

His  stature  was  tall,  his  features  bold, 

A  goodlier  form  might  never  maid 

At  tilt  or  tourney  hope  to  see ; 

And  though  in  pilgrim-weeds  array'd, 

Tet  noble  in  his  weeds  was  he, 

And  did  his  arms  in  them  enfold 

As  they  were  robes  of  royalty. 

7. 

He  told  his  name  to  the  high-born  fair. 

He  said  that  vengeance  led  him  there. 

•*  Now  aid  me,  lady  dear,**  quoth  he, 

**  To  smite  the  adult'ress  in  her  pride ; 

Tour  wrongs  and  mine  avenged  shall  be, 

And  I  will  take  you  for  my  bride." 

He  pledged  the  word  of  a  true  Knight, 

From  out  the  weeds  his  hand  he  drew ; 

She  took  the  hand  that  Garcl  gave. 

And  then  she  knew  his  tale  was  true. 

For  she  saw  the  warrior's  hand  so  white. 

And  she  knew  the  fiime  of  the  beautiful  Knight. 


GARCI  FERRANDEZ. 


PAaT  II. 


1. 

*Tis  the  hour  of  noon. 

The  bell  of  the  convent  hath  done, 

And  the  Seats  are  begun ; 

The  Count  and  his  leman  are  gone  to  their  meat 

They  look  to  their  pages,  and  lo  they  see 

Where  Abba,  a  stranger  so  long  before. 

The  ewer,  and  bason,  and  napkin  bore ; 

She  came  and  knelt  on  her  bended  knee. 

And  first  to  her  father  minlster'd  she ; 

Count  Aymerique  look'd  on  his  daughter  down. 

He  look'd  on  her  then  without  a  flrown. 
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2. 

And  next  to  the  Lady  Argentine 

Humbly  she  went  and  knelt ; 

The  Lady  Argentine  the  while 

A  haughty  wonder  felt ; 
Her  face  put  on  an  evil  smile ; 
I  little  thought  that  I  should  see 

The  Lady  Abba  kneel  to  roe 

In  service  of  love  and  courtesy  I 

Count  Aymerique,"  the  leman  cried, 

**  Is  she  weary  of  her  solitude, 

Or  hath  she  queird  her  pride  7  ** 

Abba  no  angry  word  replied, 

She  only  raised  her  eyes  and  cried, 

**  Let  not  the  Lady  Argentine 

Be  wroth  at  ministry  of  mine  !  ** 

She  look*d  at  Aymerique  and  sigh'd ; 

**  My  father  will  not  firown,  I  ween, 

That  Abba  again  at  his  board  should  be  seen !  '* 

Then  Aymerique  raised  her  fhom  her  knee. 

And  kiss'd  her  eyes,  and  bade  her  be 

The  daughter  she  was  wont  to  be. 

3. 

The  wine  hath  warm*d  Count  Aymerique 

That  mood  his  crafty  daughter  knew ; 

She  came  and  kiss'd  her  father's  cheek. 

And  stroked  his  beard  with  gentle  hand. 

And  winning  eye  and  action  bland, 

Afl  she  in  childhood  used  to  do. 

**  A  boon !  Count  Aymerique,"  quoth  she ; 

"  If  I  have  found  fkvour  in  thy  sight. 

Let  me  sleep  at  my  father's  feet  to-night 

Grant  this,'*  quoth  she,  '*80  I  shall  see 

That  you  will  let  your  Abba  be 

The  daughter  she  was  wont  to  be.** 

With  asking  eye  did  Abba  speak. 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet ; 

The  wine  had  warm'd  Count  Aymerique, 

And  when  the  hour  of  rest  was  come, 

She  lay  at  her  father's  feet 


In  Aymerique's  arms  the  adult'ress  lay. 

Their  talk  was  of  the  distant  day, 

How  they  from  Oarci  fled  away 

In  the  silent  hour  of  night ; 

And  then  amid  their  wanton  play 

They  mock'd  the  beautiful  Knight 

Far,  far  away  his  castle  lay. 

The  weary  road  of  many  a  day ; 

**  And  travel  long,"  they  said,  **  to  him. 

It  seem'd,  was  small  delight ; 

And  he  belike  was  loth  with  blood 

To  stain  his  hands  so  white." 

They  little  thought  that  Oarci  then 

Heard  every  scomftil  word  ! 

They  little  thought  the  avenging  hand 

Was  on  the  avenging  sword ! 

Fearless,  unpenitent,  unblest 

Without  a  prayer  they  sunk  to  rest. 

The  adulterer  on  the  leman's  breast 

6. 

Then  Abba,  listening  still  in  fear. 

To  hear  the  breathing  long  and  slow. 


At  length  the  appointed  sii^iial  g»ve. 

And  Oarci  roae  and  struck  the  bk>w. 

One  blow  sufficed  for  Aymerique, . . 

He  made  no  moan,  he  utter'd  no  groan  : 

But  his  death-start  waken'd  Argentine, 

And  by  the  chamber-lamp  she  saw 

The  bloody  iUchion  shine  t 

She  raised  for  help  her  in-drawn  breath* 

But  her  shriek  of  fear  was  her  shriek  of  dcBth. 

6. 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

Did  Oarci  Ferrandex  wed  ! 

One  wicked  wife  he  has  sent  to  her 

He  hath  taken  a  worse  to  his  bed. 

Bristol,  1801. 


KING  RAMIRO. 


The  remarkable  story  here  rersilied,  li  thns  rriaMd  to  tkr 
Nobiiiario  de  D.  Pedro,  Conde  da  BraopkM.  mw  of  D 
Dlnii,  king  of  Portugal,  a  tlngtilarly  valuable  mad  cvrwu 
work,  published  by  the  Coroolsta  Major  of  tkat  kt|fd(«&. 
Juan  Bautisu  Larua,  at  Roase,  In  1610.  Klag  D.  JUkM 
reigned  from  1979  to  ISA 

"*  El  Rof  D.  Ramiro  o  segUDdo  de  Leoaa,  oovio  Mar  da  fr*- 
mosura  e  boodade  de  huma  Moara ;  •  coio  era  dr 
sangae  Inni  de  Alboasar  Albucadam,  flOiA  d*  D 
Zada,  bltneU  del  Rey  Abonlllt  o  que  oonqocrco 
tempo  del  Rey  Rodrlgo,  Este  Alboasar  em  y<obor  4e  coa 
a  torra  desde  Gaya  tXk.  Santarcm ;  e  oove  m«ytaa  batii'^t 
com  Christaite,  estremadamcnia  com  eec«  Rcy 
el  Rey  Ramiro  fes  com  elle  grandes  amisadas 
aquella  Moara,  que  el  muyto  amava ;  e  fee 
amava  muyto ;  e  mandonllie  dtser  que  o  qocria  vtr,  ym  w 
arer  de  conhecer  com  elle  por  as  amisadaa  wnm  ohj 
flrmes ;  e  Alboasar  roandoulbe  diser  que  Ihe  pcasis  4Wu> 
e  que  fosse  a  Gaya,  e  hi  sa  veria  com  al.  B  ri  Ray  Rmu-<- 
foyse  14  em  tret  galea  com  fldalgoa,  •  pIdloU 
Moura  que  Iha  dessa,  a  faUla  Christam,  a  caaarU 
a  Alboasar  Ihe  respoodeo,  tu  tens  molber,  e  Mbas  della.  * 
es  Christa5  ;  oomo  podca  to  caaar  dues  veata  ?  B  el  !■» 
dixe,  ca  verdada  era,  mas  alia  era  tarn  pareota  da  BaiaiM 
D.  Aldonsa  sua  molbar,  ca  a  santa  Igrcja  oa  partifii.  C 
Alboasar  Juroulba  por  sa  ley  da  Mafamade.  ca  Iha  n«a 
darta  por  Codo  o  reyno  qua  alia  avia,  «|na  a  tooha  dcspom^ 
com  al  Rey  da  Marroooa. 

"  Bsto  Rey  D.  Ramiro  trasia  hum  granda  Aatndofo  qaa  «va 
noma  AmaA  ;  a  por  s4s  artea  tiroua  huma  iiofta 
uva,  c  leToua  is  galds  qui  hi  catavam  prastaa,  a 
Rey  Ramiro  com  a  Moura  em  huma  gal^.  A 
AlboasAr,  e  alll  foy  contenda  grande  antra  alias  (  a 
recerom  hi  dos  da  Rey  Ramiro  Ttnta  doua  doa  boms  que  k 
leTava,  a  da  outra  compahna  muyta :  c  el  leroo  k 
Mlnh6r,  a  da  ahl  a  Laom,  a 
Ortlga,  que  quarla  tanto  dlsar 
tigada  a  ensinada,  a  comprida  da  todoa  9t 

"  Alboasar  tavasa  por  aaal  vUtado  deslio,  a 
poderia  vlngar  tal  dashonra,  e  ouvio  Cdar  am 
Ralnha  D.  Aldonsa,  molher  del  Rey 
Minhor.  Postou  ska  naos  a  outraa  velaa.  o  mrlh«v  fa* 
pode.  e  mais  encuberto ;  a  Iby  i  qoella  luysr  da  Miabar  « 
entrou  a  vlUa,  a  ttlboa  a  Ralnba  D.  Aldoo^a.  a  mataaa  aa 
naos  com  donas  a  doosallas  qua  acboo,  a  das  mittas  om- 
panhas  muyUs.  vayosa  a  o  OastaOe  da  Gaya.  qiaa  aram  • 
quelle  tempo  de  grandas  adlflcioa  a  nobfas 
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A  el  Key  Ramiro  eoDtarom  est*  feyto,  o  foy  em  umanha 
tiiatesa  que  foy  looco  bOa  dot e  diaa :  e  como  cobrou  teu 
eoteodlniento  nuadoa  por  seu  filho  o  Inlante  D.  Ordonbo, 
e  por  $igO»  feui  TUMUoe  que  entendeo  que  end  para  grad 
feyto,  e  mcCeote  com  elles  cm  dnco  galdt,  ca  nom  pode 
oeuii  aver,  e  nom  quia  lerar  galeotet  te  nom  aquellea  que 
cntcadeo  qiie  poderlom  reger  ai  galdt  e  mandou  a  oi  fldal- 
goa  que  remaaicm  em  lugar  de  galeoCes ;  e  etto  fes  elle 
porqoe  aa  galia  erom  poucas,  e  por  Irem  mala  fldalgos,  e  aa 
^da  bcm  mala  aparadaa  para  aqnel  matter  para  que  la ;  e 
el  cobrfo  at  galte  de  pane  Terde,  e  entrou  com  ellat  por 
Sam  JooA  de  FQrado,  que  agora  cbamaA  Sam  Joane  de  Fot. 
Aqnel  lugar  de  buma  parte  e  outra  era  a  ribeyra  cuberta  de 
arborca,  e  aa  galte  encoatouat  to  at  ramot  dellat ;  e  porque 
eraA  cubertaa  de  pano  verde,  nom  pareciadi  El  deceo  de 
uofte  a  terra  com  todoi  ot  leut,  e  fUou  com  o  InCtnte,  que 
tm  deytattem  to  aa  arboret  o  malt  encuberto  que  ftser  p»- 
dffttwn,  e  por  nenhuma  gulsa  nom  te  abalattem,  atd  que 
ouilttcmaTOi  de  teu  como,  e  ouvludooque  Ihe  acorrettem 
a  gra5  prctaa.  El  Tettfote  em  panot  de  tacanho,  e  tua 
eap^iM,  •  teu  lorigOe  o  como  to  hi ;  e  foyie  deytar  a  buma 
foote  qu0  ettava  to  o  cattello  de  Gaya.  B  etto  fasia  Rey 
BanJro  por  Ter  a  Rainba  ta  molher,  para  aver  contelho 
earn  cUa,  como  poderia  malt  cumprldamente  aver  direyto 
de  Alboaxar,  a  de  todoa  teut  ftlbot,  e  de  toda  ta  compaoha ; 
ca  tioha  que  pello  contelbo  della  cobraria  todo,  ca  come- 

fejrto  em  outra  maneyra,  poderia  etoqiar  Albo- 
e  acna  fllboa :  e  porque  el  era  de  grafi  cora^d,  punba 
cm  caCa  gufaa  teu  fcyto  em  grad  Tentura ;  mat  at  coutai 
que  8a6  ordenadat  de  Dcot,  rem  a  aquello  que  a  elle  aprai, 
e  aom  aaafan  eomo  os  bom£t  pentad. 
'  AcoDteeeo  attl,  que  Alboaaar  Albucadad  fora  a  correr  monte 
eotitn  Alafona,  e  buma  tergente  que  avla  noroe  Perona, 
nMoral  de  Franca  que  arlad  lerado  com  a  Rainba  tenria 
ante  ella :  lerantoute  pella  manba,  attl  como  avia  de  cot- 
tone  de  Ibe  Ir  por  agoa  para  at  madt  a  aquella  fonte,  e 
achoa  hi  Jaacr  Rey  Ramiro,  e  nom  o  conheceo.  El  pedi- 
olbe  na  Aravla  da  agoa  por  Deot,  ca  te  nom  podia  de  alii 
;  e  dla  daolha  por  buma  aceter ;  e  el  meteo  hum 
na  boea.  e  aqoel  camafeo  aria  partido  com  ta 
aaolber  a  Rainba  por  a  metade ;  e  el  deoie  a  bever,  e  dejtou 
o  ramafao  no  aeeter.  B  a  tergente  fojie,  e  deo  agoa  k 
Ralnha,  e  ella  Tk»  o  camafeo,  e  reconheceo  logo,  e  a  Rainba 
pergmnoo,  quern  acbara  no  caminbo?  e  ella  retpondeo, 
que  aon  achara  nioguem  i  e  ella  Ihe  dixe  que  mentia,  e  que 
o  BOB  Dcgaaae,  e  que  Ibe  iarla  bem  e  meroe ;  e  a  tergente 
Uie  dixa,  que  acbara  hi  bum  Mouro  doente  e  laierado,  e  Ih^ 
pedira  agoa  que  bebette  por  Deot,  e  que  Iha  dera ;  e  a 
Raiaha  dlxe  que  Ibe  foate  por  elle,  e  o  trooxette  encuber- 

B  a  tergente  foy  li,  e  dixelbe,  homem  pobre,  a 
minha  tenhora  roa  maada  chamar,  e  etto  be  por 
voeto  bem,  tk  ella  mandara  pentar  de  rot.  E  Rey  Ramiro 
retpondeo  to  tl,  attl  o  mande  Deot.  Foyte  com  ella,  e 
ratrarom  pella  porta  da  camera,  e  conheceo  a  Rainba,  e 
dixdhe,  Rey  Ramiro  que  te  aduce  aqui  ?  e  el  Ihe  retpondeo, 
o  Totao  amor.  B  ella  Ihe  dixe.  Teste  morto :  e  el  Ihe  dixe, 
pequeSa  ataraTUha,  poll  o  faf  o  por  Toato  amor.  E  ella  re- 
tpondeo, nom  roe  baa  tn  amor,  polt  de  aqui  leratte  Ortiga, 
que  mala  preset  que  a  ml ;  mat  rayte  bora  para  etta  trat- 
caraara,  e  ew  iiiai  niwjf  dattaa  donat  e  donaellat,  e  irmeey 
logo  para  ti.  A  camera  era  de  abobeda,  e  como  Rey  Ra- 
miro foy  deotro,  fechoa  ella  a  porta  com  grande  cadeado. 
B  elle  iasendo  na  camera,  chegou  Alboaaar,  e  foyte  para  ti 
camera ;  e  a  Ralnha  Ihe  dixe,  te  tu  aqui  tiTetset  Rey  Ra- 
miro, que  Ibe  farlaa  ?  O  Moura  retpondeo,  o  que  faria  a 
mim;  matalo  com  grandet  tormentot.  B  Rey  Ramiro 
ouvia  tndo,  e  a  Rainba  dixe,  Poit  tenbor,  aprettet  o  tent  \ 
ri  aqni  eata  feehado  era  etta  tratcamara,  ca  ora  te  podet 
ddla  vtogar  a  tua  Toatade. 

Bey  Ramiro  enteodao  que  era  eoganado  por  A  molher,  que 
ji  de  alU  nom  podia  etcapar  te  nom  por  arte  alguma ;  e 
Biagtooo  que  era  tempo  de  te  ajudar  de  teu  taber,  e  dixe  a 
grad  alta  tqh,  Alboaaar  Albucadam,  labe  que  eu  te  errey 


mal ;  mottrandote  amliade,  lerey  deata  casa  til  irmj^  que 
nom  era  de  minha  ley ;  e  me  coofettey  ette  pecado  a  meu 
Abade ;  e  el  me  deo  em  pendenca,que  me  Teetie  meter  em 
teu  poder  o  malt  rllmente  que  pudeate ;  e  te  me  tu  matar 
quisettet,  que  te  pediue  que,  como  eu  ficera  Um  grande 
pecado  ante  a  U  pettoa,  e  ante  ot  teut,  em  fllbar  ta  irmi, 
mottrandote  bom  amor,  que  bem  attl  me  dettet  morte  em 
pra^a  vergonhoea ;  e  por  quanto  o  pecado  que  eu  fia,  foy 
em  grandet  terrat  toado,  que  bem  attl  fotte  a  minha  morte 
toada  por  hum  como,  e  mottrada  a  todot  ot  teut.  E  bora 
te  pcfo  poit  de  morrer  ey,  que  fa^aa  chamar  teut  filhot  e 
filhat,  e  teut  parenlea,  e  aa  gentet  detU  villa,  e  me  fa^aa  ir 
a  ette  curral  que  he  de  grande  ouvida,  e  me  ponbai  em 
lugar  alto,  e  me  leyxet  tanger  men  como,  que  trago  para 
etto,  a  tanto,  atA  que  me  taya  o  folgo  e  a  alma  do  corpo. 
Em  etU  fllbarat  Tengan^a  de  mi,  e  teut  filhot  e  parentet 
averad  praxer,  e  a  minha  alma  teri  talva.  Etto  me  nom 
devet  de  negar  por  lalramento  de  minha  alma ;  que  tabet 
que  por  ti  ley  deret  talrar  te  poderet  at  almai  de  todat  at 
leyt. 

**  B  etto  desia  el,  por  fkaer  Tir  aUI  todoa  teua  fllboa  e  pa- 
rentet, por  te  Tingar  dellet ;  ca  em  outra  guiaa  nom  ot 
poderia  achar  em  hum ;  e  porque  o  curral  era  alto  de  murot, 
e  nom  a/ia  mait  que  buma  porta  por  hu  ot  teut  avlad  de 
entrar.  Alboaaar  pentou  no  que  Ihe  pedia,  e  filhou  delle 
hutima,  e  dixe  contra  a  Ralnha,  Ette  homem  rependldo  M 
de  teu  pecado ;  malt  ey  eu  errado  a  elle  ci  elle  i  mi ;  grad 
torto  faria  de  o  matar,  pou  te  poS  em  meu  poder.  A  Rainba 
retpondeoihe,  Alboaaar,  fraco  de  oorafd,  eu  tey  quem  he 
Rey  Ramiro ;  e  tey  de  certo,  te  o  talvat  de  morte,  que  Ihe 
nom  podet  etcapar  que  a  nom  prendat  del ;  ca  el  he  artey- 
roto  a  Tlngador,  atai  como  tu  tabet.  E  nom  odvitte  tu 
diier,  como  el  tirou  ot  olbot  a  D.  Ordonbo  teu  Irmad  que 
era  mdr  de  diaa,  por  o  deterdar  do  Reyno?  e  nom  te 
acordat  quantat  lidet  ourette  com  elle.  e  te  Tenoeo  ;  e  te 
matou  e  cativou  muytot  bont  ?  e  Ja  te  etqueceo  a  for^a 
que  te  fes  de  U  irma  F  e  em  como  eu  era  ti  molher,  me 
trottxette,  que  he  a  mdr  dethonra  que  ot  Chrittadt  podem 
arer  ?  Nom  et  para  viver,  nem  ea  para  nada,  te  te  nom 
ringat.  E  te  o  tu  nom  faset  por  tua  alma,  porque  attl  a 
talvat,  porque  he  homem  de  outra  ley,  e  em  ctmtrario  da 
lua  i  e  tu  daihe  a  morte  que  te  pede,  poit  Ja  vem  acontel- 
hado  de  teu  Abade ;  ca  grad  pecado  fariaa,  te  Iha  partlttet. 

**  Alboaaar  olbou  o  diser  da  Rainba,  e  dixe  em  teu  cora^om, 
de  mi  Ventura  he  o  homem  que  te  fla  de  nenhOa  molher : 
etta  hi  li  molher  lidima,  e  tem  Infantet  e  Infantat  del.  e 
quer  A  morte  dethonrada ;  eu  nom  ey  porque  della  fle ;  eu 
alongalaey  de  mL  E  pentou  em  o  que  Ihe  desia  a  Ralnha, 
em  como  Rey  Ramiro  era  arteyroto  e  Tlngador ;  e  reoeoute 
delle,  te  o  nom  matatte  ;  e  mandou  chamar  todot  ot  que 
erom  naquelle  lugar,  e  dixe  a  Rey  Ramiro,  Tu  Tiette  aqui  e 
flsette  gram  locura,  que  not  teut  pa^ot  puderat  flihar  pen- 
den  ga  I  e  porque  tey  le  me  tu  tivettet  em  teu  poder.  nom 
etcaparia  da  morte,  eu  te  quero  cumprlr  o  que  me  pldet  por 
talTamento  de  tua  alma. 

"  Mandouo  tirar  da  camera,  e  Ictouo  a  o  curral,  e  polio  tobre 
hum  gram  padrad  que  hi  ettaTa,  e  mandou  que  tanjette  teu 
como  i  tanto  ati  que  Ihe  taltte  o  folgo.  E  el  Rey  Ratnlro 
Ibe  pcdlo  que  fisette  hi  eitar  a  Ralnha,  e  at  donat  e  don- 
sellai,  e  todoa  teut  fllboa,  e  parentet  e  cidadadt  naquel  cur- 
ral, e  Alboaaar  feseo  attl. 

**  El  Rey  Ramiro  tangeo  teu  como  a  todo  aen  poder,  para 
ouTirem  ot  teut,  e  o  Infante  D.  Ordonbo  teu  fllho  quando 
ouTio  o  como,  acorre<dhe  com  todoa  teut  Taatallot,  e  mete- 
romte  pella  porU  do  curral ;  e  Rey  Ramiro  deoeote  do 
padrad  donde  etUva,  e  Teyo  contra  o  Infknte.  e  dixe :  Ueu 
filho,  Totaa  madre  nom  moura,  nem  aa  donat  e  donsellat 
que  com  ella  Tierad  i  e  guardaya  de  ci^om,  que  outra  morte 
merece.  AUI  tirou  a  etpada  da  balnha,  e  deo  com  ella  a 
Alboaaar  por  dma  da  cabe^ a,  que  o  fendeo  ati  ot  peytoa. 
Alii  morrerad  quatro  fllhot  e  tret  flihat  de  Alboaaar  Albu- 
cadad ;  e  todot  ot  Mourot  e  Mourat  que  ettavad  no  curral : 
e  nom  floou  em  eataTillade  Gayapedracom  pedra,  que 
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toda  nom  fotte  em  terra.  Filhoa  el  Rey  lUmiro  li  moltaer 
com  lis  doDM  e  doniella«  que  ettavaA  com  ella,  e  quanto 
arer  achou,  e  meteo  nas  galdi ;  e  detpoU  que  ette  ouve 
acabado,  chamou  o  Infante  aeo  fliho,  e  ot  teui  fldalgot,  e 
oontoulbet  todo»  como  Ihe  ariera  com  a  Ralnha  li  molher, 
«  elle  que  Ihe  dera  ijttda  para  faier  della  malt  crua  Jottica 
na  tk  terra.  Esto  onTerom  todof  por  estranbo  da  tamanha 
maldade  de  mother  i  e  o  Infante  D.  Ordonho  lairadlhe  a« 
lagrlmat  polos  olhot,  e  dixe  contra  leu  padre,  Senhor  a  mi 
nom  cabe  de  falar  em  eito,  porque  he  ml  nadre ;  le  nam 
tanto,  que  olhcls  por  vowa  honra. 

'*  B  entrarom  entom  nas  galdt,  ecbegarom  i  foi  de  Ancora,  e 
amarrara5  as  galds  para  folgarem,  porque  arlaS  muyto  tra- 
balhado  aquelles  dias :  alii  forom  dlser  a  el  Rejr  que  a 
Ralnha  sela  chorando ;  e  el  Rej  dlxe,  Vamola  Ter.  Toy 
Hit  o  perguntoulbe  porque  chorara?  E  ella  retpondeo, 
Porque  mataste  aquelle  Monro,  que  era  melhor  que  tl.  O 
Infante  dixe  contra  seu  padre,  Iito  he  demonio ;  que  que- 
rels  della  ?  que  pode  ser  que  tos  ftiglra.  E  el  Rej  man- 
doua  entafi  amarrar  a  huma  mfi.  e  lancala  no  mar,  e 
desaqoeUe  tempo  Ihe  cbamarom  Foi  de  Ancora.  Por  eite 
pecado  que  dixe  o  Infante  D.  Ordonho  contra  si  madre, 
dlxerom  despots  as  geiites  que  por  esso  fora  deserdado  dos 
poTos  de  Castella.  Rey  Ramiro  foyse  a  Lead,  e  fex  U» 
cortes  mu/  rlcas,  e  (alou  com  os  seus  de  sis  terras,  e  mos- 
troulhes  a  maldade  da  Ralnha  Aldon^a  sa  mother :  que  elle 
avla  por  bem  de  casar  com  D.  Ortlga,  que  era  de  alto  tin- 
hage :  e  elles  todos  a  huma  yob  o  louvarom,  e  oureromno 
por  beta.  Elle  foy  da  boa  rida,  e  fes  o  Mosteyro  de  S. 
JuliaO,  e  outros  hospltaes  moytos ;  e  os  que  della  decen- 
deron  forom  muyto  cumplidoa."  —  Ff.  It  1—1 16. 

A  characteristic  circumstance  in  the  poem  is  added  fWmi 
the  LHrro  Velko  dei  Linhagentt  a  irork  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  printed  among  the  Frowu  da  HIitoria  Genealogkn 
dm  CoMa  Real  Portugmna^  t.  i.  It  Is  related  there  in  these 
words :  .* 

**  B  o  Mouro  the  disse,  viestes  a  morrer ;  mas  querote  per- 
gantar,  que  se  me  tireces  em  Mier,  que  morte  me  darlas  ? 
Bl  Rey  Ramiro  era  multo  faminto,  e  respondeolhe  asslm 
eu  te  daria  hum  capaS  assado,  e  huma  regueifa,  a  farlate 
tudo  comer,  e  dartehia  em  sima  en  sa  capa  chea  de  Ttnho 
que  bebetse.*'  —  Pnna*^  1. 1.  p.  213. 


1. 

GaESK  grow  the  alder-trees,  and  close 

To  the  water-side  by  St  Joaro  da  Fos. 

From  the  castle  of  Gaya  the  Warden  seet 

The  water  and  the  alder-trees ; 

And  only  these  the  Warden  sees, 

No  danger  near  doth  Gaya  fear, 

No  danger  nigh  doth  the  Warden  spy; 

He  sees  not  where  the  gallies  lie 

Under  the  aiders  silently ; 

For  the  gallies  with  green  are  cover'd  o*er. 

They  have  crept  by  night  along  the  shore. 

And  they  lie  at  inchor,  now  it  is  mom, 

Awaiting  the  sound  of  Ramlro's  horn. 

2. 

tn  traveller's  weeds  Bamiro  sate 

By  the  fountain  at  the  castle>gate ; 

But  under  the  weeds  was  his  breast-plate, 

And  the  sword  he  had  tried  in  so  many  fights. 

And  the  bom  whose  sound  would  ring  around. 

And  be  known  so  well  by  his  knights. 

3. 

From  the  gate  Aldonsa's  damsel  came 

To  fill  her  pitcher  at  the  spring. 

And  she  saw,  but  she  knew  not,  her  master  the  King. 


In  the  Moorish  tongue  Ramiro  fpake. 

And  begg*d  a  draught  for  mercy's  sake» 

That  he  his  burning  thirst  might  slake  ; 

For  worn  by  a  long  malady. 

Not  strength  enow,  be  said,  bad  he 

To  lift  it  from  the  spring. 


She  gave  her  pitcher  to  the  King, 

And  fhmi  his  month  he  drofit  a  ring 

Which  be  had  with  Aldoaa  broken ; 

So  in  the  water  ftxxn  the  spring 

Queen  Aldonsa  ftmnd  the  token. 

With  that  she  bade  her  damsel  bring 

Secretly  the  struiger  in. 

5. 

<*  What  brings  thee  hither,  Hamlro?  **  she  cried ; 

"  The  love  of  you,"  the  King  replied. 

«  Nay !  nay  1  it  Is  not  so !  **  quoth  she, 

"Bamiro^  say  not  this  to  roe ! 

I  know  your  Moorish  concubine 

Hath  now  the  love  which  once  was  mine; 

If  you  had  loved  me  as  you  say. 

You  would  never  have  stolen  Ortiga  away ; 

If  you  had  never  loved  another, 

I  had  not  been  here  in  Gaya  to-day 

The  wife  of  Ortiga*s  brother ! 

But  hide  thee  here, . .  a  step  I  bear, . . 

King  Alboaaar  draweth  near.** 


In  her  alcove  she  bade  him  hide : 

•*  King  Alboanr,  my  lord,**  she  cried, 

"  What  wouldst  thou  do,  if  tt  tbia  bndr 

King  Ramiro  were  in  thy  power*** 
«•  This  I  would  do,**  the  Moor  repHed, 

<*  I  would  hew  him  limb  IhNB  Hmb, 

As  he,  I  know,  woold  deal  by  ne. 
So  I  would  deal  by  him." 

«« Alboasar  1  '*  Queen  Aldonsa  said, 

**  Lo  1  here  I  give  him  to  thy  wttl; 
In  yon  alcove  thou  hast  thy  Ibe, 

Now  thy  vei^eanoe  then  AUflll* 

7. 

With  that  up  spake  the  Christian  king : 

**  O  Alboaxar,  deal  by  me 

As  I  would  surely  deal  with  thee. 

If  I  were  you,  and  you  were  me ! 

Like  a  friend  you  guested  me  many  a  day, 

Like  a  foe  I  stole  your  sister  away ; 

The  sin  was  great,  and  I  felt  its  weight. 

All  Joy  by  day  the  thought  opprest. 

And  all  night  long  it  troubled  my  rest ; 

Till  I  could  not  bear  the  burthen  of  cair. 

But  told  my  Confessor  In  despair. 

And  he,  my  sinftil  soul  to  save. 

This  penance  fbr  atonement  gave ; 

That  I  belbre  you  should  appear 

And  yield  myself  your  prisoner  here. 

If  my  repentance  was  sinoere. 

That  I  might  by  a  public  death 

Breathe  shameftilly  out  my  latest  breath. 
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**  Ktkig  Albooar,  this  I  would  do. 

If  you  were  I,  imd  I  were  you ; 

That  no  one  should  say  you  were  meanly  fed, 

I  would  give  you  a  roasted  capon  first. 

And  a  good  ring  loaf  of  wheaten  bread, 

And  a  skinful  of  wine  to  quench  your  thirst ; 

And  after  that  I  would  grant  you  the  thing 

Which  you  came  to  roe  petitioning. 

Now  this,  O  King,  Is  what  I  crave. 

That  I  my  sinfUl  soul  may  save : 

Let  me  be  led  to  your  bull-ring. 

And  call  your  sons  and  daughters  all. 

And  asMmbto  tfaa  people  both  great  and  tmaU, 

And  let  nte  be  set  upon  a  stone, 

That  by  all  the  multitude  I  may  be  known. 

And  bid  me  then  this  horn  to  blow. 

And  I  will  blow  a  blast  so  strong. 

And  wind  the  bom  so  loud  and  long 

lliat  the  breath  in  my  body  at  last  shall  be  gone. 

And  I  shall  drop  dead  in  the  sight  of  the  throng. 

Thus  your  revenge*  O  King,  will  be  brave, 

Granting  the  boon  which  I  come  to  crave, 

And  the  people  a  holyday  sight  will  have, 

And  I  my  precious  soul  shall  save  : 

For  this  is  the  penance  my  Confessor  gave. 

King  Alboazar,  this  1  would  do, 

If  yon  were  I,  and  I  were  you." 

d. 

"  This  man  repents  his  sin,  be  sure  1  *' 

To  Queen  Aldonaa  said  the  Moor ; 

**  He  hath  stolen  my  sister  away  fh>m  me, 

I  have  taken  fhnn  him  his  wife ; 

Shame  then  would  it  be  when  he  comes  to  me. 

And  I  hia  true  repentance  see. 

If  I  for  vengeance  should  take  his  lift.** 

10. 

«<  O  Alboaar  !'*  then  quoth  she, 

•*  Weak  of  heart  as  weak  oan  be  I 

Full  of  revenge  and  wUes  is  he. 

Look  at  those  eyes  beneath  that  brow, 

I  know  Ramiro  better  than  thou  1 

Kill  him,  for  thon  hast  him  now. 

He  must  die,  be  sure,  or  thou. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  the  history 

How,  to  the  throne  that  he  might  rise. 

He  pluck*d  out  his  brother  Ordono's  eyes  ? 

And  dost  not  remember  bis  prowess  in  fight. 

How  often  he  met  thee  and  put  thee  to  flight. 

And  plunder'd  thy  country  for  many  a  day  ; 

And  bow  many  Moors  he  has  slain  in  the  strife. 

And  how  many  more  carried  captives  away  ? 

How  be  came  to  show  friendship . .  and  thou  didst 

believe  him  ? 
How  be  nvish*d  thy  sister, . .  and  wouldst  thou  for- 
give him  ? 
And  bast  thou  forgotten  that  I  am  his  wife. 
And  that  now  by  thy  side  I  lie  like  a  bride. 
The  wont  shame  that  can  ever  a  Christian  betide  7 
And  cruel  it  were  when  you  see  his  despair, 
If  vainly  you  thought  in  compassion  to  spare. 
And  refused  him  the  boon  he  comes  hither  to  crave. 
For  no  other  way  his  poor  soul  can  he  save. 
Than  by  doing  the  penance  hiaConftssor  gave." 


11. 

As  Queen  Aldonza  thus  replies. 

The  Moor  upon  her  fiz*d  his  eyes. 

And  he  said  in  his  heart,  unhappy  is  he 

Who  putteth  his  trust  in  a  woman  1 

Thou  art  King  Ramiro's  wedded  wife, 

And  thus  wouldst  thou  take  away  his  life ! 

What  cause  have  I  to  confide  In  thee  ? 

I  will  put  this  woman  away  from  me. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  pass*d  In  his  breast. 

But  he  caird  to  mind  Ramiro's  might ; 

And  he  fear'd  to  meet  him  hereafter  In  fight. 

And  he  granted  the  King^s  request 

12. 

So  he  gave  him  a  roasted  capon  first. 

And  a  skinful  of  wine  to  quench  his  thirst ; 

And  he  caU*d  for  his  sons  and  daughters  all. 

And  assembled  the  people  both  great  and  small ; 

And  to  the  bull-ring  he  led  the  king ; 

And  he  set  him  there  upon  a  stone. 

That  by  all  the  multitude  he  might  be  known, 

And  he  bade  him  blow  through  his  horn  a  blast. 

As  long  as  his  breath  and  his  life  should  last. 


13. 

Oh  then  his  horn  Ramiro  wound : 

The  walls  rebound  the  pealing  sound. 

That  tax  and  wide  rings  echoing  round  ; 

Louder  and  louder  Ramiro  blows, 

And  farther  the  blast  and  farther  goes ; 

Till  It  reaches  the  gallles  where  they  lie  close 

Under  the  alders,  by  St  Joam  da  Fox. 

It  roused  his  knights  fh)m  their  repose 

And  they  and  their  merry  men  arose. 

Away  to  Oaya  they  speed  them  straight ; 

Like  a  torrent  they  burst  through  the  city  gate ; 

And  they  rush  among  the  Moorish  throng. 

And  slaughter  their  infidel  foes. 

14. 

Then  his  good  sword  Ramiro  drew, 

Upon  the  Moorish  King  he  fiew, 

And  he  gave  htm  otiR  blow,  for  there  needed  not  two ; 

They  killed  his  sons  and  his  daughters  too ; 

Every  Moorish  soul  they  slew ; 

Not  one  escaped  o€  the  infidel  crew ; 

Neither  old  nor  young,  nor  babe  nor  mother ; 

And  they  left  not  one  stone  upon  another. 


15. 

They  carried  the  wicked  Queen  aboard. 
And  they  took  counsel  what  to  do  to  her ; 

They  tied  a  millstone  round  her  neck. 

And  overboard  in  the  sea  they  threw  her. 

But  a  heavier  weight  than  that  millstone  l^y 

On  Ramiro's  soul  at  his  dying  day. 

Briaa,  1809. 
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THE  INCHCAPE  ROCK. 


An  old  writer  mentions  a  curioiu  tradition  which  may  be 
worth  quoting.  *' B7  ealt  the  Iile  of  May,'*  iay«  he, 
**  twelre  miles  from  all  land  in  the  German  seas,  lyes  a 
great  hidden  rock,  called  Inchcape,  rery  dangerous  for 
navigators,  twcaose  It  is  OTerflowed  ererle  tide.  It  is  re- 
ported in  old  times,  upon  the  salde  rock  there  was  a  bell, 
fixed  upon  a  tree  or  Umber,  which  rang  cootinaally,  being 
moved  by  the  sea,  giving  notice  to  the  saylers  of  the 
danger.  This  hell  or  clocke  was  put  there  and  maintained 
by  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok,  and  being  taken  down  by  a 
sea  pirate,  a  yeare  therafter  he  perished  upon  the  same 
rocke,  with  ship  and  goodes,  in  the  righteous  Judgement  of 
God."  —  Sioddarfi  Remarki  on  SeotUmd. 


No  Stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea. 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  could  be. 
Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion. 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock 
The  waves  flow'd  over  the  Inchcape  Rock ; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell. 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rock ; 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung, 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  Rock  was  hid  by  the  surge's  swell. 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 
And  blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The  Sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay, 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day  ; 

The  sea-birds  scream'd  as  they  wheel*d  round. 

And  there  was  Joyaunce  in  their  sound. 

The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green ; 
Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk'd  his  deck. 
And  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring. 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing ; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess. 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Inchcape  float ; 
Quoth  he,  *'  My  men,  put  out  the  boat. 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
And  ni  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok.** 

The  boat  is  lower'd,  the  boatmen  row. 

And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go  ; 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat. 

And  he  cut  the  Bell  flrom  the  Inchcape  float 

IX>wn  sunk  the  Bell  with  a  gurgling  sound. 
The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around  ; 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  **  The  next  who  comes  to  the  Rock 
Wo*n*t  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 


Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  safl'd  away. 
He  scour'd  the  seas  for  many  a  day ; 
And  now  grown  rich  with  plunder'd  store. 
He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haxe  o*erspreads  the  sky 
They  cannot  see  the  Sim  on  high ; 
The  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day. 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  bis  stand. 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  •<  It  wUl  be  lighter  aooo. 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  Moon.* 


**  Canst  hear,**  said  one,  **  the  breakers  rov  * 
For  methinks  we  should  be  near  the  shore.* 
**  Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell. 
But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Inchcape  BdL** 

They  hear  no  sound,  the  swell  is  strong ; 
Though  the  wind  hath  &llen  they  drift  alone 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering 
«  Oh  Christ !  it  is  the  Inchcape  Bock  I" 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair ; 
He  curst  himself  in  his  despair  ; 
The  waves  nish  in  on  every  side. 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

But  even  in  his  dying  fear 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hcso*, 
A  aound  as  if  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 
The  Devil  below  was  rlngipg  his  kndL 

Britiol,  1808. 


THE  WELL  OF  ST.  KETVE. 


"  I  know  not  whether  tt  be  worth  the  reportteg ,  that  thnr  h 
In  Cornwall,  new  the  parish  of  St  Keots,  a  Wdl.aiTkid 
over  with  the  robes  of  four  kinds  of  trees,  withy,  oak.  cIb, 
and  ash,  dedicated  to  St.  Kcyne.  The  repotted  riitae  ^ 
the  water  Is  this,  that  whether  husband  or  wifs  csm*  totf 
to  drink  thereof,  they  get  the  mastery  thereby.**—  /bOrr 

This  passage  in  one  of  the  foUos  of  the  Worthy  old  FaBff. 
who.  as  he  says,  knew  not  whether  It  were  wonh  th«  f*- 
porting,  suggested  the  following  Ballad:  and  the 
has  produced  so  many  imitations  that  It  may  he 
here  thus  to  assert  its  originality,  lest  I  should  be 
hereafter  of  having  committed  the  plaglariia  whkk  k« 
been  practised  upon  it. 

*'  Next,"  says  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  I«^ .  * : 
will  relate  you  another  of  the  CbrwiM  natvrd  wooAw  ta 
S.  Kayne's  Well :  but  lest  you  make  a  woader  flni  «  i«« 
Saint,  before  you  take  notice  of  the  Well.  yoQ 
stand,  that  this  was  not  Kayne  the  maaqnetler, 
a  gentler  spirit  and  milder  sex,  to  wit.  a  wtman.  He  a^ 
caused  the  spring  to  be  pictured  added  this  rhyme  Ibr  m 
exposition :  •-. 

**  In  name.  In  shape,  la  quality. 
This  Well  is  very  qoalnt « 
The  name  to  lot  of  Kayne  bdhll. 
No  over*holy  saint. 
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the  life  of  this  holy  Virgin.  Many 
er  in  this  solitary  place,  and  the  fame 
where  dimlged,  and  many  oratories 
nephew  St.  Cadoc  performing  a  pil- 
of  St.  Michael,  met  there  with  his 
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«0Tll  lidtQi^vqi^eirr  bed  was  the  pavement  strewed  over 

of  trees.    And  in  this  vision  two 
4ier ;  one  of  which  approaching  respect- 

"  to  take  off  the  sackcloth  with  which 

*eS'9^^f^'i^^  instead  thereof  to  put  on  her  a  smock 

*9^**lo  .  i^'V^o"*^  ^^'^^  *'  '""*°  ®'  purple,  and  last  of 
.;PV  «bSif asaD  clbvaVen  with  gold.     Which  having  done, 

k^lfh  iff^s/t^Vi  "  Prepare  yourself  to  come  with  us. 


^i^ou  into  your  heavenly  Father's  king. 

|he  wept  with  excess  of  Joy,  and  en> 

the  angels  she  awaked,  and  found 

•  |iTanfl|g()^^gaia|i|Bi^ith  a  fever,  so  that  she  perceived  her 
«;«|a^!^Ta  sanr*  •  «bo  • 

^^<®^M$S^«^  for  her  nephew  Cadocus,  she  said  to 
*?i^S^^'*^«S'«>lMe  above  all  others  beloved  by  me: 
*?i^f^^%^^^^'^l  ^  perpetuated.    This  place  I  will 

•  mxafgltltoaKil^aj  permitted  roe,  because  our  Lord  has 

•  efaiWrBW  afdtf lilajHlQce  as  a  certain  inheritance.    The  time 

•  oS'M^fi?in«SSk'«Si>rs  pUure  shall  be  inhabited  by  a  sinful 
PA-A.^^AA-  K^fthstanding  I  will  violently  root  out  of 

___  __      shall  be 
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a  long  while  unknown,  till 

J  people  whom  by  my  prayers  I  shall 

iW*  ig^A  will  I  protect  and  defend ;  and  in  this 

_  e^Bic  of  our  Lord  be  blessed  for  ever.** 

HantWesiDioul  being  ready  to  depart  out  of  her 

i^W«^yiding  before  her  a  troop  of  heavenly 

n^^^y^J  to  receive  her  soul,  and  to  transport 

"^  ^il^  or  danger  from  her  spiritual  enemies. 

.*I^CAJfQgid  to  those  who  stood  by,  her  blessed 

.        »4mdmBn  the  prison  of  her  body  on  the  eighth 

«Q3a«|§rcii^b4s^i?if  of  October.     In  her  dissolution  her 

«||y«|^l«^ii*^^  All  of  a  rosy  colour ;  and  so  sweet  a 

~^^  from  her  sacred  virgin  body,  that  those 

^B'*^^S*^^S^'*ny  .^^P^g^^  themselves  in  the  Joy  of  Pa> 
cqfcjEfo  f^tf iaShs  buried  her  in  her  own  oratory,  where 
^gjr^E|||W|ai'M^»ftad  led  a  most  holy  mortified  life,  very 
^BwiSi^tf^  Isitfc—  Church  Historif  qf  Brittam^,  book  z. 
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pf  St.  Keyne  as  related  by  P.  Serenus 
}^periorum.  et  approbathne  Dodorum. 
Ij  a  scheme  of  setting  op  a  shrine  con- 
Njnd.    In  one  part  it  was  well  conceived, 

tfronis  is  no  where  so  frequently  found  as 
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doow  of  many  of  the  houMS  there,  and  I  hate  often  ob- 
•erred  fIragmenU  among  the  itonet  which  were  broken  up 
to  mend  the  road.  The  Welih  seem  nearly  to  have  for- 
gotten tbla  faint.  Mr.  Owen,  In  bis  Cambrian  Biography, 
enumeratei  two  daughters  of  Brychan,  Celndrech  and 
Ceinwen,  both  ranked  among  sainU,  and  the  latter  having 
two  churches  dedicated  to  her  In  Mona.  One  of  these  is 
probably  St.  Keyne. 


A  W«LL  there  Is  in  the  west  country, 

And  a  clearer  one  never  was  seen ; 
There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country 

But  has  heard  of  the  well  of  St  Keyne. 

An  oak  and  an  elm  tree  stand  beside, 

And  behind  doth  an  ash-tree  grow, 
And  a  willow  flrom  the  bank  above 

Droops  to  the  water  below. 

A  traveller  carae  to  the  Well  of  St  Keyne ; 

Joyfully  he  drew  nigh. 
For  from  cock-crow  he  had  been  travelling. 

And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear. 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he, 
And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank 

Under  the  willow-tree. 

TheK  came  a  man  firom  the  house  hard  by 

At  the  Well  to  All  his  pail ; 
On  the  Well-side  he  rested  it. 

And  he  bade  the  Stranger  hail. 

«  Kow  art  thou  a  bachelor.  Stranger  ?'*  quoth  he, 

"  For  an  ff  thou  hast  a  wife. 
The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day 

That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

<*  Or  has  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  hast. 

Ever  here  in  Cornwall  been  ? 
For  an  if  she  have.  HI  venture  my  life 

She  has  drank  of  the  WeU  of  St  Keyne." 

"  I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here," 

The  Stranger  he  made  reply, 
«  But  that  my  draught  should  be  the  better  for  that, 

I  pray  you  answer  me  why  ?  ** 

••  St  Keyne,"  quoth  the  Cornish-man,  "  many  a  time 

Drank  of  this  crystal  Well, 
And  before  the  Angel  summon'd  her. 

She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 

"  If  the  Husband  of  this  gifted  Well 

Shall  drink  before  hU  Wife, 
A  happy  man  thenceforth  is  be. 

For  he  shall  be  Master  for  life. 

<*  But  if  the  Wife  should  drink  of  it  first, . . 

God  help  the  Husband  then  !  ** 
The  Stranger  stoopt  to  the  Well  of  St  Keyne, 

And  drank  of  the  water  again. 


"  Tou  drank  of  the  Well  I  warrant  betimea? 

He  to  tlie  Cornish-man  said  : 
But  the  Cornish-man  smiled  as  the  Stnager 

And  sheepishly  shook  liis  head. 

"  I  hasten*d  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  daottf 

And  left  my  Wife  in  the  porch : 
But  i*  fidth  she  had  been  wiser  than  me, 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  Church." 

Westbury,  1798. 


BISHOP  BRUNO. 


"  Bruno,  the  Bishop  of  HerbipoUtanom.  talUnff  !■  Cke 
of  Danubius,  with  Henry  the  Third,  then  Eoipara 
not  far  fi-om  a  place  which  the  Germanes  call  Ben 
or  the  derouring  gulfe,  which  is  ncere  onto  Grteoa 
in  Austria,  a  spirit  was  beard  clamouring  a><nd.^ 
Bishop  Bruno,  whither  art  thou  travellfng?  bat 
thyselfe  how  thou  pleasest,  thou  shalt  be  mj 
spoil.'  At  the  hearing  of  these  wordi  they  were  aB 
and  the  Bishop  with  the  rest  crost  and  blesk 
The  issue  was,  that  within  a  short  tine  after, 
feasting  with  the  Emperor  in  a  caatle 
Countesse  of  Bsburch,  a  rafter  feU  ttam  Che 
chamber  wherein  they  sate,  and  strooke  hiaa 
table."  —  Heyvood^t  BkroreUe  qflMe 


.  h»*a« 


Bishop  BauNO  awoke  in  the  dead  midnight. 
And  he  heard  his  heart  beat  loud  with  aftfg^: 
He  dreamt  he  had  nmg  the  Palace  bdl. 
And  the  sound  it  gave  was  his  passing  knelL 

Bishop  Bruno  smiled  at  his  fears  so  vain. 
He  tum'd  to  sleep  and  he  dreamt  again ; 
He  rang  at  the  Palace  gate  once  more. 
And  Death  was  the  Porter  that  opcn*d  the  dooc 

He  started  up  at  the  fearful  drHOii, 
And  he  heard  at  his  window  the  sctmcImiwI 
Bishop  Bruno  slept  no  more  that  night, . . 
Oh  I  gUd  was  he  when  he  saw  the  daylight  I 

Now  he  goes  forth  in  proud  array. 
For  he  with  the  Emperor  dines  to-day; 
There  was  not  a  Baron  In  Germany 
That  went  with  a  nobler  train  than  he. 

Before  and  behind  his  soldiers  ride» 
The  people  thronged  to  see  their  pride ; 
They  bow*d  the  head,  and  the  knee  they  bent. 
But  nobody  blest  him  as  he  went 


So  he  went  on  stately  and  proud. 
When  he  heard  a  voice  that  cried  akmd, 
"  Ho  1  ho  1  Bishop  Bruno  1  you  travel  with 
But  I  would  have  you  know,  you  tirnvd  to  n 

Behbid  and  before  and  on  dther  side. 
He  look*d,  but  nobody  he  eipled ; 
And  the  Bishop  at  that  grew  cold  with 
For  he  heard  the  words  distinct  and  ckar. 
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\  And  when  be  mng  at  the  Palace  bell, 
He  almost  expected  to  hear  hU  knell ; 
I   And  when  the  Porter  tum'd  the  key» 
i   He  almost  expected  Death  to  aee. 

But  soon  the  Bishop  recovered  his  glee. 
For  the  Emperofwelcomed  him  royally ; 
Aod  now  the  tables  were  spread,  and  there 
Were  choicest  wines  and  dainty  tare. 


And  nam  the  Bishop  had  blest  the  meat. 

When  a  Tolce  was  heard  as  he  sat  In  his  seat, . . 

"  With  the  Emperor  now  you  are  dining  with  glee, 
,   But  know.  Bishop  Bruno  I  you  sup  with  roe !  ** 
I 

I    The  Bishop  then  grew  pale  with  aflHght. 
;   And  soddenly  lost  his  appetite  ; 
-   All  the  wine  and  dainty  cheer 

Could  not  comfort  his  heart  that  was  sick  with  fear. 

I   But  by  little  and  little  recovered  he. 
For  the  wine  went  flowing  merrily. 
Tin  at  length  he  Ibrgot  his  former  dread. 
And  his  cheeks  again  grew  rosy  red. 

When  be  sat  down  to  the  royal  fiire 
Bfcsbop  Bruno  was  the  saddest  roan  there ; 
But  when  the  masquers  enter*d  the  hall. 
Be  was  tbe  menicst  man  of  all. 


Then  fhm  amid  the  masquers*  crowd 

There  went  a  Toioe  hollow  and  loud, . . 

**  Tou  have  pass'd  the  day,  Bishop  Bruno,  in  glee ; 

But  joa  must  pass  the  night  with  me  I  ** 


cheek  grows  pale,  and  his  eye-balls  glare. 
And  stiff  round  his  tonsure  bristled  his  hair ; 
With  that  there  came  one  ftt>m  the  masquers'  band, 
And  took  tbe  Bishop  by  the  hand. 

The  bony  hand  suspended  his  breath. 
His  marrow  grew  cold  at  the  touch  of  Death ; 
On  saints  in  vain  he  attempted  to  call, 
Bfabop  Bruno  fell  dead  in  the  Palace  haU. 
1798. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEDL 

1. 
It  was  a  summer  evening, 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done. 
And  he  before  his  cottage  door 

Was  sitting  in  the  sun. 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  Uttle  grandchild  wnhelmine. 

2. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
RoU  something  large  and  round. 

Which  he  betide  the  rivulet 
In  playing  there  had  found ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found. 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 


3. 
Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy. 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
**  'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,**  said  he, 
"  Who  fell  hi  the  great  victory. 

4. 
**  I  find  them  hi  the  garden. 

For  there's  many  here  about ; 
And  often  when  I  go  to  plough. 

The  ploughshare  turns  them  out  I 
For  many  thousand  men,**  said  he, 

"  Were  slahi  hi  that  great  victory." 

5. 

<*  Now  ten  us  what  'twas  all  about,** 

Young  Peterkin,  he  cries ; 
And  little  Wilhehnlne  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes ; 
**  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 
And  what  they  fought  each  other  for.** 

6. 
*<  It  was  the  English,**  Kaspar  cried, 

**  Who  put  the  French  to  rout; 
But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out ; 
But  every  body  said,**  quoth  be, 
**  That  *twas  a  fiunous  victory. 

7. 
**  My  fisther  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 

Ton  little  stream  hard  by ; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground. 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled. 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

8. 
'<  With  Are  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  flir  and  wide. 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then. 

And  new-bom  baby  died  ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  fiunous  victory. 

9. 

**  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  flmious  victory. 

10. 

"  Oreat  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro*  won. 
And  our  good  Prince  Eugene.** 

"  Why  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing  I  ** 
Said  litUe  Wilhelmbie. 

**  Nay . .  nay . .  my  little  girl,**  quoth  he, 

**  It  was  a  ftmous  victory. 


ot 
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u. 

**  And  every  body  praised  the  Duke 
Who  this  great  fight  did  win.** 

**  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ? 
Quoth  Uttie  Peterkin. 
Why  that  I  cannot  tell,*'  said  he. 
But  'twas  a  fiunoos  victory.  ** 

FFM/tery,  1798. 
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A  TRUE  BALLAD 


or 
ST.  ANTIDIUS,  THE  POPE.  AND  THE  DEVIL. 


**  DMt«  Atendio  caentan  laa  ettorlaa  que  le  avlno,  que  el 
mattes  detpuet  de  Ramos,  passo  por  U  puente  de  un  rio 
que  ha  nombre  Dirlno ;  6  vio  en  un  campo  gran  coropafla 
de  diablos  que  eetaran  oontando  i  sui  piincipet  los  males 
que  fiuien  por  las  tierras ;  6  entre  todos  los  otros  estava  un 
negro  i  manera  de  Btyopiano :  §  alabavaie  que  arie  siete 
alios  que  andara  lidlando  con  el  Papa  por  le  Csxer  pecar ; 
6  nunca  pudlera  sy  non  entonces  que  le  flslera  Cuer  ya  que 
pecado  muy  grave ;  %  esto  proTava  lo  por  la  sandalia  del 
apostoUgo  que  traye.  E  Sant  Atendio  que  vldo  aquello, 
llamo  aquel  dtablo,  §  conjurol  por  la  vlrtud  de  Dios  i  por 
la  Santa  Cms  que  lo  IleTaase  £  Roma ;  6  caralgo  en  el ;  6 
llevol  i  Roma,  el  Jueves  de  la  cena  i  hora  de  missa,  el 
P^M  que  querle  reTestirse  para  dexlr  mlssa ;  dexo  Sant 
Atendio  al  diablo  A  la  puerta  €  dizol  que  lo  atendlese ;  e  el 
entro  dentro  6  saeo  el  Papa  aparte,  i  dizol  que  fiaiesse 
penltencia  de  aquel  pecado ;  6  el  qulso  lo  negar,  mas  flzo 
gelo  otorgar  el  santo  obispo  con  i  sandalia  que  le  dla  E 
flso  el  Papa  penltencia ;  6  dlzo  Sant  Atendio  la  mlssa  en 
•a  logar,  6  consagro  la  crisma ;  i  toroo  una  partlda  della 
para  sy ;  i  despedlosse  del  Papa,  6  salio  ftiera,  6  cavalgo  en 
el  diablo,  €  Uero  lo  i  su  ar^obUpado  el  sabado  de  pascua  k 
bora  de  mlssa."  —  Coroniea  de  EspaSia. 

This  Saint  Atendio.  according  to  the  Chroniea  General,  was 
Bishop  of  Vesytana  In  Gaul,  and  martyred  by  the  Vandals 
in  the  year  411.  The  Spaniards  have  a  tradition  that  he 
was  Bishop  of  Jaen:  they  say,  "that  as  the  Devil  was 
crossing  the  sea  with  this  unwelcome  load  upon  his  back, 
be  artAilly  endeavoured  to  make  Atendio  pronounce  the 
name  of  Jesus,  which,  as  It  breaks  all  spells,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  throw  him  off  Into  the  water ;  but  that  the 
Bishop,  understanding  his  Intent,  only  replied,  Arte 
Diablo,  *  Gee-up,  Devil  .""and  they  add,  *'  that  when  he 
arrived  at  Rome,  his  hat  was  still  covered  with  the  snow 
which  had  fallen  upon  It  while  he  was  passing  the  Alps, 
and  that  the  hat  is  still  shown  at  Rome  In  confirmation  of 
the  story  and  the  miracle."  Feyjoo  has  two  letters  upon 
this  whimsical  legend  among  his  Cartas  Eruditat.  In  the 
first  (T.l.  Carta  94.)  he  replies  to  a  correspondent  who 
had  gravely  enquired  his  opinion  upon  the  story,  **  De 
buen  humor,"  says  he,  **  ettaba  V.  md.  quando  le  ocurrl6 
Inquirir  ml  dlctamen,  sobre  la  HIslorieta  de  el  Obispo  de 
Jahen,  de  quien  se  cuenta,  que  tin  a  Roma  en  una  noche, 
caballero  sobre  la  espalda  da  un  Diablo  de  alquiler :  Triste 
de  mi,  si  essa  curlosldad  se  hace  contagiosa,  y  dan  muchoa 
eoseguir  el  exemplo  de  V.  md.  consultandome  sobre 
cuentos  de  nines  y  vlc^as."  Nevertheleu,  thou^  be  thus 
treats  the  story  as  an  olif  wife's  tale,  he  bestows  some 
reasoning  upon  It  **  As  he  heard  it,"  he  says,  "  It  did  not 
appear  whether  the  use  which  the  Bishop  made  of  the 
Devil  were  licit  or  illicit ;  that  is,  whether  he  made  use  of 
him  as  a  wisard,  by  virtue  of  a  compact,  or  by  virtue  of 
authority,  having  the  permission  of  the  Most  High  so  to 
do.    In  either  case  then  b  a  great  Incongruity.    In  the 


first,  inasmuch  as  It  it  aot  cradibia  that  Che  D»^  sfaeold 
voluntarily  serve  the  Biabop  for  the  porpoae  of  piwaitatt 
a  great  evil  to  the  church :  _  I  saj  mttmmtmUg.  Irvrmsr  tk* 
notion  that  a  compact  Is  so  binding  upon  the  Dcvtl  the:  W 
can  In  no  ways  resist  the  pleasure  of  the  penoa  whh 
he  has  contracted  e»  cosa  de  TkeologoB  4e  Fade  k  Im 
In  the  second,  because  the  journey  being  designed  for  i 
holy  purpose,  it  is  more  conformable  to  reaaon  taat :: 
should  have  been  executed  by  the  ministry  of  a  good  anitl 
than  of  a  bad  one ;  as,  for  tettanee,  Haltahiak  waa  tnm- 
ported  by  the  ministry  of  a  good  angd  fron  Joriaa  ta 
Babylon,  that  he  rai^C  carry  food  t»  the  hapshneii' 
Daniel.     If  you  sboold  i^ipoae  to  aa  A»  ^"ttt^  ef 
Christ,  who  was  carried  by  the  Devil  to  the  piaaacto  « 
the  Temple,  I  reply,  that  there  are  two  manifeoK  dispsritin 
The  first,  that  Christ  conducted  himself  fai  thte  casr  ^i. 
sively  and  permissively ;  the  second,  that  the  Devil  plwd 
him  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  not  for  any  good  cod, 
but  with  a  moat  wicked  lutentloo.  "  Bat,"  pnraoas  the  r^d. 
Benedictine,  **  why  should  I  fatigue  myself  with  aigicii; ' 
I  hold  the  story  unworthy  of  being  criUcally  exaaainea  tifi  J 
be  shown  me  written  In  some  history,  eitlMr  eecteiiunrst 
or  profane,  which  Is  entitled  to  some  credit." 
Soon  after  this  letter  was  pabllsbed.  another  wiiwpuefeci 
informed  Feyjoo,  that  the  story  in  question  waa  writtn  ■ 
the  General  Chronicle  of  King  D.  Alphonso  the  WW.  T  vi 
Incited  him  to  farther  enquiry.    He  found  the  mmm  Vfnd 
In  the  Speemhtm  Historiale  of  VIncentius  Bdevaceims.  srl 
there  discovered  that  the  saint  was  called  ADtMioi,  t< 
Athendius,  and  that  the  scene  lay  upon  the  river  D«.a  m» 
Instead  of  the  river  XMrinus.     Here  too  he  fomd  a  t*. 
ference  to  Sigebertus  Gemblacensis ;  and  In  that  Mmh  w, 
the  account  which  the  Chronicler  had  followad  and  t>t 
explamUion  of  his  errors  In  the  topography :  his  Ve»yur  4 
proring  to  be  Beaan^on,  and  the  river  the  Douba.  vsjca 
the  Romans  called  Dublua,  Dubia,  and  Aduadiahit     Eut 
he  found  also  to  his  comfort,  that  thoogh  Jean  iac^jn 
Chiflet,  a  physician  of  Besan^on,  bad  endeavoured  to  p-c«v 
the  truth  of  the  story  for  the  honour  of  his  aation  or  tnr. 
In  a  book  entitled    retontio  CivitsB  tmperiatm  Lt^t 
Sequanorum^  and   had  dted  certain   andent   Aeu  m^ 
Breviaries  In  support  of  It,  the  veraetens  BoUandiis  k«d 
decided  that  these  Acts  were  ^Mxryphal,  the 
not  to  be  believed  In  this  point,  and  the 
Cable  which  had  been  equally  related  oT  St. 
Taurioensis,  and  Pope  Leo  the  Great.    Thcec  Boll«a.«:i 
strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  an  Aullay  with  eqoal  gr**  r* 
Fortified  by  their  authority,  Feyjoo.  who  was  woatat  t  > 
have  belonged  to  a  more  enllghtraed  church,  tritaaifhaf  *.• 
dismissed  the  legend,  and  observed.  '*ti»al  the  oaiiai«'T 
was  a  clumsy  fabler  to  make  the  Devil  spend  two  dm 
upon  the  journey,  which,"  as  be  says,  *'  la  alow  trmv<rii  % 
for  an  infernal  postilion.**   (Cartel  Kmriditmt,  T.9.  C.  u 
The  discussion,  however,  reminded  him  of  a  curtoas  auirr. 
which  he  thus  relates :  ->**  There  Is  in  thia  city  oT  0«  •'o- 
a  poor  Porter,  called  by  name  Pedro  Moreno,  of  wban  * 
tale  is  told  similar  In  substance  to  this  of  the  Bah-^  « 
Jaen.      The  circumstance  is   rdated  la   this   aaaar- 
Some  letters  had  been  delivered  to  bin  which  be  «««  i^ 
carry  to  Madrid  with  more  than  ordinary  dOlgenee.  bees  « 
expedition  was  of  Importance.    At  a  little  dlitnare  f^^n 
this  city  he  met.wlth  a  friar,  who  oOlffed  In  Jete  tumf*r* 
with  him  for  the  journey:  to  this  he  ohiected.  eyan  c 
ground,  that  he  was  going  in  great  haste,  and  that  th«  9rm 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  him ;  but  In  •»*.  t^ 
fl'lar  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  It  been,  and 
time  gave  him  a  walking-stick  for  bia  use.  So  they 
travel  together,  and  that  so  well,  that  VaUadoUd  b»h»g  fc  -^ 
leagues  (IGO  miles)  tnm  Oriedo.  they  got  heyond  thsa  a  r 
on  the  first  day  to  dinner.  The  rest  of  the  jonmey  wm  pre- 
formed with  the  same  celerity.   This  story  spread  thr\  v 
thewholeplaoe,  and  was  believed  by  an  the  vnlpw  I aB4  « 
some  also  who  were  not  of  the  vnl|pr)  whsn  k  can*  »k-  kv 
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the  Aothortty  rererred  to,rwu  the  num  himself,  who 
had  related  it  to  an  iaflnite  number  of  penont.  I  lent  for 
htn  to  my  cell  to  examine  him.  HeaiBrmed  that  the  story 
was  tme,  bat  by  quettioDlng  and  cross-questioning  him 
coocsniiog  the  particulars,  I  made  him  fall  into  many  con- 
tradictkyns.  Moreover,  I  found  that  he  had  told  the  story 
with  many  Tariatlons  to  different  persons.  What  I  clearly 
aacertaioed  was,  that  he  had  heard  the  legend  of  the  Bishop 
of  Jam,  and  thought  to  become  a  Csmoos  man,  by  making 
a  like  CsMe  believed  of  himself.  I  beiiere  that  many  persons 
were  ondeeeiTed  when  my  enquiry  was  known.  But  before 
this  esaainatioa  was  made,  to  how  many  places  had  the 
report  of  this  miraculous  Journey  extended,  where  the  ex- 
posure «iC  the  falsehood  will  nerer  reach  I  Perhaps,  if  this 
writing  ahould  not  prerent  it,  the  journey  of  Pedro  Moreno^ 
the  Porter,  will  one  day  be  little  less  famous  in  Spain  than 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Jmen."— Cartas  Emditat.t.  I.  c.  24. 

AreordiBg  to  Marullus,  as  quoted  by  Zninger  in  his  great 
Tkeattmm  Hmmama  ViUt,  i.  417.,  Antldlus  was  Bishop  of 
Tours,  and  Zosimos  was  the  Pope  whom  he  served  so  essen- 
tially by  riding  post  to  his  aid. 

A  very  incorrect  copy  of  this  Ballad  was  printed  and  sold  by 
J.  Bailey,  116.  Chancery  Lane,  price  6tf.,  with  a  print  from 
a  javenile  design  by  G.  Cruickshank.  I  think  myself  fortu- 
nate in  having  acddenully  obtained  this  broadside,  which 
for  its  rarity,  will  one  day  be  deemed  valuable  in  a  coQcc- 
tioo  of  the  works  of  a  truly  original  and  inimitable  artist. 


It  is  Antidiiu  the  Bishop 

Who  now  at  even  tide, 

Tftking  the  air  and  saying  a  prayer. 

Walks  by  the  river  side. 

The  Devil  had  business  that  evening, 

And  he  upon  earth  would  go ; 

For  it  was  in  the  month  of  August, 

And  the  weather  was  close  below. 

He  had  his  books  to  settle. 

And  up  to  earth  he  hied, 

To  do  it  there  in  the  evening  air, 

AU  by  the  river  side. 

His  imps  came  flying  around  him. 

Of  his  aflklrs  to  tell ; 

From  the  north,  and  the  south,  and  the  east,  and 

the  west ; 

Thejr  temight  him  the  news  that  he  liked  best. 

Of  the  things  they  bad  done. 

And  the  souls  they  had  won, 

And  how  they  sped  well 

In  the  service  of  Hell. 

There  came  a  devil  posting  In 

Betum*d  from  his  employ, 

Seven  years  had  he  been  gone  fh>m  Hell, 

And  now  he  came  grinning  for  joy. 

**  Seven  years,"  quoth  he,  *<  of  trouble  and  toil 

Have  I  laboured  the  Pope  to  win  ; 

And  I  to-day  have  caught  him. 

He  hath  done  a  deadly  sin  I  '* 

And  then  he  took  the  Devirs  book. 

And  wrote  the  deed  therein. 

Oh,  then  King  Beelsebub  for  joy. 

He  drew  his  mouth  so  wide. 

Ton  might  have  seen  his  iron  teeth. 

Four  and  forty  fhmi  side  to  side. 


He  wagg*d  his  ears,  he  twisted  his  tail. 

He  knew  not  for  joy  what  to  do. 

In  Us  hoo&  and  his  horns,  in  his  heels  and  his  corns. 

It  tickled  him  aU  through. 

The  Bishop  who  beheld  all  this, 
Straight  how  to  act  bethought  him ; 

He  leapt  upon  the  Devil's  back, 
And  by  the  horns  he  caught  him. 

And  he  said  a  Pater-noster 

As  £ut  as  be  could  say. 

And  made  a  cross  on  the  DeviPs  head, 

And  bade  him  to  Rome  away. 

Away,  away,  the  Devil  flew, 

AU  through  the  clear  moonlight ; 

I  warrant  who  saw  them  on  their  way 

He  did  not  sleep  that  night 

Without  bridle,  or  saddle,  or  whip,  or  spur, 

Away  they  go  like  the  wind ; 

The  beads  of  the  Bishop  arc  hanging  before. 

And  the  tail  of  the  Devil  behind. 

They  met  a  Witch  and  she  hall'd  them 

As  soon  as  she  came  within  call ; 

**  Ave  Maria ! "  the  Bishop  exclaimed, 

It  flrigbtened  her  broomstick  and  she  got  a  (al\. 

He  ran  against  a  shooting  star, 

So  fast  for  fear  did  be  sail. 

And  he  singed  the  beard  of  the  Bishop 

Against  a  Comet's  tall ; 

And  he  pass'd  between  the  horns  of  the  Moon, 

With  Antldlus  on  his  back ; 

And  there  was  an  eclipse  that  night. 

Which  was  not  in  the  Almanack. 

The  Bishop  just  as  they  set  out. 

To  tell  his  beads  begun ; 

And  he  was  by  the  bed  of  the  Pope 

Before  the  string  was  done. 

The  Pope  fell  down  upon  his  knees. 

In  terror  and  confusion. 

And  he  confess'd  the  deadly  sin. 

And  he  had  absolution. 

And  all  the  Popes  in  bliss  that  be. 

Sung,  O  be  joyful  I  then ; 

And  all  the  Popes  in  bale  that  be. 

They  howl'd  for  envy  then ; 

For  they  before  kept  jubilee. 

Expecting  his  good  company, 

Down  in  the  Devil's  den. 

But  what  was' this  the  Pope  had  done 

To  bind  his  soul  to  Hell  ? 

Ah  I  that  is  the  mystery  of  this  wonderful  history. 

And  I  wish  that  I  could  tell  I 

But  would  you  know,  there  you  must  go^ 

Tou  can  easily  find  the  way ; 

It  is  a  broad  and  a  well-known  road 

That  is  traveird  by  night  and  by  day. 

0|  3 
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And  you  must  look  in  the  Devil's  book ; 

You  will  find  one  debt  that  was  never  paid  yet 

If  you  search  the  leaves  thrcnighout ; 

And  that  is  the  mystery  of  this  wonderful  history, 

And  the  way  to  find  it  out 

Bristol,  \Wi. 


OONZALO  HERMIOCEZ. 


This  itory  it  related  at  length  by  Bernardo  de  Brlto  In  hli 
Croniea  de  Cister.,  I.  tL  cl.,  where  he  has  preserred  also 
part  of  a  poem  bjr  Oonzalo  Hermigues.  The  Terses  are 
said  to  be  tiie  oldest  in  the  Portuguese  language,  and  BritQ 
says  there  were  more  of  them,  but  he  thought  It  sufficient 
to  cite  these  for  his  purpose.  If  they  had  been  correctly 
printed,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  make  oat  their 
meaning,  but  fh>m  a  text  so  corrupted  it  is  impossible. 


1. 

Im  arms  and  in  anger,  in  struggle  and  strife, 

Oonsalo  Hermigues  won  his  wife ; 

He  slew  the  Moor  who  fh>m  the  firay 

Was  rescuing  Fatima  that  day ; 

In  vain  she  shriek*d :  Gonsalo  prest 

The  Moorish  prisoner  to  his  breast ; 

That  breast  in  iron  was  array*d. 

The  gauntlet  was  bloody  that  graspt  the  Maid ; 

Through  the  bever-sigbt  his  eye 

Glared  fierce  and  red  and  vrrathfully, 

And  while  he  bore  the  captive  away 

His  heart  rejoiced,  and  he  blest  the  day. 

2. 
Under  the  lemon  walk*s  odorous  shade 
Oonnlo  Hermigues  wooed  the  Maid ; 
The  ringlets  of  his  raven  hair 
Waved  upon  the  evening  air. 
And  gentle  thoughts  that  ndse  a  sigh 
Softened  the  warrior's  dark-brown  eye. 
When  he  with  passion  and  sweet  song 
Wooed  her  to  forgive  the  wrong ; 
Till  she  no  more  could  say  him  nay, 
And  the  Moorish  Maiden  blest  the  day 
When  Oonialo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 

S. 
To  the  holy  Church  with  pomp  and  pride 
Gonsalo  Hermigues  led  his  bride. 
In  the  sacred  font  that  happy  day 
Her  stain  of  sin  was  wash'd  away ; 
There  did  the  Moorish  Maiden  claim 
Another  (kith,  another  name ; 
There  as  a  Christian  convert  plight 
Her  ftith  unto  the  Christian  Knight, 
And  Oriana  blest  the  day 
When  Gonsalo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 

4. 

Of  Aflbnso  Henriques'  court  the  pride 
Were  Gonsalo  Hermigues  and  his  bride ; 
In  battle  strongest  of  the  strong. 
In  peace  the  master  of  the  song, 


Gonsalo  of  all  was  first  in  tkme 
The  loveliest  she  and  the  happiest 
But  ready  for  her  heavenly  birth 
She  was  not  left  to  fiule  on  earth ; 
In  that  dread  hour  with  Heaven  hi  view. 
The  comfort  of  her  &ith  she  knew. 
And  blest  on  her  death-bed  the  day 
When  Gonsalo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 

5. 

Through  a  long  and  holy  life 

Gonsalo  Hermigues  moum'd  his  wife. 

The  arms  wherewith  he  won  his  bride. 

Sword  shield  and  lance,  were  laid  aside. 

That  head  which  the  high-plumed  helm  bad  wore 

Was  now  of  its  tresses  shaven  and  shoni^ 

A  Monk  of  Alcoba^a  be 

Eminent  for  sanctity. 

Contented  in  his  humble  cell 

The  meekest  of  the  meek  to  dwell. 

His  business  was  by  night  and  day 

For  Oriana's  soul  to  pray. 

Never  day  did  he  let  pass 

But  scored  to  her  account  a  mass ; 

Devoutly  for  the  dear  one  dead 

With  self-inflicted  stripes  he  bled ; 

This  was  Gonsalo*s  sole  employ. 

This  was  Gonsalo's  only  joy ; 

Till  love  thus  purified  became 

A  holy,  yea,  a  heavenly  fiame ; 

And  now  in  Heaven  both  bless  the  day 

When  he  bore  the  Moorish  captive  away. 

Briuol,  1901. 


QUEEN  OBRACA, 

AND 

THE  FIVE  MARTYRS  OP  MOROCCO. 


This  Legend  is  related  in  the  Cbnmlcle  of  Aflbnao  II..  aad  z 
the  Hlstorla  Seraflca  of  Fr.  Manoel  da  Eipcnm^a. 


1. 

Thk  Friars  five  have  girt  their  ksins. 
And  taken  staff  in  hand ; 

And  never  shall  those  Friars  again 
Hear  mass  in  Christian  land. 

They  went  to  Queen  Orraca, 

To  thank  her  and  bless  her  tlien ; 

And  Queen  Orraca  in  tears 
Knelt  to  the  holy  men. 

**  Three  things.  Queen  Onaoa, 

We  prophesy  to  you : 
Hear  us,  in  the  name  of  God  I 

For  time  will  prove  them  true. 

**  In  Morocco  we  must  martyr*d  be ; 

Christ  hath  vouchsafed  It  thus: 
We  shall  shed  our  blood  Ibr  Him 

Who  shed  his  blood  far  ns. 
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"  To  Colmbra  shall  our  bodies  be  brought. 

Such  being  the  will  dlviiie ; 
That  Christiam  may  behold  and  feel 

Bleaaings  at  our  shrine. 

**  And  tvhen  unto  that  place  of  rest 

Our  bodies  shall  draw  nigh. 
Who  sees  us  first,  the  King  or  you, 

That  one  that  night  must  die. 

**  Fare  thee  well.  Queen  Orraca  I 
Jar  thy  soul  a  mass  we  will  say, 

Erery  day  as  long  as  we  live. 
And  on  thy  dying  day.** 

The  Friars  they  blest  her,  one  by  one, 
Where  she  knelt  on  her  knee. 

And  they  departed  to  the  land 
Of  the  Moors  beyond  the  sea. 


2. 
**  What  news,  O  Ring  Affonso, 

What  news  of  the  Friars  five  ? 
Have  they  preachM  to  the  Miramamolin ; 

And  are  they  still  alive  ?  " 

**  They  have  fought  the  fight,  O  Queen  I 

They  have  run  the  race ; 
In  robes  of  white  they  hold  the  palm 

Before  the  throne  of  Grace. 

**  An  naked  in  the  sun  and  air 

Their  manjs^ed  bodies  lie ; 
What  Christian  dared  to  bury  them. 

By  the  bloody  Moors  would  die." 


3. 
**  What  news,  O  King  Affbnso, 

Of  the  Martyrs  five  what  news  7 
Doth  the  bloody  Miramamolin 

Their  burial  still  reftise?" 

**  That  on  a  dunghill  they  should  rot. 

The  bloody  Moor  decreed ; 
That  their  dishonoured  bodies-  should 

The  dogs  and  vultures  feed : 

**  But  the  thunder  of  God  roU'd  over  them. 
And  the  lightning  of  God  flashM  round ; 

Hor  thing  impure,  nor  man  impure. 
Could  approach  the  holy  ground. 

*  A  thousand  miraeles  appall'd 

The  cruel  Pagan's  mind ; 
Our  brother  Pedro  brings  them  herSf 

ia  Cointbra  to  be  shrined." 


4. 
Every  attar  in  Cotmbra 

Is  drest  tor  the  iiestival  day ; 
All  the  people  in  Coimbra 

Are  (Ught  in  thdr  richest  array ; 


Every  bell  in  Coimbra 

Doth  merrily,  merrily,  ring ; 
The  Clergy  and  the  Knights  await. 

To  go  forth  with  the  Queen  and  the  King. 

**  Come  forth,  come  forth.  Queen  Orraca  1 

We  make  the  procession  stay.** 
**  I  beseech  thee.  King  Affbnso, 

Go  you  alone  to-day. 

"  I  have  pain  in  my  head  this  momlngy 

I  am  iU  at  heart  also : 
Go  without  me.  King  Afibnso, 

For  I  am  too  fidnt  to  go.** 

**  The  relics  of  the  Martyrs  five 

All  maladies  can  cure ; 
They  will  requite  the  charity 

Ton  shew'd  them  once,  be  sure : 

**  Come  forth  then.  Queen  Orraca  I 

Tou  make  the  procession  stay ; 
It  were  a  scandal  and  a  sin 

To  abide  at  home  to-day.*' 

Upon  her  polflrey  she  is  set. 

And  forward  then  they  go ; 
And  over  the  long  bridge  they  pass. 

And  up  the  long  hill  wind  slow. 

"  Prick  forward.  King  Affonso, 

And  do  not  wait  for  me ; 
To  meet  them  close  by  Coimbra, 

It  were  discourtesy ; 

**  A  little  while  I  needs  must  wait. 

Till  this  sore  pain  be  gone ; .  .  . 
I  will  proceed  the  best  I  can. 

But  do  you  and  your  Knights  prick  on.** 

The  King  and  his  Knights  prick'd  up  the  hlU 

Faster  than  before ; 
The  King  and  his  Knights  have  topt  the  hlU, 

And  now  they  are  seen  no  more. 

As  the  King  and  his  Knighti  went  down  the  hUl 

A  wild  boar  crost  the  way; 
"  Follow  him  I  follow  him  !'*  cried  the  King; 
We  have  time  by  the  Queen's  delay  I " 


«< 


A-bunting  of  the  boar  astray 

Is  King  AiK>nso  gone  : 
Slowly,  slowly,  but  straight  the  while. 

Queen  Orraca  is  coming  on. 

And  winding  now  the  train  appears 

Between  the  olive-trees : 
Queen  Orraca  alighted  then. 

And  fell  upon  her  knees. 

The  Friars  of  Alanquer  came  firsts 
And  next  the  relics  past ; . . 

Queen  Orraca  look'd  to  see 
The  King  and  his  Knights  come  last 
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She  heard  the  horses  tramp  behind ; 

At  that  she  tum'd  her  face : 
King  Affonso  and  his  Knights  came  up 

All  panting  from  the  chase. 

"Have  pity  upon  my  poor  soul, 

Holy  Martyrs  five  I"  cried  she : 
"  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 

Virgin,  pray  for  me  I " 

5. 

That  day  in  Coimbra 

Many  a  heart  was  gay ; 
But  the  heaviest  heart  in  Coimbra, 

Was  that  poor  Queen's  that  day. 

The  festival  is  over. 

The  sun  hath  sunk  in  the  west ; 
All  the  people  in  Coimbra 

Have  betaken  themselves  to  rest. 

Queen  Orraca*B  Father  Confessor 

At  midnight  is  awake ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Martyrs*  shrine, 

And  praying  for  her  sake. 

Just  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  all 

Was  still  as  still  could  be, 
Into  the  Church  of  Santa  Crux, 

Came  a  saintly  company  : 

All  in  robes  of  russet  grey. 

Poorly  were  they  dight ; 
Each  one  girdled  with  a  cord. 

Like  a  Friar  Minorite. 

But  trom  those  robes  of  russet  grey. 

There  flow'd  a  heavenly  light ; 
For  each  one  was  the  blessed  soul 

Of  a  Friar  Minorite. 

Brighter  than  their  brethren,  ► 

Among  the  beautiful  band : 
Five  were  there  who  each  did  bear 

A  palm  branch  in  his  hand. 

He  who  led  the  brethren, 

A  living  man  was  he ; 
And  yet  he  shone  the  brightest 

Of  all  the  company. 

Before  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Each  one  bow*d  his  head  ; 
And  then  with  solemn  voice  they  sung 

The  Service  of  the  Dead." 

"And  who  are  ye,  ye  blessed  Salntf  ?  " 

The  Father  Confessor  said ; 
"And  for  what  happy  soul  sing  ye 

The  Service  of  the  Dead  ?" 

"  These  are  the  souls  of  our  brethren  in  bliis, 

The  Martyrs  live  are  we  : 
And  this  is  our  father  Francisco, 

Among  us  bodily! 


"  We  are  come  hither  to  perform 
Our  promise  to  the  Queen ; 

Go  thou  to  King  Afibnso, 
And  say  what  thou  hast 


There  was  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 
As  the  heavenly  vision  fled ; 

And  the  porter  called  to  the  Conftaort 
To  tell  him  the  Queen  was  dead. 

Bristol,  \9ia. 


THE  OLD  WOMAK  OF  BEEKELET, 
A  BALLAD, 

SHEWING    HOW   AV   OLD    WOK  AH   ftOOB  PCCW-Ey 
AND    WHO    ROOK    BKFOaK   HI 


"  A.D.85S.    Circa  dies  istot,  mulier  qoadua  wilrf^n  to 
▼ilU  que  BerkeleU  dlcltur  degenc,  fuUe  amaCrtz  ac  p«>. 
Unti«,  dagitUa  modum  uique  in  Molam  «t  aBgniiis  caa 
ponena,  uique  ad  mortem  impodica  primaiwlt.    Rar  iae 
qaadam  cum  lederet  ad  prandlum,  comknU  fniai  pro 
delitiit  pascebat,  nesdo  quid  garrire  eoplt ;  qoo  aadi»» 
mullerU  cultellus  de  manu  exddic,  simul  eC  fatim  fa£«*- 
cerecoeplt,  et  emltso  rugltu,  Hodle,  Inquit. 
incommodum,  hodieque  ad  sulcum  ultlm 
antrum.  Quo  dicto,  nuncius  dolovia  toCravtC ;  aialierr  rm 
percuncUU  ad  quid  venlreC,  Afllsro,  Inqult,  tfti  ilii  tm  <^ 
turn  et  totiug  famiilB  cjoi  ex  subiU  ruiiiA  iatcntam.    H«c 
quoque  dolore  mulier  permoU»  lecto  prodBoa  dmibflt 
graviter  infirmata  ;   lentientque  norbuiB   aabrvfxtv  »! 
vitalia,  liberos  quoa  babuit  tuperatltca,  aooaebom  t1^  ^^^ 
et  monacham,  per  eplstolam  InritaTit ;  advcnieatea  maar^ 
voce  aingultlente  alloqultur.  Ego,  tnqolt,  o  pnoi.  «mo  c^ 
lerabill  fate  dcmonlads  semper  aitiboa  InacnriTt ;   op 
omnium  Titlorum  lentina,  ego  fllcccteannn 
maglstra.    Erat  umen  mlhi  Inter  hac  mala 
religionU,  qua  meam  soUdareC  animam 
expeetabam  propugnatoret  cootra  damonca 
iKTissimos  hoatea.    Nunc  igitnr  qiWBlaaa  ad  •&«■  «i» 
per?enl,  rogo  vot  per  matenia  obera,  at  saea  taattc:*  aUr> 
Tiare  tormenta.    Intuite  me  defVinctani  in  oorio  eerrtts.  ar 
delude  in  tarcophago  lapldeo  lupponite,   epMruliv;>«' 
ferro  et  plumbo  conitrlnglte,  ac  demom  lafMcm  in£^ 
cathenii  ferreit  et  fortiMlmii  cirrandaBlea,  derteot  ^.aa- 
quaginta  pialmonxm  cantorea,  et  tot  per  ferea  dtaa  pnrt^ 
teroc  misiarum  cdebratores  appUcata,  qui  fKoeas  lacir^ 
adTenarlorum  incurtuf.    lU  ti  tribua  nocabaa  Mc«n  .v 
cuero,  quarti  die  me  Infodite  humo. 
*'  Factumque  est  at  pracepcrat  Ulia.    Sed,  proh  dokr 
pieces,  nil  lacryma,  nil  demom  valuere 
enim  duabui  nocttbus,  cum  chorl  paaUeotiim  corpn.' 
■Utelwnt,  advenientM  Damonca  oatium 
runt  ingenti  oblce  clauium,  extrenaaqn 
lerl  dirompunt;  media  autam  qua  fbrtSor  «at.  lit 
manebat    Tertli  aotem  Docte,  drea  galHrlwiw,  «rn  ~» 
hoitlom  adventantlum.  omne  mooaatcrium  rimmm  art  a 
damento  moferi.    Unas  ergo  daaooum,  et 
terrlbUlor  et  sUturA  eminentSor.  janiiaa 
Tlolento  eoncuiMB  In  fragmenta  dejedt.    Dlvaactiat    - 
rid  cum  laldt,  metu  steteront  omnium  capiltt.  ct  piaa  » 
rum  coocentui  defedt.    Damon  ergo  geeta  ol  nd<*4r.' 
arrogant!  ad  sepulchrum  acccdent,  <t  aeawa  miu.— j 
modicum  Ingeminani,  targere  ImperavH.     Qaft  m<««- 
deote,  quod  nequiret  pro  vtncalla,  Jaaa  aala  tan.  in,*-*. 
solrerlt  {  et  protinns  carh«nam  qua 
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daraooum  ddaierst,  Telut  ttuppeum  Tinculam  rumpebat 
Operculum  edun  Mpulchri  pede  dep«llQai,  mulierem 
palam  onnibiu  ab  eccIetiA  extnxlt,  ubl  prs  foribui  nlger 
eqoQs  mperbe  hinnlau  vldebatur,  uncU  ferreis  et  clavii 
aodiqiw  conflxiu,  toper  quem  miiera  mulier  projocu,  ab 
oculla  aaaiitentiuiii  evanuit.  Aadlebantur  tamen  clamorei 
per  qoatiaor  fere  miliaria  horribilei,  auxilium  poilulantei. 

"  Iita  itaque  qa»  reCuli  incredibllia  noo  arunt,  ti  legator 
beatl  Gregorti  dialogns,  in  quo  refert,  hominem  in  cccleiiA 
•cpultom,  a  dmnonibai  foraa  cjectum.  Et  apud  Francos 
Carolaa  ICartellus  insignia  Tir  fortitudinis,  qui  Saracenoa 
Galllam  ingressoa.  Hispaoiam  redire  compalit,  exactia  ritm 
sac  dieboa,  in  eccleaiA  beati  DionysU  legltur  fuisse  sepul- 
toa.  Sed  quia  patrimoola,  cam  decimls  omnium  fere  ec 
dcaiarum  Galliae,  pro  stipendio  commilitonum  suorum 
DButilaTerat,  miaeraUliter  amalignia  splritiboa  de  lepulcfaro 
corporaliter  aTuIsus,  usque  in  hodlemum  diem  nusquam 
coraparait."  — .  Mmttkew  qf  Waimhuter. 

This  story  ia  also  related  by  Olaus  Magnus,*and  in  the  Vu- 
njwfciig  CkrmtikU.  But  William  of  Halmesbury  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  authority,  and  he  had  the  story  from 
ao  ere-witnesa.  **  When  I  shall  have  related  it,"  he  says, 
**  the  credit  of  the  narrative  will  not  be  shaken,  though  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  should  be  incredulous,  for  I  have 
beard  it  Ihmi  a  man  of  such  character  who  would  svear  he 
had  seen  U,  that  I  should  blush  to  disbelieve.'*  — S/lar7)e'« 
WaUam  qf  Mmbmabmrr,  p.  964. 
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Tbi  ILiTen  croak*d  as  she  sate  at  her  meal. 
And  the  Old  Woman  knew  what  he  said, 

And  she  grew  pale  at  the  Baven*8  tale, 
And  sickcn*d  and  went  to  her  bed. 

"  Now  fetch  me  my  children,  and  fetch  them  with 
The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  said,  [speed, 

**  The  Monk  my  son,  and  my  daughter  the  Nun, 
Bid  them  hasten  or  I  shall  be  dead." 

The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the  Nun, 

Their  wmy  to  Beikeley  went. 
And  they  have  brought  with  pious  thought 

The  lioly  aacnment. 

The  Old  Woman  shriek*d  as  they  entered  her  door, 
And  she  cried  with  a  voice  of  despair, 

**  Now  take  away  the  sacrament. 
For  its  presence  I  cannot  bear  1  ** 

Her  lip  it  trembled  with  agony, 

The  sweat  ran  down  her  brow, 
**  I  have  tortures  in  store  for  evermore. 

Bat  spare  me,  my  children,  now  I  ** 

Away  they  sent  the  sacrament. 

The  fit  it  left  her  weak. 
She  look'd  at  her  children  with  ghastly  eyes. 

And  faintij  struggled  to  speak. 

-  All  Und  of  sin  I  have  rioted  in. 

And  the  Jodgement  now  must  be. 
But  I  secured  my  children's  souls, 

Oh  I  pray,  my  children,  for  me  ! 

«•  I  have  *nointed  myself  with  in&nt's  flit. 

The  fiends  have  been  my  slaves. 
From  slccpfaig  babes  I  have  suck'd  the  breath. 
And  breaking  by  charms  the  sleep  of  death, 

I  have  call'd  the  dead  from  their  graves. 


**  And  the  Devil  will  fetch  me  now  in  fire. 

My  witchcrafts  to  atone ; 
And  I  who  have  troubled  the  dead  man's  grave 

Shall  never  have  rest  in  my  own. 

"Bless,  I  entreat,  my  winding  sheet. 

My  children,  I  beg  of  you ; 
And  with  holy  water  sprinkle  my  shroud. 

And  sprinkle  my  coflin  too. 

"  And  let  me  be  chain'd  in  my  coffin  of  stone. 

And  flBsten  it  strong,  I  implore. 
With  iron  bars,  and  with  three  chains, 

Chain  it  to  the  church  floor. 

**  And  bless  the  chains  and  sprinkle  them, 

And  let  fifty  Priests  stand  round. 
Who  night  and  day  the  mass  may  say 

Where  I  lie  on  the  ground. 

**  And  see  that  fifty  Choristers 

Beside  the  bier  attend  me. 
And  day  and  night  by  the  tapers*  light. 

With  holy  hymns  defend  me. 

**  Let  the  church  bells  all,  both  great  and  small. 

Be  toll'd  by  night  and  day, 
To  drive  fh>m  thence  the  fiends  who  come 

To  bear  my  body  away. 

**And  ever  have  the  church  door  barr'd 

After  the  even-song ; 
And  I  beseech  you,  children  dear. 

Let  the  bars  and  bolts  be  strong. 

"  And  let  this  be  three  days  and  nights 

My  wretched  corpse  to  save ; 
Till  the  fourth  morning  keep  me  safe. 

And  then  I  may  rest  in  my  grave. 


** 


The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  laid  her  down. 

And  her  eyes  grew  deadly  dim, 
Short  came  her  breath,  and  the  struggle  of  death 

Did  loosen  every  limb. 

They  blest  the  old  woman's  winding  sheet 

With  rites  and  prayers  due, 
With  holy  water  they  sprinkled  her  shroud. 

And  they  sprinkled  her  coflin  too. 

And  they  chain'd  her  in  her  coflin  of  stone. 

And  with  iron  barr'd  it  down. 
And  in  the  church  with  three  stroog  chains 

They  chain'd  it  to  the  ground. 

And  they  blest  the  chains  and  sprinkled  them. 

And  fifty  Priests  stood  round. 
By  night  and  day  the  mass  to  say 

Where  she  lay  on  the  ground. 

And  fifty  sacred  Choristers 

Beside  the  bier  attend  her. 
Who  day  and  night  by  the  tapers*  light 

Should  with  holy  hymns  defend  her. 
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To  Bee  the  Prierts  adiI  Ghoristen 

It  was  a  goodly  sight, 
Each  holding,  as  it  were  a  staiT, 

A  taper  bumhig  bright 

And  the  chureh  bells  all,  both  great  and  small, 

Did  toll  so  loud  and  long ; 
And  they  have  barr*d  the  chureh  door  hard. 

After  the  even-song. 

And  the  first  idght  the  tapen*  light 

Burnt  steadily  and  clear. 
But  they  without  a  hideous  rout 

Of  angry  fiends  could  hear ; 

A  hideous  roar  at  the  church  door 

Like  a  long  thunder  peal; 
And  the  Priests  they  pray'd,  and  the  Choristers  sung 

Louder  in  fearful  seaL 

Loud  toird  the  beH,  the  Priests  pray'd  well. 

The  tapers  they  burnt  bright. 
The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the  Nun, 

They  told  their  beads  all  night 

The  cock  he  crew,  the  Fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away  ; 

Then  undisturb'd  the  Choristers  sing. 
And  the  fifty  Priests  they  pray  ; 

As  they  had  sung  and  pray*d  all  night 
They  pray'd  and  sung  idl  day. 

The  second  night  the  tapers'  light 

Burnt  dismally  and  blue. 
And  every  one  saw  his  neighbour's  &ce 

Like  a  dead  man's  face  to  view. 

And  yells  and  cries  without  arise 

That  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock. 
And  a  deafening  roaring  like  a  cataract  pouring 
•  Over  a  mountain  rock. 

The  Monk  and  Nun  they  told  their  beads 

As  finst  as  they  could  tell, 
And  aye  as  louder  grew  the  noise 

The  &ster  went  the  beU. 

Louder  and  louder  the  Choristers  sung 

As  they  trembled  more  and  more. 
And  the  Priests  as  they  pray'd  to  heaven  fbr  aid. 

They  smote  their  breaats  full  sore. 

The  cock  he  crew,  the  Fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away ; 

Then  undisturb'd  the  Choristers  sing. 
And  the  flfty  Priests  they  pray ; 

As  they  had  sung  and  pray'd  all  night 
They  pray'd  and  sung  ail  day. 

The  third  night  came,  and  the  tapers*  flame 

A  frightful  stench  did  make ; 
And  tiicy  burnt  as  though  they  had  been  dipt 

In  the  burning  brimstone  lake. 


And  the  loud  commotion,  lile  the  ruablog  of 
Grew  momently  more  and  more ; 

And  strokes  as  of  a  battering  ram. 
Did  shake  the  strong  church  door. 

The  bellmen,  they  for  very  fear 

Could  toll  the  bell  no  longer ; 
And  still  as  louder  grew  the  str^ke% 

Their  fear  It  grew  the  stronger. 

The  Monk  and  Nun  forgot  their  beads. 
They  fell  on  the  ground  in  dismay ; 

There  was  not  a  single  Saint  in  heaven 
To  whom  they  did  not  pray. 


And  the  Choristers*  song,  which  kte 

Falter'd  with  oonstenuitlon. 
For  the  chureh  did  rock  as  an  earthquake 

Uplifted  its  fooDdatlon. 


And  a  sound  was  heard  like  the  trampctls  blast 
That  shall  one  day  wake  the  dead ; 

The  strong  chureh  door  could  bear  no  man^ 
And  the  bolts  and  the  ban  thej  fled ; 

And  the  tapers'  light  was  extinguish'd  qaitt. 

And  the  choristers  (Untly  sung* 
And  the  Priests  dlsmay'd,  panted  and 
And  on  all  Saints  in  heaven  for  aU 

They  call'd  with  trembUng  tongue. 


And  in  He  came  with  eyes  of  flame. 
The  Devil  to  fetch  the  dead. 

And  all  the  chureh  with  his  presence 
Like  a  flery  fUmaoe  red. 


'd 


He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chains. 
And  like  flax  they  moulder'd  asunder. 

And  the  coflin  lid,  which  was  bair'd  so  flniw 
He  burst  with  his  voice  of  thunder. 


And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley 
And  come  with  her  master  away ; 

A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  ooriise^ 
At  the  voice  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  winding  sheet. 
Her  dead  flesh  quiver'd  with  Ihu', 

And  a  groan  like  that  which  the  Old  W< 
Never  did  mortal  hear. 


She  follow'd  her  Master  to  the  church 
There  stood  a  black  hone  there ; 

His  breath  was  red  like  fbmaoe  smoke, 
Hli  eyes  like  a  meteor's  glare; 


The  Devfl  he  flung  her  on  the  hone. 

And  he  leapt  up  before. 
And  away  like  the  lightning^  speed  they 

And  she  was  seen  no  more. 

They  saw  her  no  more,  but  her  erica 
For  four  miles  round  thry  could  hear. 

And  children  at  rest  at  thdr  motb«n* 
Started,  and  scrcam'd  with  fear. 

Btf^pl9'9%  lr9a 
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THE  SURGEON'S  WARNING. 


Tb«  ftotjcct  of  thii  pvody  was  suggeiCed  bj  a  friend,  to 
wbom  mho  1  am  Indebted  for  tome  of  the  stansai. 

Rnpecting  tbe  patent  coffins  herein  mentioned,  after  the 
namier  of  CatboUe  Poets,  who  oonfoss  the  actions  thaf 
attribute  to  their  SsbiU  and  Deity  to  be  but  Actioa,  I 
bervbj  declare  that  it  is  by  no  means  my  design  to  depre- 
date thM  useful  invention ;  and  all  persons  to  whom  this 
BaUad  shall  come  are  requested  to  take  notice,  that  no- 
thing herein  asserted  concerning  the  aroresaid  cofBns  is 
true,  eicept  that  the  maker  and  patentee  lives  by  St.  Mar- 
tin's 


Thy  Doctor  wtaisper'd  to  the  Nurse, 
AnA  the  Suijseon  knew  what  he  said ; 

And  he  grew  pale  at  the  Doctor**  tale. 
And  trembled  in  his  sick  bed. 

**  Now  fetch  me  my  brethren,  and  fetch  them  with 


The  Suzgeon  aflHghted  said ; 
**  The  Parson  and  the  Undertaker, 
Let  them,  haftcn  or  I  shall  be  dead.** 

The  PanoQ  and  the  Undertaker 

They  hastily  came  complying. 
And  the  Suii^n's  Prentices  ran  up  stairs 

When  they  heard  that  their  Master  was  dying. 

The  Prentices  all  they  enter'd  the  room, 

By  one,  by  twoy  by  three ; 
With  a  sly  grin  came  Joseph  in, 

Hist  of  the  company. 

Tbe  Surgeon  swore  as  they  entet'd  his  door, 

'Twas  tarfUl  his  oaths  to  hear, . . 
**  Now  send  these  scoundrels  out  of  my  sight, 

I  beseech  ye,  my  brethren  dear ! " 

He  foam*d  at  the  month  with  the  rage  he  felt, 
And  he  wrinkled  his  black  eye^brow, 

"  That  rascal  Joe  would  be  at  me,  I  know, 
But  sounds,  let  him  spare  me  now !" 

Then  out  they  sent  the  Prentices, 

The  fit  itieft  hhn  weak. 
He  look*d  at  his  brothers  with  ghastly  eyes. 

And  &lntly  struggled  to  speak. 

*'  AH  kinds  of  carcasses  I  have  cut  up» 

And  now  my  turn  will  be ; 
But,  brotben,  I  took  care  of  you. 

So  pray  take  care  of  me. 

**  I  have  made  candles  of  dead  men*8  fat, 

The  ggatous  lutve  been  my  slaves, 
I  have  bottled  babes  unborn,  and  dried 

Hearts  and  livers  from  rifled  graves. 

**  And  my  Pxentices  now  wHl  surely  come 

And  csnre  me  bone  from  bone. 
And  I  who  have  rifled  the  dead  man's  grave 

Shall  never  have  rest  in  my  own. 


<*  Bury  me  in  lead  when  I  am  dead, 

My  brethren,  I  entreat. 
And  see  the  coffin  weigh'd,  I  beg, 

liCst  the  plumber  should  be  a  cheat 

**  And  let  It  be  soldered  closely  down. 
Strong  as  strong  can  be,  I  implore ; 

And  put  it  in  a  patent  coffin, 
That  I  may  rise  no  more. 

'*  If  they  carry  me  off  in  the  patent  coflbi. 

Their  labour  will  be  in  vain ; 
Let  the  Undertaker  see  it  bought  of  the  maker. 

Who  lives  by  St  Martin's  Lane. 

<*  And  bury  me  in  my  brother's  cfaurdw 

For  that  will  safer  be ; 
And  I  implore,  lock  the  church  door, 

And  pray  take  care  of  the  key. 

**  And  all  night  long  let  three  stout  men 

The  vestry  watch  within ; 
To  each  man  give  a  gallon  of  beer. 

And  a  keg  of  Holland's  gin ; 

**  Powder  and  ball  and  blunderbuss, 

To  save  me  if  he  can, 
And  eke  five  guifteas  if  he  shoot 

A  Besurrection  Man. 

**  And  let  them  watch  me  for  three  weeks. 

My  wretched  corpse  to  save ; 
For  then  I  think  that  I  may  stink 

Enough  to  rest  in  my  grave.** 

The  Surgeon  laid  him  down  in  his  bed, 

His  eyes  grew  deadly  dim, 
Short  came  his  breath,  and  the  struggle  of  death 

Did  loosen  every  limb. 

They  put  him  in  lead  when  he  was  dead. 

And  with  precaution  meet, 
First  they  the  leaden  coffin  weigh. 

Lest  the  plumber  should  be  a  cheat 

They  had  it  soldered  closely  down. 

And  examin*d  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  they  put  it  in  a  patent  coffin 

That  he  might  rise  no  more. 

For  to  carry  him  off  hi  a  patent  coffin. 

Would,  Uiey  thought  be  but  labour  in  vain. 

So  the  Undertaker  saw  it  bought  of  the  maker. 
Who  lives  by  St  Martin's  Lane. 

In  his  brother's  church  they  buried  him. 

That  safier  he  might  be ; 
They  lock'd  the  door,  and  would  not  trust 

The  Sexton  with  the  key. 

And  three  men  In  the  vestiy  watch 

To  save  him  if  they  can, 
And  should  he  oome  there  to  shoot  they  swear 

A  Besurrection  Man. 
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And  the  first  night  by  lanthorn  light 
Through  the  church-yard  u  they  went, 

A  guinea  of  gold  the  Sexton  shew'd 
That  Mister  Joseph  sent 

But  conscience  was  tough,  it  was  not  enough, 

And  their  honesty  never  swerved, 
And  they  bade  him  go  with  Mister  Joe 

To  the  Devil  as  he  deserved. 

So  all  night  long  by  the  vestry  fire 

They  quaff*d  their  gin  and  ale, 
And  they  did  drink,  as  you  nuy  think. 

And  told  ftill  many  a  tale. 

The  Cock  he  crew  cock-a^doodle-doo. 

Fast  five  I  the  watchmen  said ; 
And  they  went  away,  for  while  it  was  day 

They  might  safely  leave  the  dead. 

The  second  night  by  lanthorn  light 
Through  the  church-yard  as  they  went, 

He  whispered  anew,  and  shew*d  them  two 
"that  Mister  Joseph  sent 

The  guineas  were  bright  and  attracted  their  sight. 

They  look*d  so  heavy  and  new. 
And  their  fingers  itch'd  as  they  i^ere  bewitch*d. 

And  they  knew  not  what  to  do. 

But  they  waver*d  not  long,  for  conscience  was  strong, 
And  they  thought  they  might  get  more, 

And  they  reftised  the  gold,  but  not 
So  rudely  as  before. 

So  all  night  long  by  the  vestry  fire 

They  qualTd  their  gin  and  ale. 
And  they  did  drink,  as  you  may  think. 

And  told  fUll  many  a  tale. 

The  third  night  as  by  lanthorn  light 
Through  the  church-yard  they  went 

He  bade  them  see,  and  shew'd  them  three 
That  Mister  Joseph  sent 

They  look*d  askaunce  with  greedy  glance, 

The  guineas  they  shone  bright 
For  the  Sexton  on  the  yeUow  gold 

Let  fidl  his  lanthorn  light 

And  he  Iook*d  sly  with  his  roguish  eye, 

And  gave  a  well-timed  wink. 
And  they  could  not  stand  the  sound  in  his  hand. 

For  he  made  the  guineas  chink. 

And  oonsdenoe,  late  that  had  such  weight, 

All  in  a  moment  fails, 
For  well  they  knew  that  it  was  true 

A  dead  man  tells  no  tales. 

And  they  gave  all  their  powder  and  ball. 

And  took  the  gold  so  bright 
And  they  drank  their  beer  and  made  good  cheer, 

Till  DOW  It  was  midnight 


Then,  though  the  key  of  the  church-door 
Was  left  with  the  Parson,  his  brother. 

It  open'd  at  the  Sexton's  touch, . . . 
Because  he  had  another. 

And  in  they  go  with  that  villain  Joe, 

To  fetch  the  body  by  night 
And  all  the  church  look'd  dismally 

By  his  dark-lanthom  light 

They  laid  the  pick-axe  to  the  stones. 
And  they  moved  them  soon  asunder ; 

They  shovell'd  away  the  hard-preat  di^^ 
And  came  to  the  coffin  under. 


They  burst  the  patent  coffin  flnt» 
And  they  cut  through  the  lead: 

And  they  laugh'd  aloud  when  they 
Because  they  had  got  at  the  dead. 


saw  the  akroad. 


And  they  allow'd  the  Sexton  the  shroud. 
And  they  put  the  coflhi  back ; 

And  nose  and  knees  they  then  did  sqneea 
The  Surgeon  in  a  sack. 

The  watchmen  as  they  pass'd  along 
Full  four  yards  off  could  smell. 

And  a  curse  bestow'd  upon  the  V»d 
So  disagreeable. 

So  they  carried  the  sack  a-pick-a-back. 
And  they  carved  him  bone  lh>m  bone. 

But  what  became  of  the  Surgeon's  soul 
Was  never  to  mortal  known. 

WeUbmrp,  1796. 


HENRY  THE  HERMIT. 


I*  was  a  little  island  where  he  dwelt, 
A  solitary  islet  bleak  and  bare. 
Short  scanty  herbage  spotting  with  daA 
Its  grey  stone  surftce.     Never  mariner 
Approach'd  that  rude  and  uninviting 
Nor  ever  fisherman  bis  lonely  bark 
Anchored  beside  its  shore.     It 
Befitting  well  a  rigid  anchoret 
Dead  to  the  hopes  and  vanities  and  Joya, 
And  purposes  of  life:  and  he  had  dwelt 
Many  long  years  upon  that  lonely  isle ; 
For  in  ripe  manhood  he  ahaadon*d  anna. 
Honours  and  fHends  and  country  and  the 
And  had  grown  old  in  solitude.     That  isle 
Some  solitary  man  in  other  times 
Had  made  his  dwelling-place ;  and  Henry 
The  little  chapel  which  his  toQ  had  bidtt 
Now  by  the  storms  unrooTd,  Us  bed  of  teav«s 
Wind-scatter*d ;  and  his  grave  oVigmwu  with 
And  thistles,  whose  white  seeds  thcve  winged  in 
Wither'd  on  rocks,  or  In  the  waves  were  lost 
So  he  repair*d  the  chapel*k  ruin*d  rooC 
Cleared  the  grey  lichens  ftrom  the  altar-stoM, 
And  underneath  a  rock  that  abcltier^d  him 
From  the  sea-Uaat  he  buUt  hit 
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The  peannts  fh>in  the  shore  would  bring  him  food, 
And  beg  his  prayers ;  but  human  converse  else 
He  knew  not  in  that  utter  solitude ; 
Nor  ever  visited  the  haunts  of  men. 
Save  when  some  sinful  wretch  on  a  sick  bed 
Implored  hb  blessing  and  his  aid  in  death. 
That  summons  he  delay'd  not  to  obey, 

;   Though  the  night  tempest  or  autumnal  wind 
Madden'd  the  waves ;  and  though  the  mariner. 
Albeit  relying  on  his  saintly  load. 
Grew  pale  to  see  the  peril.     Thus  he  lived 
A  most  austere  and  self-denying  man. 
Tin  abstinence  and  age  and  watchfulness 
Had  worn  him  down,  and  it  was  pain  at  last 

I   To  rise  at  midnight  from  his  bed  of  leaves 

{   And  bend  his  knees  in  prayer.     Tet  not  the  less, 

'   Though  with  reluctance  of  infirmity, 
Rose  he  at  midnight  from  his  bed  of  leaves 

•   And  bent  hb  knees  in  prayer ;  but  with  more  seal, 
More  self-condemning  fervour,  raised  hb  voice 
Imploring  pardon  for  the  natural  sin 
Of  that  reluctance,  till  the  atoning  prayer 
Had  satbfled  hb  heart,  and  given  it  peace, 
And  tne  repented  fisult  became  a  joy. 


I 


One  night  upon  the  shore  hb  chapel-bell 
Was  beard  ;  the  air  was  calm,  and  its  far  sounds 
Over  the  water  came,  dbtinct  and  loud. 
AIarm*d  at  that  unusual  hour  to  hear 
Its  toll  irregular,  a  monk  arose, 
.Ind  crost  to  the  bland-cbapel.     On  a  stone 
Henry  was  sitting  there,  dead,  cold,  and  stiif. 
The  bell-rope  in  his  hand,  and  at  his  feet 
The  lamp  that  streamed  a  long  unsteady  light  * 

WaOmnf,  1799. 


ST.  GUALBERTO. 

▲DOaaSSKD  TO   OEOEGK   BURVXTT. 


MfltoQ  hM  made  the  name  of  Vallmnbrosa  familiar  to  En- 
f  luh  readers ;  few  of  whom,  unleti  they  hare  Tlilted  the 
fpoc  know  that  It  it  the  chief  leat  of  a  religious  order 
foonded  by  8L  Gualberto.  A  paisage  in  one  of  Mits  Se- 
ward's early  letters  shows  how  well  Milton  had  obsenred 
the  peculiar  feature  of  its  autumnal  scenery.  "  I  hare 
heard  my  father  say,  that  when  he  was  In  luly  with  Lord 
Charles  Fftaroy,  they  travelled  through  Vallumbrosa  in 
autamo.  after  the  leaves  had  begun  to  fall ;  and  that  their 
guide  was  obliged  to  try  what  was  land,  and  what  water,  by 
pushing  a  long  pole  before  him,  which  he  carried  in  tiii 
hand,  the  vale  being  so  very  irriguous,  and  the  leaves  so 
totally  covering  the  surface  of  the  streams."  —  Poflicaf 
If' ari<  qf  Amu  Stward,  tcith  ExtraOM  from  ker  Literary 
dtrretpomience,  v<ri.  L  p.  Ixxxvi. 


I 


I. 
Tbe  work  b  done,  the  fabric  b  complete; 

Distinct  the  Traveller  sees  its  distant  tower, 
Tet  ere  hb  steps  attain  the  sacred  seat. 

Most  toil  for  many  a  league  and  many  an  hour. 
Elate  the  Abbot  sees  the  pile  and  knows. 
Stateliest  of  convents  now,  hb  new  Moscera  rose. 

>  ThU  story  to  related  fai  the  Engliih  Martyrotogy,  1606. 


Long  were  the  tale  that  told  Moaoera's  pride, 
Its  columns  duster'd  strength  and  lofty  state, 

How  many  a  saint  bedeck'd  its  sculptured  side, 
What  intersecting  arches  graced  its  gate ; 

Its  towers  how  high,  its  massy  walb  how  strong. 
These  fidrly  to  describe  were  sure  a  tedious  song. 

S. 
Yet  while  the  fkne  rose  slowly  flnom  the  ground. 

But  little  store  of  charity,  I  ween. 
The  passing  pilgrim  at  Moscera  found ; 

And  often  there  the  mendicant  was  seen 
Hopeless  to  turn  him  fnm  the  convent-door. 
Because  thb  costly  work  still  kept  the  brethren  poor. 

4. 

Now  all  b  flnbh*d,  and  from  every  side 

They  flock  to  view  the  fkbric,  young  and  old. 

Who  now  can  tell  Rodulfo's  secret  pride, 
When  on  the  Sabbath-day  hb  eyes  behold 

The  multitudes  that  crowd  hb  church's  floor. 
Some  sure  to  serve  their  God,  to  see  Moscera  more  ? 

5. 
So  chanced  it  that  Gualberto  pass*d  that  way, 

Since  sainted  for  a  life  of  saintly  deeds. 
He  paused  the  new-rear*d  convent  to  survey, 

And  o'er  the  structure  whibt  hb  eye  proceeds, 
Sorrowed,  as  one  whose  holier  feelings  deem 
That  HI  so  proud  a  pile  did  humble  monks  beseem. 

6. 
Him,  musbig  as  he  stood,  Bodulfb  saw, 

And  forth  he  came  to  greet  the  holy  guest : 
For  him  he  knew  as  one  who  held  the  law 

Of  Benedict,  and  each  severe  behest 
So  duly  kept  with  such  religious  care. 
That  Heaven  had  oft  vouchsafed  its  wonders  to  hb 
prayer. 

7. 
'*Good  brother,  welcome  T*  thus  Bodulfo  cries, 

**  In  sooth  it  glads  me  to  behold  you  here  ; 
It  b  Gualberto  I  and  mine  aged  eyes 

Did  not  deceive  me :  yet  fUll  many  a  year 
Hath  slipt  away,  since  last  you  bade  fiovwell 
To  me  your  host  and  my  uncomfortable  cell. 


8. 


i( 


Twas  but  a  sorry  welcome  then  you  found, 
And  such  as  suited  ill  a  guest  so  dear. 

The  pile  was  ruinous,  the  base  unsound ; 
It  glads  me  more  to  bid  you  welcome  here, 

For  you  can  call  to  mind  our  former  state ; 
Come,  brother,  pass  with  me  the  new  Mosoera's  gate.' 

9. 
So  spake  the  cheerful  Abbot,  but  no  smile 

Of  answering  Joy  relax'd  Gualberto's  brow ; 
He  raised  hb  hand  and  pointed  to  the  pile, 

"  Moscera  better  pleased  me  then,  than  now ; 
A  palace  this,  befitting  kingly  pride  I 
Will  holiness,  my  friend,  in  palace  pomp  abide  ?** 
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10. 


M 


Ay,"  cries  Rodulfo,  "  'tis  a  stately  place  I 
And  pomp  becomes  the  House  of  Worship  well. 
Nay,  scowl  not  round  with  so  severe  a  foce  I 

When  earthly  kings  in  seats  of  grandeur  dwell, 
Where  art  exhausted  decks  the  sumptuous  hall. 
Can  poor  and  sordid  huts  beseem  the  Lord  of  all  ?** 

11. 
"  And  ye  have  rear*d  these  stately  towers  on  high 
To  serve  your  Qod  ?  "  the  Monk  severe  replied. 
*'  It  rose  tnm  seal  and  earnest  piety. 

And  prompted  by  no  worldly  thoughts  bedde.** 
**  Abbot,  to  him  who  prays  with  soul  sincere 
However  poor  the  cell,  God  will  Indine  his  ear. 

12. 
**  Bodulfo  !  while  this  haughty  building  rose, 

Still  was  the  pilgrim  welcome  at  your  door  ? 
Did  charity  relieve  the  orphan's  woes  7 

Clothed  ye  the  naked  ?  did  ye  feed  the  poor  ? 
He  who  with  alms  most  succours  the  distrest. 
Proud  Abbot  I  know  he  serves  his  heavenly  Father 
best. 

13. 
**  Did  they  in  sumptuous  palaces  go  dwell 

Who  first  abandon*d  all  to  serve  the  Lord  ? 
Their  place  of  worship  was  the  desert  cell. 

Wild  fhiits  and  berries  spread  their  flrugal  board. 
And  if  a  brook,  like  this,  ran  murmuring  by. 
They  blest  their  gracious  Qod,  and   *  thought  it 
luxuiy.'" 

14. 
Then  anger  darken'd  in  Rodulfo*s  hce ; 

"  Enough  of  preaching,"  sharply  he  replied ; 
**  Thou  art  grown  envious ; . .  'tis  a  common  case. 
Humility  is  made  the  cloak  of  pride* 
Proud  of  our  home's  magnificence  are  we. 
But  thou  art  ftr  more  proud  in  rags  and  beggary.** 

>  '*  Bra  mnlgo  de  pobreia,  en  tsnto  grado,  que  senda  nra- 
cbo,  que  loa  Monuteiioi  le  edificasien  tumptuonmente ;  y 
aui  Tiiltando  el  de  Moscera  j  Tlendo  an  edtflclo  graode,  y 
elegante,  buelto  4  Rodulpho,  que  era  alii  Abad,  con  el  rottro 
ayrado  le  dixo :  Con  lo  que  ha«  ga«tado,  tiguiendo  tu  parecer, 
en  efte  magnlfico  ediflclQ,  has  qultado  el  tustento  i  mocbos 
pobrei.  Puso  los  ojos  en  un  pequefio  arroyo,  quo  corria  alii 
cerca,  y  dixo,  Dioi  Omnlpotente,  que  tuelet  hacer  grandet 
cotas  de  pequefias  criaturas,  yo  te  ruego,  que  vea  por  medio 
de  etta  pequefio  arroya  Tengansa  de  este  gran  edlficio.  Dixo 
etto,  y  ftieie  de  alll  como  abominando  el  lugar ;  y  Kiendo 
oido,  el  arroyuelo  comenso  i  crecer,  y  fue  de  luerte,  que  re- 
oogiendo  un  monte  de  agua,  y  tomando  de  atras  la  corrlente, 
Tino  con  tan  grande  impetu,  que  llevando  piedras  y  arbolet 
contigo.  derribo  el  edifldo."—  Flo$  Sandomm^  por  El  Mae9- 
tro  Akm$o  de  ViUegoi. 

**  Quodam  itaque  tempore  cum  monaiteria.  que  tub  luo 
erant  regimlne,  solito  more  InviBeret,  Tenit  ad  ccenobium  cui 
Tocabulum  est  Muscetum ;  ubi  cum  casat  cernerct  grandioret 
pulchrioresque  quam  rellet;  accertito  yencrablH  Tiro  domino 
Rodolfo,  qui  ea«  conitruxerat,  et  ab  illo  ibi  ordinatus  fuerat 
Abbas,  severissimo  vultu  dixit :  Tu  in  isto  loco  hac  tibi  fa- 
brlcastl  palatia?  Et  con  versus  ad  parvisslmum  rivum  qui 
inlbl  juxta  currebat,  dixit :  O  Regambule,  si  me  de  Rodulfo 
etistis  ejus  domlbus  Tlndicareris,  utrem  aquA  Sevse  fluminis 
plenum  undls  tuis  augebo.  Et  haec  dlcens  sine  roorA  dis- 
ceuit  CqJus  imperiam,  ac  si  ratlonabilis  homo,  rirus  ille 
SOBdpfens,  illo  recedente  intumcsrere  copplt,  et  nescio  imde 
arglMlma  aqoanim  fluenta  congregaas.  relicto  proprio  alveo 


15. 

With  that  Oualberto  cried  In 

•«  O,  Father,  hear  me  !  If  this  cortly  pile 
Was  for  thine  honour  rear'd,  and  thine 
Bless  it,  O  Father,  with  thy  fostcrteg 
Still  may  it  stuid,  and  never  evil  know. 
Long  as  beside  its  walls  the 
flow. 


16. 
<*But,  Lord,  If  vahB  and  woiidlyHnliided 
Have  wasted  here  the  wetltiiwhkdi  thob 
To  pamper  worldly  pride ;  fhrnn  on  it  thm  I 

Soon  be  thy  vengeance  manlfeitly  wnt  I 
Let  yonder  brook,  that  gently  flowa  beside. 
Now  firom  its  base  sweep  down  the  unholy  booK  ef 
pride  !'* 

17. 
He  said, . .  and  lo,  the  brook  no  longer  flows  I 

The  waters  pause,  and  now  they  swell  on  high ; 
Erect  in  one  collected  heap  they  rose ; 

The  aiirighted  brethren  fhnn  Moacera  fly. 
And  upon  all  the  Saints  in  Heaven  they  call. 
To  save  them  in  their  flight  fimn  that  impoDKiioe 


18. 

Down  the  heapt  waters  came,  and  with  a  sound 

Like  thunder,  overthrown  the  fabric  fklls  ; 
Swept  fiir  and  wide  its  fl-agments  strew  the  groand. 
Prone  lie  its  columns  now,  its  high-arch  *d  walls, 
Earth  shakes  beneath  the  onward-roUlng  tide. 
That  from  its  base  swept  down  the  unholy  kouse  of 
pride.  1 


1 


de  monte  prKdpitanur  mlt,  gravistimos ; 
atque  arbores  secum  trabens,  in  pmdlctas  domoa  illlaaa  terra 
tenus  eas  dejecit.  QuA  ultione  completA,  quasi  pro  aaervede. 
quod  promiserat.  Pater  receplt.  Qut  pro  re  Abbas  lUe  tor- 
batus  cum  Fratribus,  de  loco  mutare  diiponebat  ccBooMum. 
Quibus  ille  hac  consolationis  verba  locutus  est :  Nolite,  is- 
quit,  timere  ne  habltetis,  quia  rltui  Ille  nee  quldqaani  mail 
Tobls  facturus  est,  nee  ultra  vobls  nocebit.  Quod  ^ua  rati- 
cinium  Terum  flrmumque  usque  hodie  permaneC.  Deoiqur 
ille  saepe  dictus  rirulus,  quod  tunc  casu,  immo  plus  tmprrio 
Patris  acciderlt,  nee  antea  fecerat,  nee  ulteriua  fecit.'*  ~ 
B.  Andreas  de  Strumis,  Acta  SS.  Jul.^  t  ill.  p.  351. 

The  destruction  of  this  Monastery  is  thus  related  In  tbe 
Vita  del  Glortow  S.  Giowm  Gnalberto  Axxtni,  Ko6a  Pforrm- 
tino,  e  Fondatore  detla  sacra  Religione  dt  FaUominsm.  a 
poem  in  nine  parts  or  books,  by  M.  NiccoloLoreoxinl,  Fiaico 
da  Monte  Pulciano.    Flrense,  1599. 

**  Prende  tl  sentiero 


Di  Moscheto  il  Cenobio,  in  cui  discrme, 
Benche  da  lunge,  che  spento  h  quel  vero 
Beguo  d'  humili  e  pure  voglie  interne ; 
V*  arrira,  e  trova  '1  edifldo  tutto 
Esser  con  pompa  dal  Rettor  constrntto. 

n  biasma,  e  dice  cbe  cotanto  argento 
Si  speso,  bavria  nudrito  mille  e  miUe 
Mendlci,  la  cut  rita  aspro  tonnento 
Di  iSune  acoorcia,  e  ch'  in  eterse  sUlle 
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19. 
Were  oU  OiMlhfffo^  nasoiu  built  on  truth, 

Dett  George,  or  like  Mio8oen*s  base  uiuound  ? 
Thii  nre  I  knew,  tliat  glad  am  I,  in  sooth. 

He  «Qly  pUy'd  his  pmnks  on  forel^  ground ; 
For  bad  he  tiim*d  the  stream  on  England  too, 
Sib  Ymdal monk  hadspoilt  fhll  many  a  goodly  view. 

20. 
Then  Blalmesbury's  arch  had  never  met  my  sight. 

Nor  Battle's  vast  and  Tenerable  pile ; 
I  had  not  tiwersed  then  with  such  delight 
The  halkmed  ruins  of  our  Alfired's  isle. 
Where  many  a  pilgrim's  curae  is  well  bestow'd 
On  those  who  rob  its  walls  to  mend  the  turnpike  road. 

21. 
Wells  would  have  fiillen,  dear  George,  our  coun- 
try's pride ;  [vain ; 
And  Canning's  stately  church  been  rear'd   in 
Nor  had  the  traveller  Ely's  tower  descried, 

Which  when  thou  seest  for  o'er  the  fenny  plain, 
l>ear  George,  I  counsel  thee  to  turn  that  way, 
Its  ancient  beauties  sure  will  well  reward  delay. 

22. 
And  we  should  never  then  have  heard,  I  think. 

At  evening  hour,  great  Tom's  tremendous  knell. 
The  fountain  streams  that  now  in  Christ-church 
stink 
Had  niagara'd  o'er  the  quadrangle : 
But,  as  'twas  beauty  that  deserved  the  flood, 
I  ween,  dear  George,  thy  own  old  Pompey  might 
have  stood. 

23. 
Tbea  had  not  Westminster,  the  house  of  God, 

Served  for  a  concert  room,  or  signal-post ; 
Old  Thames,  obedient  to  the  father's  nod. 

Had  swept  down  Greenwich,  England's  noblest 

And,  eager  to  destroy  the  unholy  walls,       [boast ; 

Fket'diteh  had  roU'd  uphill  to  overwhelm  St  Paul's. 


Si  riaolToo  di  pianto  al  gielo,  e  al  Tento. 
Ch«  in  tanto  ei  mena  V  hore  sue  tranquille, 
Godeodo  in  ooti  ricca  itania  e  bclla ; 
E  InJ  saperbo  con  dicdegno  appelUu 

Hor  dooqne  a*  hanlltft  quel  boon  deiio 

Ck*  eiaer  de'  rerde,  e  secco  ?  (ahi  deca  TOglta  1) 

A  cb0  ti  totto  aflfiondar  nell*  oblio 

Le  DMtre  Leggi.  e  queita  humile  ipoglia  ? 

O  pria  che  tl  dimoitri  alcun  rettio 

Id  ben  aerrarle,  lol  in  me  s*  accoKlia 

Ogoi  angosda  e  martlr,  ne  le  mie  pene 

In  qoetta  rita.  altro  cbe  morte  alfrene. 

II  patanio  dolor  con  tal  parole 
Sfoga,  ed  ba  tanto  1*  altereisa  a  schifo, 
Che  quel  vano  Rettor  corregger  mole ; 
Ond*  habbia  sol  a  Dio  lo  ipirto  vivo, 
Qii  prega,  e  poicia  Impetra.  com  el  luole, 
Che  si  cresca  un  ricino  e  pioclol  Riro 
Per  le  nubi,  ch'  allbor  solva  e  diiserri, 
Che  r  edlfldo  e  quelle  pompe  atterri. 

B  quasi  dimorar  fosse  Interdetto 
PiO  in  qoella  cblostia,  ratio  ftior  s'  Inria, 
Comaadando  al  Rusoel  che  inondi  il  tetto 
Cod  ruble  dd  loco ;  ecco  si  eria 


24. 

George,  dost  thou  deem  the  legendary  deeds 

Of  saints  like  this  but  rubbish,  a  mere  store 
Of  trash,  that  he  flings  time  away  who  reads  ? 
And  would'st  thou  rather  bid  me  puxzle  o'er 
Matter  and  Mind  and  all  the  eternal  round, 
Plunged  headlong   down  the  dark  and  fathomless 
profound  ? 

25. 
Now  do  I  bless  the  man  who  undertook 

These  Monks  and  Martyrs  to  biogrnihice ; 
And  love  to  ponder  o'er  his  ponderous  book. 
The  mingle-mangle  mass  of  truth  and  lies. 
Where  waking  foncies  mist  with  dreams  appear, 
And  blind  and  honest  zeal,  and  holy  faith  sincere. 

26. 
All  is  not  truth ;  and  yet,  methinks,  'twere  hard 

Of  wilftil  fhiud  such  foblers  to  accuse ; 
What  if  a  Monk,  firom  better  themes  debarred. 

Should  for  an  edifying  story  chuse,  [came. 

How  some  great  Saint  the  Flesh  and  Fiend  o'er- 

His  taste  I  trow,  and  not  liis  conscience,  were  to  blame. 

27. 
No  fault  of  his,  if  what  he  thus  designed. 
Like  pious  novels  for  the  use  of  youth, 
Obtain'd  such  hold  upon  the  simple  mind 

That  was  received  at  length  for  gospel-truth. 
A  fair  account  t  and  sbould'st  thou  like  the  plea. 
Thank  thou  our  valued  fHend,  dear  George,  who 
uught  it  me. 

28. 
All  is  not  folse  which  seems  at  first  a  lie. 

Feman  Antollnes  a  Spanish  knight,* 
Knelt  at  the  mass,  when  lo !  the  troops  hard  by 

Before  the  expected  hour  began  the  fight 
Though  courage,  duty,  honour,  summon'd  there. 
He  chose  to  forfeit  all,  not  leave  the  unflnish'd  prayer. 

HorrlbU  nembo,  esce  quel  Rio  del  letto 
Usato,  e  per  dlversa  alpestra  via, 
Incont'ro  a  quell'  albergo  prende  11  corso, 
E  sol  nella  parete  adoma  d  scorsa 

**  SI  alto  gonfia  il  torbido  torrente 
E  tragge  si  gran  pietre  e  legnl  al  muro, 
Che  percotendo  '1  fa  cbe  Immantenente 
In  tal  assalto  co«<  strano  e  scuro, 
A  terra  caggia,  e  di  tUnor  la  gente 
Ingombri  il  caso  sparentoso  e  duro; 
Indi  sparisce  il  nembo  ed  d  serena 
L'  aria  gU  fosca,  e  1*  onda  il  corso  aifrena. 

"  Non  d  in  memorla  che  I  bel  Rio  gU  mai 
Inondasse  le  rive,  o  quando  il  Sole 
Stragge  le  nevl,  o  quando  i  vaghi  ral 
DI  lul,  gran  pioggia  arrien  ch'  al  mondo  invole  ; 
Hor  qual  torrente  adduce  afltoni  e  guai 
Al  monaco  superbo,  e  taota  mole 
(Perch*  al  Santo  ubidisca)  rorope  e  sface, 
Pol  riede  come  pria  tranqulllo,  e  tace.'* 

Parte  Til.  pp.  23»— 235. 

>  '*  Acontecio  en  aquella  *  batalla  una  cosa  digna  de  me. 
moria.    Fernan  Antolines,  hombre  noble  y  muy  devoto,  oia 


*  Cemd«SaatititfnadeO«naaB,tfIailbenddrio 


A.  9.  fSS. 
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29. 

But  while  devoutly  thiu  the  unarm'd  knight 
Waits  till  the  holy  service  should  be  o'er. 
Even  then  the  foremost  in  the  fdrious  fight 

Was  he  beheld  to  bathe  his  sword  in  gore; 
First  in  the  van  his  plumes  were  seen  to  play, 
And  all  to  him  decreed  the  gloiy  of  the  day. 

30. 
The  truth  is  told,  and  men  at  once  exclaim. 

Heaven  had  his  Guardian  Angel  deign'd  to  send ; 
And  thus  the  tale  is  handed  down  to  fiune. 

Now  if  our  good  Sir  Feman  had  a  fHend 
Who  in  this  critical  season  served  him  well. 
Dear  Oeoige,  the  tale  is  true,  and  yet  no  miracle. 

31. 
I  am  not  one  who  scan  with  scomftil  eyes 

The  dreams  which  make  the  enthusiast's  best 
Nor  thou  the  legendary  lore  despise  [delight ; 

If  of  Gualberto  yet  again  I  write. 
How  first  impeird  he  sought  the  convent-cell; 
A  simple  tale  it  is,  but  one  that  pleased  me  well.  ^ 


32. 
Fortune  had  smiled  upon  Gualberto's  birth. 

The  heir  of  Valdespesa's  rich  domains ; 
An  only  child,  he  grew  in  yean  and  worth. 
And  well  repaid  a  &ther*s  anxious  pains. 
In  many  a  field  that  father  had  been  tried. 
Well  for  his  valour  known,  and  not  less  known  for 
pride. 

33. 
It  chanced  that  one  in  kindred  near  allied 

Was  slain  by  his  hereditary  foe ; 
Much  by  his  sorrow  moved  and  more  by  pride. 

The  fkther  vow*d  that  blood  for  blood  should  fiow, 
And  trom  his  youth  Gualberto  had  been  taught 
That  with  unceasing  hate  should  just  revenge  be 
sought. 

loiMa  al  tlempo  que  te  die  seflai  de  scomHer,  oottumbre 
onUnaria  tuya  ante*  de  la  pelea ;  por  no  dezaria  comeoQada, 
le  quedo  en  el  templo  quando  le  toco  k  la  arma.  Eita  piedad 
quan  agradable  fia«tse  i  Diot,  se  entendio  por  un  milagro. 
BttaTase  primero  en  la  Iglesia,  detpuet  Mcondldo  en  lu  caM, 
Umla  no  le  afrenUusen  coroo  i  cobarde.  En  tanto,  otro  i  el 
aemejante,  et  i  laber,  lu  Angel  bueoo,  pelea  entra  lot  prime, 
roe  tan  Talientemente,  que  la  vitoria  de  aquel  dta  le  atriboyo 
en  gran  parte  al  valor  de  el  dicho  Antolinei.  Conflnnaron 
el  milagro  las  lefialet  de  lot  golpet ,  y  lat  manchat  de  la  tan- 
gre  que  le  hallaron  flrescat  en  lui  armat  y  cavallo.  Atti 
publlcado  el  cato,  y  tabido  lo  que  pattara.  quedo  mat  oono- 
cida  la  inocencia  y  etfuer^o  de  AntoUnes.'*  —  Mariana, 

Perhaps  this  miracle,  and  its  obrlous  interpretation,  may 
hare  suggested  to  Florlan  the  circumstaoce  by  which  his 
OonsalTO  is  prevented  from  combating  and  killing  the 
brother  of  hit  mistress.  Florian  was  fond  of  Spanish  Ute> 
rature. 

>  '*  Llam6se  el  padre  Gualberto,  y  era  teflor  de  Valdespesa, 
que  est£  entre  Senay  Florencia :  teguia  la  miUda ;  y  como 
le  matasseo  un  su  deodo  cercano  tnjustaroente,  indignados, 
assi  el  hlio,  que  era  ya  hombre,  como  el  padre,  con  mueho 
cuydado  buscavan  ocation,  como  rengar  aquella  muerte. 
Bucediot  que  venlendo  i  Florencia  el  bUo,  eon  un  criado 
suyOk  hombre  Talleote,  y  lot  dot  blen  armados,  i  cavallo,  vlo 


»y. 


34. 

Long  did  they  wait;  at  length  the  tidii^ 
That  through  a  lone  and  unfrequented  « 

Soon  would  Anselmo,  such  the  murderer's 
Pass  on  his  journey  home,  an  easy  prey. 

**  Go,"  said  the  father,  **  meet  bun  in  the  wood ! " 
And  young  Gualberto  went,  and  laid  in  wait  fbr  bkiuc 

35. 
When  now  the  youth  was  at  the  fbrest  shade 
Arrived,  it  drew  toward  the  dose  of  day ; 
Anselmo  haply  might  be  longdelay'd. 

And  he,  already  wearied  with  his  way. 
Beneath  an  ancient  oak  his  limbs  reclined 
And  thoughts  of  near  revenge  alone  poascss'd  ki> 
mind. 

36. 
Slow  sunk  the  glorious  sun ;  a  roseate  light 

Spread  o'er  the  forest  from  his  lingering  raji : 
The  glowing  clouds  upon  Gualberto's  $i|rht 

Soften'd  in  shade, . .  he  could  not  chuae  but  ps : 
And  now  a  placid  greyness  clad  the  heaven. 
Save  where  the  west  retain'd  the  last  green  ligbt  of 
even. 

37. 
Cool  breathed  the  grateful  air.  and  fresher  now 
The  fragrance  of  the  autumnal  leaves  arose; 
The  passing  gale  scarce  moved  the  o'erhan^wia^ 
bough. 
And  not  a  sound  dlsturb'd  the  deep  repose. 
Save  when  a  falling  leaf  came  fluttering  by. 
Save  the  near  brooklet's  stream  that  munnur'd  qvkC} . 

38. 
Is  there  who  has  not  felt  the  deep  delight. 

The  hush  of  soul,  that  scenes  like  the^e  impart' 
The  heart  they  will  not  soften  is  not  right. 

And  young  Gualberto  was  not  hard  of  heart. 
Yet  sure  he  thinks  revenge  becomes  him  well, 
When  from  a  neighbouring  chuirh  be  heard  tl« 
vesper-bell. 

S,  su  enemigo,  y  en  lugar  que  era  impossible  irtelet :  h  r-* 
conslderado  por  el  contrulo,  y  que  tenia  rlefia  w  eei.*^.' . 
descendi6  de  un  carallo,  en  que  Tenia,  y  puesto  de  rvJil  m  ' 
pidid,  Juntas  lai  manot,  por  ietn  Chritto  cruciftc«Ao,  W  rrt. 
donasse  la  ?lda.  Bntemecidte  Juan  Gualberto,  vrrmx  «i 
nombre  de  Jesu.Christo  erudficado;  y  dUAle,  qur  par  *b  « 
de  aquel  Sefior,  que  rog6  en  la  Crui  por  !«•  que  le  pawr'  ■: 
en  ella,  el  le  perdonava.  Pldi6le.  que  se  levanCasse.  j^"  - 
esse  el  temor,  que  ya  no  por  enemigo,  sino  por  asif  > 
queria,  y  que  de  Diot,  por  quira  hacia  esto,  espcrava  r.  r*^ 
mio.  Pass6  adelante  Gualberto ;  y  Tiendo  una  Iglecu  «e  n 
monte  cerca  de  Florencia.  llamada  de  San  MInUto.  qw  ra 
de  Mouges  negrot,  entr6  en  ella  para  dar  grartat  4  Jms 
Chritto  nuestro  Sefior  por  la  merced,  que  le  ha«ia  turbr  *i 
IkTorecerle,  de  que  perdonatae.  y  no  tomasse  vengmsj  >  ta 
enemigo :  pusose  de  rodillat  delante  de  vn  Cnirtflu».  d  ^u^ 
Tiendolo  el,  y  otroi  que  etUTan  pretentea,  desde  la  ('  * 
Inclind  la  cabesa  i  Gualberto.  como  agraderleode^  y  iv6  ' 
graclas,  de  que  por  su  amor  hurleste  pcrdonado  la  *Ut  *  •• 
enemigo.  De«cubri6te  el  cato,  y  ftie  paMico.  y  mm  r-  *- 
brado,  y  el  Cructflxo  ftie  tenido  eo  graiide  rpverr»  u  r- 
■quella  Igletia  de  S.  Miniato.  Qued6  Juan  Guai^w.^^  ^ 
este  acaecimiento,  trocado  en  otro  varon,  y  dHrrvus^  >v\jr 
el  mundo.  y  las  cosas  perecederas  de  el.'*  —  I'^d^fas.  fU 
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39. 
The  Bominist  who  hears  that  vesper-bell, 

Ho«e*cr  emp]oy*d,  must  send  a  prayer  to  Heaven. 
In  fiiteign  lands  I  lUced  the  custom  well. 

For  with  the  calm  and  sober  thoughts  of  even 
It  well  accords ;  and  wert  thou  journeying  there, 
It  would  not  hurt  thee,  George,  to  join  that  vesper- 
prayer. 

40. 
Gualberto  had  been  duly  taught  to  hold 
All  pious  customs  wi^  religious  care ; 
And, . .  for  the  young  man*s  feelings  were  not  cold, 

He  never  yet  had  miss*d  his  vesper-prayer. 
But  strange  misgivings  now  his  heart  invade. 
And  when  the  vesper-bell  had  ceased  he  had  not  pray*d. 

41. 
And  wherefore  was  it  that  he  had  not  pray'd  ? 

The  sudden  doubt  arose  within  his  mind. 
And  many  a  former  precept  then  he  weighed 

The  words  of  Him  who  died  to  save  mankind ; 
How  *twas  the  meek  who  should  inherit  Heaven, 
And  man  must  man  forgive,  if  he  would  be  forgiven. 

42. 
Troubled  at  heart,  almost  he  felt  a  hope, 

That  yet  some  chance  his  victim  might  delay. 
So  as  he  mused  adown  the  neighbouring  slope 

He  saw  a  lonely  traveller  on  his  way ; 
And  now  he  knows  the  man  so  much  abhorr*d, .  > 
His  holier  thoughts  are  gone,  he  bares  the  murderous 
swoid. 


1  Sir  Peter  Damloi  rdates  a  story  to  iimllar  to  thii  of 
Goalberto  In  almost  all  circumstances,  that  Cuper  found  it 
Advisable  to  dlspara^  his  authority  on  this  occasion,  and 
^oote  sooM  of  his  own  declarations  that  he  was  not  always 
latkfied  of  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  what  he  related.  '*  Cum 
fai  tot  alib  oarrationibus  id  sibi  cootigisse  fateatur  Petrus 
Danianl,  idem  in  hie  Cruciflxi  historic  Ipsi  evenisse  non  in- 
juria iospieor."  The  Bollaodlsk  then  proceeds  to  declare 
bis  own  stout  bdlef  in  the  miracle  as  belonging  to  St.  Gual- 
berto. **  Ut  at  est,  ego  Ctucifixl  sese  inclinantis  miraculum 
S  Joanaf  Gualberto  aoddlsse  historica  Ada  credo,  atque  Istud 
in  dobfnm  revocare,  tumnuB  pervieaci«,  ne  dicam  dementic, 
e«e  exiattaDO.  Quid  cnira  historic^  tandem  certum  erlt,  si 
owinlbuff  hIstorlcU,  atqoe  etlam  retustissimis  synchronls  aut 
•ufaaqualflMU  Csctum  allqood  narrantibus,  de  eo  dubitare 
liceot  ?  Intolerabilis  sane  est  hsee  mentis  pertinacia,  quam 
qeldsm  nostri  temporis  Aristarchl,  ac  prsesertim  heterodox!, 
pradcntiam  ant  ooostantiam  vocare  non  erubescunt. 

**  NoQ  IgDoro  scrliitorei  aliquos  in  vitium  contrarlum  in- 
corrlase,  ct  In  esomando  hoc  miraculo  nimlos  fulsse ;  inter 
qnos  Jure  merllo  sumerari  potest  LudoTicus  Zacconius,  qui 
sloe  ulk>  veterum  tettimonlo,  colloquium  inter  Cruciflxum 
et  8.  Joamiem  Gualbertum  ex  suo,  ut  opinor,  cerebro  flnxit. 
Hac  tamcn  additanenta  miracull  Teritatem  non  negant,  sed 
podos  coofimant,  quamris  per  hyperbolea  nuxlmo  repre- 
'  ^  Ada  SS.  tol.Z.  p,Zl4. 


*  Ivi  ^ora  dl  Chrlsto  il  morto  e  macro 
Sembiante  (che  rassenibra  11  Ter)  depinto, 
n  ver  figura  in  croce  etemo  e  saero 
Be  del  mondo  di  sangue  infuso  e  tinto  \ 
Ma  lovra  gU  altri  con  dolente  ed  aero 
Volto.  e  coo  suoo  motso  dal  petto,  e  splnto ; 
A  taata  Imago  allbor'  pien  d*  alto  selo 
L'Ekoe  s*  taKhlna,  e  porge  I  preghi  al  cielo. 


43. 
<*  The  house  of  Valdespesa  gives  the  blow ! 

Go,  and  our  vengeance  to  our  kinsman  tell  I ". . 
Despair  and  terror  seised  the  unarm'd  foe, 

And  prostrate  at  the  young  man's  knees  he  fell. 
And  stopt  his  hand  and  cried,  '*  Oh,  do  not  take 
A  wretched  sinner's  life  I  mercy,  for  Jesus*  sake  1** 

44. 
At  that  most  blessed  name,  as  at  a  spell,     [heart 
Conscience,  the  power  within  him,  smote  his 
His  hand,  for  murder  raised,  unbanning  fell ; 

He  felt  cold  sweat-drops  on  his  forehead  start ; 
A  moment  mute  in  holy  horror  stood. 
Then  cried,  "Joy,  joy,  my  God  I  I  have  not  shed  his 
blood  1" 

45. 
He  raised  Anselroo  up,  and  bade  him  live, 

And  bless,  for  both  preserved,  that  holy  name : 
And  pray'd  the  astonbh'd  foeman  to  forgive 
The  bloody  purpose  led  by  which  he  came. 
Then  to  the  neighbouring  church  he  sped  away, 
His  over-burden'd  soul  before  his  God  to  lay. 

46. 
He  ran  with  breathless  speed, . .  he  reach'd  the  door. 

With  rapid  throbs  his  feverish  pulses  swell ; . . 
He  came  to  crave  for  pardon,  to  adore 

For  grace  vouchsafed ;  before  the  cross  he  fell. 
And  raised  his  swimming  eyes,  and  thought  that 
there 
He  saw  the  Imaged  Christ  smile  fiivouring  on  his 
prayer.  1 

*'  Signor  sd  ben,  che  me  dall'  emplo  Bgitto 
(Dicea)  salvasti,  e  dall'  horror  d'  inferno ; 
C  hoggi  in  tutto  quel  mal  c*  havea  prescrltto, 
B  quel  pensler  dl  vendicarmi  Intemo 
Sol  tua  merce  fu  spento ;  hor  fla  ben  dritto 
Ch*  lo  commetta  *1  mio  spirto  al  too  gorerno, 
Ch'io  di  le  segua  1'  opre,  i  detti,  e  1'  orme, 
Che  sia  *1  mio  cor  al  tuo  deslr  conforme.. 


■*  In  cotal  modo  humilemente  a  Dto 
Sacrb  Giovanni  11  suoi  preghi  ardenll ; 
Poi  surto  in  piedi  in  atto  adomo  e  pio, 
Porgendo  gli  occhl  a  quella  Imago  intenti. 
Con  fWmte  lieta,  e  puro  e  bel  deslo 
HoTe  la  lingua  in  questi  nuovt  accenti, 
Stende  la  destra  al  delo,  e  al  gli  prlgiono 
L*  altra  man  tt  la  testa  allarga,  e  pooe. 

**  O  mio  pietoso  Dio  qual  gil  gradisti 
Abel  CO*  sacriflcll  suoI  perfetti, 
D'  Abraham  Patrlarca  1  voti  udlsti 
E  di  stu  fede  1  rari  ardent!  affetti, 
Et  a  mill'  altri  1  be!  tesori  apristl 
Delia  tua  grasia  dagli  empire!  tettl, 
Tal  quasi  un  olocausto  quel  perdouo 
Ch'  io  diedi  a  qnesto,  aocetta,  e  prendl  In  dono. 

**  Et  a  me  stringl  *l  cor  con  mille  nodi, 
Sil  la  Croce  il  ritlen,  teco  il  congiungi, 
ItI  '1  traflggi  co'  tuol  santi  chiodi. 
Col  sangue  11  lava,  e  con  le  spine  il  pungl ; 
Me  quindi  1*  alma  unqua  si  torca.  e  snodl, 
ItI  r  abbraccia,  la  conforta,  et  ungi, 
E  con  la  mirra  et  aloe  del  pianto 
Fa  che  purghl  *1  sue  ril  corporeo  manto. 
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47. 
A  blest  lUuslon !  from  that  Tery  night 

The  Monk's  austerest  life  deTout  he  led ; 
And  still  he  felt  the  enthusiast's  deep  delight. 

Seraphic  visions  floated  round  his  head. 
The  Joys  of  heaven  foretasted  flU'd  his  soul. 
And  still  the  good  man's  name  adorns  the  sainted  rolL 

Wettbtuy*  1799. 


THE  MABCH  TO  MOSCOW. 

1. 

Thx  Emperor  Nap  he  would  set  off 

On  a  summer  excursion  to  Moscow; 

The  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleul  Farbleul 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow  I 

2. 

Four  hundred  thousand  men  and  more 

Must  go  with  him  to  Moscow: 

There  were  Biarshals  by  the  doxen, 

And  Dukes  by  the  score ; 

Princes  a  few,  and  Kings  one  or  two ; 

While  the  fields  are  so  green,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleul  Parbleul 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow  I 

3. 

There  was  Junot  and  Augereau^ 

Heigh-ho  for  Moscow  t 

*'  Qtieito  TOto  DOTello,  e  quel ta  oiferta, 
Qaantunque  d  nulla  al  tuo  gran  merto,  hor  prendi, 
Un  raggio  di  tua  grasia  in  me  converta, 
II  ghlacclo  in  fooo,  hor  al  mio  prego  intend! ; 
La  via  ch'  al  del  condace  ft  stretta  ed  erta. 
Da  noi  1*  opre,  la  fede  e  '1  planto  attendi ; 
Dunque  riceri  1  miei  ■otpirl  e  '1  duolo, 
S*  a  me,  per  esier  tuo,  me  stctso  inTolo. 

**  Non  pria  formft  1'  humil  preghlera  bonetta 
n  glorln  degno,  e  1  luo  sermon  flnio, 
Che  in  un  momento  la  deplnta  testa 
Moue  quel  cbe  rassembra  11  morto  DIo, 
B  la  lDchln6  Ter  lul ;  Tide  ognun  questa 
Gran  meraviglla,  che  del  Cielo  utcib, 
Quasi  diceise,  al  tuo  desir  coniento, 
Com*  in  te  r  odio,  in  me  '1  furor  sia  spento. 

**  lo  si  *1  tue  dono,  e  '1  tuo  dolor  gradisco, 
C  hor  d*  ogni  afbuino,  e  di  timor  te  spogUo, 
B  qual  ogni  alma  humO  prendo  e  nudrisco 
Di  sacro  elbo,  e  a  d^pie  Imprese  Invi^llo  ; 
Tal  al  tuo  cor  leggladra  rete  ordlsco 
In  eui  preso  tenerlo  roeoo  lo  Toglio, 
Lul  d*  ogni  nebbia  e  d*  ogni  error  disgombnn 
Lui  di  mla  grasia  doloemente  ingombro. 

**  In  tal  maniera  parea  dir  ool  segno 
Del  eapo,  e  ne  derenne  ognun  stupito, 
81  dal  Fattor  del  glorioeo  regno 
Fu  del  suo  servo  1'  humil  prego  udlto, 
Bl  sol  mosse  dal  del  quel  Tolto  dcgno, 
Bl  sol  11  cut  poter  sommo  Inflnito, 
Quest*  anplo  globo  di  riochesae  adomo 
Mora  ad  egnor  coo  dold  tempre  Intomo. 


Dombrowsky  and  Poniatowsky^ 

Marshal  Ney,  lack-«-day ! 

General  Bapp  and  the  Emperor  Nap; 

Nothing  would  dd 

While  the  fields  were  so  green,  and  the  sky  lo  blue, 

Morbleul  Parbleal 

Nothing  would  do 

For  the  whole  of  this  crew. 

But  they  must  be  marchiog  to  Mosocnr. 

4. 

The  Emperor  Nap  he  talk'd  so  Ug 
That  he  frighten'd  Mr.  Roscoe. 
John  Bull,  he  cries,  if  youll  be  vix, 
Ask  the  Emperor  Nap  if  be  win  pkasc 
To  grant  you  peace  upon  your  knees, 
Because  he  is  going  to  Moscow! 
Hell  make  all  the  Poles  come  out  of  ihdr  hofe% 
And  beat  the  Russians  and  eat  the  Pnisaians 
For  the  fields  are  green,  and  the  sky  is  Uae, 
Morbleul  Parbleu! 
And  hell  certainly  march  to  Moscow! 

5. 

And  Counsellor  Brougham  was  aD  in  a  faat 
At  the  thought  of  the  march  to  Moscov: 
The  Russians,  he  said,  they  were  uodoor. 
And  the  great  Fee-Faw.Fum 
Would  presently  come 
With  a  hop,  step,  and  jump  unto  Loodoo. 
For  as  for  his  conquering  Russia, 
However  some  persons  might  scoff  it. 
Do  it  he  could,  and  do  it  he  would. 
And  from  doing  it  nothing  would  come  but  gw^ 
And  nothing  could  call  him  off  it 

**  Pur  hoggi  il  simulacro  santo  e  puro 
Vlsto  d  dal  mondo  nel  medesmo  tcmpio. 
II  memorabil  dl  die  tristo  e  scuro 
Si  fece  il  Sol  per  1'  aspro  oaso  et  empio 
Dal  suo  Fattor  \  animo  alpestre  e  duro 
Non  ft,  ch*  iri  nol  mova  un  tanto  eaempie 
Di  nostra  fede,  e  non  sosptri>,  e  gcma, 
81  lega  I  cor  la  meravlgUa  estrema. 

'*  Vide,  come  pur  tuoI  1*  aatlca  Istoria 
In  cotal  glomo  la  dtt4  del  Flore 
Qud  nobil  segno,  e  del  Signor  la  gloria 
In  qudla  Imago,  e  *1  sempitenw  amore. 
Si  che  TlTa  ne  sertaa  aacor  memorla, 
Le  porge  roti,  a  Dio  sacraodo  il  core ; 
Perb  ch'  d  scala  quel  dcpinto  aspetto 
Onde  r  huom  poggi  al  rero  etcroo  oggHto^ 

**  ATansb  tanto  il  natural  confine 
Del  sacro  capo  In  ogni  part^  U  nolo. 
Si  Air  sopra  natura  alte  e  dirloe 
Quelle  maniere,  e  1*  atto  apcrto  e  nolo, 
Che  tante  genti  ch*  ItI  humill,  e  chine 
II  vlder,  s*  arrestrar  col  guardo  tmnoto ; 
Cbe  r  estremo  stupor  ts  I*  huom  ccNiforme 
A  un  sasso,  o  metso  tra  cfal  vagghia,  e  dorms. 

**  Ma  qud,  per  cul  se  fe  *1  divia  mislsra, 
Pol  cbe  spense  dell'  Ira  II  foeo  arverao, 
SI  dl  se  dona  al  suo  Signor  I*  impero, 
SI  al  gran  mlracol  dentro  ha  U  cor  cootomw 
Ch*  ad  altro  non  rivolge  unqna  U  pcnstcni. 
In  quetto  sol  Uen  1*  Intetlctto  Immrrw 
Sensa  parlar  s*  afiUa  interna,  e  a  pena 
L'  intemo  ardor  per  breve  spaalo  aflHaa.** 

Nieah  JtemsaaM,  p«t  L  fp. 


Mr.  JtWHtj  ndd  ks  who  mnst  ocrtainly  know. 

For  be  was  the  EdinbiuKli  Prophet 

They  all  of  them  knew  Mr.  Jeffirey^  Review, 

Which  with  Holy  Writ  ought  to  be  reckon*d : 

It  was  tfaRNigh  thick  and  thin  to  its  i»rty  true; 

Us  back  was  buff,  and  its  sides  were  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleul 

It  served  them  ibr  Law  and  fbr  Oospel  too. 

6. 

Bat  the  Hnsslans  stoutly  they  tumed-to 

Upon  tbe  road  to  Moscow. 

Hap  had  to  tight  his  way  all  throngh  ; 

They  coold  fight,  though  they  could  not  parlex-vous, 

But  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu!  ParUeu  1 

And  so  he  got  to  Moscow. 

7. 

He  found  the  place  too  warm  for  him. 

For  they  set  fire  to  Moscow. 

To  get  there  had  cost  him  much  ado. 

And  then  no  better  course  he  knew, 

While  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu!  Farbleu! 

Bat  to  march  back  again  firom  Moscow. 

8. 

The  Rossians  they  stuck  dose  to  him 

All  on  tile  road  from  Moscow. 

There  was  Tormasow  and  Jeroalow 

And  all  tbe  others  tbat  end  in  ow ; 

Milarodovitch  and  Jaladovitch 

And  Karatschkowltch, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  itch  ; 

Schamscheff,  Souchosaneff, 

And  Schepaleff, 

And  an  the  others  tbat  end  in  cflT; 

WasiltsrhikofT,  KostomarofT, 

And  Tchoglokoff, 

And  all  the  others  tbat  end  in  off; 

Bijel&ky  and  NovereAky 

And  Rleflkky, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  efUy ; 

Oscharofbky  and  Bostoflbky, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  ofbky} 

And  Platoff  he  pfaiy*d  them  off. 

And  Sbomraloff  he  shovell'd  them  off» 

And  Markoff  he  mark*d  them  off. 

And  Krosnoff  he  cross*d  them  off. 

And  Tuchkoff  he  touGh*d  them  off. 

And  Boroskoff  he  bored  them  off. 

And  Kutousoff  he  cut  them  ofl; 

And  Farenioff  he  pared  tliem  oli; 

And  Worronxoff  he  worried  them  o^ 

And  Doctoroff  he  doctor*d  them  oil^ 

And  Bodionoff  he  llogg'd  them  otL 

And  last  of  all  an  Admiral  came, 

A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible  name, 

A  name  which  you  an  know  by  sight  very  weU ; 

But  which  no  one  can  speak,  and  no  one  can  spell. 

They  stuck  close  to  Nap  with  all  their  might. 

They  were  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 

Behind  and  before,  and  by  day  and  by  night. 

He  would  rather  parles-vous  than  fight ; 


But  he  look*(r  white  and  he  look'd  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleul 

When  partet-vous  no  more  would  do. 

For  they  remember'd  Moscow. 

9. 

And  then  came  on  the  frost  and  snow 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

The  wind  and  the  weather  he  found  in  that  hour 

Cared  nothing  fbr  him  nor  for  all  his  power ; 

For  him  who,  while  Europe  crouched  under  his  rod. 

Put  his  trust  in  his  fortune,  and  not  in  his  God. 

Worse  and  worse  every  day  the  elements  grew. 

The  fields  were  so  white  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Sacrebleu  I  Yentrebleu ! 

What  a  horrible  Journey  from  Moscow ! 

10. 

What  then  thought  the  Emperor  Nap 

Upon  the  road  from  Moscow  ? 

Why,  I  ween  he  thought  it  small  delight 

To  fight  all  day,  and  to  freese  all  night : 

And  he  was  besides  in  a  very  great  fright. 

For  a  whole  skin  he  liked  to  be  in ; 

And  so,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 

When  the  fields  were  so  white  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu  I  Parbleu ! 

He  stole  away,  I  tell  you  true, 

U|x>n  the  road  from  Moscow. 

Tls  myself,  quoth  he,  I  must  mind  most ; 

So  the  DevU  may  take  the  hindmost 

II. 

Too  cold  upon  the  road  was  he, 

Too  hot  had  he  been  at  Moscow ; 

But  colder  and  hotter  he  may  be. 

For  the  grave  is  colder  than  Muscovy : 

And  a  place  there  is  to  be  kept  in  view 

Where  the  fire  is  red  and  the  brimstone  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parblen ! 

Which  he  must  go  to. 

If  the  Pope  say  true. 

If  he  does  not  in  time  look  about  him  ; 

VThere  his  namesake  almost 

He  may  have  for  his  Host, 

He  has  reckon*d  too  long  without  him. 

If  that  host  get  him  In  Purgatory, 

He  wo*n*t  leave  him  there  alone  with  his  glory ; 

But  there  he  must  stay  for  a  very  long  day, 

For  from  thence  there  is  no  stealing  away 

As  there  was  on  the  road  fh>m  Moscow. 

KeiwMt,  MIS. 


BROUGH  BELLS. 


"  The  ebarch  si  Brough  is  a  pntty  large  handioae  ancient 
building.  The  tteeple  la  not  so  old.  harioff  been  built 
■bout  the  year  ISI3.  under  tbe  dlKCtion  of  Thomas  Blen- 
Unsop,  of  Ueltaeck,  Biq.  There  are  in  It  four  excellent 
bells,  by  much  the  largest  in  tbe  eoan^,  except  tbe  great 
bell  at  KMby  Thor*.  Concerning  thece  bells  at  Brough, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  they  were  given  by  one  BrunskiU, 
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who  Ured  upon  Stanemore,  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
pariah,  and  bad  a  great  many  cattle.  One  time  It  happened 
that  hU  BuU  feU  a  bellowing,  which  in  the  dialect  of  the 
country  is  called  cruning,  this  being  the  genuine  Saxon 
word  to  denote  that  Tociferatlon.  Thereupon  he  said  to 
one  of  his  neighbours,  *  Hearest  thou  how  loud  this  bull 
crunes  ?  If  these  cattle  should  all  crune  together,  might 
they  not  be  heard  ttom  Brough  hither  ?  *  He  answered, 
*  Yea.'  *  WeU,  then,*  says  Brunkskill,  '  I'll  make  them  all 
crune  together.*  And  he  sold  them  all,  and  with  the  price 
thereof  he  bought  the  said  bells  (or  perhaps  he  might  get 
the  old  bells  new  cast  and  made  larger),  lliere  is  a  monu- 
ment in  the  body  of  the  church,  in  the  south  wall,  between 
the  highest  and  second  window,  and  In  which  it  is  said  the 
laid  Brunskill  was  the  last  that  was  interred.'*—  HieoUom 
and  Sum's  History  and  Anttfuities  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland^  vol.  i.  p.  571. 

**  At  the  ftirther  Brough  there  was  a  chapel  or  oratory,  founded 
by  John  Brunkskill,  (probably  the  same  who  gave  the  bells,) 
in  1506.  Unto  whom  Thomas  Blenkinsop,  Esq.,  of  Helbeck, 
gave  the  ground  called  Gibgarth,  on  condition  that  he  should 
build  a  chapel  there,  and  also  an  hospital,  with  two  beds  in 
it  for  travellers  and  other  poor  people,  and  maintain  for 
erer,  paying  to  him  and  his  heirs  twopence  rent  at  Pente- 
cost yearly,  and  on  defect  of  such  maintaining  and  repairing 
the  said  chapel,  hoipltal,  and  beds,  the  land  to  revert  to  the 
said  Thomas  and  his  heirs.  In  pursuance  whereof  he,  the 
said  John  Brunskill,  founded  an  oratory  or  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  Our  Lady  St.  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ,  and  to 
St.  Gabriel  the  Arckiangel ;  who,  as  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  and  Richard,  Abbot  of  Shap,  did  by  writing  under 
their  hands  and  seals  affirm,  wrought  many  fair  and  divers 
miracles  by  the  sufferance  of  our  Lord  Ood.  Two  priests 
were  estaldished  to  sing  and  to  pray  in  the  said  chapel  for 
evermore,  for  the  souls  of  all  the  benefiictors  of  the  said 
chapel  that  were  departed  from  the  world,  ahd  for  the 
wellkre  of  those  that  were  living.  One  of  the  said  priests 
was  to  teach  grammar,  the  other  to  Instruct  children 
willing  to  learn  singing,  freely  without  any  salary  fh>m 
them.  The  foundation  of  this  ch^^I  was  confirmed  both  by 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  yet 
was  afterwards  opposed  by  the  Vicar  of  Brough,  who  con- 
ceived himself  much  prct}udiced  thereby,  and  particularly  in 
respect  of  the  oblatioDs  which  were  given  from  him  to  the 
said  chapel.  Whereupon  be  set  up  the  cross,  and  lighted 
up  candlet  in  the  church  at  mid-time  of  the  day,  caused 
the  bells  to  be  rung,  and  cursed  with  bell,  book,  and  candle, 
all  those  that  should  receive  any  oblations  of  those  that 
resorted  to  the  sdd  chapel,  or  should  give  any  encourage- 
ment unto  the  same.  Brunskill,  the  founder,  complained 
to  the  Ardibtshop*s  Court  at  York,  against  the  ricar, 
Mr.  Rasebeck,  and  obtained  a  sharp  citation  against  him  ; 
censuring  him  as  an  abandoned  wretch,  and  Inflated  with 
diabolical  venom  for  opposing  so  good  a  work.  Notwith- 
standing which  Mr.  Rasebeck  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and 
an  agreement  was  made  between  the  founder  and  him 
by  a  composition  of  twenty  shillings  yearly,  to  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Rasebeck,  and  his  successors,  rlcars  of  Brough. 
**  Thus  the  chapel  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  the  reli- 
gious bouses.  And  the  priest  that  taught  to  sing  being 
removed,  the  other  that  taught  grammar  was  thought  fit  to 
be  continued  as  master  of  a  free-school ;  and  by  the  com- 
missioners Sir  Walter  Mildmay  and  Robert  Kelllson,  Bsq., 
order  was  taken,  and  a  ftind  settled  for  this  purpose.  So 
that  a  salary  of  7/.  lls.4tf.  was  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the 
master  of  the  school  by  the  King's  andltors,  they  receiving 
all  the  rents  and  revenues  which  fonnerly  belonged  unto  It 
as  a  chapeU  and  which  were  given  to  U  by  the  founder  and 
other  beoefiwtort. 

*•  TbU  b  all  the  endowment  which  it  hath  at  present  (1777). 
except  a  convenleot  dwelling-house  and  garden,  which  were 
given  by  one  of  the  schoolmasters,  Mr.  John  Beck.  But 
It  was  fonnerly  Tory  bountlAilly  endowed  by  several  bene- 


fkotors ;  as  Henry,  Earl  of  CumberiaDd*  Bdwd  Hot- 
grave,  of  Hartley,  Esq.,  William  Huagravc,  son  «r  Bicfcvi 
Musgrave,  of  Brough,  Thomas  Blenkinaop,  Beq^  Bsfk 
Newton,  and  divers  others,  who  gave  lands  in 
Stanemore,  Moreton,  Yanewlth,  Mekel-Stricklaad, 
ton  Cundall,  and  Mekel-Ashby,  all  in  Westatmrlaad ;  ad 
in  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  and  West-Latoo  In  Tetksbifc. 
and  Bernard  Castle  in  the  ooonty  of  DarhaB.**—  JM. 
p.  874. 


I 


Ov<  day  to  Helbeck  I  bad  stroU'd 
Among  the  CrosafeU  hflli. 

And  resting  in  Its  rocky  gnnre 
Sat  listening  to  the  liUs; 

The  while  to  their  sweet  undenoQg 
The  birds  sang  blithe  aixMind, 

And  the  soft  west  wind  awoke  the 
To  an  intermitting  sound. 


Louder  or  fidnter  as  it  nMe» 

Or  died  away,  was  borne 
The  harmony  of  merry  bells, 

From  Brough  that  pleasant  mcfn. 

'*  Why  are  the  merry  bells  of  BnMig|i» 

My  friend,  so  few  7  *'  said  I, 
M  They  disappoint  the  expectant  ear. 

Which  they  should  gratify. 

**  One,  two,  three,  four;  one,  two^  thnc^  far; 

*Tis  still  one,  two,  three,  fbor. 
Mellow  and  silveiy  are  the  tones ; 

But  I  wish  the  bells  were  more  1** 

**  What  I  art  thou  critical  ?**  quoth  he; 

«  Eschew  that  heart's  disease 
That  seeketh  for  displeasure  where 

The  Intent  liath  been  to  please. 

**  By  those  four  bells  there  hangi  a  tale. 

Which  being  told,  I  guess. 
Will  make  thee  hear  their  scanty  peal 

With  proper  fhankfulm 


<*  Not  by  the  Cliflbrds  were  they  given. 

Nor  by  the  Tuftons*  line ; 
Thou  hearest  in  that  peal  the  crone 

Of  old  John  BrunskiU*s  kinc 

<*  On  Stanemore*s  side  one  summer  ew, 

John  Brunskill  sate  to  see 
His  herds  In  yonder  Borrodale 

Come  winding  up  the  lea. 

**  Behind  them  on  the  lowlandHi  ▼age. 
In  the  evening  light  serene ; 

Brough*s  silent  tower,  then  newly  boOt 
By  Blenkinsop,  was  seen. 

**  Slowly  they  came  In  long  amy. 
With  loitering  place  at  will; 

At  times  a  low  fhmi  them  was  bcaid* 
Far  off,  for  all  was  stllL 
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"  The  hSOa  Tetam'd  that  lonely  soimd 

Upon  the  tranquil  air ; 
The  only  wand  It  was,  which  then 

Awoke  the  echoes  there. 

*•  <  Thou  hear'M  that  lordly  Boll  of  mine, 
Nelghhour,*  quoth  BninskUl  then  f 

*  How  loadly  to  the  hills  he  crones, 
That  crune  to  him  again. 

**  *  Think'st  thou  if  yon  whole  herd  at  once 

Their  vduns  should  combine. 
Were  they  at  firough,  that  we  might  not 
Hear  plainly  from  this  upland  spot 

That  craning  of  the  kine  ? ' 

**  <  That  were  a  crune,  indeed,'  replied 

His  comrade,  *  which,  I  ween, 
mg^t  at  the  Spital  well  be  heard. 

And  in  all  dales  between. 

**  *  Up  Mallerstang  to  Eden*8  springs^ 
The  eastern  wind  upon  its  wings 

The  mighty  voice  would  bear ; 
And  Appleby  would  hear  the  sound, 

Methinks,  when  skies  are  fiilr.* 

"  *  Then  shall  the  herd,*  John  Brunskill  cried, 

'  From  yon  dumb  steeple  crune. 
And  thou  and  I,  on  this  hill-side. 

Win  listen  to  their  tune. 

«*  •  So  while  the  merry  Belb  of  Brongh, 

For  many  an  age  ring  on, 
John  BrunskUl  will  remembered  be. 

When  he  is  dead  and  gone ; 

** '  As  one  who  in  his  latter  years. 

Contented  with  enough. 
Gave  fireely  what  he  well  could  spare 

To  buy  the  Bells  of  Brough.* 

**  Thns  It  hath  proved :  three  hundred  years 

Sinoe  then  have  pass'd  away. 
And  BranakiU's  is  a  living  name 

Among  us  to  this  day.** 

w  More  pleasure,**  I  replied,  **  shall  I 

From  this  time  forth  partake. 
When  I  remember  Helbeck  woods. 

For  old  John  Brunskili*s  sake. 

**  He  knew  how  wholesome  it  would  be. 

Among  these  wild  wide  fells. 
And  upland  vales,  to  catch,  at  times^ 

The  aound  of  Christian  bells ; 

"  What  feelings  and  what  impulses 

Their  cadence  might  convey. 
To  herdsman  or  to  shepherd  boy, 
Wbiling  in  indolent  employ 

The  solitary  day ; 

"  That  when  hit  brethren  were  convened 

To  meet  for  social  prayer. 
He,  too,  admonlsh*d  by  tiie  call. 

In  spirit  might  be  there. 


**  Or  when  a  glad  thanksgiving  sound. 

Upon  tJie  winds  of  Heaven, 
Was  sent  to  speak  a  Nation's  Joy, 

For  some  great  blessing  given  — 

'*  For  victory  by  sea  or  land, 

And  happy  peace  at  length ; 
Peace  by  his  country*s  valour  won, 

And  *stabUsh*d  by  her  strength ; 

**  When  such  exultant  peals  were  borne 

Upon  the  mountain  air, 
The  sound  should  stir  his  blood,  and  give 

An  English  impulse  there.'* 

Such  thoughts  were  in  the  old  man's  mind. 
When  he  that  eve  look'd  down 

From  Stanemore's  side  on  Borrodale, 
And  on  the  distant  town. 

And  had  I  store  of  wealth,  methinks. 

Another  herd  of  kine, 
John  Brunskill,  I  would  f^ly  give. 

That  they  might  crune  with  thine. 

Kuwitk,  18S8. 


QUEEN  MART'S  CHRISTENING. 


**  Eitava  to  Reyna  (Dofia  Maria)  lo  nu  del  tiempo  en  la  vHto 
de  Mompeller,  y  las  reiei  que  el  Rey  yva  alia,  no  hasU  con 
eUa  rida  demarido ;  y  muydlssolutamente  se  rendiaiotru 
mugoes,  porqoe  era  may  ti^eto  k  aquel  vido.  Sucedio 
que  ettendo  en  Miraval  to  Reyna,  y  el  Rey  Don  Pedro  en 
un  lugar  alii  cerca.  Junto  fi  Mompeller.  que  le  dise  Lates, 
an  Rico  Hombre  de  Aragon,  que  se  decia  Don  Guillen  de 
Alcato,  por  grandea  niegos  y  instancto  Hero  al  Rey  adonde 
to  Reyna  eaUva  messa,  segnn  se  escrive,  que  tento  recabado 
que  cumpllria  su  Toluntad  una  dama  de  quien  era  senridor ; 
y  en  su  lugar  pusole  en  to  camara  de  to  Reyna ;  y  en  aquella 
noche  que  tUTO  partlcipadon  con  ella,  quedo  prefiada  de 
un  hijo,  el  qual  pailo  en  Mompeller  en  to  casa  de  los  de 
Tomamira,  en  to  Tetpera  de  to  Puriflcacion  de  nuestral 
Seflora  del  afio  \Wt.  Mando  luego  to  Reyna  Uevar  a 
Infante  4  to  Iglesto  de  Santa  Marto,  y  al  templo  de  Sant 
Fermin,  pare  dar  gracias  6  nuestro  Sefior,  por  averle  dado 
hUo  tan  impensadamente ;  y  tmelto  &  palacio  mando  en> 
oender  dose  Telas  de  on  mUmo  peso  y  tamaiio,  y  ponerles 
loa  nombrea  de  los  dote  Apostoles,  para  que  de  aquelto  que 
mas  durasse,  tomasse  el  nombre ;  y  assi  foe  Itomado 
JaTme.'*—  Zurita,  1. 11.  c.  69. 

The  story  is  told  at  much  greater  length  in  La  HittoHa  del 
mug  alto  i  kuteneibU  Bey  Don  Jojfmu  de  Aragon^  Primero 
desU  Nombre,  Uamado  £1  Conquiitador.  Oompuetta  pri- 
mero en  Lei^ua  Laiina  por  el  Maestro  Bernardino  Gome* 
Miedee,  Arcediano  de  Murviedro,  y  Canonigo  de  Valeneiat 
agora  nuepamenU  tradmidaporel  mesmo  Autor  en  Lengna 
CasteOana.  —  Valencia,  lOM. 

There  are  three  chapters  relating  to  the  **  mystery  of  this 
wonderM  history,**  in  the  first  book  of  this  work. 

**  Cap.  X.  Como  bolrio  el  Rey  (D.  Pedro)  de  Roma  i  Za. 
ragosa,  y  de  los  roodos  que  to  Reyua  su  madre  tuTo  para 
casarle  con  to  Seflora  de  Mompeller,  y  como  fue  alto. 
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**  Cap.  xi.  De  la  notable  iaTeocion  y  arte  que  la  Reyna 
Dofia  Maria  uso  rlendose  tan  deapreciada  del  Rey,  para 
concebir  del. 

**  Cap.  zlli.  Del  Naclmiento  del  Principe  Don  Jayme,  y  de 
lot  ettrafloa  mysterios  que  en  lu  baudsmo  acaecieron.** 

Htedei  thus  gives  hit  reason  for  taking  much  pains  in  com- 
piling a  faithful  statement  of  the  circumstances :  —  "  Con- 
forroad  todos  los  blstoriadores  antiguos  y  modemos  en 
contar  laestrana  concepcion  y  naclmiento  del  Infante  Don 
Jayme ;  puesto  que  en  el  modo  y  discurso  de  cada  coia,  y 
corao  ello  passo,  discrepan  en  algo ;  pues  los  unos  le  passan 
breve  y  succintamente  por  mas  honestidad,  como  la  pro- 
pria hlstorta  del  Rey  ;  otroi  cuentan  mucliaa  y  diversaa 
cosas  sobre  ello,  porque  son  amigos  de  passar  portodo,  y 
es  cierto  que  convienen  todos  con  el  Rey,  y  como  esta  dicho 
en  solo  el  modo  dlfBeren.  Por  tanto,  tomando  de  cada  uno 
lo  mas  provable  y  menos  dlscrepante,  nos  resolvemoi  en  lo 
siguiente."—  P,  13. 

In  Justice  to  the  Queen,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  MIedes  repre- 
sents her  as  beautiful  and  of  unblemished  reputation,  ker' 
mosa  y  koneitisifma  i  and  in  Justice  to  the  King,  profligate 
as  he  was,  that  there  was  a  very  strong  suspicion  of  Dofia 
Maria's  being  secretly  married  to  another  husband,  Kqr 
whom  she  had  two  daughters,  a  story  which  bad  reached 
the  King,  and  which  Miedes  seems  to  accredit. 


Thx  first  wish  of  Queen  Mary's  heart 

Is,  that  she  may  bear  a  son, 
Who  shall  inherit  in  his  time 

The  kingdom  of  Aragon. 

She  hath  put  up  prayers  to  all  the  Saints 

This  blessing  to  accord. 
But  chiefly  she  hath  call'd  upon 

The  Apostles  of  our  Lord. 

The  second  wish  of  Queen  Mary*s  heart 
Is  to  have  that  son  call*d  James, 

Because  she  thought  for  a  Spanish  King 
'Twas  the  best  of  ail  good  names. 

To  give  him  this  name  of  her  own  will 

Is  what  may  not  be  done. 
For  having  applied  to  all  the  Twelve 

She  may  not  prefer  the  one. 

By  one  of  their  names  she  hath  vow'd  to  call 

Her  son,  if  son  it  should  be  ; 
But  which,  is  a  point  whereon  she  must  let 

The  Apostles  themselves  agree. 

Already  Queen  Mary  hath  to  them 

Contracted  a  grateful  debt. 
And  finom  their  patronage  she  hoped 

For  these  fiirther  blessings  yet 

Alas !  it  was  not  her  hap  to  be 

As  handsome  as  she  was  good ; 
And  that  her  husband  King  Pedro  thought  so 

She  very  well  understood. 

She  had  lost  him  (h>m  her  lawful  bed 

For  lack  of  personal  graces. 
And  by  prayers  to  them,  and  a  pious  deceit. 

She  had  compassed  his  embraces. 


But  if  this  hope  of  a  son  should  fril. 

All  hope  must  fail  with  it  then. 
For  she  could  not  expect  by  a  second  device 

To  compass  the  King  again. 

Queen  Mary  hath  had  her  first  heart's  wish— 
She  hath  brought  forth  a  beautiful  boy ; 

And  the  bells  have  rung,  and  masses  been  snn^ 
And  bonfires  have  biased  for  joy. 

And  many's  the  cask  of  the  good  red  wine, 
And  many  the  cask  of  the  white, 

Which  was  broach'd  for  joy  that  morning. 
And  emptied  before  it  was  night. 

But  now  for  Queen  Mary*s  second  heart's  visb. 

It  must  be  determined  now. 
And  Bishop  BoyU  her  Confessor, 

Is  the  person  who  taught  her  how. 

Twelve  waxen  tapers  he  hath  had  made^ 

In  size  and  weight  the  same ; 
And  to  each  of  these  twelve  tapers. 

He  hath  given  an  Apostle's  name. 

One  holy  Nun  had  bleach'd  the  wax. 

Another  the  wicks  had  spun ; 
And  the  golden  candlesticks  were  blest, 

Which  they  were  set  upon. 

From  that  which  should  bum  the  longest, 
The  inflmt  his  name  must  take ; 

And  the  Saint  who  own*d  it  was  to  be 
His  Patron  for  his  name's  sake. 

A  godller  or  a  goodlier  sight 

Was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
Methinks,  that  day,  in  Christendom, 

Than  in  the  chamber  of  that  good  Qnccn 

Twelve  little  altars  have  been  there 

Erected,  for  the  nonce  ; 
And  the  twelve  tapers  are  set  thereon. 

Which  are  all  to  be  lit  at  once. 

Altars  more  georgeously  drest 

Tou  nowhere  could  desire ; 
At  each  there  stood  a  minist'ring  Priest 

In  bis  most  rich  attiie. 

A  high  altar  hath  there  been  raised. 

Where  the  crudflx  you  see ; 
And  the  sacred  Plx  that  shines  with  gold 

And  sparkles  with  Jewelry. 

Bishop  Boyl,  with  his  prrdous  mitie  on. 

Hath  taken  there  his  stand, 
In  robes  which  were  embroidered 

By  the  Queen's  own  royal  hand. 

In  one  part  of  the  ante-room 

The  Ladies  of  the  Queen, 
All  with  their  rosaries  in  hand. 

Upon  their  knees  are  seen. 
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In  the  other  part  of  the  ante^room 
The  Chleft  of  the  realm  you  behold, 

Blom  Omcs,  and  Bishops  and  Abbots, 
And  Knights  and  Barons  bold. 

Queen  Mary  could  behold  all  this 

As  she  lay  in  her  state  bed ; 
And  from  the  pillow  needed  not 

To  lift  her  languid  head. 

One  fear  she  had,  though  still  her  heart 
The  unwelcome  thought  eschew'd. 

That  haply  the  unlucky  lot 
Might  fiOl  upon  St  Jude. 

Bat  the  Saints,  she  trusted,  that  ill  chance 

Would  certainly  forefend ; 
And  moreover  there  was  a  double  hope 

Of  seeing  the  wish'd-for  end ; 

Because  there  was  a  double  chance 
For  the  best  of  all  good  names ; 

If  it  should  not  be  Santiago  himself. 
It  might  be  the  lesser  St.  James. 

And  now  Bishop  Boyl  hath  said  the  mass ; 

And  as  soon  as  the  mass  was  done. 
The  priests  who  by  the  twelve  tapers  stood 

Each  instantly  lighted  one. 

The  tapers  were  short  and  slender  too, 

Tct  to  the  expectant  throng. 
Before  they  to  the  socket  burnt, 

The  time,  I  trow  seem'd  long. 

The  first  that  went  out  was  St.  Peter, 

The  second  was  St  John ; 
And  now  St  Matthias  is  going. 

And  now  St  Matthew  is  gone. 

Next  there  went  St  Andrew, 

There  goes  St  Philip  too ; 
And  see  1  there  is  an  end 

Of  St  Bartholomew. 

St  Sfanon  is  in  the  snulT; 

But  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
Whether  he  or  St  Thomas  could  be  said 

Soonest  to  have  gone  out 

There  are  only  three  remaining, 
St  Jude,  and  the  two  Sts.  James : 

And  great  was  then  Queen  Mary's  hope 
For  the  best  of  all  good  names. 

Great  was  then  Queen  Mary*s  hope. 

But  greater  her  fear,  I  guess, 
When  one  of  the  three  went  out. 

And  that  one  was  St  James  the  Less. 

They  are  now  within  less  than  quarter-inch. 

The  only  remaining  two  I 
When  there  came  a  thief  in  St  James, 

And  it  made  a  gutter  too  I 


Up  started  Queen  Mary, 

Up  she  sate  in  her  bed : 
**  I  never  can  call  him  Judas ; " 

She  daspt  her  hands  and  sidd. 

'*  I  never  can  call  him  Judas  I " 

Again  did  she  exclaim  ; 
**  Holy  mother  preserve  us  I 

It  is  not  a  Christian  name !  '* 

She  spread  her  hands  and  claspt  them  again, 

And  the  Inftnt  in  the  cradle 
Set  up  a  cry,  an  angry  cry. 

As  loud  as  he  was  able. 

"  Holy  Mother  preserve  us ! " 
The  Queen  her  prayer  renewed  ; 

When  in  came  a  moth  at  the  window 
And  flutter'd  about  St  Jude. 

St  James  hath  fkllen  in  the  socket 
But  as  yet  the  flame  is  not  out. 

And,  St  Jude  hath  singed  the  silly  moth 
That  flutters  so  blindly  about 

And  before  the  flame  and  the  molten  wax 

That  silly  moth  could  kill. 
It  hath  beat  out  St  Jude  with  its  wings. 

And  St  James  is  burning  stiU ! 

Oh,  that  was  a  joy  for  Queen  Mary's  heart ; 

The  babe  is  christened  James ; 
The  Prince  of  Aragon  hath  got 

The  best  of  all  good  names  ! 

Glory  to  Santiago, 

The  mighty  one  in  war  I 
James  he  is  called,  and  he  shall  be 

King  James  the  Conqueror  I 

Now  shall  the  Crescent  wane. 

The  Cross  be  set  on  high 
In  triumph  upon  many  a  Mosque; 

Woe,  woe  to  Mawmetry  I 

Valencia  shall  be  subdued ; 

Minorca  shall  be  won ; 
The  Moors  be  routed  every  where ; 

Joy,  joy,  for  Aragon  I 

Shine  brighter  now,  ye  stars,  that  crown 

Our  Lady  del  Pilar, 
And  r^oice  in  thy  grave,  Cid  Campeador, 

Buy  Dies  de  Bivar  { 

Keswick,  1S89. 
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The  story  here  Tenified  it  told  by  Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  Ib 
his "  Three  Weeks,  Three  Days,  and  Three  Hours*  Ob- 
serrations  from  London  to  Hamburgh  in  Germany; 
amongst  Jews  and  Gentiles,  with  Descriptions  of  Towna 
and  Towers,  Castles  and  Citadels,  artificial  Gallowses  and 
natural  Hangmen ;  and  dedicated  for  the  present  to  the 
absent  Odcombian  Knight  Errant,  Sir  Thomas  Coryat.** 
It  is  in  the  volume  of  his  collected  works,  p.  82.  of  the 
third  paging. 

Collein,  which  is  the  scene  of  this  story,  is  more  probably 
Kollen  on  the  Elbe,  in  Bohemia,  or  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Prussia,  than  Cologne,  to  which  great  city  the 
reader  will  perceive  1  had  good  reasons  for  transferring  it. 


raiiT  I. 

RoPRCCHT  the  Robber  la  taken  at  last 
In  Cologne  they  have  him  fkst ; 
Trial  is  over,  and  sentence  past ; 
And  hopes  of  escape  were  vain  he  knew, 
For  the  gallows  now  must  have  its  due. 

But  though  pardon  cannot  here  be  bought* 
It  may  for  the  other  world,  he  thought ; 
And  so  to  his  comfort,  with  one  consent, 
The  Friars  assured  their  penitent 

Money,  they  teach  him,  when  rightly  given. 
Is  put  out  to  account  with  Heaven ; 
For  suffhiges  therefore  his  plunder  went. 
Sinfully  gotten,  but  piously  spent. 

All  Saints,  whose  shrines  are  in  that  city. 
They  tell  him,  will  on  him  have  pity, 
Seeing  he  hath  liberally  paid. 
In  this  time  of  need,  for  their  good  aid. 

In  the  Three  Kings  they  bid  him  coniide. 
Who  there  in  Cologne  lie  side  by  side ; 
And  from  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  eke, 
Intercession  for  him  will  they  bespeak. 

And  also  a  sharer  he  shall  be 

In  the  merits  of  their  community ; 

All  which  they  promise,  he  need  not  fear. 

Through  Purgatory  will  carry  him  dear. 

Though  the  ftimace  of  Babylon  could  not  compare 
With  the  terrible  Are  that  rages  there, 
Tet  they  their  part  v/ill  so  sealously  do 
He  shall  only  but  f^lxile  as  he  flies  through. 

And  they  will  help  him  to  die  well. 
And  he  shall  be  hang'd  with  book  and  bell ; 
And  moreover  with  holy  water  they 
Will  sprinkle  him,  ere  they  turn  away. 

For  burled  Roprecht  must  not  be, 

He  is  to  be  left  on  the  triple  tree  : 

That  they  who  pass  along  may  spy 

Where  the  famous  Robber  is  hanging  on  high. 


Seen  is  that  gibbet  &r  and  wkte 
From  the  Rhine  and  flnom  the  DosseldoriT 
And  fh>m  aU  roads  which  croM  the  mid. 
North,  south,  and  west,  in  that  Irvd  land. 

It  will  be  a  comfortable  light 
To  see  him  there  by  day  and  by  ni|^ ; 
For  Roprecht  the  Robber  many  a  year 
Had  kept  the  country  round  in  fiear. 

So  the  Frian  assisted,  by  tpedal  gracei. 
With  book  and  bell  to  the  fktal  place; 
And  he  wis  hang'd  on  the  triple  tree. 
With  as  much  honour  as  man  could  be. 


In  his  suit  of  irons  he  was  hung. 
They  sprinkled  him  then,  and  their  psahn  they  som 
And  turning  away  when  this  duty  was  paid. 
They  said  what  a  goodly  end  he  had  made. 

The  crowd  broke  up  and  went  their  way ; 
All  were  gone  by  the  close  of  day ; 
And  Roprecht  the  Robber  was  left  there 
Hanging  alone  in  the  moonlight  air. 

The  last  who  look*d  back  for  a  parting  alght. 
Beheld  him  there  in  the  dear  moonlight; 
But  the  first  who  look*d  when  the  morning  tkaott 
Saw  in  dismay  that  Roprecht  was  gone. 


ROPRECHT  THE  ROBBER. 

rAKT  n. 

Ths  stir  in  Cologne  is  greater  tonlay 
Than  all  the  bustle  of  yesterday ; 
Hundreds  and  thousands  went  out  to  see ; 
The  irons  and  chains,  as  welt  as  be. 
Were  gone,  but  the  rope  was  left  on  the  tree. 

A  wonderfiil  thing  I  for  erery  one  said 
He  had  hung  till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead ; 
And  on  the  gallows  was  seen,  flrom  noon 
Till  ten  o'clock,  in  the  light  of  the  moo& 

Moreover  the  Hangman  was  ready  to  iwrar 
He  had  done  bis  part  with  all  due  care ; 
And  that  certainly  better  hang*d  than  he 
No  one  ever  was,  or  ever  could  be. 

Neither  kith  nor  kin,  to  bear  him  away 
And  fimeral  rites  in  secret  pay. 
Had  he,  and  none  that  pains  would  take. 
With  risk  of  the  law,  for  a  stranger^  sake. 

So  'twas  thought,  because  he  had  died  so  weU, 
He  was  taken  away  by  miracle. 
But  would  he  again  alive  be  found  f 
Or  had  he  been  laid  in  holy  ground  f 

U  in  holy  ground  his  relics  were  laid. 
Some  marvdlous  sign  would  show,  they  said; 
If  restored  to  life,  a  Friar  be  would  bi^ 
Or  a  holy  Hermit  certainly. 
And  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
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Tluit  thus  it  vonld  prore  they  ooifld  not  doubt, 
,    Of  a  mm  wlioae  end  had  been  so  devout ; 
I   And  to  dtepntiiig  then  they  fell 

About  who  had  wrought  this  miracle. 

Had  the  Three  Kings  this  mercy  shown, 
Who  were  the  pride  and  honour  of  Cologne  ? 
Or  was  it  an  act  of  proper  grace, 
fyom  the  Army  of  Virgins  of  British  race. 
Who  were  also  the  glory  of  that  place  ? 

Pardon,  wme  sdd,  they  might  presume. 
Being  a  kingly  act,  flrom  the  Kings  must  come ; 
But  others  maintain  d  that  St  Ursula's  heart 
Would  sooner  be  moved  to  the  merclfhl  part 


I    M.  u«>«  ^«»  one  who  thought  this  aid  divine 
C^une  from  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
For  Boprecht  there  too  had  for  &vour  applied* 
Became  lUs  birth-place  was  on  that  side. 

To  DnsMldorff  then  the  praise  might  belong. 
And  its  Army  of  Martyrs,  ten  thousand  strong ; 
But  he  for  a  Dusseldortf  man  was  known. 
And  no  <me  would  listen  to  him  in  Cologne,     [own. 
Where  the  people  would  have  the  whole  wonder  their 

Tlie  THari,  who  helpM  hhn  to  die  so  well. 

Put  in  their  dafan  to  the  miracle ; 

Greater  things  than  this,  as  their  Annals  could  tell. 

The  stock  of  their  merits  for  sinfhl  men 

Had  done  befbre,  and  would  do  again. 

*Twa8  a  whole  week's  wonder  in  that  great  town. 
And  in  all  places,  up  the  river  and  down : 
But  a  greater  wonder  took  place  of  it  then. 
For  Boprecht  was  found  on  the  gallows  again  I 


BOPRECHT  THE  ROBBER. 

FART  III. 

With  that  the  whole  dty  flocked  out  to  see ; 
There  Bopivcht  was  on  the  triple  tree. 
Dead,  past  ail  doubt,  as  dead  could  be ; 
Bat  Ikcsh  he  was  as  if  spells  had  charmed  him, 
And  neither  wind  nor  weather  had  harm'd  him. 

While  the  mnltitode  stood  in  a  muse. 
One  said,  I  am  sure  he  was  hang'd  in  shoes  I 
In  this  the  Hangman  and  all  concurr'd ; 
Bat  now,  behold,  he  was  booted  and  spurr'd  1 

Plainly  therefore  it  was  to  be  seen, 
That  somewhere  on  horseback  he  had  been ; 
And  at  this  the  people  marvelled  more. 
Than  at  any  thing  which  had  happened  before. 

For  not  in  riding  trim  was  he 

When  Ik  diaappear*d  firom  the  triple  tree ; 

And  his  suit  of  irons  he  still  was  in. 

With  tlie  ctiDar  that  elipp'd  him  under  the  chin. 

With  that  this  second  thought  befell. 
That  periiapa  he  had  not  died  so  weU^ 
Nor  had  Saints  perform*d  the  miracle ; 
But  rather  there  was  cause  to  fear. 
That  the  ibul  Fiend  had  been  busy  here  I 


Roprecht  the  Robber  had  long  been  their  curse. 
And  hanging  had  only  made  him  worse ; 
For  bad  as  he  was  when  living,  they  said 
They  had  ntther  meet  him  aUve  than  dead. 

What  a  horse  must  it  be  which  he  had  ridden. 
No  earthly  beast  could  be  so  bestridden ; 
And  when  by  a  hell-horse  a  dead  rider  was  carried, 
The  whole  land  would  be  fearftilly  harried  1 

So  some  were  for  digging  a  pit  in  the  place, 
And  burying  him  there  with  a  stone  on  his  face ; 
And  that  hard  on  his  body  the  earth  should  be  pressed. 
And  exorcists  be  sent  for  to  lay  him  at  rest 

But  others,  whose  knowledge  was  greater,  opined 
That  this  corpse  was  too  strong  to  be  confined ; 
No  weight  of  earth  which  they  could  lay 
Would  hold  him  down  a  single  day. 
If  he  chose  to  get  up  and  ride  away. 

There  was  no  keeping  Vampires  under  ground ; 
And  bad  as  a  Vampire  he  might  be  found, 
Pests  against  whom  it  was  understood 
Exorcism  never  had  done  any  good. 

But  fire,  they  said,  had  been  proved  to  be 
The  only  Infidlible  remedy; 
So  they  were  for  burning  the  body  outright. 
Which  would  put  a  stop  to  his  riding  by  night 

Others  were  for  searching  the  mystery  out. 
And  setting  a  guard  the  gallows  about. 
Who  should  keep  a  careful  watch,  and  see 
Whether  Witch  or  DevU  it  might  be 
That  helped  him  down  from  the  triple  tree. 

For  that  there  were  Witches  in  the  land. 
Was  what  all  by  this  might  understand ; 
And  they  must  not  let  the  occasion  slip 
For  detecting  that  cursed  fellowship. 

Some  were  for  this,  and  some  for  that, 
And  some  they  could  not  tell  for  what : 
And  never  was  such  commotion  known 
In  that  great  dty  of  Cologne. 


ROPRECHT  THE  ROBBER. 

PART   IV. 

PirrxR  Skote  was  a  boor  of  good  renown. 
Who  dwelt  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  town: 
And  he,  while  the  people  were  all  in  debate. 
Went  quietly  in  at  the  dty  gate. 

For  Father  Ki^t  he  sought  about. 
His  confessor,  till  he  found  him  out ; 
But  the  Father  Confessor  wonder*d  to  see 
The  old  man,  and  what  his  errand  might  be. 

The  good  Priest  did  not  wonder  less 
When  Pieter  said  he  was  come  to  confess ; 
"  Why,  Pieter,  how  can  this  be  so  ? 
I  confessed  thee,  some  ten  days  ago ! 
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SOUTHETS  WORKS. 


"  Thy  consdence,  methinks,  may  be  ^reU  at  THt, 

An  honest  man  among  the  best ; 

I  would  that  all  my  flock,  like  thee, 

Kept  dear  accounts  with  Heayen  and  me  !** 

Always  before,  without  oonftuton. 

Being  sure  of  easy  absolution, 

Pieter  his  little  dips  had  8unun*d ; 

But  he  hesitated  now,  and  he  haw'd,  and  hiimm*d. 

And  something  so  strange  the  Father  saw 
In  Pieter*8  looks,  and  his  hum  and  his  haw. 
That  he  began  to  doubt  it  was  something  more 
Than  a  trifle  omitted  in  last  week*s  score. 

At  length  it  came  out,  that  in  the  aflldr 
Of  Roprecht  the  Bobber  he  had  some  share ; 
The  Confessor  then  gave  a  start  in  fear — 
"  God  grant  there  have  been  no  withcraft  here  I" 

Pieter  Snoye,  who  was  looking  down. 

With  something  between  a  smile  and  a  fh>wn. 

Felt  that  suspicion  move  his  bile. 

And  looked  up  with  more  of  a  frown  than  a  smile. 

"  Fifty  years  I,  Pieter  Snoye, 
Have  lived  in  this  country,  man  and  boy. 
And  have  always  paid  the  Church  her  due, 
And  kept  short  scores  with  Heaven  and  you. 

"  The  Devn  himself  though  Devil  he  be. 
Would  not  dare  impute  that  sin  to  me ; 
He  might  charge  me  as  well  with  heresy: 
And  if  he  did,  here.  In  this  place, 
I'd  call  him  liar,  and  spit  in  his  tact ! 


i>* 


The  Father,  he  saw,  cast  a  gracious  eye 
When  he  heard  him  thus  the  Devil  defy; 
The  wrath,  of  which  he  had  eased  his  mind. 
Left  a  comfortable  sort  of  warmth  behind, 

Like  what  a  cheerftil  cup  will  impart. 
In  a  social  hour,  to  an  honest  man's  heart: 
And  he  added,  "  For  all  the  witchcraft  here^ 
I  shall  presently  make  that  matter  clear. 

"Though  I  am,  as  you  very  well  know,  Father  K^f, 
A  peaceable  man,  and  keep  clear  of  strife. 
It's  a  queerish  business  that  now  I*ve  been  in ; 
But  I  cant  say  that  it^  much  of  a  sin. 

**  However,  it  needs  must  be  oonfes8*d. 

And  as  it  will  set  this  people  at  rest. 

To  come  with  it  at  once  was  best : 

Moreover,  if  I  delayed,  I  thought 

That  some  might  perhaps  into  trouble  be  brought 

"  Under  the  seal  I  tell  it  you, 

And  you  will  judge  what  is  best  to  do. 

That  no  hurt  to  roe  and  my  son  may  ensue. 

No  earthly  harm  have  we  intended. 

And  what  was  ill  done,  has  been  well  mended. 

"  I  and  my  son  Piet  Pietersioon, 

Were  returning  home  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

From  this  good  city  of  Cologne, 

On  the  night  of  the  execution  day; 

And  hard  by  the  gibbet  was  our  way. 


**  About  midnight  it  was  we  were  passing  by. 
My  son,  Piet  Pietersioon,  and  I, 
When  we  heard  a  moaning  as  we  came  near. 
Which  made  us  quake  at  flist  for  fear. 

«<  But  the  moaning  was  presently  heard  agadn. 
And  we  knew  it  was  nothing  ghostly  then ; 
*Lonl  help  us,  father  1'  Piet  Pieterszoon  said, 
*  Boprecht,  fbr  certain,  is  not  dead  I* 

<«  So  under  the  gallows  our  cart  we  drlve^ 
And,  sure  enough,  the  man  was  alive  ; 
Because  of  the  irons  that  he  was  in. 
He  was  hanging,  not  by  the  neck,  but  the  chin. 

**  The  reason  why  things  had  got  th«  wiong^ 
Was,  that  the  rope  had  been  left  too  long ; 
The  Hangman's  flrott — a  clumsy  rogue. 
He  is  not  fit  to  hang  a  dog. 

**  Now  Roprecht,  as  long  as  the  people  were  there. 

Never  stirr'd  hand  or  foot  in  the  air ; 

But  when  at  last  he  was  left  alone. 

By  that  time  so  much  of  his  strength  was  gone. 

That  he  oouM  do  little  more  than  groan. 

"  Piet  and  I  had  been  sitting  it  out. 
Till  a  latish  hour,  at  a  christening  bout ; 
And  perhaps  we  were  rash,  as  you  may  think* 
And  a  little  soft  or  so,  fbr  drink. 


*<FAther  K^f,  we  could  not  bear 
To  leave  him  hanging  in  misery  there  ; 
And  'twas  an  act  of  mercy,  I  cannot  but 
To  get  him  down,  and  take  him  away. 


**  And,  as  you  know,  all  people  said 
What  a  goodly  end  that  day  he  had  made ; 
So  we  thought  for  certain.  Father  K^f^ 
That  if  he  were  saved  he  would  mend  his  life. 

**  My  son,  Piet  Pietemoon,  and  I, 
We  took  him  down,  seeing  none  was  nigh ; 
And  we  took  off  his  suit  of  irons  with  care. 
When  we  got  him  home,  and  we  hid  him  tfacie» 

"  The  secret,  as  you  may  guess,  was  known 
To  Alit,  my  wife,  but  to  her  alone ; 
And  never  sick  man,  I  dare  aver. 
Was  better  tended  than  he  was  by  her. 

"  Good  advice,  moreover,  as  good  oould  be. 
He  had  flnom  Alit  my  wife,  and  me ; 
And  no  one  could  promise  fklrer  than  he : 
So  that  we  and  Piet  Pieterssoon  our  son. 
Thought  that  we  a  very  good  deed  had  done. 

**  You  may  well  think  we  laughed  In  onr  sleeve. 
At  what  the  people  then  seem'd  to  believe  ; 
Queer  enough  it  was  to  hear  them  say, 
That  the  Three  Kings  took  Boprecht  away: 

<*  Or  that  St.  Ursula,  who  is  in  bliss. 
With  her  Army  of  Virgins  had  done  this: 
The  Three  Kings  and  St.  Ursula,  too, 
I  warrant,  had  something  better  to  do. 
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**  Piet  Pfetemoon  my  son,  and  I, 
We  beard  them  talk  as  we  ttood  by. 
And  Plet  knk'd  at  me  with  a  comical  eye. 
We  tliougbt  them  ftwla,  but,  as  you  shall  see, 
Not  oivcr-wise  ourselves  were  we. 


M 


I 


1 


I 


For  I  must  tell  you.  Father  RUf, 
That  when  we  told  this  to  AUt  my  wife. 
She  at  fhe  notion  perk'd  up  with  delight. 
And  said  she  beUeyed  the  people  were  right 


^  Had  not  Boprecht  put  in  the  Saints  his  hope, 
And  who  but  they  should  have  loosen'd  the  rope. 
When  they  saw  that  no  one  could  intend 
To  make  at  the  gallows  a  better  end  ? 

**  Tea,  she  said,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
That  there  must  have  been  a  miracle  here ; 
And  we  had  the  happiness  to  be  in  it, 
Harlzig  been  brought  there  Just  at  the  minute. 

**  Aod  therefore  it  would  become  us  to  make 
An  offering  for  this  favour's  sake 
To  the  Three  Kings  and  the  Virgins  too, 
Since  we  could  not  tell  to  which  it  was  due. 

<'For  greater  honour  there  could  be  none 

Than  what  in  this  business  the  Saints  had  done 

To  OS  and  Piet  Fieterssoon  our  son  ; 

She  talked  me  o^rer.  Father  K^f, 

With  that  tongue  of  hers,  did  Alit  my  wife. 


,   *' Lord,  forgive  us !  as  if  the  Saints  would  deign 
'   To  come  and  help  such  a  rogue  In  grain  ; 

When  the  only  mercy  the  case  could  admit 
,   Would  have  been  to  make  his  halter  fit  I 


**That  would  have  made  one  hanging  do. 

In  hapgj  season  for  him  too, 

When  he  was  in  a  proper  cue ; 

And  have  saved  some  work,  as  you  will  see. 

To  my  son  Piet  Pieterssoon,  and  me. 


'   **  Well,  Fkther,  we  kept  him  at  bed  and  board. 
Till  his  neck  was  cured  and  his  strength  restored ; 
And  we  should  have  sent  him  off  this  day 
With  something  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

"But  this  wicked  Boprecht,  what  did  he  ? 
Though  he  had  been  saved  thus  merciftiUy ; 
Hanging  had  done  him  so  little  good. 
That  he  took  to  his  old  ways  as  soon  as  he  could. 

«•  Last  night,  when  we  were  all  asleep, 
Out  of  his  bed  did  this  gallows-bird  creep» 
Viet  P1etersaoon*s  boots  and  spurs  he  put  on, 
And  stole  my  best  hone,  and  away  he  was  gone  t 

**  How  Alit,  my  wife,  did  not  sleep  so  hard. 
But  she  hard  the  horse's  feet  in  the  yard ; 
And  when  she  Jogg'd  me,  and  bade  me  awake^ 
My  mind  misgave  me  as  soon  as  she  spake. 

*«  To  the  window  my  good  woman  went. 
And  wateh'd  which  way  his  coune  he  bent ; 
And  In  such  time  as  a  pipe  can  be  lit. 
Our  horses  were  ready  wtth  bridle  and  bit 


**  Away,  as  tut  as  we  could  hie. 

We  went,  Piet  Pietensoon  and  I ; 

And  still  on  the  plain  we  had  him  In  sight ; 

The  moon  did  not  shine  for  nothing  that  night. 

"  Knowing  the  ground,  and  riding  fkst. 

We  came  up  with  him  at  last. 

And — would  you  believe  it  ?  Father  K^f, 

The  ungrateftil  wretch  would  have  taken  my  life. 

If  he  had  not  miss'd  his  stroke,  with  a  knii^  I 

**  The  struggle  in  no  long  time  was  done. 
Because,  you  know,  we  were  two  to  one ; 
But  yet  all  our  strength  we  were  fain  to  try, 
Piet  Fieterssoon  my  son,  and  L 

"  When  we  had  got  him  on  the  ground. 
We  fastened  his  hands,  and  his  legs  we  bound; 
And  across  the  horse  we  laid  him  then. 
And  brought  him  back  to  the  house  again. 

**  <  We  have  robbed  the  gallows  and  that  was  ill  done  I' 

Said  I,  to  Piet  Fieterssoon  my  son ; 

'  And  restitution  we  must  make 

To  that  same  gallows,  for  Justice*  sake.* 

**In  his  suit  of  irons  the  rogue  we  array'd. 
And  once  again  in  the  cart  he  was  laid ! 
Night  not  yet  so  far  was  spent. 
But  there  was  time  enough  for  our  intent ; 
And  back  to  the  triple  tree  we  went 

'*  His  own  rope  was  ready  there  ; 

To  measure  the  length  we  took  good  care ; 

And  the  Job  which  the  .bungling  Hangman  begun. 

This  time,  I  thbik,  was  properly  done. 

By  me  and  Piet  Fieterssoon  my  son." 


THE  YOUNQ  DRAGON. 


The  legend  on  which  this  poem  ii  founded  li  related  In  the 
**  Yids  y  HsMlIas  del  Gran  TamorUn,  eon  la  Descripcion 
de  las  Tierraa  de  su  Imperlo  7  Sellorio,  etcrlta  por  Ruy 
Oonsalei  de  ClavUot  Camarero  dd  10117  alto  7  Poderoto 
Sefior  Don  Enrique,  Teroero  detCe  Nombre,  Re7  de  Cas- 
tilla  7  de  Leon ;  con  un  Itinerario  de  lo  Suoedldo  en  la 
Bml>s)ada,  que  por  dicho  Sefior  el  Rey  hiao  al  dlcho  Prin- 
cipe, llanado  por  otro  Nombre  Tamurt>ec,  Afio  del  Nad- 
miento  de  1403." 

The  ambasiadors  had  leen  at  Conitantinople,  In  the  Church 
of  St.  John  of  the  Stone,  "  el  braso  Isquierdo  de  Sant  Juan 
Baptlita ;  el  qual  braio  era  de  so  el  ombro  a7uso  fkcta  en  la 
mano.  E  este  braso  to6  qoamado,  6  non  tenia  salro  el  cuero 
6  el  hueao,  6  i  las  co7unturas  del  codo  ft  de  la  mano  estaba 
guamecida  de  oro  con  ptedras."  The7  then  went  to  a 
church  of  our  Lady,  called  Peribelico,  "  6  aqul  hi  esU 
Iglesia  estaba  el  otra  braso  del  blenaventurado  Sant  Juan 
Baptista,  el  qual  fu6  mostrado  &  los  dlchos  Embi^adoret ; 
el  qual  braso  era  el  derecho,  7  era  deide  el  codo  ayuso  000 
su  mano ;  6  estaba  blen  fresco  %  sano ;  6  como  qulera  que 
dicen  que  todo  el  cuerpo  del  bienaTenturado  Sant  Juan 
Uxi  que  mado,  salto  el  un  dedo  de  la  mano  derecha  con  que 
seflalo  quando  dixo,  Eree  Agmmt  Dei,  todo  este  dicho 
braso  estaba  sano  sepm  alii  peresdd:  estaha  engastonado 


con  unu  Tergal  deoro  ddgidat,  jIUlaichds  el  dedopolgar; 
J  U  raion  que  loe  Monges  decUn  porque  fidletcU  aquel 
dedo  de  alli,  en  e«U :  Dedan  que  ea  la  ciudad  de  An- 
tlochia,  al  tiempo  que  en  ella  avla  idolatrat,  que  andaba  en 
§1  una  figura  de  Dragon,  fi  que  arian  por  coitumbre  lot  de 
la  ciudad  de  dar  cada  aflo  i  comer  i  aquel  Dragon  una  per- 
sona. B  qui  echaban  i uertes  i  qual  caeria ;  i  que  aquel  4 
qulen  cala,  que  non  pudieie  escuiar  que  lo  non  oomieie 
aquel  Dragon.  La  qual  tuerte  dls  que  cayd  en  aquel 
tiempo  £  una  4}a  de  un  ome  boeno,  £  que  quando  vido  que 
non  podia  eacusar  de  dar  lu  QJa  ft  aquel  Dragon,  que  oro 
gran  cuita  en  lu  coraion,  k  que  cum  dolor  de  la  Qja,  que  se 
Aiera  ft  una  Iglesta  de  Monget  Chrittianoe,  que  entonoei  en 
la  dlcha  ciudad  aiia,  6  dlxo  ft  loi  Monges  que  i^  aria  oido 
algunas  Teces,  que  Dios  aTia  fecho  mucbos  milagros  por 
Sent  Juan ;  por  ende  que  (1  querla  creer  que  era  Terdad,  k 
adorar  en  aquel  braao  suyo  que  alii  tenian.  E  demand61e 
merced  que  entre  los  otros  milagros  que  Dios  nuestro 
Sellor  avia  mostrado  por  €1,  que  quisiere  agora  Cicerle 
meroed  de  mostrar  este,  §  fidese  como  lu  flja  non  murlese 
tan  mala  muerte,  oomo  era  comida  de  aquella  flera,  k  la 
llbrase  de  aquel  peligro:  %  que  los  Monges  aviendo  com- 
pasion  d£l|  que  le  mostraron  el  dicho  brazo,  6  que  fil  que 
ftncftra  los  hino^os  por  lo  adorar ;  k  que  con  dolor  de  la  fljia 
que  travftra  con  los  dlentes  del  dedo  pulgar  de  la  mano  dd 
Sancto  glorioso,  6  que  ge  lo  arrancftra  £  llevftra  en  su  boca, 
que  los  Monges  non  lo  vieron,  k  que  quando  quisleron  dar 
la  doncella  al  Dragon,  que  &.  que  abrid  la  voca  por  la 
comer,  £  que  ti  entonces  qui  le  Ians6  el  dedo  del  Men- 
aventurado  Sent  Juan  Baptista  en  la  boca,  k  que  rebento 
luego  el  Dragon,  que  fti6  un  gran  milagro ;  §  que  aquel 
ome  que  se  GonTirti6  ft  le  F£  de  nuestro  Senor  Jesu 
CbcUto."— Pp.&3,54. 


rART   1. 

PirBT&iAN  was  a  Pagan, 

An  easy-hearted  man. 
And  Pagan  sure  he  thought  to  end 

As  Pagan  he  began ; 
Thought  he,  the  one  must  needs  be  true. 
The  old  Bellgion,  or  the  new. 

And  therefore  nothing  care  I ; 
I  call  Diana  the  Divine ; 
My  daughter  worships  at  the  shrine 

Of  the  Christian  Goddess,  Mary. 

In  this  uncertain  matter 

If  I  the  wrong  course  take, 
Mary  to  me  will  mercy  show 

For  my  Marana*s  sake. 
If  I  am  right,  and  Dian  bend 
Her  dreadful  bow,  or  Phoebus  send 

His  shafts  abroad  for  slaughter. 
Safe  ftom  their  arrows  shall  I  be 
And  the  twin  Deities  for  me 

Will  spare  my  dear-loved  daughter. 

If  every  one  in  Antioch 

Had  reasoned  in  this  strain. 
It  never  would  have  raised  alann 

In  Satan's  dark  domain. 
But  Mary's  Image  every  day 
Looks  down  on  crowds  who  come  to  pray ; 

Her  votaries  never  fiUter : 
While  Dian*s  temple  is  so  bare, 
That  unless  her  Priestess  take  good  care. 

She  will  have  a  gras»-green  altar. 


Perceiving  this,  the  old  DiagOD 

Inflamed  with  anger  grew; 
Earthquakes  and  Plagues  were  cuumiun  iHi, 

There  needed  something  new ; 
Some  vengeance  so  severe  and  stnngc 
That  forepast  times  in  all  their  range 

With  no  portent  could  match  It : 
So  for  himself  a  nest  he  made. 
And  in  that  nest  an  egg  he  laM, 

And  down  he  sate  to  hatch  It 

He  built  it  by  the  fountain 

Of  Phlegethoa*8  red  flood. 
In  the  innermost  abyss,  the  place 

Of  central  solitude ; 
Of  adanumtine  blocks  unhewn. 
With  lava  scoria  intentrewn. 

The  sole  material  fitting ; 
With  amianthhe  lined  the  nest. 
And  Incombustible  asbest. 

To  bear  the  flery  sitting. 

There  with  malignant  patience 

He  sate  in  fell  despite. 
Till  this  dracontine  cockatrice 

Should  break  its  way  to  light 
Meantime  his  angry  heart  to  cheer. 
He  thought  that  all  this  while  no  ~ 

The  Antiocheans  stood  in. 
Of  what  on  deadliest  vengeance  bent 
With  imperturbable  intent 

He  there  for  them  was  blooding. 

The  months  of  incnbatkm 

At  length  were  dul^  past. 
And  now  the  infernal  Dragon-diick 

Hath  burst  its  shell  at  last; 
At  which  long-look*d-for  sight  enrspt. 
For  Joy  the  father  Dragon  dapt 

His  braaen  wings  like  thunder. 
So  loudly  that  the  mighty  sound 
Was  like  an  earthquake  felt  around 

And  aU  above  and  under. 

The  diabolic  youngling 

Came  out  no  callow  birth. 
Puling,  defenceless,  blind  and  weak. 

Like  bird  or  beast  of  earth; 
Or  man,  most  hdpteas  thing  of  all 
That  fly,  or  swim,  or  creep,  or  crawl; 

But  in  his  perfect  figure; 
His  horns,  his  dreadfiil  tail,  his  tlini, 
Scales,  teeth,  and  daws,  and  eveiy  thing 

Complete  and  in  thdr  vigour. 

The  Old  Dragon  was  delighted. 

And  proud  withal  to  see 
In  what  perfection  he  had  hatched 

ms  hellish  progeny ; 
And  round  and  round,  with  fold  on  ioU, 
His  tail  about  the  imp  he  roU'd 

In  fond  and  dose  enlaccment ; 
And  neck  round  neck  with  many  a  tan 
He  coil*d,  which  was,  you  may  discenw 

Their  manner  of  embraccmeBt 
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THE  YOUNG  DRAGON. 
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A  Toici  was  beard  in  Antiocb, 

Whence  utter'd  none  could  know, 
Bat  ftom  their  sleep  it  waken'd  all, 

Proclaiming  Woe,  woe,  woe  I 
It  aoanded  here,  it  sounded  there. 
Within,  without,  and  every  where, 

A  terror  and  a  warning ; 
Repeated  thrice  the  dreadful  word 
Bsr  every  living  soul  was  heard 

Before  the  hour  of  morning. 

And  In  the  air  a  rushing 

Paas'd  over,  in  the  night ; 
And  as  it  paasM,  there  pass'd  with  it 

A  meteoric  liglit ; 
The  blind  that  piercing  light  intense 
Fdt  In  their  long  seal'd  visual  sense, 

With  sudden  short  sensation: 
The  deaf  that  rushing  in  the  sky 
Could  hear,  and  that  portentous  cry 

Beach'd  them  with  consternation. 

The  astonished  Antiocheans 

Impatiently  await 
The  break  of  day,  not  knowing  when 

Or  wbat  migbt  be  their  &te. 
Alas  I  what  then  the  people  hear, 
Only  with  certitude  of  fear 

Tlieir  sinking  hearts  aiflrigbted ; 
For  in  the  fertile  vale  below. 
Came  news  that,  in  that  night  of  woe, 

A  Dragon  had  alighted. 


It  was  no  earthly  monster 

In  Libyan  deserts  nurst ; 
Nor  had  the  Lema  lake  sent  forth 

This  winged  worm  accurst; 
The  Old  Dragon's  own  laid  egg  was  this. 
The  fierce  Toung  Dragon  of  the  abyss, 

Who  firom  the  fiery  fountain, 
Thxoagh  earth's  concavities  that  night 
Had  made  his  way,  and  taken  flight 

Oat  of  a  burning  mountain. 

A  voice  that  went  before  him 

The  cry  of  woe  preferr'd ; 
The  motion  of  his  brasen  wings 

Was  wbat  the  deaf  had  heard ; 
The  flashing  of  his  eyes,  that  light 
The  which  upon  their  inward  right 

The  blind  had  felt  astounded ; 
What  wonder  then,  when  fh>m  the  wall 
They  saw  him  in  the  vale,  if  all 

With  terror  were  confounded. 

Compand  to  that  strong  armour 

Of  scales  which  he  was  in. 
The  hide  of  a  rhinoceros 

Was  like  a  buly*s  sUn. 
A  battering  ram  might  play  in  vain 
Upon  his  head,  with  might  and  main. 


Though  fifty  men  had  work'd  it ; 
And  ftom  his  tail  they  saw  him  fling 
Out,  like  a  rocket,  a  long  sting. 

When  he  for  pastime  Jerk*d  it. 

To  whom  of  Gods  or  Heroes 

Should  they  for  aid  apply  ? 
Where  should  they  look  for  succour  now. 

Or  whither  should  they  fly? 
For  now  no  Demigods  were  found 
Like  those  whose  deathless  deeds  abound 

In  ancient  song  and  story ; 
No  Hercules  was  then  on  earth. 
Nor  yet  of  her  SLGeoige's  birth 

Could  Cappadoda  glory. 

And  even  these  against  him 

Had  found  their  strength  but  small ; 
He  could  have  swallowed  Hercules, 

Club,  lion-skin,  and  all. 
Tea  had  St.  George  himself  been  there 
Upon  the  fiercest  steed  that  e*er 

To  battle  bore  bestrlder. 
This  dreadful  Dragon  in  his  might. 
One  mouthful  only,  and  one  bite. 

Had  made  of  horse  and  rider. 

They  see  how  unavailing 

All  human  force  must  prove  ; 
Oh  might  their  earnest  prayers  obtain 

Protection  firom  above  1 
The  ChrisUans  sought  our  Lady's  shrine 
To  invocate  her  aid  divine  ; 

And,  with  a  like  emotion. 
The  Pagans  on  that  fearful  day 
Took  to  Diana's  fane  their  way. 

And  ofFer'd  their  devotion. 

But  there  the  offended  Goddess 

Beheld  them  with  a  frown ; 
The  indignant  altar  heaved  itself 

And  shook  their  offerings  down ; 
The  Priestess  with  a  deathlike  hue 
Pale  as  the  marble  Image  grew. 

The  marble  Image  redden'd ; 
And  these  poor  suppliants  at  the  sight 
Felt  in  fresh  access  of  affMght 

Their  hearts  within  them  deaden'd. 

Behold  the  marble  eyeballs 

With  life  and  motion  shine  ! 
And  fh>m  the  moving  marble  lips 

There  comes  a  voice  divine. 
A  demon  voice,  by  all  the  crowd 
Distinctly  heard,  nor  low,  nor  loud. 

But  deep  and  clear  and  thrilling ; 
And  carrying  to  the  soul  such  dread 
That  they  perforce  must  what  it  said 

Obey,  however  unwilling. 

Hear  I  hearl  it  said,  ye  people  I 

The  ancient  Ckxis  have  sent 
In  anger  for  your  long  neglect 

This  signal  punishment 
To  mortal  Maxy  vows  were  paid. 
And  prayers  preferr'd,  and  offerings  made ; 
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Our  temples  were  deserted ; 
Now  when  our  vengeance  makes  ye  wise 
Unto  your  proper  Deities 

In  fear  ye  have  reverted  1 

Hear  now  the  dreadftd  Judgement 

For  this  which  ye  have  dune, 
The  infernal  Dragon  will  devour 

Your  daughters,  one  by  one ; 
A  Christian  Virgin  every  day 
Te  must  present  him  for  his  prey, 

With  garlands  deck'd,  as  meet  Is : 
That  with  the  Christians  he  begins 
Is  what,  in  mercy  to  your  sins 

Te  owe  to  my  entreaties. 

Whether,  if  to  my  worship 

Te  now  continue  true, 
I  may,  when  these  are  all  consumed. 

Avert  the  ill  fh>m  you : 
That  on  the  Ancient  Gods  depends, 
If  they  be  made  once  more  your  friends 

By  your  sincere  repentance : 
But  for  the  present,  no  delay ; 
Cast  lots  among  ye,  and  obey 

The  inexorable  sentence. 


THE  TOUNG  DRAGON, 

PART   III. 

Though  to  the  Pagan  priesthood 

A  triumph  this  might  seem. 
Few  ftroilies  there  were  who  thus 

Could  in  their  grief  misdeem ; 
For  oft  in  those  distracted  days, 
Parent  and  child  went  dilftrent  ways. 

The  sister  and  the  brother ; 
And  when  in  spirit  moved,  the  wife 
Chose  one  reUgious  course  of  life, 

The  husband  took  the  other. 

Therefore  in  every  household 

Was  seen  the  &ce  of  fear ; 
They  who  were  safe  themselves,  exposed 

In  those  whom  they  held  dear. 
The  lists  are  made,  and  in  the  urn 
The  names  are  placed  to  wait  their  turn 

For  this  fiir  worse  than  slaughter ; 
And  from  that  fatal  urn,  the  first 
Drawn  for  this  dreadful  death  accurst 

Was  of  Plthyrian's  daughter. 

With  Christian-like  composure 

ICarana  heard  her  lot. 
And  though  her  countenance  at  first 

Grew  pale,  she  trembled  not 
Not  for  herself  the  Virgin  grieved ; 
She  knew  in  whom  she  had  believed. 

Knew  that  a  crown  of  glory 
In  Heaven  would  recompense  her  worth. 
And  her  good  name  remain  on  earth 

The  theme  of  sacred  story. 

Her  fears  were  for  her  fkther. 
How  he  should  bear  this  grief. 

Poor  wretched  heathen,  if  he  stlU 
Beroain*d  in  misbelief; 


Her  looks  amid  the  multitade. 

Who  struck  with  deep  compaaaloo  stood. 

Are  seeking  for  Pithyrian  : 
He  cannot  bear  to  meet  her  eye. 
Where  goest  thou  ?  whither  wouldst  tboo  fly. 

Thou  miserable  Syrian  7 

Hath  sudden  hope  inspired  him. 

Or  is  it  in  despair 
That  through  the  throng  he  made  his  wiy 

And  sped  he  knew  not  where  ? 
For  how  could  he  the  sight  sustain 
When  now  the  sacrificial  train 

Inhumanly  surround  her ! 
How  bear  to  see  her  when  with  flowen 
From  rosiers  and  fh>m  jasmine  bowen 

They  like  a  victim  crown*d  her  I 

He  knew  not  why  nor  whither 

So  i^t  he  hurried  thence. 
But  felt  like  one  possess'd  by  some 

Controlling  influence, 
Nor  tum'd  he  to  Diana's  ftne. 
Inly  assured  that  prayers  were  vain 

If  made  for  such  protection ; 
His  pagan  iklth  he  now  forgot. 
And  the  wild  way  he  took  was  not 

His  own,  but  Heaven's  direction. 

He  who  had  never  enter'd 

A  Christian  church  till  thcn» 
Except  In  idle  mood  proftne 

To  view  the  ways  of  men. 
Now  to  a  Christian  church  made  stni|)it, 
And  hastened  through  its  open  gate, 

By  his  good  Angel  guided. 
And  thinking,  though  he  knew  not  why. 
That  there  some  blessed  Power  on  hi^ 

Had  help  for  him  provided. 

Vnmy  he  look*d  about  him 

On  many  a  form  divine. 
Whose  Image  o'er  its  altar  stood. 

And  many  a  sculptured  shrine. 
In  which  believers  might  behold 
Belies  more  precious  than  the  gold 

And  Jewels  which  encased  them. 
With  palnftil  search  from  far  and  Dear 
Brought  to  be  venerated  here 

Where  piety  had  placed  them. 

There  stood  the  Virgin  Mother 

Crown'd  with  a  starry  wreath. 
And  there  the  awefiil  Cnidflx, 

Appeared  to  bleed  and  breathe ; 
Martyrs  to  whom  their  palm  is  given. 
And  sainted  Maids  who  now  in  HeaTcn 

With  glory  are  invested : 
Glancing  o'er  these  his  rapid  eye 
Toward  one  image  that  stood  nigh 

Was  drawn,  and  there  it  retted. 

The  countenance  that  fix*d  him 

Was  of  a  sun-burnt  mien. 
The  tact  was  like  a  Prophets  flee 

Inspired,  but  yet  serene ; 
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His  arms  md  legs  and  feet  were  bare ; 
Tbe  raiment  was  of  camel's  hair. 

That,  loosely  hanging  round  him, 
FeD  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knee ; 
And  round  the  loins,  though  elsewhere  free, 

A  leathern  girdle  bound  him. 

With  his  right  arm  uplifted 

The  great  Precursor  stood. 
Thus  represented  to  the  life 

In  carved  and  painted  wood. 
Belofw  the  real  arm  was  laid 
Within  a  crjrstal  shrine  diaplay*d 

For  public  yeneration ; 
Not  now  of  flesh  and  blood, . .  but  bone» 
Sinews,  and  shrivelled  skin  alone. 

In  ghastly  preservation. 

Moved  by  a  secret  impulse 

Which  he  could  not  withstand, 
LiCt  me,  Pithyrian  cried,  adore 

That  blessed  arm  and  hand  1 
Thitf  day,  this  miserable  day, 
Mj  pagan  fisdth  I  put  away. 

Allure  it  and  abhor  it ; 
And  in  the  Saints  I  put  my  trust, 
And  in  the  Cross  ;  and,  if  I  must, 

Will  die  a  Martyr  for  it 

This  is  the  arm  whose  succour 

Heaven  brings  me  here  to  seek  I 
Oh  let  me  press  it  to  my  lips. 

And  so  its  aid  bespeak  t 
A  strong  faith  makes  me  now  presume 
That  when  to  this  unhappy  doom 

A  hellish  power  hath  brought  her. 
The  heavenly  hand  whose  mortal  mold 
I  hmnbly  worship,  will  unfold 

Its  strength,  and  save  my  daughter. 

The  Sacristan  with  wonder 

And  pity  heard  his  prayer. 
And  placed  the  relic  in  his  hand 

As  he  knelt  humbly  there. 
Bight  thankfully  the  kneeling  man 
To  that  confiding  Sacristan 

Betttm*d  it,  after  kissing ; 
And  he  vrithin  its  crystal  shrine 
Replaced  the  precious  arm  divine, 

Kor  saw  that  aught  was  missing. 


THE  TOimO  DRAGON. 
rAaT  IV. 

Ob  piety  audacious  1 

Oh  boldness  of  belief ! 
Ob  sacrilegious  force  of  foith. 

That  then  inspired  the  thief! 
Oh  wonderful  extent  of  love. 
That  Saints  enthroned  in  bliss  above 

Should  bear  such  profimation. 
And  not  by  some  immediate  act. 
Striking  the  offender  in  the  fkct. 

Prevent  the  perpetration  I 


But  sure  the  Saint  that  impulse 

Himself  flrom  Heaven  had  sent. 
In  mercy  predetermining 

The  marvellous  event; 
So  inconceivable  a  thought, 
Seeming  with  such  Irreverence  fhiught 

Could  else  have  no  beginning ; 
Nor  else  might  such  a  deed  be  done. 
As  then  Pithyrian  ventured  on, 

Tet  had  no  fiear  of  sinning. 

Not  as  that  Church  he  entered 

Did  he  fh)m  it  depart. 
Like  one  bewildered  by  his  grief, 

But  confident  at  heart ; 
Triumphantly  he  went  his  way 
And  bore  the  Holy  Thumb  away. 

Elated  with  his  plunder ; 
That  Holy  Thumb  which  well  he  knew 
Could  pierce  the  Dragon  through  and  through, 

Like  Jupiter's  own  thunder. 

Meantime  was  meek  Marana 

For  sacrifice  array'd, 
And  now  in  sad  procession  forth 

They  led  the  flower-crown'd  Maid. 
Of  this  infernal  triumph  vain. 
The  Pagan  Priests  precede  the  train. 

Oh  hearts  devoid  of  pity ! 
And  to  behold  the  abhorr'd  event. 
At  far  or  nearer  distance  went 

The  whole  of  that  great  city* 

The  Christians  go  to  succour 

The  suffisrer  with  their  prayers. 
The  Pagans  to  a  spectacle 

Which  dreadfully  declares. 
In  this  their  over-ruling  hour. 
Their  Gods*  abominable  power  s 

Tet  not  without  emotion 
Of  grief,  and  horror,  and  remorse, 
And  natural  piety,  whose  force 

Prevaird  o*er  fedse  devotion. 

The  walls  and  towers  are  cluster*d. 

And  every  hill  and  height 
That  overlooks  the  vale,  is  throng'd 

For  this  accursed  sight 
Why  art  thou  Joyftd,  thou  green  Earth? 
Wherefore,  ye  happy  Birds,  your  mirth 

Are  ye  in  carols  voicing? 
And  thou,  O  Sun,  in  yon  blue  sky 
How  canst  thou  hold  thy  course  on  high 

This  day,  as  if  rcgoicing  ? 

Already  the  procession 

Hath  pass*d  the  city  gate. 
And  now  along  the  vale  it  moves 

With  solemn  pace  sedate. 
And  now  the  spot  before  them  Ues 
Where  waiting  for  his  promised  prize 

The  Dragon's  chosen  haunt  is ; 
Blacken'd  beneath  his  blasting  feet. 
Though  yesterday  a  green  retreat 

Beside  the  clear  Orontes. 
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There  the  prooesgion  halted ; 

The  Prietts  on  either  hand 
Pividing  then,  a  long  amy. 

In  order  took  their  stand. 
Midway  between,  the  Maid  Is  left 
Alone,  of  human  aid  bereft : 

The  Dragon  now  hath  spied  her ; 
But  in  that  moment  of  most  need, 
Arriving  breathless  with  his  speed* 

Her  Father  stood  beside  her. 

On  came  the  Dragon  rampant, 

Half  running,  half  on  wing, 
IBb  tan  uplifted  o*er  his  \mek 

In  many  a  spiral  ring ; 
His  scales  he  ruffled  in  his  pride. 
His  braaen  pennons  waving  wide 

Were  gloriously  distended ; 
His  nostrils  smoked,  his  eyes  flash'd  flre, 
His  lips  were  drawn,  and  in  his  ire 

His  mighty  Jaws  extended. 

On  came  the  Dragon  rampant, 

Expecting  there  no  check. 
And  open-mouth'd  to  swallow  both 

He  stretch*d  his  bumish'd  neck. 
Plthyrian  put  his  daughter  by. 
Waiting  for  this  with  watchful  eye 

And  ready  to  prevent  it ; 
Within  ann*b  length  he  let  him  come, 
Then  in  he  threw  the  Holy  Thumbs 

And  down  his  throat  he  sent  it 

The  hugest  braaen  mortar 

That  ever  yet  fired  bomb. 
Could  not  have  check*d  this  fiendish  beast 

As  did  that  Holy  Thumb. 
He  stagger*d  as  he  wheeled  short  round, 
His  loose  feet  scraped  along  the  ground. 

To  lift  themselves  unable : 
His  pennons  in  their  weakness  flagg*d» 
His  tail  erected  late,  now  dragged. 

Just  like  a  long  wet  cable. 

A  rumbling  and  a  tumbling 

Was  heard  in  his  inside. 
He  gasp'd,  he  panted,  he  lay  down, 

He  rolled  fh>m  side  to  side : 
He  moan'd,  he  groaned,  he  snuff'd,  he  mand. 
He  growl'd,  he  howl'd,  he  raved,  he  roared ; 

But  loud  as  were  his  clamours, 
Far  louder  was  the  inward  din. 
Like  a  handled  brasiers  working  in 

A  caldron  with  their  hammers. 

The  hammering  came  fiuter, 

More  fldnt  the  moaning  sound. 
And  now  his  body  swells,  and  now 

It  rises  fhKn  the  ground. 
Not  upward  with  his  own  consent. 
Nor  borne  by  his  own  wings  he  went* 

Their  vigour  was  abated ; 
But  lifted  no  one  could  tell  how 
By  power  unseen,  with  which  he  now 

Was  visibly  inflated. 


Abominable  Dngon, 

Now  art  thou  overmatched. 
And  better  had  it  been  fbr  thee 

That  thou  hadst  ne*er  been  hatched; 
For  now,  distended  like  a  ball 
To  its  ftill  stretch,  in  sight  of  all. 

The  body  mounts  ascendant ; 
The  head  before,  the  tail  behind. 
The  wings,  like  sails  that  want  a  wind. 

On  either  side  are  pendant 

Not  without  special  mercy 

Was  he  thus  borne  on  high. 
Till  he  appeared  no  bigger  than 

An  Eagle  in  the  sky. 
For  when  about  some  three  mika  htHf^ 
Tet  still  in  perfect  reach  of  al^t. 

Oh,  wonder  of  all  wonders ! 
He  bunt  in  pieces,  with  a  sound 
Heard  for  a  hundred  leagues  around, 

And  like  a  thousand  thunden. 

But  had  that  great  explosloa 

Been  in  the  lower  dcy, 
All  Antioch  would  have  been  laid 

In  ruins,  certainly. 
And  in  that  vast  assembled  rout 
Who  crowded  Joyftilly  about 

Fithyrian  and  his  daughter. 
The  splinters  of  the  monster's  hide 
Must  needs  have  made  on  every  sUe 

A  very  dreadftil  slaughter. 

So  fiur  the  broken  pieces 

Were  now  dispersed  around. 
And  shiver'd  so  to  dust,  that  not 

A  fragment  e*er  was  found. 
The  Holy  Thumb  (so  it  is  thou^) 
When  it  this  miracle  had  wrought 

At  once  to  Heaven  ascended : 
Ai  if,  when  it  had  thus  displayM 
Its  power,  and  saved  the  Christian  Mahi 

Its  work  on  earth  was  ended. 

But  at  Constantinople 

The  arm  and  hand  were  shown. 
Until  the  mighty  Ottoman 

0*erthrew  the  Gredan  throne. 
And  when  the  Monks  this  tak  who  toM 
To  pious  visitors  would  hold 

The  holy  hand  for  klysing. 
They  never  fail'd,  with  (kith  devout. 
In  confirmation  to  point  out. 

That  there  the  Thumb 

Kmrtck,  It29. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  TOUNO  DRAGOX 


1  TOLD  my  tale  of  the  Holy  Thumb 
That  split  the  Dragon  asunder. 

And  my  daughters  made  great  eye* 
Which  were  ftiU  of  delight  and 
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With  listening  lips  and  looks  Intent, 

There  sate  an  eager  boy, 
Who  shouted  sometimes  and  clapt  his  hands, 

And  could  not  sit  still  for  Joy. 

But  when  I  look*d  at  my  Mistress's  fkce, 

It  was  all  too  grave  the  while ; 
And  when  I  ceased,  roethought  there  was  more 

Of  reproof  than  of  praise  in  her  smile. 

That  smile  I  read  aright,  for  thus 

Beproringly  said  she, 
*  Such  tales  are  meet  for  youthful  ears 

But  give  little  content  to  me. 

"  From  thee  far  rather  would  I  hear 

Some  sober,  sadder  lay. 
Such  as  I  oft  have  heard,  well  pleased 

Befoire  those  locks  were  grey." 


M 


Nay,  Iflstmi  mine,**  I  made  reply, 
**  The  autumn  hath  its  flowers, 
Hot  ever  is  the  sky  more  gay 
Than  in  its  evening  hours. 

**  Our  good  old  Cat,  Earl  Tomlemagne, 

Upon  a  warm  spring  day. 
Even  like  a  kitten  at  Its  sport. 

Is  somethnes  seen  to  play. 

«•  That  sense  which  held  me  back  in  youth 
From  all  intemperate  gladness. 

That  same  good  instinct  bids  me  shun 
UnproAtable  sadness. 

■*  Nor  marvel  you  if  I  prefer 

Of  playful  themes  to  sing. 
The  October  grove  hath  brighter  tints 

Than  Summer  or  than  Spring : 

*■  For  o'er  the  leaves  before  they  fidl 
Such  hues  hath  Nature  thrown, 

That  the  woods  wear  in  sunless  days 
A  sunshine  of  their  own. 

**  Why  should  I  seek  to  call  forth  tears  ? 

The  source  from  whence  we  weep 
Too  near  the  surftce  lies  in  youth, 

In  age  it  lies  too  deep. 


«  Enough  of  foresight  sad,  too  much 

Of  retrospect  have  I ; 
And  well  for  me  that  I  sometimes 

Can  put  those  feelings  by ; 

**  From  public  ills,  and  thoughts  that  else 
Might  weigh  me  down  to  earth. 

That  I  can  gain  some  intervals 
For  healthftil,  hopeAil  mirth; 

«  That  I  can  sport  in  tales  which  suit 

Young  auditors  like  these, 
Yet,  if  I  err  not,  may  content 

The  few  I  seek  to  please. 

*'  I  know  in  what  responsive  minds 

My  lightest  lay  will  wake 
A  sense  of  pleasure,  for  its  own. 

And  for  its  author's  sake. 

«  I  know  the  eyes  in  which  the  light 

Of  memory  will  appear; 
I  know  the  lips  which  while  they  read 

Will  wear  a  smile  sincere: 

"  The  hearts  to  which  my  sportive  song 
The  thought  of  days  will  bring. 

When  they  and  I,  whose  Winter  now 
Comes  on,  were  In  our  Spring. 

<*  And  I  their  well  known  voices  too, 

Though  far  away,  can  hear. 
Distinctly,  even  as  when  in  dreams 

They  reach  the  inward  ear. 

**  *  There  speaks  the  man  we  knew  of  yore,' 

Well  pleased  I  hear  them  say, 
*  Such  was  he  in  his  lighter  moods 

Before  our  heads  were  grey. 

**  *  Buoyant  he  was  in  spirit,  quick 

Of  lancy,  blithe  of  heart. 
And  Care  and  Time  and  Change  have  left 

Untouch'd  his  better  part* 

<*  Thus  say  my  morning  friends  who  now 

Are  in  the  vale  of  years, 
And  I,  save  such  as  thus  may  rise, 

Would  draw  no  other  tears.** 

Krtwidt,  1899. 
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PREFACE. 

One  of  my  friends  observed  to  me  in  a  letter,  that 
many  stories  which  are  said  to  be  fouMded  on  fiict, 
have  in  reality  been  foundered  on  it.  This  is  the 
case  if  there  be  any  gross  violation  committed  or  ig- 
norance betrayed  of  historical  manners  in  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  a  narrative  wherein  the  writer  affects 
to  observe  them:  or  when  the  ground- work  is 
taken  from  some  part  of  history  so  popular  and  well 
known,  that  any  mixture  of  fiction  disturbs  the  sense 
of  truth.  Still  more  so,  if  the  sul^ect  be  in  itself  so 
momentous  that  any  alloy  of  invention  must  of  ne- 
cessity debase  it :  but  most  of  all  in  themes  drawn 
from  Scripture,  whether  frt>m  the  more  fiuniliar  or 
the  more  awfUl  portions ;  for  when  what  is  true  is 
sacred,  whatever  may  be  added  to  it  is  so  surely  felt 
to  be  fidse,  that  it  appears  profttne. 

Founded  on  fsct  the  Poem  Is,  which  is  here  com- 
mitted to  the  world :  but  whatever  may  be  its  defects, 
it  is  liable  to  none  of  these  olyections.  The  story  is 
so  singular,  so  simple,  and  withal  so  complete,  that 
it  must  have  been  ii^jured  by  any  alteration.  How 
fidthftilly  it  has  been  followed,  the  reader  may  per- 
ceive if  he  chooses  to  consult  the  abridged  transla- 
tion of  Dobrixhoffer*8  History  of  the  Abipones ;  and 
for  those  who  may  be  gratified  with  what  Plnkerton 
has  well  called  the  lively  singularity  of  the  old 
man's  Latin,  the  passage  from  the  original  is  here 
sul^oined. 

**  Ad  Australes  fluvli  Empalado  ripas  Hispanorum 
turma  Herbe  Panquaricae  confidendc  operam  dabat 
I>eficientlbu8  Jam  arborlbus,  d  quibus  ilia  folia  resdn- 
duntur,  ezploratores  tres  emlserant,  qui  trans  illud 
flumen  arbores  desiderataa  investigarent.  Forte  in 
tugurium,  agrumque  ftnmento  Turdco  consitum  in- 
cidere,  ez  quo  banc  sylvam  barbarorum  contubemlis 
scatere  perperam  arguebant.  Hkc  notitia  tanto 
omnes  perculit  roetu,  ut  suspense,  ad  quem  conducti 
frierant,  labore  suis  aliquamdiu  in  tugurlis  laterent, 
ut  Umax  intra  concham.  Diu  noctuque  hostilis  ag- 
gresslo  formidabatur.  Ad  Uberandos  se  hoc  terrore 
cursor  ad  S.  Joachlml  oppidum  missus,  qui,  ut  bar- 
baros  Istic  habltantes  perquiramus,  inventosque  ad 
nostram  transferamus  coloniam'  flagitavit.  Sine  ter- 
giversatione  operam  addixi  meam.  Licet  trlum  heb- 
domadum  itlnere  defrmctus  Nato  servatorl  sacra  die 
ex  Mbaebera  domum  redierim,  S.  Joannla  apostoli 
festo  iter  mox  aggressus  sum  cum  quadraglnta  Indo- 
rum  roeorum  comitatu.  Fluviis  ob  continuatum  dies 
complures  imbrem  turgentibus  profectio  perardua 
nobis  exstitit  Accepto  ex  Hispanorum  tugurio 
vlarum  duce,  tn^ectoque  flumlne  Empalado  sylvas 
omnes  ad  fluvil  Mondag  mirl  ripas  usque  attcntis 
oculis  pervagati,  tertio  demum  die,  humano,  quod 


detezlmns,  vestlgio  nos  ducente  sedicnlara  attigimi^s. 
ubi  mater  vetula,  cum  Alio  vicesimnm,  flUaqoe  qnin- 
tum  dedmum  annum  agente  annis  abhinc  multi^ 
degebat  Quibus  in  latebrls  Indl  alii  vemrentur.  a 
me  rogata  mater,  nemlnem  mortaliom  prvter  te. 
binasque  proles,  his  in  sylvis  supereasc,  oomes,  qui 
per  banc  vidniam  babitaverant,  vuMamm  dtaa  pnt^ 
dudum  extinctos  fiiisse,  respondlt.  De  dfctl  vcrltatr 
andpitem  me  dum  observaret  flliua :  tati^  alt,  tdna 
adhibueris  matri  mee  Ista  afflrmantl :  namqpie  ipBUs 
ego  uxorem  mihl  qucsitunis  remotisiiiiias  ctian 
sylvas  identidem  percursavi,  qoin  tamen  ^d  honunb 
umbram  reperlrem  nspiam.  Enl  oatinv  injtincto 
adolesoens  baitanis,  coi^ugium  cum  tanrt  rihi  neo- 
tiquam  Uoere,  Intellexit  Is  multb  post  mensihv 
meo  in  oppldo,  nullos  pneter  se  homines  Ulis  in  tjfn* 
degere,  iterum,  iterumque  ingenue  mitai  aiMfwiTit. 
Idem  conflrmanmt  Hispant,  k  qoiboi  evocatnt  sma. 
ultra  biennium  in  oonquirenda  hcrba  dcin  per  Qla^ 
sylvas  occupati,  non  mediocri  com  qusstn. 

"Yetulam  matrem  congruis  argumentSs  bortatos 
sum  ad  meum  ut  oppidum,  slquldem  lubcrct,  mo- 
migraret  ocyus,  se,  suoeque  mcliori  fortima  SLe 
usuros,  poUicitus.  Lubentcr  invitatioiil  ■»*  ob- 
tempenturam  se,  respondlt ;  rem  unlcan  m|gnti»jm 
sue  obstare.  Sunt  mihl,  ait,  tres,  quos  coeam  vldi^ 
apri  k  prima  ctate  roansuefkcti ;  ooa  quoqno  emttn 
canicttli  more  sequuntur.  HI,  d  ^**pT^  artdos. 
videant,  vd  extra  sylvarum  umbram  a  sole  arAm:! 
vldeantur,  pcribunt  confestim,  timeou  Hane  au^ 
citudinem,  quoao,  animo  ^icias  tuo,  reposai ;  tatdi 
mihl  fore  chara  anlmalcula,  nil  dubltet.  Sole  etD- 
ante  umbram,  ubi  ubi  demum,  captabtanns.  !i«^oe 
lacwue^  amnes,  paludes,  ubi  lefrlgcicotui  tm  h». 
corcula,  usquam  deerunt  Talibaa  dellnlta 
missis  se  noblscum  ituram,  spopondit      Et 


postrldie  iter  ingreasl,  calendis  Januarll  ImtJuflg* 
oppidum  attigimus,  licet  per  vlam  bloc  fulminilius 
Imbrlbusque  horrendis  foetae  tempestates  iiobt»  is- 
cubuerlnt,  ac  tigrls  rugitu  assiduo  totam  per  nortrr. 
minitans  nobis  iterum,  iterumque  pffoplnqoArr. 
Hlspanoa,  quels  matrem  duabos  cmn  prolibw  pit 
transennam  exhibul,  nlhilque  omnino  Indorum  sy.- 
vestrium  in  tota  late  vldnla  supereaw,  atgniflcan. 
timoris  sui  et  puduit,  et  poenltult.  Autamawrm 
equidem  sylvas  Empalado,  et  Mondag 
inteijectas  barbanmmi  habitationibna,  pertode 
formids,  undique  scatere.  Jam  de  ft 
tudine,  Vivendi  ntlone,  quam  In  roatre,  fios^^ 
prollbus  observaveram,  dicendum  obiter  alHvad. 
Ab  ineunte  state  in  Mondag  litorilRM,  cnllciaa, 
serpentum,  aliorumque  animalcukmin 
frequentia  oppldo  Infectis  consedere. 
ramis  tuguridum  deflniebatur.  Aqua  semper  h 
lenta  potum;  arbomm  fhictus,  ak««,  damnic 
niculi,  aves  vailie^  frumentmn  Tnrdcun, 
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artxyrb  mandio  dapem;  tela  ex  folUs  caraquata 
oontexta  Testltum,  lectumque  praebuere.  Mel,  quod 
ezrsis  in  arbortbus  passim  prostat,  inter  cupedias 
Dumerabatur.  Tabacs,  quam  peti  vocant  Quaranii, 
fumom  ex  arundlne,  cui  Ugneum  vasculum  cacabi 
iDstar  pneflxum,  diu  uoctuque  hauserat  vetula; 
fiUus  tabacae  folia  in  pulverem  redacta  ore  mandere 
nuDquam  desiit  Concha  ad  lapidem  ezacuta  pro 
cnltro  tttebantur,  interdum  arundine  fissa.  Ado- 
Irscens,  xnatris  sororisque  notricius,  bina  ferri  frus- 
tiUa,  cultri  oUm  confiracti  reliquias,  pollicem  lata,  et 
poUice  nil  longiora,  llgno,  ceu  manubrio  inserta, 
cera  fUoqne  drcumligata,  cingulo  gestabat  suo.  Hoc 
Instnimento  sagittas  scitissime  elaborare,  decipulas  d 
li^no  ad  capiendas  alces  faccre,  arbores,  ubi  mellis 
indicium  viderat,  perfoderc,  aliaque  id  genus  pnestare 
solebat.  Cum  argilla,  e  qua  ollae  conficiuntur,  nuB- 
quam  esset,  carnibus  assis,  non  coctis,  vescebantur 
per  omnero  vitam.  Herbs  Paraquarice  folia  non  nisi 
frigida  perfudere,  cum  vas,  quo  aquam  recepto  more 
cale&cerent,  non  babervnt  I^em  per  affHctum 
crlerem  duorom  lignellorum  norunt  promptissime 
cUcere,  omnium  Americanorum  more,  quod  alio 
loco  exponara  uberlus.  Ad  restinguendam  sitim 
aqua  palustri,  semperque,  ni  ab  Austro  fHgido  re- 
frigeretur  tantisper,  teplda  utebantur,  cui  adfe- 
rends,  asservandieque  ingentes  cucurblto;  pro  can- 
tharls  serriunt.  Ut,  quam  curta  illis  doml  fuerit 
luppellex,  porro  videas,  de  eorum  vestitu  facienda 
est  mcntio. 

"  Juveni  lacema  e  caraquati  fills  concinnata  ^ 
scapolis  ad  genua  utrinque  defluebat;  ventre  funi- 
culjs  prsfclncto,  i  quibus  cucurbitam  tabace  pul- 
Terihos,  quos  mandit,  plenam  suspendit.  Rete  crassi- 
oribna  d  fills  matri  lectus  noctu,  interdiu  vestis  fuit 
unica. 

**  PoeDc  pariter  breve  reticulum,  in  quo  noctibus 
cubabat,  per  diem  vestitus  Instar  fuerat  Cum  nimis 
dfaphana  mihi  videretur,  ut  verecundiie  consultum 
irem  in  Indorum  Hispanorumque  pnesentia,  iinteum 
giMsiplnum,  quo  lotas  manus  tergimus,  lUius  nuditati 
tegends  destinavL  PueUa  Iinteum,  quod  illi  Indi 
mei  porrexerant,  iterum  iterumque  complicatum 
papyri  instar,  capiti  impoauit  suo,  ceu  clypeum  con- 
tra soUs  aestos;  verum  admonita  ab  Indis  illo  se 
InTolrit.  Juveni  qnoque,  ne  verecundos  offenderet 
orulos,  perixomata  Unea,  quibos  in  itineribus  contra 
cuUcura  momis  caput  obvolveram  raeum,  invito 
obtmsi.  Prius  oelslssimas  arbores  simii  velocitate 
ftcandebat,  ut  fhictus  ab  apris  tribus  devorandos,  inde 
dfcerperet.  Caligls,  veluti  compedibus  impeditus,  vix 
gnmnim  flgere  potuit  Tanta  rerum  penuria,  fhiga- 
Utate  tanta,  cum  in  solltudine  victitarent  semper,  ac 
snachMetarum  veterum  rigores,  asperitatesque  expe- 
rirentur,  sorte  sua  contentinimos,  tranquillo  anlmo, 
corporeqoe  morborum  nescios  iilos  suspexL  Ex  quo 
palam  fit,  naturam  pauds  contentam  esse ;  erubescant 
iUl,  quibus  saturandis  omandisque  totus  orbis  vix 
iufficit.  Ex  ultimis  terras  flnibns,  ex  oceani,  sylvarum, 
camporum,  montium,  tellurisque  gremio,  ex  eiementis 
omnibus,  et  onde  non?  avide  petuntur  subsidia,  quae 
ad  comoMlum  corpus,  ad  oblectandum  palatum  fo- 
riunL  Venm:i  dum  oblectare  se,  omareque  putant, 
«e  onerant  opprimuntque.  Dum  delicias  multiplicant 
iuas,  opes,  vireaque  imminuunt  quotidie,  formae  ve- 
nustatem   labc&ctant.  morbos  aiLiciscunt  sibi,  mor- 


temque  accelerant,  eo  infeliciores,  quo  fuerint  delica- 
tiores. 

**  Tres  mei  sylvlcoUe,  de  quibus  sermo,  rituum 
Quaraniis  barbaris  propriorum  vel  immemores,  vel 
contemptores,  fuerunt.  Crinibus  passis,  sine  ulla  in- 
cisione  vel  Ugamlne,  incedebant  Juveni  nee  labium 
pertusum  nee  vertex  psittacorum  plumis  coronatus. 
Matri  fllisque  inaures  nullae,  quamvis  ilia  collo  cir- 
cumdederit  monilis  loco  funiculum,  ik  quo  firustiila 
ligni  pyramidati  sat  multi  ponderis  pendebant ;  e 
mutuo  illonmi  collisu  ad  qucmvls  gressum  strepitus 
edebatur.  Primo  conspectu  interrogavi  vetulam : 
num  ad  terrendos  culices  strepitans  hoc  monile  e 
collo  suspendcrit?  moxque  globuloruro  vitreorum 
exquisiti  coloris  fascem  llgneis  his  ponderibus  sub- 
stitui.  Mater  flllusque  corpore  erant  procero,  forma 
honesta ;  filia  vultu  tarn  candido,  tamque  eleganti,  ut 
a  Poetis  Dryadas  Inter  Nymphas  Hamadrj'adasque 
numerari,  ab  Europaeo  quovis  pulchra  dici  tuto  pos- 
set Hilaritatcm  decoram  affabilitati  conjunctara 
pne  se  ferebat  Nostro  adventu  repentiuo  minime 
terreri,  recrearl  potius  vldebatur.  Quaranlca  lingua 
loquentes  nos  liberales  inter  cachinnos  risit,  nos 
illam  eadem  respondentem.  Cum  enim,  extra  aliorum 
Indorum  societatem,  fratrl  matrique  duntaxat  coUo- 
queretur,  verbis  Quaranicis  retentis  quidem,  ridicula 
quedam  dialectus  irrepsit  Sic  qvarafi  sol:  ya^i 
luna :  cherafi  segroto  dicimus  reliqui,  et  illud  c  cum 
subjecta  notula  veluti  s  pronunciaraus,  quarassit 
yatsi,  chenuti  i  illi  tpiaratachi,  yaUchi,  cheratschi 
dicebant  Juvenis,  pneter  matrem  sororemque,  nui- 
1am  unquam  vidit  foeminam ;  neque,  prster  patrem 
suum,  virum  aliquem.  Pueila  matrem  duntaxat 
novit,  nullam  pneterea  fceminam.  Yirum,  pneter 
fratrem  suum,  ne  eminus  quidem  conspexit,  dum 
enim  utero  a  matre  gestabatur,  pater  ejus  a  tigride 
fuerat  discerptus.  Ad  fructus,  seu  humi  seu  in  ar- 
boribus  natos,  conqulrendos,  ad  ligna,  foco  necessaria, 
colligenda,  sylvam  dumetis,  arundinlbus,  spinisque 
horrentem  solers  pueila  peragravit  quotidie,  quibus 
pedes  misere  pertusos  habebat.  Ne  incomitata  esset, 
psittacum  exilem  humero,  simiolum  brachio  insiden- 
tem  circumtulit  plerumque,  nuUo  tigridum  metu, 
quels  omnis  ilia  vicinia  abundat,  vel  me  ipso  teste 
oculato.  Pridie  (^us  dlei,  quo  in  istorum  cuntuber- 
nium  incurrimus,  parum  abfuit,  quin  domiiens  a 
propinqua  jam  tigride  devorarer.  Indi  mei  ejus 
rugitu  expergefacti  et  hastis  et  admotis  celeriter  igui- 
bus  vitam  servarunt  meam.  His  in  nemoribus,  cum 
minor  sit  ferarum  copia,  tigrides  fame  stimulante 
ferociunt  atrocius,  avidiusque  in  obvios  assiliunt  ho- 
mines, quam  in  campis,  ubi,  cum  Inflnita  vis  pecorum 
omnis  generis  oberret,  pneda,  famisque  remedium, 
quoties  lubet,  illis  in  promptu  est.  Novi  pruselyti 
in  oppido  mox  vestiti  reliquorum  more,  et  pr»  reii- 
quis  quotidiano  cibo  liberaliter  refecti  sunt  Cura- 
tum  quoque  k  me  diligenter,  ad  sylvas  viclnas  cum 
aliis  ut  excurrant  frequentius,  umbra,  amoenaque  ar- 
borum,  quels  assueverant  viriditate  fruituri.  £x- 
perientia  equidem  novimus,  ut  pisces  extra  aquam 
cito  intereunt,  sic  barbaros  ^  sylvis  ad  oppida  trans- 
lates saepe  contabesoere,  victus,  aerisque  mutatione, 
ac  soils  potissimum  aeatu,  corporum  habitudinem  per- 
turbante,  quippe  qus  a  pueritla  humidis,  frigidius- 
culis,  opacisque  nemoribus  aasueverunt  Idem  fuit 
matris,  filii,  flliaeque  nostro  in  oppido  fatum.    Panels 
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ab  adventu  buo  hebdomadllras  gnvedlne,  rheuina- 
teque  totum  corpus  peiradente  tentabantur  onmefl. 
Hia  oculorum,  aariomque  dolor,  ac  haud  multo  post 
surditas  successit  M(erore  animi,  dbiqae  omnis 
fostidium  vires  abtampsit  adeo,  ut  extrema  demum 
macies,  tabesque  nullls  remediis  profldentibus  con- 
sequeretur.  Aliquot  mensibus  languescens  mater 
senicula,  Ctaristianfe  discipline  rudimentis  rite  im- 
buta,  sacroque  tincta  latice  prima  occubuit,  animo 
tarn  sereno,  Divinisque  voluntatibus  acqulescente,  ut 
illam  ad  superos  translsse  nil  dubitaverim.  Puella, 
quae  plena  vigoris  venustatisque  oppidum  ingre- 
diebatur,  viribus  exhausta,  sui  omnino  jam  dissimilis, 
floris  instar  paulatlm  maroescens,  yix  osdbus  hssit, 
ac  denique  matrera  ad  tumulum  secuta  est,  et  nisi 
▼ehementissime  fallor,  ad  Calum.  Quid  si  cum 
regum  saplentisslmo  dicamus:  illam  post  sacrum, 
quo  expiata  est,  baptisma  consummatum  in  brevi 
explevisse  tempora  multa :  pladtam  Deo  fuisse  ani- 
mam  illius :  raptam  esse,  ne  malitia  mutaret  Intel- 
lectum  ^us.  Slud  certissimum :  qui  innocentissinue 
pueUs  integritatem  laudibus,  ftmus  prsproperum 
lacrymis  non  prosequeretur,  neminem  in  oppido 
fuisse.  Frater  illius  tum  superstes  eandem,  qua 
mater,  sororque  extinctse  sunt,  inyaletudinem  sensit, 
sed,  quia  robustior,  superavit  Quin  et  ex  orbillis, 
qui  multas  in  oppido  edebant  strages,  subinde  oon- 
valuit  adeo,  ut  conflrmata  penitus  valetudine  nihil 
illi  porro  metuendum  esse  videretur.  Hilari  erat 
animo,  statis  horis  sacram  adivit  sedem,  Christiana 
dogmata  oondidiclt  perdiligenter,  morigerum,  placi- 
dumque  se  prsbuit  omnibus,  ac  fr«gis  optimse  in- 
dicia passim  dedit  Ad  periclitandam  tamen  illius  in 
oppido  perseverantiam  tantisper  differendum  ^us 
baptismum  existimavi.  Hcc  inter  adest  forte  Indus 
Christianus,  qui  hunc  catechumenum  me  Jubente 
suis  dudum  habebat  in  cdibus,  vir  probus,  et  agri 
dives.  Hie,  mi  Pater,  aiebat,  sylvlcola  noster  equi- 
dem  optime  valet,  verum  mihi  videtur  ad  deliran- 
dum  propendere.  Nil  sibi  jam  dolere,  sed  noctes 
sibi  insomnes  abire,  inquit,  spectabilem  sibi  matrem 
cum  sorore  adesse  quot  noctibus,  et  amica  voce  sibi 
dicere :  Ndeearay,  ndecaray  Anga,  nderemimd  a  eympi 
ord  yu  yebi  ndererahabone.  Sine  te,  quieso,  baptiiari. 
Preter  tuam  expectatlonem  veniemus  iterum  te  ab- 
ductune.  Hoc  alloquio,  hoc  aspectu,  sibi  somnum 
impediri,  ait  Jubeas  ilium  meo  nomine,  respond!, 
bono  esse  anima  Tristem  matrls,  sororisque,  qui- 
buscum,  per  omnem  ctatem  versatus  est,  recorda- 
tlonem  somniorum  ^usmodi  causam  esse,  nias 
Ctcio,  ut  quidem  mihi  verisimlle,  receptas  nihil  Jam 
negotli  his  in  terris  habere.  Hec  ego.  Verum 
paucos  post  dies  idem  redit  Indus,  eadem,  quae  nuper, 
refert,  suamque  de  timenda  catechuroeni  deliratlone 
suspicionem  confirmat  Aliquid  rei  subesse,  suspi- 
catus  actutum  ^us  in  domum  propero,  sedentem 
deprehendo.  Rogatus  i  me :  qui  se  habeat  ?  incolu- 
mem,  doloris  omnis  expertem  se  esse,  ridens  reponit ; 
addit  tamen:  vlgUando  semper  se  noctem  agere, 
quod  mater  sororque  Identidem  pranentes  sibi  offe- 
rantur,  de  baptlsmo  accelerando  moneant,  et  inopi- 
nate  se  abducendum,  minentur;  iddrco  nullam  se 
quietis  partem  capcre  poMe  iterum,  iterumque  mihi 
ai&nnat  candore,  ut  semper  alias,  summo.  Somniarl 
ab  lUo  talia,  atque  adeo  contemn!  posse,  autuma- 
veram ;  meroor  tamen,  somnia  monitlones  cvlestcs. 


Dei  oracula  non  laro  cxttti^e,  nti  dhrinia  ex  hben 
patet,  in  negotio  tanti  momcnti  vfsum  mihi  est  cat^ 
chumeni  et  securitati  et  tranqaillttatf  oonsnlcRs.  Dr 
illius  perseverantia,  de  rrllglonla  't""*^  scknta 
sat  certus  pnemissus  interrogatlonlbiiaqiw  DeoeBarK 
eum  sacrls  undis  mox  abiui,  Ludoivicf  ~*«*"»^  inu- 
nivL  Hoc  a  me  pnettitum  23  Jimii,  &  Jomns 
Baptlstae  vigilia,  circa  horam  dcdinam  iiHi  iim  i  ii'i 
anam.  Eodem  die  cirof^^spenmi,  nullo  motbo  au 
apoplexic  indicio  accc#H,  pladdteime  exparariL 

**  Hie  eventus,  universo  oppido  compel  tm^  qona. 
que  juratus  testari  posrom,  in  admiratkaicm  rapui: 
omnes.  Lectorls  arlyitiio,  quid  de  hoc  scnticDdsB 
sit  relinquo.  Nunquam  tamen  in  anlsnm 
meum  potui,  ut  &ctum  hoc  fortuitnm 
Eximiae  Dei  dementiae  tribuo,  quod  hi  tivs 
i  me  slnt  reperti  In  ignotis  sylvamm  Istdris,  quae 
mihi  ad  oppidum  meum,  ad  amplectendam  Rligi^s 
se  hortanti,  morem  promptisalme  gcssertnt,  qood  svrr 
latice  expiatl  vitam  dauserint  Optimmn  Konkn  a 
C<b1o  consociatus  vduit,  qui  tot  aoiioa  in  sy1?a  no- 
tubemales  ftiere  incredlbili  roorom  tnteniiuae. 
Fateor,  dulcisaimam  mihi  etiamnum  accMefe  exyr- 
ditionis  ad  flumen  Empalado  mexnorisB,  ^or  Ixf. 
multis  molestlis  pericuUsque  mihi 
lllis  sylvicoUs  felicissima  ftiit ;  HIspanIa 
hi  equidem  k  me  ikcti  certiorei,  quod  per 
illos  nemorum  tiactns  nulla  porro  BartMumm  tc^ 
stlgla  extent,  istic  per  triennium  qoKstn  maxicK' 
multa  centenariorum  millia  herbae  Fraqoariev  eu- 
legerunt  Neque  id  rarum,  misskmarlorBm.  ^^ 
sylvas  herbae  fences  barbaris  Uberant,  wakm  ar 
periculo,  Hispanot  ditescere  mercatom^  Bb 
nunquam  in  mentem  venit  ad  alendos  rt 
catechumenos,  vel  micam  fllomve  rwifrilinmr 
Hlorum  corpora,  ut  animi,  missionarionnn  mpu*  xv 
inopum  cure  relinquuntur.** — Zkhrizhoffkr  dt  A^ 
pomibuB,  Lib,  I^wbrommM,  pp.  97—106. 


TO  EDITH  MAT  SOCTHET. 

1. 
EnrrR !  ten  years  are  numbered,  riaee  the 
Mlilch  ushers  in  the  cheerftil  moDth  of 
To  us  by  thy  dear  birth,  my  daufj^tcr 
Was  blest    Thou  therefore  didst  the 
Of  that  sweet  month,  the  sweetest  of  the 
But  fltlier  was  it  given  thee  for  the  sake  ' 
Of  a  good  man,  thy  fkther*s  friend  slnoeTC^ 
Who  at  the  font  nniade  answer  in  thy 
Thy  love  and  reverence  rightly  may  he 
For  closely  hath  he  been  with  me  allied 
In  friendship's  holy  bonds,  fhm  that  flnt 
When  in  our  youth  we  met  on  Tqo*%  side ; 
Bonds  which,  defying  now  aO  Fortanr^ 
Time  hath  not  looaen*d,  nor  wiU  Death  dhrite. 

A  child  more  welcome,  hy  Indulgent 
Never  to  parents*  tears  and  pnyen 
For  scareely  eight  months  at  thy  happy  birth 
Had  passed,  since  of  thy  sister  we  were  Ml, . . 
Our  flrst-bom  and  our  only  babe,  bereft. 
Too  fiUr  a  flower  was  the  for  this  rude  cwtfe  ' 
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The  teatajts  of  her  beauteous  infancy 
Have  fiided  fhxn  me,  like  a  passing  cloud. 
Or  like  the  glories  of  an  evening  sky: 
And  seldom  hath  my  tongue  pronounced  her  name 
Since  she  was  8ummon*d  to  a  happier  sphere. 
But  that  dear  loTe  so  deeply  wounded  then, 
I  in  my  soul  with  silent  fidth  sincere 
Devoutly  cherish  till  we  meet  again. 

3.    •• 
I  nw  thee  first  with  trembling  thankfulness, 
O  daughter  of  my  hopes  and  of  my  fears  I 
Piess'd  on  thy  senseless  cheek  a  troubled  kiss. 
And  breathed  my  blessing  over  thee  with  tears. 
But  memory  did  not  long  our  bliss  alloy ; 
For  gentle  nature  who  had  given  relief 
Wean*d  with  newlove  the  chasten'd  heart  from  grief; 
And  the  sweet  season  minlster'd  to  joy. 

4. 
It  was  a  season  when  their  leaves  and  flowers 
The  trees  as  to  an  Arctic  summer  spread ; 
When  chUUng  wintry  winds  imd  snowy  showers, 
Which  had  too  long  usurp*d  the  vernal  hours, 
Like  spectres  from  the  sight  of  morning,  fled 
Before  the  presence  of  that  joyous  May ; 
And  groves  and  gardens  all  the  live-long  day 
Rung  with  the  birds*  loud  love-songs.     Over  all, 
One  thrush  was  heard  from  mom  till  even-&ll ; 
Thy  Mother  well  remembers  when  she  lay 
The  happy  prisoner  of  the  genial  bed, 
How  from  yon  lofty  poplar*s  topmost  spray 
At  earliest  dawn  his  thriUing  pipe  was  heard  ; 
And  when  the  light  of  evening  died  away. 
That  hlithe  and  indefatigable  bird 
Scm  his  redundant  song  of  joy  and  love  preferred. 


How  I  have  doted  on  thine  infant  smiles 
At  morning  when  thine  eyes  unclosed  on  mine ; 
How,  as  the  months  in  swift  succession  roll'd, 
I  marfc'd  thy  human  faculties  unfold, 
I      And  watch*d  the  dawning  of  the  light  divine ; 
I       And  with  what  artifice  of  playful  guiles 
I       Woo  from  thy  lips  with  still-repeated  wiles 
Kiss  after  kiss,  a  reckoning  often  told, . . . 
Something  I  ween  thou  know'st;  for  thou  hast  seen 
Thy  sisters  in  their  turn  such  fondness  prove, 
And  felt  how  childhood  in  its  winnhig  yean 
The  attemper'd  soul  to  tenderness  can  move. 
This  thou  canst  tell;  but  not  the  hopes  and  fears 
With  which  a  parent's  heart  doth  overflow, . . . 
The  thoughts  and  cares  inwoven  with  that  love, . . . 
Its  nature  and  its  depth,  thou  dost  not,  canst  not  know. 

6. 
The  years  which  since  thy  birth  have  pass'd  away 
May  well  to  thy  young  retrospect  appear 
A  measureless  extent :  . . .  like  yesterday 
To  me,  so  soon  they  filled  their  short  career. 
To  thee  discourse  of  reason  have  they  brought. 
With  sense  of  time  and  change ;  and  something  too 
Of  this  precarious  state  of  things  have  taught. 
Where  Man  abideth  never  in  one  stay ; 
And  of  mortality  a  moumfhl  thought 


And  I  have  seen  thine  eyes  suffiised  in  grief. 
When  I  have  said  that  with  autumnal  grey 
The  touch  of  eld  hath  mark'd  thy  father's  head ; 
That  even  the  longest  day  of  life  is  brief. 
And  mine  is  falling  fost  into  the  yellow  leaf. 

7. 
Thy  happy  nature  fh)m  the  painfUl  thought 
With  instinct  turns,  and  scarcely  canst  thou  bear 
To  hear  me  name  the  Grave :  Thou  knowest  not 
How  laige  a  portion  of  my  heart  is  there  ! 
The  faces  which  I  loved  in  infimcy 
Are  gone ;  and  bosom-friends  of  riper  age, 
With  whom  I  fondly  talk'd  of  years  to  come, 
Summoned  before  me  to  their  heritage. 
Are  in  the  better  world,  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  I  have  brethren  there,  and  sisters  dear. 
And  dearer  babes.    I  therefore  needs  must  dwell 
Often  in  thought  with  those  whom  still  I  love  so  welL 

8. 
Thus  wilt  thou  feel  in  thy  maturer  mind ; 
When  grief  shall  be  thy  portion,  thou  wilt  find 
Safe  consolation  in  such  thoughts  as  these, . . . 
A  present  reftige  in  afiiiction's  hour. 
And  if  indulgent  Heaven  thy  lot  should  bless 
With  all  imaginable  happiness. 
Here  shalt  thou  have,  my  child,  beyond  all  power 
Of  chance,  thy  holiest,  surest,  best  delight 
Take  therefore  now  thy  Father's  latest  lay, . . . 
Perhaps  his  last ; . . .  and  treasure  in  thine  heart 
The  feelings  that  its  musing  strains  convey. 
A  song  it  is  of  life's  declining  day, 
Tet  meet  for  youth.    Vain  passions  to  excite. 
No  strains  of  morbid  sentiment  I  sing, 
Nor  tell  of  idle  loves  with  ill-spent  breath ; 
A  reverent  offering  to  the  Grave  I  bring, 
And  twine  a  garlaad  for  the  brow  of  Death. 

Knwkk,  1814. 


PROEM. 


That  was  a  memorable  day  for  Spain, 

When  on  Pamplona's  towers,  so  basely  won, 

The  Frenchmen  stood,  and  saw  upon  the  plain 

Their  long-expected  succours  hastening  on : 

Exultingly  they  mark'd  the  brave  array, 

And  deem'd  their  leader  should  his  purpose  gain. 

Though  Wellington  and  England  barr'd  the  way 

Anon  the  bayonets  glitter'd  in  the  sun. 

And  frequent  cannon  flash'd,  whose  lurid  light 

Redden'd  through  sulphurous  smoke ;  fast  volleying 

round 
Roird  the  war-thunders,  and  with  long  rebound 
Backward  tfova.  many  a  rock  and  cloud-capt  height 
In  answering  peals  Pyrene  sent  the  sound. 
Impatient  for  relief,  toward  the  fight 
The  hungry  garrison  their  eye-balls  strain : 
Vain  was  the  Frenchman's  sldll,  his  valour  vain ; 
And  even  then,  when  ta%et  hope  almost 
Had  moved  their  irreligious  lips  to  prayer, 
Averting  fVom  the  fiital  scene  their  sight. 
They  breathed  the  execrations  of  despair. 
For  Wellesley's  star  hath  risen  ascendant  there ; 
Once  more  he  drove  the  host  of  France  tu  fiight. 
And  triumph*d  once  again  for  God  and  for  the  right 
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That  was  a  day,  whose  Influence  ftur  and  wide 
The  struggling  nations  felt ;  It  was  a  joy 
Wherewith  all  Europe  rung  from  side  to  side. 
Yet  hath  Pamplona  seen  in  former  time 
A  moment  big  with  mightier  consequence. 
Affecting  many  an  age  and  distant  clime. 
That  day  it  was  which  saw  in  her  defence. 
Contending  with  the  French  before  her  wall, 
A  noble  soldier  of  Oulpuzcoa  &11, 


1  Hlf  Ipg  had  been  let  by  the  French  after  their  conquest 
of  Pamplona,  and  re-wt  after  his  rennoTal  to  hU  father's  house. 
The  latter  operation  ii  dewribed  ai  hartng  been  most  MTere, 
but  borne  by  him  in  his  wonted  manner  without  any  manifest- 
ation of  suffering.  For  some  time  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
"  When  the  danger  of  death  was  past,  and  the  bones  were  knit 
and  becoming  firm,  two  IncouTenienoes  remained :  one  occa- 
sioned by  a  portion  of  bone  below  the  knee,  which  projected 
so  as  to  occasion  some  deformity :  the  other  was  a  contraction 
of  the  leg,  which  prerented  him  from  walking  erect  or  standing 
firmly  on  his  feet.  Now  as  he  was  very  solicitous  about  his 
appearance,  and  intended  at  that  time  to  follow  the  course  of 
a  military  life  which  he  had  begun,  he  inquired  of  his  medical 
attendants  in  the  first  place  whether  the  bone  could  be  removed 
which  stood  out  in  so  unsightly  a  manner.  They  answered 
that  it  was  possible  to  remove  it,  but  the  operation  would  be 
exceedingly  painful,  much  more  so  than  any  which  he  had 
before  undergone.  He  nevertheless  directed  them  to  cut  it 
out,  that  he  might  have  his  will,  and  (as  he  himself  related  in 
my  hearing,  says  Ribadeneira.)  that  he  might  wear  fashionable 
and  well-fitting  booU.  Nor  could  he  be  dissuaded  from  this 
determination.  He  would  not  consent  to  be  bound  during  the 
operation,  and  went  through  it  with  the  same  firmness  of 
mind  which  he  had  manifested  In  the  former  operations.  By 
this  means  the  deformity  of  the  bone  was  removed.  The 
contraction  of  the  leg  was  in  some  degree  relieved  by  other 
applications,  and  especially  by  certain  machines,  with  which 
during  many  days,  and  with  great  and  continual  pain,  it  was 
stretched;  nevertheless  it  could  not  be  so  extended,  but 
that  it  always  remained  sometliing  shorter  than  the  other." 
—  Ribadeneira,  Fita  S.  Ignatii  LojfoUf,  Ada  SS.  Jul.  t.  vil. 

p.  GB9. 

A  close-fitting  boot  seems  to  have  been  as  fashionable  at  one 
time  as  close-fiuing  immominabU$  of  buckskin  were  about  the 
year  1790 :  and  perhaps  It  was  as  severe  an  operation  to  get 
Into  them  for  the  first  time.  *"  The  greasy  shoemaker."  says 
Tom  Nash. "  with  his  squirrel's  skin,  and  a  whole  stall  of 
ware  upon  his  arm,  enters,  and  wrencheth  his  legs  for  an 
hour  together,  and  after  shows  his  tally.  By  St.  Loy  that 
draws  deep."  —  NnsA'f  Lenten  Stt^.  Hart.  Mi$ceL  vol.  li. 
p.  9S9.  Bvo.  edition. 

The  operadon  of  fitting  a  Spanish  dandy  with  short-laced 
quarter  boots  is  thus  minutely  described  by  Juan  de  Zavaleta, 
who  was  historiographer  at  the  commencemeot  of  Carlos  the 
Second's  reign :  — 

"  Entra  el  sapatero  ollendo  i  cansada  Saca  de  las  hormas 
los  sapatos,  eon  tanu  dlflcultad  como  si  desoUara  las  hormas. 
Sientase  en  una  silla  el  galan ;  hincase  el  lapatero  de  rodillas, 
apoderase  de  una  piema  con  tantos  tirones  y  desagrados, 
como  si  le  emblaran  i  que  le  diera  tormento.  Mete  un  cal- 
tador  en  el  talon  del  sapato.  encapUlale  otro  en  la  punU  del 
pie,  y  luego  emplesa  k  guiar  el  sapato  por  enclma  del  cal- 
sador.  Apenas  ha  caminado  pooo  mas  que  los  dedos  del  pie, 
quando  es  menester  arrastrarle  cod  unas  tenasas,  y  aun 
arrastrado  se  resiste.  Ponese  en  pie  el  paciente  fatigado, 
pero  contento  de  que  los  sapatos  le  vengan  angostos ;  y  de 
orden  del  sapatero  da  tres  6  quatro  patadas  en  el  suelo,  con 
tanta  ftiersa,  que  pues  no  se  qniebra,  deve  de  ser  de  bronse. 

**  Acoscados  dan  de  si  el  cordovan  y  la  suela ;  pellejos  en 
fin  de  anlmales.  que  obedocmi  i  golpea.  Buelvese  f  sentar  el 
tal  seHor,  dobla  iila  fuera  el  copete  del  sapato,  cogele  coo  la 


Sore  hurt,  but  not  to  death.     For  wl 

care 
Restored  his  shatter*d  leg  aod  set  bim  fr«c» 
He  would  not  brook  a  slight  deformity. 
As  one  who  being  gay  and  debonnalr. 
In  courts  conspicuous  as  in  camps  mti«t  be : 
So  he  forsooth  a  shapely  boot  must  wear ;  i 
And  the  vain  roan,  with  perU  of  his  life. 
Laid  the  recovered  limb  again  beneath  the  knlfie. 


boea  de  las  tenasas,  htnea  el  oficlal  Jimto  4  el 
rodillas, aflrmaae  en  el  sado  ooo  la  niano  taqaisiiia.  j 
de  brusas  sobre  el  pie.  hecho  aroo  los  dos  «lfl4cM  de  la  mtcam 
derecha  que  forman  el  Jeme,  va  con  eUos  ayisdandn  k  bmr 
por  el  empeine  arriba  el  cordovan,  de  quicn  tiera  coa  !■ 
tenasas  su  duefio.  Buelve  &  ponersecn  una  rodiOA  cmk» 
primero  estava ;  empufia  con  la  una  bubo  la  pooca  dri  pi* 
y  con  la  palma  de  la  otra  da  sobre  so  anano  tan  gnads 
golpes  como  si  los  diera  coo  una  pala  de  jogar  k  la  pwteto. 
que  es  la  necessidad  tan  discrete,  que  ••  base  el  petw*  «i  a^ 
k  si  mismo,  por  no  hasersele  k  aquel  de  qo&en 

**  AJustada  ya  la  punta  del  pie,  acude  al  talon ; 
con  la  lengua  los  remates  de  las  eottuiva.  por^ne  «o  US 
las  costuras  de  secas  por  loe  reoutea.  Tr 
sufrir  en  sus  pies  un  bombre  la  boca  de  otro  bomtare.sdopor 
tener  alifiados  los  pies  I  DesdohU  el  sapatero  el 
una  buelta  con  el  calsador  4  la  mano,  y  empi^xa  k 
el  pie  la  segunda  porclon  dd  sapata  If  anda  qtse  ac  baxe  Is 
pimta,  y  hazese  lo  que  maada.  Llama  ixia  A  si  cl  tafate<ra 
tal  fUersa,  que  entre  stt  cuerpo,  y  el  e*paldar  de  la  •&!« 
abrevia  torpe  y  desalifiadaroente  al  que  caJta.  IMarie  lair 
que  haga  talon,  y  el  bombre  obcdeea  como  on  evisr%. 
Ordenale  despoes  que  di  en  el  suelo  ana  ptada.  y  ri  da  h 
patada,  como  se  le  ordena.    Buelve  k  sentano  ;  aacB  A  trsd 


ministro  el  calsador  del  empeine,  y  por  donde  aalid  el 
mete  on  palo,  que  llaman  costa,  y  contra  d  boclvw  j 
el  sacabocados,  que  saca  los  bocados  del  cordovan. 
entren  las  dntas ;  y  dexa  en  el  empeine  del  pkm  aa 
unas  sefiales,  como  si  buvlera  saoado  de  aUi  los 
Aguijerea  las  orejas,  passa  la  cinta  eoo  una  am|a,  tt^a  m 
orejas  k  que  derren  d  sapato,  alustalos,  y  da  lacfo  «qo  tsea 
fuersa  el  nudo,  que  si  pudleraa  ahagar  k  ne  ba— bea  par  k 
garganta  del  pie,  le  ahogara.  Hase  la  rasa 
cuydado  que  grade.  Budve  i  devanarse  k  la 
sador,  que  esti  edgando  dd  tdoo;  tira  del 
retoca,di  coa  la  otra  mano  pdmadaa  en  la  planta, 
assienta,  y  saca  el  cd sador,  echandose  todo  isia  au^a.  Pw* 
el  galan  el  pie  en  el  suelo,  y  quedaae  nlrandolw.  L«vsntiw 
el  sapatero,  arrasa  con  el  dedo  el  sudor  de  la  frwnse.  y  \ 
respirando  como  si  huvtera  corrido.  Todo  eato  aa 
con  baser  el  sapato  un  poeo  mayor  que  el  pic. 
luego  entrambos  otro  tanto  con  d  pie  tefondaw  l>«i  •( 
ultimo  y  flero  trance  de  darle  d  dlaera  Itceof^  «l  odcsal  •« 
baratijas.  Recibe  su  estlpeodio,  sde  por  la  piiasu de  U m«« 
mirando  si  es  buena  la  plata  que  le  baa  dado,  deoaris  «  ■  • 
dueno  de  movlmlentos  tan  torpes  eooM  d  to  huvia 
uno«  grlllos. 

**  Si  pensartn  los  que  se  cdsan  apretado  qoo  sa 
pie.  Si  lo  piensan  se  engallan.  Los  haeaace  no  « 
meter  unos  en  oiros :  coa  esto  es  ftiaraa  q«i  se  to 
lo  largo  d  sapdo,  se  doble  d  pto  por  las  coywtwa^  j 
isia  arriba  lo  que  to  mengaaa  da  adelaale.  SI  to 
lo  ancho,  es  preciso  que  to  alargoe  aqoeUa 
Con  la  mlsma  cantldad  de  pie  que  se  tcnian,  ao 
que  calsan  sisado.  Lo  que  bascn  es  atoeaMatane.  y 
los  pics  de  peor  bechura.  B  animd  i  quiea  ana  larvm*  y»« 
di6  la  naturdesa  segun  su  eaatldad,  as  d 
como  ha  de  andar  todo  el  coerpo  sobre  dios,  y  aa  aan 
dos.  quiso  que  aaduvlesse  s^oro.  SI  qise  ao  lea 
abreviar,  gana  parece  que  tleoe  de  caer,  j  d»  eaar  an  •« 
vidos,  donde  se  bari  mayor  omI,  qiue  «b  las  piahna    Ia 


:.» 


I 


Long  time  upon  the  bed  of  pain  he  lay 
Whiling  with  books  the  weary  hours  away  ;i 
And  from  that  circumstance  and  this  vain  man 
A  train  of  long  events  their  course  began. 
Whose  term  it  is  not  given  us  yet  to  see. 
Who  hath  not  heard  Loypla's  sainted  name. 
Before  whom  Kings  and  Nations  bow*d  the  knee? 
Thy  annals,  Ethiopia,  might  proclaim 
What  deeds  arose  from  that  prolific  day; 


parte  que  It  puso  Diot  al  hombre  en  la  ikbnc«  de  ra  cuerpo 
mm  oerca  da  la  tierra,  ion  lot  pies :  qufio  sin  tluda  que  fuera 
b  parte  maa  humilde  da  tu  fabrlca :  pero  lot  galanes  Ticioaos 
let  quiUD  la  humildad  coo  lot  aliflos,  j  los  eniobenrecen  con 
rl  cnydada.  Enfada  etto  £  Dios  tanto,  que  avlendo  de  baser 
al  bombre  animal  que  pUasse  la  tierra,  hit o  la  tierVa  de  tal 
alidad,  que  ae  podlesM  imprlmir  en  ella  la  huella  del 
hombre;  AUeita  dexa  lu  sepultura  el  pie  que  ae  leTanta.  y 
parece  qoe  se  levanta  de  la  lepaltura.  Tremendad  crueldad 
n  raloqoecer  eon  el  adorno  al  que  le  quiere  tragar  la  tierra 
4  cada  paaao.'*— £1  dia  de  Fiesta.  Obrat  de  D.  Juan  de 
Zofleta,  p.  179-180. 

**  In  oomea  th«  tboemaker  in  the  odour  of  haste  and  fatigue. 
He  takca  the  ahoea  off  the  last  with  aa  much  difficulty  aa  if  he 
vere  ikl&oing  the  laita.  The  gallant  aeats  himself  upon  a 
chair;  the  afaoemaker  kneels  down,  and  takes  posseuion  of 
one  liBot,  which  he  handles  as  if  he  were  sent  there  to  ad« 
Biniitcr  the  tortnre.  He  pots  one  shoelng-skin  *  in  the  heel 
of  the  shoe,  fits  the  other  upon  the  point  of  the  foot,  and  then 
b»fins  to  guide  the  shoe  orer  the  shoelng-skia  Scarcely  has 
It  got  larther  than  the  toes  when  it  is  found  necessary  to 
draw  U  oo  with  pincers,  and  eren  then  it  Is  hard  work. 
The  patient  atanda  up,  fatigued  with  the  operation,  but  well 
pleased  that  the  shoes  are  tight ;  and  by  the  shoemaker's 
directiona  he  stamps  three  or  four  limes  on  the  floor,  with 
»eb  force  that  it  most  be  of  iron  if  it  does  not  give  way. 

"  The  cordovan  and  the  soles  being  thus  beaten,  submit ; 
they  are  the  akina  of  animals  who  obey  blows.  Our  gallant 
returns  to  Ua  aeat,  he  turns  up  the  upper  leather  of  the  shoe, 
wd  lays  hold  on  It  with  the  pincers ;  the  tradesman  kneels 
dnae  bf  him  on  both  knees,  rests  on  the  ground  with  his  left 
hand,  and  bending  in  this  alUfour's  position  over  the  foot, 
making  an  arch  with  those  lingers  of  the  right  hand  which 
f«K-m  the  span,  assists  In  drawing  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
eordoran,  the  gallant  pulling  the  while  with  the  pincers.  He 
then  puts  himself  on  one  knee,  lays  hold  of  the  end  of  the 
(>«(  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  palm  of  the  other  strikes 
hit  own  hand,  aa  hard  as  if  he  were  striking  a  ball  with  a 
racket.  For  necessity  Is  so  discreet  that  the  poor  man  in- 
•rts  this  pain  upon  himself  that  he  may  gire  none  to  the 
pertoa  of  whose  custom  he  stands  in  need. 

"  The  end  of  the  foot  being  thus  adjusted,  he  repairs  to  the 
beef,  and  with  his  tongue  moistens  the  end  of  the  teams,  that 
th^y  nny  not  giro  way  for  being  dry.  Tremendous  ranlty, 
tikit  one  man  should  allow  the  mouth  of  another  to  be 
applied  to  bis  feet  that  he  may  have  them  trimly  set  out ! 
The  ftlKMnafcer  unfolds  the  heel,  turns  round  with  the  shoo- 
tog-skin  In  tala  hand,  and  begins  to  fit  the  second  part  of  the 
4koe  opoo  the  fooC  He  desires  the  gallant  to  put  the  end  of 
the  fiwt  down,  and  the  gallant  does  as  he  la  desired.  He 
drsws  the  shoe  towaiyls  him  with  such  force  that  the  person 
wlio  fa  tfaaa  being  shoed  is  compressed  in  an  unseemly  man- 
ner between  the  shoemaker's  body  and  the  back  of  the  chair. 
Presently  he  tells  hira  to  put  his  heel  down,  and  the  man  Is 
as  ofsedieDt  as  a  slave.  He  orders  hfan  then  to  stamp  upon 
tne  gnrand,  and  the  man  stamps  aa  he  is  ordered.    The 


And  of  dark  plots  might  shuddering  Europe  telL 
But  Science  too  her  trophies  would  display ; 
Faith  give  the  martyrs  of  Japan  their  fame ; 
And  Charity  on  works  of  love  would  dwell 
In  California's  dolorous  regions  drear ; 
And  where,  amid  a  pathless  world  of  wood. 
Gathering  a  thousand  rivers  on  his  way, 
Huge  Orellana  rolls  his  affluent  flood ; 
And  where  the  happier  sons  of  Paraguay, 


gallant  then  seats  himself  again ;  the  cruel  operator  draws 
the  shoeing-skin  Arom  the  instep,  and  in  Its  place  drives  In  a 
stick  which  they  call  easta.f  He  then  turns  upon  it  the 
punch,  which  makes  the  holes  in  the  leather,  through  which 
the  ribands  are  to  pass ;  he  again  twists  round  his  hand  the 
strip  of  hare*8  skin  which  hangs  from  the  heel,  and  pulls  it  as 
if  he  were  ringing  a  bell,  and  leaves  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  top  such  pain  and  marks  as  if  he  had  punched  the  holes 
In  It.  He  bores  the  ean,  passes  the  string  through  with  a 
bodkin,  brings  the  ears  together  that  they  may  fasten  the 
shoe,  fits  them  to  their  intended  place,  and  ties  the  knot 
with  such  force,  that  if  it  were  pouible  to  strangle  a  man  by 
the  neck  of  his  foot,  strangled  the  gallant  would  be.  Then 
he  makes  the  rose,  with  more  care  than  grace.  He  goes 
then  to  uke  out  the  shoeing-skin  which  Is  still  hanging  from 
the  heel ;  he  lays  hold  of  this,  strikes  the  sole  of  the  foot  with 
his  other  hand  as  if  settling  It,  and  draws  out  the  skin, 
bringing  out  all  with  it.  The  gallant  puts  his  foot  to  the 
ground,  and  remains  looking  at  it.  The  shoemaker  rises, 
wipes  the  sweat  flrom  his  forehead  with  his  fingers,  and  draws 
his  breath  like  one  who  has  been  running.  All  this  trouble 
might  have  been  saved  by  making  the  shoe  a  little  larger 
than  the  foot.  Presently  both  have  to  go  through  the  same 
pains  with  the  other  foot.  Now  comes  the  last  and  terrible 
act  of  payment  The  tradesman  collects  his  tools,  receives 
his  money,  and  goes  out  at  the  door,  looking  at  the  silver  to 
see  if  it  is  good,  and  leaving  the  gallant  walking  as  much  at 
his  ease  as  if  he  had  been  put  in  fetters. 

"  If  they  who  wear  tight  shoes  think  that  thereby  they  can 
lessen  the  size  of  their  feet,  they  are  mistaken.  The  bones 
cannot  be  squeezed  one  into  another ;  if  therefore  the  shoe  is 
made  short,  the  foot  must  be  crooked  at  the  Joints,  and  grow 
upward  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  grow  forward.  If  it  is  pinched 
in  the  breadth,  the  flesh  which  is  thus  constrained  must  extend 
itselfin  length.  They  who  are  shod  thus  miserably  remain 
with  Just  the  same  quantity  of  foot. 

*'  Of  all  animals,  man  Is  the  one  to  which,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  nature  has  given  the  largest  feet ;  because  as  hia 
whole  body  is  to  be  supported  upon  them,  and  he  has  only 
two,  she  chose  that  he  should  walk  in  safety.  He  who  wishes 
to  abbreviate  them  acts  as  if  he  were  inclined  to  fall,  and  to 
fall  into  vices  which  will  do  him  more  Injury  than  if  he  fell 
upon  stones.  The  feet  are  the  part  which  in  the  fabric  of  the 
human  body  are  placed  nearest  to  the  earth  ;  they  are  meant 
therefore  to  be  the  humblest  part  of  his  frame,  but  gallants 
take  away  all  humility  by  adorning  and  setting  them  forth  in 
bravery.  This  so  displeases  the  Creator,  that  having  to  make 
man  an  animal  who  should  walk  upon  the  earth,  he  made  the 
earth  of  such  properties,  that  the  footsteps  should  sink  Into 
it.  The  foot  which  is  lifted  from  the  ground  leaves  its  own 
grave  open,  and  seems  as  if  it  rose  fh>m  the  grave.  What  a 
tremendous  thing  is  it  then  to  set  off  with  adornments  that 
which  the  earth  wishes  to  devour  at  every  step  1 " 

1  "  Vede  quanto  importa  a  li^afi  de  bons  livros  t  Se  o  livro 
fora  de  cavaJlerias,  sahiria  Ignado  hum  grande  Cavalleyro ; 
foy  hum  lirro  de  vidas  de  Santos,  sahio  hum  grande  Santo. 


♦A 


•Mn  tavsed  in  8pafo  for  thb  porpow,  mU  appem  by 
m  T«ai  Naih  that  ■qniiTcl'B  ikln  vn  in  Ei 


f  Whidiis 
iMtqi. 


to  ditva  In  upon  tht  lart  to  nlM  a  ihoc  hlichcr  fai  th« 
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By  gentleness  and  pious  art  subdued, 

Bow'd  their  meek  heads  beneath  the  Jesuits'  sway. 

And  lived  and  died  in  filial  servitude. 

I  love  thus  uncontroird,  as  In  a  dream. 
To  muse  upon  the  course  of  human  things; 
Exploring  sometimes  the  remotest  springs, 

Se  lent  earallerlaf ,  nhiria  Ignado  hum  Cavelleyro  da  ardente 
eipada ;  leo  vida*  de  Santoi,  sahio  hum  Santo  da  ardente 
tucha."  —  Viejfra,  Sermam  de  S.  Jgnado,  1. 1.  368. 

See.  says  Vieyra,  the  importance  of  reading  good  books. 
K  it  had  been  a  book  of  knight-erranCrjr.  Ignacio  would  hare 
become  a  great  knlghUerrant ;  it  waa  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
and  Ignatius  became  a  great  saint  If  he  had  read  about 
knIghU,  he  might  have  proved  a  Knight  of  the  Bumhig 
Sword:  be  read  about  sahits,  and  proved  a  Saint  of  the 
Burning  Torch. 

Nothing  could  seem  more  probable  than  that  Cervantes 
had  this  part  of  Loyola's  history  in  his  mind  when  he  de- 
scri1)ed  the  rise  of  Don  Quixote's  madness,  if  Cervantes  had 
not  shown  himself  in  one  of  his  dramas  to  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  tlie  pestilent  superstition  of  his  country.  Et 
dicAoso  R^fian  is  one  of  those  monstrous  compositions  which 
nothing  but  the  antlchrisdan  fables  of  the  Romish  church 
could  have  produced. 

Landor,  however,  supposes  that  Cervantes  hitended  to  sa. 
tirlse  a  favourite  dogma  of  the  Spaniards.  The  passage 
occurs  in  his  thirteenth  conversation. 

"*  The  most  dexterous  attack  ever  made  against  the  worship 
among  catholics,  which  opens  so  many  sidechapeU  to  pilfering 
and  imposture,  is  that  of  Cervantes. 

**  Leopold,  I  do  not  remember  in  what  part. 

**  President.  Throughout  Don  Quixote.  Duldnea  was  the 
peerless,  the  immaculate,  and  death  was  denounced  ag^nst 
all  who  hesitated  to  admit  the  assertion  of  her  perfections. 
Surely  your  highness  never  could  have  imagined  that  Cer- 
vantes was  such  a  knight-errant  as  toattiu;k  knight-errantry, 
a  folly  that  had  ceased  more  than  a  Mtntnry,  tf  indeed  it  was 
any  folly  at  all ;  and  the  idea  that  he  ridiculed  the  poems  and 
romances  founded  oo  it  is  not  less  improbable,  for  tliey  con- 
Uined  all  the  literature  of  the  nation,  excepting  the  garniture 
of  chapter-houses,  theology,  and  pervaded,  as  with  a  thread 
of  gold,  the  beautifhl  histories  of  this  illustrious  people.  He 
delighted  the  idlers  of  romance  by  the  Jokes  be  scattered 
amongst  them  on  the  false  taste  of  hU  predecessors  and  of  bis 
rivals;  and  be  delighted  his  own  heart  by  this  solitary 
archery ;  well  knowing  what  amusement  those  who  came 
another  day  would  find  in  picking  up  his  arrows  and  disco, 
verlng  the  bull's  eye  hiU. 

•*  Charles  V.  was  the  knight  of  La  Bfancha,  devotfaig  his 
labours  and  vigils,  his  wars  and  treaties,  to  the  chimerical 
idea  of  making  all  minds,  like  watches,  turn  their  indexes  by 
a  fimultaneous  movement  to  one  point.  Sancho  Pania  was 
the  symbol  of  the  people,  possessing  sound  sense  in  all  other 
matters,  but  ready  to  follow  the  most  extravagant  visionary 
in  this,  and  combining  implicit  belief  in  it  with  the  grossest 
sensuality.  For  religion,  when  it  is  hot  enough  to  produce 
enthusiasm,  burns  up  and  kills  every  seed  intrusted  to  lU 
bosom." ->/fiMi/rtnary  CmsefrjaKoM,  vol.  I.  187. 

Benedetto  di  Virgilio,  the  Italian  ploughman,  thus  de- 
scribes the  course  of  Lc^ola's  reading,  in  his  heroic  poom 
upon  that  Saint's  life. 

'<  Mentre  le  vote  indebollte  vene 
Stass'  egli  rlnforsando  i  poco  ft  poco 
Dentro  i  patemi  tetti,  e  si  trattlene 
Or  sQ  la  rlcca  tambra.  or  preiso  al  foco, 
For'  del  costume  suo,  pentler  gll  viene 
Di  legger  llbri  piQ  che  d'altro  gioco ; 
Quant*  era  dianst  innamonito,  e  d'armi 
Tant*  ur,  mutsindo  stilv,  Inchina  i  I  carmi. 


Far  as  tradition  lends  one  guiding  gleam : 
Or  following,  upon  Thought's  audadous  wings, 
Into  Futurity,  the  endless  stream. 
But  now  in  quest  of  no  amhitloas  height, 
I  go  where  Truth  and  Nature  lead  my  way. 
And  ceasing  here  from  desultory  flight. 
In  measured  strains  I  tell  a  Tale  of  Fangnay. 


"  Qulnd  comanda,  che  1  volumi  oraad 
D'alti  concetti,  e  di  leggladra  rima, 
Dentro  la  stanxa  sua  vengan  portati, 
Che  passar  con  lor  versi  11  tempo  sdasa : 
Cercan  ben  tosto  i  paggi  in  tutti  1  lad 
Ove  posar  tolean  tai  libfi  pfina. 
Ma  ni  per  questa  parte,  nt  per  qoella 
Fonno  istoria  trovar  veodiSa,  o  novella. 

**  I  volumi  vergati  in  doici  eaati 
S*  ascondon  si,  che  nulla  U  cercar  giova: 
Ufa  pur  cercando  i  pitk  secreCl  canti 
Per  gran  fortnna  on  tomo  coco  si  trova, 
Tomo  divin,  che  le  vlte  de*  Santl 
Conserva,  e  de  la  etade  priaca  e  nova, 
Onde  per  Ua  la  brama  sua  contenta 
Tal  opra  un  fldo  servo  i  lul  presenta. 

**  n  volume,  che  spiega  in  ogni  parte 
De  guerrieri  del  del  1*  opre  Ikmose. 
Fa  ch'  Ignatlo  s*  acceoda  i  segulr  I'  arte 
Che  i  soflHr  tanto  1  sacri  Eroi  dispote, 
Egli  gii  spresaa  di  Bellona  e  Marte 
Gli  studi,  che  i  segulr  prima  si  pose, 
E  s'  accinge  A  trooear  maggior  d*  Aklds^ 
L'  Hidra  dd  vldo.  e  le  sue  teste  faifide. 

**  Tutto  giocondo  i  contemplar  s'appt^ 
Si  degni  fogli,  e  da  principlo  al  fine ; 
Qui  ritrova  di  Dio  1*  ampia  fkmigUa, 
Spirti  beati  ed  alme  peregrine : 
Tra  gll  altri  osserva  coo  sua  merariglla 
II  pio  Gusman,  che  colse  da  le  spine 
Rose  celesti  de  la  terra  santa, 
Onde  dd  buon  Gieso  oacque  la  pianta. 

*'  Contempla  dopo  U  Soallco  Nagno 
Fondator  de  le  bigge  Innneose  sqaadre; 
La  divina  virtii,  1*  alto  guadagno 
De  r  opre  lor  mirabUl  e  leggiadre: 
Rimira  il  Padoan  di  lui  oompagao, 
Che  liber6  da  indegna  morte  il  padre^ 
E  per  provar  di  quclla  caua  II  torlAt 
Vivo  fd  da  la  tomba  nadre  II  OMMto. 


■  Quind  ritrova  il  Celestia,  cbe 
Trionlante  baadiera  alia 
De  r  egregle  virth  sue 
Con  Italia  s'  logemma  e  Franda  e  Spagaa: 
OmaU  1  figU  suoi  d'  opre  aamiranile 
Son  per  1*  Africa  sparti,  •  per  Iwagwa, 
B  hi  paitl  hiflde  al  Cid  per  kv  si  vede 
Nascer  la  Chleaa,  e  pttllalar  la  fede. 

*  Quhi  s*  airica,  cone  n  boon  Kordao 
Indito  Capitan  del  Ri  supemo, 
Un  gioroo  guereggiando  sil  1  Casino 
Gl'  Idoli  f^cassb,  vfnse  t'lnferao. 
E  con  alu  dd  motor  divine 
Guastd  tenplo  sacralo  d  dece  Avcne^ 
For  di  novo  1*  eresse  i  1*  aha  prole 
Divtno  eeaenpto  de  I*  ctonio  Sde. 
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CANTO  I. 


1. 
jE3f  KBK  !  for  ever  shall  thy  honourM  name 
Among  the  children  of  mankind  be  blest, 
Wbo  by  thy  skill  hast  taught  us  how  to  tame 
One  dire  disease,  > . .  the  lamentable  pest 
Which  Africa  sent  forth  to  scourge  the  West, 
As  if  in  vengeance  for  her  sable  brood 
So  many  an  age  remorselessly  opprest. 
For  that  most  fearftil  malady  subdued 
Becei^w  a  poet's  praise,  a  fkther's  gratitude. 

2. 
Fare  promise  be  this  triumph  of  an  age 
When  Man,  with  vain  desires  no  longer  blind. 
And  wise  though  late,  his  only  war  shall  wage 
Against  the  miseries  which  afflict  mankind. 
Striving  with  virtuous  heart  and  strenaous  mind 

**  Legg»  eome  Brnnone  al  divln  Regge 
AooolM  al  Rd  del  Clel  dgnl  fellci, 
K  dando  ordine  lor,  regola  e  legge 
Gl'  ixnpard  calpettare  a«pre  pendlci ; 
B  quelle  de  le  donne  anco  ri  legge, 
Cbe  qui  dl  ricche  diTentar  mendlci 
Per  tnnrar  pot  di  le  aedl  saperne 
Lor  dod  tncomittlbUi  ed  eterne. 

**  Cbiara  tra  Taltre  noU  e  Caterina, 
Che  per  euer  di  Die  fedele  amante. 
Fix  intreplda  k  I  tonnentl :  e  la  Regliia 
Di  Siena,  e  leco  le  compagne  tante : 
Oraola  con  la  schlera  peregrlna, 
M onacbe  lacre,  verginelle  sante, 
Cbe  ipreszanda  del  mondo  il  rano  rlto, 
EleMero  GiesO  lor  gran  marito. 

**  B  tra  i  Romlti  mlra  Ilarione, 
E  dl  Vienna  quel  si  franco  e  forte 
Cbe  debelld  la  furie,  e  *1  gran  Camplone 
Cta'  appo  a  Natal  dl  CtarisCo  hebbe  la  morte ; 
Risgoarda  quel  del  primo  Confalone, 
Che  del  Clel  guarda  le  lupeme  porte ; 
E  gll  ondcci  oompagni,  e  come  luce 
II  divo  Agoello  di  lor  capo  e  Duce. 

**  Mentre  in  qneeto  penetra  e  m^llo  Intende 
D*  Eroi  il  glorioei  U  nobil  vanto, 
Aura  immortal  del  Ciel  sovra  liii  scende. 
Aura  immortal  di  spirto  divo  e  lanto : 
Gia  gii  agombra  gii  error!  e  gil  gli  acoende 
In  goiu  il  cor,  cbe  dUUlla  in  pianto ; 
Lagrime  versa,  e  le  li^me  sparte 
Bagnan  del  Ubro  le  Tergate  carte. 

**  Qoal  duro  gfaiacdo  corra  i  monti  alpini 
Da  la  TlrtA  del  lole  Intenerito, 
Sool  Uqiiefanl,  e  dl  bei  criitalllni 
Rivl  r  berbe  inafflar  del  suol  florito ; 
Tai  da  la  forxa  degli  ardor  divini 
Del  Oioranetto  molle  11  cor  ferlto, 
Hor  li  diicioglle  In  tepidi  llquorl, 
E  rigan  del  bd  volto  i  Tsghi  fiori. 

"  Cora*  altri  nel  criitallo,  o  nel  diamante 
Specdiiartl  sool,  tal  ei  ri  ipeccbla,  e  mira    ' 


Till  evil  fhnn  the  earth  shall  pass  away. 
Lo,  this  his  glorious  destiny  assign'd  ! 
For  that  blest  consummation  let  us  pray. 
And  trust  in  fervent  faith,  and  labour  as  we  may. 

3. 
The  hideous  malady  which  lost  its  power 
When  Jenner's  art  the  dire  contagion  stay'd. 
Among  Columbia's  sous,  in  fatal  hour 
Across  the  wide  Atlantic  wave  conveyed. 
Its  fiercest  fbrm  of  pestilence  displayed  : 
Where'er  its  deadly  course  the  plague  began 
Vainly  the  wretched  sufferer  look'd  for  aid  ; 
Parent  fh>m  child,  and  child  fh)m  parent  ran, 
For  tyrannous  fear  dissolved  all  natural  bonds  of  man.8 

4. 
A  feeble  nation  of  Guarani  race, 
Thinn'd  by  perpetual  wars,  but  unsubdued. 
Had  taken  up  at  length  a  resting-place 
Among  those  tracts  of  lake  and  swamp  and  wood. 
Where  Mondai  issuing  fh>m  its  solitude 
Flows  with  slow  stream  to  £mpalado*s  bed. 
It  was  a  region  desolate  and  rude ; 
But  thither  had  the  horde  for  safety  fled. 
And  being  there  conceal'd  in  peace  their  lives  they  led. 

Nel  ineccfaio  di  ma  mente,  tndl  1*  errante 
Vita  alsceme,  onde  con  duol  sospira : 
Qulncl  risolve  intrepido  e  costante 
Depor  gll  orgogli  giovanili  e  V  ira. 
Per  imltar  ne  1*  opra  e  ne  gli  effetti 
I  celestl  guerrler  del  Ubro  leUi.'* 

Ignatw  Lokda,  Roma,  1647,  Canto  il. 

The  Jesuiti,  howerer,  anare  ui ,  that  Lojola  ii  not  the 
author  of  their  society,  and  that  it  it  not  allowable  either  to 
think  or  lay  so.  "  Societas  Jesu  at  k  S.Ignatio  de  LoioIA  non 
ducit  nomen,  ita  neque  originem  primam,  et  aliud  sentire  aut 
loqai,  nefas."  {IvMgo  primi  SmcuU  8oe.  Juu,  p.  64.) 
"  Jesus  primus  ac  praclpuus  auctor  SodeUtis  "  is  the  title  of 
a  chapter  In  this  their  secular  volume,  which  is  a  curious 
and  Tory  beautifiU  book.  Then  follows  **  Beata  Virgo 
nutrix,  patrona,  imd  altera  Telut  auctor  Societatis."  Lastly, 
"Post  Christum  et  Mariam  Societatis  Auctor  ct  Parens 
sanctus  Ignatius." 

"  On  the  96Ui  August,  1794,  the  French  plundered  the  rich 
church  of  Loyola,  at  Aspeltia,  and  proceeding  to  Elgoibas, 
loaded  five  carts  with  the  spoils  of  the  church  of  that  place. 
This  party  of  marauders  consisted  of  200.  The  peasants  col- 
lected, fell  upon  them,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  three 
hours  recovered  the  whole  booty,  which  they  conveyed  to 
Vlttoria  in  triumph.  Among  other  things,  a  relic  of  Loyola 
was  recovered,  which  was  carried  in  procession  to  the  church, 
the  victorious  peasants  accompanying  it,"— MareiUae,  Hist, 
de  ta  Guerre  de  FEepagne,  p.  86. 

>  Vaccination.  It  is  odd  that  in  Hindostan,  where  it  might 
have  been  supposed  superstition  would  have  facilitated  the 
Introduction  of  this  practice,  a  pious  fraud  was  found  ne- 
cessary  for  removing  the  prejudice  against  it. 

Moopend  Streenivaschary,  a  Brahmin,  thus  writes  to  Dr. 
Anderson,  at  Madras,  on  vaccine  inoculation. 

**  It  might  be  useful  to  remove  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  arising  from  the  term  cow-pock  being  taken 
literally  in  our  Tamul  tongue;  whereas  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  a  drop  of  nectar  from  the  exuberant 
udders  of  the  cows  in  England,  and  no  way  similar  to  the 
humour  discharged  from  the  tongue  and  feet  of  diseased 
cattle  in  this  country."  -^  Forbet'e  OrintM  MemtrirM,  vol.  Ul. 
p. 433. 

*  Mackensie  gives  a  dreadfbl  picture  of  the  effect  of  small, 
pox  among  the  North  American  Indians :  _ 
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6. 
There  bad  the  tribe  a  safe  asylum  foand 
Amid  those  marshes  wide  and  woodlands  dense. 
With  pathless  wilds  and  waters  spread  around. 
And  labyrinthine  swamps,  a  sure  defence 
From  human  foes, .  . .  but  not  from  pestilence. 
The  spotted  plague  appeared,  that  direst  ill, . . . 
How  brought  among  them  none  could  tell,  or  whence; 
The  mortal  seed  had  lain  among  them  still, 
And  quickened  now  to  work  the  Lord's  mysterious  will 

6. 

Alas,  it  was  no  medicable  grief 

Which  herbs  might  reach  !  Nor  could  the  juggler's 

power 
With  all  his  antic  mummeries  bring  relief. 
Faith  might  not  aid  liim  in  that  ruling  hour, 
Himself  a  victim  now.     The  dreadful  stour 
None  could  escape,  nor  aught  its  force  assuage. 
The  marriageable  maiden  had  her  dower 
From  death  ;  the  strong  man  sunk  beneath  its  rage. 
And  death  cut  short  the  thread  of  childhood  and  of 

age. 

7. 

No  time  for  customary  mourning  now  ; 
With  hand  close-clench'd  to  pluck  the  rooted  hair. 
To  beat  the  bosom,  on  the  swelling  brow 
Inflict  redoubled  blows,  and  blindly  tear 
The  cheeks,  indenting  bloody  furrows  there, 
The  deep-traced  signs  indelible  of  woe ; 
Then  to  some  crag,  or  bank  abrupt,  repair. 
And  giving  grief  its  scope,  infuriate  throw 
The  impatient  body  thence  upon  the  earth  below. 

8. 
Devices  these  by  poor  weak  nature  taught, 
Wliich  thus  a  change  of  suffering  would  obtain ; 
And  flying  from  intolerable  thought 
And  piercing  recollections,  would  full  fain 


'*  The  small- pox  spread  Its  destructive  and  desolating 
power,  as  the  fire  consumes  the  dry  grass  of  the  field.  The 
fatal  infection  spread  around  with  a  baneful  rapidity,  which 
no  flight  could  escape,  and  with  a  fatal  effi'Ct  that  nothing 
could  resist.  It  destroyed  with  its  pestilential  breath  whole 
families  and  tribes ;  and  the  horrid  scene  presented  to  those 
who  had  the  melancholy  and  afllicting  opportunity  of  be- 
holding it,  a  combination  of  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  such  as, 
to  avoid  the  horrid  fate  of  their  friends  around  them,  pre> 
pared  to  disappoint  the  plague  of  its  prey,  by  terminating 
their  own  existence. 

"  The  habits  and  lives  of  these  devoted  people,  which 
provided  not  to-day  for  the  wants  of  to-morrow,  must  have 
heightened  the  pains  of  such  an  affliction,  by  leaving  them 
not  only  without  remedy,  but  even  without  alleviatioa. 
Nought  was  left  them  but  to  submit  in  agony  and  despair. 

"  To  aggravate  the  picture.  If  aggravation  were  possible, 
may  be  added  the  putrid  carcasses  wiiich  the  wolves,  with  a 
furious  voracity,  dragged  forth  from  the  huts,  or  which  were 
mangled  within  them  by  the  dogs,  whose  hunger  was  satisfied 
with  the  disfigured  remains  of  their  masters.  Nor  was  it 
uncommon  for  the  father  of  a  family,  whom  the  infection  had 
not  reached,  to  call  them  around  him,  to  represent  the  cruel 
sufferings  and  horrid  fate  of  their  relations,  from  the  influence 
of  some  evil  spirit,  who  was  preparing  to  extirpate  their  race ; 
and  to  incite  them  to  baffle  death,  with  all  its  horrors,  by 
their  own  poniards.    At  the  same  time,  if  their  hearts  Called 


Distract  itself  by  sense  of  fleshly  pain 
From  anguish  that  the  soul  must  else  endure. 
Easier  all  outward  torments  to  sustain. 
Than  those  heart- wounds  which  only  time  cui  am. 
And  He  in  whom  alone  the  hopes  of  man  are  suxe. 


9. 


•d. 


None  sorrowM  here  ;  the  sense  of  woe 
When  every  one  endured  his  own  sow  in. 
The  prostrate  sufferers  neither  hoped  nor  fearM; 
The  body  labour'd,  but  the  heart  was  still : . . . 
So  let  the  conquering  malady  ftilfil 
Its  fatal  course,  rest  cometh  at  the  end  1 
Passive  they  lay  with  neither  wish  nor  wQl 
For  aught  but  this ;  nor  did  they  long  attend 
That  welcome   boon  from  death,  the  never-&ilb£ 
friend. 

10. 
Who  Is  there  to  make  ready  now  the  pit. 
The  house  that  will  content  from  this  day  forth 
Its  easy  tenant  ?    Who  in  vestments  fit 
Shall  swathe  the  sleeper  for  his  bed  of  earth. 
Now  tractable  as  when  a  babe  at  birth  ? 
Who  now  the  ample  Amend  urn  shidl  knead. 
And  burying  it  beneath  his  proper  heartii 
Deposit  Uiere  with  carets  hands  the  dead. 
And  lightly  then  relay  the  floor  above  his  head  ? 

11. 
Unwept,  unshrouded,  and  unsepolchred. 
The  hammock  where  they  hang,  for  winding  s^.' 
And  grave  suflSces  the  deserted  dead  : 
There  from  the  armadillo's  searchinf^  feet 
Safer  than  if  within  the  tomb*s  retreat. 
The  carrion  birds  obscene  in  vain  essay 
To  flnd  that  quarry :  round  and  roond  they  ^e£ 
The  air,  but  fear  to  enter- for  their  prey. 
And  from  the  silent  door  the  jaguar  turns  awray.  ^ 


them  in  this  necessary  act,  he  was  himsdf  reiMiy  to  per'  r- 
the  deed  of  mercy  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  last  act  o:  ~ 
affection,  and  instantly  to  follow  them  to  the  coanxnoo  j  • 
of  rest  and  refuge  from  himian  evil." 

1  I  may  be  forgiven  for  not  having  strictly  adb>-~-<<  ' 
natural  history  In  this  Instance.     The  Itbrrty  whkrb  M 
taken  Is  mentioned,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  t^  zr 
arisen  from  Ignorance  of  this  animal's  habits. 

The  jaguar  will  not  attack  a  living  horse  ir  a  dead  <S3^  ■ 
near,  and  when  it  kills  its  prey  It  drags  it  to  Its  dm.  t<' 
said  not  to  eat  the  body  till  it  becomes  patrid.     Tb- 
catight  in  large  traps  of  the  cage  kind,  baited  with  <s-.:  < 
meat,  and  then  speared  or  shot  through  the  hai-s.    T*hc  i 
caqulnes  had  a  braver  way  of  killing  them :  they  prorakt-i 
animal,  fronted  It,  received  its  attack  upon  a  thick,  inctf*-  - 
which  they  held  by  the  two  enda,  threw  It  down  mt .' 
teeth  were  fixed  in  the  wood,  and  ripped  the  crca^r7F 
before  it  could  recover.    (TVcAo,  p.  29.)     A  great  ^.• 
made  by  their  skins.     The  jaguar  which  has  oa>c«^  i~    < 
human  flesh  becomes  a  most  formidable  onloaal  ;  «oc&  a  i"^  > 
Is  called  a  tigre  cevado^  a  fleshed  tiger.      There   was     i 
which  Infested  the  road  between  Santa  F6  atMi  Santiaet'  -  ' 
had  killed  ten  men ;  after  which  a  party  of  soldiers  w«»t  ^  i 
to  destroy  It.    The  same  thing  Is  said  of  the  IIoq  amid  .<  i 
beasts  of  prey,  probably  with  truth ;  not,  as  is  Tul^ari' 
posed,  because  they  have  a  particular  appetite  for  kltr*  i.--  ' 
food,  but  because,  having  once  fed  upon  man,  they  Ixt3»  ^ 
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12. 
But  nature  for  ber  universal  law 
Hath  other  surer  instruments  in  store. 
Whom  from  the  haunts  of  men  no  wonted  awe 
Withholds  as  with  a  spelL     In  swarms  they  pour 
From  wood  and  swamp :  and  when  their  work  is  o*er, 
On  the  white  Iwnes  the  mouldering  roof  will  ftdl ; 
Seeds  will  take  root,  and  spring  in  sun  and  shower; 
And  Mother  Earth  ere  long  with  her  green  pall. 
Resuming  to  herself  the  wreck,  will  coyer  all. 

time  regard  him  Ifke  my  animal  of  inferior  strength,  as  their 
cuUaral  prvj .  **  It  ii  a  constant  obterratlon  in  Numidia," 
■aif »  Brnoa,  "  that  the  lion  avoids  and  flies  from  the  face  of 
in«n.  till  by  lome  accident  they  have  been  brought  to  en- 
gmjce,  and  the  beajt  hat  prevailed  against  him ;  then  that 
r<-<;ltog  of  Bupcriorltf ,  imprinted  bj  the  Creator  in  the  heart 
of  all  animals,  for  roan*i  preservation,  seems  to  forsake  him. 
The  Hon  having  once  tasted  human  blood,  relinquishes  the 
pursuit  after  the  flock.  He  repairs  to  some  high  waj  or 
fre<]uented  path,  and  has  been  linovn,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  to  Interrupt  the  road  to  a  market  for  several  weeks  ; 
and  in  this  lie  persists,  till  hunters  or  soldiers  are  sent  out  to 
dmtroy  him."  Dobrizhoflbr  saw  the  skin  of  a  jaguar  which 
vu  as  long  as  the  standard  hide.  He  says,  also,  that  he  saw 
one  attack  two  horses  which  were  coupled  with  a  thong,  kill 
one,  and  drag  the  other  away  after  it. 

A  moat  unpleasant  habit  of  this  beast  is,  that  in  cold  or  wet 
weather  be  chooses  to  lodge  within  doors,  and  will  steal  into 
th4>  bouse.  A  girl  at  Corrientes,  who  slept  with  her  mother, 
caw  one  lying  ander  the  bed  when  she  rose  in  the  morning : 
•he  had  presenop  of  mind  to  bid  her  mother  He  still,  went  for 
h4>lp,  and  soon  rid  the  house  of  its  perilous  risllor.  Cat-like, 
thf  jaguar  Is  a  good  climber ;  but  Dobrishoftr  tells  us  how 
a  traTcller  who  takes  to  a  tree  for  shelter  may  profit  by  the 
posttYoo :  **  In  promptu  consilium ;  urina  pro  armis  est :  hae 
si  tigrfdis  ad  artwris  pedem  minitantis  oculos  consperseris, 
Mira  res  est.  QuA  datl  portA  fuget  iUico."  (1.  9S0.)  He 
who  first  dSd  this  must  have  been  a  good  marksman  as  well 
as  a  cool  fellow,  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  reserved  his 
fire  till  the  jaguar  was  within  shot. 

Dotnlsboirer  S4'ems  to  credit  an  opinion  (which  is  held  in 
India  of  the  tiger  also),  that  the  jaguar's  claws  are  In  a  cer- 
tain drgree  venomous ;  the  scar  which  they  leave  is  said  to 
be  always  liable  to  a  very  painfyil  and  burning  sense  of  heat. 
Bat  that  author,  in  his  usual  amusing  manner,  repeats  many 
crf^uloos  notions  concembig  the  animal :  as  that  its  burnt 
rlav*  are  a  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache ;  and  that  it  has  a 
in<<dx  of  decoying  fish,  by  standing  neck-deep  in  the  water, 
and  spitting  oat  a  white  foam,  which  allures  them  within 
ri-arh.    Techo  (30.)  says  the  same  thing  of  a  large  snake. 

An  opinion  that  wounds  inflicted  by  the  stroke  of  animals 
of  this  kind  are  envenomed  is  found  in  the  East  also.  Captain 
Williamson  says, "  However  trivial  the  scratches  made  by  the 
claws  of  tigers  may  appear,  yet,  whether  it  be  owing  to  any 
Qoxioas  quality  in  the  claw  itself,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
ti$;er  strikes,  or  any  other  matter,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
$Ayinif,  that  at  least  a  majority  of  such  as  have  been  under  mj 
ixitic«  died ;  and  1  have  generally  remarked,  that  those  whose 
ca««»  appeared  the  least  alarming  were  most  suddenly  carried 
t  tr.  I  have  ever  thought  the  perturbation  arising  Arom  the 
DAiure  of  the  attack  to  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  fatality 
si'  ixlrd  to.  espedaliy  as  I  never  knew  any  one  wounded  by  a 
t'ti^T  to  die  without  suffering  for  some  days  under  that  most 
drradful  symptom,  a  locked  jaw  I  Such  as  have  been  wounded 
to  appearance  sererely.  but  accompanied  with  a  moderate 
hemorrhage,  I  have  commonly  found  to  recover,  excepting 
in  the  rainy  season :  at  that  period  I  should  expect  serious 
cnofteqoettces  from  either  a  bite  or  a  scratch/*  —  Oncn/e/ 
SportB,  Yol.  1.  p-  M. 

Wild  beasts  were  so  numerous  and  fierce  in  one  part  of 
Mexico,  among  the  Otomltes,  that  Fr.  Juan  de  GrUalva  says 


13. 

Oh  I  better  thus  with  earth  to  have  their  part. 
Than  in  Egyptian  catacombs  to  lie, 
Age  after  age  preserved  by  horrid  art, 
In  ghastly  image  of  hiunanity  1  * 
Strange  pride  that  with  corruption  thus  would  vie  I 
And  strange  delusion  that  would  thus  maintain 
The  fleshly  form,  till  cycles  shall  pass  by, 
And  in  the  series  of  the  eternal  chain. 
The  spirit  come  to  seek  its  old  abode  again. 

In  his  time,  in  one  year,'more  than  250  Indians  were  devoured 
by  them.  **  There  then  prevailed  an  opinion,"  he  proceeds, 
**  and  still  it  prevails  among  many,  that  those  tigers  and  lions 
were  certain  Indian  sorcerers,  whom  they  call  Nahuales,  who 
by  diabolical  art  transform  themselves  into  beasts,  and  tear 
the  Indians  In  pieces,  either  to  revenge  themselves  for  some 
offences  which  they  have  received,  or  to  do  th«n  evil,  which 
is  the  proper  condition  of  the  Devil,  and  an  effect  of  his 
fierceness.  Some  traces  of  these  diabolical  acts  have  been 
seen  in  our  time,  for  in  the  year  1&79,  the  deaths  of  this  kind 
being  many,  and  the  suspicion  vehement,  some  Indians  were 
pot  to  the  question,  and  they  confiassed  the  crime,  and  were 
executed  for  it.  With  all  this  experienea  and  proof,  there 
are  many  persons  who  doubt  these  transformations,  and  say 
that  the  land  lieing  mountainous  produces  wild  beasts,  and 
the  iMasts  being  once  fleshed  commit  these  great  ravages. 
And  it  was  through  the  weak  understandings  of  the  Indians 
that  they  were  persuaded  to  believe  their  conjurors  could  thus 
metamorphose  themselves ;  and,  if  these  poor  wretches  con- 
fessed themselves  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  it  was  owing  to  their 
weakness  under  the  torture;  and  so  they  sufRnrcd  for  an 
offence  which  they  had  never  committed." 

Father  Grijalva,  however,  holds  with  bis  Father  S.  Au- 
gustine, who  has  said  concerning  such  things,  *'  hme  ad  nos 
non  quibuscunque  qualibus  credere  putaremus  indignum,  sed 
eis  referentibus  pervenerunt,  quos  nobis  non  existimaremns 
fuisse  mentitos.'*  "  In  the  days  of  my  Father  S.  Augustine,*' 
he  says,  "wonderful  things  were  related  of  certain  inn- 
keepers in  Italy,  who  transformed  passengers  into  beasts  of 
burden,  to  bring  to  their  inns  straw,  barley,  and  whatever 
was  wanted  from  the  towns,  and  then  metamorphosed  them 
Into  their  oam  persons,  that  they  might  purchase,  as  cus- 
tomers, the  very  commodities  they  had  carried.  And  in  our 
times  the  witches  of  Logrono  midie  so  many  of  these  trans- 
formations, that  now  no  one  can  doubt  them.  This  matter  of 
the  Nahuales,  or  sorcerers  of  Totutepec,  has  been  confessed 
by  so  many,  that  that  alone  sufllces  it  to  make  It  credible. 
The  best  proof  which  can  be  had  Is,  that  they  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  course  of  justice ;  and  it  is  temerity  to 
condemn  the  judges,  for  it  Is  to  be  believed  that  they  made  all 
due  inquiry.  Our  brethren  who  had  lieen  ministers  there, 
and  are  also  judges  of  the  Interior  court  (that  Is  of  the  con- 
science), have  all  held  these  transformations  to  be  certain :  so 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  concerning  it  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  useful  to  understand  it,  that  If  at  any  time  In 
heathen  lands  the  devil  should  work  any  of  these  metamor- 
phoses,  the  Indians  may  see  we  are  not  surprised  at  tliem, 
and  do  not  hold  them  as  miraculous,  but  can  explain  to  them 
the  reason  and  cause  of  these  effects,  which  astonish  and 
terrify  them  so  greatly." 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  deril  can  only  exercise  this 
power  as  far  as  he  is  permitted  by  God,  in  punishment  for 
sin,  and  that  the  metamorphosis  is  not  real,  but  only  ap- 
parent ;  the  sorcerer  not  being  actually  transformed  Into  a 
lion,  tmt  seeming  as  if  he  were  so  both  to  himself  and  others. 
In  what  manner  he  can  tear  a  man  really  to  pieces  with 
imaginary  claws,  and  devour  him  in  earnest  with  an  imaginary 
mouth,  the  good  friar  has  not  condescended  to  explain.  — 
Historia  de  la  Ordm  d*  S.  Amgtutin  as  la  Pnpimaa  de  N. 
EtpaHa^  pp.  34,  36. 

>  The  more  ghastly  in  proportion  as  more  of  the  ap> 


14. 
One  pair  alone  survived  the  general  fate ; 
Left  in  such  drear  and  mournful  solitude. 
That  death  might  seem  a  preferable  state. 
Not  more  deprest  the  Arkite  patriarch  stood. 
When  landing  first  on  Ararat  he  view'd, 
Where  all  around  the  mountain  summits  lay, 
Like  islands  seen  amid  the  boundless  flood  : 
Nor  our  first  parents  more  forlorn  than  they. 
Through  Eden  when  they  took  their  solitary  way. 

15. 
Alike  to  them,  it  seemM  in  their  despair. 
Whither  they  wander'd  fh>m  the  infected  spot 
Chance  might  direct  their  steps :  they  took  no  care ; 
Come  well  or  ill  to  them,  it  matter'd  not  I 
Left  as  they  were  in  that  unhappy  lot. 
The  sole  survivors  they  of  all  their  race. 
They  reck'd  not  when  their  fate,  nor  where,  nor  what. 
In  this  resignment  to  their  hopeless  case, 
Indifi'erent  to  all  choice  or  circumstance  of  place. 

pearaace  of  life  li  preserved  in  the  rerolting  practice.  Sach. 
bowerer,  it  was  not  to  the  feelings  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had 
as  much  pride  in  a  collection  of  their  ancestors,  as  one  of  the 
strongest  family  feeling  coald  have  in  a  collection  of  family 
pictures.  The  body,  Diodorus  says,  is  delivered  to  the 
kindred  with  every  member  so  whole  and  entire  that  no  part 
of  the  body  seems  to  be  altered,  even  to  the  very  hairs  of  the 
eyelids  and  the  eyebrows,  so  that  the  beauty  and  shape  of  the 
face  seems  Just  as  before.  By  which  means  many  of  the 
Egyptians,  laying  up  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors  in  stately 
monuments,  perfectly  see  the  true  visage  and  countenance  of 
those  who  were  buried  many  ages  before  they  themselves 
were  bom :  so  that  in  regarding  the  proportion  of  every  one 
of  these  bodies,  and  the  lineaments  of  their  faces,  they  take 
exceeding  great  delight,  even  as  if  they  were  still  living 
among  them.    (Book  L) 

They  believe,  says  Herodotus  (Euterpe,  i  123.),  that  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  the  soul  immediately  raters  into 
some  other  animal ;  and  that  after  using  as  vehicles  every 
species  of  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged  creatures,  it  finally 
enters  a  second  time  into  a  human  body.  They  affirm  that  it 
undergoes  all  theae  changes  in  the  space  of  three  thousand 
years.  This  opinion  some  among  the  Greeks  have  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time  adopted  as  their  own,  but  I  shall  not, 
though  I  could,  specify  tbcdr  names. 

How  little  did  the  Egyptians  apprehend  that  the  bodies 
which  they  preserved  with  such  care,  to  be  ready  again  for 
use  when  the  cycle  should  be  (bl tilled,  would  one  day  be 
regarded  as  an  article  of  trade,  broken  up,  exported  piece- 
meal, and  administered  in  grains  and  scruples  as  a  costly 
medicine  to  rich  patients.  A  preference  was  even  given  to 
virgin  mommy. 

The  bodies  of  the  Ineas  from  the  founder  of  the  empire 
were  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun :  they  were  seated 
each  on  his  litter,  and  In  such  excellent  preservation  that  they 
seemed  to  be  alive ;  according  to  the  testimony  of  P.  Acosta 
and  OarcUaso,  who  saw  them  and  touched  them.  It  is  not 
known  In  what  manner  they  were  prepared,  so  as  to  resist  the 
tiOurtes  of  time.  Gomara  (c.  195.)  says  they  were  embalmed 
by  the  Juioe  of  certain  fragrant  trees,  which  was  poured  down 
their  throats,  and  by  unguents  of  gum.  Acosta  says  that  a 
certain  bitumen  was  used,  and  that  plates  of  gold  were  placed 
Instead  of  eyes,  so  well  fitted  that  the  want  of  the  re«l  eye  was 
not  perceived.  Garcilaso  thought  the  chief  preparation 
consisted  in  freesing  them  with  snow.  They  were  buried  In 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  hoepital  of  St  Andras.  —  Mere. 
Ptruamo,  No.  231. 

HhlMus  exhibilloni  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  made  In 
monattprlet,  where  they  are  in  perfect  accord  with  monastic 
supersUtioo.    1  remember  seeing  two  human  bodies  dry  and 


16. 
That  palsying  stupor  pass*d  awmy  ere  1od& 
And  as  the  spring  of  health  resumed  its 
They  felt  that  life  was  dear,  and  hope 
What  marvel  ?  *Twas  with  Uiem  the  vaondog  hour. 
When  bliss  appears  to  be  the  natural  dower 
Of  all  the  creatures  of  this  jc^ous  eartli ; 
And  sorrow  fleeting  like  a  vernal  shower 
Scarce  interrupts  the  current  of  our  mirth ; 
Such  is  the  happy  heart  we  bring  with  lu  at  birth. 

17. 
Though  of  his  nature  and  bis  hoviiidlcs  Iof« 
Erring,  yet  tutor*d  by  instinctive  seme. 
They  rightly  decm'd  the  Power  who  mla  abofv 
Had  saved  them  firom  the  wasting  pestilrooc. 
That  favouring  power  would  still  be  their  delncr: 
Thus  were  they  by  their  late  deliveiance  taught 
To  place  a  child-like  trust  in  Providence, 
And  in  their  state  forlorn  they  found  this  tboiwtt 
Of  natural  faith  with  hope  and  oonaolatkn  tnuffsL 

shrivelled,  suspended  in  the  Casa  dot  0*9oe,  m  Even,  a 
chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  skulls  and  boccs. 

**  Among  the  remarkaUe  ot^ects  in  the  vicinity  of  P«ir'-^r 
pointed  out  to  strangers,  they  Gsll  not  to  dngnlarisc  acocrrr*. 
of  Capuchins  at  a  small  distance  ttam  town,  tiae  biwutf  1 
gardens  of  which  serve  as  ^  public  walk.  Yod  are  A-y . 
under  the  febric,  a  vault  divided  Into  four  great  galleries,  si  .• 
which  the  light  Is  admitted  by  windows  cot  oat  at  the  tor  «' 
each  extremity.  In  this  vault  are  preserved,  not  tn  §eA.  U« 
In  skin  and  bone,  all  the  Capuchins  who  lurvw  died  xa  c^« 
convent  since  iU  foundation,  as  well  as  th«  bodies  <d  m«w 
persons  from  the  dty.  There  are  bere  private  tomh*  '^.^ 
longing  to  opuloit  femilies,  who,  even  after 
disdain  to  be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  part  of 
It  is  said,  that  In  order  to  secure  the  prcscrvatio«  «f  ct«*r 
bodies,  they  are  prepared  by  being  gradually  dried  htktu  • 
slow  fire,  so  as  to  consume  the  flesh  witboot  greatly  ti^wrv^ 
the  skin;  when  perfectly  dry,  they  are  invested  wtt  t^ 
Capuchin  habit,  and  placed  upright,  on  fsbhta,  iHiyneed  «  > 
above  step  along  the  aides  of  the  vault ;  tbe  bend,  tbe  wrm^ 
and  the  feet  are  left  naked.  A  preservation  Uh*  thia  » 
horrid.  The  skin  discoloured,  dry,  and  as  if  tt  bad  kM  i 
tanned,  nay,  torn  in  some  places,  glued  doae  to  tbe  bsm 
It  is  easy  to  Imagine,  tnm  the  dUfercm  grtasacaa  «r  tks»  i  •- 
merous  assemblage  of  fleshless  figurea,  reudeswd  rtiB  »«v 
frlghtfiil  by  a  long  beard  on  the  chin,  what  a  hUeeas  spiW' 
tacle  this  must  exhibit ;  and  whoever  baa  seen  a  Capor-jr 
alive  may  form  an  idea  of  this  singular  mxiatewy  a(  dart 
friars." — Soimimi. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  soch  practices  arise  tnm  rapn^ 
stitioo  s  but  It  is  strange.  Indeed,  that  they  aboiaM  aftrd  u* 
gratification  to  pride.  That  excellent  man,  FlelclMr  of  M» 
deley,  has  a  striking  remark  upon  this  swbtect.  ^  TW  ^  * 
derer,**  says  he,  "  is  dissected  In  the  sargeen'a  kafLgnam . 
and  the  rich  sinner  is  embowelled  In  his  own  ajiaUBwii  m 
great  expense.  The  robber,  exposed  to  open  air,  wasss  »««i 
in  hoop*  of  iron ;  and  the  gentleman.  eonta«d  la  a  ^^f 
vault,  moulders  away  In  sheets  of  lead ;  and  wUle  ike  tp«  h 
of  the  air  greedily  prey  upon  tbe  one.  tbe 
eagerly  devour  the  other.'* 

How  dilTerent  Is  the  feeling  of  the  HlnAoea 
Ject  from  that  of  the  Egyptians  1    **  A 
for  its  rafters  and  beams ;  with  nerves  and 
with  muscles  and  blood  for  mortar ;  with  skm  Ibr  to 
covering ;  filled  with  no  sweet  perftime,  bat 
and  urine ;  a  manrion  infested  by  age  and  by  i 
of  malady*  harassed  with  pains,  haunted  with  tibt  ePMB>t«  jt 
darkness,  and  Incapable  of  standing  long. . . 
of  the  vital  soul  lets  its  oocupier  always 
Inst,  qf  if«Nsi. 
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18. 

And  DOW  they  bnllt  themaelres  a  leafy  bower, 
Amid  a  glade,  slow  MoQdai*g  Btream  beside, 
Screened  trom  the  southern  blast  of  pierchig  power : 
Not  like  their  native  dwelling,  long  and  wide. 
By  skilAil  toil  of  numbers  edifled. 
The  common  home  of  all,  their  human  nest. 
Where  threescore  hammocks  pendant  side  by  side 
Were  ranged,  and  on  the  ground  the  fires  were  drest ; 
Alas>  that  pc^^otts  hive  hath  now  no  living  guest ! 

19. 
A  few  firm  stakes  they  planted  in  the  ground, 
Circling  a  narrow  space,  yet  large  enow ; 
These  strongly  interknit  they  closed  around 
With  boaket-work  of  many  a  pliant  bough. 
The  roof  was  like  the  sides ;  the  door  was  low. 
And  rude  the  hut,  and  trimm'd  with  little  care, 
For  little  heart  had  they  to  dress  it  now ; 
Yet  was  the  humble  structure  fresh  and  &ir, 
And  soon  its  inmates  found  that  love  might  sojourn 


SO. 
Qniara  amid  recall  to  mind  the  course 
Of  twenty  summers ;  perfectly  he  knew 
Whate'er  his  fiithers  taught  of  skill  or  force. 
Right  to  the  mark  his  whissing  lance  he  threw, 
AxMl  from  his  bow  the  unerring  arrow  flew 
With  fiital-aim :  and  when  the  laden  bee 
Bun*d  by  him  in  its  flight,  he  could  pursue 
Its  path  with  certain  ken  >,  and  follow  free 
Until  he  traced  the  hive  in  hidden  bank  or  tree. 


SI. 

Of  answering  yean  was  Monnema,  nor  less 
Expert  in  all  her  sex's  household  ways. 
The  Indian  weed  she  skilfully  could  dress ; 
And  in  what  depth  to  drop  the  yellow  midae 
She  knew,  and  when  around  its  stem  to  raise 
The  Ughten'd  soil ;  and  well  could  she  prepare 
Its  ripen'd  seed  for  food,  her  proper  praise  ; 
Or  in  the  emben  turn  with  frequent  care 
Its  succulent  head  yet  green,  sometimes  for  daintier 


1  It  li  diflicnn  to  account  for  the  superior  quickness  of 
lifbt  which  tavaget  appear  to  poiseti.  Th«  BraiUlan  tribes 
u««d  to  rradlcate  the  eyelatbes  and  eyebrows,  as  Impeding  it. 
*-  Seme  Indians,"  P.  Andres  Peres  de  Ribas  says,  **  were  so 
qtiick-sighted  that  they  could  ward  off  the  coming  arrow  with 
their  own  bow.**  -.  L.  li.  c.  3.  p.  41 . 

>  IneooTenient  as  this  may  seem,  it  was  the  full  dress  of  the 
Tnpl  and  GnaranI  tribes.  A  fashion  less  gorgeous  and  ela- 
toraie,  but  more  refined.  Is  described  by  one  of  the  best  old 
travpllers  to  the  East,  Frangols  Pyrard. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  Maldives  use  on  feast  days  this 
kind  of  gallantry.  They  bruise  sanders  (sandal-wood),  and 
cainphire,  on  very  sUcke  and  smooth  stones,  (which  they 
bring  from  the  firm  land,)  and  sometimes  other  sorts  of  odo- 
ridtooB  woods.  After  they  compound  It  with  water  distilled 
of  flowers,  and  overspread  their  bodies  with  this  paste,  from 
the  girdle  upwards;  adding  many  forms  with  their  finger, 
«urh  as  they  Imagine.  It  Is  somewhat  like  cut  and  pinked 
doubleta,  aad  of  an  excellent  savour.  They  dress  their  wives 
or  lenans  in  this  sort,  and  make  upon  their  backs  works  and 


82. 

And  how  to  macerate  the  bark  she  knew. 
And  draw  apart  its  beaten  fibres  fine, 
And  bleaching  them  in  sun,  and  air,  and  dew ; 
From  dry  and  glossy  filaments  entwine 
With  rapid  twirl  of  hand  the  lengthening  line ; 
Next  hiterknitting  well  the  twisted  thread. 
In  many  an  even  mesh  its  knots  combine. 
And  shape  in  tapering  length  the  pensile  bed. 
Light  hammock  there  to  hang  beneath  the  leafy  shed. 

23. 
Time  had  been  when  expert  in  works  of  clay 
She  lent  her  hands  the  swelling  urn  to  mould, 
And  flird  it  for  the  appointed  festal  day 
With  the  beloved  beverage  which  the  bold 
QuafTd  in  their  triumph  and  their  joy  of  old ; 
The  fhiitful  cause  of  many  an  uproar  rude. 
When  in  their  drunken  bravery  uncontroU'd, 
Some  bitter  jest  awoke  the  dormant  feud, 
And  wrath  and  rage  and  strife  and  wounds  and  death 
ensued. 

24. 

These  occupations  were  gone  by :  the  skill 
Was  useless  now,  which  once  had  been  her  pride. 
Content  were  they,  when  thirst  impeird,  to  fill 
The  dry  and  hollow  gourd  trom  Moodai*s  side  ; 
The  river  flrom  its  sluggish  bed  supplied 
A  draught  for  repetition  all  unmeet ; 
Howbeit  the  bodily  want  was  satisfied ; 
No  feverish  pulse  ensued,  nor  ireful  heat. 
Their  days  were  undisturb'd*  their  natural  sleep  was 
sweet 

S5. 
She  too  had  learnt  in  youth  how  best  to  trim 
The  honour'd  Chief  for  his  triumphal  day. 
And  covering  with  soft  gums  the  obedient  limb 
And  body,  then  with  feathers  overlay. 
In  regular  hues  disposed^,  a  rich  display. 
Well-pleased  the  glorious  savage  stood  and  eyed 
The  growing  work ;  then  vain  of  his  array 
Look'd  with  complacent  frown  from  side  to  side, 
Stalk'd  with  eUter  step,  and  swell'd  with  sUteUer 
pride. 


shadows  as  they  please.**  Skin-prints  Farchas  calls  this.— 
Pffrard  de  Ixmal.    Pmrekat,  p.  1655. 

The  abominable  practice  of  tarring  and  feathering  was  but 
too  well  known  during  the  American  war.  It  even  found  Its 
way  to  England.  I  remember,  when  a  child,  to  have  seen  a 
man  In  this  condition  in  the  streets  of  Bristol. 

The  costume  of  the  savages,  who  figured  so  frequently  In 
the  pageants  of  the  sixteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  Imitate  the  Braxllian  tribes,  best  known  to  the 
French  and  English  at  that  time.  Indeed,  this  is  stated  by 
Vincent  Carloix,  when.  In  describing  an  entertainment  given 
to  Mareschal  de  VIelllevllle  by  the  captains  of  the  gallles  at 
Marseilles,  he  says,  **  Ayant  116  six  galires  ensemble  de  front, 
et  faict  dresser  let  tables  dessus,  et  taplssto  en  fa^on  de 
grandes  salles ;  ayant  accoostrte  les  forccats  en  BressiUens 
pour  servir,  lis  flrent  une  infinite  de  gambades  et  de  tourbions 
A  la  fkfon  des  sauvages,  que  personne  n'avoit  encore  veura ; 
dont  tout  le  monde,  avec  one  extresmeallaigreaae,  s*esbahis- 
solt  merveitleosement.** —  MhnoireSt  1.  x.  ch.  18. 
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86. 
Feasts  and  carousals  i,  vanity  and  strife, 
Could  have  no  place  with  them  in  solitude 
To  break  the  tenor  of  their  even  life. 
Quiara  day  by  day  his  game  pursued, 
Searching  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  wood. 
With  hawk-like  eye,  and  arrow  sure  as  fkte ; 
And  Monnema  prepared  the  hunter's  food  : 
Cast  with  him  here  in  this  forlorn  estate. 
In  all  things  for  the  man  was  she  a  fitting  mate. 

27. 
The  Moon  had  gather*d  oft  her  monthly  store 
Of  light,  and  oft  in  darkness  left  the  sky, 
Since  Monnema  a  growing  burthen  bore 
Of  life  and  hope.     The  appointed  weeks  go  by ; 
And  now  her  hour  is  come,  and  none  is  nigh 
To  help :  but  human  help  she  needed  none. 
A  fiew  short  throes  endured  with  scarce  a  cry, 
Upon  the  bank  she  laid  her  new-bom  son. 
Then  slid  into  the  stream,  and  bathed,  and  all  was 
done. 

28. 
Might  old  observances,  have  there  been  kept. 
Then  should  the  husband  to  that  pensile  bed. 
Like  one  exhausted  with  the  birth  have  crept, 
And  laying  down  in  feeble  guise  his  head, 

1  The  pofnt  of  honour  in  drinking  is  not  the  lame  among 
the  taraget  of  Ouiana,  ai  among  the  Eogliih  pocaton :  they 
account  him  that  U  drunk  flrtt  the  bravest  fellow.  —  JXor- 
oourVa  Vojfoge. 

s  **  Je  la  trouTe  ches  let  IMrieni,  ou  let  premien  peuples 
d'Espagne;  Je  la  troure  ches  let  ancient  habitant  de  Title 
de  Corte ;  elle  fitolt  ches  let  Tlbarenlent  en  Atle ;  die  ett 
ai^ourd'hul  dant  quelquet  unet  de  not  prorlnoet  Toltinet 
d'Etpagne,  oil  cela  t'appelle  faire  couvade ;  elle  ett  encore 
vert  le  Japon,  et  dant  TArotrique  ches  let  Caraibet  et  let 
Oalibit."  —  Lqfitau,  Mceurs  de$  Sauvofet,  t.  i.  p.  50. 

Strabo  tajt,  thli  strange  cnttom  existed  In  Cantabria  (I.  til. 
p.  174.  cd.  1671.).  to  that  itt  Gascon  extraction  hat  been 
direct.  Diodorut  SIcuius  is  the  authority  for  itt  existence  in 
Corsica.  (Book  ill.  ch.  1.  English  translation,  1814.  toI.  I. 
p.  305.)  Apolloniut  Rbodius  describes  It  among  the  TIbarenI 
(1.  iL  1012.) :  m  trr§^  huf£^»^H  »  ^m  f^M^tt  tajt  the 
icholiast. 

"  Voicy  la  brutality  de  not  tauTages  dant  leurt  r^oaittancet 
pour  Taccroissement  de  leur  famille.  C'est  qu'au  mtaie  tema 
que  la  femme  est  dellTrdc,  le  mary  te  met  au  lit  pour  t'y 
plaindre  et  y  faire  raccouch6e ;  coutume,  qui  bien  que  tau- 
Tage  et  ridicule  se  trouTe  neantmoins,  i  ce  que  Ton  dit,  parmy 
let  paysant  d'une  certaine  proTlnce  de  France ;  et  ilt  appel- 
lent  cela  /aire  la  eouvade.  Mais  ce  qui  est  de  fAcheute  pour 
le  pauvre  Caraibe  qui  t'ett  mit  au  lit  au  lieu  de  raccouch^, 
c*ott  qu'on  luy  fait  faire  diete  dix  ou  doute  jourt  de  tuite,  ne 
luy  donnant  rien  par  Jour  qu'un  raorceau  de  catsaTe,  et  un 
peu  d*eatt,  dant  laquelle  on  a  austi  fait  boulUr  un  peu  de  ce 
pain  de  raclne.  Aprte  11  mange  un  peu  plut :  mais  U  n'en- 
tame  la  catsave  que  luy  est  pr6sent6e  que  par  le  milieu  durant 
quelquet  quaraute  jours,  en  laissant  les  bords  entiert  qu*ll 
pend  i  u  case,  pour  terrlr  i  un  fettin  qu'il  fait  ordinalrement 
en  tuite  i  tout  tea  amit.  Et  m^me  11  t'abttlent  aprdt  oeU, 
quelquefolt  dix  molt  ou  un  an  entler  de  plutieurt  viandet, 
comme  de  lamantin,  de  tortue,  de  pourocau,  de  poulet,  de 
polaton,  et  de  chotet  ddlcatet,  cralgnant  par  une  pitoyable 
folie  que  cela  ne  nuite  k  I'enfant.  Mais  Us  ne  font  ce  grand 
Jutne  qu'A  la  naittance  de  leur  premier  enlant." .—  Rocktfori, 
Hat.  Morale  da  Isles  AntiOes^  c.  xxlii.  ^  495. 

Marco  Polo,  (1.  tL  c.41.)  the  other  authority  to  which 
Lafltau  refitn,  tpeakt  of  the  cuttom  as  exlttlng  in  the  great 


For  many  a  day  been  nuned  and  dieted 
With  tender  care,  to  childing  motben  doe. 
Certes  a  custom  strange,  and  yet  far  spmd 
Through  many  a  savage  tribe,  howe*cr  It  grew. 
And  once  in  the  old  world  known  aa  widdy  as  the 
new.« 

29. 
This  could  not  then  be  done ;  he  miglit  not  lay 
The  bow  and  those  unerring  shafts  aside ; 
Nor  through  the  appointed  weeks  fongo  the  pivy. 
Still  to  be  sought  amid  those  rrgkina  wide, 
None  being  there  who  should  the  while  pmrUe 
That  lonely  hoosehold  with  their  needful  food ; 
So  still  Quiara  through  the  forest  plied 
His  daily  task,  and  in  the  thickest  wood 
Still  laid  his  snares  for  birds,  and  still  the  chase  panned. 

SO. 
But  seldom  may  such  thoughts  of  mingW  joy 
A  father's  agitated  breast  dilate. 
As  when  he  first  beheld  that  in&nt  boy. 
Who  hath  not  proved  it,  ill  can  estimate 
The  feeling  of  that  stirring  hour,...  the  weight 
Of  that  new  sense,  the  thooghtAil,  penshne  blkik 
In  all  the  changes  of  oar  changeful  states 
Even  fhun  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  I  wis, 
The  heart  doth  undergo  no  change  ao  great  as 


Khan*i  prorlnoe  of  Cardandan.    **  Hanao  wn*  waauaa  <*m 
tubito  ch'  una  donna  ha  partorito,  li  leva  dd  Wctai,  • 
11  bnciullo  e  rsTolto  ne*  pannl,  il  narito  ai  mtotta  a 
letto  In  lua  vece,  e  tlene  U  fl^inolo  appwto  di  m 
la  cura  dl  quello  per  qoannta  gtomi,  cbe  ooa  ri  font  ra^ 
Et  gli  amicl  e  parent!  vanno  a  Tltitarlo  per  ralkftute  « 
Bolarlo  ;  e  le  donne  che  tono  da  parto  fanno  qoel  cbe  tt^' 
per  cata,  portando  da  manglare  e  here  al  narlbK  c^*  t 
letto,  e  dando  11  latte  al  fkaciuJlo,  che  gD  d 
Mitttfo,  t.  ii.  p.  86.  ed.  1S68. 

Yet  this  cuttom,  prepotteroot  at  it  It.  It  not 
than  an  opinion  which  waa  once  to  preraleM  in  tUa  otk^t 
that  Primerote  made  it  the  tut^ect  of  a  chapter  la  his  v>vt 
De  Fulgi  Erroribus  m  JHediemd,  and  thought  it  iwceeaa?  l» 
proTp,  by  physical  reatont,  murrfifiK  loco  uroru  grmmja  mm 
^grotare,  for  tuch  It  the  title  of  one  of  his  cbaptcn.  H* 
tays,  '*  Inter  erroret  quaznplurimot  maxlmi  rUrndiM  kk  mt* 
Tidetur,  quod  Tir  credatur  vgrocare,  lliqoe  sMei 
qiitbus  ipsa  muUcr  pregnant  tolet,  illudqite 
flrmatum  plurimt  ette  Tolunt.  HabetMm 
rantem  cum  urini  ralde  accentft  et  turbldA,  qui 
BUS  nullam  cautam  agnoscebat  quam  uaorit 
tem.  NuUlbl  terrarum  quam  la  AngUA  Id 
mini  roe  audivisse,  aut  legisse  onquim —  Sec  al  quia  marts 
cum  uxor  gratida  est,  sgrotat  ab  uxor*  iafieetia  ML  mt 
potest  ex  peculiari  proprii  corporis  vltto  Id  patL 
hcc  scrlbo.  pluit ;  non  ett  tamen  pluTia  aot 
aut  scriptura  pluvlv.  Ret  noTa  non  est,  Tiroe  «« 
etiam  timul  «grotare.  At  minim  ett  hacteania^ue 
graviditatem  affectum  este  contaglotum,rt 
ted  virot,  quot  nature  Immunet  ab  hoc  labore  ftdt, 
Acl.  Prcterea  obterTStum  ett  noo  omollMia 
modi  tymptomata,  aut  laltem  non  omnia  tingQlSa 
et  tamen  acddlt  ttppe  ut  cum  moUer  bene  TalcC, 
rltut,  etiam  abtent  per  aliquot  miUlarla.  8cd 
toIA  relatione  abturditat  hi^ut  errarlt 
addam.  Jupiter  Baochum  In  femore. 
gettaTit.    Sed  hoc  1111  etto  proprlum.  ~  Lib.  II.  r 

Thlt  notion,  however.  It  probably  not  yvt 
know  that  It  exUted  in  taXX  force  tome  thbty 
that  not  in  the  lowest  raak  orillb. 
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31. 
A  deeper  and  unwonted  feeling  flll*d 
These  parents,  gazing  on  their  new-bom  son. 
Already  in  their  busy  hopes  they  build 
On  this  frail  sand.     Now  let  the  seasons  nm. 
And  let  the  natural  work  of  time  be  done 
With  them, ...  for  unto  them  a  child  is  bom : 
And  when  the  hand  of  Death  may  reach  the  one. 
The  other  will  not  now  be  left  to  mourn 
A  solitary  wretch,  all  utterly  forlorn. 

32. 
Thus  Monnema  and  thus  Quiara  thought, 
Though  each  the  melancholy  thought  represt ; 
They  could  not  choose  but  feel,  yet  utter'd  not 
The  human  feeling,  which  in  hours  of  rest 
Often  would  rise,  and  fill  the  boding  breast 
With  a  dread  foretaste  of  that  moumftil  day, 
When,  at  the  inexorable  Power's  behest. 
The  unwilling  spirit,  called  perforce  away. 
Must  leave,  for  ever  leave  its  dear  connatural  clay. 

S3. 
Link'd  as  they  were,  where  each  to  each  was  all, 
How  might  the  poor  survivor  hope  to  bear 
That  heaviest  loss  which  one  day  must  befall, 
Nor  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  his  despair? 
Scarce  could  the  heart  even  for  a  moment  dare 
That  miserable  time  to  contemplate. 
When  the  dread  Messenger  should  And  them  there, 
From  whom  is  no  escape, . . .  and  reckless  Fate, 
Whom  it  had  bound  so  close,  for  ever  separate. 

34. 
Lighter  that  burthen  lay  upon  the  heart 
When  this  dear  babe  was  bom  to  share  their  lot; 
They  could  endure  to  think  that  they  must  imrt 
Tlien  too  a  glad  consolatory  thought 
Arose,  while  gasing  on  the  child  they  sought 
With  hope  their  dreary  prospect  to  delude, 
Till  they  almost  believed,  as  fkncy  taught. 
How  that  Arom  them  a  tribe  should  spring  renew*d, 
To  people  and  possess  that  ample  solitude. 


1  TUi  drcadflil  practice  is  carried  to  luch  an  extent  in  the 
bean  of  Soutb  America,  that  whole  tribes  have  become  ex- 
tiBct  In  eoucquence  of  it,  and  of  another  practice  hardly  less  j 
nrfivioaik 

Tboee  bloody  African  saragef ,  the  Gl«gM,  reared  no  chil. 
dm*  vbatsoerer ;  **  for  a«  toon/*  sajs  Batt«Il,  **  u  the  woman 
is  delivered  of  her  child,  it  !•  presently  buried  quick  ;  so  that 
there  it  not  one  child  brought  up  in  all  this  generation.  But 
wbeo  they  take  any  town  they  keep  the  boys  and  girls  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  as  their  own  children,  but 
the  men  and  women  they  kill  and  eat.  These  little  boys  they 
train  ap  in  the  wars,  and  hang  a  collar  about  their  necks  for 
a  disgrace,  which  is  nerer  talten  oif  till  he  proreth  himself  a 
nan.  and  brings  his  enemy's  head  to  the  general ;  and  then  it 
is  taken  off.  and  be  Is  a  free  man,  and  is  called, '  gonso '  or 
*  sotdkr.*  This  maketh  them  all  desperate  and  forward  to  be 
free,  and  ooimted  men,  and  so  they  do  Increase."  A  genera- 
tioo  witboat  generation,  says  Purchas,  p.  977. 

Among  the  causes  for  which  the  Knisteneaux  women 
precore  abortion.  Mackenxle  (p.  9&)  assigns  that  of  hatred 
fcr  the  blhtr.  No  other  traveller  has  ever  suspected  the 
extetrnce  of  this  motive.  They  soroetimet  kill  their  female 
children  to  save  them  from  the  miseries  which  they  them- 
selves have  suflered. 


36. 
Such  hope  they  felt,  but  felt  that  whatsoe*er 
The  undiscoverable  to  come  might  prove, 
Unwise  it  were  to  let  that  bootless  care 
Disturb  the  present  hours  of  peace  and  love. 
For  they  had  gain'd  a  happiness  above 
The  state  which  in  their  native  horde  was  known: 
No  outward  causes  were  there  here  to  move 
Discord  and  alien  thoughts ;  being  thus  alone 
From  all  mankind,  their  hearts  and  their  desires  were 
one. 

36. 
Different  their  love  in  kind  and  in  degree 
From  what  their  poor  depraved  fore&thers  knew. 
With  whom  degenerate  instincts  were  left  free 
To  take  their  course,  and  blindly  to  pursue, 
Unheeding  they  the  ills  that  must  ensue. 
The  bent  of  brute  desire.     No  moral  tie 
Bound  the  hard  husband  to  his  servile  crew 
Of  wives ;  and  they  the  chance  of  change  might  try. 
All  love  destroy'd  by  such  preposterous  liberty. 


87. 
Far  other  tie  this  solitary  pair 
Indissolubly  bound ;  true  helpmates  they. 
In  joy  or  grief^  in  weal  or  woe  to  share. 
In  sickness  or  in  health,  through  life's  long  day ; 
And  reassuming  in  their  hearts  her  sway 
Benignant  Nature  made  the  burthen  light. 
It  was  the  Woman's  pleasure  to  obey. 
The  Man's  to  ease  her  toil  in  all  he  might. 
So  each  in  serving  each  obtained  the  best  delight 

38. 
And  as  connubial,  so  parental  love 
Obey'd  unerring  Nature's  order  here. 
For  now  no  force  of  impious  custom  strove 
Against  her  law ; . . .  such  as  was  wont  to  sear 
The  unhappy  heart  with  usages  severe. 
Till  harden'd  mothers  in  the  grave  could  lay 
Their  living  babes  with  no  compunctious  tear ;  i 
So  monstrous  men  become,  when  from  the  way 
Of  primal  light  they  turn  thro*  heathen  paths  astray. 


The  practice  among  the  Fanches  of  Bogota  was,  that  If  the 
flrst-bom  proved  a  girl  it  was  destroyed,  and  every  girl  in 
succeMion  till  the  mother  bore  a  boy,  after  which  girls  were 
allowed  to  live }  but  if  the  first-bom  were  a  boy,  all  the  chil- 
dren then  were  reared.  —  PiedraMita,  p.  11. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagitious  motive  for  which  this  crime 
has  ever  become  a  practice,  is  that  which  the  Guana  women 
assign  for  It ;  they  destroy  the  greater  number  of  their  female 
Infants  In  order  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  sex.  (^sara, 
t.U.85— 100.  See//M.<irJ^axtf.vol.tl.879.)  A  knowledge 
of  the  evils  which  polygamy  brings  upon  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours may  have  led  to  this  mode  of  preventing  It. 

Father  Gumilla  one  day  bitterly  reproved  a  Betoya  woman 
(whom  he  describes  as  having  more  capacity  than  any  other 
of  the  Indians  In  those  parts)  for  killing  her  new-born 
daughter.  She  listened  to  him  without  lifting  her  eyes  from 
the  ground,  and  when  he  bad  done,  and  thought  that  she  was 
convinced  of  her  guilt  and  heartily  repented  of  it,  she  said, 
"  Father,  If  you  will  not  be  angry,  I  will  tell  you  what  Is  in 
my  heart."  He  promised  that  he  would  not,  and  bade  her 
speak  freely.  This  she  said  to  me,  he  says,  as  follows,  lite- 
rally translated  from  the  Betoya  tongue.  **  Would  to  God, 
Father,  would  to  God,  my  mother  when  she  brought  me 
forth  bad  loved  me  so  well  and  pitied  me  so  much  as  to  have 
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89. 
Delivered  Arom  this  yoke,  in  them  henceforth 
The  springs  of  natural  love  may  treelj  flow : 
New  joys,  new  virtues  with  that  happy  birth 
Are  bom,  and  with  the  growing  in&nt  grow. 
Source  of  our  purest  happiness  below 
Is  that  benignant  law  which  hath  entwined 
Dearest  delight  with  strongest  duty  so 
That  in  the  healthy  heart  and  righteous  mind 
Ever  they  oo-exist,  inseparably  combined. 

40. 
Oh  I  bliss  for  them  when  in  that  infknt  fiioe 
They  now  the  unfolding  fiiculties  descry, 
And  fondly  gazing,  trace ...  or  think  they  trace 
The  first  faint  speculation  in  that  eye, 
Which  hitherto  hath  roU'd  in  vacancy  I 
Oh  I  bliss  in  that  soil  countenance  to  seek 
Some  mark  of  recognition,  and  espy 
The  quiet  smile  which  in  the  innocent  cheek 
Of  kindness  and  of  kind  its  consciousness  doth  speak ! 

41. 
For  him,  if  bom  among  their  native  tribe, 
Some  haughty  name  his  parents  had  thought  good, 
As  weening  that  therewith  they  should  ascribe 
The  strength  of  some  fierce  tenant  of  the  wood. 
The  water,  or  the  aerial  solitude, 
Jaguar  or  vulture,  water-wolf  or  snake. 
The  beast  that  prowls  abroad  In  search  of  blood, 
Or  reptile  that  within  the  treacherous  brake 
Waits  for  the  prey,  upcoil'd,  its  hunger  to  aslake. 

42. 
Now  Boften*d  as  their  spirits  were  by  love, 
Abhorrent  from  such  thoughts  they  tum*d  away ; 
And  with  a  happier  feeling,  from  the  dove. 
They  named  the  Child  Temti.  >     On  a  day 
When  smiling  at  his  mother's  breast  in  play. 
They  in  his  tones  of  murmuring  pleasure  heard 
A  sweet  resemblance  of  the  stock-dove's  lay. 
Fondly  they  named  him  from  that  gentle  bird. 
And  soon  such  happy  use  endear'd  the  fitting  word. 

rnred  me  from  all  those  troables  vhldi  I  hare  endored  till 
thU  daj,  and  am  to  endure  till  death  !  Ifmjr  mother  had 
burled  me  as  toon  as  I  was  bom,  I  should  hate  died,  but 
should  not  have  felt  death,  and  should  have  been  spared  from 
that  death  which  must  come,  and  should  hare  escaped  so 
many  things  bitterer  than  death:  who  knows  bow  many 
more  such  1  must  endure  before  I  die  I  Consider  well, 
Father,  the  hardships  that  a  poor  Indian  woman  endures 
among  these  Indians  I  They  go  with  as  to  the  plantation, 
but  they  have  a  bow  and  arrow  In  Ihelr  hands,  nothing  more ) 
we  go  with  a  basket  AiU  of  things  on  the  back,  one  child  at 
the  breast,  another  upon  the  basket.  Their  business  is  to 
shoot  a  bird  or  a  flsh,  ours  Is  to  dig  and  work  in  the  Beld ;  at 
evening  they  go  home  without  any  burthen ;  we,  besides  our 
children,  have  to  carry  roots  for  their  food,  and  maixe  to 
make  their  drink.  They,  when  they  reach  the  house,  go  to 
eonverse  with  their  friends,  we  have  to  seek  wood,  fetch 
water,  and  prepare  their  supper.  Having  supped,  they  go  to 
sleep ;  but  we  almost  all  the  night  are  pounding  maice  to 
make  their  ckica.  And  what  is  the  end  of  this  our  watching 
and  labour  ?  They  drink  the  ekica,  they  get  drunk,  and 
being  out  of  their  senses,  beat  us  with  slicks,  take  us  by  the 
hair,  drag  us  about  and  trample  on  us.  Would  to  Gtid,  Fa- 
ther, that  my  mother  had  buried  me  when  she  brought  me 


43. 
Days  pass,  and  moons  have  wax*d  and  wmned,  ani 
This  dovelet  nestled  in  their  leaiy  bower        [«t^ 
Obtains  increase  of  sense,  and  strength  and  will. 
As  in  due  order  many  a  latent  power 
Expands, . . .  humanity's  exalted  dower ; 
And  they  while  thus  the  days  serenely  fled 
Beheld  him  flourish  like  a  vigorous  flower. 
Which  lifting  from  a  genial  sofl  Its  head 
By  seasonable  suns  and  kindly  showers  is  ttd. 

44. 

Ere  long  the  cares  of  helpless  babyhood 
To  the  next  stage  of  infancy  give  place, 
That  age  with  sense  of  conscious  growth  endoed. 
When  every  gesture  hath  iu  proper  grwct : 
Then  come  the  unsteady  step,  the  tottering  parr : 
And  watchful  hopes  and  emulous  thoughts  apftc^r. 
The  imitative  lips  essay  to  trace 
Their  words,  observant  both  with  eye  and  ear. 
In  mutilated  sounds  which  parents  love  to  hear. 

45. 
Serenely  thus  the  seasons  pass  away ; 
And,  oh  I  how  rapidly  they  seem  to  fly 
With  those  for  whom  to-morrow  like  to-day 
Glides  on  in  peaceful  uniformity ! 
Five  years  have  since  Tcmti's  birth  gme  by. 
Five  happy  years  I . .  and  ere  the  Moon  which  t>  3 
Hung  like  a  Sylphid's  light  canoe  oo  high 
Should  fill  its  circle,  Monnema  again 
Laying  her  burthen  down  must  bear  a  mother's  paie 

46. 

Alas,  a  keener  pang  before  that  day. 
Must  by  the  wretched  Monnema  be  bonie ! 
In  quest  of  game  Quian  went  his  way 
To  roam  the  wilds  as  he  was  wont,  one  wan ; 
She  look'd  in  vain  at  eve  far  his  returo. 
By  moonlight  through  the  midnight  solitade 
She  sought  him ;  and  she  foond  his  gannnit  trra. 
His  bow  and  useless  arrows  In  the  wood, 
Marks  of  a  Jaguar's  feet,  a  broken  spear,  uid  hbnL 


feral 


I 


forth  I  Too  know  that  I  complain  with 
have  said  you  witness  every  day.  But  oar 
do  not  know,  became  yon  nerer  can  soflkr  k.  Ta 
know,  Father,  the  death  it  is  foe  the  poor  tedbn 
when  having  served  her  husband  as  a  sUv«,  awvsctag  ia  t-  «■ 
field,  and  In  the  house  without  sleep,  at  the  end  af  cv*«v 
years  she  sees  hlra  take  a  girl  for  anoChcr  wifo.  Brr  *» 
loves  ;  and  though  she  HI  uses  oar  cblldi^,  wwcmaM  viv^ 
fere,  for  be  neither  loves  us  nor  cam  for  oa  dow.  A  fr*  » 
to  command  over  us,  and  treat  us  as  her  aarvaata ;  and  4  •» 
speak,  they  silence  us  with  sticks.  Can  any  fasdisB  ssmm 
do  better  for  the  daughter  which  she  brings  forth  tfcas  v 
save  it  fh»m  all  these  troobles,  and  deliver  it  Inm  e-  - 
slavery,  worse  than  death  f  1  say  again,  FatliiM.  wobU  ? 
Ood  my  mother  had  made  me  feel  her  ktedncw  hy  ^>ai  m 
me  as  soon  as  I  was  bom  I  Then  would  net  this  haart  .'■••v 
had  now  so  much  to  feel,  nor  tbeae  €jt»  ao  wamA  ta 
for." 

Here,  says  Oumilla,  tean  pat  an  end  to  bar  ifasib 
the  worst  Is,  that  all  whkfa  she  said,  and  an  iW  weaU 
said.  If  grief  had  allowed  her  lo  proceed.  Is  Inae-  — 
//MSfrodo.  t.  il.  p.  65.  ed.  1791. 

>  *•  This  Is  the  Ouaranl  name  for  the  spedsa  dasBfenl  &• 
Atara,  t.  Iv.  p.  ISO.  No.  oocuu 
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CANTO  II. 


1. 
O  THCNT  who  listeDing  to  the  Poet's  song 
Dost  yield  thy  willing  spirit  to  his  sway. 
Look  not  that  I  should  painfully  prolong 
The  sad  narration  of  that  fatal  day 
With  tragic  details :  all  too  true  the  lay ! 
Kor  b  my  purpose  e*er  to  entertain 
The  heart  with  useless  grief;  but  as  I  may, 
Blend  in  my  calm  and  meditative  strain 
Condolatory  thoughts,  the  balm  for  real  pain. 


0  Tooth  or  Maiden,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
Safe  in  my  guidance  may  thy  spirit  be ; 

1  wound  not  wantonly  the  tender  heart : 
And  if  aometimes  a  tear  of  sympathy 
Should  rise,  it  will  from  bitterness  be  f^ . . . 
Tea,  with  a  healing  virtue  be  endued, 

As  thoa  in  this  true  tale  shalt  hear  from  me 
Of  evOt  overcome,  and  grief  subdued. 
And  Tirtncs  springing  up  like  flowers  in  solitude. 

3. 
Tlie  nnfaapfiy  Monnema  when  thus  bereft 
Sunk  not  beneath  the  desolating  blow. 
Wldow'd  she  was :  but  still  her  child  was  left ; 
For  him  must  she  sustain  the  weight  of  woe. 
Which  else  would  in  that  hour  have  laid  her  low. 
Kor  wiih*d  she  now  the  work  of  death  complete : 
Then  only  doth  the  soul  of  woman  know 
Its  proper  strength,  when  love  and  duty  meet ; 
Invincible  the  heart  wherein  they  have  their  seat 


The  seamen  who  upon  some  coral  reef 
Are  cast  amid  the  interminable  main. 
Still  ding  to  life,  and  hoping  for  relief 
I>ng  on  their  days  of  wretchedness  and  pain. 
In  turtle  shells  they  hoard  the  scanty  rain, 
And  eat  its  flesh,  sun-dried  for  lack  of  fire, 
Till  the  weak  body  can  no  more  sustain 
Its  wants,  but  sinks  beneath  Its  sufferings  dire; 
Most  miserable  man  who  sees  the  rest  expire  1 

5. 
He  lingers  there  while  months  and  years  go  by : 
And  holds  his  hope  though  months  and  yean  have 

PMt; 
And  still  at  morning  round  the  farthest  sky, 
And  still  at  eve  his  eagle  glance  is  cast. 
If  there  he  may  behold  the  far-off  mast 
Arise,  for  which  he  hath  not  ceased  to  pray. 
And  if  perchance  a  ship  should  come  at  last. 
And  bear  him  firom  that  dismal  bank  away. 
He  blejscs  Qod  that  he  hath  lived  to  see  that  day. 


6. 

So  strong  a  hold  hath  life  upon  the  soul. 
Which  sees  no  dawning  of  eternal  light. 
But  sulQect  to  this  mortal  frame's  controul. 
Forgetful  of  its  origin  and  right. 
Content  in  bondage  dwells  and  utter  night 
By  worthier  ties  was  this  poor  mother  bound 
To  life ;  even  while  her  grief  was  at  the  height. 
Then  in  maternal  love  support  she  found. 
And  in  maternal  cares  a  healing  for  her  wound. 

7. 
For  now  her  hour  is  come :  a  girl  is  bom. 
Poor  infiint,  all  unconscious  of  its  flite. 
How  passing  strange,  how  utterly  forlorn  I 
The  genial  season  served  to  mitigate 
In  all  it  might  their  sorrowful  estate. 
Supplying  to  the  mother  at  her  door 
From  neighbouring  trees  which  bent  beneath  their 

weight, 
A  full  supply  of  fruitage  now  mature. 
So  in  that  time  of  need  their  sustenance  was  sure. 

8. 
Nor  then  alone,  but  alway  did  the  Eye 
Of  Mercy  look  upon  that  lonely  bower.  [by ; 

Days  pass'd,  and  weeks  and  months  and  years  went 
And  never  evil  thing  the  while  had  power 
To  enter  there.     The  boy  in  sun  and  shower 
RQoicing  in  his  strength  to  youthhed  grew ; 
And  Mooma,  that  beloved  girl,  a  dower 
Of  gentleness  firom  bounteous  nature  drew. 
With  all  that  should  the  heart  of  womankind  imbue. 

9. 
The  tears  which  o*er  her  infancy  were  shed 
Prof^ise,  resented  not  of  grief  alone  : 
Maternal  love  their  bitterness  allay*d. 
And  with  a  strength  and  virtue  all  its  own 
Sustaln'd  the  breaking  heart     A  look,  a  tone, 
A  gesture  of  that  innocent  bobe,  in  eyes 
With  saddest  recollections  overflown. 
Would  sometimes  make  a  tender  smile  arise. 
Like  sunshine  opening  thro*  a  shower  in  vernal  skies. 

10. 
No  looks  but  those  of  tenderness  were  found 
To  turn  upon  that  helpless  infant  dear ; 
And  as  her  sense  unfolded,  never  sound 
Of  wrath  or  discord  brake  upon  her  ear. 
Her  soul  its  native  purity  sincere 
Possessed,  by  no  example  here  defiled ; 
From  envious  passions  firee,  exempt  from  fear, 
Unknowing  of  all  ill,  amid  the  wild 
Beloving  and  beloved  she  grew,  a  happy  child. 

11. 
Yea,  where  that  solitary  bower  was  placed. 
Though  all  unlike  to  Paradise  the  scene, 
(A  wide  circumference  of  woodland's  waste  :) 
Something  of  what  in  Eden  might  have  been 

Was  shadow*d  there  imperfectiy,  I  ween. 
In  this  fair  creature :  safe  Arom  all  offence. 
Expanding  like  a  shelter'd  plant  serene. 
Evils  that  fi«t  and  stain  being  far  from  thence. 
Her  heart  in  peace  and  joy  retained  its  innocence. 
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12. 

At  first  the  Infant  to  TerutI  proved 
A  cause  of  wonder  and  disturbiiig  Joy. 
A  stronger  tie  than  that  of  kindred  moved 
His  Inmost  being,  as  the  happy  boy 
Felt  in  his  heart  of  hearts  without  alloy 
The  sense  of  kind :  a  fellow  creature  she. 
In  whom  when  now  she  ceased  to  be  a  toy 
For  tender  sport,  his  soul  rqoiced  to  see 
Connatural  powers  expand,  and  growing  sympathy. 

13. 
For  her  he  cuird  the  fairest  flowers,  and  sought 
Throughout  the  woods  the  earliest  fruits  for  her. 
The  cayman's  eggs,  the  honeycomb  he  brought 
To  this  beloved  sister, .  . .  whatsoe'er, 
To  his  poor  thought,  of  delicate  or  rare 
The  wilds  might  yield,  solicitous  to  find. 
They  who  affirm  all  natural  acts  declare 
Self-love  t6  be  the  ruler  of  the  mind. 
Judge  from  their  own  mean  hearts,  and  foully  wrong 
mankind. 

14. 

Three  souls  in  whom  no  selfishness  had  place 
Were  here  :  three  happy  souls,  which  undeflled, 
Albeit  in  darkness,  still  retain'd  a  trace 
Of  their  celestial  origin.     The  wUd 
Was  as  a  sanctuary  where  Nature  smiled 
Upon  these  simple  children  of  her  own. 
And  cherishing  whate*er  was  meek  and  mild, 
Call'd  forth  the  gentle  virtues,  such  alone, 
The  evils  which  evoke  the  stronger  being  unknown. 

16. 

What  though  at  birth  we  bring  with  us  the  seed 
Of  sin,  a  mortal  taint, ...  in  heart  and  will 
Too  surely  frit,  too  plainly  shown  in  deed, . .  • 
Our  frtal  heritage;  yet  are  we  still 
The  children  of  the  All  Merciful ;  and  Ul 
They  teach,  who  tell  us  that  finom  hence  must  flow 
God's  wrath,  and  then  his  Justice  to  fUlfil, 
Death  everlasting,  never-ending  woe : 
O  miserable  lot  of  man  If  it  were  so  1 

16. 
Falsely  and  Imploudy  teach  they  who  thus 
Our  heavenly  Father's  holy  will  misread  ! 
In  bounty  hath  the  Lord  created  us. 
In  love  redeem'd.     From  this  authentic  creed 
Let  no  bewildering  sophistry  impede 
The  heart's  entire  assent,  for  God  is  good. 
Hold  firm  this  faith,  and,  in  whatever  need. 
Doubt  not  but  thou  wilt  find  thy  soul  endued 
With  all-sufficing  strength  of  heavenly  fortitude  I 

17. 
By  nature  peccable  and  fraQ  are  we. 
Easily  beguiled ;  to  vice,  to  error  prone  ; 
But  apt  for  virtue  too.     Humanity 
Is  not  a  field  where  tares  and  thorns  alone 
Are  left  to  spring;  good  seed  hath  there  been  sown 
With  no  unsparing  hand.     Sometimes  the  shoot 
Is  choked  with  weeds,  or  withers  on  a  stoae ; 
But  in  a  kindly  soil  it  Strikes  its  root. 
And  flourisheth,  and  bringeth  forth  abundant  fruit. 


18. 
Love,  duty,  generous  feeling,  teodemess^ 
Spring  in  the  uncontaroinated  mind ; 
And  tiiese  were  Mooma's  natunl  dower.     5ar  k^ 
Had  liberal  Nature  to  the  boy  assign^ 
Happier  herein  than  if  arooog  mankind 
Their  lot  had  fallen, . . .  oh,  cerles  happier  brre : 
That  all  things  tended  still  more  doise  to  bind 
Their  earliest  ties,  and  they  from  year  to  yrar 
Betain'd  a  childish  heart,  fond,  simple,  and  iiooere. 

19. 
They  had  no  sad  reflection  to  alloy 
The  calm  contentment  of  the  passing  day. 
Nor  foresight  to  disturb  the  present  joy. 
Not  so  with  Monnema ;  albeit  the  sway 
Of  time  had  reached  her  heart,  and  worn  away* 
At  length,  the  grief  so  deeply  seated  there. 
The  future  often,  like  a  burthen,  lay 
Upon  that  heart,  a  cause  of  secret  care 
And  melancholy  thought ;  yet  did  she  not  despair. 

20. 
Chance  firom  the  fellowship  of  human  kind 
Had  cut  them  off*,  and  chuice  might  reunitCL 
On  this  poor  possibility  her  mind 
Reposed ;  she  did  not  for  herself  invite 
The  unlikely  thought,  and  cherish  with  dclkht 
The  dream  of  what  such  change  might  haply  bctiu ; 
Gladness  with  hope  long  store  had  taken  tig^ 
From  her ;  she  felt  that  Ufe  was  on  the  win^ 
And  happiness  like  youth  has  here  no  second  spriac 

21. 
So  were  her  feelings  to  her  loteompovd 
That  to  herself  aU  change  had  now  been  pain. 
For  Time  upon  her  own  desires  had  dosed ; 
But  in  her  children  as  she  lived  again. 
For  their  dear  sake  she  learnt  to  entertain 
A  wish  for  human  intercourse  renew'd; 
And  oftentimes,  while  they  dcvour*d  the  stnia. 
Would  she  beguile  their  evening  solitude 
With  stories  strangely  told  and  strangdy  undentoodL 

28. 
Little  she  knew,  fbr  little  had  she  seen. 
And  little  of  traditionary  lore 
Had  reach 'd  her  ear ;  and  yet  to  them  I  ween 
Their  mother's  knowledge  sccm'd  aboundkii  lUt 
A  world  it  open'd  to  their  thoughts,  yea  Ohire,.    . 
Another  world  beyond  this  mortal  state. 
Bereft  of  her  they  had  indeed  been  poor. 
Being  left  to  animal  sense,  degenerate. 
Mere  creatures,  they  had  sunk   below   the  hsaitt 
estate. 

23. 
The  human  race,  fhxn  her  they  understood. 
Was  not  within  that  lonely  hut  confllacd. 
But  distant  far  beyond  thehr  world  of  wood 
Were  tribes  and  powerful  nattont  of  thdr  kiatf ; 
And  of  the  old  observances  which  bind 
People  and  chiefk,  the  tiet  of  man  and  will. 
The  laws  of  kin  religiously  asaign'd. 
Rites,  customs,  scenes  of  liuCry  and  strifr. 
And  all  the  strange  viclaltndes  of  txnigt  life. 
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24. 
Wondering;  they  listen  to  the  wondrous  tale. 
But  no  repining  thought  such  tales  excite : 
Only  a  wish,  if  wishes  might  aTail, 
Was  haply  felt,  with  juvenile  delight. 
To  mingle  In  the  social  dance  at  night. 
Where  the  broad  moonshine,  level  as  a  flood, 
O'erspread  the  plain,  and  In  the  silver  light. 
Well-pleased,  the  placid  elders  sate  and  viewed 
The  iport,  and  seem'd  therein  to  feel  their  youth 
renew'd. 

25. 
Bat  when  the  darker  scenes  their  mother  drew, 
What  crimes  were  wrought  when    drunken  fury 

raged. 
What  miseries  from  their  fatal  discord  grew 
When  horde  with  horde  in  deadly  strife  engaged : 
The  rancorous  hate  with  which  thehr  wars  they 

waged. 
The  more  unnatural  horrors  which  ensued. 
When  with  inveterate  vengeance  unassuaged. 
The  victors  round  their  slaughter'd  captives  stood. 
And  babes  were  brought  to  dip  their  little  hands  in 

blood: 

26. 
Horrent  they  heard  ;  and  with  her  hands  the  Maid 
Prcst  her  eyes  close  as  if  she  strove  to  blot 
The  hateful  image  which  her  mind  portray*d. 
The  Boy  sate  silently,  intent  in  thought ; 
Then  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  as  if  he  sought ; 
To  heave  the  oppressive  feeling  from  his  breast. 
Complacently  compared  their  harmless  lot 
With  such  wild  life,  outrageous  and  unblest. 
Securely  thus  to  live,  he  said,  was  surely  best 

27. 
On  tales  of  blood  they  could  not  bear  to  dwell, 
From  such  their  hearts  abhorrent  shrunk  in  fear. 
Better  they  liked  that  Monnema  should  tell  [here,i 
Of  things  unseen ;  what  Power  had  placed  them 

>  •*  Some  of  the  Orinoco  tribes  bellere  that  their  flrit  fore- 
fathers grew  apoo  tree*.  —  GttmiUa,  t.  i.  c.  6. 

The  OtbooMcas,  one  of  the  rudest  of  the  Orinoco  tribes, 
•uppose  thensrtTes  descended  from  a  pile  of  itones  upon  the 
ru9  of  m  rods  called  Barrsguan,  and  that  they  all  return  to 
■tooe  as  cfaey  came  from  it ;  so  that  this  mass  of  rock  is  com- 
puted of  their  forelathers.  Therefore,  though  thej  bury 
their  dead,  within  the  year  they  take  oif  their  heads  and  carry 
tbem  to  tbe  holes  in  the  rock. —  GumUla^  1. 1.  c.  6. 

These  are  the  odd  people  who  always  for  a  first  marriage 
rive  a  girl  to  an  old  roan,  and  a  youth  to  an  old  woman. 
Polygamy  is  not  in  use  among  them  ;  and  they  say.  that  if 
(be  ymrag  people  came  together  there  could  be  no  good 
hoasehold  management  —  GnmiUa^  t  i.  c.  12. 

P.  Labb<  {LeU.  Edif.,  t.  vlU.  p.  180.  edit.  1781)  speaks  of  a 
tribe  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Plata  who  put  their  women  to 
death  when  they  were  thirty  years  old,  thinking  they  had 
then  lived  long  enough.  I  have  not  seen  this  cottoro  men- 
wnnf^  by  any  other  writer,  nor  do  1  belicTe  that  it  can  pos- 
«itity  have  existed. 

>  "  Tupa.  It  is  tbe  Tapl  and  Ouarani  name  for  Father, 
ff>r  Thondpr,  aid  for  the  Supreme  Being. 

Tbe  PoagonM  call  the  Supreme  Being  S^rcfttr,  a  word 
wbieb  is  said  to  express  that  which  cannot  be  seen,  which  is 
worthy  of  aO  veneration,  and  which  is  out  of  the  world.  They 
may  thus  explain  the  word ;  but  it  cannot  contain  this  mean- 


And  whence  the  living  spirit  came,  and  where 
It  pass'd,  when  parted  from  this  mortal  mold ; 
Of  such  mysterious  themes  with  willing  ear 
They  heard,  devoutly  listening  while  she  told 
Strangely-disfigured  truths,  and  fables  feign'd  of  old. 

28. 
By  the  Great  Spirit  tnan  was  made,  she  said. 
His  voice  it  was  which  peal*d  along  the  sky, 
And  shook  the  heavens  and  flU'd  the  earth  with 

dread. 
Abne  and  inaccessible,  on  high 
He  had  his  dwelling-place  eternally. 
And  Father  was  his  name.<     This  all  knew  well ; 
But  none  had  seen  his  face :  and  if  his  eye 
Regarded  what  upon  the  earth  befell. 
Or  if  he  cared  for  man,  she  knew  not : . . .  who  could 

tell? 

29. 
But  this,  she  said,  was  sure,  that  after  death 
There  was  reward  and  there  was  punishment : 
And  that  the  evil  doers,  when  the  breath 
Of  their  injurious  lives  at  length  was  spent. 
Into  all  noxious  forms  abhorred  were  sent. 
Of  beasts  and  reptiles  ;  so  retaining  still 
Their  old  propensities,  on  evil  bent. 
They  workM  where'er  they  might  their  wicked  will. 
The  natural  foes  of  man,  whom  we  pursue  and  kilL 

30. 

Of  better  spirits,  some  there  were  who  said 
That  in  the  grave  they  had  their  place  of  rest 
Lightly  they  laid  the  earth  upon  the  dead. 
Lest  in  his  narrow  tenement  the  guest 
Should  suifer  underneath  such  load  opprest 
But  that  death  surely  set  t^e  spirit  free, 
Sad  proof  to  them  poor  Monnema  addrest. 
Drawn  from  their  father's  fate ;  no  grave  had  he 
Wherein  his  soul  might  dwelL     This  therefore  could 
not  be. 


ing ;  it  is  a  definition  of  what  they  mean,  and  apparently  not 
such  as  a  lavage  would  Rive.  The  dead  they  call  Soyckuketj 
they  who  are  with  God,  and  out  of  the  world. 

The  Puelches,  Picunches,  and  Moluches  have  no  name  for 
God.  Their  prayers  are  made  to  the  sun,  whom  they  regard 
as  the  giver  of  all  good.  A  Jesuit  once  admonished  them  to 
worship  that  God  who  created  all  thingi.  and  this  orb  among 
the  rest ;  but  they  replied,  they  had  never  known  any  thing 
greater  or  better  than  the  sun.  — i>oArrxAq^r,  t.  ii.  p.  1(0. 

The  most  remarkable  mode  of  luperstition  I  remember  to 
have  met  with  is  one  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Bishop  of 
Santa  Marta.  in  his  History  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grenada. 
He  tells  us,  tfiat  "  the  Pyaosof  the  Nuevo  Reyno  worshipped 
nothing  visible  or  invisible,  except  the  spirits  of  those  whom 
they  killed  for  the  purpose  of  deifying  them.  For  they 
thought  that  if  an  innocent  person  were  put  to  death  he  be- 
came a  god,  and  in  that  capacity  would  be  gratefiil  to  those 
who  were  the  authors  of  his  apotheosis.  For  this  reason  they 
used  to  catch  strangers  and  kill  them  ;  not  thinking  one  of 
their  own  horde,  or  of  their  enemies,  could  be  esteemed 
innocent,  and  therefore  fitting.  A  woman  or  a  child  would 
do.  But  after  a  few  months  they  held  it  necessary  to  make  a 
new  god,  the  old  one  either  having  lost  his  power,  or  changed 
his  place,  or  perhaps  by  that  time  discharged  himself  of  his 
debt  of  gratitude."  —  PiedraMita,  p.  12. 
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31. 
Likelier  they  taught  who  said  that  to  the  Land 
Of  Souls  the  happy  spirit  took  its  flight, 
A  region  underneath  the  sole  command 
Of  the  Good  Power ;  by  him  for  the  upright 
Appointed  and  replenish'd  with  delight ; 
A  land  where  nothing  evil  ever  came. 
Sorrow,  nor  pain,  nor  peril,  nor  affiright. 
Nor  change,  nordeath ;  but  there  the  human  frame. 
Untouched  by  age  or  ill,  continued  still  the  same. 

32. 

Winds  would  not  pierce  it  there,  nor  heat  and  c(ffd 
Grieve,  nur  thirst  par^h  «nd  hunger  pine;  but  there 
The  sun  by  day  ltd  even  influence  hold 
With  genial  warrnth,  and  through  the  unclouded  air 
The  moon  upon  her  nightly  jcumey  fkre  : 
The  lakes  and  fljh-full  streams  are  never  dry  ; 
Trees  ever  green  (lerpetual  fruitage  bear ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  hunter  turns  his  eye, 
Water  and  earth  and  heaven  to  him  their  stores  supply. 

33. 
And  once  there  was  a  way  to  that  good  land. 
For  in  mid-earth  a  wondrous  Tree  there  grew,t 
By  which  the  adventurer  might  with  foot  and  hand 
From  branch  to  branch  his  upward  course  pursue ; 
An  easy  path,  if  what  were  said  be  true, 
Albeit  the  ascent  was  long :  and  when  the  height 
Was  gain'd,  that  blissful  region  was  in  view. 
Wherein  the  traveller  safely  might  alight. 
And  roam  abroad  at  will,  and  take  his  free  delight 

34. 
O  happy  time,  when  ingress  thus  was  given 
To  the  upper  world,  and  at  their  pleasure  they 
Whose  hearts  were  strong  might  pass  fh>m  Earth 

to  Heaven 
By  their  own  act  and  choice  !     In  evil  day 
Mishap  had  fatally  cut  off  that  way. 
And  none  may  now  the  Land  of  Spirits  gain. 
Till  fh>m  its  dear-loved  tenement  of  clay. 
Violence  or  age,  infirmity  and  pain 
Divorce  the  soul  which  there  full  gladly  would  remain. 

35. 
Such  grievous  loss  had  by  their  own  misdeed 
Upon  the  unworthy  race  of  men  been  brought. 
An  aged  woman  once  who  could  not  speed 
In  flihing,  earnestly  one  day  besought 


1  "  Lo«  MocobU  flngian  im  Arbol,  que  «n  fu  Idloma  llama- 
bui  Nalliagdigua,  de  altura  tan  deimedida  que  Ucgaba  de«de 
la  df  nra  al  clelo.  Por  el  de  rama  en  rama  ganando  siempre 
maior  elavacloo  lablan  laa  almai  i  pMcar  de  un  rlo  j  lagunat 
may  grandet,  qu«  abundaban  de  petcado  regaladlslino.  Pero 
un  dia  que  el  alma  de  una  Vieia  no  pudo  peacar  com  alguna, 
y  lot  Pescadores  la  negaron  el  socorro  de  una  limoena  para 
lo  mantenlmiento,  le  lnit6  tanto  contra  la  naclon  Mocobi 
que,  tranifliruranda  en  Caplgtiara  tom6  el  exerclclo  de  roer  el 
Arbol  por  donde  lublan  al  clelo,  y  no  deti«tl6  hatta  derri- 
barlo  en  tierra  con  increlble  lentimlento  y  dano  irreparable 
detoda  la  naclon.*' 

This  Irgend  Is  contained  in  a  manuscript  history  of  Para- 
guay,  the  Rio  dp  U  Plata,  and  Tiiciiroan.  For  the  use  of  the 
first  volume  (a  transcript  or  which  i*  In  my  posseMion),  I  am 
beholden,  as  for  other  clvllUies  of  the  same  kind,  to  ICr. 


Her  countrymen,  that  they  of  what  they  caught 
A  portion  would  upon  her  wants  bestow. 
They  set  her  hunger  and  her  age  at  nought. 
And  still  to  her  entreaties  answered  no  I 
And  roock*d  her,  till  they  made  her  heart  with  nge 
o'erflow. 

36. 
But  that  Old  Woman  by  such  wanton  wrong 
Inflamed,  went  hurrying  down ;  and  in  the  pruk 
Of  magic  power  wherein  the  crone  was  strong 
Her  human  form  infirm  she  laid  aside. 
Better  the  Capiguara's  limbs  supplied 
A  strength  accordant  to  her  fierce  intent : 
These  she  assumed,  and,  borrowing  deep  and  wide 
Beneath  the  Tree,  with  vicious  will,  she  went. 
To  inflict  Upon  mankind  a  lasting  punishmenL 

87. 
I>ownward  she  wrought  her  way,  and  all  arocnd 
Labouring,  the  solid  earth  she  undem&lnrd 
And  loosen'd  aU  the  roots :  then  tram  the  gmcrd 
Emerging,  in  her  hatred  of  her  kind. 
Resumed  her  proper  form,  and  breathed  a  wind 
Which  gather'd  like  a  tempest  round  Iti  hcMi : 
Eftsoon  the  lofty  Tree  its  top  inclined 
Uptom  with  horrible  convulsion  dread. 
And  over  half  the  world  its  mighty  wreck  by  spre^ 

38.  ' 

But  never  scion  sprouted  firom  that  Tne:, 
Nor  seed  sprang  up ;  and  thus  the  c«sy  w«y. 
Which  had  till  then  for  young  and  old  been  free. 
Was  closed  upon  the  sons  of  men  for  aye. 
The  mighty  ruin  mouldered  where  it  lay 
Till  not  a  trace  was  left ;  and  now  In  sooth 
Almost  had  all  remembrance  passed  away. 
This  from  the  elders  she  had  heud  in  routb  ; 
Some  said  it  was  m  tale,  and  some  a  very  troth. 

39. 
Nathless  departed  spirits  at  their  will 
Could  from  the  Land  of  Souls  pass  to  and  fro;^ 
They  come  to  us  in  sleep  when  all  is  stiD, 
Sometimes  to  warn  against  the  impending  Mow. 
Alas  1  more  oft  to  visit  us  in  woe : 
Though  in  their  presence  there  was  poor  rrOK  * 
And  this  had  sad  experience  made  her  know. 
For  when  Qniara  came,  his  stay  was  brief. 
And  waking  then,  she  felt  a  ft«shen*d  sense  of 


ray  t»  the  \t  *< 
bya» 


Thomas  Kinder.    This  portion  of  the 

account  of  the  native  tribal ;  the  •ecoiid 

historical  part;  bat  when  Mr.  Kinder 

at  Buenos  Ayret,  tho  other  was  oo  its 

States,  haring  been  borrowed  frtmi  the 

can,  and  not  returned.    Fortunately  the  sutjacSa  tf 

Tolumes  are  so  distinct  that  each  ■ 

complete  work ;  and  1  have  referred,  la  the  hisbory  at 

to  that  which  I  potaeaa,  by  the  title  of  Kttieam  4rf 

gmtiff,  *c. 

*  **  Many  of  the  Indian  specnlatleas  mpectlaf  A* 
tlon  of  souls  in  a  future  stale  are  glvea  Id  asj  II 
Braiil.    A  description  of  a  Kfltte  Island  of  the 
drest  up  by  Ottlan  Macpheraon,  may  be  feoad  la  tke 
Madoc.    A  Tonga  one  is  thus  described  la  the  vtey 
and  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Mariner :  .- 
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40. 
Tet  to  behold  his  fkce  a^aJn,  and  hear 
His  voice,  though  painful,  was  a  deep  delight : 
It  was  a  Jo  J  to  think  that  he  was  near, 
To  see  him  in  the  visions  of  the  night, . . . 
To  kncyw  that  the  departed  still  requite 
The  love  which  to  their  memory  still  will  cling : 
And  though  he  might  not  bless  her  waking  sight 
With  his  dear  presence,  *twas  a  blessed  thing 

That  sleep  would  thus  sometimes  his  actual  image 
bring. 

41. 
Why  comes  he  not  to  me?  Temti  cries: 
And  Mooma  echoing  with  a  sigh  the  thought, 
A5k*d  why  it  was  that  to  her  longing  eyes 
No  dream  the  image  of  her  fiither  brought  ? 
Nor  Monnema  to  solve  that  question  sought 
In  vain,  content  in  ignorance  to  dwell; 
Perhaps  it  was  because  they  knew  him  not ; 
Perhaps . .  .  but  sooth  she  could  not  answer  well ; 

What  the  deputed  did,  themselves  alone  could  tell 

42 

What  one  tribe  held  another  disbelieved. 
For  all  oooceming  this  was  dark,  she  said  ; 
Uncertain  all,  and  hard  to  be  received. 
The  dreadftil  race,  fraia  whom  their  fkthers  fled. 


**  Tbe  Toofa  people  unlTnsally  aod  ponitlTeljr  believe  in 
Che  extsteoee  of  a  large  Island  lying  at  a  coniiderable  distance 
to  the  N.W.  of  tbeir  own  Islands,  which  they  consider  to  be 
the  place  of  residence  of  their  gods,  and  of  the  souls  of  their 
r  oblea  and  nauboohes.  This  island  is  supposed  to  be  much 
Urtrrr  than  all  their  own  islands  put  together ;  to  be  well 
ttocked  with  all  kinds  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants  always 
Id  a  state  of  high  perfection,  and  always  bearing  the  richest 
fruits  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  according  to  their  re- 
fpcctive  natures;  that  when  these  fruits  or  flowers  are 
p: licked,  others  immediately  occupy  their  place,  and  that  the 
vholp  atmoaphere  Is  filled  with  the  most  delightful  fragrance 
thai  the  Imagination  can  conceive,  proceeding  from  these 
tmiBOfta]  plants.  The  island  is  also  well  stocked  with  the 
most  beaotlfol  birds  of  all  imaginable  kinds,  as  well  as  with 
abuodanoa  of  hogs,  all  of  which  are  immortal,  unless  they  are 
ktilrd  to  provide  food  for  the  Hotooas  or  gods ;  but  the  mo- 
ment a  hog  or  bird  is  killed,  another  living  hog  or  bird  Im- 
nediately  oomca  into  existence  to  supply  Its  place,  the  same 
as  with  the  fruits  and  flowers ;  and  this,  as  far  as  they  know 
or  suppose.  Is  the  only  mode  of  propagation  of  plants  and 
animals.  The  Island  of  Bolotoo  is  supposed  to  be  so  far  off 
as  to  reoder  It  dangerous  for  their  canoes  to  attempt  going 
there  ;  and  it  b  supposed,  moreover,  that  even  if  they  were 
to  succeed  in  reaching  so  far,  unless  it  happened  to  be  the 
particular  will  of  the  gods,  they  would  be  sure  to  miss  It. 
They  give,  however,  an  account  of  a  Tonga  canoe,  which,  In 
her  return  from  the  Feejee  islands  a  long  time  ago,  was  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  to  Bolotoo :  ignorant  of  the  place  where 
they  were,  and  being  much  in  want  of  provisions,  and  seeing 
the  country  abound  In  all  sorts  of  fruit,  the  crew  landed,  and 
proceeded  to  pluck  some  bread-fruit ;  but  to  their  unspeak- 
ahle  astonishment  they  could  no  more  lay  hold  of  It  than  If  It 
were  a  shadow.  They  walked  through  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  and  passed  through  the  substance  of  the  houses  (which 
w^re  built  like  those  of  Tonga),  without  feeling  any  resist- 
anre.  They  at  length  saw  some  of  the  Hotooas,  who  passed 
throogh  the  subsuiioe  of  their  bodies  as  if  there  was  nothing 
there.  The  Hotooas  recommended  them  to  go  away  imme- 
diately, as  they  bad  no  proper  Ibod  for  them,  and  promised 
a  bir  wind  and  a  speedy  passage.  They  accordingly  put 


Boasted  that  even  the  Country  of  the  Dead 
Was  theirs,  and  where  their  Spirits  chose  to  go. 
The  ghosts  of  other  men  retired  in  dread 
Before  the  fkce  of  that  victorious  foe ; 
No  better,  then,  the  world  above,  than  this  below  I 

43. 
What  then,  alas !  if  this  were  true,  was  death  ? 
Only  a  moumfhl  change  from  ill  to  ill ! 
And  some  there  were  who  said  the  living  breath 
Would  ne*er  be  taken  fhnn  us  by  the  will 
Of  the  Good  Father,  but  continue  still 
To  feed  with  life  the  mortal  fhime  he  gave. 
Did  not  mischance  or  wicked  witchcraft  kin ; . . . 
Evils  from  which  no  care  avall'd  to  save. 
And  whereby  all  were  sent  to  fill  the  greedy  grave. 

44. 
In  vain  to  counterwork  the  baleful  charm 
By  spells  of  rival  witchcraft  was  it  sought. 
Less  potent  was  that  art  to  help  than  harm. 
No  means  of  safety  old  experience  brought : 
Nor  better  fortune  did  they  And  who  thought 
From  Death,  as  from  some  living  foe,  to  fly :  * 
For  speed  or  subterftige  avail'd  them  nought. 
But  wheresoe*er  they  fled  they  found  him  nigh  : 
None  ever  could  elude  that  unseen  enemy. 


directly  to  sea,  and  in  two  days,  sailing  with  the  utmost 
velocity,  they  arrived  at  Hamoa  (the  Navigators*  Island),  at 
which  place  they  wanted  to  touch  before  they  got  to  Tonga. 
Having  remained  at  Hamoa  two  or  three  days,  they  sailed  for 
Tonga,  where  they  arrived  with  great  speeid ;  but  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  they  all  died,  not  as  a  punishment  for 
having  been  at  Bolotoo,  but  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  air 
of  Bolotoo,  aa  It  were,  infecting  mortal  bodies  with  speedy 
death." 

In  Yucatan  their  notion  of  the  happy  after  death  was,  that 
they  rested  In  a  dclightftil  land,  under  the  shade  of  a  great 
tree,  where  there  was  plenty  of  food  and  drink.  —  Herren, 
Iv.  10.  n. 

The  Austral  tribes  believe  that  the  dead  live  in  some  region 
under  the  earth,  where  they  have  their  tents,  and  hunt  the 
souls  of  ostriches.  —  Dobrith.  li.  295. 

The  Persians  have  a  great  reverence  for  large  old  trees, 
thinking  that  the  souls  of  the  happy  delight  to  dwell  in  them, 
and  for  this  reason  they  call  them  prr,  which  signifies  an  old 
man,  by  which  name  they  alto  designate  the  supposed  In- 
habitant. Fletro  Delia  Valle  describes  a  prodigious  tree  of 
this  character,  in  the  hollow  of  which  tapers  were  always  kept 
burning  to  the  honour  of  the  Ptr.  He  pitched  his  tent  under 
its  boughs  twice ;  once  with  his  wife  when  on  his  way  to 
embark  for  Europe,  and  again  when  returning  with  her 
corpse.  The  passage  wherein  he  speaks  of  this  last  night's 
lodging  Is  very  affecting.  We  soon  forgive  this  excel- 
lent traveller  for  his  coxcombry,  take  an  Interest  In  his 
domestic  aflkirs,  and  part  with  him  at  last  as  with  an  old 
friend. 

^  An  opinion  of  this  kind  has  extended  to  people  In  a  much 
higher  grade  of  society  than  the  American  Indians. 

"  After  this  Death  appeared  In  Dwaraka  in  a  human 
shape,  the  colour  of  his  skin  being  blnck  and  yellow,  his  head 
close  shorn,  and  all  his  limbs  distorted.  He  placed  himself  ac 
men's  doors,  so  that  all  those  who  saw  him  shuddered  with 
apprehension,  and  became  even  as  dead  men  fttmi  mere 
affright.  Every  person  to  whose  door  he  rame  shot  an  arrow 
at  him ;  and  the  moment  the  arrow  quitted  the  bow-string 
they  saw  the  spectre  no  more,  nor  knew  which  way  he  was 
gone.*' — Life  qf  Crealma, 
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45. 
Bootless  tbe  bonst,  and  vain  the  proud  intent 
Of  those  who  hoped,  with  arrogant  display 
Of  arms  and  force,  to  scare  him  from  their  tent. 
As  if  their  threatful  shouts  and  fierce  array 
Of  war  could  drive  the  Invisible  away  1 
Sometimes  regardless  of  the  sufferer's  groan. 
They  dragged  the  dying  out',  and  as  a  prey 
Exposed  him,  that  content  with  him  alone 
Death  might  depart,  and  thus  liis  fate  avert  their  own. 

46. 
Depart  he  might, . . .  but  only  to  return 
In  quest  of  other  victims,  soon  or  late ; 
Wlien  they  who  held  this  fond  belief,  would  leara. 
Each  by  his  own  inevitable  fate. 
That  in  the  course  of  man's  uncertain  state 
Death  is  the  one  and  only  certain  thing. 
Oh  folly  then  to  fly  or  deprecate 
That  which  at  last  Time,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Certain  as  day  and  night,  to  weary  age  must  bring  I 

47. 
While  thus  the  Matron  spake,  the  youthful  twain 
Listened  in  deep  attention,  wistfully  ; 
Whether  with  more  of  wonder  or  of  pain 
Uneath  it  were  to  tell.     With  steady  eye 
Intent  they  heard ;  and  when  she  paused,  a  sigh 
Their  sorrowful  foreboding  seem'd  to  speak  : 
Questions  to  which  she  could  not  give  reply 
Yeruti  ask'd  ;  and  for  that  Maiden  meek, . . . 
Involuntary  tears  ran  down  her  quiet  cheek. 

Thli  It  a  poetical  loventioo  ;  bat  luch  an  inTration  has 
formed  a  popular  belief  in  Greece,  if  H.  PouquevUle  maj  be 
trusted 

"  The  Evit  Eye,  the  Cacodttmom,  has  been  seen  wandering 
over  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Who  can  dare  to  doubt  this  ? 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  withered  old  woman,  covered  with 
funeral  rags  ;  she  was  heard  to  call  by  their  names  those  who 
are  to  be  cut  off  from  the  number  of  the  llring.  Nocturnal 
concerts,  voices  murmuring  amid  the  silence  of  the  darkest 
nights,  have  been  heard  in  the  air  ;  phantoms  have  been  seen 
wandering  about  In  solitary  places,  in  the  streets,  In  the 
markets ;  the  dogs  have  howled  with  the  most  dismal  and 
melancholy  tone,  and  their  cries  have  been  repeated  by  the 
echoes  along  the  desert  streets.  It  Is  when  such  things 
happen,  as  1  was  told  very  seriously  by  an  inhabitant  of 
Nauplia  di  Romania,  that  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
answer  if  you  should  be  called  during  tbe  night :  if  you  hear 
symphonies  bury  yourself  in  the  bed  clothes,  and  do  not  listen 
to  them ;  it  is  tbe  Oid  Woman,  it  is  the  Plague  itself  that 
knocks  at  your  door."  —  PouquevUle ,  189. 

The  Paugones  and  other  Austral  tribes  attribute  all  dis- 
eases to  an  evil  spirit.  Their  conjurors  therefore  beat  drums 
by  (he  patient,  which  have  hideous  figures  painted  upon  them, 
thinking  thus  to  Arighten  away  the  cause.  If  be  dies,  his 
relMtloos  endeavour  to  take  vengeance  upon  those  who  pre- 
tended to  cure  blm ;  but  If  one  of  the  chiefs  dies,  all  the 
conjurors  are  slain,  unless  they  can  save  themselves  by  flight. 
^  Dobrizkqffhr,  t.  li.  S86. 

1  The  Austral  tribes  sometimes  bury  the  dying,  thinking 
it  an  act  of  mercy  thus  to  shorten  their  sufferings.  {Dodtiz. 
I.  li.  38C. )  But  in  general  this  practice,  which  extends  widely 
among  savages,  arises  fhmi  the  selfish  feeling  assigned  in  the 
text.  Superstition  without  this  selfishneu,  produces  a  prac- 
tice of  the  same  kind,  though  not  absolutely  as  brutal,  in  the 
East.  *'  Tbe  moorda  or  ckmitriet  are  small  huts  in  which  a 
Hindoo,  when  given  over  by  bis  physicians,  is  deposited,  aad 
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48. 
A  different  sentiment  within  them  itjrr'd. 
When  Monnema  recall'd  to  mind  one  day. 
Imperfectly,  what  she  had  sometimes  hemrd 
In  childhood,  long  ago,  the  Elders  say  : 
Almost  ftx>m  memory  bad  it  paas'd  away, .  •  • 
How  there  appear'd  amid  the  woodlands  men 
Whom  the  Great  Spirit  sent  there  to  coavey 
His  gracious  will ;  but  little  heed  she  then 
Had  given,  and  like  a  dream  it  now  recarr'd  again. 

49. 

But  these  young  questioners  from  time  to 
Caird  up  the  long-forgotten  theme  anew. 
Strange  men  they  were,  fbom  some  remotest 
She  said,  of  different  speech,  uncouth  to 
Having  hair  upon  their  face,  and  white  In 
Across  the  World  of  waters  wide  they  came 
Devotedly  the  Father's  work  to  do^ 
And  seek  the  Bed-Men  out,  and  in  his  name 
His  merciful  laws,  and  love,  and  promises  pfodaia. 

50. 
They  served  a  Maid  more  beantifu]  than  toBgae 
Could  tell,  or  heart  conceive.     Of  huinan  rare. 
All  heavenly  as  that  Virgin  was,  she  spmi^; 
But  for  her  beauty  and  celestial  grace. 
Being  one  in  whose  pure  elements  no  tnee 
Had  e*er  inhered  of  sin  or  mortal  stain. 
The  highest  Heaven  was  now  her  dwellinir  place : 
There  as  a  Queen  divine  she  held  her  reign. 
And  there  in  endless  Joy  for  ever  would  rrmafaL 

left  alone  to  expire,  and  be  carried  off  by  the  saovd  ft.xii 
Cnuo,  in  Farbet,  Iv.  99. 

"  When  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery,  tite  pattent  m  r**^ 
rally  removed  from  the  bed,  and  laid  on  a  pLsifurM  «i  'i>*' 
earth,  either  out  of  doors,  or  prepared  purpotely  In  ••  - 
adjoining  room  or  viranda,  that  he  may  there  brvMS*^  * 
last.  In  a  physical  sense,  this  removal  at  so  critical  a  pT^  «- 
must  be  often  attended  with  fat^l  conseqacncn ;  t^  ^•■ 
perhaps  not  quite  so  decisive  as  that  of  exposing  sb  v« 
parent  or  a  dying  friend  on  the  banks  of  the  Gaairca  1  wn 
only  mention  the  circumstance  as  forming  part  of  the  Hr.»« 
religious  system.  After  having  expired  uprci  the  OBrth.  '.r 
body  is  carried  to  the  water-side,  and  washed  wita  w»r< 
ceremonies.  It  is  then  laid  upon  the  ftneral  pile,  xta:  '^ 
fire  may  have  a  share  of  the  victim :  tbe  ashes  are  im^- 
scattered  in  the  air,  and  fall  upon  the  water. 

"  During  the  ftjneral  ceremony,  which  b  sotean  a&d  s' 
fectlng.  the  Brahmins  address  tbe  respective  elew«cti  ■ 
words  to  the  following  purport ;  althougb  thev»  sat  to  ■ 
different  mode  of  perfonDlng  Ukese  religioaa  ntea  m  ssW- 
parts  of  Hlndostan. 

"  O  Earth  !  to  thee  we  commend  eor  brother ;  of  t^w 
he  was  formed ;  by  thee  he  was  sustained ;  and  uato  ctaer  s* 
now  returns  I 

"  O  Fire  I  thou  hadst  a  claim  fai  our  hrMhcr ;  *tr««  \m. 
life  he  subsisted  by  thy  Influence  In  natore ;  to  thee  ••> .~  » 
mlt  his  body ;  thou  emblem  of  purity,  may  his  spsnl  ^  f«v 
fled  on  entering  a  new  state  of  existence. 

"  O  Air  I  while  the  breath  of  life  cootlnaad.  o«r  ^r-ew 
respired  by  thee ;  his  last  breath  la  now  d^wted ;  l»  ttM  et 
yield  him. 

"  O  Water  1  thou  didst  contriboie  to  the  IHb  «f  sw 
brother ;  thou  wert  one  of  his  sustaiaing  eleflMBta.  R*  ^ 
mains  are  now  dispersed ;  receive  thy  share  of  him.  wh»  %« 
now  taken  an  everiasttag  flight  t  **  — Arteif  Ovieaftrf  ii. 
in,  Ul.  Ifl. 
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61. 
Her  feet  upon  the  crescent  Moon  were  wt,^ 
And,  moving  in  their  order  round  her  head. 
The  Stars  compose  her  sparkling  coronet 
There  at  her  breast  the  Virgin  Mother  fed 
A  Babe  divine,  who  was  to  judge  the  dead, 
Sach  power  the  Spirit  gave  this  aweful  ChUd  ; 
Severe  he  was,  and  in  hb  anger  dread. 
Yet  alway  at  his  Mother's  will  grew  mild. 
So  well  did  he  obey  that  Maiden  undeflled-S 

52. 
Sometimes  she  had  descended  firom  above 
To  visit  her  true  votaries,  and  requite 
Such  as  had  served  her  well.     And  for  her  love, 
These  Ixaided  men,  forsaking  all  delight. 
With  labour  long  and  dangers  infinite. 
Across  the  great  blue  waters  came,  and  sought 
The  Red-Men  here,  to  win  them,  if  they  might. 
From  bloody  ways,  rQoiced  to  profit  aught 
Even  when  with  their  own  lives  the  benefit  was  bought 

63. 
For  trusting  in  this  heavenly  Maiden*s  grace. 
It  was  for  them  a  joyful  thing  to  die. 
As  meo  who  went  to  have  their  happy  place 
With  her,  and  with  that  Holy  Child,  on  high, 
In  fleUla  of  bliss  above  the  starry  sky, 
Iiv  glory  at  the  Virgin  Mother's  feet : 
And  all  who  kept  their  lessons  fiiithfuUy 
An  ereiiasting  guerdon  there  would  meet. 
When  Death  had  led  their  souls  to  that  celestial  seat 

54. 

On  earth  they  offered,  too,  an  easy  life 
To  thow  who  their  mild  lessons  would  obey, 
Exemfit  finom  want,  from  danger,  and  from  strife  ; 
And  from  the  forest  leading  them  away. 
They  placed  them  underneath  this  Virgin's  sway, 
A  numerous  fellowship,  in  peace  to  dwell ; 
Their  high  and  happy  office  there  to  pay 
Devotions  due,  which  she  requited  well. 
Their  heavenly  Guardian  she  in  whatsoe'er  beielL 

t  This  to  a  eommoD  representation  of  the  Virgin,  from  the 


Vtrfem  de  Sol  rettida,  e  doc  seui  raioi 
Clarofl  envolta  toda,  e  das  Eitrellat 
Coroada,  e  debaixo  os  p^a  a  Lua. 

Francisco  de  Sa  de  Miranda. 

Thaie  lines  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  cri- 
tics. 

s  "  How  hath  the  conceit  of  Christ'i  humiliation  here  on 
rartb.  of  his  dependence  on  hit  mother  during  the  time  of  hli 
formatioa  and  birth,  and  of  hit  subjection  to  her  In  hit  In- 
fancy, broaght  fSorth  prepotteroui  and  more  than  heathcnith 
tsvzuforraations  of  hit  glory  la  the  tuperttltious  daughteri  of 
dfee  idolaCnwt  church  I  They  cannot  conceive  Christ  as  King, 
nnlraa  they  aeiinowledge  her  as  Queen  Dowager  of  heaven : 
ber  title  of  Lady  Is  cquiparant  to  bis  title  of  Lord :  her  au- 
Kfa«>rity  for  tome  purpotet  held  as  great,  her  bowels  of  com- 
patkctioo  (towards  the  weaker  sex  especially)  more  tender. 
And  M  the  Heathcos  frame  Gods  suitable  to  tbeir  own  desire, 
•olteitfaig  them  roost  (though  otherwise  less  potent)  whom 
tbey  conceive  to  be  most  favourable  to  their  present  suits :  so 
IbaCb  the  Mcicad  Virgin  throughout  the  Homish  Church  ob- 
taixMd  (what  aba  never  toiaght)  the  entire  monopoly  of  wo- 


66. 

Thus,  Monnema  remember*d,  it  was  told 
By  one  who  in  his  hot  and  headstrong  youth 
Had  left  her  happy  service ;  but  when  old 
Lamented  oft  with  unavailing  ruth. 
And  thoughts  which  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth 
Pierced  him,  that  he  had  changed  that  peaceful  place 
For  the  fierce  freedom  and  the  ways  uncouth 
Of  their  wild  life,  and  lost  that  Lady's  grace. 
Wherefore  he  had  no  hope  to  see  in  Heaven  her  fiice. 

56. 
And  she  remember'd  too  when  first  tbey  fled 
For  safety  to  the  farthest  solitude 
Before  their  cruel  foes,  and  lived  in  dread 
That  thither  too  their  steps  might  be  pursued 
By  those  old  enemies  athirst  for  blood ; 
How  some  among  them  hoped  to  see  the  day 
When  these  beloved  messengers  of  good 
To  that  lone  hiding  place  might  find  the  way, 
And  them  to  their  alxxie  of  blessedness  convey. 

57. 

Such  tales  excited  in  Teruti's  heart 
A  stirring  hope  that  haply  he  might  meet 
Some  minister  of  Heaven ;  and  many  a  part 
Untrod  before  of  that  wild  wood  retreat. 
Did  he  with  indefatigable  feet 
Explore  ;  yet  ever  from  the  fruitless  quest 
Retum'd  at  evening  to  his  native  seat 
By  daily  disappointment  undeprest, . . . 
So  buoyant  was  the  hope  that  fill'd  his  youthf^  breast 

58. 
At  length  the  hour  approach'd  that  should  fulfil 
His  harmless  heart's  desire,  when  they  shall  see 
Their  fellow-kind,  and  Uke  for  good  or  ill 
The  fearful  chance,  for  such  it  needs  must  be. 
Of  change  from  that  entire  simplicity. 
Yet  wherefore  should  the  thought  of  change  appal? 
Grief  it  perhaps  might  bring,  and  injury. 
And  death  ; . . .  but  evil  never  can  befall 
The  virtuous,  for  the  Eye  of  Heaven  is  over  alL 

men't  prayert  in  their  travails ;  at  if  her  pretence  at  others* 
distressful  labours  (for  the  herself,  by  their  doctrine,  brought 
forth  her  flrtt-bom  and  only  ton  without  pain.)  had  wrought 
in  her  a  truer  feeling  or  tenderer  touch,  than  the  High  Priest 
of  their  toult  can  have  of  their  infinnllies ;  or  as  If  she  would 
use  more  faithful  and  effectual  intercession  with  her  Son, 
than  he  can  or  will  do  with  his  Father.  Some  in  our  times, 
out  of  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  matching  with  the  Impotii- 
ousness  of  their  adulterous  and  disloyal  seal,  have  in  this  kind 
been  so  Impotently  outrageous  as  to  intercept  others'  suppli- 
cations directed  to  Christ,  and  ntperteribe  them  in  tliis  form 
onto  hit  mother ;  Bleurd  Ladff,  command  thy  ton  to  hear 
thlt  woman't  prayert,  and  send  her  deliverance  t  These,  and 
the  like  speeches,  have  moved  some  good  women.  In  other 
points  tainted  rather  with  superstition  tlian  prectseness,  to 
dispense  with  the  law  of  secrecy,  seldom  violated  in  their 
parliaments ;  and  I  know  not  whether  I  should  attribute  It  to 
their  courage  or  stupidity,  not  to  be  more  affrighted  at  such 
blasphemies,  than  at  some  monstrous  and  prodigious  birth. 
This  and  the  like  Inbred  inclinations  unto  tuperttition,  in 
the  rode  and  unlnttructed  people,  are  more  artificially  tet 
forward  by  the  fabulous  Soman  Legendarif  and  his  Limner^ 
than  the  like  were  in  the  heathen,  by  heathen  poets  and 
painters."  ~.i>r.  Thomat  Jack$om*9  Works,  vol.  i.  1007. 
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1. 

Amid  those  marshy  woodlandfl  &r  and  wide 
Which  spread  beyond  the  soaring  vulture's  eye. 
There  grew  on  Empalado's  southern  side 
Groves  of  that  tree  whose  leaves  adust  supply 
The  Spaniards  with  their  daily  luxury ; 
A  beverage  whose  salubrious  use  obtains 
Through  many  a  land  of  mines  and  slavery. 
Even  over  all  La  Plata's  se»-lilie  plains. 
And  Chili's    mountain    realm,    and  proud   Peru's 

2. 
But  better  for  the  injured  Indian  race 
Had  woods  of  manchineel  the  land  o'en»pread : 
Tea,  in  that  tree  so  blest  by  Nature's  grace 
A  direr  curse  had  they  inherited. 
Than  if  the  Cpas  there  had  rear'd  its  head 
And  sent  its  baleful  scions  all  around, 
Blasting  where'er  its  effluent  force  was  shed. 
In  air  and  water,  and  the  Infected  ground. 
All  things  wherein  the  breath  or  sap  of  life  is  found. 

3. 
The  poor  Guaranies  dreamt  of  no  such  ill. 
When  for  themselves  in  miserable  hour, 
The  virtues  of  that  leaf,  with  pure  good  will 
They  taught  their  unsuspected  visitor. 
New  in  the  land  as  yet.     They  learnt  his  power 
Too  soon,  which  law  nor  conscience  could  restrain, 
A  fearless  but  inhuman  conqueror, 
Heart^harden'd  by  the  accursed  lust  of  gain, 
O  fiital  thirst  of  gold  !  O  foul  reproach  for  Spahi  I 

4. 

For  gold  and  silver  had  the  Spaniards  sought. 
Exploring  Paraguay  with  desperate  pains, 
Their  way  through  forests  axe  in  hand  they  wrought ; 
Drench'd  fh>m  above  by  unremitting  rains 
They  waded  over  inundated  plains. 
Forward  by  hope  of  plunder  still  allured  ; 
So  they  might  one  day  count  their  golden  gains. 
They  cared  not  at  what  cost  of  sin  procured. 
All  dangers  they  defied,  all  sufferings  they  endured. 

1  The  eoniomptloo  of  the  Indians  in  the  Paragoaf  tea- 
trade,  and  the  means  taken  by  the  Jesuits  for  cultivating  the 
Caa  tree,  are  described  bj  Dobrishoin»r. 

The  Encomenderos  compelled  the  unhappy  people,  whom 
they  found  living  where  they  liked,  to  settle  in  luch  phM:et  as 
were  most  convenient  for  the  work  in  which  they  were  now 
to  be  compulsorliy  employed.  All  their  work  was  task-work, 
impotfd  with  little  moderation,  and  exacted  without  mercy. 
This  tyranny  extended  to  the  women  and  children ;  and  as  all 
the  Spaniards,  the  officers  of  Justice  as  well  as  the  Enco- 
raenderos,  were  implicated  In  It,  the  Indians  had  none  to 
whom  they  could  look  for  protection.  Even  the  institutions 
of  Christianity,  by  which  the  Spanish  government  hoped  to 
better  the  temporal  coodltloa  of  Its  new  sub({ects,  were  made 


5. 
Barren  alike  of  ^ory  and  of  gold 
That  irgioQ  proved  to  them ;  nor  would  the  hl' 
Unto  their  onindnstrioiis  hands  anibid 

Harresta,  the  fruit  of  peace, and  wine  aad  C 

The  treasures  that  repay  oootented  toO 
With  health  and  weal ;  tRSsures  that  with  tkcsa  > - 
No  guilt  for  priest  and  penance  to  assail. 
Nor  with  their  venom  arm  the  awaken'd  car.- 
Of  ctmsdence  at  that  hour  when  lift  Is  vmishisj, 

6. 

But  keen  of  eye  in  their  pursuit  of  gain 
The  conquerors  look'd  for  lucre  in  tills  tree : 
An  annual  harvest  there  might  they  attain. 
Without  the  cost  of  annoal  indostry. 
*Twas  but  to  gather  In  what  there  grew  ft« 
And  share  Potosi's  wealth.     Nor  thcnoe  akse. 
But  gold  in  glad  exchange  they  soon  should  «r 
From  all  that  once  the  Incas  called  their  ««a. 

Or  where  the  Zippa's  power  or  Zaqoe^  hm  vc. 
known. 

7. 
For  this,  in  Act,  though  not  in  name  a  sbvc. 
The  Indian  from  his  ftmily  waa  torn ; 
And  droves  on  dnyves  were  sent  to  find  a  gan 
In  woods  and  swamps,  lyy  toll  severe  oatwora. 
No  friend  at  hand  to  socoour  or  to  omini, 
In  death  unpitied,  as  In  life  unMest. 
O  miserable  nee,  to  slavery  bora ! 
Tet  when  we  look  beyond  this  vorkTs  OBRSt. 

More  miserable  then  the  opprcason  than  the  cr^f^ 

6. 
Often  had  Kings  essay*d  to  check  the  Ul 
By  edicts  not  so  well  enforced  as  meant ; 
A  present  power  was  wanting  to  fUil 
Remote  authorityls  sincere  Intent 
To  Avarice,  on  its  present  purpose  bent. 
The  voice  of  distant  Justice  spake  In  vata ; 
False  magistrates  and  priests  thcfr  inflnefiee  koe 
The  accursed  thing  for  lucre  to  "»**"»**■ : 
O  fotalthintofgold!  O  foul  repitMch  fir  ^^ ' 

9. 
O  foul  reproach !  but  not  for  Spain  akoe 
But  for  all  lands  that  bear  the  Christiui  mmt ! 
Where'er  commercial  slavery  Is  known  ; 
O  shall  not  Justice  trumpet-tongned 
The  foul  reproach,  the  black  oflSmee  the 
Hear,  guilty  France  I  and  thoo,  O  Engiuid.  btr ' 
Thou  who  hast  half  redeero*d  thyself  from  stear. 
When  slavery  fhmi  thy  realms  shaD  disappear. 
Then  firom  this  guilt,  and  not  till  then,  wilt  thoa  kr 
clear. 


the  occasion  of  new  grievances  and 

slon.    For,  as  the  Indians  were  legally  fkwa,  ~ 

to  marry  where  they  pleated,  and  the  wife 

husband,  every  means  was  takeo  to 

tween  two  Indians  wlio  bckofed  to  di 

and  the  Interest  of  the  master  counteracted  all  the 

the  priest.    The  Spanish  woaMO  are  saU  to 

their  husbands  in  cruelty  on  such  oecMioos. 

stigated  them  to  the  most  vMent  and  '■>V|'>^'iit 

that  they  might  not  lose  their  fsnale 

sequence  was,  that  profligacy  of  Bianners 

was  rather  enoouraged  than  rcstralaeit «  II  Is  w 

ikigllsh  sugar  islands,  where  the  plaaler  is  m*  a 

man.  —  Zostfise,  1. 1.  ^  S.6, 7. 
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10. 
Uncbeck'd  in  Pwaguoy  It  nn  Its  course, 
Till  all  the  geatler  children  of  the  land 
Well  nigh  had  been  consumed  without  remorse. 
The  bolder  tribes  meantime,  whose  skilful  hand 
Had  tamed  the  horse,  in  many  a  warlike  band 
Kept  the  field  well  with  bow  and  dreadful  spear. 
And  now  the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  withstand 
Their  force,  but  in  their  towns  grew  pale  with  fear 
If  the  Mocobio,  or  the  Abipon  drew  near. 

11. 
Bear  witness,  Chaco,  thou,  firom  thy  domain 
With  Spanish  blood,  as  erst  with  Indian,  fed  I 
And  Corrlentes,  by  whose  church  the  slain 
Were  piled  In  heaps,  till  for  the  gathcrM  dead 
One  c(Mnmon  grave  was  dug,  one  service  said  I 
Thoa  too,  Pisrana,  thy  sad  witness  bear 
From  shores  with  many  a  moumftil  vestige  spread. 
And  monumental  crosses  here  and  there. 
And  monumental  names  that  tell  where  dwellings 
were  I 

12. 
Nor  would  with  all  their  power  the  Kings  of  Spahi, 
Austrian  or  Bourbon,  have  at  last  avail'd 
This  torrent  of  destruction  to  restrain, 
And  save  a  people  every  where  assail'd 
By  men  before  whose  face  their  courage  quailM, 
But  for  the  virtuous  agency  of  those 
Who  with  the  Cross  alone,  when  arms  had  fiiil'd. 
Achieved  a  peaceful  triumph  o*er  the  foes. 
And  gave  that  weary  land  the  blessings  of  repose. 

13. 
For  when8oe*er  the  Spaniards  felt  or  fear'd 
An  Indian  enemy,  they  caird  for  aid 
Cpon  Loyola's  sons,  now  long  endear*d 
To  many  a  happy  toibe,  by  them  convey*d 
From  the  open  idldemess  or  woodland  shade, 
In  towns  of  happiest  polity  to  dwell. 
Freely  these  faithful  ministers  essay'd 
The  aidooQs  enterprise,  contented  well 
If  with  sncoeas  they  sped,  or  if  as  martyrs  fell. 

14. 
And  now  it  chanced  some  traders  who  had  feird 
The  trees  of  precious  foliage  far  and  wide 
On  Empalado's  shore,  when  they  beheld 
The  inviting  woodlands  on  its  northern  side, 
Crost  thither  in  their  quest,  and  there  espied 
Teruti*s  footsteps :  searching  then  the  shade 
At  length  a  lonely  dwelling  they  descried. 
And  at  the  thought  of  hostile  hordes  dismay'd 
To  the  nearest  mission  sped  and  ask'd  the  Jesuit's  aid. 

16. 
That  was  a  call  which  neVr  was  made  In  vain 
Upon  Loyola's  sons.     In  Paraguay 
Much  of  tixjnstice  had  they  to  complain, 
Moch  of  neglect ;  but  fkithful  labourers  they 
In  the  Lord's  vineyard,  there  was  no  delay 
When  summon'd  to  his  work.     A  little  band 
Of  converts  made  them  ready  for  the  way  ; 
Their  spiritual  fSsther  took  a  Cross  In  hand 
To  be  his  staff,  and  forth  they  went  to  search  the  land. 


1«. 
He  was  a  man  of  rarest  qualities. 
Who  to  this  barbarous  region  had  confined 
A  spirit  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 
Worthy  to  take  its  place,  and  fh>m  mankind 
Receive  their  homage,  to  the  immortal  mind 
Paid  in  its  just  inheritance  of  fame. 
But  he  to  humbler  thoughts  his  heart  inclined  ; 
From  Orats  amid  the  Styrlan  hills  he  came, 
And  Dobrlzhoffer  was  the  good  man's  honour'd  name. 

17. 
It  was  his  evil  fortune  to  behold 
The  labours  of  his  painful  life  destroy'd  { 
His  flock  which  he  had  brought  within  the  fold 
Dispersed  ;  the  work  of  ages  rendered  void. 
And  all  of  good  that  Paraguay  enjoy'd 
By  blind  and  suicidal  Power  o'erthrown. 
So  he  the  years  of  his  old  age  employ'd, 
A  faithful  chronicler  in  handing  down 
Names  which  he  loved,  and  things  well  worthy  to  be 
known. 

18. 
And  thus  when  exiled  from  the  dear-loved  scene. 
In  proud  Vienna  he  beguiled  the  pain 
Of  sad  remembrance;  and  the  Empress  Queen, 
That  great  Teresa,  she  did  not  disdain 
In  gracious  mood  sometimes  to  entertain 
Discourse  with  him  both  pleasurable  and  sage ; 
And  sure  a  willing  ear  she  welt  might  deign 
To  one  whose  tales  may  equally  engage 
The  wondering  mind  of  youth,  the  thoughtful  heart 
of  age. 

19. 
But  of  his  native  speech  because  well  nigh 
Disuse  in  him  forgetfulness  had  wrought, 
In  Latin  he  composed  his  history ; 
A  garrulous,  but  a  lively  tale,  and  fhiught 
With  matter  of  delight  and  food  for  thought 
And  if  he  could  in  Merlin's  glass  have  seen 
By  whom  his  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue  wera  taught. 
The  old  man  would  have  felt  as  pleased,  I  ween. 
As  when  he  won  the  ear  of  that  great  Empress  Queen. 

20. 
Little  he  deem*d  when  with  his  Indian  band 
He  through  the  wilds  set  forth  upon  his  way, 
A  Poet  then  unborn,  and  in  a  land 
Which  had  proscribed  his  order,  should  one  day 
Take  up  firom  thence  his  moraliaing  lay. 
And  shape  a  song  that,  with  no  fiction  drest, 
Should  to  his  worth  Its  grateful  tribute  pay. 
And  sinking  deep  in  many  an  English  breast, 
Foster  that  faith  divine  that  keeps  the  heart  at  rest 

21. 
Behold  him  on  his  way  I  the  breviary 
Which  from  his  girdle  hangs,  his  only  shield ; 
That  well-known  habit  is  his  panoply. 
That  Cross,  the  only  weapon  he  will  wield ; 
By  day  he  bears  it  for  his  staff  afield. 
By  night  it  is  the  pUlar  of  his  bed ; 
No  other  lodging  these  wild  woods  can  yield 
Than  earth's  hard  lap,  and  rustling  overhead 
A  canopy  of  deep  and  tangled  booghs  ftr  spread. 
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22. 

Tet  may  they  not  without  some  cautious  care 
Take  up  their  inn  content  upon  the  ground. 

Irst  it  behoves  to  clear  a  circle  there. 
And  trample  down  the  grass  and  plantage  round. 
Where  many  a  deadly  reptile  might  be  found. 
Whom  with  its  bright  and  comfortable  heat 
The  flame  would  else  allure :  such  plagues  abotmd 
In  these  thick  woods,  and  therefore  must  they  beat 
The  earth,  and  trample  well  the  earth  beneath  their 
feet 

23. 
And  now  they  heap  dry  reeds  and  broken  wood ; 
The  spark  Is  struck,  the  crackling  faggots  blaze. 
And  cheer  that  unaccustom'd  solitude. 
Soon  have  they  made  their  frugal  meal  of  maixe : 
In  grateful  adoration  then  they  raise 
The  evening  hymn.     How  solemn  in  the  wild 
That  sweet  accordant  strain  wherewith  they  praise 
The  Queen  of  Angels,  merciftil  and  mild : 
Hail,  holiest  Mary  I  Maid,  and  Mother  undeflled. 

24. 
Blame  as  thou  may'st  the  Papist's  erring  creed. 
But  not  their  salutary  rite  of  even  I 
The  prayera  that  fh>m  a  pious  soul  proceed. 
Though  mlsdirectrd,  reach  the  ear  of  Heaven. 
Us  unto  whom  a  purer  fiUth  is  given. 
As  our  best  birthright  it  behoves  to  hold 
The  precious  charge ;  but,  oh,  beware  the  leaven 
Which  makes  the  heart  of  charity  grow  cold  I 
We  own  one  Shepherd,  we  shall  be  at  last  one  fold. 

25. 

Thinkest  thou  the  little  company  who  here 
Pour  forth  their  hymn  devout  at  close  of  day, 
Feel  it  no  aid  that  those  who  hold  them  dear. 
At  the  same  hour  the  self-same  homage  pay, 
Commending  them  to  Heaven  when  far  away  ? 
That  the  sweet  bells  are  heard  In  solemn  chime 
Through  all  the  happy  towns  of  Paraguay, 
Where  now  their  brethren  in  one  point  of  time 
Join  In  the  general  prayer,  with  sympathy  sublime  ? 

26. 
That  to  the  glorious  Mother  of  their  Lord 
Whole  Christendom  that  hour  its  homage  pays? 
From  court  and  cottage  that  with  one  accord 
Ascends  the  universal  strain  of  praise  ? 
Amid  the  crowded  city's  restless  ways 
One  reverential  thought  pervades  the  throng  j 
The  traveller  on  his  lonely  road  obeys 
The  sacred  hour,  and  as  he  fares  along. 
In.  spirit  hears  and  Joins  his  household's  even-song. 

27.' 
What  if  they  think  that  every  prayer  enroll'd 
Shall  one  day  in  their  good  account  appear ; 
That  guardian  Angels  hover  round  and  fold 
Their  wings  in  adoration  while  they  hear ; 
Ministrnnt  Spirits  through  the  ethereal  sphere 
Waft  it  with  Joy,  and  to  the  grateful  theme 
Well  pleased,  the  Mighty  Mother  bends  her  ear  ? 
A  vain  delusion  this  we  rightly  deem : 
Yet  what  they  feel  Is  not  a  mere  iUusive  dream. 


2& 
That  prayer  perform'd,  around  the  Are  redlacd 
Beneath  the  leafy  canopy  they  lay 
Their  limbs :  the  Indians  soon  to  sleep  rcsign'd  ; 
And  the  good  Father  with  that  toiUome  day 
Fatigued,  full  fain  to  sleep, ...  if  sleep  be  may. 
Whom  all  tormenting  Insects  there  aasail ; 
More  to  be  dreaded  Uiese  than  beasts  of  prey 
Against  whom  strength  may  cope,  or  skill  prm^ 
But  art  of  man  against  these  enemies  must  ML 

29. 
Patience  itself  that  should  the  tovcreigR  cnxvy 
For  ills  that  touch  ounelves  alone,  supply. 
Lends  little  aid  to  one  who  must  endure 
This  plague :  the  small  toirnentors  fill  the  sky. 
And  swarm  about  their  prey ;  there  he  must  lie 
And  sufier  while  the  hoars  of  darbicss  wear; 
At  times  he  utters  with  a  deep-drawn  si^ 
Some  name  adored,  in  accents  of  despair 
Breath'd  sorrowfully  forth,  half  munnor  and  half 
prayer. 

30. 
Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  gleam  of  light; 
Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  sound  of  day ; 
That  from  the  sufferings  of  that  weary  night 
Released,  he  may  resume  his  willing  way. 
Well  pleased  again  the  perils  to  ensay 
Of  that  drear  wilderness,  with  hope  rmew'd : 
Success  will  all  his  labours  overpay, 
A  quest  like  his  is  cheerfully  purnied. 
The  heart  is  happy  still  that  Is  intent  on  good. 

31. 
And  now  where  Empalado's  watera  crrep 
Through  low  and  level  shores  of  woodland  stUe. 
They  come ;  prepared  to  cross  the  shiggfaik  dctp. 
An  ill-shaped  coracle  of  hardest  hide. 
Ruder  than  ever  Cambrian  flsher  plied 
Where  Towey  and  the  salt-sea  waten  meet. 
The  Indians  launch ;  they  steady  It  and  goMr. 
Winning  their  way  with  arms  and  practised  lert. 
While  hi  the  tottering  boat  the  Father  keeps  Us 

32. 
For  three  long  summer  days  on  every  dde 
They  search  In  vain  the  sylvan  aolltiide ; 
The  fourth  a  human  fbotstep  Is  espied. 
And  through  the  mates  of  the  pathkM  wooi 
With  hound-like  skill  and  hawk-Uke  eye 
For  keen  upon  their  pious  quest  are  they 
As  e'er  were  hunters  on  the  track  of  blood. 
Where  softer  ground  or  trodden  herbs  bcoiy 
The  slightest  mark  of  man,  they  then  cxptait  ^ 
way. 

S3. 

More  cautious  when  more  oertafai  of  the  tias 
In  silence  they  proceed ;  not  like  a  ciew 
Of  Jovial  hunters,  who  the  Joyous  chase 
With  hound  and  horn  In  open  field  pursue, 
Cheering  their  way  with  Jubilant  baUoo. 
And  hurrying  forward  to  thetr  spoil  deilxfd. 
The  panting  game  before  them,  f^  In  view . 
Humaner  thoughts  this  Uttic  hand  Inspired, 
Yet  with  a  hope  as  high  their  fentk  hearts  were  tn^ 
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34. 

Var  is  their  yirtnous  hope  devoid  of  fear ; 
The  perils  of  that  enterprise  they  know, 
Some  savage  horde  may  have  its  fastness  here, 
A  race  to  whom  a  stranger  is  a  foe. 
Who  not  for  friendly  words,  nor  proffer'd  show 
Of  gifts,  will  peace  or  parley  entertain. 
If  hy  such  hands  their  blameless  blood  should  flow 
To  serve  the  Lamb  who  for  their  sins  was  slain. 
Blessed  indeed  their  lot,  for  so  to  die  is  gain ! 


35. 

Them  thns  pursuing  where  the  track  may  lead, 
A  human  voice  arrests  upon  their  way ; 
They  stop,  and  thither  whence  the  sounds  proceed. 
Ail  eyes  are  tum'd  in  wonder, . . .  not  dismay. 
For    sure    such  sounds  might  charm    all    fear 

away; 
No  nightingale  whose  brooding  mate  is  nigh. 
From  some  sequester'd  bower  at  close  of  day, 
Ko  lark  ngotcing  in  the  orient  sky. 
Ever  pooled  forth  so  frild  a  strain  of  melody. 


36. 

The  voice  which  through  the  ringing  forest  floats 
Is  one  which  having  ne'er  been  taught  the  skill 
Of  marshalling  sweet  words  to  sweeter  notes, 
Utten  all  unpremeditate,  at  will, 
A  modulated  sequence  loud  and  shrill 
Of  inarticulate  and  long-breathed  sound. 
Varying  its  tones  with  rise  and  fall  and  trill. 
Till  all  the  solitary  woods  around 
With  that  for^piercing  power  of  melody  resound. 


87. 

In  mute  astonishment  attent  to  hear, 
As  if  by  some  enchantment  held,  they  stood. 
With  bending  head,  flx'd  eye,  and  eager  ear. 
And  hand  upraised  in  warning  attitude 


>  An  estract  frmn  a  Joaraal  written  in  Switserland  will  be 
cbe  best  commeot  upon  the  detcription  in  theM  staniu, 
which  indeed  were  probably  suggested  by  my  recoUectloQi  of 
the  Staubech. 

**  While  we  were  at  the  waterfall,  loine  half  fcore  peasants, 
ehsedj  women  and  girit,  aswmbled  just  out  of  reach  of  the 
•pr^y,  aod  wt  up  —  sorely  the  wildest  chorus  that  ever  was 
beard  by  human  ears  — a  song,  not  of  articulate  sounds,  but 
m  wbirh  the  voice  was  used  as  a  mere  instrument  of  music, 
ntore  flexible  than  any  which  art  could  produce,  —  sweet, 
powerfnl,  and  thrilling  beyond  description." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  sonoet  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth*s,  who  visited  this  spot  three  years  after  me,  that  he 
was  noc  less  impressed  than  I  had  been  by  this  wild  concert 
of  voices. 

**  On  mfproaeUMg  the  Staub-baekt  Lauterbrwmeiu 

**  Tracks  let  me  follow  far  from  human  kind 
Which  these  Illusive  greetings  may  not  reach ; 
Wbero  only  Mature  tunes  her  voice  to  teach 
Careless  pnrsoiiB,  and  r^tures  unconflned. 


To  check  all  speech  or  step  that  might  intrude 
On  that  sweet  strain.     Them  leaving  thus  spell- 
bound, 
A  little  way  alone  into  the  wood 
The  Father  gently  moved  toward  the  sound. 
Treading  with  quiet  feet  upon  the  grassy  ground. 


38. 

Anon  advancing  thus  the  trees  between. 
He  saw  beside  her  bower  the  songstress  wild, 
Not  distant  fiir,  himself  the  while  unseen. 
Mooma  it  was,  that  happy  maiden  mild, 
Who  in  the  sunshine,  like  a  careless  child 
Of  nature,  in  her  joy  was  caroling. 
A  heavier  heart  than  his  it  had  beguiled 
So  to  have  heard  so  fair  a  creature  sing 
The  strains  which  she  had  learnt  firom  all  sweet  birds 
of  spring. 

39. 

For  these  had  been  her  teachers,  these  alone ; 
And  she  in  many  an  emulous  essay. 
At  length  into  a  descant  of  her  own 
Had  blended  all  their  notes  i,  a  wild  display 
Of  sounds  in  rich  irregular  array ; 
And  now  as  blithe  as  bird  in  vernal  bower, 
Pour'd  in  fiill  flow  the  unexpressive  lay, 
Rejoicing  in  her  consciousness  of  power. 
But  in  the  inborn  sense  of  harmony  yet  more. 


40. 

In  joy  had  she  begun  the  ambitious  song. 
With  rapid  interchange  of  sink  and  swell ; 
And  sometimes  high  the  note  wis  raised,  and  long 
Produced,  with  shake  and  effort  sensible. 
As  if  the  voice  exulted  there  to  dwell ; 
But  when  she  could  no  more  that  pitch  sustain. 
So  thrillingly  attuned  the  cadence  fell. 
That  with  the  music  of  its  dying  strain 
She  moved  herself  to  tears  of  pleasurable  pain. 


Ko  Mermaid  warbles  (to  allay  the  wind 

That  drives  some  vessel  towards  a  dangerous  beach) 

More  thrilling  melodies  1  no  cavem'd  Witch 

Chanting  a  love-spell,  ever  entertwined 

Motes  shrill  and  wild  with  art  more  musical  I 

Alas  I  that  from  the  lips  of  abject  Want 

And  IdleneM  in  tatters  mendicant 

They  should  proceed  —  enjoyment  to  enthral, 

And  with  regret  and  useless  pity  haunt 

ThU  bold,  this  pure,  thU  sky-born  WaterfUl ! " 


**  The  vocal  powers  of  these  musical  beggars,**  says  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  **may  seem  to  be  exaggerated  ;  but  this  wild 
and  savage  air  was  utterly  unlilie  any  sounds  I  had  ever 
beard ;  the  notes  reached  me  from  a  distance,  and  on  what 
occasion  they  were  sung  1  could  not  guess,  only  they  seemed 
to  belong  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  waterfidi ;  and  re- 
minded me  of  religious  services  chanted  to  streams  and 
fountains  in  Pagan  times.** 
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41. 

It  might  be  deem'd  some  dim  presage  *  possess'd 
The  virgin's  soul ;  that  some  mysterious  sense 
Of  change  to  come,  upon  her  mind  impress'd. 
Had  then  call'd  forth,  ere  she  departed  thence, 
A  requiem  to  their  days  of  Innocence. 
For  what  thou  losest  in  thy  native  shade 
There  is  one  change  alone  that  may  compenae, 
O  Mooma,  innocent  and  simple  maid. 
Only  one  change,  and  it  will  not  be  long  delay'd  I 

42. 
When  now  the  Father  issued  from  the  wood 
Into  thai  little  glade  in  open  sight. 
Like  one  entranced,  beholding  him,  she  stood ; 
Yet  had  she  more  of  wonder  than  affright, 
Tet  less  of  wonder  than  of  dread  delight. 
When  thus  the  actual  vision  came  in  view ; 
For  instantly  the  maiden  read  aright 
Wherefore  he  came;  his  garb  and  beard  she  knew; 
All  that  her  mother  heard  had  then  indeed  been 
true. 

43. 
Nor  was  the  Father  flll*d  with  less  surprise ; 
He  too  strange  fancies  well  might  entertain. 
When  this  so  fidr  a  creature  met  his  eyes. 
He  might  have  thought  her  not  of  mortal  strain ; 
Rather,  aa  bards  of  yore  were  wont  to  feign, 
A  nymph  divine  of  Mondai's  secret  stream ; 
Or  haply  of  Diana's  woodland  train : 
For  in  her  beauty  Mooma  such  might  seem. 
Being  less  a  child  of  earth  than  like  a  poet's  dream. 

44. 
No  art  of  barbarous  ornament  had  scarr'd 
And  stain'd  her  virgin  limbs,  or  'filed  her  face ; 
Nor  ever  yet  had  evil  passion  roarr'd 
In  her  sweet  countenance  the  natural  grace 
Of  innocence  and  youth ;  nor  was  there  trace 
Of  sorrow,  or  of  hardening  want  and  care. 
Strange  was  it  in  this  wild  and  savage  pUux, 
Which  seem'd  to  be  for  beasts  a  fitting  lair. 
Thus  to  behold  a  maid  so  gentle  and  so  fair. 

45. 
Across  her  shoulders  was  a  hammock  flung, « 
fiy  night  it  was  the  maiden's  bed,  by  day 
Her  only  garment     Bound  her  as  it  hung. 
In  short  unequal  folds  of  loose  array, 


1  Upon  this  Bol4«ct  an  old  Spanish  romancer  speaks  thas : 
"  Aunqite  hombro  no  sabe  lo  de  adelanta  como  ha  de  Teuir, 
el  eiplrltu  lo  slente,  y  antes  que  venga  se  duele  dello :  y  de 
aqul  se  levantaron  lot  grandes  sosplros  que  hombres  dan  i 
sobrevlenU  no  pensando  en  ninguna  oosa,  como  i  muchos 
acaesce ;  que  aquel  que  el  eospiro  echa  de  si,  d  esplrltu  es 
qae  siente  el  mal  que  ha  de  scr."  —  Ckromica  del  Ay  D.  Ro- 
drigo.  p.  11.  c.  171. 

«  Plnkerton,  In  his  Qeograpkp,  (vol.  II,  p.  ft36.  n.  8d  edit.) 
says,  that  nets  are  sometimes  worn  among  the  Guaraola  In- 
stead of  clothes,  and  refers  to  this  very  story  In  proof  of  his 
assertloo.    I  believe  he  had  no  other  ground  for  it.   He  adds. 


The  open  meshes,  when  she  moves  display 
Her  form.    She  stood  with  Az'd  and  wooderiiigcyvi, 
And  trembling  like  a  leaf  upon  the  »pny. 
Even  for  excess  of  joy,  with  eager  cries 
She  call'd   her  mother  forth    to  share  thai  glad 
surprise. 

46. 
At  that  unwonted  call  with  quicken*d  pace 
The  matron  hurried  thither,  half  in  fear. 
How  strange  to  Monnema  a  stranger's  fikoe  I 
How  strange  it  was  a  stranger's  voice  to  bear. 
How  strangely  to  her  disaccostoni'd  ear 
Came  even  the  accents  of  her  native  tongue  ! 
But  when  she  saw  her  countrymen  appear. 
Tears  for  that  unexpected  bl^ng  sprung. 
And  once  again  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  were  ywmg. 

47. 

Soon  was  her  melancholy  story  told* 
And  glad  consent  unto  that  Father  good 
Was  given,  that  they  to  join  his  happy  ffaU 
Would  leave  with  him  their  forest  toUtmle. 
Why  comes  not  now  Teruti  from  the  wood  7 
Why  tarrieth  be  so  late  thb  blessed  day  ? 
They  long  to  see  their  Joy  in  his  renew'd. 
And  look  impatiently  toward  his  way. 
And  think  they  hear  his  step,  and  chide  hb  Vtcj^ 
delay. 

4& 
He^comes  at  length,  a  happy  man,  to  find 
His  only  dream  of  hope  ftilfill'd  at  lasL 
The  sunshine  of  his  all-believing  mind 
There  is  no  doubt  or  fear  to  overcast ; 
No  chilling  forethought  checks  his  Uisi ;  tbe  pHt 
Leaves  no  regret  for  him,  and  all  to  come 
Is  change  and  wonder  and  delight.     How  ftst 
Hath  busy  fimcy  conjured  up  a  sum 
Of  joys  unknown,  whereof  the  ezpectanoe  makes  him 
dumb. 

49. 
O  happy  day,  the  Messenger  of  Heaven 
Hath  found  them  in  their  lonely  dwelBng 
O  happy  day,  to  them  It  would  be  given 
To  share  In  that  Eternal  Mother's  gmee. 
And  one  day  see  in  heaven  her  glorious  Ihee, 
Where  Angels  round  her  mercy-throne  adore 
Now  shall  they  mingle  with  the  human  face, 
Sequester'd  firom  their  fellow-kind  no 
O  joy  of  joys  supreme  I  O  bliss  for  them  tn 


that  "perhaps  they  were  worn  only  to  keep  off  tW 
as  if  those  blood>suckers  were  to  be  kqiC  off  by 
work  I 

We  owe  something,  however,  to  the  perem  who  I 
us  to  a  good  and  valuable  book,  and  I  am  fakdebted  or1gtn*l-> 
to  Mr.  Plnkerton  for  my  knowledge  of  Dobriitiutli.    H 
says  of  him,  when  referring  to  the  Ht$l9H»  4r 
"  the  lively  singularity  of  the  old  man's  Latin  Is 
amusement ;  and  tho«^  aomethnei  gainiliwss»  he  la 
dant  In  authentic  and  eurioua   iDfonnaaloa.     tba 
though  bearing  a  restricted  title.  Is  the  beat  memmt  ft 
lished  of  the  whole  vloeroyalty  of  La  Plata.** 
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60. 
Fall  of  such  hopes  this  night  they  lay  them  down. 
But  not  as  they  were  wont,  this  night  to  rest 
Their  old  tranquillity  of  heart  is  gone ; 
The  peace  wherewith  till  now  they  have  been  blest 
Hmth  taken  its  departure.     In  the  breast 
Fast  following  thoughts  and  busy  fkncles  throng ; 
Their  sleep  itself  is  feTerish,  and  possest 
With  dreams  that  to  the  wakeful  mind  belong ; 
To  Mooma  and  the  youth  then  first  the  night  seem*d 
long. 

61. 
Day  comes,  and  now  a  first  and  last  farewell 
To  thai  &ir  bower  within  their  native  wood. 
Their  quiet  nest  till  now.     The  bird  may  dwell 
Henceforth  in  safety  there,  and  rear  her  brood. 
And  beasts  and  reptiles  undisturb'd  intrude ; 
Recklcn  of  this,  the  simple  tenants  go, 
Emerging  from  their  peaceful  solitude. 
To  mingle  with  the  world, . . .  but  not  to  know 
Its  crimciv  nor  to  partake  its  cares,  nor  feel  its  woe. 
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CANTO  IV. 


1. 

Thb  bells  rung  blithely  fh>m  St  Bfary's  tower 
When  in  St  Joachin's  the  news  was  told 
That  Dobriaholftr  fh>m  his  quest  that  hour 
Drew  nigh :  the  glad  Guaranies  young  and  old 
Throng  through  the  gate,  r<>iolcing  to  behold 
His  face  again  ;  and  all  with  heartfelt  glee 
Welcome  the  Pkstor  to  his  peaceful  fold. 
Where  so  beloved  amid  his  flock  was  he 
That  this  return  was  like  a  day  of  jubUee. 

2. 

How  mote  than  strange,  how  marvellous  a  sight 
To  the  new  comers  was  this  multitude ! 
Something  like  fear  was  mingled  with  affright 
When  they  the  busy  scene  of  turmoil  viewed ; 
Wonder  itself  the  sense  of  joy  subdued. 
And  with  its  all-nnwonted  weight  opprest 
These  children  of  the  quiet  solitude ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  that  heaved  the  breast 
Uncooiciously  bewray'd  their  feeling  of  unrest 

3. 
Kot  more  prodigious  than  that  little  town 
8<em*d  to  these  comers,  were  the  pomp  and  power 
To  us,  of  andent  Borne  in  her  renown  ; 
Nor  the  elder  Babylon,  or  ere  that  hour 
When  her  high  gardens,  and  her  cloud-capt  tower, 
And  her  broad  walls  before  the  Persian  fell ; 
Nor  those  dread  &nes  on  Nile's  forsaken  shore 
Whose  ruins  yet  their  pristine  grandeur  tell. 
Wherein  the  demoo  Gods  themselves  might  deign  to 
dweU. 


4. 

But  if,  all  humble  as  it  was,  that  scene 
Poesess'd  a  poor  and  uninstructed  mind 
With  awe,  the  thoughtful  spirit,  well  I  ween. 
Something  to  move  its  wonder  there  might  find. 
Something  of  consolation  for  its  kind. 
Some  hope  and  earnest  of  a  happier  age, 
When  vain  pursuits  no  more  the  heart  shall  blind. 
But  Faith  the  evils  of  this  earth  assuage. 
And  to  all  souls  assure  their  heavenly  heritage. 

5. 
Tes  ;  for  hi  history's  moumfiil  map,  the  eye 
On  Paraguay,  as  on  a  sunny  spot, 
Iftay  rest  complacent :  to  humanity, 
There,  and  there  only,  hath  a  peacefiil  lot 
Been  granted,  by  Ambition  troubled  not, 
By  Avarice  undebascd,  exempt  fh>m  care. 
By  perilous  passions  undisturb'd.     And  what 
If  Glory  never  rear'd  her  standard  there. 
Nor  with  her  clarion's  blast  awoke  the  slumbering  air? 

6. 
Content  and  cheerful  Piety  were  found 
Within  those  humble  walls.     From  youth  to  age 
The  simple  dwellers  paced  their  even  round 
Of  duty,  not  desiring  to  engage 
Upon  the  busy  world's  contentious  stage. 
Whose  ways  they  wisely  had  been  trained  to  dread  : 
Their  inoffensive  lives  in  pupilage 
Perpetually,  but  peacefully  they  led. 
From  all  temptation  saved,  and  sure  of  daily  bread. 

7. 
They  on  the  Jesuit,  who  was  nothing  loth. 
Reposed  alike  their  conscience  and  their  cares : 
And  he,  with  equal  faith,  the  trust  of  both 
Accepted  and  discharged.     The  bliss  is  theirs 
Of  that  entire  dependence  that  prepares 
Entire  submission,  let  what  may  befall ; 
And  his  whole  careful  course  of  life  declares 
That  for  their  good  he  holds  them  thus  in  thrall. 
Their  Father  and  their  Friend,  Priest,  Ruler,  all  in  all. 

8. 
Food,  raiment,  shelter,  safety,  he  provides ;   « 
No  forecast,  no  anxieties  have  they ; 
The  Jesuit  governs,  and  instructs  and  guides ; 
Their  part  it  is  to  honour  and  obey. 
Like  children  under  wise  parental  sway. 
All  thoughts  and  wishes  are  to  him  confess'd ; 
And  when  at  length  in  life's  last  weary  day 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  they  sink  to  rest. 
By  him  their  eyes  are  dosed,  by  him  their  burial  blest 

9. 
Deem  not  thdr  lives  of  happiness  devoid. 
Though  thus  the  years  thdr  course  obscuidy  fill ; 
In  rural  and  in  household  arts  employ'd. 
And  many  a  pleasing  task  of  pliant  skill. 
For  emulation  here  unmix'd  with  ill, 
Suflldent  scope  was  given.     Each  had  assign'd 
His  proper  part  which  yet  left  free  the  will : 
So  well  they  knew  to  mould  the  ductile  mind 
By  whom  the  scheme  of  that  wise  order  was  combined. 
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10. 
It  was  a  land  of  priestcraft,  but  the  Priest 
Believed  himself  the  fables  that  he  taught : 
Corrupt  their  forms,  and  yet  those  forms  at  least 
Preserved  a  salutary  faith  that  wrought, 
Maugre  the  alloy,  the  saving  end  it  sought 
Benevolence  had  gained  such  empire  there, 
That  even  superstition  had  been  brought 
An  aspect  of  humanity  to  wear. 
And  make  the  weal  of  man  its  first  and  only  care. 

11. 
Nor  lack*d  they  store  of  innocent  delight. 
Music  and  song  and  dance  and  proud  array, 
Whatever  might  win  the  ear,  or  charm  the  sight ; 
Banners  and  pageantry  in  rich  display 
Brought  forth  upon  some  Saint's  high  holyday, 
The  altar  drest,  the  church  with  garlands  hung, 
Arches  and  floral  bowers  beside  the  way. 
And  festal  tables  spread  for  old  and  young. 
Gladness  In  every  heart,  and  mirth  on  every  tongue. 

12. 
Thou  who  despisest  so  debased  a  fiste. 
As  in  the  pride  of  wisdom  thou  may'st  call 
These  meek  submissive  Indians'  low  estate. 
Look  round  the  world,  and  see  where  over  all 
Injurious  passions  hold  mankind  in  thrall. 
How  barbarous  Force  asserts  a  ruthless  reign, 
Or  Mammon,  o'er  his  portion  of  the  ball. 
Hath  leam'd  a  baser  empire  to  maintain. 
Mammon,  the  god  of  all  who  give  their  souls  to  gain. 

13. 

Behold  the  fraudful  arts,  the  covert  strife. 
The  jarring  interests  that  engross  mankind ; 
The  low  pursuit<9,  the  selfish  aims  of  life ; 
Studies  that  weary  and  contract  the  mind. 
That  bring  no  joy,  and  leave  no  peace  behind  ; 
And  Death  approaching  to  dissolve  the  spell  I 
The  immortal  soul,  which  bath  so  long  been  blind. 
Recovers  then  clear  sight,  and  sees  too  well 
The  error  of  its  ways,  when  irretrievable. 

• 

I  The  legend  of  his  tIsU  to  Umbo  1«  given  here  In  i  trsnt- 
Uted  extract  from  that  Tery  curious  work,  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  u  related  by  herself  to  Sister  MarU  de  Jesus, 
Abbess  of  the  Franciscan  ConYent  de  la  Inmaculada  Con- 
cepcion  at  Agreda,  and  published  with  the  sanction  of  ail  the 
ecclf»UstiCdl  authorities  In  Spain. 

After  Homo  conversation  between  the  Almighty  and  the 
Virgin,  at  that  time  three  years  and  a  half  old.  the  FranciscMn 
ronTetftor,  who  was  the  accomplice  of  the  abbess  In  this  blas- 
phfmoiia  im{H)Btiire.  proceeils  thus:  — 

"  The  Mokt  High  received  this  morning  sacrifice  IVom  his 
tender  spouse.  Mary  the  most  holy,  and  with  a  pleased  coun- 
tenance said  to  her,  *  Thou  art  beautiful  in  thy  thoughts,  O 
Prince's  daughter,  my  dove,  and  my  beloved  1  I  admit  thy 
desires,  which  are  agreeable  to  my  eyes :  and  it  Is  my  will,  in 
fulAlmeiit  of  them,  that  thou  sliouldest  understand  the  time 
draw 4  nigh,  when  by  my  divine  appointment,  thy  father 
Joat'hin  must  pass  from  this  mortal  life  to  the  life  immortal 
and  eternal.  Ills  deaih  »hall  be  short,  and  he  will  soon  rest 
in  peace,  and  be  placed  with  the  S.iints  in  Limbo,  awaiting  < 
the  redemption  of  tiie  whole  human  race.*  This  information 
from  the  Lord  neither  disturbed  nor  troubled  the  regal  breast 
of  Mary,  the  Princes*  of  Heaven ;  yet  as  the  love  of  children 
to  tlieir  parents  b  a  debt  due  by  nature,  and  that  love  in  all 


14. 

Far  happier  the  Goanoiies*  hnmble 
With  whom  in  dutiful  cootentmcnt  wise. 
The  gentle  virtues  had  their  dwelling-place. 
With  them  the  dear  domestic  charities 
Sustained  no  blight  from  fortune ;  natond  tics 
There  sufler'd  no  divoroeinent,  save  alone 
That  which  in  course  of  nature  might  arise ; 
No  artificial  wants  and  ills  were  known ; 
But  there  they  dwelt  as  if  the  world  wete  all  ibdr 

15. 
Obedience  In  its  laws  that  takes  delight 
Was  theirs ;  simplicity  that  knows  no  art : 
Love,  fHendship,  grateftil  duty  in  its  bei|d»t ; 
Meekness  and  truth,  that  keep  all  strile  apart. 
And  fidth  and  hope  which  elevate  the  heart 
Upon  its  heavenly  heritage  Intent. 
Poor,  erring,  self-tormentor  that  thou  art, 
O  Man  I  and  on  thine  own  undoing  bent, 

MTherewith  canst  thou  be  blest,  if  not  with  these 
content  ? 

16. 
Mild  pupils  in  submission's  perfect  school. 
Two  thousand  souls  were  gather'd  here,  and  facie 
Beneath  the  Jesuit's  all-erobracin|:  rule 
They  dwelt,  obeying  him  with  love  sincere. 
That  never  knew  distrust,  nor  felt  a  femr. 
Nor  anxious  thought  which  wears  the  heart  avar 
Sacred  to  them  their  laws,  their  Ruler  dear ; 
Humbler  or  happier  none  could  be  than  they 

Who  knew  it  for  their  good  in  all  things  to  obey. 

17. 
The  Patron  Saint,  tnm  whom  their  town  wm  tma^i 
Was  that  St.  Joachin^  who,  legends  say. 
Unto  the  Saints  in  Limbo  first  proclaim 'd 
The  Advent     Being  permitted,  on  the  day 
That  Death  enlarged  him  from  this  mortal  day. 
His  daughter's  high  election  to  behold, 
Thitber  his  soul,  glad  herald,  winc'd  its  tray. 
And  to  the  Prophets  and  the  Patriarchs  old 
The  tidings  of  great  joy  and  near  dellTerasce  toUL 

its  perfection  existed  In  this  most  holy  chfld.  a  mmtr  ' .-  •• 
at  losing  her  most  holy  father  Joachin  wham  as  a  -^^ 
she  devoutly  loved,  could  not  fall  to  be  rvvcoted.     TV  t 
and  sweet  child  Mary  felt  a  moveR»eDt  of  gncf  cv    j    ' 
with  the  serenity  of  her  magnanimous  heart :  mtA  actrv  • 
greatness  In  every  thing,  following  both  grace  vitf  a^  -t  •" 
made  a  fervent  prayer  for  her  fathev  Jttath'n :  abr  kr^  •. 
the  Lord,  that,  as  the  mighty  and  true  God,  be  «  p-  .<  .  • « 
upon  him  in  the  hour  of  his  happy  death,  and  dr*  ■«   k 
from  the  Devil. especially  in  that  bour.aad  prvTir  ^  '    • 
appoint  him  in  the  numl)er  of  his  elect,  as  ooe  whn  a  »  « 
had  confessed  and  magnified  his  holy  and  mAorwhkr  -  -• 
And  the  more  to  oblige  his  Migesty,  the  moat  fattafwi  <!««>*- 
offered  to  endure  for  her  father,  the  oiost  boly  i^m.i  a  a 
that  the  Lord  might  ordain. 

"  His  MiO<^ty  accepted  this  petltkio.  aad  roaaeli^  itw  A«  - 
child,  assuring  her  that  he  would  be  wllli  her  JmW*  at  a  v  * 
dful  and  compassionate  rerounerator  of  tbooe  whn  U  «*  «  . 
serve  him,  and  that  he  would  place  htm  aub  the  Parr  v    • 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  and  he  prcpuwd  htw  a«> 
receive  and  suffer  other  troubles.  Eight  daysbsfa  e  ti*. 
of  the  holy  Patriarch  JoAchin.  Mary  the  wtottt  Vv^j  a*l  '*  * 
advices  f^om  the  Lord,  declaring  the  day  and  hnar  «  •  i 
he  was  to  die,  as  In  fact  U  oocuried,  oaly  six 
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18. 
There  on  the  altar  was  his  image  set. 
The  lamp  before  it  burning  night  and  day. 
And  there  was  incensed,  when  his  votaries  met 
Before  the  sacred  shrino,  their  beads  to  say. 
And  fbr  hb  fancied  intercession  pray. 
Devoutly  as  in  faith  they  bent  the  knee. 
Such  adoration  they  were  taught  to  pay; 
Good  man,  how  little  had  he  ween'd  that  he 
Shook!  thus  obtain  a  place  in  Rome's  idolatry ! 

19. 
But  chiefly  there  the  Mother  of  our  Lord, 
Hi^  blessed  daughter,  by  the  multitude 
Wis  for  their  special  patroness  adored. 
Amid  the  square  on  high  her  image  stood. 
Clasping  the  Babe  in  her  beatitude, 
The  Babe  Divine  on  whom  she  flx*d  her  sight ; 
And  in  their  hearts,  albe  the  work  was  rude, 
It  rais'd  the  thought  of  aIl*commanding  might, 
Combin*d  with  boundless  love  and  mercy  infinite. 

QoNn  went  to  reside  in  the  temple.  When  her  Highness 
lud  reoeircd  this  Information  tram  the  Lord,  the  besought  the 
tvelTe  angels,  (who,  I  have  before  lald,  were  thoie  whom 
Sl  John  names  In  the  Revelation,)  that  they  would  be  with 
ber  father  Joachin  in  hit  siclLneM,  and  comfort  him,  and 
eon^ole  him  In  It;  and  thus  they  did.  And  fop  the  last  hour 
€•(  cii«  transit  she  sent  all  those  of  her  guard,  and  besought 
the  I^rd  that  he  would  make  them  manifest  to  her  father  for 
hU  greater  consolatloa  The  Most  High  granted  this,  and  in 
every  thing  fulfllled  the  desire  of  his  elect,  unique,  and  perfect 
one :  and  the  great  Patriarch  and  happy  Joachin  saw  the 
thousand  holy  angels  who  guarded  his  daughter  Maria,  at 
wfaoee  petition  and  desire  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  super- 
abounded,  and  by  his  command  the  Angels  said  to  Joachin 
th^se  things:  — 

"  *  Man  of  Cod.  the  Most  High  and  Mighty  is  thy  eternal 
salvation,  and  he  sends  thee  from  his  holy  place  the  necessary 
aod  umHy  as»lstance  for  thy  soul !  Mary,  th j  daughter,  sends 
Of  tn  be  with  thee  at  this  hour.  In  which  thou  hast  to  pay  to 
t*  T  Creator  the  debt  of  natural  death.  She  is  thy  most 
;a  thful  and  powerful  Intercessor  with  the  Most  High,  in 
Whose  name  and  peace  depart  thou  from  this  world  with  con- 
s'•iation  aod  joy.  that  he  hath  made  thee  parent  of  so  blessed 
a  daughter.  And  although  bis  incomprehensible  Majesty  in 
}  i<  serene  wisdom  hath  not  till  now  numifested  to  thee  the 
•Armament  aod  dignity  in  which  he  will  constitute  thy  daughter, 
It  ts  his  pleasure  that  thou  shouldest  know  It  now,  to  the 
.'  tent  that  tbou  mayest  magnify  him  and  praise  hiro,  and  that 
it  MKh  news  the  jubilee  of  thy  spirit  may  be  Joined  with  the 
g'Ufi  and  natural  sadness  of  death.  Mary  thy  daughter  and 
(HIT  Queen,  Is  the  one  chosen  Ijy  the  arm  of  the  Omnipotent, 
th  a  (he  Divine  Word  may  in  her  clothe  himself  with  flesh 
ani  with  the  hnman  form.  She  is  to  be  the  happy  mother  of 
tb4>  Messiah,  blessed  among  women,  superior  to  all  creatures, 
and  inferior  only  to  God  himself.  Thy  most  happy  daughter 
i>  to  be  the  repairer  of  what  the  human  race  lost  by  the  flrst 
(an  :  and  the  high  mountain  whereon  the  new  law  of  grace  Is 
vt  be  formed  and  established.  Therefore,  as  thou  leavest 
on  V  In  the  world  Its  restauratrix  and  daughter,  by  whom  God 
(.r>;parrs  for  it  the  fitting  remedy,  depart  thou  in  joy,  and  the 
Und  will  bicas  thee  from  Zlon,  and  will  give  thee  a  place 
among  the  Saints,  that  thou  mayest  attain  to  the  sight  and 
poM«-uioo  of  the  happy  Jerusalem* 

"  While  the  holy  Angels  spake  these  words  to  Joachin, 
ftc.  Anna  bis  wife  was  present,  standing  by  the  pillow  of  his 
brd :  and  she  beard,  and  by  divine  permission  understood 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  holy  Patriarch  Joachlu  lost  his 
tpnerh,  and  entering  upon  the  common  way  of  all  fleth,  began 
lodie.  with  amarv^oos  struggle  between  the  delight  of  such 
Jgyfol  tidings  and  the  petal  of  death.     During  this  conflict 


20. 
To  this  great  family  the  Jesuit  brought 
His  new-found  children  now ;  for  young  and  old 
He  deem'd  alike  his  children  while  be  wrought 
For  their  salvation, . . .  seeking  to  unfold 
The  saving  mysteries  in  the  creed  enroll'd, 
To  their  slow  minds,  that  could  but  ill  conceive 
The  import  of  the  mighty  truths  he  told. 
But  errors  they  have  none  to  which  they  cleave, 
And  whatsoe'er  he  tells  they  willingly  believe. 

21. 
Safe  from  that  pride  of  Ignorance  were  they 
That  with  small  knowledge  thinks  itself  full  wise. 
How  at  believing  aught  should  these  delay, 
When  every  where  new  ol^ects  met  their  eyes 
To  fill  the  soul  with  wonder  and  surprise  ? 
Not  of  itself,  but  by  temptation  bred. 
In  man  doth  impious  unbelief  arise  ; 
It  to  our  instinct  to  believe  and  dread, 
God  bids  us  love,  and  then  our  faith  is  perfected. 

with  his  Interior  powers,  many  and  fervent  acts  of  divine 
love,  of  faith,  and  adoration,  and  praise,  and  thankngiving,  and 
humiliation,  and  other  virtues,  did  he  heroically  perform :  and 
thus  absorbed  In  the  new  knowledge  of  so  divine  a  mystery, 
he  came  to  the  end  of  his  natural  life,  dying  the  precious 
death  of  the  Saints.  His  most  holy  spirit  was  carried  by  tlie 
Angels  to  the  Limbo  of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  of  the  Just : 
and  for  a  new  consolation  and  light  In  the  long  night  wherf  in 
they  dwelt,  the  Most  High  ordered  that  the  soul  of  the  holy 
Patriarch  Joachin  should  be  the  new  Paranymph  and  Am- 
bassador of  his  Great  Majesty,  for  announcing  to  all  that 
congregation  of  the  Just,  how  the  day  of  eternal  light  had 
now  dawned,  and  the  day-break  was  born,  Mary,  the  most 
holy  daughter  of  Joachin  and  of  Anna,  ft-om  whom  should  be 
bom  the  Sun  of  Divinity.  Christ,  Restorer  of  the  whole 
human  race.  The  Holy  Fathers  and  the  Just  In  Limbo 
heard  these  tidings,  and  in  their  jubilee  composed  new  hymns 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  Most  Hiyh. 

"  This  happy  death  of  the  Patriarch  St.  Joachin  occurred 
(as  I  have  before  said)  half  a  year  after  his  daughter  Mary 
the  roost  holy  entered  the  Temple ;  and  when  she  was  at  the 
tender  age  of  three  and  a  half,  she  was  thus  left  in  the  world 
without  a  natural  father.  The  age  of  the  patriarch  was  sixty 
and  nine  years,  distributed  and  divided  thus :  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  years  he  took  St.  Amu  to  wife ;  twenty  years  after 
this  marriage  Mary  the  most  holy  was  bom ;  and  the  three 
years  and  a  half  of  her  Hlghness's  age  make  sixty-nine  and  a 
half,  a  few  days  more  or  less. 

"  The  holy  Patriarch  and  Csther  of  our  Queen  being  dead, 
the  holy  Angels  of  her  guard  returned  incontinently  to  her 
presence,  and  gave  her  notice  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  her 
father's  transit.  Forthwith  the  most  prudent  child  solicited 
with  prayers  for  the  consolation  of  her  mother  St.  Anna, 
Intreating  that  the  Lord  would,  as  a  father,  direct  and  govern 
her  in  the  solitude  wherein,  by  the  loss  of  her  husband 
Joachin,  she  was  left.  St.  Anna  herself  sent  also  news  of  his 
death,  which  was  flrst  communicated  to  the  Mistress  of  uur 
divine  Princess,  that  in  imparting  it  she  might  console  her. 
The  Mistress  did  this,  and  the  most  wise  child  heard  her. 
with  all  composure  and  dissimulation,  but  with  the  patience 
and  the  modesty  of  a  Queen ;  but  she  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  event  which  her  Mistress  related  to  her  as  newi.**  — 
MistieaCiudaddeDot,  par.  I.  1.2.  c.l6.  9664-669.  Madrld.1744. 

It  was  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
work  f^om  which  this  extract  is  translated  was  palmed  upon 
the  Spaniards  as  a  new  revelation.  Gross  and  blasphemous  as 
the  imposture  Is,  the  work  was  still  current  when  I  procured 
Biy  copJt  *hout  twenty  years  ago ;  and  it  is  not  included  in 
the  Spanish  Index  Expurgatorlus of  1790.  the  last  (I  believe) 
which  was  pubUshed.  and  which  b  now  before  me. 
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22. 
Quick  to  believe,  and  slow  to  comprehend. 
Like  children,  unto  all  the  teacher  taught 
Submiasiyely  an  easy  ear  they  lend : 
And  to  the  font  at  once  he  might  have  brought 
These  converts,  if  the  Father  had  not  thought 
Theirs  was  a  case  for  wise  and  safe  delay, 
Lest  lightly  learnt  might  lightly  be  forgot ; 
And  meanwhile  due  instruction  day  by  day 
Would  to  their  opening  minds  the  sense  of  truth  con- 
vey. 

23. 
Of  this  they  reck'd  not  whether  soon  or  late ; 
For  overpowering  wonderment  possest 
Their  faculties ;  and  in  this  new  estate 
Strange  sights  and  sounds  and  thoughts  well  nigh 

opprest 
Their  sense,  and  raised  a  turmoil  in  the  breast 
Resenting  less  of  pleasure  than  of  pain ; 
And  sleep  afforded  them  no  natural  rest. 
But  in  their  dreams,  a  mix*d  disorder'd  train. 
The  busy  scenes  of  day  disturbed  their  hearts  again. 

24. 
Even  when  the  spirit  to  that  secret  wood 
Return *d,  slow  Mondai's  silent  stream  beside, 
No  longer  there  it  found  the  solitude 
Which  late  it  left :  strange  faces  were  descried, 
Voices,  and  sounds  of  music  far  and  wide. 
And  buildings  seem*d  to  tower  amid  the  trees. 
And  forms  of  men  and  beasts  on  every  side. 
As  ever  wakeftil  foncy  hears  and  sees, 

All  things  that  it  had  heard,  and  seen,  and  more 
than  these. 

25. 
For  In  their  sleep  strange  forms  deform*d  they  saw 
Of  frightAil  fiends,  their  ghostly  enemies. 
And  souls  who  must  abide  the  rigorous  law 
Weltering  in  fire,  and  there  with  dolorous  cries 
Blaspheming  roll  around  their  hopeless  eyes ; 
And  those  who  doom'd  a  shorter  term  to  bear 
In  penal  flames,  look  upward  to  the  skies, 
Seeking  and  finding  consolation  there. 

And  feel,  like  dew  from  heaven,  the  precious  aid  of 
prayer. 

26. 
And  Angels  who  around  their  glorious  Queen 
In  adoration  bent  their  heads  abased ; 
And  infant  fiices  in  their  dreams  were  seen 
Hovering  on  cherub-wings ;  and  Spirits  placed 
To  be  their  guards  invisible,  who  chased 
With  fiery  arms  their  fiendish  ibes  away : 
Such  visions  overheated  fimcy  traced, 
Peopling  the  night  with  a  confused  amy 

That  made  its  hours  of  rest  more  restless  than  the  day. 

27. 
To  all  who  flrom  an  old  erratic  course 
Of  life,  within  the  Jesuit's  fold  were  led. 
The  change  was  perilous.     They  felt  the  force 
Of  habit,  when  till  then  In  forests  bred, 
A  thick  perpetual  umbrage  overhead. 
They  came  to  dwell  in  open  light  and  air. 
This  ill  the  Fathers  long  had  learnt  to  dread. 
And  still  devised  such  means  as  might  prepare 
The  new-reclaim*d  unhurt  this  total  change  to  bear. 


2a 
All  thoughts  and  occupatioos  to  oornmnte. 
To  change  their  afar,  their  water,  and  thdr  food. 
And  those  old  habits  suddenly  uproot 
Conformed  to  which  the«vital  powers  panned 
Their  functions,  such  mutation  b  too  rude 
For  man's  fine  frame  unshaken  to  sostain. 
And  these  poor  children  of  the  soUtude 
Began  ere  long  to  pay  the  bitter  pain 
That  their  new  way  of  life  brought  with  it  lo  its  trzia. 

29. 
On  Monnema  the  apprehended  ill 
Came  first ;  the  matron  sunk  beneath  the  ntvrt 
Of  a  strong  malady,  whose  force  no  sklD 
In  healing  might  avert,  or  mitigate. 
Tet  happy  in  her  children's  safe  estate 
Her  thankftilncss  for  them  she  stIU  csprert. 
And  yielding  then  complacently  to  ikte. 
With  Christian  rites  her  passing  hoar  was  b]e<. 
And  with  a  Christian's  hope  ahe  was  cooaign'd  to  rr<. 

30. 
They  laid  her  In  the  Garden  of  the  Dead ; 
Such  as  a  Christian  burial-plaoe  should  be 
Was  that  fkir  spot,  where  every  grave  was  sp^-« 
With  fiowers,  and  not  a  weed  to  spring  was  fnr. 
But  the  pure  blossoms  of  the  onnge  ti«e 
Dropt  like  a  shower  of  fngnaot  on  tht  trier; 
And  palms,  the  type  of  inmurtallty. 
Planted  in  stately  colonnades  appear. 
That  all  was  verdant  there  thno^toat  the  vnvritr 
year. 

31. 
Nor  ever  did  irreverent  feet  fntrode 
Within  that  sacred  spot :  nor  aound  of  miitii. 
Unseemly  there,  profene  the  aoUtode, 
Where  solemnly  committed  eaith  to  cuth* 
Waiting  the  summons  for  their  seomd  hiith. 
Whole  generations  In  I>eath's  peaocAil  fold 
Collected  lay ;  green  innocence,  ripe  wwrch. 
Touth  fidl  of  hope,  and  age  whoee  days  were  t  iX 
Compress'd  alike  into  that  mass  of  mortal  moold. 

32. 

Mortal,  and  yet  at  the  Archangel'*  vtrioc 
To  put  on  immortality.     That  call 
Shall  one  day  make  the  sentient  dost  njoior: 
These  bodies  then  shall  rise  and  cast  of  all 
Corruption,  with  whate'er  of  earthly  thnll 
Bad  clogg'd  the  heavenly  image,  then  sK  ftre 
How  then  should  Death  a  Christian^  heart  afpa.*  * 
Lo,  Heaven  for  you  is  open ; . . .  enter  ye 
Children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  eternity ! 


S3. 

This  hope  supported  Mooma,  hand  la 
When  with  Terutl  at  the  gimve  she  stood. 
Less  even  now  of  death  they  understand 
Than  of  the  Joys  eternal  that  ensued ; 
The  bliss  of  infinite  beatitude 
To  them  had  been  their  teacher**  thvonrile 
Wherewith  their  hearts  to  fully  wen 
That  it  the  sole  reality  might  aeem. 
Life,  death,  and  all  things  elac^m  shadow  m  a 
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34. 
Tea,  to  po8M9t  with  that  best  hope  were  they» 
That  If  the  heavens  had  opened  overhead. 
And  the  Archangel  with  his  trump  that  day 
To  judgement  had  convoked  the  quick  and  dead, 
They  would  have  heard  the  summons  not  with  dread, 
But  in  the  joy  of  faith  that  knows  no  fear; 
Come,  Lord !  come  quickly  I  would  this  pair  have  said. 
And  thou,  O  Queen  of  men  and  Angels  dear. 
Lift  us  whom  thou  hast  loved  into  thy  happy  sphere  I 

35. 
They  wept  not  at  the  grave,  though  overwrought 
With  feelings  there  as  if  the  heart  would  break. 
Some  haply  might  have  deem'd  they  suffered  not ; 
Tet  they  who  look'd  upon  that  Maiden  meek 
Mi^ht  see  what  deep  emotion  blanch'd  her  cheek. 
An  inward  light  there  was  which  flll'd  her  eyes. 
And  told,  more  forcibly  than  words  could  speak. 
That  this  disruption  of  her  earliest  ties 
Had  shaken  mind  and  frame  in  all  their  fiunilties. 

36. 
It  was  not  pasrion  only  that  disturb'd 
Her  gentle  nature  thus ;  it  was  not  grief ; 
Nor  human  feeling  by  the  effort  curb'd 
Of  some  misdeeming  duty,  when  relief 
Were  sorely  to  be  found,  albeit  brief^ 
If  sorrow  at  its  springs  might  freely  flow; 
Nor  yet  repining,  stronger  than  belief 
In  its  Ant  force,  that  shook  the  Maiden  so, 
Though  these  alone  might  that  frail  fabric  overthrow. 

37. 
The  seeds  of  death  were  in  her  at  that  hour. 
Soon  was  their  quick*ning  and  their  growth  display*d; 
Thenceforth  she  drooped  and  withered  like  a  flower, 
Wluch  when  it  flourlsh'd  in  its  native  shade 
Some  child  to  his  own  garden  hath  conveyed. 
And  planted  in  the  sun,  to  pine  away. 
Thus  was  the  gentle  Mooma  seen  to  fade, 
Not  under  sharp  disease,  but  day  by  day 
Losing  the  powers  of  life  in  visible  decay. 

38. 
The  sonny  hue  that  tinged  her  cheek  was  gone, 
A  deathy  paleness  settled  in  its  stead ; 
Th^  lig^t  of  joy  which  in  her  eyes  had  shone. 
Now,  like  a  lamp  that  is  no  longer  fed, 
Grew  dim  ;  but  when  she  ndsed  her  heavy  head 
Some  prvfFer'd  help  of  kindness  to  partake. 
Those  fieeble  eyes  a  languid  lustre  shed, 
And  her  sad  smile  of  thankfulness  would  wake 
Grief  even  in  callous  hearts  for  that  sweet  sufferer's 


39. 
How  had  Terutl  borne  to  see  her  fade  ? 
But  he  was  spared  the  lamentable  sight, 
Him*»if  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  laid. 
Joy  of  his  heart,  and  of  his  eyes  the  light 
Ha<i  Mooma  been  to  him,  his  soul^s  delight. 
On  whom  hb  mind  for  ever  was  intent, 
His  darling  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by  night. 
The  playmate  of  his  youth  in  mercy  sent, 
Witli  whom  his  life  had  pass*d  in  peaceftillest  content 


40. 
Well  was  it  for  the  youth,  and  well  for  her» 
As  there  in  placid  helplessness  she  lay, 
He  was  not  present  with  his  love  to  stir 
Emotions  that  might  shake  her  feeble  clay. 
And  rouse  up  in  her  heart  a  strong  amy 
Of  feelings,  hurtful  only  when  they  bind 
To  earth  the  soul  that  soon  must  pass  away. 
But  this  was  spared  them ;  and  no  pain  of  mind 
To  trouble  her  had  she,  instinctively  resigned. 

41. 
Nor  was  there  wanting  to  the  sufferers  aught 
Of  careful  kindness  to  alleviate 
The  affliction  ;  for  the  universal  thought 
In  that  poor  town  was  of  their  sad  estate. 
And  what  might  best  relieve  or  mitigate 
Their  case,  what  help  of  nature  or  of  art ; 
And  many  were  the  prayers  compassionate 
That  the  good  Saints  their  healing  would  import. 
Breathed  in  that  maid's  behalf  from  many  a  tender 
heart. 

42. 

And  vows  were  made  for  her,  if  vows  might  save ; 
She  for  herself  the  while  preferr'd  no  prayer ; 
For  when  she  stood  beside  her  Mother's  grave. 
Her  earthly  hopes  and  thoughts  had  ended  there. 
Her  only  longing  now  was,  f^  as  air 
From  this  obstructive  flesh  to  take  her  flight 
For  Paradise,  and  seek  her  Mother  there. 
And  then  regaining  her  beloved  sight 
Rest  in  the  eternal  sense  of  undisturb'd  delight 

43. 
Her  heart  was  there,  and  there  she  felt  and  knew 
That  soon  full  surely  should  her  spirit  be. 
And  who  can  tell  what  foretastes  might  ensue 
To  one,  whose  soul,firom  all  earth's  thraldom  firee. 
Was  waiting  thus  for  immortality  ? 
Sometimes  she  spake  with  short  and  hurried  breath 
As  if  some  happy  sight  she  seem'd  to  see. 
While  in  the  fulness  of  a  perfect  faith 
Even  with  a  lover's  hope  she  lay  and  look*d  for  death. 

44. 

I  said  that  for  herself  the  patient  maid 
Preferr'd  no  prayer ;  but  oft  her  feeble  tongue 
And  feebler  breath  a  voice  of  praise  essay'd ; 
And  duly  when  the  vesper  bell  was  rung. 
Her  evening  hymn  in  fkint  accord  she  sung 
So  piously,  that  they  who  gather'd  round 
Awe-stricken  on  her  heavenly  accents  hung. 
As  though  they  thought  it  were  no  mortal  sound. 
But  that  the  place  whereon  they  stood  was  holy  ground. 

46. 

At  such  an  hour  when  Dobrishoffer  stood 
Beside  her  bed,  oh  I  how  unlike,  he  thought. 
This  voice  to  that  which  ringing  through  the  wood 
Had  led  him  to  the  secret  bower  he  sought  1 
And  was  it  then  for  this  that  he  had  brought 
That  harmless  household  firom  their  native  shade? 
Death  had  already  been  the  mother's  lot ; 
And  this  fair  Mooma,  was  she  form'd  to  fade 
So  soon, ...  so  soon  must  she  in  earth's  cold  lap  be  laid  ? 
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46. 
Yet  he  had  no  miflgiviog  at  the  Bight ; 
And  wherefore  should  he  ?  he  had  acted  well. 
And  deeming  of  the  ways  of  God  aright, 
Knew  that  to  such  as  these,  whate'er  befell 
Must  needs  for  them  be  best     But  who  could  dwell 
Unmoved  upon  the  fate  of  one  so  young. 
So  blithesome  late  ?  What  marvel  if  tears  fell. 
From  that  good  man  as  over  her  he  bung. 
And  that  the  prayers  he  said  came  faltering  from  his 
tongue  1 

47. 
She  saw  him  weep,  and  she  could  understand 
The  cause  thus  tremulously  that  made  him  speak. 
By  his  emotion  moved  she  took  his  hand ; 
A  gleam  of  pleasure  o'er  her  pallid  cheek 
Passed,  while  she  looked  at  him  with  meaning  meek. 
And  for  a  little  while,  as  loth  to  part. 
Detaining  him,  her  fingers  lank  and  weak, 
Piay'd  with  their  hold  ;  then  letting  him  depart 
She  gave  him  a  slow  smile  that  touch'd  him  to  the  heart 

48. 
Mourn  not  for  her  I  for  what  hath  life  to  give 
That  should  detain  her  ready  spirit  here  ? 
Thinkest  thou  that  it  were  worth  a  wish  to  live. 
Could  wishes  hold  her  from  her  proper  sphere  ? 
That  simple  heart,  that  innocence  sincere 
The  world  wot^d  stain.     Fitter  she  ne'er  could  be 
For  the  great  change  ;  and  now  that  change  is  near, 
Oh  who  would  keep  her  soul  fh>m  being  free  ? 
Maiden  beloved  of  Heaven,  to  die  is  best  for  thee  ! 

49. 
She  hath  pass'd  away,  and  on  her  lips  a  smile 
Hath  settled,  flz'd  in  death.     Judged  they  aright. 
Or  Buffer'd  tbey  their  fancy  to  beguile 
The  reason,  who  believed  that  she  had  sight 
Of  Heaven  before  her  spirit  took  its  flight ; 
That  Angels  waited  round  her  lowly  bed ; 
And  that  in  that  last  effort  of  delight. 
When  lifting  up  her  dying  arms,  she  said, 
I  come  I  a  ray  from  heaven  upon  her  face  was  shed  ? 

50. 

St  Joachin's  had  never  seen  a  day 
Of  such  profuse  and  general  grief  before. 
As  when  with  tapers,  dirge,  and  long  array 
The  Maiden's  body  to  the  grave  they  bore. 
All  eyes,  all  hearts,  her  early  death  deplore ; 
Yet  wondering  at  the  fortune  they  lament. 
They  the  wise  ways  of  Providence  adore, 
By  whom  the  Pastor  surely  liad  been  sent 
When  to  the  Mondai  woods  upon  his  quest  he  went 

61. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  chosen  family. 
For  Heaven's  especial  favour  mark'd,  they  said ; 
Shut  out  from  all  mankind  they  seem'd  to  be. 
Yet  mercifully  there  were  visited. 
That  so  within  the  fold  they  might  be  led. 
Then  callM  away  to  blits.     Already  two 
In  their  baptismal  innocence  were  dead  ; 
The  third  was  on  the  bed  of  death  they  knew, 
And  in  the  appointed  course  must  presently  ensue. 


52. 
They  marvcll'd,  therefore,  when  the  yooth  once  i^y 
Rose  from  his  bed  and  walk'd  abroad  again ; 
Severe  had  been  the  malady,  and  sore 
The  trial,  while  life  struggled  to  maintain 
Its  seat  against  the  sharp  assaults  of  pain : 
But  life  in  him  was  vigorous  ;  long  he  Uv 
Ere  it  could  its  ascendency  regain, 
Then  when  the  natural  powers  resumed  tkirsfij 
All  trace  of  late  disease  pass*d  rapidly  avay. 

53. 
The  first  inquiry  when  his  mind  was  ftn. 
Was  tor  his  sister.     She  was  gone,  thry  sud, 
Gone  to  her  Mother,  evermore  to  be 
With  her  in  Heaven.     At  this  no  tears  be  sbd 
Nor  was  he  seen  to  sorrow  for  the  dead ; 
But  took  the  fiital  tidings  in  such  part 
As  if  a  dull  unfeeling  nature  bred 
His  unconcern  ;  for  hard  would  seem  the  hcut 
To  which  a  loss  like  his  no  suffering  could  ii&ptr. 

54. 

How  little  do  they  see  what  is,  who  frame 
Their  hasty  judgement  upon  that  which  s«!c?l 
W^aters  that  babble  on  their  way  proclaim 
A  shallowness :  but  in  their  strength  deep  $trf£^- 
Flow  silently.     Of  death  Ycruti  deems 
Not  as  an  ill,  but  as  the  last  great  good, 
Compared  wherewith  all  other  he  esteems 
Transient  and  void:  how  then  should  tboos^:  -- 
trude 
Of  sorrow  In  his  heart  for  their  beat! tade  ? 

55. 

While  dwelling  in  their  sylvnn  solitude 
Less  had  Yeruti  learnt  to  entertain 
A  sense  of  age  than  death.     He  understood 
Something  of  death  firom  creatures  he  had  ^ 
But  here  the  ills  which  follow  in  the  txaio 
Of  age  had  first  to  him  been  manifest .  •  • 
The  shrunken  form,  the  limbs  that  moTevithpar- 
The  failing  sense,  infirmity,  unrest, . . . 
That  In  his  heart  he  said  to  die  betimes  «as  best 

56. 

Nor  had  he  lost  the  dead :  they  were  bat  ^ 
Before  him,  whither  he  should  shortly  go- 
Their  robes  of  glory  they  had  first  put  on ; 
He,  cumber'd  with  mortality,  below 
Must  yet  abide  awhile,  content  to  know 
He  should  not  wait  In  long  expectance  hen. 
What  cause  then  for  repining,  or  for  woe  ? 
Soon  shall  he  join  them  in  their  heavenly  sf>ct. 
And  often,  even  now,  he  luiew  that  they  wot  w: 

67. 

*Twas  but  in  open  day  to  close  his  eyes, 
And  shut  out  the  unprofitable  view 
Of  all  this  weary  world's  realities, 
And  forthwith,  even  as  if  they  lived  anew. 
The  dead  were  with  him ;  features,  form  and  ^^ 
And  looks  and  gestures  were  restored  a$aiu; 
Their  actual  presence  in  his  heart  he  kw : 
And  when  their  converse  was  disturb'd,  ob  tii* 
How  flat  and  stale  It  was  to  mix  with  Uviag neo! 
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68. 
But  not  the  less,  wbate'er  was  to  be  done. 
With  living  men  he  took  his  part  content, 
At  loom,  in  garden,  or  a-fleld,  as  one 
Whose  spirit  wholly  on  obedience  bent. 
To  everj  task  its  prompt  attention  lent. 
Alert  in  labour  he  among  the  best ; 
And  when  to  church  the  congregation  went. 
None  more  exact  than  he  to  cross  his  breast, 
And  kneel*  or  rise,  and  do  in  all  things  like  the  rest. 

59. 
Cbeerfbl  he  was,  almost  like  one  elate 
With  wine,  before  it  hath  disturbed  his  power 
Of  reason.     Tet  he  seera'd  to  feel  the  weight 
Of  time ;  for  always  when  ih>m  yonder  tower 
He  heard  the  clock  tell  out  the  passing  hour, 
The  sound  appear'd  to  give  him  some  delight : 
And  when  the  evening  shades  began  to  lower, 
Then  was  he  seen  to  watch  the  fiiding  light 
As  if  his  heart  rooked  at  the  return  of  night. 

60. 
The  old  man  to  whom  he  had  been  given  in  care, 
To  DobrizholTer  came  one  day  and  said, 
The  trouble  which  our  youth  was  thought  to  bear 
With  such  indifference  hath  deranged  his  head. 
He  says  that  he  is  nightly  visited  ; 
His  Mother  and  hia  Sister  come  and  say 
That  he  must  give  this  message  from  the  dead. 
Not  to  defer  his  baptism,  and  delay 
A  sool  upon  the  earth  which  should  no  longer  stay. 

61. 
A  dream  the  Jesuit  deem'd  it ;  a  deceit 
Upon  itself  by  feverish  fancy  wrought ; 
A  mere  delusion  which  it  were  not  meet 
To  censure,  lest  the  youth's  distemper'd  thought 
Might  thereby  be  to  farther  error  brought ; 
But  he  himself  its  vanity  wound  find, . . . 
They  argued  thus, ...  if  it  were  noticed  not 
His  baptism  was  in  fitting  time  design*d 
The  Father  said,  and  then  dismissed  it  from  his  mind. 

62. 
But  the  old  Indian  came  again  ere  long 
With  the  same  tale,  and  freely  then  confest 
His  doubt  that  he  had  done  Teruti  wrong  ; 
For  something  more  than  common  seem'd  imprest ; 
And  now  he  thought  that  certes  it  were  best 
From  the  youth's  lips  his  own  account  to  hear. 
Haply  the  Father  then  to  his  request 
Might  yield,  regarding  his  desire  sincere. 
Nor  wait  for  fiuther  time  if  there  were  aught  to  fear. 

1  A  cMe  predMly  of  tlie  same  kind  is  mratioaed  bjr  Mr. 
Martner.  **  A  young  Chief  at  Tonga,  a  very  handsome  man, 
wat  latplred  hf  the  ghost  of  a  woman  In  Bolotoo,  who  had 
fUIen  in  lofve  with  hhn.  On  a  sadden  he  felt  hlmulf  low- 
ipiriccd,  and  ihortljr  afterwards  fkinted  away.  When  he  came 
to  himself  he  was  very  ill,  and  was  taken  accordingly  to  the 
house  of  a  s>ri«Bt.  At  yet  he  did  not  know  who  it  was  tliat 
inspired  him,  but  th«  priest  informed  him  that  It  was  a  woman 
of  BoloCoo,  mcptJoniog  her  name,  who  had  died  some  years 
before,  and  who  wished  him  now  to  die,  tliat  he  might  he  near 
ber.  He  aeeordtaifly  died  hi  two  days.  The  Chief  said  he 
•Qspected  this  from  tl>e  dreams  he  had  had  at  dlArcnt  times. 


63. 
Considerately  the  Jesuit  heard,  and  bade 
The  youth  be  called.     Teruti  told  his  tale. 
Nightly  these  blessed  spirits  came,  he  said. 
To  warn  him  he  must  come  within  the  pale 
Of  Christ  without  delay ;  nor  must  he  fkil 
This  warning  to  their  Pastor  to  repeat. 
Till  the  renewed  entreaty  should  prevail. 
Life's  bushiess  then  for  him  would  be  complete. 
And  twas  to  tell  him  this  they  left  their  starry  seat 

64. 
Came  they  to  hhn  in  dreams  ?. . .  he  could  not  tell. 
Sleeping  or  waking  now  small  difference  made ; 
For  even  while  he  slept  he  knew  full  well 
That  his  dear  Mother  and  that  darling  Maid 
Both  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dead  were  laid  : 
And  yet  he  saw  them  as  in  life,  the  same. 
Save  only  that  in  radiant  robes  array'd. 
And  round  about  their  presence  when  they  came 
There  shone  an  effluent  light  as  of  a  harmless  flame. 

65. 
And  where  he  was  he  knew,  the  time,  the  place, . . . 
All  circumstantial  things  to  him  were  clear. 
His  own  heart  undisturb'd.     His  Mother's  face 
How  could  he  choose  but  know ;  or  knowing,  fear 
Her  presence  and  that  Maid's,  to  him  more  dear 
Than  all  that  had  been  left  him  now  below  ? 
Their  love  had  drawn  them  from  their  happy  sphere ; 
That  dearest  love  unchanged  they  came  to  show ; 
And  he  must  be  baptised,  and  then  he  too  might  go. 

66. 
With  searching  ken  the  Jesuit  whUe  he  spake 
Perused  him,  if  in  countenance  or  tone 
Aught  might  be  found  appearing  to  partake 
Of  madness.     Mark  of  passion  there  was  none ; 
None  of  derangement :  in  his  eye  alone, 
As  from  a  hidden  fountain  emanate. 
Something  of  an  unusual  brightness  shone  : 
But  neither  word  nor  look  betray'd  a  state 

Of  wandering,  and  his  speech,  though  earnest,  was 
sedate. 

67. 
Regular  his  pulse,  fh>m  all  disorder  finee. 
The  vital  powers  perform'd  their  part  assign'd ; 
And  to  whate'er  was  ask'd,  collectedly 
He  answer'd.     Nothing  troubled  him  in  mind ; 
Why  should  it  7   Were  not  all  around  hhn  kind  ? 
Did  not  all  love  him  with  a  love  sincere, 
And  seem  in  serving  him  a  Joy  to  find  ? 
He  had  no  want,  no  pain,  no  grief,  no  fear  ; 

But  he  must  be  baptised ;  he  could  not  tarry  here.^ 

when  the  0gare  of  a  woman  eame  to  him  in  the  night  Mr. 
Mariner  was  with  the  sick  Chief  three  or  four  times  daring 
his  illneu,  and  heard  the  priest  foretell  his  death,  and  relate 
the  occasion  of  It.**  —  Mariner. 

The  following  sImQar  case  appeared  in  a  newspaper :_ 
**  Died,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  14th  instant.  John  Sackeoose, 
aged  n,  a  native  of  Um  west  coast  of  Greenland.  This  Bskl- 
maux  has  occupied  a  oonsiderable  share  of  the  public  atteo- 
tioo,  and  his  loss  wQl  be  very  generally  felt.  He  had  already 
rendered  Important  service  to  the  country  in  the  late  ex* 
peditlon  of  discovery,  and  great  expectations  were  naturally 
formed  of  the  utility  which  he  would  prove  on  the  expedition 
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68. 
Thy  will  be  done.  Father  in  heaven  who  art  I 
The  Pastor  said,  nor  longer  now  denied ; 
Bat  with  a  weight  of  awe  upon  his  heart 
£nter*d  the  church,  and  there  the  font  betide, 
Vfith  holy  water,  chrism  and  salt  applied, 
Perfonn'd  In  all  solemnity  the  rite. 
His  feeling  was  that  hour  with  fear  allied  ; 
Teratl*s  was  a  sense  of  pure  delight,  [bright 

And  w)iile  he  knelt  his  eyes  seem*d  larger  and  more 


69. 
His  wish  hath  been  obtain*d,  and  this  htb^ 
His  soul  was  to  its  full  dealiv  content. 
The  day  in  its  accttstom*d  course  pasaM  on. 
The  Indian  mark*d  him  ere  to  rat  he 
How  o'er  his  beads,  as  he  waa  wont,  lie 
And  then,  like  one  who  casts  all  care  aride. 
Lay  down.     The  old  man  fear*d  no  ill 
When,  "  Te  are  come  for  me !  **  Tcmti 
Tes,  I  am  ready  now  1 "  and  Initantly  bs 


ALL     FOE     LOVE, 


OR  A  SINNER  WELL  SAVED. 


TO 

CAROLINE  BOWLES. 

Coald  I  look  forward  to  a  distant  day 
With  hope  of  building  some  elaborate  lay. 
Then  would  I  wait  till  worthier  strains  of  mine 
Might  bear  inscribed  thy  name,  O  Caroline  1 
For  I  would,  while  my  voice  is  heard  on  earth. 
Bear  witness  to  thy  genius  and  thy  worth. 
But  we  have  both  been  taught  to  feel  with  fear 
How  firail  the  tenure  of  existence  here. 
What  unforeseen  calamities  prevent, 
Alas,  how  oft  1  the  best  resolved  intent ; 
And  therefore  this  poor  volume  I  address 
To  thee,  dear  friend,  and  sister  Poetess. 


BOBEBT  SOUTHET. 
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ALL    FOR    LOVE, 

OK  A  SINNER  WELL  SAVED. 


Taa  itory  of  tlie  following  Poem  it  taken  from  a  Life  of 
St.  Badl«  ascribed  to  hii  contemporuy  St.  Amphilochlos, 
Bishop  of  loonloBt  a  Latin  vertioQ  of  which,  made  hf 


about  to  saU  for  BaOn's  Baj.  The  Admlraltf,  with  gregl 
Uberanty  and  Jodgmeot,  had  directed  the  greatett  peine  to  be 
taken  In  his  (krther  education ;  and  he  had  been  several 
Bontki  In  Edlnburfh  with  this  view,  when  he  was  lelied 
with  a  violent  inflammation  in  the  chest,  which  cerried  him 
off  In  a  few  dajt.  He  was  extremely  docOe,  and  though 
rather  tk»w  In  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  he  wee  ioduitrlous, 
aealoiis,  and  dtaerftal.  and  waa  alweya  grateful  for  the  kindneea 
shown  to  him.  HIa  amiablo  dlapoaltloo  and 
had  Intereated  tboao  who  had  oppoitunitlee 
•f  teovriaf  him  pononallj,  In  a  way  that  will  not  aooo  be 
To  the  pabUc  his  loaa,  we  fear,  ia  irreparable. 


Cardinal  Uraoa  In  the  ninth  centory.  Is  Insiiled 

among  the  Lives  of  the  Fatlaen,  In  Ids  coi 

Eremitiem,     The  original  had  not  Hmo 

Roawejde  obtained  a  copy  of  It  froas  tbo  Boyal 

Paria.   He  intimates  no  soaplcloa  coucenil 

of  the  life,  or  the  truth  of  thla  particular  Htgaaa; 

only,  that  **haK  narratto  apnd  aolnm  la' 

chlum.'*    It  la,  indeed,  the  flower  of  the 

had  been  culled  by  aome  oarller  tranatetor  than  U 

Tlie  very  learned  DomiDlcan,  P.  FTaa^ola 
liahed  the  original  with  a  veraloo  of  hia  own.  ■ 
to  eatahllah  ita  authenticity  in  oppoeltloa  to 
inppoaed  the  life  to  have  been  written  by 
lochiua,  not  by  the  Bishop  of  IcoBlom. 
seaaed  powers  of  mind  equal  to  hia  eniditioB,  to 
then  have  been  In  aome  degree  pr^|odiead 
for,  acoordiog  to  Balllet,  **  11  avolt  on 
pour  S.  Baalle."  His  version  la  inaerted  In  tha 
( Jun.  1. 11.  pp.  S37— 9»7.)    But  the  Bpnandlat 
the  life  there  as  apocryphal ;  and  la  hia 
Combefls  more  rudely,  it  may  be  auspectad, 
have  done,  had  he  not  belonged  to  a  rival  aad 

Should  the  reader  be  deslroua  of  com 
the  Legend,  he  may  And  the  story,  aa 
weyde,  in  the  Note  below.^ 


A  YooTB  hath  entered  the  Soreeicr's 
But  he  darca  not  lift  his  eye. 
For  his  knees  bil  and  his  ilcsb  qoakn^ 
And  his  heart  beats  audibly. 


to  hia  Menda  it  ia  doubly  severe, 
poor  Kaklmaox  said  he  knew  he 
Catherand  mother  had  died  la  the 
sister,  who  waa  the  last  of  all  his  rplattoiu. 
to  him  and  called  Um  eway.*'~irrfieiswjt 


jun 


raoM  TBB  Lira  or  s.  BAaa  thb  oaaax,  wt 

Bianop  OP  tooxica. 


Be9tMf4e,  TUm 

1  **  Helladius  aoten 
minlslsr  AUt  mifaealonim  qum  ab  eo 


ppLiw-in. 
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*  Look  up,  yonng  man !  '*  the  Sorcerer  said, 

"  Lay  open  thy  wUhes  to  me  I 

Or  art  thou  too  modest  to  tell  thy  tale  ? 

If  so^ . .  I  can  tell  it  thee. 


pott  oUtom  cjiuddm  ApostoUcc  memoria  Ba^llI  ledem 
illtoa  maclpere  meruit,  vlr  miracuUt  et  clanii,  atqoe  omnI 
vtrtate  omatas,  retollt  mlhi,  quia  cdm  senator  quidam  fidelii, 
BotnliM  ProCerliu  pergeret  ad  sancta  et  peroolenda  loca,  et 
ibidem  lUlam  aoam  tondere,  et  In  uniun  TenerablUum  monaa- 
teriorum  mittere,  et  Mcrifidum  Deo  oflferre  ToluUset ;  Dia- 
bolui,  qui  ab  Initio  homlclda  ett,  Inrldeni  ejuf  rellgloio 
propoalto,  tommotlt  mium  ex  aerTls  ejui,  et  hunc  ad  puelhe 
raceendlt  amorem.  Hlc  Itaqae  ciim  tanto  roto  etset  Indignui, 
et  son  aodereC  prtqxMitam  taltem  contingere,  alloquitur  unum 
ex  detcstandis  maliflcls,  repromitteni  till,  ut  li  fortd  arte  loA 
posMt  fllam  commovere,  multam  el  aarl  tribaeret  quantlta- 
tnn.  At  verb  Tenefiau  dixit  ad  eum  :  O  homo,  ^o  ad  hoc 
impoa  exUto :  aed  il  tIb,  mitto  te  ad  prorlslorem  meum  DIa- 
bolum,  et  iUe  fiKiet  Tolontatum  tnam,  il  tu  durataxat  feceria 
Tolantatem  ejus.  Qui  dixit  ad  eom :  Quaecunqae  dlxerit 
mibi,  fiidam.  Alt  ille:  Abrenuntlaa,  loquit,  ChrlBto  in 
■cripda  f  DIdt  d :  Etiam.  Forrb  lolqoltatls  operariui  dlclt 
ei :  SI  ad  hoc  poratni  et  co-operator  tibi  eiBciar.  Ille  ao- 
ten  ad  f pram :  Paratas  iwn,  tantQm  at  conseqoar  detiderlum. 
Ec  betik  eptstolA,  peaslmc  operationli  mlniater  ad  Diabolum 
dcatinarlt  earn,  habentem  dictatum  hvOoamodl:  Qoonlam 
domino  at  'prorlaori  meo  oportet  me  dare  operam,  qub  a 
Chriaiianonm  rellKlone  diacedant,  et  ad  tuam  societatem 
at  oompleatar  portio  tua;  mlsl  tlbl  prosentem, 
dtCereDtem  Utteralas,  capldine  puelloB  lauclatum.  Et 
nt  bi^os  vod  compoa  exUtat,  ut  et  in  hoc  glorlor,  et 
eum  aaoentiorl  alacrltate  colllgam  amatorea  tuot.  Et  dati 
el  epiaiolA,  dixit :  Vade  tali  hori  noctla,  et  sta  supra  monu- 
aeotum  aUa^oi  paganl,  et  erige  chortam  In  oera,  et  odata. 
bant  tibi,  qui  tedebent  duoere  ad  Diabolum.  Qui  hocalacrlter 
g««to,  embit  mlsenrlmam  illam  Tocem,  inTocana  DlaboU 
adjutorlnm :  et  contlnub  adstlterunt  el  prlnclpes  potestatis 
icnebranim,  spiritus  nequitls,  et  suscepto  qui  IVierat  deceptuj, 
cam  gandio  magno  duxerunt  eum  ubi  erat  Diabolui,  quem 
et  mooatrmTenmt  ei  super  exceUom  solium  ledentem,  et  In 
rirre  ejus  nequltia  spiritus  drcumstantes ;  et  susceptla  vene* 
ftd  lltteris,  dixit  ad  infellcem  ilium  :  Credls  in  me  ?  Qui 
doit :  Credo.  Dixit  ei  Dlabolus :  Tergiversatores  estls 
voa  Chriatlaalf  et  qoidem  quaodo  me  opus  habetls,  Tenltb  ad 
nw ;  cilm  antum  consecuti  fiieritis  affectum,  abnegatls  me  et 
accfditia  ad  Christum  vestrum,  qui,  ciim  sit  bonus  atque 
miscrieon,  aooeipit  voc.  Sed  fac  mlhi  in  scriptis  tarn  Christ! 
tia  et  oaaeti  Baptismalis  Toluntarlam  abrenuntiaAlonem,  quilm 
io  me  per  sccula  spontaneam  repromlsslonem,  et  qulamecum 
eris  In  die  Jndidl  slmnl  perfmlturus  atternis  suppUcils,  que 
mlbi  mat  prvparato.  At  Ille  exposult  proprlss  menus  scrip- 
tmn,  qacmadmodum  fuerat  expetitus.  Rursusque  Ille  cor- 
nipcor  anfanaram  draco  destlnat  dsemones  fomicatlonl  prae- 
pooitoa,  et  exardescere  fadunt  puellam  ad  amorem  pueri, 
quK  pnojedt  se  In  pavlmentum,  et  ccepit  clamare  ad  patrem : 
Miserere  oiei,  miserere  I  quia  atrodter  torqueor  propter 
talem  poenim  nostrum  !  Compotere  Titceribus  tuls  ;  ostende 
tn  me  nalgenltam  tuam  petemum  affectum,  et  jungeme 
puero.  quem  dcgL  Qubd  si  hcc  agere  nolueris,  Tidebis  me 
amaii  ourte  poet  paolulum  mortuam,  et  rationem  dabls  Deo 
pro  me  la  die  Judidi.  Pater  autem  cum  lachrjrmls  dloebat : 
Hen  mild  peecatori  1  quid  est  quod  contiglt  misene  fllise 
meat  ?  quia  tbeaaurum  meum  furatui  est  ?  quis  fllise  me* 
b^ufiamlntnlit?  quia  dulce  oculorum  meorum  lumen  ex. 
ttinxit  7  ego  te  semper  supercoelesti  sponso  consillatus  sum 
despoDsare  Chrlsto,  et  Angelomm  oontubemio  soclam  con- 
•ticoere,  et  In  psalmis  et  bymnis  et  cantids  splritunllbus 
canere  Deo  accelerabam :  tu  autem  in  lasclriam  petulantiae 
tnsanisti !  DImltte  me,  sicut  volo,  cum  Deocontractum  fiMere, 
ne  dedoeai  sanectolem  meam  cum  mcerore  in  Infernum, 
aeqne  coofusiaoe  nobilitatem  parennim  taomm  operias.  Quai 


*'  Thy  name  is  Eleonon ; 

Proteriu8*8  fireedman  thou  art ; 

And  on  Cyra,  thy  Master's  daughter. 

Thou  hast  madly  ilz'd  thy  heart 

in  nihllum  repntans,  qua»  i  patre  albl  dtcebantur,  peneve- 
rabat  damans :  Pater  ml,  aut  fac  deslderlum  meum,  aut 
priiis  pauxiUtim  mortuam  me  Tidebis.    Pater  itaque  ejus  in 
magnA  dementatione  constitutus,  tam  immensltete  mcestltic 
absorptua,  quim  amicorum  conslliis  acquiescens  se  adrao. 
nentium,  ac  dlcentlum,  expedire  potlds  Toluntatem  puellc 
fieri,  quim  sese  manibus  Interficere,  oonsensit,  et  prasceplt 
fieri  desiderium  puellas  potiiis,  quim  eam  exltlablll  tradere 
morti.    Et  roox  protullt  puerum  qui  quwrebatur,  slmul  et 
proprlam  genitam,  et  dans  els  omnia  bona  sua,  dixit :    Sal? e 
nata  rere  misera ;  multum  lamentaberls  repcenltena  in  no- 
Tisofanis,  quando  nihil  tibi  proderit.     Porrd  nefkndl  matri- 
monii conjugio  ikcto,  et  diaboUcae  operationis  completo  fkd- 
nore,  et  pauco  tempore  prsetereunte,  notatus  eat  puer  ft 
quibusdam,  qubd  non  ingrederetur  eoclealam,  neque  attrac- 
taret  Immortalia  et  Tlriflca  Sacramento,  et  dlcunt  mlseranda 
uxori  ejus :  Noreris  quia  maritoa  tuus,  quem  elegistl,  non  est 
Christlanus,  sed  extranens  est  ft  fide,  et  penltHs  est  allenus. 
Qtt«  tenebris  et  dlrft  plagft  referta,  projeclt  se  In  paylmentum, 
et  ccepit  ungulls  semetlpaam  discerpere,  et  percutere  pectus, 
atque  clamare:  Hemo  umquam  qui  porentlbua  inobedlena 
ftilt,  salrus  factus  est.    Quia  annuntlabit  potri  meo  confki- 
slonem  meam  ?    Heu  mlhi  infelid  1  in  quod  perdltlonia  pro- 
fundum  desoendl  I  quare  nata  sum  ?  vel   nata  quare    non 
statim    indlreptlblUs  focU  sum?     HoJusmodi  ergo  eam 
complorantem  aeductua  rir  eJua  agnoscens,  Tenit  ad  earn, 
assererans  non  se  iu  rel  Teritatem  habere :  quss  in  reftigerium 
suasorils  eios  rerbis  dcTenlena,  dixit  ad  eum :  Si  vis  mlhi 
satisfacere,  et  Infelicem  anlmam  meam  oertlflcare,  eras  ego 
et  Ui  pergemus  unanimiter  ad  eocletlam,  et  coram  me  some 
intemeraU  mysterlo,  et  taliter  mlhi  poteris  satlsCscfire.   Tunc 
coactus  dixit  ei  sententtom  capitnli.    Protlnus  ergo  puella 
femlneft  infirmltate    deposltft,  et  consUio    bono   accepto, 
currit  ad  pastorem  et  dlsdpulum  Chrlatl  BasUinm,  adversua 
tontam  clamana  Irapietatem:   Mlaerioordlam  mlhi  miserm 
prsMta    sande  Del,  miserere  mei,  diadpule  Domini,  qua 
contractum  cum  damionibtu  fed.  Miserere  md,  quai  proprlo 
patri  facU  sum  inobedlena.     Et  cognita  1111  fecit  rel  gesta 
negotia.  Porrb  sanctua  Del,  couTocato  puero,  sdsdtabatur  ab 
eo  si  hsK  hujusmodl  essent.    Qui  ad  sanctum  cum  lachrymls 
ait :  Etlam  sancte  Dei.    Nam  eUi  ergo  tacuero,  opera  mea 
clamabunt.    Et  enarrarit  ei  et  ipse  mallgnam  dloboli  opera- 
tionem,  quoliter  ab  exordlo  usque  od  flnem  fuerit  subaecotus. 
Tunc  ^ctt  el :  Vis  oouTerti  ad  Domlnum  Deum  nostrum  ? 
Qui  dixit :   Etiam  toIo,  sed  non  possum.    Didt  d :  Cur  ? 
Respondlt :  In  scriptis  abrenuutlaTi  Christo,  et  fcsdus  pepegi 
cum  dlabolo.    Dictt  ei  sonctus :  Non  tlbl  sit  cara :  benlgnua 
est  Deosnoster.et  suscipiet  te  pcenitentlamagentem.  Benlg- 
nus  enlm  est  super  malitila  nostria.  Et  prolidensse  puella  ad 
pedes  eius*  CTangelice  rogabat  eum,    dlcens:     Diadpole 
Christl  Del  nostri,  si  quid  potns,  adJuva  no*  1  Didt  aanctua  ad 
puerum :  Credls  posse  salTori  ?  At  ille  dixit :  Credo,  Domine, 
adjure  incredulitatem  meam.  Et  confestim  adprebeusi  mana 
ejus,  et  facto  super  eum  Christl  signo  slmul  et  oratlone, 
retmsit  ilium  in  uno  loco  intra  quem  sacri  habebantur  amlc- 
tus,  et  datft  el  regulft  oravit  et  Ipse  pro  illo  per  tree  dies. 
Post  quos  TisiUTlc  eum,  et  dixit ;  Quomodo  te  babes,  fill  ? 
Didt  el  puer.    In  magnft  sum,  domlne,  defectiooe.    Sancte 
Del,  non  suHbro  cUmorea,  parores,  jacula,  et  lapldatloaes 
ipaorum.    Tenentes  enlm  propria  menus  mea  acriptacam, 
objorgantor  in  me,  dlcentes :    Tu  reniati  ad  noa,  non  noa  tA 
te    Btdldtdsanctus:    Noli  timere,  fill  ml,  toatummodb 
crede.    Bt  datft  el  modicft  escft,  et  facto  super,  eum  Cbriati 
denub  signo  et  oratlone,  Inclusit  eum ;  et  post  paueoa  diea 
▼isitaTlt  ilium,  et  dixit :  Quomodo  te  habea,  fill  ?  Alt:  Pater 
sancte,  ft  longe  clamores  eorum  audio  slmul  et  mlnoa }  nam 
non  video  lllos.    Et  mrsoa  dato  ei  dbo,  et  eflbsft  ontiBne 
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fiOUTHEY'S  WOKJKS. 


**  But  fieaiiiiff  (is  tfiou  w^l  mKresi  few  I) 

The  bS^-bom  Midd  to  •woo. 

Thou  hast  tried  wlrnt  secret  prtyen  and  vows 

And  sacrifice  might  dcK 

cUotlt  otf ium,  ec  diicesilt.  Prvterei  quadngetlmo  die  ablit 

ad  eum,  et  dlcit  ilii.    Quomodo  te  habet,  frater  ?    Retpondlt 

et  dlcit  ei.    Bend,  uncte  Del.    Vidi  enlm  te  hodle  in  »om- 

nio  pugnantem  pro  me,  et  Tincentem  DUbolum.    Hoz  ergo 

■eeundjkm  coniuetudlnem  factA  oratlone  eduxlt  Ilium,   eC 

duxit  ilium  ad  cublculum  suum.    Man  A  autem  fiicto,  conro- 

cato  tarn  Teoerablll  dero,  quara  monasteriia  et  omnI  Christo 

amablli  populo,  dixit  els :  FIlii  met  dilectl,  unlverii  gratias 

agamui  Domino :    Bcce  enlm  futurum  ett,  et  orem  perditam 

paitor  bonui  luper  huroeroa  suot  imponat,  et  redaeat  Rccle- 

■i* :    Et  not  oportct  pervigllem  ducere  noctem,  et  deprecari 

TolunUtem  Iptiut,  ut  oon  vlncat  corrupter  animanim.    Quo 

protinias  acto,  et  promptUairod  populo  congregato,  per  totam 

noctem  unA  cum  bono  pattore  deprecatl  lunt  Deum,  cum 

laerymla  pro  Ipao  clamantei,  Ryrie  eleltoo.    Et  dilucalft  uni 

cam  omnl  multttudlne  popull  aasurolt  lanctui  puerum,  et 

teneni  dexterara  manum  ejua,  duxit  eum  in  tanctam  Dei 

eedealain  eum  ptalmia  et  hjionif.    Et  ecce  Diabolot,  qui 

Tita  nostrc  semper  invldit,  si  banc  line  trlstitlA  Tiderlt,  cum 

toti  pemtcioiA  Tirtute  tuA  venJt,  et  puero  InTittbillter  com- 

prebento,  roluit  rapere  ilium  de  manu  lanctl :  et  ccepit  poer 

clamank  dlcere :    Sancte  Del  auxlliare  mlhi,  et  ade&  contra 

ilium  impudenti  InatantlA  renit,  ut  Ipium  egregium  Baiilium 

aimul  cum  illo  impelleret  et  lubTerteret.    CouTersut  ergo 

sanrtut  ad  Diabolum  ait:    Impudentiuime,  et   animarum 

▼iolator,  pater  tenebraruro  et  perditionU,  non  tibl  sufflclt  tua 

perdKio,  quam  tibimet  ipil  et  bit,  qui  sub  te  sunt,  acqulsittl, 

•ed  adboc  noo  qulaadt,  et  Dei  mei  plasma  teotando  ?  Diabo- 

lus  Terft  dixit  ad  eum :  Pnrjudlcas  mibi,  Basili ;  ita  ut  multi 

•X  nobb  audirent  voces  eiu**    At  vero  sanctus  Del  ad  eum  s 

increpat,  Inqult,   tibl   Dominua,    diabole.    At  llle,  BasllI, 

prajudicium  mihi  CkU.    Non  ifi  ego  ad  eum,  led  file  Tenlt 

ad  me,  abrenuntiapdo  Christum,  mecumque  est  sponsione 

pactuatna,  et  ecce  scriptum  habeo,  et  in  die  Judicll  coram 

oommani  Judlce  deiSeram  lllud.  Sauctus  autem  Domini  dixit : 

Beoedtctas  Dominua  Deus  meus,  non  deponet  populus  iste 

raanoa  ab  excelao  call,  nisi  reddideris  scriptum.    Et  conver. 

•us  dixit  plebi :    Tollite  manus  vestras  in  costom,  untversi 

ciamaptea  cum  lacrymls,  Kjrie  deison.      Comqoe  staret 

popultts  horA  multA  extensas  lubentes  manus  In  cerium,  ecce 

scriptum  pueri  In  aerem  deportatum,  et  ab  omnibus  visum 

vcnlc,  et  poaltum  eat  in  manus  egregO  patris  noatri  paatorb 

BasilU.   Suacepco  autem  illo.  gratias  eglt  Deo.  garlsusqoe 

vehemcnter  unA  cum  unlversA  plebe,  dixit  ad  puerum :  Recog- 

nosds  litterulas  baa«  frater?  At  Ille  dixit  ad  eum :  Ktlam  tancte 

Dei,  profprise  manus  mec  scrtptur*  est.    Et  dlraptA  scripturA 

introdaxlt  eum  in  ecclesiam,  et  dlgnos  habitus  est  sacris 

Intereaae  Misaarum  offlcila,    eC    parttdpatione    lacrorum 

mjsteriorum,  et  muneribua  Chriitl.     Et  f^ctA  suseeptione 

magna  recreaTit  universum  populum,  eC  doeto  puero  et  in* 

stnacto,  atque  datA  ei  deceoti  regula,  tradidlt  eum  uxori  ejui, 

indaaineiHer  gloriilcantem  et  laudanfem  Denm.    Amen.** 


Baart,  tboqgh  ha  pronooDcei  the  life  ta  which  this  legend 
afpftears  lo  be  i^ocriphal,  does  not  deliver  a  decide  opinion 
apao  tba  kgand  itaalf.  He  says.  **  Helladium  BaeUti  la  Epis- 
eopaiu  euoeaaaoraiD  ftUsae,  omnibus  est  indubltatum  \  vitam 
daeeaaerii  ab  illo  caoaeriptam.  credlmus  (ut  par  est)  S.  Joanni 
Daman  ana,  qui  utinam  ad  noa  tantum  transmlsaisaet  (beaau* 
rum ;  anm  eoin  videtur  prai  oculis  habuisse,  cum  locum  Inda 
■sana  daacripsit  In  oratlone  pro  sacris  f  magtnibos.  An  vero 
aa,  qvm  Mc  narrantur,  ex  Heliadio  sunt,  lector  Judloet. 
BMaltankB  terl^  at  eo  quo  Pseudo-Ampblloohiua  scripslt 
lenfara»  fragaaaata  quadam  Helladlt  extarent,  qua  Ipsa 
raCidarft  In  Baallium  suum.    Quod  attlnrt  Ad  rrnCerll  flUam 
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'*  Tboai  bast  pngnd  onto  ail  S«iBl»ivi  Baavou 

And  to  Biary  their  Taiuitad  Qven ; 

And  little  furtherance  hast  thoa  ftnind 

From  them,  or  fimn  her,  I  wen  I 

a  damone  In  amorem  juvenis  nmdtatam,  aimile  qtiid  roc< 
tigisse  B.  l||arlaAntlocfaena  referlmas  toaiot* 
pag.  59.  Mibi  tamen  terosimiMua  eat, 
chfom  mantltusest,  mentlfl  ettam 
F.  959-S.  Jun.  t.  II. 

The  story,  to  which  Baert  refers,  iMiaiWaa  tin  Isgaad  of 
St.  Basil  in  one  part,  bat  is  utterly  anlikc  It  to  tbe  ora^ 
stances  wherein  be  has  sapposed  the  reaenUaoa*  tacite.  Ii 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  tboae  ftctiooa  wtddb  wwwaem* 
posed  honestly  aa  works  of  Imagination*  aat  like  thm  Inas  el 
St.  Benedict,  St.  Frauds,  8L  Doalnie,  St.  tj^*— ««« 
and  so  many  of  their  respective  orders* 
intent,  to  Impose  upon  mankind.  Lika 
however,  it  has  been  adopted  and  legittinated  hf 
and  fraud,  and  the  blessed  Mary,  the  VIrgto  of 
her  place  aeeordingiy  in  the  Acta  Saoctoram.  oa  tta  Wth  U 
Hay.  But  as  the  legestd  evidcwtJj  waa  not 
Antloch  was  a  Christian  dty,  and  meveover,  s 
itselfcontalns  nothing  whatever  bf  which  itt 
determined,Papebroche  presents  It  as  **  ao  1 
quo  multa  In  Vltis  Sanctorom  Patnu 
structionem  continentia  ad  formandoa 
ricam  certltodinem  parum  aat  nihll.~lgitae  ii 
talem  hie  damna  ;  liberum  lectori 
▼olet  gradu  credibUitatU  coUoeet.*' 

In  this  legend  one  of  the  chiaf  pei»aaa 
themlus  by  name,  flailing  to  win  the 
was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  wido 
a  lifii  of  celibacy,  applies  to  a  Magkiaa  to 
Magician  sends  twoDemons  to  lafl 
In  their  sleep,  so  aa  to  bring  Maria  in 
chamber!  but  the  temptations  of  wocMiy 
oH^red,  have  only  the  efli^ct  of  alamfang 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  go  toward  the 
pray  fbr  protection  and  deliverance ;  and  ea  Use 
one  Demon  lakes  upon  him  Maria'a  fevaa,  « 
personatea  the  mother,  and  thus  deooya  Maria 
ment  where  Antbeorius  la  expecting 
allowed  to  depart  nniojored,  upon  a  \n  nnihii  to 
end  of  fifteen  days,  aad  Uva  with  him  aaa 
he  will  oflbr  her  no  violence. . .  Nothing 
the  story  of  Proteriua's  daughter.    IUvii« 
from  her  that  ahe  would  return 
Anthemtus  remaloa,  wondering  at  the 
Magician.    *«  Cartes."  thought  be.  **oor 
he  bath  done  in  thia  matter  ia  grealar  than  aU  WMa ; 
then,  should  I  not  oflhr  him  all  I  am  worth  If  he  win 
me  equal  tohlmaelf  ?**  And  hetagiaiamad  with  thto  dMrt.lv 
said  within  bimsdf,  **  If  I  weraauch  aa  he  Is,  «h«c%«?  1 
might  wlah  fbr  would  be  withfai  my  iwach/*    ThU  tiM^' 
came  Into  his  mind  aa  if  It  were  by  Divine  Frovideaot,  t»  j» 
end  that  he  might  wiUingly  let  the  Virgin  drpaiv  «^  db« 
shemigbt  not  be  bound  by  the  nefkriooa  oath  whkA  kia   *> 
taken,  and  that  the  Devil,  who  was  the 
desires,  might  be  conlbnnded  in  Ma 
Virgin  herself,  and  npoD  him  who  waa  M  iMa 
gin's  enemy. 

*  As  soon,  therefore,  aa  It  waa  day,  Amheatiia 
seek  Ibr  the  Sorcerer,  and  to  give  him  fbasiha 
him  and  saluted  hha,  he  delivered  to  hiaa,  with 
the  gold  which  he  had  promised  i  aad  Cheh«laUli«  «  h»iiM 
earnestly  faitreated  that  be  might  be  anada asah »ahv  &«^ 
cerer  himsdf  waa,  promiaing  that,  if  ihia  oodU  bo 
through  hia  meana,  he  weald  requiae  hha  wlch 
he  might  dennaod.    But  the  Soeeeref  teplladi  ^ttet  «  vw 
not  possible  for  him  to  be  OMMle  a  aoicaws  also,  to^iiei  ^ 
waa  a  Christian,  having  beasi  mate  audi  by  hU  baptiem.'  I« 
AnthmiiUB  anawered,  *  Then  I  renauoaa  a^ 
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**  Atid  ttKMi,  I'lEttow,  the  Ancient  Gods^ 
'  Ifi  hope  foriorn  hast  tffed^ 
V -haply  Yenui  might  obtain 
-  THe'nutidea  fbr  thy  bridew 


U  I  may  be  made  a  loreerer.*  Still  the 
,*  Thou  cu«t  oot  Im  made  a  sorcerer,  neither 
luap  the  teM  aC  the  Mireerer*,  the  tihicb^  if  thou 
wert  not  to  kcep^  tboo  wouldest  then  Ihll  from  a  piece  which 
could  Of  ar  agalD  be  lecofefedt'  But  Aathemiut,  again  em- 
bradog  Ida  tet,  premiaed  that  be  would  perform  whaterer 
•boaid  be  aa|ataied  Mm  i  then  tlie  Sorcerer,  teeing  bi<  per- 
■MiiainB,  aAed  fer  paper,  and  Imving  written  therein  wliat 
be  tbottgtal  gaed,  ffaTe  it  to  Aothcmliia,  and  said, '  TaiLe  tbii 
wtktDg ;  aod  in  ttia  dead  ef  the  aight  go  ont  of  the  city,  aup- 
pcfffeo.  cod Btamlupoa  jonder  tittle  bridge.  A  huge  muiti- 
tade  vfll  pan  oecr  it  al>oat  midnight,  with  a  mighty  uproar, 
aad  wkb  tiMir  PrinoB  aeated  in  a  chariot :  yet  fear  not  thou, 
tar  thtm.  vili  not  be  hart,  baviog  with  thee  this  my  writing ; 
bot  bold  ap  the  writing,  so  that  it  may  be  perceived  s  and  if 
ifaea  sboafciait  be  aalbed  what  tboadoest  there  at  that  hour, 
or  who  tiiouart,  sey  ^  tbe  Great  Master  seat  me  to  my  Lord 
«M  Prfaoe,wilb  tUa  lelter,  that  I  might  deliver  it  unto  him.* 
Bat  take  bnd  aaitiier  to  aigu  thyself  as  a  Christian,  nor  to 
call  upon  Christy  for  in  either  case  thy  desire  would  tlaen  be 


■•  AiUbamhB  tboreibre.  baring  reeaived  the  letter,  went  his 
and  Vbaa  algbt  aame  be  weat  out  of  the  eity.  and  took 
hi«  stand  upon  tlie  Uule  bridge,  holding  ap  the  wrltiog  in  liis 
baa<L  Abaat  aiidoight  a  grtat  maltltude  came  there,  and 
befa—pa  In  great  nnariiera,  and  the  Prince  himself  sitting  in 
e  cbarlot ;  and  tiiay  wlio  went  first  surrounded  him,  saying, 
•Who  Is  tMa  that  stamleth  here?'  To  whom  Anthemius 
made  ttswar,  *  The  Great  Master  liatta  sent  me  to  my  I^rd 
the  PilBca  «ich  tMa  latter.*  And  they  took  the  letter  from 
him,  and  deHsewd  it  to  tbe  Priace  who  sate  to  the  chariot, 
and  be,  bai^f  racfeivad  and  read  tbe  sanw,  wrote  something 
in  the  same  peper,  and  gave  It  to  Anthemius,  that  he  sliould 
carry  ft  l«  tbe  Serearer.  So  in  the  morning  Anthemius, 
having  vaturaad,  drtlvered  It  to  the  Sorcerer,  who,  having 
pcroeed  It,  aa|d,  *  WooMeat  thou  know  what  he  hath  written 
to  OS  ?  evca  )ast  as  I  before  said  to  thee,  to  wit,  Knowest 
tbtru  not  Chat  tills  nan  is  a  Christian  ?  Soch  a  one  I  can  In 
no  wl«e adarit,  mleae,  aecordiag  to  our  manner,  he  performeth 
all  things,  afll  reaoanoetb  and  abborreth  hie  hiith.'  When 
Atxthemlas  beard  Ibit,  he  repUad,  *  Master,  now  aa  elsewhile 
T  ati^ore  tbe  name  of  Christian,  and  tbe  fahh,  and  tbe  baptism.' 
Then  (he  Sorcerer  wrote  again ;  and  giving  the  writiag  to 
Antbemiot,  said,  -  Go  agate,  and  take  thy  stand  at  aight  at 
Che  same  piaee.  and  when  lie  shall  come,  give  htm  this,  and 
attend  to  what  he  aball  say.*  Aooordiagly  be  went  iUs  way, 
aod  rook  Ms  stand  at  the  tiaM  and  pkce  appointed.  Behold 
at  the  same  boor  tbe  same  company  appeared  again,  and  tbcy 
said  onto  him,  *  Wherelbre  liast  thou  rctamed  hither  ?'  An- 
themius answered  and  said,  *  Lord,  tbe  Great  Master  hath 
tent  me  back  with  this  writing.'  Tbe  Prince  then  received 
It,  and  read,  and  again  wrote  in  It,  and  gave  it  again  to  he 
returned  to  tbe  Soroerar.  To  whom  Antbemiua  went  again 
in  the  mondof,  and  be,  luving  read  the  writing,  said  unto 
him,  *  Kaowest  thoa  what  lie  bath  writtea  unto  me  in  mply  ? 
1  wrote  to  him,  saying.  Ail  these  things.  Lord,  he  hath  ab- 
jixred  bdbre  oie  |  admit  bioa,  theiafore,  if  it  plaaseth  thee.' 
Bot  be  haA  wrItMa  back,  *  Unleaa  he  ahjureth  all  thia  in 
writing,  and  la  hia  own  liaad,  I  wOl  not  admit  lUm.  Say 
now  then  what  wilt  thoo  that  I  should  do  for  thee  ?  * 

«  The  wraiehed  Aathamtaa  anawered  and  said,  *  Blaster,  I 
am  ready  to  do  fhia  alto.'  And  with  that  he  seated  himself, 
and  wrtitafltui  t.^  I*  AatheBkis,  abiura  Christ  and  his  (Jsith. 
1  abjure  alsa  hid  baptlam,  and  the  eross,  and  the  Christian 
name,  and  T  piwMae  that  I  will  never  agaia  use  them,  or 
invoke  them.  Bai;  while  ha  waa  thua  writiag,  a  copious 
sweat  ran  f^ooi  htm,  from  the  tap  of  hie  head  to  the  aoles  of 


**  On'Jo?e  andi  Ehcabus*  thou  hatt  call'd, 

And  an  Aatarta'a  nama ; 

And  OB  h«r»  who  itill  at  £pbetus 

Botatna  «  fad^  fiuno. 

hJs  feet,  so  that  his  whole  inner  garment  was  Iret  therewith, 
as  he  himself  afterwards  with  continual  tears  conftesed.  He 
nevertheless  went  on  writlog,  and  when  it  was  finished,  be 
gave  the  writing  to  the  Sorcerer  to  read,  who,  when  he  had 
perused  it,  said,  •  This  is  well ;  go  thy  way  again,  and  be  will 
now  certainly  receive  thee.  And  when  he  shall  have  admitted 
thee,  say  to  him  reverently,  I  beseech  thee.  Lord,  assign  to 
me  those  who  may  he  at  my  bidding;  and  he  will  assign  unto 
thee  as  many  as  thou  wilt  have.  But  this  I  adrise  thee,  not 
to  take  more  than  one  or  two  fismlHars,  Inaimuch  as  more 
would  perplex  thee,  and  would  be  perpetually  dlsturbfaag  thee 
night  and  day,  that  thou  mightest  give  them  what  to  do.' 
Then  Anthemius  returned  to  the  same  place  aa  before,  and 
awaited  there,  and  the  same  company  came  there  again  at 
midnight,  and  the  leader  of  them,  having  incontinently  re- 
cognised Anthemius,  began  to  ery  but,  *  Lord,  tlie  Great 
Master  hath  again  sent  hither  this  man  whh  bis  eommanda :  * 
and  tbe  Prince  bade  him  draw  nigh.  And  Anthemius, 
drawing  nigh,  gave  unto  him  his  profession  of  abiuratlon,  (tall 
of  calamity  and  woe.  He,  having  received  and  md  it,  raised 
it  on  high  in  his  hand,  and  began  to  exclaim,  *  Christ,  behold 
Anthemius,  who  heretofore  waa  thine,  hath  by  this  writing 
abjured  and  execrated  thee !  I  am  not  the  author  of  thia  hIa 
deed  i  but  he,  offering  himself  to  my  service  with  many  in- 
treaties,  hath  of  his  own  accord  written  this  his  profession  of 
abjuration,  and  delivered  It  to  me.  Have  thou  then  there- 
fore no  care  of  him  from  this  time  forth  1 '  And  he  rqteatad 
these  words  a  second  time,  and  again  a  third. 

"  But  wlieo  Anthemius  beard  that  dreadftal  voice,  ha 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  began  at  the  same  time  to 
cry  aloud,  and  to  say, '  Give  me  back  the  writing  i  I  am  a 
Christian !  I  beseech  thee,  1  adjure  thee  I  I  will  be  a  Chris- 
tian  I  give  roe  back  the  profession  which  I  liave  wickedly 
written  I '  But  when  the  miserable  man  was  proceeding  thus 
to  exclaim,  tbe  Prince  said  unto  him,  'Vever  again  mayest 
thou  have  this  thy  profession,  which  I  shall  produce  In  tbe 
terrible  day  of  Judgement.  From  this  moment  thoo  art  mine, 
and  1  have  thee  in  my  power  at  will,  unless  an  outrage  be 
done  to  Justice.*  With  these  words  he  departed,  leaving 
Anthemius.  But  Anthemius  lay  prostrate  on  his  face  upon 
the  bridge  till  U  was  dawn,  weeping  and  lamenting  his  con- 
dition. Aa  son  as  it  was  daylight  he  rose  and  returned  to  bis 
own  house,  where  be  remaned  weeping  and  lamenting,  not 
knowing  what  he  should  do.  Kow  there  was  another  city, 
some  eighteen,  miles  off,  where  there  was  said  to  be  a  bishop, 
who  was  a  man  of  God.  To  him,  therefore,  he  resolved  to 
repair,  that  he  might  obtain  his  Intercession,  and  haring  con- 
fessed the  whole  matter  even  as  It  had  taken  place,  to  be 
again  by  him  baptixed :  for  In  his  own  city  he  waa  ashamed 
to  confess  what  be  bad  done.  Having  then  cut  off  bis  hair, 
and  clad  himself  in  sackcloth,  he  departed,  and  came  unto 
the  Bishop,  and  having  made  himself  known,  was  admitted 
to  hfan,  and  threw  himself  at  bis  feet,  saytog,  *  I  beseech  thee, 
baptise  me.*  But  tbe  Bishop  replied,  *  Can  1  believe  that 
thou  hast  not  yet  been  baptised  ? '  Then  he,  taking  the 
Bishop  apart,  told  him  the  whole  matter,  saying.  *  I  have  in- 
deed received  baptism  when  I  was  a  child,  but  having  now 
renounced  it  in  writing,  behold  I  am  mibaptliad  I '  To 
which  the  Bishop  replied,  *  Hotf  earnest  thou  persuaded  that 
thou  hast  been  unbaptixad  of  the  baptism  which  thou  hast 
received  ?  *  Anthemius  answered,  *  In  that  unhappy  hour 
when  I  wrote  the  abjuration  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  of 
his  baptlim,  incontinently  a  proftase  sweat  burst  out,  even 
firom  the  top  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  so  that  my 
inner  garments  were  wet  therewith ;  and  fh>m  tliat  time  I 
have  believed  of  a  trtith,  that  even  as  I  then  abjured  by  bap- 
tism»  so  did  it  depart  from  me.    Now  if  thou  canst,  O  vena- 
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*'  Thy  voice  to  Baal  hath  been  raked  ; 

To  NUe'B  old  Deities ; 

And  to  all  Qods  of  elder  time 

Adored  by  men  in  every  clime 

\7hen  they  ruled  earth,  seas  and  skies. 

"  Their  Images  are  deaf  I 

Their  Oracles  are  dumb  ! 

And  therefore  thou,  in  thy  despair. 

To  Abibas  art  come. 

**  Ay,  because  neither  Saints  nor  Oodi 

Thy  pleasure  will  fulfil, 

Thou  comest  to  me,  Eleemon, 

To  ask  if  Satan  will  I 

**  I  answer  thee.  Yes.    But  a  faint  heart 

Can  never  accomplish  its  ends ; 

Put  thy  trust  boldly  in  him,  and  be  sure 

He  never  forsakes  his  friends.** 

While  Eleemon  Usten'd 

He  shudder'd  inwardly. 

At  the  ugly  voice  of  Abibas, 

And  the  look  in  his  wicked  eye. 

And  he  could  then  almost  have  given 

His  &tal  purpose  o'er ; 

But  his  good  Angel  had  left  him. 

When  he  enter'd  the  Sorcerer's  door. 

So  in  the  strength  of  evil  shame, 

His  mind  the  young  man  knit 

Into  a  desperate  resolve, 

For  his  bad  purpose  fit 


rabl«  Father,  help  me.  In  compaasion  upon  one  who  hai  thui 
voluiiurilj  uDdooe  himself.'  He  said  thli  proctrste  on  the 
ground,  and  bedewed  with  tears. 

**  When  the  man  of  God,  the  Bishop,  heard  this,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground,  and  lay  there  beside  Anthemlus, 
weeping  and  praying  to  the  Lord.  Then,  after  a  long  while, 
rising,  he  roused  Anthemius,  and  said  to  him.  *  Verily,  son, 
I  dare  not  again  purify  by  baptism  a  man  who  hath  been 
already  baptised,  for  among  Christians  there  Is  no  second 
baptism,  except  of  tears.  Yet  de  not  thou  despair  of  thy 
salvation,  nor  of  the  divine  mercy,  but  rather  commit  thyself 
to  God,  praying  and  humbly  beseeching  him  for  all  the  re- 
mainder of  thy  life :  and  God,  who  is  good  and  merdAil,  may 
render  back  to  thee  the  writing  of  thy  abjaration.  and  more- 
over forgive  thee  that  Impiety,  as  he  forgave  the  ten  thou- 
sand talents  to  the  debtor  in  the  GospeL  Hope  not  to  find  a 
better  way  than  this,  for  there  Is  no  other  to  be  found.'  He 
then  being  persuaded  thus  to  do,  and  having  obtained  the 
Bishop's  prayers,  went  his  way,  weeping  and  groaning  for 
the  sin  which  he  had  committed ;  and  having  returned  home, 
he  sold  all  his  goods,  and  set  at  liberty  all  his  people,  both 
men  servants  and  maid  servants,  giving  them  also  of  his  pos- 
sessions, and  the  rest  of  his  goods  he  distributed  to  the 
churches,  and  to  the  poor,  secretly,  bj  the  hand  of  a  Cdthful 
servant.  Moreover,  he  gave  three  pounds  of  gold  to  the 
mother  of  that  Virgin,  with  the  love  of  whom  the  Demon,  to 
his  own  destruction,  had  Inflamed  him,  having  placed  them 
in  a  certain  church,  saying,  *  I  beseech  ye  pray  to  God  for  me 
a  sinner:  I  shall  never  again  trouble  you,  nor  any  other 
person  I  for  I  depart  X  know  not  whither  to  bewail  the 
wickedness  of  my  deeds.*  Thus  this  man  did, . .  and  ttom 
that  time  be  was  seen  no  more,  casting  himself  wholly  upon 


"  Let  thy  Master  give  me  what  I 
O  Servant  of  Satan,*'  he  said, 
"  As  I  ask  firmly,  and  for  his 
Renounce  all  other  aid ! 


"  Time  presses.     Cyrm  is  content 

To  bid  the  world  fiurwell. 

And  pass  her  days,  a  virgin  vow'd. 

Among  £mmelia*s  sisterhood* 

The  tenant  of  a  cell, 

<<  Thus  hath  her  Father  wiird«  that  so 

A  life  of  rigour  here  bdow 

May  fit  her  for  the  skies  ; 

And  Heaven  acceptably  receive 

His  costliest  sacrifice. 

**  The  admiring  people  say  of  this 

That  Angels,  or  that  Saints  in  bliss. 

The  holy  thought  inspire  ; 

And  she  is  calPd  a  Ueaaed  Maid, 

And  he  a  happy  Sire. 

'*  Through  Cappadoda  far  and  wide 

The  news  hath  found  its  vray. 

And  crowds  to  Csesarea  flock 

To  attend  the  solemn  day. 

**  The  robes  are  ready,  rich  with  gold. 

Even  like  a  bridal  dress. 

Which  at  the  altar  she  will  vrev 

When  self-devoted  she  stands  there 

In  all  her  loveliness. 


the  mercy  of  God,  to  which  none  who  hath  iw*«w«n  ^hrt 
can  perish. 

"  But  we,  who  have  heard  the  rdation  of  chia  difti 
thing,  praise  the  Almighty  Lord  our  God,  and 
greatness  of  his  works,  that  he  hath  protected 
Maria  in  her  holy  intention  of  leading  a  single  life,  mm  •  i 
taken  her  mother  out  of  poverty,  affording  libenOy  u  i-n 
both  for  their  support  and  maintenance,  and  Ka^h  drh>— < 
her  also  fhmi  the  fear  of  sin.  avoiding  the  traiugrv*^  '. 
the  oath,  which  had  passed  between  Maria  the  virgin  aac  ' 
enemy  Anthemius,  by  annulling  It.    For  th«  Lord  br. . 
these  things  to  pass  before  the  fifteen  days,  which  vm 
appointed  time  between  them,  had  elapsed.     'Wberrfe*^  " 
may  say  with  the  Evangelist,  Our  Lord  hath  done  all  t.:  -:\ 
well.    Nor  hath  he  suffered  the  suppliant,  who  seeks  br  '< 
penitence,  to  perish ;  for  he  salth,  I  came  not  to  cal  ' 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.     Lec  oa,  tbr^'  ^ 
continue  to  Intreat  him,  that  we  may  be  protected  br ' 
Almighty  hand,  and  may  be  delivered  from  aU  Use  drrv**  ; 
the  Devil,  and  that,  being  aided  by  the  prayers  of  the  M'  ; 
we  may  be  worthy  to  attain  the  kingdom  of  Hettven.  T  *  .'i 
Lord  our  God  belong  all  honour  and  glory  and  adonc'i 
now  and  always,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen.** 

The  Greeks  appear  to  liave  delighted  in  fictkma  cf  " 
peculiar  kind.  The  most  extravagant  of  such  l*e■■M^^  :, .. , 
of  St.  Justlna  and  St.  Cyprian,  which  Martane  and  Dir.i 
present  as  a  veritable  history,  censuring  Bisbop  Fc-i' 
treating  it  as  fabulous  I  It  Is  much  too  long  for  inserti<>  i 
this  place,  but  it  would  be  Injured  by  abridging  It.  The  rtA^i 
may  find  It  In  the  netaumi  Nona  Anecdotomm,  t  ' 
pp.  1618.-1650.  Calderon  has  taken  it  for  the  sublect  of  >. 
Magieo  Frodigioto, 
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M  And  fhat  cotne  habit  too,  wbich  ahe 

Must  then  put  on,  is  made. 

Therein  to  be  for  life  and  death 

Unchangeably  amy*d. 

**  This  night, . .  this  precious  night  is  ours, . . 

Late,  late,  I  come  to  you ; 

But  all  that  roust  be  dared,  or  done, 

Prepared  to  dare  and  do." 

**  Tliou  hast  hesitated  long  I"  said  Abibas, 

•«  And  thou  hast  done  amiss. 

In  praying  to  Him  whom  I  name  not. 

That  it  never  might  come  to  this ! 

But  thoa  hast  chosen  thy  part,  and  here  thou  art; 

And  thou  shalt  have  thy  desire ; 

And  though  at  the  eleventh  hour 

Thoa  hast  come  to  serve  our  Prince  of  Power, 

He  will  give  thee  in  ftill  thine  hire. 

•*  These  Tablets  take ;  **  (he  wrote  as  he  spake,) 
**  My  letters,  which  thou  art  to  bear, 

Wherftln  I  shall  commend  thee 
To  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air. 

**  Go  ftom  the  North  Gate  out,  and  take 

On  a  Pagan's  tomb  thy  stand ; 

And,  looking  to  the  North,  hold  up 

The  Tablets  in  thy  hand ; 

<«  And  call  the  SpiriU  of  the  Air, 

That  they  my  messenger  may  bear 

To  the  place  whither  he  would  pass. 

And  there  present  him  to  their  Prince 

In  the  name  of  Abibas. 

**  The  passage  will  be  swift  and  safe. 
No  danger  awaits  thee  beyond ; 
ThoQ  wilt  only  have  now  to  sign  and  seal. 
And  hertafter  to  pay  the  Bond.*\. 




n. 


Smnivnio  human  sight,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 

Eleemon  made  no  delay. 

But  went  unto  a  Pagan's  tomb 

Beside  the  public  way. 

Inclosed  with  barren  elms  it  stood. 

There  planted  when  the  dead 

Within  the  bnt  abode  of  man 

Had  been  deposited. 

And  thrice  ten  years  those  barren  trees, 

EaiojiDg  light  and  air. 

Bad  grown  and  flourish'd,  while  the  dead 

In  darimess  moulder*d  there. 

Long  had  they  overtopt  the  tomb ; 

And  closed  was  now  that  upper  room 

Where  flriends  were  wont  to  pour, 

Upon  the  honoured  dust  below. 

Libations  through  the  floor. 


There  on  that  unblest  monument 

The  young  man  took  his  stand. 

And  northward  he  the  tablets  held 

In  his  uplifted  hand. 

A  courage  not  his  own  he  felt, 

A  wicked  fortitude, 

'Wherewith  bad  Influences  unseen 

That  hour  his  heart  endued. 

The  rising  Moon  grew  pale  in  heaven 

At  that  unhappy  sight ; 

And  all  the  blessed  Stars  seem'd  then 

To  close  their  twinkling  light ; 

And  a  shuddering  in  the  elms  was  beard. 

Though  winds  were  still  that  night 

He  call'd  the  SpiriU  of  the  Air, 

He  caird  them  in  the  name 

Of  Abibas;  and  at  the  call 

The  attendant  Spirits  came. 


A  strong  hand  which  he  could  not 
Took  his  uplifted  hand ; 
He  felt  a  strong  arm  circle  him, 
And  lift  him  from  his  stand ; 


A  whirr  of  unseen  wings  he  heard 

About  him  every  where. 

Which  onward  with  a  mighty  forces 

Impell'd  him  through  the  air. 

Fast  through  the  middle  sky  and  flnr 

It  hurried  him  along. 

The  Hurrican  is  not  so  swift. 

The  Torrent  not  so  strong ; 

The  Lightning  travels  not  so  ikst, 
The  Sunbeams  not  so  frr ; 

And  now  behind  him  he  hath  left 
The  Moon  and  every  Star. 

And  still  erect  as  on  the  tomb 

In  impious  act  he  stood. 

Is  he  rapt  onward . . .  onward . . .  still 

In  that  flx'd  attitude. 

But  as  he  fiom  the  living  world 

Approach*d  where  Spirits  dwell. 

His  bearers  there  in  thinner  air 

Were  dimly  visible; 

Shapeless,  and  scarce  to  be  descried 
In  darkness  where  they  flew ; 

But  still  as  they  advanced,  the  more 
And  more  distinct  they  grew : 

And  when  their  way  ftst-speeding  they 

Through  their  own  region  went. 

Then  were  they  in  their  substance  seen. 

The  angelic  form,  the  fiendish  mien. 

Face,  look  and  lineament 
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Behold  where  dawns  before  them  now, 

Far  off,  the  boreal  ray. 

Sole  daylight  of  that  fro«en  aone, 

The  limit  of  their  way. 

**  Tes,  of  all  hmnan  fdlhts,  lore, 

Methlnks,  hath  served  me  bnt ; 

The  Apple  had  done  but  little  for  me 

If  Eve  had  not  done  the  rest 

In  that  drear  realm  of  outer  ni^t. 
Like  the  shadow,  w  the  ghost  of  light. 

It  moved  in  the  restless  skies. 

And  went  and  came,  like  a  feeble  flame 

That  flickers  before  it  dies. 

**  Well  then,  young  Amorist,  whom  love 

Hath  brought  unto  this  pass, 

I  am  willing  to  perform  the  word 

Of  my  servant  Abibas. 

There  the  fallen  Seraph  reign'd  supreme 
Amid  the  utter  waste ; 

His  dolorous  throne  was  placed. ' 

**  Thy  Master's  daughter  shall  be  tUne, 

And  vrith  her  sire's  consent ; 

And  not  more  to  thy  heart's  desire 

Than  to  her  own  content 

Son  of  the  Morning  I  is  it  then 

For  this  that  thou  hast  given 

Thy  seat,  pre-eminent  among 

The  hierarchies  of  Heaven  ? 

*•  Yea,  more ; . .  I  give  thee  with  the  gM, 
Thine  after-days  to  bless. 

Health,  wealth,  long  Ilfo,  and  whatsoe'er 
The  world  caUs  happiness. 

As  if  dominion  here  could  joy 

To  blastsd  pride  impart ; 

Or  this  cold  region  slake  the  flre 

Of  HeU  within  the  heart ! 

**  But,  mark  me ! . .  on  oondldons,  jooth ! 
No  paltering  here  we  know  t 
Dost  thou  here,  solemnly,  this  hour              ' 
Thy  hope  of  Heaven  forego  ? 

Thither  the  Evil  Angels  bear 

The  youth,  and  rendering  homage  there 

Their  service  they  evince. 

And  in  the  name  of  Abibas 

Present  him  to  their  Prince : 

Just  as  they  seised  him  when  he  made 

The  Sorcerer's  mandate  known. 

In  that  same  act  and  attitude 

They  set  him  before  the  throne. 

**  Dost  thou  renounce  thy  »»T^frnij 

And  bind  thyself  to  me. 

My  woeful  portion  to  partake 

Through  all  eternity  ? 

**  No  lurking  purpose  shall  avail* 

When  youth  may  fidl  and  cooragc  qoail. 

To  cheat  me  by  contiitlott ! 

I  will  have  thee  written  down  among 

The  children  of  Perdition. 

The  fallen  Seraph  cast  on  him 

A  dark  disdainful  look ; 

And  from  his  raised  hand  scornfully 

The  proffer'd  tablets  took. 

**  Bemember,  I  deceive  thee  not. 

Nor  have  I  tempted  thee  l 

Thou  oomest  of  thine  own  aocofd. 

And  actest  knowingly. 

••  Ay, . .  love ! "  he  cried.     «*  It  serves  me  welL 

There  was  the  Tnvan  boy, . . 

His  love  brought  forth  a  ten  years*  war. 

And  flred  the  towers  of  Troy. 

**  Dost  thou,  who  now  to  choose  art  free, 

For  ever  pledge  thyself  to  me  ? 

As  I  shall  help  thee,  say  I"... 

"  I  do;  so  help  me,  Satan !  **  said 

The  wilAil  castaway. 

"  And  when  my  own  Mark  Antony 

Against  young  C«sar  strove. 

And  Bome's  wh<de  worid  was  set  In  arms. 

The  cause  was» ..  all  for  love ! 

*•  A  resolute  answer,'*  quoth  the  Fiend ; 

«*  And  now  then,  Child  of  Dust. 

In  Ikrther  proof  of  that  Ann  heart, 

Thon  wilt  sign  a  Bond  before  we  part* 

For  I  take  thee  not  on  trust !  ** 

*<  Some  for  ambition  sell  themselves, 

By  avarice  some  are  driven ; 

Pride,  envy,  hatred,  best  will  move 

Some  soub,  and  some  for  only  love 

Beoounce  their  hopes  of  Heaven. 

Swift  as  thought  a  scroll  and  a  reed  were  bceqgte 

And  to  Eleemon's  breast. 

Just  where  the  heart-stroke  plays,  the  point 

Of  the  reed  was  gently  prest. 

• 

1  It  wai  the  north  of  Heaven  that  Lucifer,  aocordhig  to 
grave  muthon,  attempted  to  take  by  fttonn.   **  En  aver  crlado 
Diof  con  tanta  hermotara  el  cielo  y  la  tierra,  quedo  ordenada 
•u  eelettlal  Corte  de  diTiiiaa  Hlermrchiai ;  mas  reynd  taato  la 
Ingratitud  «o  uno  6m  loa  Cortaaauoi,  viondoce  tan  Undo  y 
ImIIo,  y  en  maa  etalnents  liifarqae  loa  dcmaa  (segun  Theo. 

doreto),  que  qulao  empareiar  oon  el  Altiaaiaao.  y  aoMr  a! 

f  pardalea." 

With  thU  sentence  Fr.  Marco  de  Guadalalwa  y  Xavien 
begins  his  accoont  of  the  MemormhU  KiymUtm^p  Jmttt^ 
4etiierro,  dr  lot  Mori^m  de  £tpaKa. 
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It  pieroed  not  in,  nor  toucVd  the  iikin ; 

But  the  sense  that  it  caused  was  such. 

As  when  an  electric  pellet  of  light 

Comes  forcibly  out  at  a  touch ; 

A  sense  no  sooner  felt  than  gone. 

But  with  that  short  feeling  then 

A  drop  of  his  heart's  blood  came  forth 

And  flU'd  the  fatal  pen. 

And  with  that  pen  accurst,  he  sign'd 

The  execrable  scroll, 

Whereby  he  to  perdition  bound 

His  miserable  soul, 

Ek^noD,  EleemoB !  **  then  said  (he  Demon, 

«  The  girl  shaU  be  thfaw. 

By  the  tie  she  holds  divine. 

Till  time  that  tie  shall  sever ; 

And  by  this  writing  thou  art  mine. 

For  ever,  and  ever,  and  ever  I " 


UL 

Look  at  yon  silent  dwelling  now  I 
A  heavenly  sight  is  there, 

Where  Cyra  in  her  chamber  kneels 
Before  the  Cross  in  prayer. 

She  is  not  loth  to  leave  the  world ; 

For  the  hath  been  taught  with  joy 

To  think  that  prayer  and  praise  thenceforth 

WUl  be  her  life's  employ. 

And  thus  her  mind  hath  she  inclined. 

Her  pkaeure  being  still, 

(An  only  child  and  motherless,) 

To  do  her  Father's  wiU. 

Hie  moonlight  falls  upon  her  fkce. 

Upraised  in  fervour  meek. 

While  peaceful  tears  of  piety 

Are  st^ding  down  her  cheek. 

That  duty  done,  the  harmless  maid 

Disposed  herself  to  rest ; 

No  sin,  no  sorrow  in  her  soul. 

No  trouble  in  her  breast. 

But  when  upon  the  pillow  then. 

Composed,  she  laid  her  head. 

She  little  thought  what  unseen  Powers 

Kept  watch  beside  her  bed. 


So  when  an  Evil  Dream  drew  nigh 

They  barred  him  tram  access. 

Nor  suffer*d  him  to  reach  her  with 

A  breath  of  sinfulneas. 

But  with  his  Instigations  they 

A  hallowing  influence  blent, 

And  made  his  fiendish  ministry 

Subserve  to  their  intent. 

Thus  while  in  troubled  sleep  she  lay, 
Strange  impulses  were  given. 
Emotions  earthly  and  of  earth. 
With  heavenly  ones  of  Heaven. 

And  now  the  nightingale  hath  ceased 

Her  strain,  who  all  night  long 

Hath  in  the  garden  rosier  trill*d 

A  rich  and  rapturous  song. 

The  storks  on  roof  and  dome  and  tower 

Forbear  their  clattering  din. 

As  now  the  motions  and  the  sounds 

Of  daOy  life  begin. 

Then  as  from  dreams  that  seem*d  no  dreams 

The  wondering  Maid  awoke, 

A  low  sweet  voice  was  in  her  ear; 

Such  as  we  might  expect  to  hear 

If  some  Good  Angel  spoke. 

According  with  her  dreams,  it  said, 

*•  SOi  Cyra,  must  it  be ; 

The  duties  of  a  wedded  life 

Hath  Heaven  ordain*d  fbr  thee." 

This  was  no  dream  full  well  she  knew ; 

For  open-eyed  she  lay, 
Conscious  of  thought  and  wakefulness. 

And  in  the  light  of  day  ; 

And  twice  It  spake,  if  doubt  bad  been. 

To  do  all  doubt  away. 

Alas  I  but  how  shall  she  make  known 

This  late  and  sudden  change  ? 

Or  how  obtain  belief  Car  what 

Even  to  herself  is  strange  ? 

How  will  her  Father  brook  a  turn 

That  must  to  all  seem  shame  ? 

How  bear  to  think  that  vulgar  tongues 

Are  busy  with  her  name  ? 

That  she  should  for  a  voice, . .  a  dream, . . 


A  double  ward  had  she  that  night. 

When  evil  near  her  drew ; 
Her  own  Oood  Angel  guarding  her, 
And  £leemon*s  too. 

£xpose  benelf  to  be  the  theme 

Of  wonder  and  of  scorn ; . . 
Public  as  her  intent  had  been. 
And  this  the  appointed  mom ! 

Their  charge  it  was  to  keep  her  nfc 

From  all  unholy  things ; 

And  o*er  her  while  she  slept,  they  spread 

The  shadow  of  their  wingSb 

The  Nuns  even  now  are  all  alert ', 

The  altar  hath  been  drest. 

The  scissors  that  should  clip  her  hair 

Provided,  and  the  black  hood  there, 

And  there  the  aabte  vest. 
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And  there  the  Priests  are  robing  now ; 

The  Singers  in  their  station  ; 

Hark  I  in  the  city  she  can  hear 

The  stir  of  expectation ; 

Through  every  gate  the  people  pour, 
And  guests  on  roof  and  porch  and  tower 

Expectant  take  their  place  ; 

The  streets  are  swarming  and  the  church 

Already  Alls  apace. 

Speak,  then,  she  must :  her  heart  she  felt 

This  night  had  changed  its  choice ; 

Nor  dared  the  Maiden  disobey, . . 

Kor  did  she  wish  to  (sooth  to  say), . . 

That  sweet  and  welcome  voice. 

Her  Father  comes :  she  studies  not 

For  gloss,  or  for  pretence ; 

The  plain  straight  course  will  Cyra  take, 

(Which  none  without  remorse  forsake,) 

Of  truth  and  innocence. 

«  O  Father,  hear  me  patiently  1 " 
The  blushing  Maiden  said ; 

« I  tremble.  Father,  while  I  speak. 
But  surely  not  for  dread ; 

**  If  all  my  wishes  have  till  now 

Found  favour  in  thy  sight. 

And  ever  to  perform  thy  will 

Hath  been  my  best  delight, 

"Why  should  I  fear  to  tell  thee  now 

The  visions  of  this  night  ? 

- 1  stood  in  a  dream  at  the  altar, . . 
But  it  was  as  an  earthly  Bride ; 

And  Eleemon  thy  fkeedman 
Was  the  Bridegroom  at  my  side. 

**  Thou,  Father,  gavest  me  to  him, 

With  thy  tne  and  fUIl  consent ; 

And, . .  why  should  I  dissemble  it  ? . . 

Methought  I  was  content 

«  Months  then  and  years  were  crowded 

In  the  course  of  that  busy  night ; 

I  claspt  a  baby  to  my  breast. 

And,  oh  I  with  what  delight ! 

*<  Tea,  I  was  fhdtf ul  as  a  vine ; 

Our  heavenly  Parent  me  and  tnine 

In  all  things  seem*d  to  bless ; 

Our  ways  were  ways  of  peace,  our  paths 

Were  paths  of  pleasantness. 

«*  When  I  Uught  lisping  lip*  to  prsy 

The  Joy  it  was  to  me, 

O  Fftther,  thus  to  train  these  planti 

For  immortality  1 

« I  saw  their  little  winning  wayt 

Their  grandsire*s  love  engage ; 

Methought  they  were  the  pride,  the  JoTt 

The  crown  of  his  old  age. 


-  When  from  the  Vision  I  awoke, 

A  voice  was  in  my  ear, . . 

A  waking  voice, . .  I  heard  it  twice; 

Jfo  hiunan  tongue  was  near; 


M  No  human  utterance  ao  eoold 
The  secret  soul,  no  human  speech 
So  make  the  soul  rqoioe ; 
In  hearing  it  I  felt  and 
It  was  an  Angel's  voice  I 


*<  And  thus  in  words  distinct  it 
*  So,  Cyra,  must  it  be  I 
The  duties  of  a  wedded  life 
Hath  Heaven  ordain'd  for  thee. 


Her  cheek  was  like  the  new-btown  rose, 

While  thus  she  told  her  tsle  ; 

Proterius  listened  eamesUy» 

And  as  he  heard  grew  pale. 

For  he,  too,  in  the  dreams  of  nigfa^ 

At  the  altar  had  seem'd  to  stand. 

And  to  Eleemon  his  fyeedman 

Had  given  his  daughter's  hand. 

Their  ofl^pring,  courting  his  caiea. 
About  his  knees  had  thronged ; 

A  lovely  progeny,  In  whom. 

When  he  was  in  the  lilent  tombb 

His  line  should  be  proloiig'd. 

And  he  had  beard  a  waking  voioe. 

Which  said  it  so  must  be. 

Pronouncing  upon  Cyrals  name 

A  holiest  eulogy : 

<<  Her  shall  her  husband  prdse,  and  her 

Her  children  bleat  shall  call ; 

Many  daughters  have  done  vtrtmwslj. 

But  thine  ezcelleth  them  aO  I  * 

No  marvel  if  hb  heart  were  moved ; 
The  dream  he  saw  was  one  ; 
He  kiss'd  his  trembling  child,  and  mii, 
«*  The  will  of  Heaven  be  done  1 " 

Little  did  child  or  sire  In  thk 
The  work  of  sorcery  fear ; 
As  littie  did  Eleemon  think 
That  the  hand  of  Heaven 


IV. 

FaoK  house  to  house,  flnom  street  to  rtffft. 

The  rapid  rumour  flies ; 

Incredulous  ears  it  found,  and  hands 

Are  lifted  in  surprise; 

Anil  tongues  through  all  the  aatonlshM  to«a 

Are  busier  now  than  eyes. 
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<*  This  was  no  doubtful  thing,**  they  said, 

A  Freedman,  too»  the  choice  1 

**  For  he  had  in  the  house  been  bred. 

Tbe  ahame, . .  the  scandal, . .  and  for  what  ? 

Nor  e*er  firom  thence  removed ; 

A  vision  and  a  voice ! 

But  there  from  childhood  had  been  known. 

And  trusted  and  approved. 

••  Had  she  not  chosen  the  strait  gate, . . 

The  narrow  way, . .  the  holy  state, .  . 

**  Such  as  he  was  his  qualities 

The  Sanctuary's  abode  ? 

Might  to  the  world  excuse 

Would  Heaven  call  back  its  votary 

The  Maid  and  Father  for  their  choice, 

To  the  broad  and  beaten  road  ? 

Without  the  vision  and  the  voice. 

,       Had  they  been  free  to  choose. 

«  To  carnal  wishes  would  it  turn 

The  mortifled  intent  ? 

**  But  Heaven  by  miracle  had  made 

For  this  are  miracles  vouchsafed? 

Its  pleasure  manifest ; 

For  this  are  Angela  sent  ? 

That  manifested  will  must  set 

All  doubtful  thoughts  to  rest. 

"  A  plain  collusion  !  a  device 

Mysterious  though  they  be,  the  ways 

Between  the  girl  and  youth  I 

Of  Providence  arc  best** 

Good  easy  man  must  the  Father  be, 

To  take  such  tale  for  truth  I  ** 

The  wondering  City  thus  discoursed ; 

To  Abibas  alone 

So  judged  the  acrid  and  the  austere. 

The  secret  truth,  and  even  to  him 

And  they  whose  evil  heart 

But  half  the  truth,  was  known. 

Inclines  them,  in  whate'er  betides. 

To  take  the  evil  part. 

Meantime  the  Church  hath  been  prepared 

For  spousal  celebration ; 

But  others,  whom  a  kindlier  firame 

The  Sisters  to  their  cells  retire. 

To  better  thoughts  inclined, 

Amaxed  at  such  mutation. 

Frcaerved,  amid  their  wonderment, 

An  equitable  mind. 

The  habit  and  hood  of  camel's  hair. 

Which  with  the  sacred  scissors  there 

They  would  not  of  Proterius  thus 

On  the  altar  were  display'd. 

Ii^uriously  misdeem, . . 

Are  taken  thence,  and  in  their  stead 

A  grave  good  man,  and  with  the  wise 

The  marriage  rings  are  laid.  1 

For  wisdom  in  esteem. 

Behold,  in  garments  gay  with  gold. 

Vo  easy  ear,  or  vain  belief. 

For  other  spousals  wrought. 

Would  he  to  falsehood  lend  ; 

The  Maiden  firom  her  Father^s  house 

Nor  ever  might  light  motive  him 

With  bridal  pomp  Is  brought 

Fkom  well-weigh*d  purpose  bend. 

And  now  before  the  Holy  Door 

And  surely  on  his  pious  child, 

In  the  Ant«-naveS  they  stand ; 

Tbe  gentle  Cyra,  meek  and  mild. 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  side  by  side. 

Could  no  suspicion  rest ; 

The  Paranymphs  in  festal  pride 

For  in  tlds  daughter  he  had  been 

Arranged  on  either  hand. 

Above  all  fkthers  blest. 

Then  firom  the  Sanctuary  the  Priests, 

As  dnttftil  as  beautiful. 

With  incense  burning  sweet. 

Her  praise  was  widely  known. 

Advance,  and  at  the  Holy  Door 

Being  one  who,  as  she  grew  in  years, 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  meet 

Had  still  in  goodness  grown. 

. 

There  to  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  they 

And  what  though  Eleemon  were 

The  marriage  tapers  gave ) 

A  man  of  lowly  birth  7 

And  to  the  altar  as  they  go. 

Enough  it  was  if  Nature  had 

With  cross -way  movement  to  and  fro, 

Ennobled  him  with  worth. 

The  thuribule  they  wave. 

>  The  dncriptioD  of  the  marriage  lerrloe  if  taken  from 

closely  with  the  ritual  gWen  by  ICartene,  De  AnUqmii  EeeUtitt 

Dr.  King's  work  upon  **  the  RItet  and  Ceremonies  of  the 

RitOmt,  U 11.  pp.  390^388. 

Greek  Chinch  in  RomUu"    *'  In  all  the  offioet  of  tbe  Greek 

In  these  ceremonies. 

Chorcfa,'*  he  mti,  '*  there  li  not  perhapt  a  more  curious  ser- 

"  Tlie  which  do  endless  matrimony  make/* 

Tfoo  than  this  of  matrimony,  nor  anjr  which  carries  more 

genoiiie  auriii  of  antiquity ;  as  from  the  bare  perusal  of  it 

the  pwties  are  betrothed  to  each  other  *'  for  their  salTatton,** 

■119  !»•  eaan,  at  one  tIcw,  moit  of  the  ceremonies  which  antl- 

.  .  **  now  and  for  erer,  even  unto  ages  of  ages.** 

qiuriaiifl  have  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain."  It  agrees  very 

*  The  !!{«»««. 
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For  frultfulnesi,  and  perfect  loTe, 
And  constant  peace,  they  pray'd. 
On  Eleemon  the  Lord*s  Servant, 
And  Cyra,  the  Lord's  Handmaid. 

They  call'd  upon  the  Lord  to  blen 

Their  spousal  celebration, 

And  sanctify  the  marria^  rite 

To  both  their  souls*  salvation. 

A  pause  at  every  prayer  they  made. 

Whereat  ^th  one  accord 
The  Choristers  took  up  their  part. 
And  sung  in  tones  that  thrOFd  the  heart, 
**  Have  mercy  on  us,  Lord  1 " 

Then  with  the  marriage  rings  the  priest 

Betroth'd  them  each  to  each. 

And,  as  the  sacred  pledge  was  given, 

Besumed  his  awef  ul  speech ; 

Pronouncing  them  before  high  Heaven 

This  hour  espoused  to  be. 

Now  and  fbr  ever  more,  for  time 

And  for  eternity. 

This  did  he  in  the  presence 

Of  Angels  and  of  men ; 

And  at  every  pause  the  Choristers 

Intoned  their  deep  "  Amen !' 


|M 


Then  to  that  gracious  Lord,  the  Priest 

His  supplication  maide. 

Who,  as  our  sacred  Scriptures  tell. 

Did  bring  Rebecca  to  the  well 
When  Abraham's  servant  pray'd. 

He  callM  upon  that  gradous  Lord 

To  stablish  with  his  power 

The  espousals  made  between  them. 

In  truth  and  love,  this  hour ; 

And  with  his  mercy  and  his  word 

Their  lot,  now  link*d,  to  bless. 

And  let  his  Angel  guide  them 

In  the  way  of  righteousness. 

With  a  Christian  benediction. 

The  Priert  dismiss'd  them  then. 

And  tht  ChoiisterB,  with  louder  voioe. 

Intoned  the  last  **  Amen !  ** 

The  days  of  Espousals  are  over ; 

And  on  the  Crowning-day, 

To  the  sacred  &ne  the  bridal  train, 

A  gay  procession,  take  again 

Through  thronging  streets  their  way. 


1  **  Formerly  Umm  crowns  were  garUndi  made  of  flowers 
or  thrabt  t  but  now  Ikere  are fenanllj  la  all  churebts  crowni 
of  tilTer.  or  other  mauli,  kept  for  that  purpote/*— l>r. 
KHig't  Hitei,  ^  p,Vi9. 

**  A  eertalo  crown  of  flowers  used  In  marriagei,'*  nj%  Che 
excellent  BUhop  Heber,  (writing  from  the  Camatlc.)  **  has 
been  denounced  to  me  as  a  device  of  Satan  I  And  a  gentle- 
nan  has  Just  wrttUB  to  complain  that  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment of  Tnmquebar  will  not  allow  him  to  excommunicate 


Before  them,  bf  the  Paraiiyiqph^ 

The  coronals  are  bonie. 

Composed  of  all  sweet  flowers  of  ^ring  > 

By  virgin  hands  that  nom. 

With  lighted  tapers  In  array 

Tbey  enter  the  Holy  Duor. 

And  the  Priest  with  the  waving  thtnUnle 

Perftmies  the  way  before. 

He  raised  his  voice,  and  odl'd  aleod 
On  Him  who  tnm  the  ride 

Of  our  first  Father,  while  he  slept. 
Formed  Eve  to  be  hk  bride ; 

Creating  Woman  thus  for  ICvi 

A  helpmate  meet  to  b«w 

For  youth  and  age,  for  good  and  iO. 

For  weal  and  woe,  united  etfll 

In  strict  society. 

Flesh  of  his  flesh ;  appointing  tbcm 

One  flesh  to  be,  one  heart ; 

Whom  Ck>d  hath  Joined  together. 

Them  let  not  man  dispart ! 

And  on  our  Lord  he  ca]l*d,  by  whom 

The  marriage  feast  was  blest. 

When  first  by  miracle  he  made 

His  glory  manifest. 

Then  in  the  ever-blessed  Name, 

Almighty  over  all. 

From  the  man's  Paran3rmph  be  took 

The  marriage  coronal ; 

And  crowning  him  therewith.  In  that 

Thrice  holy  Name,  he  said, 

**  Ele^non,  the  Servant  of  God,  Is  cfo«vM 

For  Cyra,  the  Lord'k  Handmaid  t  * 


Next,  with  like  actton  and  like 
Upon  her  brow  he  set 
Her  coronal,  intwfaied  iibetfiB 

The  nee  and  Hly  met ; 

How  beautifolly  they  bcseemM 

Her  locks  of  glossy  jet ! 

Her  he  for  Eleemon  crown'd. 

The  Servant  of  the  Lord ; . . 

Alas,  how  little  dM  that  name 

With  his  true  state  accord ! 

•*  Crown  them  with  honour,  Lord  I  **  he  saM. 

••  With  blessings  crown  the  righteous 

1V>  them  let  peace  be  given, 

A  holy  life,  a  hopefel  end, 

A  heavenly  crown  in  Hcevvn  !* 


some  young  prnoni  for  wearing  mask*,  and 
peart,  In  a  Chriatmas  raiimmery.  or  at  XtmU  In  warn 
rattle  theatricals.  If  thli  be  beathenlsk,  Hmrm 
wicked  t  But  I  hope  yoo  wfll  not  sotpcct  that  1 1 
any  countenance  to  this  kind  of  eecleslaatlad 
consent  to  men*s  eonsclenoN  batng  bnrdi— d  with 
so  foraign  to  tho  chaccfol  spMt  ef  Che 
pp.446. 
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stilt  as  he  made  each  aeparate  prayer 

No  occupation  from  his  mind 

For  blessings  that  they  in  life  might  share. 

That  constant  sense  can  keep ; 

And  for  their  eternal  bliss, 

It  is  present  in  his  waking  hours, 

The  echoing  Choristers  replied. 

It  is  present  in  his  sleep ; 

•<  0  JUord,  so  grant  thou  this,!  '* 

But  still  he  felt  it  most, 

How  differently  meantime,  before 

And  with  pahiAillest  weight  it  prest, . . 

The  altar  as  tbey  Icnelt, 

O  miserable  man  I 

While  they  the  sacred  rites  partake 

When  he  was  happiest 

Which  endiefls  roatrimoDy  make* 

Tha  Bride  and  Bridegrooro  felt  t 

0  miserable  man. 

. 

Who  hath  all  the  world  to  fHend« 

Shc^  vho  poasett  her  soul  in  peace 

Yet  dares  not  in  prosperity 

And  thoughtful  happiness. 

Remember  his  latter  end ! 

With  her  whole  heart  had  inly  Join*d 

In  each  devout  address. 

But  happy  man,  whate*er 

His  earthly  lot  may  be, 

Hb  lips  the  while  had  only  moved 

Who  looks  on  Death  as  the  Angel 

In  hollow  repetition ; 

That  shall  set  his  spirit  free. 

For  he  bad  steerd  himself,  like  one 

And  bear  it  to  his  heritage 

Bound  over  to  perdition. 

Of  immortality ! 

Ita  present  joy  he  wrapt  his  heart, 

In  such  fiiith  hath  Proterius  lived ; 

And  resolutely  cast 

And  strong  is  that  faith  and  fresh, 

All  other  thoughts  beside  him. 

As  if  obtaining  then  new  power. 

or  the  future  or  the  past. 

When  he  hath  reach'd  the  aweful  hour 

Appointed  for  all  flesh. 
Eleemon  and  his  daughter 

V. 

With  his  latest  breath  he  blest. 

And  saying  to  them,  "  We  shall  meet 

TwvjLvx  years  have  held  their  quiet  course 

Again  before  the  Mercy-seat  I  ** 

Since  Cyra's  nuptial  day ; 

Went  peacefully  to  rest 

How  happily,  how  rapidly 

Tbos*  yean  have  pasa*d  away  1 

This  is  the  balm  which  God 

Hath  given  for  every  grief; 

Blcss*d  in  her  husband  she  hath  been ; 

And  Cyra,  in  her  anguish. 

He  loved  her  as  sincerely. 

Look*d  heavenward  for  relief. 

(Most  sinful  and  unhappy  man ! 

As  he  had  bought  her  dearly. 

But  her  miserable  husband 

Heard  a  voice  within  him  say. 

She  hath  been  fruitful  as  a  vine. 

**  Eleemon,  Elecmon, 

And  in  her  children  blest ; 

Thou  art  sold  to  the  I>emon  1 " 

Sotrow  hath  not  come  near  her  yet, 

And  his  heart  seem'd  dying  away. 

Nor  fean  to  shake,  nor  cares  to  frel^ 

Nor  grief  to  wound  the  breast 

Whole  Cssarea  is  pour'd  forth 

To  see  Uke  funeral  state. 

And  blest  alike  would  her  husband  be, 

When  Proterius  is  borne  to  his  vesting  place 

Were  all  things  as  they  seem ; 

Without,  the  Northern  Gate. 

Eleemon  hath  every  earthly  good. 

And  with  every  man's  esteem. 

Not  like  a  Pagan's  is  his  bier 

But  wheee  the  accursed  reed  had  drawn 

The  heart-blood  from  his  breast, 

A  small  red  spot  remain'd 

At  dolefril  midnight  borne 

By  ghastly  torchlight,  and  with  wall 

Of  women  hired  to  mourn. 

Indelibly  imprest 

, 

With  tapers  In  the  hct  of  day, 

Nor  could  he  from  his  heart  throw  olF 

These  rites  their  CaithfUl  hope  display ; 

The  conKiousness  of  his  state ; 

In  kmg  piDcenlon  slow. 

Jt  waa  there  with  a  dull,  uneasy  sense. 

With  hymns  that  fortify  the  heart. 

A  coldness  and  a  weight ; 

And  prayers  that  soften  woe. 

It  waa  there  when  he  lay  down  at  night. 

* 

In  honour  of  the  dead  man*s  raiik» 

It  WM  there  when  at  morn  he  roae ; 

But  of  his  virtues  more^ 

He  feels  It  whatever  he  does. 

The  holy  Bishop  Basil 

It  is  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 

Was  one  the  bier  who  boft. 
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And  with  the  Bishop  aide  by  side. 

As  nearest  to  the  dead  allied, 

Was  Eleemon  seen : 

All  mark*d,  but  none  could  read  aright. 

The  trouble  in  his  mien. 

**  His  master*s  benefits  on  him 

Were  well  bestow'd/'  they  said, 

'*  Whose  sorrow  now  full  plainly  show*d 

How  well  he  loved  the  dead." 

They  little  weenM  what  thoughts  in  him 

The  solemn  psalm  awoke. 

Which  to  all  other  hearts  that  hour 

Its  surest  comfort  spoke : 

"  Gather  my  Saints  together : 

In  peace  let  them  be  laid, 

They  who  with  me,**  thus  saith  the  Lord, 

**  Their  covenant  have  made  I  ** 

What  pangs  to  Eleemon  then, 

O  wretchedest  of  wretched  men, 

That  psalmody  convey'd  I 

For  conscience  told  him  that  he  too 

A  covenant  had  made. 

And  when  he  would  have  closed  his  ears 

Against  the  unwelcome  word, 

Then  fh>m  some  elms  beside  the  way 

A  Raven*s  croak  was  heard. 

To  him  it  seem*d  a  hollow  voice 

That  wam*d  him  of  his  doom ; 

For  the  tree  whereon  the  Raven  sate 

Grew  over  the  Pagan's  tomb. 


VL 

Whbit  weariness  would  let  her 

Mo  longer  pny  and  weep, 

And  midnight  long  was  past, 

Then  Cyra  fell  asleep. 

Into  that  wretched  sleep  she  sunk 

Which  only  sorrow  knows. 

Wherein  the  exhausted  body  rests. 

But  the  heart  hath  no  repose. 

Of  her  Father  she  was  dreaming, 

Still  aware  that  he  was  dead. 

When,  in  the  visions  of  the  night. 

He  stood  beside  her  bed. 

Crown'd  and  in  robes  of  light  he  came ; 

She  saw  he  had  found  grace ; 

And  yet  there  scem*d  to  be 

A  trouble  in  his  fkce. 

The  eye  and  look  were  still  the  same 

That  she  from  her  cradle  knew ; 

And  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  blest  her, 

As  he  had  been  wont  to  do. 


But  then  the  smile  benign 

Of  love  forsook  his  ftce. 

And  a  sorrowful  displeasure 

Came  darkly  In  its  place ; 

And  he  cast  on  Eleanon 

A  melancholy  eye. 

And  sternly  said,  •*  I  bless  thee  not... 

Bondsman  I  thou  knowest  why  1  * 

Again  to  Cyra  then  be  tom'd* 
**  Let  not  thy  husband  rest. 
Till  he  hath  wash'd  away  with  tcaim 
The  red  spot  from  his  brcastl 


**  Hold  fkst  thy  hope,  and  Heaven  wm 

Forsake  thee  in  thine  hoar : 

Good  Angels  will  be  near  thee^ 

And  evil  ones  shall  fear  thee. 

And  Faith  will  give  thee  power.** 

Perturt>*d,  yet  comibrted,  she  woke^ 
For  in  her  waking  ear 
The  words  were  heard  which  promised  1 
A  strength  above  all  few. 


An  odour,  that  refiresh*d  no 
Her  spirit  with  iU  McssedncsB 
Thsdi  her  corporeal  frame. 
Was  breathed  around,  and  she  surely 
That  from  Paradise  it 


And,  though  the  fonn  revered 
A  clear  unearthly  light 
Bemain*d,  encompassing  the  bed 
When  all  around  was  ni^it 


It  narrow*d  as  she  gaied ; 

And  soon  she  saw  It  rest. 

Concentered,  like  an  eye  of  light. 

Upon  her  husband's  breast. 

Not  doubting  now  the  inestiiu 

Of  some  good*pmlding  Power, 

CoUectcdness  as  well  as  strcoga 

Was  given  her  in  this  hoar. 

And  rising  half,  the  while  In  deep 
But  troubled  sleep  he  lay. 
She  drew  the  covering  frtnn  his 
With  cautious  hand  away. 

The  small  round  blood-red  mark  she  siw; 

Elebnon  felt  her  not ; 

But  in  his  sleep  he  groan*d,  and  cried 

**  Out  1  out . . .  accursed  spot  t  ** 

The  darkness  of  surrounding  night 
Closed  then  upon  that  eye  oC  light 

She  waited  for  the  bnak 
Of  day,  and  lay  the  while  in 
For  that  poor  slnner*s  sake. . . , 
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In  finufal,  miserable  pra3rer ; 

But  wblle  she  prayM  the  load  of  care 

Less  heavily  bore  on  her  heart, 

And  light  was  given,  enabling  her 

To  choose  her  difficult  part 

And  she  drew,  as  comfortable  texts 

Unto  her  thoughts  recurr'd, 

Befreshment  fh>m  the  living  well 

Of  God's  unerring  word. 

Bat  when  the  earliest  dawn  appeared. 

Herself  in  haste  she  array*d, 

And  watch*d  his  waking  patiently. 

And  still  as  she  watched  she  pray*d ; 

And  when  Eleemon  had  risen. 

She  spake  to  him,  and  said : 

«<  We  have  been  visited  this  night  I 

My  Father*s  Ghost  I  have  seen ; 

I  heard  his  voice, . .  an  aweful  voice ! . . 

And  so  hast  thou,  I  ween  I  ** 

Eleemon  was  pale  when  he  awoke ; 

But  paler  then  he  grew, 

And  over  his  whole  countenance 

There  came  a  deathlike  hue. 

Stin  he  controlVd  himself,  and  sought 

Her  question  to  beguile ; 

And  forcing,  while  he  answered  her, 

A  faint  and  hollow  smile,  • . 

*•  Cyra,**  he  said,  **  thy  thoughts  poasest 

With  one  too  painful  theme. 

Their  own  imaginations 

For  reality  misdeem ; 

Let  not  my  dearest  best  beloved. 

Be  troubled  for  a  Dream  I*' 

**  O  Eleemon,'*  she  replied, 
^  Dissemble  not  with  me  thus ; 

111  it  becomes  me  to  forget 
What  Dreams  have  been  to  us  1 

Thlnkest  thou  there  can  be  peace  for  me, 
Kear  to  me  as  thou  art. 
While  some  unknown  and  fearful  sin 
Is  festering  at  thy  heart  ? 

**  Eleemon,  Eleemon, 

I  may  not  let  thee  rest, 

TfU  tboa  hast  washed  away  with  tears 

The  red  spot  Arom  thy  breast  1 

*«  Thus  to  conceal  thy  crime  from  me. 

It  is  no  tenderness  ! 

The  worst  is  better  known  than  fear'd. 

Whatever  it  be,  confess ; 

And  the  Merciful  will  cleanse  thee 

From  all  unrighteousness  T 


**  O  dearly  loved,  as  dearly  bought. 

My  sin  and  punishment  I  had  thought 

To  bear  through  life  alone ; 

Too  much  the  Vision  hath  reveal*d« 

And  all  must  now  be  known  1 

**  On  thee,  methlnks,  and  only  thee 

Dare  I  for  pity  call ; 

Abhor  me  not, . . .  renounce  me  not, . . 

My  life,  my  love,  my  all  1 

"  And  Cyra,  sure  if  ever  cause 

Might  be  a  8inner*s  plea, 

*Twould  be  for  that  lost  wretch  who  sold 

His  hope  of  Heaven  for  thee  I 

<*  Thou  seest  a  miserable  man 

Given  over  to  despair. 

Who  has  bound  himself  by  his  act  and  deed 

To  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air.** 

She  seised  him  by  the  arm. 

And  hurrying  him  into  the  street, 

<*  Come  with  me  to  the  Church,**  she  cried, 

**  And  to  BasU  the  Bishop*s  feet  I** 


I** 


Like  an  aspen  leaf  he  trembled ; 

And  his  imploring  eye 
Bcspeke  compassion,  ere  his  lips 
Could  utter  their  dreaded  reply. 


vn. 

Public  must  be  the  sinner*s  shame 

As  heinous  his  offence ; 

So  Basil  said,  when  he  ordain'd 

His  form  of  penitence. 

And  never  had  such  dismay  been  felt 

Through  that  astonish*d  town. 

As  when,  at  mom,  the  Cryer  went 

Proclaiming  up  and  down, 

**  The  miserable  sinner,  Eleemon, 

Who  for  love  hath  sold  himself  to  the  Demon, 

His  guilt  before  God  and  man  declares ; 

And  beseeches  all  good  Christians 

To  aid  him  with  tiieir  prayers.** 

Many  were  the  hearts  compassionate 

Whom  that  woeful  petition  moved ; 

For  he  had  borne  his  fortune  meekly, 

And  therefore  was  well  beloved. 

Open  his  hand  had  been, 

And  liberal  of  its  store ; 

And  the  prayers  of  the  needy  arose 

Who  had  daily  been  fed  at  his  door. 

They  too  whom  Cyra*s  secret  aid 

Relieved  from  pressing  cares. 

In  thi4  her  day  of  wretchedness, 

Bepaid  her  with  their  prayers. 

And  firom  many  a  gentle  bosom 

Supplications  for  mercy  were  sent, 

If  haply  they  might  aid 

The  wretched  penitent 
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Sorely  such  aid  he  needed  then  I 

Basil  himself,  of  living  men 

The  powerftiUest  in  prayer,  ^ 

For  pity,  rather  than  in  hope. 

Had  bidden  him  not  despair. 

So  hard  a  thing  for  him  it  seem*d 

To  wrest  fh>m  Satan*s  hand 

The  fktal  Bond,  which,  while  retain'd. 

Must  against  him  in  judgement  stand. 

** Dost  thou  believe,**  he  said,  "that  Grace 

Itself  can  reach  this  grief  7  ** 

With  a  feeble  voice,  and  a  woefid  eye, 

**  Lord,  I  believe  1  **  was  the  sinner's  reply 
"  Help  thou  mine  unbelief  !** 

>  Th«  mott  remarkable  inttance  of  St.  Baill'i  power  In 
prajer  it  to  be  found,  not  In  either  of  hit  IWes,  the  reradoua 
or  the  apocryphal  one,  but  In  a  Tery  carious  account  of  the 
opinions  held  by  the  Armenian  Christians,  as  drawn  up  for 
the  infonaation  of  Pope  Benedict  XIU  and  inserted  by  Do- 
menieo  Bemino  in  his  Historia  di  hUU  VHeretie  (Secolb  xlr. 
cap.  if.  t.  ill.  PP.608--S3&)  It  is  there  related  that  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  Creation,  when  the  rebellious  angels  fell 
from  heaven  through  that  opening  in  the  firmament  which 
the  Armenians  call  Arocea,  and  we  the  Galaxy,  one  unlucky 
angel  who  had  no  participation  in  their  sin,  but  seems  to 
have  been  caught  In  the  crowd,  fell  with  them :  and  many 
others  would  in  like  manner  have  fallen  by  no  fault  of  their 
own,  if  the  Lord  had  not  said  unto  them  Pam  vobis.  But 
this  unfortunate  angel  was  not  restored  till  he  obtained,  it  is 
not  said  how,  the  prayers  of  St.  Basil ;  his  condition  mean- 
time, from  the  sixth  day  of  the  Creation  to  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  must  hare  been  even  more  uncomfort- 
able than  that  of  Klopstock^s  repentant  DeTil.  — p.  512. 
}t6. 

*  In  the  legend  the  penitent  !s  left  forty  days  and  nights  to 
contend  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness  in  the  Relic  Chamber. 

Captain  Hall  relates  an  amusing  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  penance  may  bo  managed  at  this  time  in  Mexico. 

'*  I  went,**  he  says,  "  to  the  Convent  of  La  Crux  to  TisiC  a 
friend  who  was  doing  penance,  not  for  a  sin  he  had  com- 
mitted, but  for  one  he  was  preparing  to  commit.  The  case 
was  this:  .  .  Don  N.  had  recently  lost  his  wife,  and,  not 
choosing  to  live  in  solitude,  looked  about  for  another  help- 
mate ;  and  being  of  a  disposition  to  take  little  trouble  in  such 
a  research,  or,  probably,  thinking  that  no  labour  could  pro- 
cure for  him  any  one  so  suitable  as  what  his  own  house 
afforded,  lie  proposed  the  matter  to  his  lately  lamented  wife's 
sister,  who  had  lived  in  his  house  several  years ;  and  who,  aa 
he  told  me  himself,  was  not  only  a  very  good  sort  of  person, 
Irat  one  well  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  his  household, 
known  and  esteemed  by  his  children,  and  accustomed  to  hia 
society. 

**  The  church,  however,  looked  exceedingly  grave  upon  the 
occasion ;  not,  however,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  fnmi  the  near- 
neu  of  the  connection,  or  the  shortness  of  the  interval  since 
the  first  wife's  death,  but  because  the  intended  lady  had  stood 
godmother  to  four  of  Don  N.'s  children.  This,  the  church 
said  was  a  serious  bar  to  the  new  alliance,  which  nothing 
could  surmount  but  protracted  penances  and  extensive  charity. 
Don  N.  was  urgent ;  and  a  council  wu  assembled  to  deliberate 
oo  the  matter.  The  learned  body  declared,  after  some  dis- 
oussloo,  the  case  to  be  a  very  knotty  one ;  and  that,  as  the  lady 
had  been  four  times  godmother  to  Don  N.'s  children.  It  wu 
impossible  she  couki  marry  him.  Nevertheless,  the  Fathers 
(oompstsslonate  penons  I)  wirhed  to  give  the  unhappy  couple 
another  chance  \  and  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  a  learned 
doctor  in  the  neighbourhood,  skilled  fai  all  difllcult  questions 
of  casuistry.    This  sage  person  decided  that,  according  to  the 


The  Bishop  then  crast  talm  on  the  brov, 

And  Croat  him  on  the  breait : 

And  told  him  if  he  did  his  part 

With  true  remorse  and  &ithfhl  bnn, 

God's  mercy  might  do  the  rest 

**  Alone  in  the  holy  Be1ic-room< 

Must  thou  pass  day  and  night. 

And  wage  with  thy  ghostly  enemies 

A  more  than  mortal  fight 

**  The  trial  may  be  long,  and  the  straggle  stns: 
Yet  he  not  thou  diamay'd; 
For  thou  mayest  count  on  Saints  in  HeiTB^ 
And  on  earthly  prayers  for  aid. 

canons  of  the  church,  the  marriage  might  tak^  pbee.  cc  vr- 
ment  of  a  fine  of  four  hundred  dollars :  two  for  i^  p^"  - 
pocket,  and  two  for  the  poor  In  spirit:  nanelr.tbe^no 
But,  to  expiate  the  crime  of  marrying  a  quadniplf  p  * 
ther,  a  slight  penance  must  also  be  sulMnitted  to  in  te*^'*- 
ing  manner.   Don  N.  was  to  place  himself  on  bit  kaeabr' 
the  altar,  with  a  long  wax  candle  burning  ta  his  ked.  <:- 
his  intended  lady  stood  by  his  side,  boMing  aBottacr:  d^n 
to  be  repeated  In  the  face  of  the  congregmtiofi.  for  «e  tu 
during  every  Sunday  and  fast-day  throoglKHit  a  vk$lrf«' 
after  which  purifying  exposure,  the  parties  wcreto  tvtt 
eligible  to  proceed  with  the  marriage.    Don  K..vbed'-« 
rather  to  put  his  conscience  than  bis  knees  to  mA  inf^^' 
took  his  own  measures  on  the  occasion.  Whit  tbcsrve^  ' 
idle  public  took  the  liberty  of  guessing  broadly am^  ^<^* 
one  could  say  positively.    At  the  end  of  a  veek.  ksvr^  • 
was  announced,  that  the  case  had  undergone  s  orAc  :^ 
examination,  and  that  it  had  t)een  deemed  proper  to  csae*^ 
the  penance  into  one  week's  retirement  tnm  the  ««U-  ''* 
is  to  say,  Don  N.  was  to  shut  himself  up  In  the  Goattfl'^ 
Crux,  there  to  (kst  and  pray  in  solitude  and  sileweferi^ 
days.    The  manner  in  which  this  penanee  wai  pffftrst  * 
an  appropriate  commentary  on  the  whole  traaisdite-  ^' 
penitent,  aided  and  assisted  by  two  or  three  of  ibe  i^*> 
friars  of  the  convent,  passed  the  evening  in  ditcBi^  *^ 
capital  wine,  sent  out  for  the  occasion  by  Don  K.  hsr- 
after  eating  a  dinner,  prepared  by  the  cook  of  the  cv^e^ 
the  best  in  New  Galicia.    As  for  silence  and  solitii^  It- 
romping  boys  and  girls  were  with  him  duilDg  sli  thrs^ 
ing;  besides  a  score  of  visitors,  who  strolled  dsHf  « ' 
town  as  far  as  the  convent,  to  keep  up  the  poor  ■as'i^ 
by  relating  all  the  gossip  which  waa  aioaC  aboat  »» 
riage,  his  penitence,  and   the  wonderful  khidoai  ^  ^ 
church.** — Copt.  HmWt  Journal,  vol.  U.  pp.  Sie-»«^ 

**  I  have  read  of  a  gentleman,'*  says  Bishop  iMor.'*^ 
being  on  his  death-bed,  and  hit  confessor  searcMeff  (i^  ^"^ 
ing  his  wounded  soul,  was  found  to  t»e  oMiged  to  m^  ^' 
tution  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  with  the  dhs^' 
of  his  estate.   His  confessor  found  him  deslraof  to  be  a**^- 
lover  of  his  religion,  and  yet  to  have  a  ktndaess  for  la  k* 
which  he  desired  might  be  entirely  transmitted  to  hit  ^^ 
heir ;  he  would  senre  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  ttpe^  *^ 
of  his  sin,  of  his  rapine  and  ii^ostiee  ;  he  bcggfd  f»?f^ 
passionately,  he  humbly  hoped  for  mercy,  he  resolwii^^ 
he  did  recover,  to  live  strictly,  to  love  Ood,  to  reveroff '' 
priests,  to  be  chariUble  to  the  poor ;  but  to  make  retfV 
he  found  Impossible  to  him,  and  he  hoped  tbeeeenDn^*^ 
would  not  require  it  of  him,  and  desired  to  be  rdtrrtJ  ^  ■■ 
easy  and  a  fkvourable  Interpretation ;  for  k  ii  ten  fhe«>*' 
pities  so  many  good  actions  and  good  purposH  ^^^ 
vain,  but  It  is  worse,  infinitely  worse,  iftbeasaa  sbwddl^ 
What  should  the  confessor  do  in  tt^t  case  f — ShiO  vi  ^ 
man  be  relieved  and  his  piety  be  accepted ,  or  than  the  ft- 
and  severity  of  his  confessor,  and  his  scrapuloos  fcsn  *^ ' 


**  And  in  tbf  mtaid  this  tcripture  bear 

With  ftMKltet  lUtbAilnMB,  whate'er 

To  appii  thee  nuf  arriye ; 

*  When  the  wicked  man  tumeth  awaj  ftt>m  his  sin 

He  shall  lave  his  toul  alive !' 

pertinent  nlcawM.  cast  aw^  a  toul  either  iato  fiitara  iniMry, 
or  present  diccomfort  ?  Neither  one  nor  other  wai  to  be  done ; 
and  the  good  man  w««  only  to  consider  what  God  had  made 
n«resaary,  not  what  the  vice*  of  hU  penitent  and  hU  present 
follies  shoold  make  so.  Well :  the  priest  insisU  upon  his 
fira  reaofaitlon.  *  Noo  dimittitur  peccatum,  nisi  restituatur 
abUtom  ;*  the  sick  man  could  have  no  ease  by  the  losa  of  a 
daxj.  The  poor  clinic  desires  the  confessor  to  deal  with  his 
•on.  and  try  if  he  could  be  made  wflling  that  his  father  might 
ro  to  hecren  at  charge  of  his  son,  which  when  he  had 
aitetnpiud,  be  was  answered  with  extreme  rudeness  and  in- 
jtirious  language ;  which  caused  great  trouble  to  the  priest 
«m1  to  the  djing  father.  At  last  the  religious  man  found  out 
tliLs  derios,  telling  his  penitent,  that  unless  by  corporal 
p«o«acea  there  could  be  made  satisfaction  in  exciiange  of 
reailution,  he  knew  no  hopes ;  but  because  the  profit  uf  the 
estate^  which  was  obliged  to  restitution,  was  to  descend  upon 
Lbe  aon,  be  thought  something  might  be  hoped,  if,  by  way  of 
commutation,  the  son  would  hold  his  finger  in  a  burning 
candle  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  glad  father  being  over- 
>oyod  at  thia  loop-hole  of  eternity,  this  glimpse  of  heaTen, 
and  the  certain  retaining  of  the  whole  estate,  called  to  his 
•on.  told  bbn  the  condition  and  the  advantages  to  them  both, 
yr.akJTvg  no  qucsthm  but  he  would  gladly  undertake  the 
penance.  But  the  son  with  indignation  replied,  *  he  would 
laoc  endure  so  much  torture  to  save  the  whole  estate.'  To 
which  tbe  pricat,  espying  his  advantage,  made  tTiis  quick  return 
to  the  old  man:  '  Sir,  if  your  son  will  not,  for  a  quarter  of 
SB  hour,  endure  the  pains  of  a  burning,  finger  to  save  your 
•ool,  wdl  yon,  to  save  a  portion  of  the  estate  for  him,  en- 
dure tbB  flamea  of  hell  to  eternal  ages  ?  *  The  unreasonabU- 
oeia  of  Che  odda,  and  the  ungratefulness  of  the  son,  and  the 
importoni^  of  the  priest,  and  the  fear  of  hell,  and  the  indis- 
pooaahde  necessity  of  reatitulioo,  awakened  the  old  man  from 
bM  letbargj,  and  he  bowed  himself  to  the  rule,  made  restitu- 
t  tf  lo,  and  had  hopes  of  pardon  and  present  comfort."  —  f^'orks 
1^  Jrremif  TtHftor,  vol.  xUi.  p.  38. 

Tbe  penstffecea  which  Indian  ianatics  voluntarily  undertake 
aui  perform  woold  be  deemed  impossible  in  Europe,  if  they 
had  not  been  witnessed  by  so  many  persons  of  unquestiooable 
authoritf.  Tbe  penances  which  the  Bramins  enjoin  are 
probably  naore  severe  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  on  this 
jcrount,  leat  they  should  seem  trifling  in  the  qret  of  a  people 
acruatomed  to  soch  exhiUtions. 

•*  If  a  Shoodm  go  to  a  Bramhunee  of  bad  character,  he 
mat  renounce  life  by  casting  himself  into  a  large  fire.  If  a 
Sb«>jdru  go  to  a  Bramhunee  of  unsullied  character,  he  must 
tie  atrawr  ronad  the  diilerent  parts  of  his  body,  and  cast  himself 
into  tbe  fire.  The  woman  must  be  placed  on  an  ass  and  led 
round  tbe  dXf,  and  then  go  the  Great  IVag :  the  meaning  of 
thit  iayabe  must  wander  to  those  sacred  places  of  the  Uindooa 
vbcre  tbe  dinate  Is  exceedingly  cold,  and  proceed  till  she 
a^uiialiy  pcriah  with  cold.  This  is  a  meritorious  way  of  ter- 
sDioatias  iile,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  in  tbe  Hindoo  writ- 
Inga." —  IVardj  vol.  i.  p.  427. 

Sasaecbnea  the  law  ia  frustrated  by  its  own  severity.  "  It  is 
a  dogaaa  of  feoeral  notoriety,  that  if  a  Jungum  has  the  mis- 
claaaoe  to  lose  hia  Ungum,  he  ought  not  to  survive  tha  misfor- 
tune. Poomia,  the  present  minister  of  Mysoor,  relates  an 
iacidfOt  at  a  Liag^ayet  friend  of  his,  who  liad  unhappily  lost 
hia  portable  (od,  and  came  to  take  a  last  fiirewell.  The 
Indiaaa,  like  more  enlightened  naliona,  readily  laugh  U  the 
jtwurdltiea  ef  every  sect  but  their  own,  and  FoomU  gave  him 
UKier  oaoaeeL  It  is  a  part  of  the  ceremonial,  preceding  the 
ftatrtfice  ef  the  indivlduai,  that  the  principal  persons  o(  tbe^ect 
abookl  iaafBBhir  en  the  banks  of  some  holy  stream,  and  phuing 


**  Take  coura^  as  thou  lookest  aiocmd 

On  tbe  relics  of  the  blest; 

And  night  and  day,  continue  to  pray, 

Until  thy  tean  have  wash'd  away 

The  stigma  from  thy  breast  I " 

in  a  basket  the  Hngum  Images  of  the  whole  assembly,  purify 
them  in  the  sacred  waters.  The  destined  victim,  in  conformity 
to  the  advke  of  his  fiiend,  suddenly  scdsed  Che  basket,  and 
overturned  Its  oontenU  into  the  rapid  Caveri.  *  Now,  my 
friends,'  said  he,  *  we  are  on  equal  tenns :  let  us  prepare  to 
die  together.'  The  discussion  terminated  according  to  ex- 
pecUtlon.  Tbe  whole  party  took  an  oath  of  inviolable 
secrecy,  and  each  privately  provided  himself  with  a  new 
image  of  the  lingum.**  —  mtks,  vol  1.  p.  506. 

In  1790,  when  the  Mahrattas  were  to  have  co-operated  with 
Lord  Comwallis  at  Seringapatam.  their  general,  Parasu  Ram 
Bhao,  became  unclean  from  eating  with  a  Bramin  who  had— 
kissed  a  cobbler's  wife.  There  was  no  stream  near  holy  enough 
to  wash  away  the  impurity,  so  he  marched  his  whole  immense 
army  to  the  junction  of  the  Tungha  and  the  Badra.  M:^ior 
Moor,  who  was  with  him,  says,  "  during  this  march,  uncalled 
for  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  army  laid  waste  scores  of 
towns  and  thousands  of  acres, . .  indeed,  whole  districU ;  we 
fought  battles,  stormed  forts,  destroyed  a  large  army,  and  ran 
every  military  risk.  Having  reached  the  sacred  place  of 
Junction,  he  washed,  and  having  been  made  clean,  was  weighed 
against  gold  and  silver ;  his  weight  was  16,000  pagodas,  about 
7000/.,  which  was  given  to  the  Bramins.  They  who  had  eaten 
with  the  Bramin  at  the  same  time,  in  like  manner  washed 
away  the  defilement ;  but  the  weighing  is  a  ceremony  peculiar 
to  the  great."  —  Moor's  Hindu  Ii\fantiade,  p.  234. 

"  Tbe  present  king  of  Travancore  has  conquered,  or  carried 
war  into  all  the  countries  which  lay  round  his  dominions,  and 
lives  in  the  continual  exercise  of  his  arms.  To  atone  for  the 
blood  which  he  has  spilt,  the  Brachmans  persuaded  him  that 
it  was  necessary  he  should  be  bom  anew:  this  ceremony  con- 
sisted In  putting  the  prince  into  the  body  of  a  golden  cow  of 
immense  value,  where,  after  he  had  lain  the  time  prescribed, 
he  came  out  regenerated,  and  freed  from  all  the  crimes  of  his 
former  life.  The  cow  was  afterwards  cut  up,  and  divided 
amongst  the  seers  who  had  Invented  this  extraordinary  me- 
thod for  the  remission  of  his  sins."— .  Onus's  FragmaUs. 

A  far  less  expensive  form  was  observed  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  cases  wherein  a  second  birth  was  deemed  indispens- 
able, "  for  in  Greece  they  thought  not  those  pure  and  clean 
who  had  been  carried  forth  for  dead  to  be  interred,  or  whose 
sepulchre  and  flmerals  had  been  solemnized  or  prepared ; 
neither  were  such  allowed  to  frequent  the  company  of  others, 
nor  suffered  to  come  near  unto  their  sacrifices.  And  there 
goeth  a  report  of  a  certain  man  named  Aristinus,  one  of  those 
who  had  been  possessed  with  this  superstition ;  how  he  sent 
unto  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  for  to  make  supplication 
and  prayer  unto  the  god,  for  to  be  delivered  out  of  this  per- 
plexed auxiety  that  troubled  him  by  occasion  of  the  said 
custom,  or  law,  then  in  force,  and  that  the  prophetess  Pythia 
returned  this  answer : — 

**  Look  whatsoever  women  do 

hi  childbed  newly  laid. 
Unto  their  babes  which  they  brought  forth, 

the  very  same,  I  say. 
See  that  be  done  Co  thee  again ; 

and  after  that,  be  sure. 
Unto  the  blessed  Gods  with  hands 

to  sacrifice,  most  pure. 

Which  oracle  thus  deUvered,  ArisUnos,  bafing  weU  poa. 
dered  and  eonsidered,  committed  himself  aa  an  faifont  new 
bom  unto  women,  for  to  be  washed,  to  be  wrapped  In  twad- 
dling clothes,  and  to  be  suckled  with  tbe  breaathead:  after 
which  aU  such  others,  whom  we  call  ifyatenpolmotu,  that  is 
tos^,  those  whoae  gravaa  were  snadeasif  Cbey  wen  dew), 
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"  Let  roe  be  with  him  I  '*  Cyra  cried ; 

"  If  thou  mayest  not  be  there. 

In  this  sore  trial  I  at  least 

My  faithful  part  may  bear : 

'*  My  presence  roay  some  comfort  prove. 

Tea,  haply  some  defence ; 

O  Father,  in  myself  I  feel 

The  strength  of  innocence  I  ** 

**  Nay,  Daughter,  nay ;  it  must  not  be  I 

Though  dutiful  this  desire ; 

Me  may,  by  Heaven^s  good  grace,  be  saved. 

But  only  as  if  by  fire ; 

'*  Sights  which  should  never  meet  thine  eye 

Before  him  may  appear ; 

And  fiendish  voices  proffer  words 

Which  should  never  assail  thy  ear ; 

Alone  must  he  this  trance  sustain ; 

Keep  thou  thy  vigils  here  I  '* 

He  led  him  to  the  Relic-room ; 

Alone  he  left  him  there ; 

And  Cyra  with  the  Nuns  rrmain'd 

To  pass  her  time  in  prayer. 

Alone  was  Eleemon  left 

For  mercy  on  Heaven  to  call ; 

Deep  and  unceasing  were  his  prayers. 

But  not  a  tear  would  fall. 

His  lips  were  parch*d,  his  head  was  hot, 
His  eyeballs  throbb'd  with  heat ; 

And  in  that  utter  silence 
He  could  hear  his  temples  beat 

But  cold  his  feet,  and  cold  his  hands;. 

And  at  his  heart  there  lay 

An  icy  coldness  unrelieved. 

While  he  pray'd  the  livelong  day. 

A  long,  long  day !    It  pass'd  away 

In  dreadful  expectation ; 

Tet  firee  throughout  the  day  was  he 

From  outward  molestation. 

Nor  sight  appear*d,  nor  voice  was  beard. 
Though  every  moment  both  he  fcar'd ; 

The  Spirits  of  the  Air 
Were  busy  the  while  in  infusing 

Suggestions  of  despair. 

And  he  In  strong  endeavour  still 

Against  them  strove  with  earnest  will ; 

Heart-piercing  was  his  cry. 

Heart-breathed  his  groaning ;  but  it  scem'd 

That  the  source  of  tears  was  dry. 


did  th«  lemblabla.  Howbelt  some  do  say  that,  befora  Aris- 
tinui  WM  bom«  theie  crmnonlM  were  obwrred  lAMtt  these 
Hrtteropotmal.aiid  that  this  was  a  right  ancient  oiitoni  kept 
In  the  lemblable  nM»."  ^  PlmUnxk's  Morals,  tr.  if  PkOemom 
HdUnul,  p.  85S. 

>  Thera  is  the  authority  of  a  Holy  Man  In  the  Romance  of 
Merlin, .  .which  It  as  good  authority  for  siich  a  tut  as  any 


And  now  had  evening  doacd ; 
The  dim  lamp-Ught  akoe 
On  the  stone  cnisa,  and  the  maiMc 
And  the  shrines  of  the  Martyrs, 


Before  the  Cross  Eleemon  lay : 

His  knees  were  on  the  ground ; 

Courage  enough  to  touch  the  Crosa 

Itself,  he  had  not  found. 

But  on  the  steps  of  the  pedestal 

His  lifted  hands  were  laid ; 

And  in  that  lowliest  attitude 

The  suffering  sinner  pny'd. 

A  strong  temptation  of  the  Fiend, 

Which  bade  him  despair  and  die. 

He  with  the  aid  of  Scripture 

Had  fidthfblly  put  by ; 

And  then,  as  with  a  dawning  hope. 

He  raised  this  contrite  cry : 

"  Oh  that  mine  eyes  were  fbuntains ! 

If  the  good  grace  of  Heavm 
Would  give  me  tears,  methinks  I  then 

Might  hope  to  be  forgiven  !** 

To  that  meek  prayer  a  short  loud  lao^ 

From  fiendish  lips  ivplicd : 

Close  at  his  ear  he  felt  it. 

And  it  sounded  on  every  side. 

From  the  four  walls  and  the  vaulted  rmf 

A  shout  of  mockery  rung ; 

And  the  echoing  ground  repeated  the  soiiBd, 

Which  pealed  above,  and  below,  and  aroimd. 

From  many  a  fiendish  tongue. 

The  lamps  went  out  <  at  that  hldeons  shoot: 

But  darkness  had  there  no  plaoe. 

For  the  room  was  fiird  with  a  lurid  U^t 

That  came  fhnn  a  Demon*s  face. 

A  dreadfhl  tux  It  was, . .  too  wd 

By  Eleemon  known  1 

AUs !  he  had  seen  it  when  he  stood 

Befbre  the  dolorous  Throne. 


•'Eleemon!  Ekcmonl** 

Sternly  said  the  Demon, 

"  How  have  I  merited  this? 

I  kept  my  covenant  with  thee. 

And  placed  thee  in  worldly  biks  f 

'*  And  still  thou  mlghtest  have  ha^ 

Thine  after-days  to  bless, 

Health,  wealth,  long  life,  and  what»ie*cr 

The  World  calls  happinem. 

thing  fai  the  Acta  Sanctorum.. .  that  the  DvrO.  m*  '^^^ 
wild  beastf  who  prowl  ahoot  seeking  what  ihcy  mar  ^b**^ 
Uafyddofallght.  The  Holy  Man*!  •< vlc«  to  a  piaw  ^r«> 
Is  nerer  to  lie  down  hi  tbo  dark:  *•  Garde  qoe  II  ea  t«  -<• 
Chens  Uy  alt  touijoars  clart^.car  le  DteMc  hate  m^r-*^ 
choMS,  ni  no  riant  psa  ▼oalootlort  od  Uy  a ctsit*.**'  t*  . 
f.4. 
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**  Fool,  to  fyngo  thine  earthly  joys. 

Who  hut  no  hope  beyond  I 

For  Judgement  must  be  given  for  me. 

When  I  me  thee  upon  the  Bond. 

**  Remember  I  deceived  thee  not ; 

Nor  had  I  tempted  thee ; 
Thou  earnest  of  thine  own  accord, 

And  didst  act  knowingly  I 

*  I  told  thee  thou  might*st  vainly  tUnk 

To  cheat  me  by  contrition. 

When  thou  wert  written  down  among 

The  Children  of  Perdition  1 

"  '  So  help  me,  Satan  I  *  were  thy  words 

When  thou  didst  this  allow ; 

I  help*d  thee,  Eleemon,  then, . . 

And  I  will  have  thee  now  1  ** 

At  the  words  of  the  Fiend,  from  the  floor 

Eleemon  in  agony  sprung ; 

Up  the  steps  of  the  pedestal  he  ran, 

And  to  the  Cross  he  clung. 

And  then  it  seemed  as  if  he  drew. 

While  he  daspt  the  senseless  stone, 

A  strength  he  had  not  felt  till  then, 

A  h<^  he  had  not  known. 

So  when  the  Demon  ceased, 
He  answer'd  him  not  a  word ; 

But  looking  upward,  he 
His  lUthftil  prayer  preferr'd  t 

"  All,  all,  to  Thee,  my  Lord 

And  Saviour,  I  confess  ! 

And  I  know  that  Thou  canst  cleanse  me 

From  all  unrighteousness ! 

"  I  have  turned  away  from  my  sin. 

In  Thee  do  I  put  my  trust. 

To  such  Thou  hast  promised  forgiveness. 

And  Thou  art  fidthful  and  Just !  ** 

With  that  the  Demon  disappear*d. 
The  lamps  resumed  their  light ; 

Nor  voice,  nor  vision  more 
Disturb*d  him  through  the  night 

He  stirr*d  not  tram  his  station. 

But  there  stood  flx*d  in  prayer ; 

And  when  Basil  the  Bishop  enter'd 

At  mom,  he  found  him  there. 


vin. 

WxLL  might  the  Bishop  see  ^hat  he 

Had  undergone  that  night ; 

Bemone  and  agony  of  mind 

Had  made  his  dark  hair  white. 

So  should  the  hiner  change,  he  ween*d. 

With  the  outward  sign  accord ; 

And  holy  Basil  crost  himself. 

And  hint  our  gracious  Lord. 


'*  Well  hast  thou  done,**  said  he,  «  my  son. 

And  falthftOly  fought  the  fight ; 

So  shall  this  day  complete,  I  trust, 

The  victory  of  the  night 

**  I  fear'd  that  forty  days  and  nights 

Too  UtUe  all  might  be; 

But  great  and  strange  hath  been  the  change 

One  night  hath  wrought  in  thee.' 


» 


"  O  Father,  Father  I  **  he  replied, 

**  And  hath  it  been  but  one  ? 

An  endless  time  it  seem*d  to  me  I 

I  ahnost  thought  Eternity 

With  me  had  been  begun. 

**  And  surely  this  poor  flesh  and  blood 
Such  terrors  could  not  have  withstood, 

If  grace  had  not  been  given ; 

But  when  I  daspt  the  blessed  Cross, 

I  then  had  help  firom  Heaven. 

**  The  coldness  tram  my  heart  is  gone ; 

But  still  the  weight  is  there. 

And  thoughts  which  I  abhor,  will  come 

And  tempt  me  to  despair. 

**  Those  thoughts  I  constantly  repel ; 

And  all,  methinks,  might  yet  be  well. 

Could  I  but  weep  once  more. 

And  with  true  tears  of  penitence 

My  dreadftil  state  deplore. 

"  Tears  are  denied ;  their  source  is  dried  I 

And  must  it  still  be  so  ? 

O  Thou,  who  finom  a  rock  didst  make 

The  living  waters  flow, 

**  A  broken  and  a  bleeding  heart 

This  hour  I  ofier  Thee ; 

And,  when  Thou  seest  good,  my  tears 

Shall  then  again  be  free  I  " 

A  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard 

As  he  ended  this  reply ; 

Hearing  that  unexpected  sound. 

The  Bishop  tum*d  his  eye. 

And  his  venerable  Mother, 

Emmelia  the  Abbess,  drew  nigh. 

«  We  have  not  ceased  this  mournful  night," 

Said  she,  **  on  Heaven  to  call ; 

And  our  afflicted  Cyra 

Hath  edified  us  all. 

**  More  fervent  prayers  firom  suffering  heart, 

I  ween,  have  ne*er  been  sent ; 

And  now  she  asks,  as  some  relief, 

In  this  her  overwhelming  grief. 

To  see  the  penitent 

*<  So  earnestly  she  ask*d,  that  I 

Her  wish  would  not  defer ; 

And  I  have  brought  her  to  the  door, 

forgive  me.  Son,  if  I  err.** 

IiJ  m  3 
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**  Hard  were  I  did  I  not  conient 

To  thy  oompanionate  intent, 

O  Mother,**  he  replied ; 

And  raising  then  his  yoice,  **  Come  in, 

Thou  innocent  I "  he  cried. 

That  welcome  word  when  Cyra  heard. 

With  a  sad  pace  and  slow. 

Forward  she  came,  like  one  whose  heart 

Was  overcharged  with  woe. 

Her  faee  was  pale, . .  long  illness  would 

Haye  changed  those  features  less ; 

And  long-continued  tears  had  dimm'd 

Her  eyes  with  heaviness. 

Her  husband's  words  had  reach*d  her  ear 

When  at  the  door  she  stood ; 

"  Thou  hast  pray'd  in  vain  for  tears,**  she  said, 

**  While  I  have  pour'd  a  flood ! 

•<  nine  flow,  and  they  will  flow ;  they  must ; 

They  cannot  be  represt  I 

And  oh  that  they  might  wash  away 

The  stigma  from  thy  breast ! 

*•  Oh  that  these  tears  might  cleanse  that  spot,. . 

Tears  which  I  cannot  check  1 " 

Profusely  weeping  as  she  spake, 

She  fell  upon  his  neck. 

He  clasp*d  the  mourner  close,  and  in 

That  passionate  embrace. 

In  grief  for  her,  almost  forgot 

His  own  tremendous  case. 

Warm  as  they  fell  he  felt  her  tears. 

And  in  true  sympathy. 

So  gracious  Heaven  permitted  then. 

His  own  to  flow  were  fnt. 

And  then  the  weight  was  taken  off. 

Which  at  his  heart  had  prest ; . . 

O  mercy  I  and  the  crimson  spot 

Hath  vanish*d  fh)m  his  breast  1 

At  that  most  happy  sight. 

The  four  with  one  accord 

Fell  on  their  knees,  and  blest 

The  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

**  What  then !  before  the  strife  is  done 

Would  ye  of  victory  boast  ?  ** 

Said  a  Voice  above :  **  they  reckon  too  soon. 

Who  reckon  without  their  host  1  ** 

"  Mine  is  he  by  a  Bond 

Which  holds  him  fost  in  law : 

I  drew  it  myself  for  certainty. 

And  sharper  than  me  must  the  Lawyer  be 

Who  in  it  can  find  a  flaw  I 

''Before  the  Congregation, 

And  in  the  fiice  of  day. 

Whoever  may  pray,  and  whoever  gainsay, 

I  will  challenge  him  for  my  Bondsman, 

And  carry  him  quick  away  t  '* 


**  Ha,  Satan  I  dost  tboa  in  tky  prtde,* 

With  righteous  anger  Bfeail  cried, 

**  Defy  the  ftnve  of  prayer  ? 

In  the  £Ebce  of  the  Church  wHt  thoa  bnvc  it? 

Why  then  we  will  meet  thee  there ! 

"  There  mayest  thou  set  forth  thy  right. 

With  all  thy  might  before  the  sight 

Of  all  the  Coogrpgatiaii : 

And  they  that  hour  shall  see  the  power 

Of  the  Lord  unto  salvatloD  !* 

**  A  challenge  fidr  I  We  meet  then  thne," 

R^oin'd  the  Prince  of  the  Powen  of  the  Air ; 

*'  The  Bondsman  is  mine  by  right 

Let  the  whole  dty  come  at  thy  call : 

And  great  and  small,  in  ftce  of  them  aD, 

I  wiU  have  him  in  thy  despite!" 

So  having  said,  he  tarried  not 

To  hear  the  Saint's  reply. 

«  Beneath  the  sign  which  Coostantine,** 

Said  Basil,  **  beheld  in  the  sky. 

We  strive,  and  have  our  strength  thcRte, 

Therein  our  victory  I  ** 


Tn  Church  is  flU'd,  so  great  tiie  bUtt 

That  City  In  its  Bishop  hath ; 

And  now  the  CongregatloQ 

Aic  waiting  there  in  tremMtng  pvayer 

And  terrible  expectation. 

Emmelia  and  her  sistertiood 

Have  taken  there  their  seat; 

And  Choristers  and  Monks  and  Priests 

And  Psalmists  there,  and  Exorcists, 

Are  station'd  in  older  meet 

In  sackcloth  dad,  with  ashca  strews 

Upon  his  whiter  hair. 

Before  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

His  feet  for  penanoe  bare, 

Eleenion  stands,  a  spectade 

For  men  and  Angels  there. 

Beside  him  Cyra  stood,  in  weal 

Or  woe,  in  good  or  ill. 

Not  to  be  sever'd  fhxn  his  side. 

His  fUthfla  helpmate  stllL 

Dishevell'd  were  her  nvcn  locks, 

As  one  in  mourner's  guise ; 

And  pale  she  was,  hut  ftith  and  haye 

Had  now  relumed  htr  cyca. 


At  the  altar  Basil  took  bis 
He  held  the  Gospel  In  hto  bani. 
And  in  his  ardent  eye 
Sure  trust  was  seen,  and  consdous 
And  strength  for  vktoffy. 
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At  his  command  the  Chorister 

Enomioed  the  Prophet's  song, 

**  To  God  our  Saviour  mercies 

And  foigiYenesMS  belong.'* 

Ten  thousand  voices  Join'd  to  raise 

The  holy  hymn  on  high. 

And  hearts  were  thrill'd  and  eyes  were  flll'd 

By  that  ftiU  harmony. 

And  when  they  ceased,  and  Basil's  hand 

A  warning  signal  gave. 

The  whole  huge  multitude  was  hush'd 

In  a  stillness  like  that  of  the  grave. 

The  Sun  was  high  in  a  bright  blue  sky, 

But  a  chill  came  over  the  crowd, 

And  the  Church  was  suddenly  darken'd, 

As  if  by  a  passing  cloud. 

A  sound  as  of  a  tempest  rose. 

Though  the  day  was  calm  and  clear ; 

Intrepid  must  the  heart  have  been 

Which  did  not  then  feel  fear. 

In  the  sound  of  the  storm  came  the  dreadful  Form ; 
The  Church  then  darken'd  more, 
And  He  was  seen  erect  on  the  screen 
Over  the  Holy  Door. 

OKy-Ught  had  sicken'd  at  his  sight ; 

And  the  gloomy  Presence  threw 

A  shade  profound  over  all  around, 

Like  a  cheerless  twilight  hue. 

"  I  come  hither,"  said  the  Demon, 

**  For  my  Bondsman  Eleemon  ! 

Mine  is  he,  body  and  soul. 

See  an  men  I"  and  with  that  on  high 

He  held  the  open  scroll. 

The  Iktal  signature  appear'd 

To  all  the  multitude. 

Distinct  as  when  the  arcuned  pen 

Had  traced  it  with  fresh  blood. 

**  See  all  men  I"  Satan  cried  again, 

And  then  his  claim  pursued. 

**  I  ask  for  Justice  I    I  prefer 

An  equitable  suit ! 

I  appeal  to  the  Law,  and  the  case 

Admitteth  of  no  dispute. 

<*  If  there  be  justice  here. 
If  Law  have  place  in  Heaven, 

Award  upon  this  Bond 
Most  then  Ibr  me  he  given. 

M  What  to  my  rightftil  clahn, 

Basil,  canst  thou  gainsay, 

That  I  should  not  seise  the  Bondsman, 

And  carry  him  quick  away  7 

1  Satan  might  tasTe  been  reconciled  to  St.  Bastrs  profeulon 
if  be  had  oBdenfeood,  by  hli  fkctilty  of  lecond'Sight,  that  thb 


"  The  writing  is  confess'd  ; . . 
lio  plea  against  it  shown ; . . 

The  forfeiture  is  mine. 
And  now  I  take  my  own  1  ** 

•<  Hold  there !"  cried  Basil,  with  a  voice 

That  arrested  him  on  his  way. 

When  fh>m  the  screen  he  would  have  swoopt 

To  pounce  upon  his  prey ; 

M  Hold  there,  I  say !    Thou  canst  not  sue 

Upon  this  Bond  by  law  I 

A  sorry  legalist  were  he 

Who  could  not  in  thy  boasted  plea 

Detect  its  fiital  flaw. 

**  The  Deed  is  null,  for  it  was  framed 

With  fraudulent  intent ; 

A  thing  unlawfril  in  itself; 

A  wicked  instrument, . . . 

Not  to  be  pleaded  in  the  Courts. . . 

Sir  Fiend,  thy  cause  is  shent  I 

**  This  were  enough ;  but,  more  than  this, 

A  maxim,  as  thou  knowest,  it  is, 

Whereof  all  Laws  partake. 

That  no  one  may  of  his  own  wrong 

His  own  advantage  make. 

**  The  man,  thou  sayest,  thy  Bondsman  is ; 

Bfark  now,  how  stands  the  fiict  1 

Thou  hast  allow'd, . .  nay,  aided  him 

As  a  Freedman  to  contract 

A  marriage  with  this  Christian  woman  here, 

And  by  a  public  act. 

**  That  act  being  publicly  perform'd 
With  thy  frill  cognisance. 

Claim  to  him  as  thy  Bondsman  thou 
Canst  never  more  advance. 

**  For  when  they  solemnly  were  then 

United,  in  sight  of  Angels  and  men. 

The  matrimonial  band 

Gave  to  the  wife  a  right  in  him; 

And  we  on  this  might  stand. 

**  Thy  claim  upon  the  man  was  by 

Thy  silence  then  forsaken ;  • 
A  marriage  thus  by  thee  procured 

May  not  by  thee  be  shaken  ; 

And  thou,  O  Satan,  as  thou  seest. 

In  thine  own  snare  art  taken !" 

So  Basil  said,  and  paused  awhile  ; 

The  Arch-Flend  answer'd  not ; 

But  he  heaved  in  vexation 

A  sulphurous  sigh  for  the  Bishop's  vocation. 

And  thus  to  himself  he  thought ; 

**  The  Law  thy  calling  ought  to  have  been, 

With  thy  wit  so  ready,  and  tongue  so  tne  1 

To  prove  by  reason  in  reason's  despite. 

That  right  Is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right. 

And  white  is  black,  and  black  is  white, .  .  i 

What  a  loss  have  I  had  in  thee  I " 


which  It  ii  lometlme*  the  builnosi  of  alawy  ar  to  prore,  would 
one  day  be  the  duty  of  the  Romanists  to  brliewe.  If  their 
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*'  I  rest  not  here."  the  Saint  pursued ; 

M  Though  thou  In  this  mayest  see. 

That  in  the  meshes  of  thine  own  net 

I  could  entangle  thee  I 

•*  Fiend,  thou  thyself  didst  bring  about 

The  spousal  celebration. 

Which  link*d  them  by  the  nuptial  tie 

For  both  their  souls*  salvation. 

**  Thou  suiTeredst  them  before  high  Heaven 

With  solemn  rights  espoused  to  be; 

Then  and  for  evermore,  for  time 

And  for  eternity. 

**  That  tie  holds  good ;  those  rites 

Will  reach  their  whole  intent ; 

And  thou  of  his  salvation  wert 

Thyself  the  instrument 

**  And  now,  methlnks,  thou  seest  in  this 

A  higher  power  than  thine ; 

And  that  thy  ways  were  overruled. 

To  work  the  will  divine  !  ** 

With  rising  energy  he  spake. 

And  more  mig'estic  look  ; 
And  with  authoritative  hand 
Held  forth  the  Sacred  Book. 

Then  with  a  voice  of  power  he  said, 

"  The  Bond  is  null  and  void  ! 

It  is  nullified,  as  thou  knowest  well. 

By  a  Covenant  whose  strength  by  Hell 

Can  never  be  destroy'd  1 


church  were  to  tell  them  so.  No  leu  a  personage  than  St. 
IgnaMus  Lo7ola  has  asserted  this.  In  his  Extrcitia  SpirHmaUa^ 
the  ISih  or  the  Rules  which  are  laid  down  **  ad  sentleodum 
cum  Ecclesli,"  is  in  these  words  : 

"Deniquo,  ut  ipsi  Ecclesln  Catholic*  omnlno  unanimescoo- 
formesque  i imus,  n  quid,  quod  octUis  nostris  apporet  albmm^ 
nigrum  ilia  esse  d^fbuerit,  debemui  itidan,  quod  nigrum  mH, 
pronuntiare.  Indubitate  namque  credeodum  est,  eumdem  esse 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  ChristI,  et  Ecclesise  orthodosae,  sponsae 
ejus,  spirltum,  per  quem  gubemamur  ac  dlrigimur  ad  salu- 
tern ;  neque  alium  esse  Deum,  qui  olim  tradidlt  Decalogi 
priecepta,  et  qui  nunc  temporls  Eoclesiam  hierardiicam 
Instrait  atque  regit."— p.  141.    Antwerpic,  1635. 

Such  is  the  Implicit  obedience  enjoined  in  those  Spiritual 
Exercises,  of  which  Pope  Paul  III.  said  In  his  brief.  Sub  am- 
nuto  Ptseatoris,  **  omnia  et  singula  in  els  contenta,  ex  certA 
scientiA  nostri,  approbamus,  collaudamus.  ac  prasentis  scriptl 
patrocinlo  communimus."  The  Romanists  are  to  believe  that 
blacic  is  white  if  the  Roman  Church  tells  them  so :  morally 
and  politically  it  haa  often  told  them  so,  and  tkeyhmte  beiiewed 
and  actfd  accordtngfy. 

1  This  is  not  the  only  miracle  of  this  kind  recorded  of  St. 
Basil. 

**  There  was  a  certain  woman  of  noble  family,  and  bom  of 
rich  parents,  who  was  wholly  made  up  of  the  Tanltles  of  this 
world,  and  beyond  measure  arrogant  in  all  things ;  she,  be- 
coming a  widow,  wasted  her  substance  shamelrsaljr.  living  a 
loose  and  protUgate  life,  doing  none  of  those  things  which  are 
eojoined  by  the  Lord,  but  wallowing  like  a  swine  in  the  mire 
and  fllth  of  her  iniquities.  But  being  at  length  by  the  will 
of  God  brought  to  a  consideration  of  Iter  own  estate,  and  her 
mind  filled  with  consciousness  of  the  immeasurable  ofiiences 


**  The  Covenant  of  grvoe. 

That  greatest  work  of  Heaven, 

Which  whoso  claims  in  perfect  Ciith, 

His  sins  shall  be  forgiven. 

**  Were  they  as  scarlet  red 

They  should  be  white  as  wool ; 

This  is  the  AU-mlghty*^  Covenant, 

Whols  AU-merctfull 

••HbMhiisteraml! 

In  his  All-mighty  name 

To  this  repentant  sinner 

Ood*s  pardon  I  proclaim  I 

«« In  token  that  against  his  sod 

The  sin  shall  no  longer  stand. 

The  writing  is  eflkced,  whkh  there 

Thou  boldest  in  thy  hand ! 

**  Angels  that  are  in  bliss  above 
This  triumph  of  Redeeming  Love 

Will  witness,  and  rqotoe ; 

And  ye  shall  now  in  thcmder  hear 

Heaven*s  ratifying  voice !  ** 

A  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  pOe; 
The  Church  was  ftU*d  with  light 
And  when  the  flash  was  past,  the  Floid 
Had  vanished  from  their 


He  fled  as  he  came,  but  in  anger  and 
The  pardon  was  complete. 
And  the  impious  scroll  was  dropt,  a 
At£leemon*sfeeC.i 


which  the  had  committed,  she  called  to 
moltitiide  of  her  ilna,  and  bewailed  thcaa 
*  Woe  to  me  a  sinner,  how  shall  I  render 
multitude  of  my  sins  I    I  have  profanod  a  aptoHimt 
have  defiled  the  aoul  which  Inhablteth  this  body ! 
me,  woe  is  me  1  what  have  I  dooe !  what  hmk  beftlln  mm 
Shall  I  say,  Uke  the  HarioC  or  the  Pi*lka%  thrt  1  hs* 
sinned  ?    But  no  one  has  tloned  like  aw  I    Hov.  thm.  •>  *J 
I  be  aatored  that  God  will  reoelve  my  repoiuaetP*  «>• 
she  meditated  In  herself  upon  these  thiafs,  H«,  who  wk 
that  all  should  be  saved  and  brought  beck  Imd  ckt  w 
truth,  and  would  have  no  one  perish,  was  pkaaed  l»^"« 
unto  her  remembrance  all  the  sins  which  tkm  had  «mm*» 
fVom  her  youth  op.    And  she  set  dowa  la  wHtiag  tii  lam 
ofltocei,  even  all  that  she  had  comasltted  froas  h«  fomk  t 
this  her  elder  age :  and,  last  of  all,  she  eel 
and  hfdnotts  sin,  the  worst  of  all ;  and  haviaf 
folded  up  the  writing,  and  Casteocd  It  with  Uud,    AArr  a« 
having  waited  till  a  convenient  season,  wbm  holy 
accustomed  to  go  to  the  church  that  be  ailght  pny  i 
ran  b^ore  to  meet  htm,  and  threw  the  wrMng  as  Ma  9t^mi 
prostrated  herself  before  him.  aajrhif. "  O.  holy  am  ^  C«L 
haveoompassion  upon  me  a  sinner,  yea,  KhevUast  efs^iv-* 
The  moat  blessed  man  stopt  thereat,  and  aakod  af  h«  *  va»^ 
fore  she  thus  groaned  and  laaMated  :*  and  ili»  aaid  aaat  a-* 
*  Saint  of  God,  see  I  have  set  down  all  aqr  slaa  and  t^^v<^ 
In  this  writing,  and  I  have  folded  It,  and  Ihaicnod  h  waa  >!«' 
do  not  thou,  I  charge  thee,  opea   It.  bat  by  diy  pu— * 
prajers  blot  out  all  that  Is  writtca  tbeeHa.*    Than  ih*  r  • 
and  holy  Basil  held  up  the  writing,  and,  Iwill^  www 
Hnaven,  said,  *  O  Lord,  to  Thee  alone  aO  tha^ts*  ^  "  • 
woman  are  manifest !    Thou  hast  taken  away  cht  s»  < 
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:  the  vorld,  and  more  eaiily  mayest  thou  blot  out  thoM  of  this 
I  fingle  loul.  Before  tbee,  indeed,  all  our  offences  are  num- 
Ivred  ;  bat  thy  mercy  it  Infinite.*  Saying  thus,  he  went  into 
the  church,  holding  the  aforesaid  writing  in  hit  hand ;  and 
proetrating  himself  before  the  altar,  there  he  remained  through 
the  night,  and  on  the  morrow,  during  the  performance  of  ail 
the  masses  which  were  celebrated  there,  intreating  God  for 
this  woman's  sake.  And  when  she  came  to  him,  he  ga^e  her 
the  writing,  and  said  to  her,  *  Woman,  hast  thou  heard  that 
the  remission  of  stns  can  come  trom  God  alone  ? '  She  an- 
swered, *  Yea,  father  ;  and  therefore  have  I  supplicated  thee 
that  thoo  shonldst  intercede  with  that  most  merciful  God  in 
my  behalf.*  And  then  she  opened  the  writing,  and  found  that 
it  was  all  blotted  out,  save  only  that  the  one  great,  and  most 
heinous  sin,  still  remained  written  there.  But  she,  seeing 
that  tbis  great  sin  was  still  legible  as  before,  beat  her  breast 
and  began  to  bewail  herself,  and  falling  at  his  feet  again,  with 
many  tears  she  said,  *  Have  compassion  upon  me,  O  Servant 
of  the  Most  High,  and  as  thou  hast  once  exerted  thyself  in 
prayer  for  all  my  sins,  and  hast  prevailed,  so  now  intercede, 
as  thou  canst,  that  this  offence  also  may  be  blotted  out.* 
Therent  hcAj  Basil  wept  for  pity ;  and  he  said  unto  her, 
*  Wocnan.  arise  I  I  also  am  a  sinner,  and  have  myself  need  of 
ftjrgrveness.  He  who  hath  blotted  out  thus  much,  hath 
granted  thee  ronlssion  of  thy  sins  as  far  as  bath  to  Him 
■cemed  good  ;  and  God,  who  hath  taken  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  is  able  to  take  from  thee  this  remaining  sin  also ;  and 
if  thou  wlU  keep  his  commandments,  and  walk  in  his  ways, 
thou  ahalt  not  only  have  forgiveness,  but  wilt  also  become 
worth  J  of  glory.  But  go  thou  into  the  desert,  and  there 
thutt  wilt  And  a  holy  man,  who  is  well  known  to  all  the  holy 
fatbera,  and  who  Is  called  Ephrsem.  Give  thou  this  writing 
to  him,  and  be  will  Intercede  for  thee,  and  will  prevail  with 
the  Lord.' 

**  The  woman  then  commended  herself  to  the  holy  Bishop's 
praycrt.  and  hastened  away  into  the  desert,  and  performed  a 
long  joamey  therein.  She  came  to  the  great  and  wonderAil 
Hermit,  who  was  called  Bphrcm  by  name,  and  knocking  at 
his  door,  she  cried  aloud,  saying,  *  Have  compassion  on  me. 
Saint  of  Ood,  have  compassion  on  me  I  *  But  he,  having  been 
forewarned  in  spirit  concerning  the  errand  on  which  she 
cane.  repU«d  unto  her,  saying,  *  Woman,  depart,  for  I  also 
an  a  man  and  a  sinner,  standing  myself  In  need  of  an  inter- 
ttssor.'  Bol  she  held  oot  the  writing,  and  said,  *  The  holy 
ArcfabishopBasil  sent  me  to  thee,  that  thou  mightest  intercede 
for  me,  said  that  therethrough  the  sin  which  Is  written  herein 
might  tie  blotted  out.  The  other  many  sins  holy  Basil  hath 
Wocied  out  by  his  prayers :  Saint  of  God,  do  not  thou  think  It 
much  to  tntereede  with  the  Lord  for  me  for  this  one  sin, 
serittg  that  I  am  sent  unto  thee  to  that  end.*  But  that  confes- 
sor nade  answer,  *  No,  daughter !  Could  be  ot)tain  from  the 
Lord  the  rssnlsdon  of  so  many  other  sins,  and  cannot  he  In- 
tefcede  and  prerall  for  this  single  one  ?  Go  thy  way  back, 
therwfore,  and  tarry  not,  that  thou  mayest  find  him  before  his 
soul  be  defmited  from  his  body.*  Then  the  woman  commended 
iMraeir  to  the  holy  Confiessor  Ephnem,  and  returned  to 
Csnarea. 

**  But,  when  she  entered  that  city,  she  met  the  persons  who 
were  bearing  the  body  of  St.  Basil  to  burial ;  seeing  whtdi, 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  ground,  and  began  to  cry  aloud 
af^iaai  the  holy  man,  saying,  *  Woe  Is  me  a  sinner,  woe  is 
me  a  lost  wrcceh,  woe  Is  me  1  O  man  of  God,  thou  hast 
scot  aae  into  the  desert,  that  thou  mightest  be  rid  of  me,  and 
not  wearied  more;  and  behold  I  am  returned  from  my  bootless 
jooraey.  havmg  gone  over  so  great  a  way  in  vain  !  The  Lord 
God  aee  to  this  thing,  and  Judge  between  me  and  thee.  In- 


asmuch as  thou  couldeat  have  interceded  with  him  for  me, 
and  have  prevailed,  if  thou  hadst  not  sent  me  away  to  another.' 
Saying  this,  she  threw  the  writing  upon  the  bier  whereon  the 
body  of  holy  Basil  was  borne,  and  related  before  the  people 
all  that  passed  between  them.  One  of  the  clergy  then  desiring 
to  know  what  this  one  sin  was,  took  up  the  writing,  and 
opened  it,  and  found  that  It  was  clean  blotted  out:  whereupon 
he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  unto  the  woman,  and  said,  *  O 
woman,  there  is  nothing  written  herein !  Why  dost  thou 
consume  thyself  with  so  much  labour  and  sorrow,  not  knowing 
the  great  things  of  God  unto  thee  ward,  and  his  inscrutable 
mercies?*  Then  the  multitude  of  the  people,  seeing  this 
glorious  and  great  miracle,  glorified  God,  who  hath  such 
power,  that  he  remitteth  the  sins  of  all  who  are  living,  and 
giveth  grace  to  his  servants,  that  after  their  deceajie  they 
should  heal  all  sickness  and  all  infirmity :  and  iiath  given 
unto  them  power  for  remitting  all  sins  to  those  who  preserve 
a  right  faith  in  the  Lord,  continuing  In  good  works,  and 
glorifying  God  and  our  Lord  and  Saviour.'*— fftePo/ruiN, 
pp.  199, 160. 

"  In  the  days  of  the  blessed  Theodemir,  Bishop  of  Com- 
postella,  there  was  a  certain  Italian,  who  had  hardly  dared 
confess  to  his  own  Priest  and  Bishop  a  certain  enormous 
crime  which  he  had  formerly  committed.  His  Bishop  having 
heard  the  confession,  and  being  struck  with  astonishment  and 
horror  at  so  great  an  office,  dared  not  appoint  what  penance 
he  should  perform.  Nevertheless,  being  moved  with  com- 
passion, he  sent  the  sinner  with  a  schedule,  in  which  the 
oflbnce  was  written,  to  the  Church  of  Santiago  at  Compostella, 
enjoining  him  that  he  should,  with  his  whole  heart,  implore 
the  aid  of  the  blessed  Apostle,  and  submit  himself  to  the 
sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  that  Apostolical  Church.  He  there- 
fore without  delay  went  to  Santiago  In  Gallcia,  and  there 
placed  the  schedule,  which  contained  the  statement  of  his 
crime,  upon  the  venerable  altar,  repenting  that  he  had  com. 
mltted  so  great  a  sin,  and  intreating  forgiveness,  with  tears 
and  sobs,  from  God  and  the  Apostle.  This  was  on  Santiago's 
Day,  being  the  eighth  of  the  Kalends  of  August,  and  at 
the  first  hour. 

"  When  the  blessed  Theodemir,  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Com- 
postella, came  attired  in  his  pontificals  to  sing  mass  at  the  altar 
that  day  at  the  third  hour,  he  found  the  schedule  under  the 
covering  of  the  altar,  and  demanded  forthwith,  wherefore,  and 
by  whom  it  had  been  placed  there.  The  Penitent  upon  this 
came  forward,  and  on  his  knees  declared,  with  many  tears, 
before  all  the  people,  the  crime  which  he  had  committed,  and 
the  injunctions  which  had  been  laid  on  him  by  his  own  Bishop. 
The  holy  Bishop  then  opened  the  schedule,  and  found  nothing 
written  therein ;  it  appeared  as  if  no  letters  had  ever  been 
Inscribed  there.  A  marvellous  thing,  and  an  exceeding  Joy, 
for  which  great  praise  and  glory  were  incontinently  rendered 
to  God  and  the  Apostle,  the  people  all  singing,  *  This  Is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  Is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  :  *  The  holy 
Bishop  then  of  a  truth  believing  that  the  penitent  had  ob- 
tained forgiveness  wlthGod  through  the  merits  of  the  Apostle, 
would  impose  upon  him  no  other  penance  for  the  crime  which 
he  had  committed,  except  that  of  keeping  Friday  as  a  fast 
from  that  time  forth,  and  having  absolved  him  from  all  his 
other  sins,  he  dismissed  him  to  his  own  country.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  If  any  one  shall  truly  repent,  and  going 
fyom  distant  countries  to  Gallda,  shall  there,  with  his  whole 
heart,  Intreat  pardon  from  God,  and  pray  for  the  aid  of  the 
blessed  Santiago,  the  record  of  his  misdeeds  shall,  without  all 
doubt,  be  blotted  out  for  ever."— ifcta  8S.  Jul,  t.  vL  p.  4A. 

There  Is  a  miracle  of  the  same  kind  related  of  St.  Antonio, 
. .  and  probably  many  other  examples  might  be  found. 
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THE  PILGRIM  TO  C0MP08TELLA; 

BEING  THE  LEGEND  OF  A  COCK  AND  A  HEN, 

TO  THE  HONOUR  AND  OLOaT  OP 

SANTIAGO. 


A    CHRISTMAS  TALE. 


"Bet  simauJkUti  Med  quid  mikijimgere  prodett.** 

09id,  Met.  &Iii.  T.  9SS. 

**  Hear  also  no  lean  story  of  thein  I  "'^Lighifoot, 


Thi  Legend  (for  a  fenuine  Legeod  It  li)  which  hai  been 
made  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  Ballad,  is  related  bj  Bishop 
Patrick  In  his  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  (cIl  xxxt.  pp.  430 
^434.)  Udal  ap  Rhys  relates  It  In  his  Tour  through  Spain 
and  Portugal,  (pp.  35—38.)  Both  these  writers  refer  to 
Lucius  Harineus  Siculus  as  their  authority.  And  it  is  told 
also  in  the  Journal  du  Voyage  ^Bspagnef  (Paris,  1A69,)  by 
a  ComeHler  who  was  attached  to  the  French  Embassy  in 
that  country,  (p.  IS.) 

The  story  may  likewise  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sandormm.  A 
duplicate  of  the  principal  miracle  occurs  in  the  third  Tolume 
for  the  month  of  May,  (die  ISA,  p.  171.).  and  is  there  as. 
cribed  to  S.  Domingo  de  la  Calaada,  the  author,  Luis  de 
la  Vega,  contending,  that  both  relations  are  to  be  received 
as  true,  the  Bollandist  (Henscbenius)  contrariwise  opining 
that  they  are  distinct  miracles,  but  leaving  the  reader  ne. 
vertbelets  to  determine  freely  for  himself  "  utrum  Id  malit, 
an  vero  credere  velit,  unicum  dumtaxat  esse  quod  sub 
quadam  drcumstantlarum  varietate  refertur  ut  gemlnum." 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  same  work,  for  the  month  of  July, 
(die  25A,)  the  legend  of  the  Pilgrim  is  twice  told,  once 
(p.  46.)  as  occurring  to  a  native  of  Utrecht,  (Csesariut 
Heisterbachensls  is  the  authority,)  once  as  having  belallen 
a  German  at  Thoulouse  (p.  50.) ;  the  latter  story  is  In  the 
collection  of  Santiago's  miracles,  which  Pope  Callxtus  II. 
Is  said  to  have  compiled.  The  extract  from  Ludus  Mari- 
neus  Siculus  may  also  be  seen  there.  It  Is  here  annexed 
as  it  stands  in  the  fifth  book  of  that  author's  work,  J>e  Rebut 
Hitpanue  memortMUbut. 

'*  In  antiqulksimi  clvltate  quam  Sancti  Domlnid  Caldatensis 
vulgus  appetlat,  gallum  vidimus  et  galUnam,  qui  dum  vlx- 
erunt,  cujus  colorls  ftilisent  ignoramus:  posteavero  cum 
JugulatI  fulssent  et  assi,  candldissimi  revlxerunt,  magnam 
Dei  potentlam  summumque  mlraculum  referentes.  CtUus 
rei  Veritas  et  ratio  sic  se  habet.  VIr  quidam  probus  et 
amicus  Dei,  et  uxor  ejus,  optima  mulier,  cum  Alio  adole- 
fcentulo  magnse  probltatis,  ad  Sanctum  Jacobum  Compo- 
stpllam  proficisceotes.  in  banc  urbem  itineris  labora  defessi 
ingrediuntur,  et  quiescendi  gratil  restiterunt  in  domo 
ct^usdam  qui  adultam  fiUam  habebat.  Qusb  cum  adolescen* 
tem  pulchrA  facie  vldlsset,  ejus  amore  capta  est.  Et  cum 
juvenis  ab  ea  requisitus  atque  vexatus,  ^us  voto  repug- 
nasset,  amorem  convertit  in  odium,  et  el  nocere  cuplens. 
tempore  quo  dlscedere  volebant  ejus  cucuUo  crateram  sui 
patris  clam  reposuit.  Cumquepcregrinimanedlscessissent, 
exclamavit  puella  coram  parentlbus  crateram  sibi  Aiisse  sub- 
reptam.  Quod  audicns  Pretor  satellites  confestim  misit,  ut 


«  curt..* 


peregrinoi  reduoerent.  Qui  cum  veolnent,  poeHa  uunsut  < 

soeleris  acoessit  ad  juvenem  et 

Quapropter  comperto  deli^o,  juvenis  in  i 

iniquA  sententiA  et  sine  cttlp4  laqueo 

rique  parentes  cum  filium  deploraasent,  postcn 

Compostellam  pervenerunt.  Ubi  s«>ltttis  votla  ci  Dee  wrm.  :* 

agentes  subinde  redeuntes  ad  locum  perrcttcrwit  ^^  f  -.. 

erat  suspensos,  et  mater  mnltis  perftun  lacryvie  ad  fit  a 

acoeasit,  multihn  detnadente  martte. 

spiceret,  dixit  et  fillos,  *  Ualer  men  noli 

enim  vivus  sum,  quoniam  Virgo  Dei 

Jacobus  me  sustinent  et  lervaot  Ineolt 

sima  natar  ad  judtccm  qoi  bm  Uhd  i 

me  vivere  propter  innooeotlaa  mean 

tibique  restituat.'    Properat  soliciU 

gaudlo  Hens  uberius,  Prsetorcm  oonvnait  la 

tem,  qui   gallum  et  galUnam 

*  Pr»tor,  inquit.  Alius  meos  vivlt ;  jobe  aolvi* 

Quod  cum  audlssct.  Pralor,  cxistimana 

propter  amorem  matemum  somniasae, 

'  Quid  hoc  est,  bona  muUcr  ?  Ne  UUmxU  I  sk  fwm  wn  t 

Alius  tttus,  ut  vivunt  h«  avea  I '  Bt  vis  hoc 

gallus  et  galUna  saltaverunt  in 

cantavit.    Quod  cum  Prstor  vidtasci 

egreditur,  vocat  sacerdotee  et  dvca,  proAdaeoatv  aA 

venom  sufpensum :  et  InvcDeront  i 
tantera,  et  parentlbus  restitumi  s  < 
capinnt  et  galUnam,  et  in 
iolemnltate.  Qua  ibi  daiita  res  adairaMlea  e(  Dm 
tiam  teatiAcantes  observantur,  uM  ■aiHannto  vtvwnc ; 
enim  tarmlnum  Dcus  UUs  instltnlti  «t  in  l^i 
antequam  moHantur  jmllum  ralinqiranc  et  poUaB  aa  i 
at  magnitttdlnls ;  et  hoc  At  in  cA 
tennlo.  Magus  quoque  admiratiools  est,  q«od 
banc  urbens  transeuntea  pei  ^i  ini,  qui  sml 
galli  hiUus  et  gallinss  phmam  capiuot,  at 
pluuMs  deAdunt.    Hoc  ego  testor,  pfpptama  ^i 
interftii,  plumamquemeconfero.*'— J 
Ser^loret,  t.  if.  p.  80ft. 
Luis  de  la  Vega  agrees  with  Harlneaa  Skolai  ka  ab  iw 
particulars  of  this  perpetoal  miracle,  exc«^  the  ha^r . 
'*  sed  scriptorem  ilium  Actioola  argnit,  qimd 
mas  galli  et  gallinv,  qost  quotldle  peretftols  lOae 
tibus    distribnuntur,    prodigtoee    ■nilllplfearl : 
autem  tamquam  testis  oculatua,  In  cA  eodwtA 
esse  quemdam  clericum,  qui  plomas   iUaa 
peregrinls  distriboit ;  at  ncgat  eoatinuiua 
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miracolaiii  k  Ifarineo  Sicalo  tarn  coDfldenter  •iMitum,  lo 
eA  orbe  vld«rl,  aut  patrarL  M ultU  Umen  probare  nlUtur 
rrliqua  oamU  prodl^  csae  rera,  testaturque  ad  perpe- 
toasa  rel  meaaorUm  ia  aaperiori  ecclaato  parte  omiilam 
oculia  exponi  idem  patibalnm, in;quo  peregrloiu  iofpentiu 
fait."— ifcAi  StmeUtrum,  Jul.  t.  vi.  p.  46. 


PRELUDE. 


•■  Till  us  t  story,  old  Bobln  Gray  I 

This  merry  Christmas  time ; 

We  are  all  in  our  glory,  so  tell  us  a  story, 

Either  in  prose,  or  in  rhyme. 

**  Open  your  budget,  old  Robin  Gray  t 

We  Tery  well  know  it  is  ftdl ; 

Come  1  oat  with  a  murder, . .  a  Goblin, . .  a  Ghost, 

Or  a  tale  of  a  Cock  and  a  Bull  1'* 

«  I  haTe  no  tale  of  a  Cock  and  a  Bull, 

My  good  little  women  and  men ; 

But  *t  will  do  as  well,  perhaps,  if  I  tell 

A  tale  of  a  Cock  and  a  Hen." 


INTRODUCTION. 

Toe  have  all  of  you  heard  of  St  James  for  Spain 

As  one  of  the  Champions  Seven, 

Who,  having  been  good  Knights  on  Earth, 

Became  Hermits,  and  Saints  in  Heaven. 


*  TiM  naarble  ship  I  hare  not  found  any  where  except  in 
G«d4ea,  who  roost  liare  foond  it  In  tome  Tenion  of  the  legend 
vhkrh  baa  not  fallen  Into  my  bands.  But  that  the  ship  was 
made  of  nartde  I  believe  to  be  quite  aa  true  aa  any  other  part 
of  tb«  legend  of  Santiago. . .  Whether  of  marble  or  not.  It  was 
a  miraciiloaa  ship  which,  wkhoot  oan  or  lalls.  performed  the 
vojaire  froca  Joppa  to  Iria  Flava,  now  El  Padron,  In  Galida, 
ia  arvcn  days. 

CUsakal  tebka  were  atOl  so  passable  when  the  HittoHa 
Cl  w|iin  sirfanir  vas  written,  that  the  safe  passage  of  this  ship 
9m>  tite  Sjrtct,  and  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  is  ascribed 
to  tbc  preaidlBg  hand  of  ProTidence — EipaKa  Sagrada, 
t.  XX.  p.  6. 

'  Mow  the  body  came  to  leave  Its  head  behind  Is  a  circum- 
itance  wUch  lias  not  been  accounted  for :  and  yet  it  requlree 
exflonatjoo,  becaose  we  are  assured  that  Santiago  took  par- 
tktilar  care  not  to  pert  with  his  head,  when  It  was  cut  off. 

**  At  tko  OMiment,*'  says  the  Annalist  of  Galicia, "  when  the 
rnsel  cxecoCtoner  serered  fhnn  its  neck  the  precious  head  of 
the  aacred  Apostle,  the  body  miraculously  raised  iU  hands 
and  coofbt  It,  and  lo  that  posture  it  continued  till  night. 
Tike  astenislMd  Jews  attempted  lo  separate  it,  but  in  vafai ; 
Cor  Dpoa  touching  the  venerable  corpse  their  arms  became 
cold,  aa  if  frosca,  and  they  remained  without  the  use  of  them.'* 
A  GolMe,  por  Ei  Doctor  D.  FroMcUeo  Jiawier 
4e  tm  Bmtrta  jf  Vega.   Santiago,  1733. 

**  Cortada  la  cabesa  no  dio  en  tierra. 

Que  por  virtud  de  Dios,  el  con  las  manos. 
Antes  que  cayga  al  suelo  ii  si  la  afierra. 
Que  no  poedcn  quitarsela  Qranos." 
CkriMioml  4€  Meta :  El  Patro»  de  EspoKa,  (.  6% 

Perhaps  bis  companions  dropped  It  on  their  way  to  the 
coast,  far  the  poet  tells  us  they  travelled  In  the  dark,  and  In  a 
hurry  :  — 


Their  history  once  was  in  good  repute, 

And  so  it  ought  to  be  still ; 

Little  Mends,  I  dare  say  you  have  read  it : 

And  if  not,  why  I  hope  you  wilL 

Of  this  St  James  that  book  proclaims 

Great  actions  manifold. 

But  more  amasing  are  the  things 

Which  of  him  in  Spain  are  told. 

How  once  a  ship  of  marble  made,i 

Came  sailing  o'er  the  sea. 

Wherein  his  headless  corpse  was  laid,^ 

Perfumed  with  sanctity. 

And  how,  though  then  he  had  no  head. 

He  afterwards  had  two,' 

Which  both  work'd  miracles  so  well, 

That  it  was  not  possible  to  tell 

The  folae  one  ftom  the  true.^ 

And  how  he  used  to  fight  the  Moon,^ 
Upon  a  milk-white  charger : 

Large  tales  of  him  the  Spaniards  tell, 
Munchausen  tells  no  larger. 

But  in  their  cause  of  latter  years 

He  has  not  been  so  hearty ; 

For  that  he  never  struck  a  stroke  is  plain. 

When  our  Duke,  in  many  a  hard  campaign. 

Beat  the  French  armies  out  of  Spain, 

And  conquer'd  Buonaparte. 


**  Cabiertos  de  la  nocbe  con  el  manto 
Sin  que  ningun  contrario  los  impida, 
Mas  presto  que  si  fneran  C  galope, 
Llevan  tH  cuerpo  i  la  eluded  de  Jope." 

lb.  r.  65. 

But  according  to  the  Historia  Compottetama,  (BspaHa,  Sa- 
grada,  t.  xx.  p.  6.)  there  is  the  testimony  of  Pope  St.  Leo, 
that  the  original  head  came  with  the  body. 

'  This  is  a  small  allowance,  and  roust  be  understood  with 
reference  to  the  two  most  authentic  ones  in  that  part  of  the 
world, . .  that  at  Braga,  and  one  of  the  two  at  Compostella. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  Saints  to  be  polycephalous  ;  and 
Santiago  Is  almost  as  great  a  pluralist  In  heads  as  St.  John 
the  Baptist  has  been  made  by  the  dealers  in  relics.  There 
are  some  half  dosen  beads,  and  almost  as  many  whole  bodies 
ascribed  to  him,  .  .  all  In  good  odour,  all  having  worked 
miracles,  and  all,  beyond  a  doubt,  equally  authentic. 

*  Whereby,  my  little  friends,  we  see 

That  an  original  may  sometimes  be 
No  better  than  its  fac-simile ; 
A  useful  truth  I  trow. 
Which  picture-buyers  wo'n't  believe. 
But  which  picture-dealers  know 

Young  Connolueurs  who  will  be  I 

Remember  I  say  this, . . 

For  your  benefit  hereafter, . . 

In  a  parenthesis. 

And  not  to  interrupt 

The  order  of  narration. 

This  warning  shall  be  printed 

By  way  of  annotation. 

>  Most  appropriately  therefore,  according  to  P.  Santel,  was 
he  called  Boanerges :  — 
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Tet  still  tbey  worship  him  in  Spain, 

And  believe  in  him  with  might  and  main  :i 

Santiago  there  they  call  him  ;* 

And  if  any  one  there  should  doubt  these  tales, 

TheyVe  an  Inquisition  to  maul  bim.^  * 


**  Contpldtur  media  cataphractui  In  aer«  ductor, 
Qui  dedit  in  trepidam  borbara  castra  ftigam. 
Tarn  cito  tarn  iralidc  cur  terga  deden  phalanges  ? 
Nimirum  Tonitru  Fillut  iiU  patrat." 

Annus  Sacer  PoeUeutt  vol.  il.  p.  32. 

.  .  .  **  alendo  ac£  en  Bapafia  Duestro  amparo  y  defeoia  en  las 
guerrat,  inereci6  con  raaon  eate  uombre :  paes  mas  ferox  que 
trueno  ni  rayo  espantaba,  conftmdla  y  deibarataba  loa  grandes 
exerdtos  de  loi  Moros." — MonUes,  Coromea  Gen.  de  £*• 
paHCt  1.  ix.  c.  tU.  S  4* 

"  Vltoria  Eipafla.  vitoria, 
que  tienet  en  tu  defensa, 
ono  de  los  Dose  Pares ; 
mas  no  de  nacion  Frances^ 
Hijo  es  tuyo.  y  tantot  mata, 
que  parece  que  su  fUersa 
excede  A  la  de  la  muerta 
quando  mas  furiosa  y  presta.*' 

Ledetma,  Conceptoi  EtpiriUudat  p.  MS. 

The  Spanish  Clergy  had  a  powerful  motive  for  propagating 
these  fables ;  their  PriviUgio  de  los  vofos  being  one  of  the 
most  gainful,  as  well  as  most  impudent  forgeries,  that  ever 
was  committed. 

**  The  two  sons  of  Zebedee  manifested,**  says  Morales, 
**  thetr  courage  and  great  heart,  and  the  faith  which  was 
strengthening  in  them,  by  their  esgemets  to  revenge  the  in- 
jury done  to  their  kinsman  and  master  when  the  Samaritans 
would  not  receive  him  into  their  city.  Then  Santiago  and 
St.  John  distinguished  themselves  tnm  the  other  Apostles, 
by  coming  forward,  and  saying  to  our  Saviour,  *  Lord,  wilt 
thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  Heaven  and 
consume  them  ? '  It  seems  as  If  (according  to  the  CastlUan 
proverb  concerning  kinsmen)  their  blood  boiled  In  them  to 
kill  and  to  destroy,  because  of  the  part  which  they  had  in  bis. 
But  be  not  In  such  haste,  O  glorious  Apostle  Santiago,  to 
■bed  the  blood  of  others  for  Christ  your  cousin- german !  Il 
will  not  be  long  before  you  will  give  it  to  him,  and  for  him 
will  give  all  your  own.  Let  him  first  shed  his  for  you,  that, 
when  yours  shall  be  mingled  with  it  by  another  new  tie  of 
spiritual  relationship,  and  by  a  new  (Hendship  in  martyrdom, 
it  shall  be  more  esteemed  by  him,  and  held  in  great  account. 
Let  the  debt  be  well  made  out,  that  the  payment  may  be  the 
more  due.  Let  the  benefit  be  completed,  that  you  may  make 
the  recompense  under  greater  obligation,  and  with  more  wiU. 
Then  will  It  be  worth  more,  and  manifest  more  gratitude. 
Learn  meantime  from  your  Master,  that  love  is  not  shown  in 
kllhng  and  destroying  the  souls  of  others  for  the  beloved, 
but  in  mortifying  and  offering  your  own  to  death.  This, 
which  is  the  hdght  and  perfection  of  love,  your  Master  will 
teach  you,  and  thenceforth  you  will  not  content  yourself  with 
anything  less.  And  if  you  are  desirous,  for  Christ's  sake,  to 
smite  and  slay  his  enemies,  have  patience  awhile,  fierce 
Saint  \  {Santo  ferot.)  There  will  come  a  time  when  yoa 
shall  wage  war  fur  your  Master,  sword  in  hand,  and  in  your 
person  shall  slaughter  myriads  and  myriads  of  Moors,  his 
wicked  enemies  ! "  —  Coronictt  General  de  £jp«ila,  1.  Ix. 
c.  vll.  i  8. 

An  old  hymn,  which  was  formerly  used  in  the  service  of  his 
day,  likens  this  Apostle  to  ...  a  Lion's  whelp  I 

**  Eledus  hie  Apostolus, 
Decorus  et  amablUs, 


At  CompostcUa  in  his  Chmdi 
His  body  and  one  bead 
Have  been  for  some  eight  bimdzed 
By  Pilgrims  visited. « 


Velot  Leools  catnhis 
Vidt  bdia  certaminis. 


.«     M 


"  Thirty-eight  visible  appearances,'*  says  the  Padre  Mm  <* 
Fray  Felipe  de  la  Gandara.  Chronicler  General  of  the  Ki  •• 
dom  of  Gallda, .  .  **  thirty-elght  visible 
many  dillbrent  battles,  aiding  and  Cavonriaf  the 
are  recounted  by  the  very  learned  Don  Migorl  Eroe  Gi 
in  his  most  erudite  and  laborious  work  i^ob  the 
Santiago  in  Spain  ;  fh>m  which  work  the 
Doctor  Don  Antonio  Calderon  has  collecAed  them  in  bu  b(w « 
upon  the  Excellendes  of  this  ApoaUe.  And  I  koU  e  f 
certain  that  hii  appearances  have  been  many 
in  every  victory,  which  tlie  Spaniards  ham 
thdr  enemies,  this  their  Great  Captahi  has  been  prcMs:  •  v 
his  fkvour  and  intereessioo." — Jrmtu  t  Tfiwsfm  det  Jtevm. 
de  GaliCia,  p.  648. 

The  Chronlsta  General  proceeds  to  say  that  Galkaa  mms  "• 
espedally  proud  of  Its  part  in  all  tbcae  viitMsies,  tba>iJi 
having  publicly  prided  himself  upon  hia  mnnertksi  wai.  •>■ 
kingdom ;  for  being  asked  in  battle  ooee,  who  and  vhsc  kr 
was  (being  a  stranger),  he  replied.  **  I  am  a  Soldtar.  a  E  «- 
man  of  the  Eternal  King,  a  Cttisen  and  InhatataK  oTC^- 
postdla,  and  my  name  is  James."  For  this  toet  the  Chwa* 
cler  assures  us  that  a  book  of  manuscript  siinw  pr^rtws 
in  Paris  three  centuries  before  his  time  1^  a  Flaw  In  aa  frM 
is  suflldent  authority  :  **  es  vallcnte  autoridad  1  "^  ^^m  » 
Triwufbs  dH  Reino  de  GaUda,  p.  649. 

1  ..."calamodescrihivix  potest,  ant  vertdecapiteLqawt* 
in  Jaoobum  Apostolum  HIspisDl  amore  fiiatnr,  qnsM  nv- 
pletatis  sensu  festos  ilUus  dies  et  SBemoriam  calekesnc;  ^  ^~ 
se  snaque  omnia  illius  lldd  et  cUentcl*< 
auspidtobelllcas  expedltlones  sosdpere  et  < 
JaoobI  nomine  quasi  tesseri  sa  mlliles  iOinaeBM 
Com  pugnara  ineont,  ut  sibi  anlmos  teoaat  et  hiKlr*  tw 
roren  incutlant,  in  primi,  qu«  vchen 
pressione,  illam  voeem  Intooant,  ffewftf  Jaeake.  snr  A» 
pamia,  hoc  est,  8aiUiagOt  derrm  flng 
Sacramento  addlcunt ;  et  iUustrisslmo  Bqaltnaa  Ovdme  >» 
oobi  nomine  Instituto,  elusque  auminl 
Catholicus  Magnus  Magistcr  et  Rector  eat;  eji 
dedicant  et  legibus  adstriagunt,  at  nslUaa 
alium  Sanctum  Patronum  geotis  clarion 
panicse  erga  Jaeobum  amoris  et  raliglonla 
verd  bene  respondeat  bvic  amori  at  piatatt 
et  soUdtudine  Patris  et  Patrooi,  ex  rebus  A 
ejus  aniilio,  praclarft  geitis,  satis  cnittai 
pania,  tum  In  utrAqoe,  ad  orientam  et 
India,  Hispanorum  et  Lusltanoram  anals 
operA  et  industrlA  ubique  looorum  propagatA  CI 
glone."-.i>.  AfU.  Maeeda,  DM  Thietmm  Orim 
p.  S9B. 

<  **  The  true  name  of  this  Salot,**  says . 
"  was  Jacobo  (that  is,  according  to  the 
with  little  dlflbrence  from  that  of  the 
greater  is  that  which  we  Spaniards  have  i 
word  little  by  Uttie,  till  it  has  bccon 
which  we  now  use.    From  Santo  Jatoho  we 
we  commonly  do  with  proper  names,  and  srti  Saaae  J* 
We  dipt  It  again  after  thto  abbrvetetaw  and  W  tak.-4 
away  one  letter,  and  chaagtag  another.  smAs  It  tola  S^sa^ 
The  alteration  did  not  stop  ban ;  botbeeaase  T^ew  TU. 
by  itself  did  not  sound  distinctly  and  weO,  we  bs«M  team,  s 
Diafo,  as  may  be  seen  la  Spanish  wntl^  eT  cvwer 


*  For  notes  >  and  «,  see  tha  two  IbUowIng  pages. 
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Old  MORS  ndgbt  there  be  clean  rubb'd  off, 

And  tickets  there  were  given 

To  dear  all  toll  gates  on  the  way 

Between  the  Chorchyard  and  Heaven. 

bandird  yean  old.  At  last,  having  paued  throngb  all  theie 
mutations,  w«  rested  with  Diego  for  the  ordinary  name,  re- 
Mrring  that  of  Santiago  when  we  speak  of  the  Saint/*—  Co- 
ramiea  Gttunl  de  EspoMa,  1.  ix.  c.  Til.  f  9. 

Flares  pursues  the  corruption  further :  "  nombrandole  por 
Is  Toz  Latlna  Jaoobus  Apostolut,  con  abreriadon  j  vnlgaridad 
Jacobo  Apottoio,  6  Giacomo  Pottoht  6  Jiae  Apotlol"  —  Bs- 
paKa  Sagrada,  t.  six.  p.  71. 

It  has  not  been  explained  how  Jack  in  this  country  was 
transferred  from  James  to  John. 

The  Prior  Cayrasco  de  Figueroa  assures  us  that  St.  James 
vaa  a  gentleman,  his  father  Zebedee  being 

**  Varon  de  flustre  sangre  j  Galileo, 
Puesto  que  usara  el  arte  piscatoria. 
Que  cntoooes  no  era  illicito,  ni  feo, 
Ni  aora  en  muchas  partes  mmios  gloria, 
la  gente  principal  tener  oflcio, 
O  por  su  menester,  6  su  exercido." 

-    Templo  MUUante^  p.  111.  p.  83. 

XOTaies  also  takes  some  pains  to  establish  this  point.  Zebe. 
dee,  he  assures  us,  **  era  hombre  principal,  sefior  de  un  navio, 
C'lo  que  segula  la  pesca : "  and  it  Is  clear,  he  says,  **  como 
p«lre  y  hljos  segulan  este  trato  de  la  pesqueria  honradamente, 
mas  como  sefiores  que  como  oflciales  I  **—  Conmica  Gen.  tf« 
Espa»a,  I.  ix.  c.  vli.  f  3. 

'  L'nder  the  dominion  of  that  atrocious  Tribunal  Ambroslo 
de  Morales  might  truly  say,  "no  one  will  dare  deny  that  the 
Vidy  of  the  glorious  Apostle  is  In  the  city  which  is  named 
aftrr  blm,  and  that  it  was  brought  thither,  and  afterwards 
dijcoTcred  there  by  the  great  miracles,"  .  .  of  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  giv«  an  account.  **  People  hare  been  burnt  for  less,*' 
. .  as  a  CeHow  at  Leeds  said  the  other  day  of  a  woman  whom 
he  nupected  of  bewitching  him. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  au- 
thors have  boasted  with  greater  complacency  and  pleasure 
tbtfi  of  the  said  Inquisition.  A  notable  example  of  this  is 
alTurded  in  the  fidlowlng  passage  from  the  TemjOo  Militante^ 
Ftot  Samtorum^  y  Triumpkos  de  atu  Firtudes,  by  D.  Barto- 
lome  Cayrasco  de  Figueroa,  Prior  and  Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
Churdh  of  Grand  Canary.    (Lisbon,  1613.) 

**  Oloriosa  Espaila, 

Annqne  de  mucho  puedes  gloriarte, 
Ko  rst£  en  esso  el  ralor  que  te  acompafla, 
Sioo  en  tener  la  T6  por  estandarte : 
Por  esta  la  proTinda  mas  estrafla, 

Y  todo  el  orbe  teme  de  enojarte ; 

Por  esta  de  tu  nombre  tiembla  el  mundo 

Y  el  caremoso  Tartaro  proAmdo. 

**  Agradecelo  fi  Dios  de  cuya  mano 
Procede  toda  gracia,  toda  gloria ; 

Y  despues  del  al  Principe  Christiano, 
Phillpo  digno  de  Immortal  memoria : 
Porque  con  su  goriemo  soberano, 
Con  su  justlcia,  y  su  piedad  notorla, 
Estas  assegurada,  y  defendida, 

De  todos  los  peligros  desta  Tida. 

**  Este  gran  Rey  decora  lu  terreno 
Cod  veynte  y  do*  iostgnes  fortalexas, 
Cuyos  ftiertes  Alcaydes  ponen  freno 
A  todaa  las  tartaricas  braresas : 

Y  con  temor  del  malo,  honor  del  bueno, 
Castlgan  las  malidas,  y  simplesas 

De  hereticas  palabras  y  opiniones, 
<|De  son  las  reynte  y  dos  Inquislci<mes. 


Some  went  for  payment  of  a  vow 

In  time  of  trouble  made ; 

And  some  who  found  that  pilgrimage 

Was  a  pleasant  sort  of  trade. 

**  De  la  Imperial  Toledo  es  la  priroera ; 
De  hi  Real  SevUla  la  segunda, 
De  Cordora  la  ilustre  la  tercera. 
La  quarta  de  Granada  la  fecunda : 
Tambien  en  Calahorra  la  randera 
De  la  sagrada  Inqulsicion  se  funda, 

Y  margarltas  son  desta  corona, 
Zaragoia,  Valencia,  Barcelona. 

*'  Tambien  Valladolid  aventa}ada: 
Despues  del  gran  incendio,  en  edifldo ; 
Cuenca,  Murda,  Llerena  celebrada 
En  mucha  antiguedad  del  Santo  Ofldo: 
En  Galida  assi  mismo  esta  flindada 
Torre  deste  santisiimo  exercido. 
En  Erora,  en  Coimbra,  en  Ulisipo, 
Que  ya  la  Lusltania  es  de  Phillpo. 

**  Tsmblen  Sidlia  en  esU  rlva  pefla 
De  la  importante  Inquislcion  estrira ; 

Y  Gran  Canarla  en  publica  reseSa 
Los  adrersarios  de  la  Fe  derriba : 
Las  Islas  de  Hallorca  y  de  Cerdefla, 

Y  el  gran  Reyno  que  fue  de  Ataballpa, 

Y  la  postrera  desta  heroyca  suma 
Es  la  cludad  que  fue  de  Motesuma. 

'*  Sobre  estas  fortalezas  de  Importancia 
Esta  la  general  torre  suprema, 
Fundada  sobre  altissima  constancia, 
Cubierta  de  Catolica  diadema : 
De  cuya  soberana  Tigilancia, 
Resplendeciente  lux,  rirtud  estrema, 
Procede  t  las  demas,  la  fuersa,  el  brio, 
El  Christiano  ralor,  el  poderio. 

"  Estes  pues  son  los  celebres  Castillos, 
De  la  F^  rerdaderos  defensores. 
Que  con  habitos  roxos  y  amarillos, 
Castigan  los  beretycos  errores : 

Y  k  los  pechos  Catolicos  seniillos, 
De  la  verdad  Christiana  seladores, 
Les  dan  el  Justo  premio,  honor  devido, 
De  la  Tirtud  heroyca  mereddo.'* 

The  Poet  proceeds  to  eulogise  Santiago  as  having  been  the 
founder  in  Spain  of  that  faith  for  the  defence  and  promotion 
of  which  these  two-and-twenty  Castles  were  erected. 

"  Pues  ii  en  el  mundo  es  digno  de  memoria 
El  fundador  de  una  dudad  terrena ; 

Y  luego  es  celebrada  en  larga  historia 
El  inTentor  de  alguna  o>sa  buena. 

Que  premio  le  daras  ?  que  honor  ?  que  gloria  ? 
Felice  Espafla,  de  virtudes  llena, 
Al  que  fue  de  la  F6  que  aqul  reflero. 
En  tus  Provincias  fundador  primero  ? 

**  Raxon  seri,  que  su  memoria  sea 
En  todo  tu  distrito  etemizada, 

Y  que  en  aqueste  Santoral  se  lea 
(Aunque  con  debil  pluma)  celebrada : 
Pues  alto  Espafla,  porque  el  mundo  rea 
Que  puedes  en  la  F6  mas  que  en  la  espada. 
Da  me  atentos  oydos  entretanto 

Que  de  tu  Carallero  ilustre  canto. 
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And  some,  I  trow,  because  it  was 

Believed,  as  well  as  said. 

That  all,  wbo  in  their  mortal  stage 

Did  not  perform  this  pilgrimage, 

Must  make  it  when  they  were  dead,  i* 


**  Oyganme  lot  magnaDimot  gucrrerM 
Que  ponen  freno  al  barbaro  despecho, 

Y  en  etpedal  aquellof  CaTallerot 

Que  adoraan  de  tu  iniiola  roxa  el  pecbo : 
Veran  que  loa  blatonet  yerdaderos 
Se  alcanian,  Imltando  en  dlcho  y  hecho 
Al  Espaflol  caudUlo  Santiago 
Gran  selador  del  Agareno  eatraga" 

F.iii.  p.Sl. 

....**<  Tlsitar  el  cuerpo  santo 
Todo  fiel  ChrUtlano  la  ria  toma : 
Adonde  Tiene  peregrino  tanto 
Como  &  Jerusalem,  y  como  k  Roma, 
Que  £  el  de  tlerra  y  mar  por  los  camlnoi 
Vienen  de  todo  el  roundo  peregrinos. 

*'  Varia  gente  flel,  pueblo  devoto. 
El  Santuario  celebre  frequenta, 
Acude  el  casi  naufrago  piloto, 
Libre  de  la  maritlma  tormenta : 
Que  del  mar  combatldo  hizo  Toto, 
Teniendo  de  lalrar  el  alma  cuenta. 
Que  de  la  tempettad  cast  sin  habla. 
Con  la  Tida  sallo  sobre  una  tabla. 

'*  El  cozo  del  lugar  propio  se  alexa 
De  ana  aserolla  6  carro  hecho  carga, 

Y  representa  su  pladosa  quexa, 

De  aquella  enfermedad  prolixa  y  larga: 
Buelve  en  sua  pies,  y  las  rouletas  dexa, 

Y  de  alguna  piadoso  obra  se  encarga, 
Gratlficando  con  palabras  santas, 
Poder  bolver  sobre  sua  propias  plantas. 

**  El  que  ya  turo  vista,  y  no  tiene  ojos, 
Al  Teraplo  vlene  del  Apostol  Diego, 
Hase  oradon,  y  postrase  de  hinojos, 
Buelve  con  lus,  aviendo  entrado  eiego : 

Y  ojos  de  cera  dexa  por  despojos, 

De  que  alcaac6  salud  su  humllde  ruego, 

Y  en  recompensa  de  la  nueva  vista, 
Es  del  raro  milagro  coronista. 

**  El  que  hablar  no  poede,  aunque  con  lengaa 
Que  subito  accidente  hlxo  mudo. 
Fide  remedio  de  su  fUta  y  mengua. 
Con  un  sonido  balbuciente  y  rudo : 
Su  devodon  bumilde  su  mal  mengua, 

Y  pudiendo  deilr  lo  que  no  pudo. 
Con  nueva  roi,  y  con  palabras  claras, 
Hase  gradas  por  dadivas  tan  raras. 

*'  Si  aqueste  viene  de  sus  miembros  manoo, 

Y  aquel  sordo  del  todo,  otro  contrecho. 
Con  todos  el  Apostol  es  tan  franco. 
Con  su  medio  con  Dios  es  de  provecbo : 
Cada  qual  con  alegre  habito  bianco, 
Buelve  de  su  demanda  satisfecbo, 
Dando  buelta  k  su  Uerra  los  doUentes, 
Sanos  de  enfennedades  direrentes. 

**  A  quien  de  prislon  saca,  6  cautlverio, 
Remedia  enfermos,  muertos  resuclta, 
Da  i  los  desconsolados  refrigerio, 

Y  dlferentes  aflicciones  quita : 


Some  upon  penance  for  their  sim, 
In  person,  or  by  attorney ; 
And  some  who  were^  or  had  beeo  tick; 
And  some  who  thoo^t  to  cheat  Old  Kkk; 
And  some  who  liked  the  joomey : 

8obi«  toda  doUnda  tteoe  taaperio 

La  railagrosa  fisbrica  bendita. 

Libra  de  muerte  en  agua,  en  hierro,  a  fbep. 

El  cuerpo  santo  dd  Apostol  Diego. 

**  Da  toda  alma  fiel  gradaa  al  ddo, 
Que  perdonado  al  pecador  que  yevra. 
Para  reraedlo  soyo,  y  su  ooasoelo, 
Tal  Wen  el  Reyno  de  GaHita  endcm: 
Para  que  venga  deade  todo  el  sudo 
A  las  postreras  partes  de  la  tfccra, 
Todo  fid  Catolico  Chrisdano, 
A  implorar  el  auallio  soberano." 

CritUwal de  Mesa,  El  Patrom  de  EtpaKa,  ft  Inif : 

The  high  altar  at  Compostella  fa,  as  dl  tfae  sllin  krtf' 
were  in  Gdida  and  Asturias,  not  dose  to  the  waU,tei^ 
detached  from  it.  It  is  ten  feeiin  lenstk,  sBdvarr.' 
with  a  splendid  fktmtlspieoe  of  aiiver.  The  star  iu--  • 
boUow,  and  at  the  Gospel  end  there  is  asnsUdM.s^ 
opened  except  to  rojd  visitors,  and  when  a  new  Ant^' 
first  comes  to  take  posseuion.  It  was  opemd  for  Aa^ 
de  Hordes,  because  he  was  conuniss&oned  to  'nv^  ^ 
churches:  nothing,  however,  was  to  be  seen  wttkao^ 
two  large  flat  stones,  which  formed  the  floor,  sad  a  ti>' ft' 
of  them  a  hole  about  the  dse  of  anoranic,bntfifte*' 
mortar.  Below  is  the  vault  in  which  the  bodf  of  Ssu 
said  tabe  deposited  in  the  marble  ooflin  wherda  it «»  ^ 
The  vault  extends  under  the  dtar  and  its  stepi.  nitm^ 
hack  under  the  Capella  Mayor:  it  is  in  Cut  a ptft 3 - 
Crypt  wdled  off  with  a  thick  wall,  "  pan  dexsr<cmK>^ 
todo  el  santo  cuerpo." 

The  Saint,  whose  red  presence  is  thascarefiiU7ctstc> 
recdves  his  pilgrims  in  efllgy.  The  image  is  s  half  L-s^  ■ 
stone,  a  little  less  tlian  life,  gilt  and  painted,  boUisi^ ' 
hand  a  book,  and  as  if  giving  a  blessing  with  tbe  txbts. '  ^ 
en  cabello,"  without  either  crown  or  glory  oo  the  ha^^^' 
large  silver  crown  is  suspended  immediately  sbore.a!^'' 
as  to  touch  the  head ;  and  the  last  ceremony  «bichi  K 
performs  is  to  ascend  to  the  image,  which  is  orertbf  ^ ' 
a  stdrcase  from  the  Epistle  side,  kiss  it  revenBii;  s  • 
head,  embrace  It,  and  ph&ce  this  crown  upon  it,  sod  t!^' 
down  on  the  Gospel  side.  —  Fiagt  de  Morakit  t.  u-  ^  >^ 

**  Ingeos  sub  templo  fornix,  eC  daustra  per  UDlni 
Magna  jacent,  esecseqoe  domus,  quds  magas  ittt^ 
Ossa  sepulcbrali  fkma  est  in  aede  latere. 
Nalli  Us  bominum  sacratum  Indstere  Ilmca ; 
Est  vidisse  nefks,  nee  eundi  pervlus  osus : 
E  longfe  veniam  exorant  atque  oecula  flgont 
Lirainibos,  redeuntque  domoa ;  variasqoe  galo^ 
Jacob!  eflBgies  addunt,  humerosque  badllis 
Circundant,  conchlsque  super  fulgentibos  oraaot ' 

i>fle&cil,lib.Til^l* 

The  sepulchre  was  thus  dosed  by  the  first  AichbiS'^^-^ 
Diego  Gelmirez,  **  que  ya  de  nioguna  manera  se  P^'_^ 
ni  entenderse  como  esUi.  Y  esto  hiao  eon  pnidea!^*^ 
consdo  aqud  gran  Prindpe  y  vderoso  Perlado.  r  ^  '*'* 
renda  devota,  porque  cada  uno  no  quidese  ver  y  tntv  v 
precioso  relicario  comunmente,  y  sin  d  debido  r^'P^^I, 
se  pierde  sin  duda  quando  los  cucrpos  santos  y  «u  ^f^ 
pueden  ser  vistas  vulgarmente  de  todos.**  —  Mor*^ ' " 
c.  vil.  I  fi7. 

A  print  of  the  sepulchre,  from  an  illnmtoatrd  dxa*s' 
the  manuscript  of  the  Hittoria  Compostetaaa,  is  fHcD  e  ^ 


*  For  note  i,  see  the  fbliowing  page. 
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Which  wen  they  might  when  ways  were  safe ; 

And  therefore  rich  and  fwor 

Went  tai  that  age  on  pilgrimage, 

As  folks  now  make  a  tour. 

The  poor  with  scrip,  the  rich  with  purse, 
They  took  their  chance  for  better  for  worse. 


SOth  Tolorae  of  tbe  Etp<Ma  Sagrada.  And  ia  that  history 
(pp.  50,  51.)  If  the  following  characteriitic  account  of  tba 
enlar^vment  of  the  altar  bjr  D.  Diego  Gehniret. 

"  Amoog  the  other  worthineiMS,  with  the  which  the  afore- 
■aid  Biahop  in  no  iaactlTe  soUdtude  hastened  to  decorate  his 
rhorrh,  we  have  been  careful  to  defend  ft-om  the  death  of 
oblivion  whatsoerer  his  rettauratorjr  hand  did  to  tbe  altar  of 
tbe  said  church.  But,  lest  in  bringing  forward  ail  singular 
cirmmstaaces  we  should  wander  into  devious  ways,  we  will 
<liTert  our  intention  to  tbe  straight  path,  and  commit  to  suc- 
ceeding remembrance  so  lar  as  our  possibility  may  rereal 
those  things  which  we  beheld  with  our  own  eyes.  For  of 
how  foaU  dimensions  the  altar  of  Santiago  formerly  was,  lest 
we  should  be  supposed  to  diminish  it  in  our  relation,  may 
better  t»e  collected  from  the  measure  of  the  altarlet  itself. 
But  as  rcllgioa  increased  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
faith,  that  aaotlier  altarlet,  a  little  larger  than  the  other,  was 
placed  over  it  by  tfaoae  who  were  sealous  for  their  holy  faith, 
our  ancient  flttbers  have  declared  unto  us  as  well  by  faithful 
words,  aa  by  the  assured  testimony  of  writing^.  But  the 
aforesaid  bisbop  being  vehemently  desirous  of  increasing  the 
beauty  of  his  diurch,  and  seeing  that  this  little  altar,  though 
thus  enlarged,  was  altogether  unworthy  of  so  great  an  apostle, 
tbooffat  It  worthy  of  pious  consideration  to  aggrandize  the 
apostolic  altar.  Wherefore,  being  confirmed  thereunto  by 
tb«>  prudent  counsel  of  religious  men,  although  the  canons 
itoutly  redsted  him  in  this  matter,  he  dedared  his  deter* 
miaatlon  to  demolish  tbe  habitacle  which  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  the  sepnlchre  below,  in  which  sepulchre  we  learn, 
without  alt  doubt,  that  the  remains  of  the  most  holy  apostle 
arp  hielased.  They  indeed  repeatedly  asserted  that  a  work 
which,  rude  and  deformed  as  It  was,  was  nevertheless  edified 
in  honour  to  the  remains  of  such  holy  personages,  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  destroyed,  lest  they  themselves  or  their  lord 
thotdd  be  stricken  with  lightning  from  heaven,  and  suflbr 
the  immediate  punishment  of  such  audadty.  But  he,  like  a 
KSreouOtts  soldier,  protected  with  the  impenetrable  shield  of  a 
frood  resolution,  forasmuch  as,  with  the  eye  of  his  penetration, 
be  perceived  that  they  regarded  external  things  more  than 
inocT  ones,  trampled  upon  their  fears  with  the  foot  of  his 
riifbt  intentirm,  and  levelled  to  the  ground  their  habitacle, 
and  enlarged  tbe  altar,  which  bad  originally  been  so  small  a 
one,  now  far  the  tliird  time,  with  marble  placed  over  and 
about  It  on  all  sides,  making  it  as  it  ought  to  be.  Without 
deUy  nlao  he  marvellously  began  a  silver  frontispiece  for 
this  e^xefioas  and  ezcellent  work.,  and  more  marvellously 
completed  It." 

There  used  to  be  interpreters  at  Compostella  for  all  Ian. 
fxiagce  ;  Umgmaggm  they  were  called.  They  had  a  silver 
waikd,  with  a  hand  and  finger  pointed  at  the  top,  to  show  the 
r<>>ics  with.  Among  those  relics  Is  the  head  of  St.  James  tbe 
Leia  ;  a  grinder,  in  a  splendid  gold  reliquary,  of  one  St.  James, 
it  has  not  been  determined  which  ;  one  of  St.  Christopher's 
arms,  of  modest  dimensions ;  and  seven  heads  of  the  Eleven 
Thousand  Virgins.  These  are  from  the  list  which  Morales 
pires  :  but  that  good  and  learned  man,  who  often  swallowed 
tbe  bull  and  stuck  at  the  tall,  omits  some  more  curious  on^, 
wbicb  are  noticed  in  an  authentic  Inventory,  (fjpoffa  Sa- 
groda,  t.  xiz.  p.  344.)  Among  these  are  part  of  our  Lord's 
raiment,  of  the  earth  on  which  he  stood,  of  the  bread  which 
be  brake,  of  bis  blood,  and  of  tbe  Virgin's  milk. 

A  Ltfe  editor  of  Old  Fortuoatus  is  reminded  in  one  of  his 


From  many  a  foreign  land. 

With  a  scallop-shell  in  the  hat  for  1)adge« 

And  a  Pilgrim's  staff  in  hand. 

Something  there  is,  the  which  to  leave 

Untold  would  not  be  well. 

Relating  to  the  Pilgrim*s  staff, 

And  to  the  scallop-shell.  > 


notes  of  Martinus  Scrlblerus,  by  a  passage  in  the  play,  which, 
as  he  should  have  seen,  is  evidently  allusive  to  such  relics  as 
those  at  Compostella. 

.....**  there  can  I  show  tlee 
The  ball  of  gold  that  set  all  Troy  on  fire : 
There  shalt  thou  see  the  scarf  of  Cupid's  mother, 
Snatch'd  from  the  soft  moist  Ivory  of  her  arm 
To  wrap  about  Adonis'  wounded  thigh : 
There  shalt  thou  see  a  wheel  of  Titan's  car. 
Which  dropp'd  irom  Heaven  when  Phaeton  fired  the  world. 
I'll  give  thee  . . .  the  fan  of  Proserpine, 
Which,  in  reward  for  a  sweet  Thracian  song. 
The  black-brow'd  Empress  threw  to  Orpheus, 
Being  come  to  fetch  Eurydice  firom  hell." 


1  »• 


Hue  Lysiie  properant  urbes,  hue  gentes  Iberse 
TurbsB  adeunt,  Gallique  omnes,  et  Flandria  cantu 
Insignis,  populique  Itali,  Rhenusque  bicornis 
Confluit,  et  donis  altaria  sacra  flrequentant ; 
Namque  ferunt  vivl  qui  non  hac  templa  patentea 
Invlsunt,  post  fata  illuc,  et  funeris  umbras 
Venturos,  munusque  istud  prssstare  beatis 
Lacte  viam  stelliaque  albam,  quse  nocte  serenA 
Fulgurat,  et  longo  dasignat  tramlte  cesium." 

P,  SartkoUmie  PereirOt  PacieeidMt  lilx  vil*  P«  117. 


Fray  Luys  de  Escobar  has  this  among  the  five  hundred 
proverbs  of  his  Lltaay : — 

.  .  .  **  el  camlno  i  la  mnerte 
es  como  el  de  Santiago. 

Las  quatrodentas,"  ftc.  f.  140. 

It  seems  to  allude  to  this  superstition,  meaning,  that  it  is  a 
Journey  which  all  must  take.  The  particular  part  of  the  pil- 
grimage, which  must  be  performed  either  in  ghost  or  in 
person,  is  that  of  crawling  through  a  hole  in  the  rock  at 
El  Fadron,  which  the  apostle  is  said  to  have  made  with  his 
staff.  In  allusion  to  this  part  of  the  pilgrimage,  which  is  not 
deemed  so  indispensable  at  Compostella  as  at  Fadron,  they 
have  this  proverb :  **  Quien  va  4  Santiago,  y  non  va  4  Fadron, 
6  fu  Romeria  6  non."  The  pilgrim,  indeed,  must  be  incu- 
rious who  would  not  extend  his  Journey  thither ;  a  copious 
fountain,  of  tbe  coldest  and  finest  water  which  Morales  tasted 
in  Gallda,  rises  under  the  high  altar,  but  on  the  outside  of 
the  church ;  the  pilgrims  drink  of  it,  and  wash  in  its  waters, 
as  the  apostle  is  said  to  have  done:  they  aseend  the  steps  In 
the  rock  upon  their  knees,  and  finally  perform  the  passage 
which  must  be  made  by  all :  "  y  derto.  considerado  el  sitio, 
y  la  hermosa  vista  que  de  alll  hay  i  la  cludad,  que  estalM 
abaxo  en  lo  llano,  y  4  toda  la  ancba  hnya  llena  de  grandes 
arboledas  y  Arescuras  de  mas  de  dos  leguas  en  largo,  lugar  es 
apar^ado  para  mucha  contempladon."—  Viage  tU  MoraUt, 
p.  174. 

One  of  Fantagruel's  Quattom  Encydoptdiquet  is,  '*  Utruro 
le  noir  Scorpion  pourroit  souflVir  solution  de  continuity  en 
sa  substance,  et  par  refTusIon  de  son  sang  otiscurdr  et  ein- 
brunir  la  voye  lact£e,  au  grand  interest  et  dommage  des 
Lifkelof^s  Jacobipetes."—  RabtUtu,  t.  il.  p.  417. 

>  "  The  escallops,  being  denominated  by  ancient  authors 
the  Skellt  of  Gatf»,  or  Galida,  plainly  apply  to  this  pilgrim- 
age in  particular."  —  Fotbrooket  British  MonacAismy  p.  433. 

Fuller  la  therefore  mistaken  when,  speaking  of  the  Dacres 
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For  the  scaJlop  shows  in  a  coat  of  arms, 

That  of  the  bearer's  line 

Some  one,  In  former  days,  hath  been 

To  Santiago's  shrine. 


fkiuily  iCkwdk  Hist.t  cent.  xii.  p.  42.).  who  gare  their  armi 
gmieit  three  scallop-thelli  argent,  he  Mjrs,  '*  which  acallop- 
shellt,  (I  mean  the  nethermost  of  them,becaaae  most  concave 
and  capacious,)  smooth  within,  and  artificially  plated  with- 
out, was  ofttJmes  cup  and  (Ush  to  the  pilgrims  In  Palestine, 
and  thereupon  their  arms  often  charged  therewith." 

That  the  scallop  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Compostella 
pilgrim  is  certain,  as  the  following  miracle  may  show. 

"  The  ship,  in  which  the  body  of  the  Apostle  was  em- 
barked,  passed  swiftly  by  a  village  in  Portugal  called  Bouias, 
wherein  there  dwelt  a  noble  and  powerful  lord,  who  on  that 
day  married  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  son  of  another  person 
as  considerable  as  himself,  lord  of  the  land  of  Amaya.  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  in  the  village  of  Bouzas,  and  many 
noble  knights  of  that  province  came  to  the  solemnity.  One 
of  their  sports  was  that  of  throwing  the  cane,  and  in  this  the 
bridegroom  chose  to  bear  a  part,  commanding  a  troop,  that 
be  might  display  his  dexterity.  The  place  for  the  sport  was 
on  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  and  the  bridegroom's  horse,  be- 
coming ungovernable,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  sunk  under 
the  Immensity  of  iu  waters,  and,  at  the  moment  when  the 
ship  was  passing  by,  rose  again  close  beside  it.  There  were 
several  miracles  in  this  case.  The  first  was,  that  the  sea  bore 
upon  its  waves  the  horse  and  horseman,  as  if  it  had  been  firm 
bmd,  after  not  having  drowned  them  when  they  were  so  long 
a  time  under  water.  The  second  was,  that  the  wind,  which 
was  driving  the  ship  in  ftill  speed  to  its  port,  suddenly  fell, 
and  left  it  motionless ;  the  third,  and  most  remarkable  was, 
that  both  the  garments  of  the  knight,  and  the  trappings  of 
the  horse,  came  out  of  the  sea  covered  with  scallop-shells. 

**  The  knight,  astonished  at  such  an  unexpected  adventure, 
and  seeing  the  disciples  of  the  Apostle,  who  with  equal  as- 
tonishment were  looking  at  him  firom  the  ship,  asked  them 
what  it  was  that  had  brought  him  where  he  found  himself. 
To  which  the  disciples,  being  inspired  by  Heaven,  rephed, 
*  that  certes  Christ,  through  the  merit  of  a  certain  servant  of 
his,  whose  body  they  were  transporting  in  that. ship,  had 
choten  to  manifest  his  power  upon  him,  for  his  good,  by 
means  of  this  miracle.*  The  knight  then  humbly  requested 
them  to  tell  htan  who  Christ  was,  and  who  was  that  Servant 
of  his  of  whom  they  spake,  and  what  was  the  good  which  he 
was  to  derive.  The  disciples  then  briefly  catechised  him  ; 
and  the  knight,  having  thus  been  instructed,  said  to  them, 
'  Friends  and  sirs,  you,  who  have  served  Christ  and  his  holy 
Apostle,  which  I  as  yet  have  not  done,  ask  of  him  to  show 
you  for  what  purpose  he  has  put  the  scallop-shells  upon  me, 
because  so  strange  a  marvel  cannot  have  been  wrought  with- 
out some  great  mystery.*  With  that  the  disciples  made  their 
prayer  accordingly,  and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  heard  a 
voice  fhmi  Heaven,  which  said  thus  unto  the  knight,  *  Our 
Lord  Christ  has  thought  good  to  show  by  this  act  all  persons 
present  and  to  come,  who  may  choose  to  love  and  serve  this 
his  serrant,  and  who  shall  go  to  visit  him  where  he  shall  be 
interred,  that  they  take  with  them  from  thence  other  such 
scallop-shells  as  these  with  which  thou  art  covered,  as  a  seal 
of  privilege,  confirming  that  they  are  his,  and  will  b6  so  Arom 
that  time  forward ;  and  he  promises  that  afterwards.  In  the 
Day  of  the  last  Judgement,  they  shall  be  recognised  of  God 
for  his ;  and  that,  because  of  the  honours  which  they  have 
done  to  this  his  servant  and  friend,  in  going  to  visit  him  and 
to  venerate  him,  he  will  receive  them  into  his  glory  and  his 
Paradise.' 

**  When  the  knight  heard  these  words,  immediately  he 
made  the  disciples  baptise  him ;  and  while  they  were  so  doing, 
be  noUeed,  with  devotion  and  attention,  the  ceremonies  of  the 


And  the  staff  was  bored  and  drilled  far 
Who  on  a  flute  could  play,*  * 
And  thus  the  merry  Pilgrim  had 
His  music  on  the  way. 


sacred  ministry,  and,  when  It  was  done,  he  took  his  lea^r  dl 
them,  commending  himsdf  to  their  grace,  asid  intnatar  c< 
them  that  they  would  commend  him  in  their  piayw  to  Cbrv: 
and  his  Apostle  Santiago.  At  that  Inataot  the  wiDd.  vk.i& 
till  then  had  been  still,  struck  the  sails,  and  titae  ship  brgia  :b 
cleave  the  wide  sea.  The  knight  then  dirvcted  his  cau-w 
toward  the  shore,  riding  upon  the  water,  in  sight  of  tlw  fr-c 
multitude,  which  from  the  shore  was  watdung  km.  kJ 
when  he  reached  the  shore,  and  was  aunoaaded  by  tbcas.  «p 
related  to  them  what  had  happened.  The  natives,  mtoraJh^i 
at  the  sight  of  such  stupendous  miracle*,  wcr 
the  knight,  with  his  own  hand,  baptised  bis  faridp.'* 

The  facts  are  thus  related,  to  the  letter,  la  tW 
PoriMgua,  from  whence  the  Brpvlariea  of  Aleoba^  a* .  %i 
Cucufate  copied  it,  and  that  of  Oviedo  in  the  Hyaai  fv  vat 
Apostle's  Day, . .  from  which  authorities  the  modpras  L.*. 
taken  it.  The  Genealogists  say  that  the  Vkyns  of  P^rc«c> 
are  descended  from  this  knight,  because  the  ecaOof  i»  cai « 
by  that  name  in  their  tongue,  and  that  fiunity  bear  it  m  U'V 
arms.  The  Pimentdes  make  the  same  preteus»oos»  aad  «i« 
bear  four  scallops  in  their  shield.  The  Ribadanryras  «!»  m- 
vance  a  similar  claim,  and  they  bear  a  crass  with  fiw  •ni:N^ 

"  This  Is  the  origin  of  the  shells  with  which  the  pUgrxML 
who  come  to  visit  the  body  of  oar  glorioas 
themselves,  the  custom  having,  without  doobc,  1 
by  tradition  from  that  time.  The  dreumstaDces  are 
by  pictures  representing  it,  which  from  andemt  Hnsn  ham 
been  preserved  In  various  cities.  In  tlie  choreh  of  SL  Mm* 
de  AraccBli  at  Rome,  on  tlie  Gospel  side,  there  is  a  wfmt  im 
chapel,  dedicated  to  our  glorious  Patroa ;  k  was  paiumi  t: 
the  year  1441,  and  in  one  compartneni  this  adwmv  a 
represented :  there  is  the  ship,  having  the  body  of  the  Apwr  • 
on  the  poop,  and  the  seven  disdples  on  board :  dose  ia  t.» 
ship,  upon  the  sea,  is  a  knight  upon  a  black  horse,  w«h  a  v-^ 
saddle  and  trappings,  both  covered  with  scaDop-abrlls.  T» 
same  story  is  painted  lo  the  parish  church  of 
Madrid:  and  it  is  related  tn a  very  ancient  nani 
is  preserved  tn  the  library  of  the  Monasterr  of  St.  JosDar  «• 
Reyes,  at  Toledo.  In  the  Ancient  Breviary  of  Uh  H^> 
Church  of  Oviedo,  mention  Is  made  of  this  ffoiigj  hi 
verses,  upon  the  vesper  of  the  glorious  Salnk 

*  Cunctis  mare  cementQMis, 
Sed  a  profundo  ducitur, 
Nattts  Regis  sidimcrgltar 
Totus  planus  coocbltibos.* 


Finally,  the  tect  Is  antheotleated  by  tbdr 
ander  ill.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Clement  V.,  who  la 
grant  a  faculty  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cooposidhkk 
may  excommunicate  those  who  sell  these  shcOs  la 
anywhere  except  in  the  dty  of  Santiago,  and  tkey 
reason,  because  the  shells  are  the  badge  of  the  Apeetle 
tlago.    And  thus  in  the  Church  of  St. 
which  is  enriched  with  the  body  of  St. 
Martyr,  Is  a  picture  of  the  Apostle  Santtaga, 
than  five  hundred  years  old,  which  la 
shells  on  the  garment  and  hat,  as  his  proper 
de  Galida,  vol. I.  pp.  95. 96. 

GwlUim.tn  his  account  <^  this  bearing,  saya 
origin.   But  he  says  **  the  Escallop  (araofdiag  to 
is  engendered  of  the  Dew  and  Air,  and  hath  aa 
in  itself,  notwithstanding  In  man's  body  of 
turneth  soonest  Into  blood.  The  eating  of  ihla  tA 
to  euro  a  surfeit.    Soch  (ha  adds)  is  the 


*  For  note  >,  tea  the  foUowIng  page. 
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THE  LEGEND. 


FAET  I. 


Okcc  on  a  time  three  Pilgrims  true. 

Being  Father  and  Mother  and  Son, 

For  pure  devotion  to  the  Saint, 

This  pilgrimage  begun. 

Their  names,  little  friends,  I  am  sorry  to  taf , 

In  none  of  my  books  can  I  find ; 
But  the  son,  if  you  please,  well  call  Pierre, 
What  the  parents  were  call'd,  never  mind. 

Fhim  France  they  came,  in  which  felr  land 

They  were  people  of  good  renown , 

And  they  took  up  their  lodging  one  night  on  the  way 

In  La  Calsada  town. 


itttnre  hath  bestowed  npoo  this  ihell,  u  that  the  Collar  of  the 
Ordf  r  of  St.  Michel  In  Fnmoe,  In  the  first  Institution  thereof, 
«u  richly  garnished  with  certain  pieces  of  gold  artificially 
vrooght,  as  near  as  the  artificer  eould  by  imitation  express 
tbe  fump  of  nature."— Dis^foy  (tf  HermUrjft  p.  171.  (first 
ed't) 

One  of  the  three  manners,  in  which  Santiago  Is  commonly 
rrpmented,  ts  ta  the  costume  of  a  Compostellan  pilgrim, 
vith  a  seallop-Bbell  in  his  hat.  All  three  are  described  In  a 
book,  as  tare  of  oecurrence  as  curious  In  its  subject,  thus  in> 
titled,  ••  PIctor  Christlanus  Eruditus :  sItc,  De  Brroribus, 
qtii  pessfan  admittuntnr  circa  pingendas  atque  efflngendas 
^i>*enM  Imagines.  LibrI  Octo  cum  Appendice.  Opus  Sacrs 
.Vnpturc,  atque  EccleslastlcsB  Historia  studiosls  non  inutile. 
Aothoce  R.  P.  M.  Fr.  Joanne  Interian  de  Ayaia,  Sacri,  Regli, 
ar  Villtaris  Ordinls  Beat*  Marl*  de  Mercede  Redemptlonis 
Capcivonim.  Salmanticensls  Academia  Doctore  Theologo, 
^ue  ibidem  Saoctm  Theologic  cum  Sacrarum  Linguarum 
Iot«Tpretatioaa  Professore  Jam  prldem  emerlto.  Anno  D. 
1730,  Matriti :  Ex  Typographia  Con? entus  prasfisti  Oidinis.'* 
foi. 

One  of  the  Censors  of  this  book  says,  **  Prodit  in  luoem 
Fictor  Ckrittimmu  eruditisslml  pectoris  emdltlisimus  fcrtus, 
eb^tKrkanto  N.  ER.  P.  M.  Fr.  Josepho  Campaiano  de  la 
Vriu."  The  work  was  published  by  the  Master's  direction 
ai  the  com  of  the  Order;  the  Master  dedicated  it  to  N. 
Scfi«ra  de  las  Mercedes  as  **  elaboratum  ezcultumque  quantum 
potnit,**  by  her  assistance ;  and  there  Is  a  eauura  prefixed  by 
Ferrvras  the  Historian,  speaking  forcibly  of  the  Importance 
of  tbe  nndfTtahing.  and  of  the  great  ability  with  which  It  is 
rxnntted. 

Instead  of  pcroriTing  that  Santiago  is  represented  In  the 
nxtinne  of  his  own  pilgrims,  this  author  supposed  that  the 
Saint  Is  so  attired  because  he  had  travelled  oter  Spain  I  The 
*bole  passage  is  curious  for  its  grave  and  cool  credulity. 
"  Seortus  Jacobus  Zebedel  ftlius,  Hispanic  prlmarlus  (quld- 
<i'iki  alU  conmentl  sint)  Patronus  atque  Apostolus,  blfarlam 
•vpios  a  Plctorlbos  describltur.  Pingitur  enim  peregrlnl 
bsUtu,  obioogo  tamixtta  baculo,  ex  quo  etiam  bursa  pendeat, 
et  drea  bumeros  amiculo,  quod  Hlspanl  BtcUnHnam  vocant ; 
diiQper  et  com  galero  satis  amplo,  qoem  tamen  omant 
eandi«,  quB  drca  Uttus  maris  passim  se  olferunt :  ToCum  Id 
*\  eo  aibitror  proflclad,  quod  Hlspaniam  celrrrlmd,  et  ut 
decvbac  Tooltra  fllinm,  peragraTerat ;  ubi  postmodum  corpus 
rjos  »  Hlerosolymis  translatnm  eondigno  honore  colitur.  Sed 
ab  attis  etiam  cum  gladlo  pingitur,  cumque  llbro  aperto.  *  Que 
pictim  (inqult  frequena  nobis  author)  etsl  rarlor  sit,  iHiori 


Now,  if  poor  Pilgrims  they  had  been. 

And  had  lodged  in  the  Hospice  instead  of  the  Inn, 

My  good  little  women  and  men, 

Why  then  you  never  would  have  heard. 

This  tale  of  the  Cock  and  the  Hen. 

•   For  the  Innkeepers  they  had  a  daughter. 
Sad  to  say,  who  was  Just  such  another. 
As  Potiphar*s  daughter,  I  think,  would  have  been 
If  she  foUow'd  the  ways  of  her  mother. 

This  wicked  woman  to  our  Pierre 

Behaved  like  Potiphar*s  wife ; 

And,  because  she  fkil'd  to  win  his  love, 

She  resolved  to  take  his  life. 

So  she  pack*d  up  a  silver  cup 

In  his  wallet  privily ; 

And  then,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone. 

She  raised  a  hue  and  cry. 


tamen  est  pr«ferenda,qood  ex  Sacri  ScrlpturA  desumpta  sit, 
et  martyrium  ejus  expHcat  Quod  ita  habetur,  Occidit  autem 
Jacobum  fratrem  Joannis  gladio/*  Svpd  etiam  pingitur 
equo  Insistens,  armatusque  gladio,  actes  Manrorum  Implgrd 
penrumpeus,  cosque  ad  internecionem  usque  csedens.  Quod 
non  exiguA  cum  Hlspanl  nominis  glorlA  rectd  fit ;  cAm  ssrpd 
tIsus  sit  pro  Hiapanis  in  acre  pugnans;  de  aOiu  reijide 
dubium  esse  non  potett  Ht  qui  inttrjuenmi  <^«  Ecclniattieo 
qffieio,  ubl  illud  metric^  habetur, 

**  Tu  betlo  cftm  nos  ctngereot, 
Es  ylsus  ipso  in  prsello, 
Rquoque  et  ense  aoerrlmns  * 

Mauros  furentes  stemere. 

Atque  Mem  alibi  soluU  oratione  describltur  illls  verbis  f ; 
*  Ipse  etiam  gloriosus  Apostolus  in  dlfltelllimis  prsellis  paUm 
se  conspiclendum  praebens,  Htspanos  adversus  Infidelea  png- 
nantes  mirifict  Juvit.* "  —  Lib.  vii.  c.  11.  pp.  390, 391. 

1  Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  **  that  the  pilgrims  to  St.  James 
of  Compostella  excavated  a  staff,  or  walking  stick.  Into  a 
musical  Instrument  for  recreation  on  their  Journey.** — 
HIitorff  <tf  Mtuie,  vol.  Iv.  p.  189.,  quoted  in  Foiirooke*s 
BritHk  Monaekum,  p.  469i  Mr.  Fosbrooke  thinks  that 
"  this  ascription  of  the  invention  of  the  Bourdon  to  these 
pUgrlms  In  particular  is  very  questionable."  Sir  John  pro- 
bably supposed  with  Richelet  that  the  Bourdon  was  peculiar 
to  these  pilgrims,  and  therefore  that  they  had  invented  it. 

Mr.  Fosbrooke  more  than  doubts  the  Etymon  from  a 
musical  use.  **  The  barbarous  Greek  B«fl«*««,*'  he  observes, 
**  signified  a  beast  of  burden,  and  the  Bourdon  was  a  staff  of 
support.  But  the  various  meanings  of  the  word,  as  given  by 
Cotgrave,  make  out  its  history  satlslisctorlly.  Bomrdon,  a 
drone,  or  dorre-bee,  ( Richelet  says, "  grosse  mouche,  ennemie 
des  abeiUes,*')  also  the  humming  or  busting  of  bees ;  also  tlie 
drone  of  a  bagpipe ;  also  a  pilgrim's  staff;  also  a  walking 
staff,  having  a  sword,  ftc.  within  it. 

**  It  was  doubtless  applied  to  the  use  of  pitching  the  note, 
or  accompanying  the  songs  with  which  pilgrims  used  to 
recreate  themselves  on  their  Journeys,  and  supposed  by  Me- 
nestrier  to  be  hymns  and  canticles.**  —  Foi^rooke,  p.  4S9. 

In  Germany  **  walking-sticks  that  serve  as  tubes  for  pipes, 
with  a  compressing  pump  at  one  end  to  make  a  fire,  and  a 
machine  at  the  other  for  Impaling  insects  without  destroying 
their  beauty,  are  common.**  {HodgiUn^s  Traoelt,  vol.  li. 
p.  185.)  I  have  seen  a  telescope  and  a  barometer  In  a 
walklng-ttick,  if  that  name  may  be  applied  to  a  staff  of 
copper. 
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The  Pilgrinu  were  overtaken. 

The  people  gather*d  round. 

Their  wallets  were  searched,  and  In  Pierre*8 

The  silver  cup  was  found. 

They  dragg'd  him  before  the  Alcayde ; 

A  hasty  Judge  was  he, 

"  The  theft,*'  he  said,  **  was  plain  and  proved, 

**  And  hang'd  the  thief  must  be.*' 

So  to  the  gallows  our  poor  Pierre 

Was  hurried  instantly. 

If  I  should  now  relate 

The  piteous  lamentation, 

Which  for  their  son  these  parents  made, 

My  little  friends,  I  am  afraid 

Tou  *d  weep  at  the  relation. 

But  Pierre  in  Santiago  still 

His  constant  fidth  profess'd  ; 

When  to  the  gallows  he  was  led, 

**  *Twa8  a  short  way  to  Heaven,**  he  said, 

«  Though  not  the  pleasantest** 

And  firom  their  pilgrimage  he  charged 

His  parents  not  to  cease. 

Saying  that  unless  they  promised  this. 

He  could  not  be  hang*d  in  peace. 

They  promised  it  with  heavy  hearts ; 

Pierre  then,  therewith  content, 

Was  hang'd :  and  they  upon  their  way 

To  Compostdla  went 
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Foua  weeks  they  travell'd  painfully, 

They  paid  their  vows,  and  then 

To  La  Calaada*s  &tal  town 

Did  they  come  back  again. 

The  Mother  would  not  be  withheld. 

But  go  she  must  to  see 

Where  her  poor  Pierre  was  left  to  hang 

Upon  the  gallows  tree. 

Oh  tale  most  marvellous  to  hear, 

Most  marvellous  to  tell  1 

Eight  weeks  had  be  been  banging  there, 

And  yet  was  alive  and  well  I 

**  Mother,"  said  he,  **  I  am  glad  you're  retum'd. 

It  is  time  I  should  now  be  released : 

Though  I  cannot  complain  that  I'm  tired. 

And  my  neck  does  not  ache  in  the  least 

**  The  Sun  has  not  scorch'd  roe  by  day. 

The  Moon  has  not  chiU'd  me  by  night ; 

And  the  winds  have  but  help'd  me  to  swing. 

As  If  in  a  dream  of  delight 


**  Go  you  to  the  Alcayde, 

That  hasty  Judge  onjust. 

Tell  him  Santiago  has  saved  nc, 

And  take  me  down  he  must  1** 

Now,  you  most  know  the  Alcayde, 

Not  thinking  himself  a  great  sinner. 

Just  then  at  table  had  aate  down. 

About  to  begin  hb  dinner. 

His  knife  was  raised  to  carve. 

The  dish  before  him  then; 

Two  roasted  fowls  were  laid  therein. 

That  very  rooming  they  had  been 

A  Cock  and  his  faithful  Hen. 

In  came  the  Mother  wOd  with  joy; 

«  A  miracle  !**  she  crkd ; 
But  that  most  hasty  Jodge  aojoit 

BepeU*d  her  in  his  pride. 

"Think  not,**  quoth  he,  « to  tales  like  this 

That  I  should  give  belief: 

Santiago  never  would  bestow 

His  miracles,  Aill  well  I  know. 

On  a  Frenchman  and  a  thief.* 

And  pointing  to  the  Fowls,  oVr  wUdi 

He  held  his  ready  knife, 

**  As  easily  might  I  belicw 

These  birds  should  come  to  111^ !  * 

The  good  Saint  would  not  let  him  thus 
The  Mother's  true  tale  withstand  ; 
So  up  rose  the  Fowb  in  the  dish. 
And  down  dropp'd  the  knifie  fkon  bh  hmA 

The  Cock  would  have  crow*d  If  he  coold ; 

To  cackle  the  Hen  had  a  wish ; 

And  they  both  slipt  aboat  in  the  gravy 

Before  they  got  out  of  the  dish. 

And  when  each  would  have  open'd  Hi  ryn. 

For  the  purpose  of  looking  about  then. 

They  saw  they  had  no  eyes  to  open. 

And  that  there  was  no  seeing  without  then. 


All  this  was  to  then  a  great 

They  stagger'd  and  reel'd  oo  the  table : 

And  either  to  guess  where  they  wvrv. 

Or  what  was  their  plight,  or  how  they  cane  thrrr. 

Alas !  they  were  wholly  unable : 


Because,  you  must  know,  that  that 
Athing  which  they  thought  very  haul 

The  Cook  had  cut  olf  their  bca*k 
And  thrown  them  away  In  the  yaiC 


The  Hen  would  have  prank'd  up  her 
But  plucking  had  sadly  deibnn*d  her ; 
And  for  want  of  them  she  would  have  shivrrV  « 
cold. 
If  the  roasting  she  had  had  not  wam*d  bee 
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And  the  Cock  felt  exceedingly  queer ; 

He  thought  it  a  very  odd  thing 

That  his  head  and  his  voice  were  he  did  not  know 

where, 

And  his  gizzard  tuck*d  under  his  wing. 

The  gizzard  got  into  its  place. 

But  how  Santiago  knows  best : 

And  so,  by  the  help  of  the  Saint» 

Did  the  liver  and  all  the  rest. 

The  heads  saw  their  way  to  the  bodies, 

In  they  came  ftom  the  yard  without  cheeky 

And  each  took  its  own  prcH^r  station. 

To  the  very  great  joy  of  the  neck. 

And  in  flew  the  feathers,  like  snow  in  a  shower. 

For  they  all  became  white  on  the  way ; 

And  the  Cock  and  the  Hen  in  a  trice  were  refledged. 

And  then  who  so  happy  as  they  ! 

Cluck !  cluck !  cried  the  Hen  right  merrily  then, 

The  Cock  his  clarion  blew. 

Full  glad  was  he  to  hear  again 

His  own  cock-a-doo-del-doo  I 


)  There  b  another  story  of  a  bird  among  the  inlradei  of 
Santiafo ;  the  poor  lubjeet  of  the  miracle  wu  not  to  for- 
tunate as  the  Cock  and  Hen  of  the  Alcayde ;  but  the  itory  is 
true.  It  occurred  In  Italy ;  and  the  Spanish  bble  is  not 
more  characteristic  of  the  fraudulent  practices  carried  on 
in  the  Romish  Church,  than  the  Italian  story  is  of  the 
pitiable  superstition  which  such  frauds  fostered,  and  which 
was,  and  is  to  this  day,  encouraged  by  the  dignitaries  of  tliat 
diurcfa. 

At  the  request  of  St.  Atto,  Bishop  of  Plstoja,the  Pistcjans 
say  that  some  relics,  taken  from  Santiago's  most  precious 
h«ad,  were  8;iren  to  their  church  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Compostclla,  Diego  Gelmires,  a  person  well  known  in 
Spanish  history.  **  NuHus  umquam  mortallum  hoc  donum 
impecrmre  poeset,"  he  affirmed  when  he  made  the  gift :  and 
the  hisloriaa  of  the  translator  adds,  "  quod  rerd  a  Domino 
taetum  credtmus  et  non  dubitamus,  sicut  manifestis  et  apertis 
indicib  mantfestd  et  apertd  mlracula  declarabunt.**  There 
is  a  good  collection  of  these  miracles,  but  this  of  the  Bird  is 
the  most  remarkable.  * 

*'  In  those  days,**  says  the  writer,  '*  another  miracle,  as 
pious  as  it  Is  ^<»rloas,  was  wrought  by  the  Lord,  in  the  which 
be  who  worthily  perpends  it  will  peroeive  what  may  pertain 
to  the  edification  of  ail  those  who  visit  the  shrine  of  Santiago, 
and  of  all  Caithful  Christians.  About  three  weeks  after  the 
consecration  of  Santiago's  altar,  a  certain  girl  of  the  country 
near  Plsfa^a  was  plucking  hemp  in  a  garden,  when  she  ob- 
Berr<>d  a  pigeon  flying  through  the  air,  which  came  near  her, 
and  alighted :  upon  which  she  put  up  a  prayer  to  the  Lord 
Santiago,  saying.  *  O  Lord  Santiago,  if  the  things  which  are 
n^LaCed  of  thee  at  Plstoja  be  true,  and  thou  workest  miracles 
as  the  Ftfliojans  affirm,  give  me  this  pigeon,  that  it  may  coma 
into  my  hands ! '  Forthwith  the  pigeon  rose  from  the  spot 
where  It  had  alighted,  and,  as  if  it  were  a  tame  bird,  came  to 
her,  and  she  took  it  in  her  hands,  and  held  it  there  as  if  it 
had  been  lifeless.  What  then  did  the  girl  do  ?  She  carried 
it  home,  showed  it  to  her  father,  and  to  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  laonily  related  in  what  manner  it  had  come  to  her  hands. 
Some  of  them  said, '  Let  us  kill  and  eat  it : '  others  said,  *  Do 
opt  hurt  It,  bctt  let  it  go.*  So  the  girl  opened  her  hand,  to 
tee  what  it  would  do.  The  pigeon,  finding  itself  at  liberty, 
ficd  to  the  ground,  and  Joined  the  poultry  which  were  then 
picking  up  their  food,nor  did  It  afterwards  go  from  the  house, 
but  It  reauined  In  their  company  as  if  it  belonged  to  them. 
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**  A  MiRACLK !  a  miracle  I  ** 

The  people  shouted,  as  they  might  well. 

When  the  news  went  through  the  town ; 

And  every  child  and  woman  and  man 

Took  up  the  cry,  and  away  they  i^ 

To  see  Pierre  taken  down. 

They  made  a  famous  procession ; 

My  good  little  women  and  men. 

Such  a  sight  was  never  seen  before^ 

And  I  think  will  never  again. 

Santiago's  Image,  laige  as  life. 
Went  first  with  banners  and  drum  and  flfe  ; 

And  next,  as  was  most  meet. 

The  twice-born  Cock  and  Hen  i  were  borne 

Along  the  thronging  street. 


**  All  therefore  regarding,  with  no  common  wonder,  the 
remarkable  tameness  of  this  pigeon,  which  indeed  was  not  a 
tame  bird  but  a  wild  one,  they  went  to  a  priest  In  the  adjacent 
city,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  circumstances.  The  priest, 
giving  good  counsel  to  the  girl  and  her  father,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  said,  *  We  will  go  together  to  our  Lord  the 
Bishop  on  Sunday,  and  act  as  he  may  think  proper  to  direct 
us  in  this  matter.*  Accordingly  on  the  Sunday  they  went  to 
Plstoja,  and  presented  the  pigeon  to  the  Bishop,  who  with  his 
Canons  was  then  devoutly  celebrating  mass  in  honour  of  San- 
tiago, upon  the  holy  altar  which  had  been  consecrated  to  his 
honour.  The  Prelate,  when  he  had  listened  to  their  story, 
took  the  bird,  and  placed  it  upon  the  wall  of  the  chancel, 
which  is  round  about  the  altar  of  Santiago,  and  there  it  re- 
mained three  weeks,  never  departing  from  thence,  excepting 
that  sometimes,  and  that  very  seldom,  it  flew  about  the 
church,  but  always  returned  without  delay  to  its  own  station, 
and  there  mildly,  gently,  harmlessly,  and  tamely  continued ; 
and  rarely  did  it  take  food. 

'*  But  people  from  Lucca,  and  other  strangers,  plucked 
feathers  ft-om  its  neck,  that  they  might  carry  them  away  for 
devotion,  and  moreover,  that  they  might  exhibit  them  to  those 
who  had  not  seen  the  bird  itself.  From  such  injuries  it  never 
attempted  to  defend  itself,  though  its  neck  was  skinned  by  this 
plucking,  and  this  the  unthinking  people  continued  to  do, 
till  at  length  the  pigeon  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  And  it  was 
no  wonder  that  It  died ;  for  how  could  any  creature  live  that 
scarcely  ever  ate  or  slept  ?  People  came  thither  night  and 
day  from  all  parts,  and  one  alter  another  disturbed  it ;  and 
every  night  vigils  were  kept  there,  the  clergy  and  the  people 
with  loud  voices  singing  praises  to  the  Lord,  and  many  lights 
were  continually  burning  ttiere :  how,  therefore,  could  it  live, 
when  it  was  never  allowed  to  be  at  rest  ?  The  clergy  and 
people  grievfaig  at  its  death,  as  Indeed  it  was  a  thing  to  be 
lamented,  took  counsel,  and  hung  up  the  skin  and  Ceathers  to 
be  seen  there  by  all  comers. 

"  In  such  and  so  great  a  matter  what  could  be  more  gra- 
tifying, what  more  convenient  than  this  wonderful  sign  which 
the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  give  us?  There  Is  no  need  to 
relate  any  thing  more  concerning  the  aforesaid  pigeon ;  it  was 
seen  there  openly  and  publicly  by  all  comers,  so  that  not  only 
the  laity  and  clergy  of  that  city,  but  many  religious  people 
from  other  parts,  abbots,  friars,  clergy,  and  laity,  are  able  to 
attest  the  truth.    And  I  also  add  this  my  testimony  as  a  true 
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PerchM  on  a  croM-pole  hoisted  high. 

They  were  raised  in  sight  of  the  crowd ; 

And,  when  the  people  set  up  a  cry. 

The  Hen  she  cluck'd  in  sympathy, 

And  the  Cock  he  crow*d  aloud. 

And  because  they  very  well  knew  for  why 

They  were  carried  in  such  solemnity. 

And  saw  the  Saint  and  his  banners  before  Vm, 

They  behaved  with  the  greatest  propriety. 

And  most  correct  decorum. 

The  Knife,  which  had  cut  off  their  heads  that  mom. 
Still  red  with  their  innocent  blood,  was  borne. 

The  scullion  boy  he  carried  It ; 

And  the  Skewers  also  made  a  part  of  the  show. 

With  which  they  were  truss'd  for  the  spit 

The  Cook  in  triumph  bore  that  Spit 

As  high  as  he  was  able ; 

And  the  Dish  was  display'd  wherein  they  were  laid 

When  they  had  been  served  at  table. 

With  eager  fiilth  the  crowd  press*d  round ; 

There  was  a  scramble  of  women  and  men 

For  who  should  dip  a  finger-tip 

In  the  blessed  Gravy  then. 

Next  went  the  Alcayde,  beating  his  breast. 

Crying  aloud  like  a  man  distrest. 

And  amazed  at  the  loss  of  his  dinner, 

**  Santiago,  Santiago  I 

Have  mercy  on  me  a  sinner  !** 

And  lifting  oftentimes  his  hands 

Towards  the  Cock  and  Hen, 

**  Orate  pro  nobUf**  devoutly  he  cried. 

And  as  devoutly  the  people  replied. 

Whenever  he  said  it,  <*Amenl** 

The  Father  and  Mother  were  last  in  the  train ; 

R^oicingly  they  came. 

And  extoird,  with  tears  of  gratitude, 

Santiago's  glorious  name. 

So,  with  all  honours  that  might  be. 
They  gently  unhang*d  Pierre ; 

No  hurt  or  harm  had  he  sustain'd, 
But,  to  make  the  wonder  clear, 

A  deep  black  halter-mark  remained 
Just  under  his  left  ear. 


and  falthftil  witneit,  finr  I  mw  the  pigeon  raysiolf  for  a  whole 
week,  and  actually  touched  it  with  my  own  handi.'* 

There  i«  a  po*ticript  to  thii  story,  ai  melancholy  at  the  tale 
itself.  The  ilck,  and  the  crippled,  and  the  lame,  had  been 
brought  to  this  church,  in  expectation  of  obtaining  a  miracu- 
lous cure  by  rlrtue  of  the  new  relics  which  had  arriTed. 
Among  these  was  a  poor  woman  in  the  last  stage  of  disease, 
who  had  been  brought  upon  her  pallet  into  the  church,  and 
was  laid  in  a  comer,  and  left  there ;  nor  was  it  observed  that 
this  poor  creature  was  **  in  articulo  mortis,*'  till  the  pigeon 
flew  to  the  place,  and  alighted  upon  her,  and  so  drew  the 
attention  of  the  people  in  the  church  to  the  dying  woman, 
**quam  qui<i(em,  prout  credimus,  nisi  coluraba  monstrasset. 


THE  LEGESIX 


TAMX  IV. 


Akd  now,  my  litUc  listening  dean 

With  open  months  and  open  cn% 

Like  a  rhymer  whose  only  art  b 

That  of  telling  a  plain  unvamish'd  tik, 

To  let  you  know  I  moat  not  fril, 

What  became  of  aU  the  parties. 

Pierre  went  on  to  CosnposteDa 
To  finish  his  pilgrimage, 
His  parents  went  back  with  him  joyfuDj, 
After  which  they  returned  to  their  own  cooiitT;; 
And  there,  I  beUeve,  that  all  tkt  thm 
Lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

For  the  gallows  on  which  Tlene 

So  happily  had  swung. 

It  was  resolved  that  never  moie 

On  it  should  man  be  hung. 


To  the  Church  it  was  transplaotcd, 

As  ancient  books  declare : 

And  the  people  in  commodoo, 

With  an  uproar  of  devotion. 

Set  it  up  for  a  relic  there. 

What  became  of  the  halter  I  know  not, 

Because  the  old  books  show  not;  > 

But  we  may  suppose  and  hope. 

That  the  city  presented  Pierre 

With  that  interesting  rope. 

For  in  his  fiunily,  and  this 

The  Corporation  knew. 

It  rightly  would  be  valued  more 

Than  any  eordom  bleu. 

The  Innkeeper's  wicked  daughter 

Confess'd  what  she  had  d<Hie, 

So  they  put  her  in  a  Convent, 

And  she  was  made  a  Nun. 

The  Alcayde  had  been  ao  ftighteoM 

That  he  never  ate  fowls  again ; 

And  he  always  pu]l*d  off  his  hat 

When  he  saw  a  Cock  and  Hen. 


nemo  raorlentera  vidtiaet.**  They  temoted  bar  ois  ^  •'* 
church  Just  before  she  breathed  her  laat,. .aad  is  t^^ 
quence  of  this  miracle,  as  it  was  deemed,  they  t^^  ^ ' 
honourable  fUneral. — Acta  Sametormm^  Jul.  t.  vi.  p-^ 

1  **  Antiguedad  sagrada,  el  que  se  arrledra 

De  te,  sera  su  verso  fislto  y  mancoi" 

So  Christoval  de  Mesa  obserres  when  be  proceeds  to  n  <' 
how  the  rude  stone,  upon  which  the  disciples  of  ^»^  • 
Utd  his  body  when  they  landed  with  h  In  Spain.  t>" 

itself  into  a  sepulchre  of  white  marble El  /«<^' 

EtpaUOt  f.  68. 
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Wherever  he  sat  at  table 

Not  an  egg  might  there  be  placed ; 

And  he  never  even  rauster'd  courage  for  a  custard. 

Though  garlic  tempted  him  to  taste 

Of  an  omelet  now  and  then. 

But  ahrays  after  such  a  transgression 

He  hasten'd  Kvnj  to  make  confession ; 

And  not  till  he  had  confest. 

And  the  Priest  had  absolTed  him,  did  he  feel 

Hia  conscience  and  stomach  at  rest 

The  twioe-bom  Birds  to  the  Pilgrim's  Chureh, 

As  by  miracle  consecrated. 

Were  given ;  and  there  unto  the  Saint 

They  vrere  publicly  dedicated. 

At  their  dedication  the  Corporation 

A  toad  tat  their  keep  supplied ; 

And  after  following  the  Saint  and  his  banners. 

This  Cock  and  Hen  were  so  changed  in  their  manners, 

That  the  Priests  were  edified. 

Gentle  as  any  turtle-dove, 

Saint  Cock  became  all  meekness  and  love ; 

Most  dutiful  of  wives, 

Saint  Hen  she  never  peck*d  again, 

So  they  led  happy  lives. 

The  ways  of  ordinary  fowls 

Toa  must  know  they  had  clean  forsaken ; 

And  if  every  Cock  and  Hen  in  Spain 

Had  their  example  taken. 

Why  then ...  the  Spaniards  would  have  had 

No  eggs  to  eat  with  bacon. 

These  blessed  Fowls,  at  seven  years  end, 

In  the  odour  of  sanctity  died ; 

They  were  carefully  pluck'd,  and  then 

They  were  buried,  side  by  side. 

And  lest  the  fact  should  be  forgotten, 

(Which  would  have  been  a  pity,) 

*Twas  decreed,  in  honour  of  their  worth. 

That  a  Cock  and  Hen  should  be  borne  thenceforth 

In  the  arms  of  that  ancient  City. 

Two  eggs  Saint  Hen  had  laid,  no  more ; 

The  chicken  were  her  d«dight ; 

A  Cock  and  Hen  they  proved. 

And  both,  like  their  parents,  were  virtuous  and  white. 

The  hut  act  of  the  Holy  Hen 

Was  to  rear  this  precious  brood ;  and,  when 

Saint  Cock  and  she  were  dead. 

This  couple,  as  the  lawftil  heirs. 

Succeeded  in  their  stead. 


They  also  lived  seven  years. 
And  they  laid  eggs  but  two. 
From  which  two  milk-white  chicken 
To  Cock  and  Henhood  grew; 
And  always  their  posterity 
The  self-same  course  pursue. 

Not  one  of  these  eggs  ever  addled, 
(With  wonder  be  it  spoken  I) 
Not  one  of  them  ever  was  lost. 

Not  one  of  them  ever  was  broken. 

Sacred  they  are ;  neither  magpie,  nor  rat. 

Snake,  weasel,  nor  marten  approaching  them : 

And  woe  to  the  irreverent  wretch 

Who  should  even  dream  of  poaching  them  I 

Thus  then  is  this  great  miracle 

Continued  to  this  day; 

And  to  their  Church  all  Pilgrims  go, 

When  they  are  on  the  way ; 

And  some  of  the  feathers  are  given  them ; 

For  which  they  always  pay. 

No  price  is  set  upon  them. 

And  this  leaves  all  persons  at  ease ; 

The  Poor  give  as  much  as  they  can. 

The  Rich  as  much  as  they  please. 

But  that  the  more  they  give  the  better. 

Is  very  well  understood ; 

Seeing  whatever  is  thus  disposed  of. 

Is  for  their  own  souls'  good ; 

For  Santiago  will  always 

Befriend  his  true  believers ; 

And  the  money  is  for  him,  the  Priests 

Being  only  his  receivers. 

To  make  the  miracle  the  more, 

Of  these  feathers  there  is  always  store. 

And  all  are  genuine  too ; 

All  of  the  original  Cock  and  Hen, 

Which  the  Priests  will  swear  is  true. 

Thousands  a  thousand  times  told  have  bought  them. 

And  if  myriads  and  tens  of  myriads  sought  them. 

They  would  still  find  some  to  buy; 

For  however  great  were  the  demand. 

So  great  would  be  the  supply. 

And  if  any  of  you,  my  small  Mends, 

Should  visit  thoee  parts,  I  dare  say 

Tou  will  bring  away  some  of  the  feathers, 

And  think  of  oU  Bobin  Gray. 
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KATAPAI,  02  KAI  TA  AABKTFTONONBOTTA,  OIKON  ABI  OYB  KEN  EnANHSAK  ErKAeilOXEML 

Art^.  Anm.  nw  IViUcA.  «w  Mm-. 

CVUU  AM  LIE!  TOUMO  OBlOKBNi,  TBIT  ALWATS  COMI  HOm  TO  EOOST. 


TO 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  GEBHt, 

WALTER    SAVAGE    LANDOR, 

THIS    POEM    18    IRSGBIBBH, 
ROBERT  SOUTHET. 


ITHXATE  MOl   nPOTRA  nOAYTTOnON  0*PA  •ANtlH 
nOlKUOM   EIAOX  EXON,  OTl  OOIKIAON  YMNON  APAXSfL 

N« 


POB  I  WILL  POB  NO  MAN  S  PLBAtUBB 
CHANGE  A  tTLLABLB  OB  HBAiCBB  ; 
PEDANTS  PHALL  NOT  TIB  MY  ITBAINB 
TO  ODE  ANTIQUE  POETS*  TBINS  ; 
BBWO  BOBN  AS  PBBB  AS  TRBSB, 
I  WILL  SINO  AS  I  SBALL  PLEASB. 


Wmas. 


ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 

In  fhe  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  which  of  all  ftlse  re- 
ligions is  the  most  roonttrous  in  its  fkbles,  and  the 
most  fktal  in  its  effects,  there  is  one  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity. Prayers,  penances,  and  sacrifices,  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  an  inherent  and  actual  value,  in  no 
degree  depending  upon  the  disposition  or  motive  of 
the  person  who  performs  them.  They  are  drafts 
upon  Heaven,  for  which  the  Gods  cannot  refuse  pay- 
ment The  worst  men,  bent  upon  the  worst  designs, 
have  in  this  manner  obtained  power  which  has  made 
them  formidable  to  the  Supreme  Deities  themselves, 
and  rendered  an  AvataVf  or  Incarnation  of  Yeeshnoo 
the  Preserver,  necessary.  This  belief  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  following  Poem.  The  story  is  original ; 
but,  in  all  its  parts,  consistent  with  the  superstition 
upon  which  it  is  built :  and  however  startling  the 
fictions  may  appear,  they  might  almost  be  called 
credible  when  compared  with  the  genuine  tales  of 
Hindoo  mythology. 


No  figures  can  be  InnginM  more  antlHpletiiRmw. 
and  less  poetical,  than  the  mythological  hmwiim***' 


the  Bramins.  This  deformity  was  easily  kc|<  out  <' 
sight :  — their  hundred  hands  are  but  a  dumsy  pr- 
soniflcation  of  power ;  their  numerous  heads  ar:\  . 
gross  image  c^  divinity,  **  whose  countenance.**  iht 
Bhagvat-Geeta  expresses  it,  **  is  turned  oo  evenr  «W'. ' 
To  the  other  obvious  ol)}ectlon,  that  the  rrlickc  .' 
Hindostan  is  not  generally  known  enough  to  serf"} 
fit  machinery  for  an  £ngli«h  poem,  I  can  only  aiwr, 
that,  if  every  allusion  to  it  throughout  the  wart  s 
not  sufficiently  self-explained  to  render  the  psMsr 
intelligible,  there  Is  a  want  of  skill  in  the  poet  F^n 
those  readers  who  should  be  wholly  unacquaintH  «i:- 
the  writings  of  our  learned  Orientali^itB,  will  tod  i  i 
the  preliminary  knowledge  that  can  be  necdfiil.  n 
the  brief  explanation  of  mythological  names  pithti 
to  the  Poem. 
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Bkama,  ....  the  Creator. 

VcBBHHOo, . .  the  Preserrer. 

SssT^ the  Destroyer. 

These  form  the  Trimoartee,  or  Trinity,  u  it  hai  been 
cmlled,  of  the  Bramtei.  The  allegory  if  obTiout,  but 
has  been  made  for  the  Trimourtee,  uot  the  Trimoortee 
for  the  allegory;  and  these  Deities  are  regarded  by  the 
people  as  three  distinct  and  personal  Gods.  The  two 
latter  hare  at  this  day  their  hostile  sects  of  worshippers ; 
that  of  Seera  is  the  most  numerous ;  and  in  this  Poem, 
Seera  is  represented  as  Supreme  among  the  Gods. 
This  is  the  same  God  whose  name  is  variously  written 
Seeb,  Sieren,  and  Slya,  Chiren  by  the  French,  Xiven 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  whom  European  writers  some- 
times denominate  Eswara,  Iswaren,  Mahadeo,  Maha- 
deva,  Rutren,— according  to  which  of  his  thousand 
and  eight  names  prevailed  in  the  country  where  they 
obcalned  thdr  information. 

l!n>aA» God  of  the  Elements. 

The  SwKBOA, . .  his  Paradise,  —  one  of  the  Hindoo  heavens. 

YaiuM, Lord  of  Hell,  and  Judge  of  the  Dead. 

FADJLLon, Hell,— under  the  Earth,  and,  like  the  Earth. 

of  an  octagon  shape ;  Its  eight  gates  are  guarded  by  as 
many  Gods. 

Makkiatalt,  . .  the  Goddess  who  is  chiefly  worshipped  by 
the  lower  casts. 

PoLLMAB or  Ganesa,  — the  Protector  of  Travellers. 

His  statues  are  placed  in  the  highways,  and  sometimes 
in  a  small  lonely  sanctuary,  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
fields. 

Castapa, the  Father  of  the  Immortals. 

DsTBTAS, the  Inferior  Deities. 

StJRMM Good  SpiriU- 

AsTRAS EvU  SpirtU,  or  Devils. 

Glcvoovkibs,  . .  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Good  Spirits,  the 
Grindoavers  of  Sonnerat. 
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BfiDMioBT,  and  yet  no  eye 

Through  all  the  Imperial  City  closed  in  sleep  I 

Behold  her  streets  a-blaze 

With  light  that  seenu  to  kindle  the  red  sky, 

Her  myriada  swarming  through  the  crowded  ways  1 

JIfaster  and  slave,  old  age  and  infancy, 

AH,  all  abroad  to  gaxe ; 

House-top  and  t>aIcony 

Clustered  with  women,  who  throw  back  their  veils 

With  unimpeded  and  insatiate  sight 

To  view  the  funeral  pomp  which  passes  by, 

As  If  the  mournful  rite 

Were  but  to  them  a  scene  of  joyance  and  delight 

2. 

Vainly,  ye  blessed  twlnklers  of  the  night. 

Tour  feeble  beams  ye  shed, 


Quench*d  in  the  unnatural  light  which  might  out-stare 

Even  the  broad  eye  of  day  ; 

And  thou  from  thy  celestial  way 

Fourest,  O  Moon,  an  ineflbctual  ray  1 

For  lo  I  ten  thousand  torches  flame  and  flare 

Upon  the  midnight  air. 

Blotting  the  lights  of  heaven 

With  one  portentous  glare. 

Behold  the  fragrant  smoke  in  many  a  fold 

Ascending,  floats  along  the  flery  sky, 

And  hangeth  visible  on  high, 

A  dark  and  waving  canopy. 

3. 

Hark  I  tis  the  funeral  trumpet's  breath  t 

*Tis  the  dii^  of  death  I 

At  once  ten  thousand  drums  begin, 

With  one  long  thunder-peal  the  ear  assailing ; 

Ten  thousand  voices  then  join  in. 

And  with  one  deep  and  general  din 

Pour  their  wild  wailing. 

The  song  of  praise  is  drown'd 

Amid  the  deafening  sound ; 

Tou  hear  no  more  the  trumpet's  tone, 

Tou  hear  no  more  the  mourner's  moan. 

Though  the  trumpet's  breath,  and  the  dirge  of  death. 

Swell  with  commingled  force  the  funeral  yelL 

But  rising  over  all  in  one  acclaim 

Is  heard  the  echoed  and  re-echoed  name. 

From  all  that  countless  rout ; 

Arvalan  I  Arvalan  ! 

Arvalan!  Arvalan  1 

Ten  times  ten  thousand  voices  in  one  shout 

Call  Arvalan  I  The  overpowering  sound, 

From  house  to  house  repeated  rings  about. 

From  tower  to  tower  rolls  round. 

4. 

The  death-procession  moves  along ; 

Their  bold  heads  shining  to  the  torches*  ray. 

The  Bramins  lead  the  way, 

Cbaunting  the  Amend  song. 

And  now  at  once  they  shout, 

Arvalant  Arvalan  I 

With  quick  rebound  of  soimd. 

All  in  accordance  cry, 

Arvalan  I  Arvalan  I 

The  universal  multitude  reply. 

In  vain  ye  thunder  on  his  ear  the  name ; 

Would  ye  awake  the  dead  ? 

Borne  upright  In  his  palankeen. 

There  Arvalan  is  seen  ! 

A  glow  is  on  his  fooe, . ..  a  lively  red  ; 

It  is  the  crimson  canopy 

Which  o'er  his  cheek  a  reddening  shade  hath  shed  ; 

He  moves, ...  he  nods  his  head, . . . 

But  the  motion  comes  fh>m  the  bearers*  tread. 

As  the  body,  borne  aloft  in  state. 
Sways  with  the  impulse  of  its  own  dead  weight 

5. 

Close  following  his  dead  son,  Kehama  came. 

Nor  joining  in  the  ritual  song. 

Nor  calling  the  dear  name ; 

With  head  deprest  and  funeral  vest 

And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast. 

Silent  and  lost  in  thought  he  moves  along. 
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King  of  the  World,  his  alaTes,  unenyying  now. 
Behold  their  wretched  Lord ;  rejoiced  they  see 

The  mighty  Ri^ah's  misery ; 

That  Nature  in  his  pride  hath  dealt  the  hlow, 

And  taught  the  Master  of  Mankind  to  know 

Even  he  himself  is  man,  and  not  exempt  fh>m  woe. 

6. 

O  sight  of  grief  f  the  wives  of  Arralan, 

Young  Asia,  young  Nealllny,  are  seen  1 

Their  widow-robes  of  white, 

With  gold  and  jewels  bright. 

Each  like  an  Eastern  queen. 

Woe  1  woe  t  around  their  palankeen. 

As  on  a  bridal  day, 

With  symphony,  and  dance,  and  song. 

Their  khidred  and  their  friends  come  on. 

The  dance  of  sacrifice  !  the  fUneral  song  ! 

And  next  the  victim  sUves  in  long  array, 

Bichly  bedight  to  grace  the  fotal  day. 

Move  onward  to  their  death ; 

The  clarions'  stirring  breath 

Lifts  their  thin  robes  in  every  flowing  fold. 

And  swells  the  woven  gold. 

That  on  the  agitated  air 

Flutters  and  glitters  to  the  torch's  glare. 

1. 

A  man  and  maid  of  aspect  wan  and  wild, 

Then,  side  by  side,  by  bowmen  guarded,  came ; 

O  wretched  father  I  O  unhappy  child  I 

Them  were  all  eyes  of  all  the  throng  exploring .  •  • 

Is  this  the  daring  man 

Who  raised  his  fiital  hand  at  Arvalan  ? 

Is  this  the  wretch  conderon'd  to  feel 

Kehama*s  dreadful  wrath  ? 

Then  were  all  hearts  of  lai  the  throng  deploring ; 

For  not  in  that  innumerable  throng 

Was  one  who  loved  the  dead ;  for  who  could  know 

What  aggravated  wrong 

Provoked  the  desperate  blow  I 


Far,  fisr  behind,  beyond  all  reach  of  sight* 

In  order'd  flies  the  torches  flow  along, 

One  ever-lengthening  line  of  gliding  light : 

Far , ,.  tur  behind, 

Rolls  on  the  undistinguishable  clamour. 

Of  horn,  and  trump,  and  tambour ; 


«  *•  She,»*  Mjs  Bernier, "  whom  1  saw  bum  herself,  when 
I  parted  from  Surat  to  trarcl  into  Persia,  in  the  pretence  of 
Monsieur  Chardin  of  Parts,  and  of  many  English  and  Dutch, 
was  of  a  middle  age,  and  not  unhandsome.  To  represent 
unto  you  the  undaunted  cheerfulness  that  appeared  In  her 
countenance,  the  resolution  with  which  she  marched,  washed 
herself,  spoke  to  the  people  j  the  conBdenee  with  which  she 
looked  upon  us.  iriewed  her  little  cabin,  made  up  of  very  dry 
millet-straw  and  small  wood,  went  Into  this  cabin,  and  sat 
down  upon  the  pile,  and  took  her  husband's  head  into  her 
lap,  and  a  torch  into  her  own  band,  and  kindled  the  cabin, 
whilst  I  know  not  how  many  Brahraans  were  busy  in  kin- 
dling the  fire  round  about.  To  represent  to  you,  1  say,  all 
this  as  it  ought,  is  not  possible  for  me ;  I  can  at  present 
scarce  believe  it  myself,  though  it  be  but  a  few  days  since  I 
•aw  it" 

*  ^  She  went  out  again  to  the  river,  and  taking  up  some 


Incessant  as  the  roar 
Of  streams  which  down  the  wfntry  mmmtampeK 
And  louder  than  the  dmd  commotkn 

Of  breakers  on  a  rocky  shorv, 

When  the  winds  rage  over  tiie  ynm, 

And  Ocean  to  tiie  Tempest  nrres. 

9. 
And  now  toward  the  bank  they  gn, 
Where  winding  on  thdr  way  beknr, 
Deep  and  strong  the  waters  flow. 
Here  doth  the  funeral  pile  appear 
With  myrrh  and  ambergris  bestrewU 
And  built  of  predoua  sandal  wood. 
They  cease  their  music  and  their  outoy  bo^ 
Gently  they  rest  the  bier ; 
They  wet  the  &oe  of  Arralan, 
No  sign  of  life  the  sprinkled  drops  odfr: 
They  feel  his  breast, ...  no  mottoo  that; 

They  feel  his  lips, ...  no  brratb; 
For  not  with  feeble,  nor  with  erring  liasd, 
The  brave  avenger  dealt  the  btow  of  death. 
Then  with  a  doubling  peal  and  deeper  fab*. 
The  tambours  and  the  trumpets  soimd  oo  kit 
And  vrith  a  last  and  kxidest  cry 
They  call  on  Arvalan. 

10. 
Woe!  woe  I  for  Asia  takes  her  sat 
Upon  the  fUneral  pile ! 
Calmly  she  took  her  scat,  > 
Calmly  the  whole  terrific  pomp  iurrcj'd; 
As  on  her  lap  the  whik 
The  lifeless  head  of  Arvalan  was  laid. 

11. 

Woe  I  woe  I  Nealllny, 

The  young  Nealllny  4 

They  strip  her  ornaments  away,' 

Bracelet  and  anklet,  ring,  and  chain,  anlsfl^ 

Around  her  neck  they  leave 

The  marriage  knot  alone,  ^ . . . 

That  marriage  band,  which  when 

Ton  waning  nMon  was  yoon& 

Around  her  virgin  neck 

With  bridal  joy  was  hung. 

Then  with  white  flowers,  the  coronal  dt^ 

Her  jetty  locks  they  crown. 

water  in  her  hands,  muttered  some  primers,  sod  oft^ 
the  sun.    All  her  ornaments  were  then  taken  ftiKB  if  ' 
her  armlets  were  broken,  and  chaplets  of  white  ^s*^^ 
put  upon  her  neck  and  hands.    Her  hair  was  tud<4  ^  * 
five  combs ;  and  her  forehead  was  marked  with  dJf  ^-  ■ 
same  manner  as  that  of  her  husband.'* — Starormu.  ^ 
*  **  When  the  time  for  consummating  the  marriir '''^ 
they  Ught  the  Are  Homan  with  the  wood  of  BMrv»»- 
Bramin  blesses  the  former,  which,  being  done.  Uic^nH^ 
takes  three  handsful  of  rice,  and  throws  It  on  tht  bnlf  >  ^ 
who  does  the  same  to  him.    Afterwards  the  ir^'^  " 
clothes  her  in  a  dress  according  to  his  conditioa,  ai « ■ 
the  bridegroom's  feet ;  the  bride's  mother  obterm''^ 
out  the  water.  This  being  done,  the  l^her  pots  ^  da^r^ 
hand  in  his  own,  puts  water  into  it,  some  piem  C  <^ 
and,  giving  it  to  the  bridegroom,  sayt,  at  the  sac*  t' 
have  uo  longer  any  thing  to  do  with  yon,  aod  I  pf^  r' 
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12. 

O  sight  of  miaeiy  1 

Toa  aamot  bear  ber  crta, . . .  their  loiind 

In  that  wild  dfaBonance  is  drown'd ; . . . 

But  in  her  fiKX  you  see 

The  sHppIkatioo  and  the  agony, . . . 

See  in  ber  swelling  throat  the  desperate  strength 

That  with  vain  effort  struggles  yet  for  life  i 

Her  arms  contracted  now  in  fruitless  strife. 

Now  wildly  at  full  length 

Towards  the  crowd  in  vain  for  pity  spread, . . . 

They  torct  her  on,  they  bind  her  to  the  dead.  > 

13. 

Then  all  around  retire ; 

Ctrding  the  pile,  the  ministeriug  Bnunins  stand. 

Each  lifting  in  his  hand  a  torch  on  fire. 

Alooe  the  Father  of  the  dead  adranced 

And  lit  the  ftmeraipyrc. 


tottepoweroranoCher.*  TheTtftf.whlcfalfariUMNiwttha 
iroldea  htad  haogteg  at  It,  b  held  ready  (  and,  being  fhomi 
to  the  campany.  tone  prafen  and  btettingt  are  proaoonced  \ 
after  which  the  btfciegniom  takes  it,  and  hang*  It  about  the 
brtda'sneek.  This knoCla what particolarlyteciireahiapos. 
MVflSoo  of  ber;  for,  before  he  had  had  the  Tmlioa,  all  the  rest 
of  the  vumuimlm  ndgbc  hare  been  made  to  no  porpote ;  for 
n  hMM  aomertmw  happened  that  when  the  bridegroom  was 
jroing  to  te  k  on,  the  bride'a  father  has  dbcorerad  hi*  not 
with  the  bridcgroom't  gift,  when  another, 
t,  hat  carried  off  th«  bride  with  her  father*!  con- 
Bat,  when  once  the  7«a  ia  put  on,  the  marriage  la 
id  whenerer  the  hiuband  dies,  the  TaU  ia 
bonrt  along  with  him,  to  show  tliat  the  marriage  baodt  are 
brake.  Bcaldea  theac  paitlcalar  ceremoniec,  the  people  have 
oocice  of  the  wedding  by  a  ^an^a/,  which  it  railed  before  the 
bride'a  door  aoaae  days  before.  Tlie  whole  condodcs  with  an 
which  the  bride's  fkther  giTec  to  the  common 
and  daring  thia  CmtiTlty,  which  oootinuei  flre  dajt, 
zlau  mn  given  to  the  poor,  and  the  fire  Uoman  la  kept  In. 
The  a>.iinfh  day,  the  new-marritd  couple  set  oot  for  the 
bridcgrocaa't  bonae,  whither  they  frequently  go  by  torchlight 
Tbe  brldoand  bridegroom  are  carried  in  miedan,  past  throogh 
the  cliier  atreeta  of  the  dty,  and  are  accompanied  by  their 
fnra^a,  who  are  father  on  horaebaek  or  mounted  on  ela- 
pheirtn-    ^— if.  MLoifCT, 

I  ••  Tta  tna,"  aaya  Bemier, "  that  I  have  leen  aome  of 
tbrm,  which,  at  the  eight  of  the  pile  and  the  fire,  appeared  to 
hav«»  nome  apprahenaion,  and  that  perhapa  would  have  gone 
Tboae  deaaoos  the  Bramins  that  are  there  with  their 
•tfclu,  aatooiah  them,  and  hearten  them  up,  or  even 
tbruac  Ktacn  In ;  aa  I  have  seen  It  done  to  a  young  woman 
five  or  six  paeca  from  the  pile,  and  to  another, 
diatofbed  vhen  ahe  saw  tlie  lb«  take  hold  of 
ber  dothea,  these  execatloners  thrusting  her  in  with  their 
looff  polea. 

"  AtLalior,Iaa«averyhandaomeandaveryyoongwoBun 
burnt;  I  begeve  she  was  not  above  twelve  years  of  age.  T'bis 
poor  unhappy  creature  appeared  rather  dead  than  alive  when 
she  caoae  near  the  pile;  she  shook  and  wept  Utterly.  Mesn. 
while,  three  or  Coor  of  these  executioners,  the  Bramlna, 
tognlwr  wtch  aa  ^d  hag  that  held  her  under  the  arm,  throat 
her  on,  and  made  her  sit  down  upon  the  wood ;  and  lest  sh« 
•bould  ran  away,  they  tied  her  legs  and  hands ;  and  so  they 
burnt  her  aUve.    I  had  enough  to  do  to  contain  myself  for 


pictro  ddla  Valle  conversed  with  a  widow,  who  was  about 
to  bora  her  self  by  her  own  cholee.  She  told  him  that,  gene- 
nUy  •peaking,  women  were  not  forced  to  bum  themselves ; 
bat  suiiMlliiMa.  aasong  people  of  rank,  when  a  young  woman. 


14. 

At  once  on  every  side 

The  circling  torches  drop, 

At  once  on  erery  side 
The  firagrant  oil  is  pour'd. 

At  once  on  every  side 

The  rapid  flames  rush  up. 

Then  hand  in  hand  the  victim  band 

Boll  in  the  dance  around  the  funeral  pyre ; 

Their  garments  flying  folds 

Float  inward  to  the  fire ; 

In  drunken  whiri  they  wheel  around ; 

One  drops, . . .  another  plunges  in ;  > 

And  still  with  overwhelming  din 

The  tambours  and  the  trumpets  sound ; 

And  clap  of  hand,  and  shouts,  and  cries, 

From  all  the  multitude  arise  ; 

While  round  and  round,  in  giddy  wheel. 

Intoxicate  they  ndl  and  reel. 


who  waa  handsome,  was  left  a  widow,  and  bi  danger  of  nuur- 
ryfng  again,  (which  Is  never  practised  among  them,  because 
of  the  eonfbsion  and  disgrace  which  are  inseparable  fhim  such 
a  thing,)  or  of  idling  Into  othor  Irregularities,  then  indeed 
the  relationa  of  the  hnabend,  if  they  are  at  all  tenadous  of 
the  honour  of  the  fkmily,CDapd  her  to  bum  herself,  whether 
she  likes  it  or  no,  merely  to  prevent  the  Inoonveniendes 
which  mi^t  take  place. 

Ddlon  alsob  whom  I  oonslder  aa  one  of  the  beat  trmvdlera 
in  the  East,  expressly  aaserta,  that  widows  are  burnt  there 
**  de  gr€,  ou  de  fbrce.  L*oo  n*en  volt  que  trop  que  aprds  avoir 
d£sir6  et  demand^  la  mort  avec  nn  courage  Intrtpide,  et 
i^ia  avoir  obtenu  et  achHt  la  permiasion  de  se  brikler.  oAt 
tremble  d  la  vue  du  bucher,  se  sont  repeoties,  mals  trop 
tard,  de  leur  fanpradence,  et  out  Cslt  d'inutiles  eflbrts  pour  se 
retracter.  Mala  loraqne  oela  arrive,  bim  loin  que  Ics  Bra- 
mtees  Solent  tooehfa  d'aucone  piti^  ils  lient  cruellcment  oes 
malhearenaea,  et  lea  bdklent  par  force,  sans  avoir  ancun 
<gard  d  leurs  plaintes,  ni  d  leurs  cris.'* — Tom.  1.  p.  138. 

It  would  be  easy  to  mult^ily  authorities  upon  this  point. 
Let  it  snfloe  to  mention  one  important  historical  fact :  When 
the  great  Alboqoerque  bad  established  hlaiself  at  Goa,  he 
forbade  these  accursed  sacriBoes,  the  women  extolled  him  for 
it  aa  their  benebctor  and  deliverer  {.Commtmtmrioa  de  AW,  ii. 
20. ),  and  no  European  in  India  was  ever  so  popular,  or  so 
revered  by  the  natives.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  bdteve  the  anti- 
missionaries,  none  but  fools,  fknatics,  and  pretenders  to  hu. 
manlty,  would  wish  to  deprive  the  Hindoo  women  of  the  right 
of  burning  themselves !  **  It  may  be  useful  (says  Colonel 
Hark  Wilks)  to  examine  the  roasonableness  of  interfering 
with  the  moat  exceptionable  of  all  their  Initltutions.  It  has 
been  thought  an  abomination  not  to  be  tolerated,  that  a  widow 
should  immolate  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  ber  deceased 
husband.  But  what  Judgement  should  we  form  of  the  Hindoo, 
who  (ir  any  of  our  institutiona  admitted  the  parallel),  should 
farcMif  pretend  to  stand  between  a  Christian  and  the  hope  of 
eternal  salvation  ?  And  shaU  we  not  bold  him  to  be  a  driveller 
In  politics  and  morels,  a  fanatic  In  religion,  and  a  pretender  In 
humanity,  who  would  forcibly  wrcat  this  hope  from  the 
lUndoo  widow  f"^Hi$i»rieai  8keUke§  ^tJke  Soutk  qf/adfa, 
vol.L  p.  499. 

Such  opinions,  and  such  language,  osay  safely  be  left  to  the 
indignation  and  pity  which  they  cannot  fell  to  excite.  I  shall 
only  express  my  astonishment,  that  any  thing  so  monstrous, 
and  so  miserably  futile,  should  have  proceeded  from  a  man 
of  leamtng,  great  good  sense,  and  general  good  feelings,  as 
Colonel  WlUu  evidently  appears  to  be. 

*  When  Bemlcr  was  passing  from  Amad-Avad  to  Agra, 
there  came  news  to  htan  in  aborou^  where  the  caravan  rested 
under  the  shade  (staying  for  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  march 
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Till  one  by  one  whirl'd  in  they  hiU 
And  the  devouring  flames  have  twallow*d  alL 

15. 

Then  all  was  still ;  the  drums  and  clarions  ceased  ; 

The  multitude  were  hiish'd  in  silent  awe  ; 

Only  the  roaring  of  the  flames  was  heard. 


on  their  journey),  that  a  womsa  was  then  upon  the  point  of 
burning  herself  with  tlM  body  of  her  husband.  **  I  presently 
rose,"  says  he,  **  and  rmn  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  done, 
which  was  a  great  pit,  with  a  pUe  of  wood  raised  in  it,  whereon 
I  saw  lidd  a  dead  corpse  and  a  woman,  which,  at  a  distance, 
seemed  to  me  pretty  fair,  sitting  near  It  on  the  same  pile, 
besides  four  or  five  Bramlns,  putting  the  fire  to  it  from  all 
sides ;  fire  wotten  of  a  middle  age,  and  well  enough  dressed, 
holding  cm  another  by  the  hand,  and  dancing  about  the  pit, 
and  a  great  crowd  of  people,  men  and  women,  looking  on. 
The  pile  of  wood  was  presently  all  on  fire,  because  store  of  oil 
and  butter  had  been  thrown  upon  it :  and  I  saw,  at  the  same 
time,  through  the  flames,  that  the  Are  took  hold  of  the  clothes 
of  the  woman,  that  were  imbued  with  well-scented  oils,  mingled 
with  powder  of  sandal  and  saflhni.  All  this  I  saw,  but  ob- 
serred  not  that  the  woman  was  at  all  disturbed ;  yea,  it  was 
said,  that  she  had  been  heard  to  pronounce,  with  great  force, 
these  two  words./vf,  two,  to  signify,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  those  that  hold  the  soul's  transmigration,  that  this  was  the 
JVih  time  she  had  tramt  herself  with  the  same  husband,  and 
that  there  remained  but  two  more  for  perfection ;  as  if  she 
had  that  time  this  remembrance,  or  some  prophetical  spirit. 
But  here  ended  not  this  infernal  tragedy :  1  thought  it  was 
only  by  way  of  ceremony  that  these  five  women  sung  and 
danced  about  the  pit ;  but  I  was  altogether  surprised  when  I 
saw  that  the  flame,  having  taken  hold  of  the  clothes  of  one  of 
them,  she  cast  herself,  with  her  head  foremost,  into  the  pit ; 
and  that  after  her,  another,  being  overcome  by  the  flame  and 
the  smcAe,  did  the  like ;  and  my  astonishment  redqydried 
aOerwards,  when  I  saw  that  the  remaiaing  three  took  one 
another  again  by  the  band,  oontioMd  their  dance  without  any 
apparent  fear ;  and  that  at  length  they  precipiuted  ChflmsclTes. 
one  after  aaother,  into  the  Are,  as  their  companions  had  done. 
I  learnt  that  these  had  been  five  slaves,  who,  having  seen  their 
mistress  extreuMtly  aflUcted  at  the  sickness  of  her  husband, 
and  heard  her  promise  him,  that  she  would  not  surrire  him, 
but  bum  herself  with  him,  were  so  touched  with  compassion 
and  tenderness  towatrds  this  th^  mistress,  that  they  engaged 
themselves  in  a  promise  to  follow  her  in  her  resolution,  and 
to  bum  tliemselves  with  her."  —  Bewnitr. 

This  excellent  traveller  relates  an  extraordinary  cireum> 
stance  which  occurred  at  one  of  these  sacrifices.  A  woman 
was  engaged  in  some  love-intrigues  with  ayoung  Mahoroedaa, 
her  neighbour,  who  was  a  tailor,  and  could  play  finely  upon 
the  tabor.  This  woman,  in  the  hopes  she  had  of  marrying 
this  young  man,  poisoned  her  husband,  and  presently  came 
away  to  tell  the  tailor,  tliat  it  was  time  to  be  gone  together, 
oi  they  twdppotleoted,  or«lse  she  should  be  obliged  to  bum 
herself.  The  young  man,  fearing  lest  he  night  be  entangled 
la  a  mischievous  business,  flatly  reftised  ber.  The  woman, 
not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  went  to  her  relations,  and  adveitlacd 
them  of  (he  sudden  death  of  her  husband,  and  openif  protested 
that  she  would  not  survive  hihi,  but  bum  herself  with  him. 
Her  kindred,  well  satisfied  with  so  generous  a  resolution,  and 
Hw  great  hoooor  she  did  to  the  whole  femlly,  presently  bad  a 
pH  made  and  filled  with  wood,  exposing  the  corpse  upon  it, 
and  kindling  the  fire.  All  being  prepared,  the  womaa  goes 
to  embrace  and  bid  ftvewell  to  all  her  kindred  that  were  there 
about  the  pit,  among  whom  was  also  the  tailor,  who  had  been 
lavlted  to  play  upon  the  tabor  that  day,  with  many  others  of 


11. 
TH£  CDBSE. 

1. 

Alokk  towards  the  Table  of  the  Dead 

Kehama  moved ;  there  on  the  aHar-stone 

Honey  and  rice  he  spread. 

There  with  coUected  voice  and  palnftfl 

He  call'd  upon  his  sod. 

Lo  !  Arvalan  appears^  i 


that  sort  of  men,  according  to  the  costosn  of  the  obob'tt 
This  fury  of  a  woman,  being  also  come  to  this  yovng  rir 
made  sign  as  if  she  would  bid  him  ferewell  with  the  rest ;  s< 
instead  of  gently  embracing  him,  she  talccth  htm  witb  all  ^  r 
force  about  his  collar,  pulls  him  to  the  pit,  and  twmhicfh  bos 
together  with  herself.  Into  the  dJteh,  wbars  tbof  belh  wcr* 
soon  dlipatdied — Bawter. 

*'  The  Hindoos  sometiBes  evcct  a  chapel  ••  Ibe  spot  vhm 
one  of  these  sacrifices  has  been  perfonaed,  both  on  wtcmsji 
of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and  as  a  trophy  of  bar  vtrtuv.  1 
remember  to  have  seen  one  of  these  places,  wlictw  thospot  m 
which  the  funeral  pile  had  been  erected  was  inckMcd  aaS 
covered  with  bamboos,  formed  into  a  kind  of  bower,  pLkB>« 
with  (lowering  creepers.  The  inside  was  set  rood  nu 
flowers,  and  at  one  end  there  was  an  image/*  —  Qasg/W*. 

Some  of  the  Yogees,  who  smear  themselTca  with  a»b^ 
use  none  but  what  they  collect  from  funoral  pOes —  bocu 
ashes  1 — Pietro  DtUa  ValU. 

From  a  late  investigation,  it  appears,  that  the  Boebrr  ' 
women  who  sacrifice  themsclvos  within  thirty  aaiks  rier: 
Calcutta,  every  year,  is,  on  an  average,  upwArda  of  tve  h^- 
dred.  The  Pundits  have  already  been  called  on  ta  pt^art 
the  sanction  of  their  Shasters  for  this  custom.  The  paMsr* 
exhibited  are  vague  and  general  in  their  mcanioiu  wd  «i- 
ferently  interpreted  by  the  same  casts.  Some  aacrvd  «>enn 
commend  the  practice,  but  none  command  it ;  and  the  Tm^>* 
refer  once  more  to  euatam.  They  have,  however,  iMimMsr< 
tiaat  if  goremment  will  pass  a  regulation,  aaoancint  by  b£>> 
erery  Brahmin  who  attends  a  burning,  or  every 


^  iw 


c«vta>. 


who  permits  him  to  attend  it,  the  practioe 
long  continue;  for  that  the  cereaMoy, 
presence  of  the  priests,  will  lose  its  digni^  aad 
In  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

**  The  civilised  world  may  expect  soon  to 
abcdition  of  this  opprobrium  of  a  Christiaa 
the  female  sacrifice;   which  has  subsioad,  to 
knowledge,  since  the  time  of  Alexander  tha 
Clamdim  BmeJummk, 

This  practice,  however,  was  manifeslly  nnkaown  vbtw  tir 
Institutes  of  Menu  were  written.  InUructiMU  are  thert  fi*** 
for  the  conduct  of  a  widow :  »  Let  her,"  it  U  said,  ** 
her  body,  by  living  voluntarily  on  pure  Oowvrv, 
fruit;  but  let  her  not,  when  her  lord  is  deoeaaed,  creA  p'>- 
nounce  the  name  of  another  man.    LK  bar  onmimw  i..^ 
death  forgiving  all  laiuries,  performing  harsh  datim^in»-^zi 
every  sensual  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  pracushig  the  wmw- 
parable  rules  of  virtue,  which  have  been  fallowed  hf  »  » 
womenas  were  devoted  to  one  only  husband.  Maqyi 
of  Brahmins,  liavtag  avoided  sensuality  ttom  their  early  j 
and  having  left  no  issue  In  their  families,  have  t 
theless  to  heaven ;  and,  like  those  abstemious  ■sea.a  v; 
wife  ascends  to  heaven,  though  she  bare  no  child.  K  aftn^  cap 
decease  of  her  lord,  she  devote  herself  toplotts  anstevity  :  bus 
a  widow,  who,  from  a  wish  to  bear  fblldresu  sHghis  bmr  •- 
oeased  husband  by  marrying  agdn.  brings  dfegrace  «•  bOTv^' 
here  below,  and  shall  be  excluded  ftoa  the  asal  of  her  l«va ' 
«  itut.  qf  Menm,  ch.  v.  187— Idl . 

Seoond  marriages  were  permitted  to  WMm.^Ihd,  I9~ 
IflB. 

I  Many  believe  thai 
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Only  Kehama's  powerful  eye  beheld 

The  thin  ethereal  spirit  hoYering  nigh ; 

Only  the  Rs^jah'B  ear 

Received  his  feeble  breath. 

And  it  this  all  ?  the  mournful  Spirit  said. 

This  all  that  thou  canst  give  me  ^!ter  death  ? 

This  unavailing  pomp, 
These  empty  pageantries  that  mock  the  dead ! 

2. 

In  bitterness  the  Rajah  heard. 

And  groan*d,  and  smote  his  breast,  and  o*er  his  taxx 

Cowi*d  the  white  mourning  vest. 

3. 

Art  thoa  not  powerful, . . .  even  like  a  God  ? 

And  must  I,  through  my  years  of  wandering. 

Shivering  and  naked  to  the  elements. 

In  wretchedness  await 

The  hour  of  Tamen's  wrath  ? 

I  thought  thou  wouldst  embody  me  anew, 

Undying  as  I  am, . . .  > 


where  their  bodies  verebarnt,  or  where  their  aihet  are  pre- 
i«>rTed,  to  wait  there  until  the  new  bodies  they  are  destined  to 
r'ccitpj  be  read/  for  their  reception.  This  appears  to  cor- 
rt^pood  with  an  opinion  of  Plato,  which,  with  many  other 
tT.trU  of  that  philosopher,  was  adopted  by  the  early  Chrls- 
ti.m« ;  and  an  ordinance  of  the  Romish  church  is  still  extant, 
irohibitlng  having  lights  or  making  merriment  in  church- 
yards at  night,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  souls  that  might 
cime  thither.  —  Cravfitrd. 

Arcordfaig  to  the  Danish  missionaries,  the  souls  of  those 
who  are  untimely  slain  wander  abont  as  diabolical  spectres, 
doing  eril  to  mankind,  and  possessing  those  whom  they  per- 
ft'xiit**.  —  Nieeamp,  1.  10.  \  14. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  hills  near  RiOamahall  bellere  that 
when  God  sends  a  messenger  to  summon  a  person  to  his  pre- 
M-nre.  tf  thf  messenger  should  mistake  his  object,  and  carry 
off  another,  he  Is  desired  by  the  Defty  to  take  htm  away ; 
Irtit  as  Che  earthly  mansion  of  this  soul  must  be  decayed,  it  Is 
d«*«tined  to  remain  mid-way  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
r.fn'<>r  can  return  to  the  presence  of  Ood.  Whoever  commits 
homicide  without  a  divine  order,  and  whoever  is  killed  by  a 
•  nike,  as  a  punishment  for  some  concealed  crime,  will  be 
A  lomed  to  the  same  state  of  wandering  *,  and  whoever  hangs 
himself  wilt  wander  eternally  with  a  rope  about  his  neck.— 
Aitat  Resforekts. 

Pope  Benedict  XII.  drew  up  a  list  of  1 17  heretical  ophilons 
hrld  by  the  Armenian  Christians,  which  he  sent  to  the  king 
of  Armenia,— Instead  of  any  other  assistance,  when  that 
prfnre  applied  to  him  for  aid  against  the  Mahomedans.  This 
pip«>'r  was  first  published  by  Bernlno,  and  exhibits  a  curious 
ci  i  xture  of  mythologies.  One  of  their  opinions  was.  that  the 
(fvul*  of  the  adult  wander  about  in  the  air  till  the  day  of 
judgement ;  neither  hell,  nor  the  heavenly,  nor  the  terresUlal 
panulite.  being  open  to  them  till  that  day  shall  have  passed. 

Davenant,  In  one  of  his  plays,  speculates  upon  such  a  state 
of  wandering  as  the  lot  of  the  soul  after  death :  — 

I  must  to  darkness  go,  hover  in  clouds. 
Or  in  remote  untroubled  air,  silent 
As  thought,  or  what  is  uncreated  yet ; 
Or  I  moat  rest  in  some  cold  shade,  and  shall 
Perhaps  ne'er  see  that  everlasting  spring 
Of  which  philosophy  so  long  has  dreamt. 
And  seems  rather  to  wish  tliaa  understand. 

Love  and  Honour, 

1  kneiw  iw  other  anthor  who  has  so  often  expressed  to  those 


Tea,  re-create  me  I . . .  Father,  b  this  all  ? 
This  all?  and  thou  Almighty  1 


4. 

But  in  that  wrongfiil  and  upbraiding  tone, 

Kehama  found  relief. 

For  rising  anger  half  supprest  his  griet 

Reproach  not  me  I  he  cried. 

Had  I  not  spell-secured  thee  firom  disease. 

Fire,  sword, ...  all  common  accidents  of  man, . . . 

And  thou ! . . .  fool,  fool ...  to  perish  by  a  stake  ! 

And  by  a  peaflant*s  arm  I . . . 

Even  now,  when  from  reluctant  Heaven, 

Forcing  new  gifts  and  mightier  attributes, 

So  soon  I  should  have  quell*d  the  Death-God's  power. 

6. 

Waste  not  thy  wrath  on  me,  quoth  Arvalan, 

It  was  my  hour  of  foMy  l«  Fate  prevaiFd, 

Nor  boots  it  to  reproach  me  that  I  fell. 

I  am  in  misery.  Father  {    Other  souls 

Predoom'd  to  Indra's  Heaven,  ei\joy  the  dawn 


who  could  understand  him,  his  doubts  respecting  a  future 
state,  and  how  burtheusome  he  felt  them. 

1  The  Soul  is  not  a  thing  of  which  a  man  may  say.  It  hath 
been,  it  is  about  to  be.  or  is  to  be  hereafter  ;  for  it  is  a  thing 
without  birth ;  It  is  ancient,  constant,  and  eternal,  and  is  not 
to  be  destroyed  In  this  its  mortal  fVame.  How  can  the  man 
who  believeth  that  this  thing  is  incorruptible,  eternal,  inex- 
haustible, and  without  birth,  think  that  he  can  either  kill 
or  cause  It  to  be  killed  I  As  a  man  throweth  away  old  gar- 
ments and  putteth  on  new,  even  so  the  soul,  having  quitted 
its  old  mortal  frames,  entereth  into  others  which  are  new. 
The  weapon  dlvldeth  it  not.  the  flm  humeth  It  not,  the  water 
corrupteth  it  not,  the  wind  drieth  It  not  away :  —  for  It  Is 
Indivisible,  Inconsumable,  Incorruptible,  and  Is  not  to  be  dried 
away ;  —  It  Is  eternal,  universal,  permanent,  Immoveable ;  It 
is  Invisible,  inconceivable,  and  unalterable.  —  BhagwU  Oeeta. 

*  **  Among  the  qualities  required  for  the  proper  execution 
of  public  business,  mention  Is  made,  *  That  a  man  must  be 
able  to  keep  in  subjection  his  lust,  his  anger,  his  avarice,  his 
Jbthf^  and  his  pride.*  The  folly  there  specified  Is  not  to  be 
understood  In  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  in  an  European 
Idiom,  as  a  negative  quality,  or  the  mere  want  of  sense,  but 
as  a  kind  of  obstinately  stupid  lethargy,  or  perverse  absence 
of  mind,  in  which  the  will  is  not  altogether  passive:  It  seems 
to  be  a  weakness  peculiar  to  Asia,  for  we  cannot  find  a  term 
by  which  to  express  the  precise  Idea  in  the  European  lan- 
guages. It  operates  somewhat  like  the  violent  Impulse  of 
fear,  under  which  men  will  utter  falsehoods  totally  incom- 
patible with  each  other,  and  utterly  contrary  to  their  own 
opinion,  knowledge,  and  conviction  ;  and.  It  may  be  added, 
also,  their  inclination  and  Intention. 

**A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  temporary  frenxy 
happened  lately  In  the  supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  Cal- 
cutta, where  a  man  (not  an  Idiot)  swore,  upon  a  trial,  that  he 
was  no  kind  of  relation  to  his  brother,  who  was  then  In 
Court,  and  who  had  constantly  supported  him  firom  his  In- 
fancy ;  and  that  he  lived  In  a  house  by  himself,  for  which  he 
paid  the  rent  ftt>m  bis  own  pocket,  when  It  was  proved  that 
he  was  not  worth  a  rupee,  and  when  the  person,  in  whose 
house  he  had  always  resided,  stood  at  the  bar  close  to  blm. 

**  Another  oonjectnre,  and  that  exceedingly  aciite  and  ia- 
geniotts,  has  been  started  upon  this  >bi(^,  that  It  may  mean 
the  deception  whldi  a  man  permits  to  be  Imposed  on  his 
Judgement  by  his  paMions ;  as  acta  of  raped^  and  avarice 
are  often  committed  by  men  who  ascribe  Cbero  to  prudence 
and  a  Jast  aasortloD  of  tlidr  own  rlglit  \  maUee  apd  aaneear 
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Of  buss, ...  to  them  the  tempered  elements 

Minister  J07 :  genial  delight  the  sun 

Sheds  on  their  happy  being,  and  the  stan 

EffUse  on  them  benignant  Influences ; 

And  thus  o*er  earth  and  air  they  roam  at  will. 

And  when  the  number  of  their  days  is  full, 

Oo  fearlessly  before  the  aweful  throne. 

But  I, ...  all  naked  feeling  and  raw  life, . . .  ^ 

What  worse  than  this  hath  Tamen's  hell  in  store? 

If  ever  thou  didst  love  me,  mercy.  Father  I 

Save  me,  for  thou  canst  save . . .  the  Elements 

Know  and  obey  thy  voice. 

6. 

KEHAXA. 

The  Elements 

Shall  sin  no  more  against  thee;  whilst  I  speak 

Already  dost  thou  feel  their  power  is  gone. 

Fear  not  I  I  cannot  call  again  the  past, 

Fate  hath  made  that  its  own ;  but  Fate  shall  yield 

To  me  the  future  j  and  thy  doom  be  flx'd 

By  mine,  not  Tamen*s  will.     Meantime  all  power 

Whereof  thy  feeble  spirit  can  be  made 

Participant,  I  give.     Is  there  aught  else 

To  mitigate  thy  lot  ? 


pau  for  jiutica,  and  brutality  for  spirit.  This  opinioo,  when 
thoroughly  examined,  will  very  nearly  tally  with  the  former ; 
for  all  the  pMtions,  as  well  ai  fear,  have  an  equal  efficacy  to 
disturb  and  distort  the  mind :  but,  to  account  for  the  /o% 
here  spoken  of  as  being  the  ofl&prlng  of  the  passions,  instead 
of  drawing  a  parallel  between  it  and  the  impulses  of  those 
passions,  we  must  suppose  the  impulses  to  act  with  infinitely 
more  vlolenoe  upon  an  Asiatic  mind  tlian  we  can  erer  have 
seen  exemplified  in  Europe.  It  is,  however,  something  like 
the  madness  so  inimitably  delineated  in  the  Hero  of  Cer- 
vantes, sensible  enough  upon  some  occasions,  and  at  the 
same  time  completely  wild,  and  unconscious  of  itself  upon 
others,  and  that,  too,  originally  produced  by  an  elTort  of  the 
will,  though,  in  the  end,  overpowering  and  superseding  its 
(Unctions.**  —  Hoiked. 

1  By  the  vital  souls  of  those  men  who  have  committed  sins 
in  the  body,  another  body,  composed  of  ««r*«t.  untk  five  sen- 
sations, in  order  to  be  susceptible  of  torment,  shall  certainly 
be  assumed  alter  death ;  and  being  intimately  united  with 
those  minute  nervous  particles,  according  to  their  distribu- 
tion, they  shall  feel  in  that  new  body  the  pangs  inflicted  in 
each  case  by  the  sentence  of  Yama.  ~  Intl.  ^  Menu. 

Henry  More,  the  Platonlat,  has  two  applicable  stanxas  In 
his  Song  of  the  Soul :  ~~ 

**  Like  to  a  light  fast  lock*d  in  lanthom  dark. 
Whereby  by  night  our  wary  steps  wo  guide 
In  slobby  streets,  and  dirty  channels  mark, 
Some  weaker  rays  through  the  black  t<9  do  glide. 
And  flusher  streams,  perhaps,  Arom  homy  side ; 
But  when  we've  past  the  peril  of  the  way. 
Arrived  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  aside,  ^ 
The  naked  light  how  clearly  doth  it  ray. 
And  spread  its  Joyful  beams  as  bright  as  summer's  day. 

**  Even  so  the  soul.  In  this  contracted  state. 
Confined  U>  these  straight  instruments  of  senses 
More  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate  ( 
At  this  h<4e  bears,— the  sight  must  ray  from  thence,— 
Here  tastea,  there  smells;— but  when  she's  gone  from 


Like  naked  lamp  she  is  one  shiuing  sphere, 


AEVALAV.  j 

Only  the  sight  of  vengeance.     Give  me  that !       | 
Yengeanoe,  ftill,  worthy,  vengeance  I . . .  not  the  stn^kt 
Of  sudden  punishment, ...  no  agony  1 

That  spends  itself  and  leaves  the  wretch  aft  test,      I 
But  lasting  UiDg  revenge. 

XXHAMA. 

What,  boy  ?  is  that  cup  sweet  ?  then  take  thy  fi£ : 

7. 

So  as  he  spake,  a  glow  of  dreadfti]  pride 

Inflamed  his  cheek,  with  quick  and  angry  stride 

He  moved  towud  the  pDe, 

And  raised  his  hand  to  hush  the  crowd,  and  cried. 

Bring  forth  the  murderer  t    At  the  Baiah*k  voice. 

Calmly,  and  like  a  man  whom  fear  had  stnnn'd, 

Ladurlad  came,  obedient  to  the  call ; 

But  Kailyal  started  at  the  sound. 

And  gave  a  womanly  shriek,  and  back  she  ditw. 

And  eagerly  she  roU'd  her  eyes  around. 

As  if  to  seek  for  aid,  albeit  she 

No  aid  could  there  be  found. 


It  chanced  that  near  her  on  the  river  brink. 
The  sculptured  form  of  Marriataly  <  stood ; 


And  round  abont  baa  perfect 
Whate'er  in  her  horisoo  doth  appear. 
She  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  all  airy  ear." 

Amid  the  uncouth  allegory,  and  aaotv  nncootli  teipvsc*.  '* 
this  strange  series  of  poems,  a  few  passages  ars  to  lie  fofoad  "^ 
exoeeding  beauty.  Milton,  who  was  the  ambor's  frsml  kM 
evidently  read  them. 

*  Mariatale.  as  Sonnerat  spells  the  name,  was  wife  of  a* 
penitent  Chamadagulnl,  and  mother  of  ParaseomM^  «b 
was.  In  part,  an  Incarnation  of  Veeshno.    This , 
Sonnerat,  commanded  the  elements,  but  oouU 
that  empire  longer  than  her  heart  was  pure.    Oar  da^ .«^  ss 
she  was  collecting  water  out  of  a  tank,  and,  aeeordi^  to  n- 
custom,  was  making  a  bowl  of  earth  to  carry  k  to  the  b^-tte. 
she  saw  on  the  surface  of  the  water  •one  igorca  cT  (.rm 
dovers  (Giendoveers),  which  were  flying  over 
Struck  with  their  beauty,  her  heart  admitted 
thought,  and  the  earth  of  the  bowl  disaolved.    Ttom  iw 
time  she  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  ordinaty  wsswi.  Tut 
discovered  to  Chamadagnini  that  Us  wife  had  deviated  trm 
purity ;  and  In  the  excess  of  his  rage,  he  ordcsvd  his  toe  t* 
drag  her  to  the  place  where  criminals  were  esecirteiL  mi  */■ 
behead  her.    The  order  was  executed;  bot 
was  so  much  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  his 
daguini  told  him  to  take  up  the  body,  and 
upon  it,  and  repeat  a  prayer  (which  he  laqgbt  him  ferite 
purpose)  in  her  ear,  and  then  his  mother  would  coar  ip  t » 
again.    The  son  ran  eagerly  to  perform  what  he  was  cf^'rc' 
but,  by  a  very  singular  blunder,  he  joined  Ike  heal  •*  >  • 
mother  to  the  body  of  a  Paricht,  who  had 
her  crimes ;  a  monstrous  uokm,  which  gave  to  tUs 
the  virtues  of  a  goddess,  and  the  vice*  of  a  crlmln|i.   TV 
goddess,  becoming  Impure  by  socli  a  mixmre,  was  ^.f 
f^om  her  house,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  erattbm.    Thi 
Deverkels,  perceiving  the  deetraction  she  made,  spy ^swl  w* 
by  giving  her  power  to  rare  the  small-pox.  and  prooit»  *r 
that  she  should  be  lm|dered  for  that  disorder,    llsrtea*-  • 
the  great  goddess  of  the  Farias ;  ~to  honow  hsr.  Ihrv  kt** 
a  custom  of  dandng  with  several  pots  of  water  on  ihA  Imw^ 
placed  one  above  the  other :  these  pots  are  ado>wsd  with  *- 
leaves  of  the  Margoslee,  a  tree  consecrated  to  her. 
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It  was  an  Idol  rouglily  hewn  of  wood. 

Artless,  and  mean,  and  rude ; 

Tbe  Goddcaa  of  the  poor  was  she; 

None  else  regarded  her  with  piety. 

Bat  when  that  holy  Image  Kailyal  view'd. 

To  that  she  sprung,  to  that  she  clung. 

On  her  own  Goddess,  with  dose-clasping  arms, 

For  life  the  maiden  hung. 

9. 

They  teiied  the  maid ;  with  unrelenting  grasp 

They  bruised  her  tender  limbs ; 

She,  nothing  yielding,  to  this  only  hopci 

Clinga  with  the  strength  of  f^nsy  and  depalr. 

She  screams  not  now,  she  breathes  not  now. 

She  sends  not  up  one  vow. 

She  forms  not  in  her  soul  one  secret  prayer. 

All  thought,  all  feelhig,  and  all  powers  of  life 

In  the  one  effort  centering.     Wrathful  they 

With  tug  and  strain  would  force  the  maid  away ; . . . 

Didst  thou,  O  Marriataly,  see  their  strife. 

In  pity  didst  thou  see  the  suffering  maid  ? 

Or  was  thine  anger  kindled,  that  rude  hands 

Assailed  thy  holy  Image  7 ...  for  behold 

The  holy  image  shakes  I 

10. 

Irreverently  bold,  they  deem  the  maid 

Rdax^d  her  stubborn  hold, 

And  now  with  force  redoubled  drag  their  prey ; 

And  now  the  rooted  Idol  to  their  sway 

Bends, . . .  yields, . . .  and  now  it  falls.  But  then  they 

scream, 

For  lo  I  they  feel  the  crumbling  bank  give  way. 

And  all  are  plunged  into  the  stream. 

11. 

She  hath  escaped  my  will,  Keharoa  cried, 

She  hath  escaped, . . .  but  thou  art  here, 

I  have  thee  still. 

The  worser  criminal  I 

And  on  Ladurlad,  while  he  spake,  severe 

He  flx*d  his  dreadful  frown. 

The  strong  reflection  of  the  pile 

Lit  his  dark  lineaments, 

Lit  the  protruded  brow,  the  gathered  fhmt, 

Tlie  steady  eye  of  wrath. 

12. 

But  while  the  fearful  silence  yet  endured, 

Ladurlad  roused  himself; 

Ere  yet  the  voice  of  destiny 

Which  trembled  on  the  Rigah's  lips  was  loosed. 

Eager  he  interposed. 

As  if  despair  had  waken*d  him  to  hope ; 

Mercy  1  oh  mercy  I  only  in  defence . . . 

Only  instinctively, . . . 

OAly  to  save  my  child,  I  smote  the  Prince ; 

King  of  the  world  be  merciful ! 

Crush  me, . . .  but  torture  not  I 

18. 

The  ICan -Almighty  deigned  him  no  reply, 

Still  he  stood  silent ;  in  no  human  mood 

Of  mercy,  in  no  hesitating  thought 

Of  right  and  justice.     At  the  length  he  raised 


HIi  blow  yet  miRlaz*d, »..  his  lips  unclosed. 

And  uttered  from  the  heart. 

With  the  whole  feeling  ^  his  soul  enforced. 

The  gathered  vengeance  came. 

14. 

I  charm  thy  life 

From  the  weapons  of  strife. 

From  stone  and  ftom  wood, 

Fh>m  fire  and  flrom  flood. 

From  the  serpent's  tooth. 

And  the  beasts  of  blood : 

From  Sickness  I  charm  thee. 

And  Time  shall  not  harm  thee ; 

But  Earth  which  is  mine. 

Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee ; 

And  Water  shall  hear  me. 

And  know  thee  and  fly  thee ; 

And  the  Winds  shall  not  touch  thee 

When  they  pass  by  thee. 

And  the  Dews  shall  not  wet  thee. 

When  they  fell  nigh  thee : 

And  thou  shalt  seek  Death 

To  release  thee,  in  vain ; 

Thou  Shalt  live  in  thy  pain 

While  Kehama  shall  reign. 

With  a  fire  in  thy  heart. 

And  a  fire  in  thy  brain ; 

And  Sleep  shall  obey  me. 

And  visit  thee  never. 

And  the  Curse  shall  be  on  thee 

For  ever  and  ever. 

15. 

There  where  the  Curse  had  stricken  him. 

There  stood  the  miserable  man, 

There  stood  Ladurlad,  with  loose-hanging  arms. 

And  eyes  of  idiot  wandering. 

Was  it  a  dream  ?  alas. 

He  heard  the  river  flow. 

He  heard  the  crumbling  of  the  pile. 

He  heard  the  wind  which  shower'd 

The  thin  white  ashes  round. 

There  motionless  he  stood, 

As  if  he  hoped  it  were  a  dream. 

And  feared  to  move,  lest  he  should  prove 

The  actual  misery ; 
And  still  at  times  he  met  Kehama*s  eye, 
Kehama*s  eye  that  festened  on  him  still. 


UL 
THE  RECOVERY. 


1. 

Tbs  "Bx^vlh  tum*d  toward  the  pile  again. 

Loud  rose  the  song  of  death  from  all  the  crowd  ; 

Their  din  the  instruments  begin. 

And  once  again  Join  in 

With  overwhelming  sound. 

Ladurlad  starts, ...  he  looks  around ; 

What  hast  thou  here  in  view, 

O  wretched  man  I  in  this  disastrous  scene ; 

The  soldier  trahi,  the  Bramins  who  renew 
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Their  ministry  around  the  funeral  pyre» 
The  empty  palankeens. 
The  dimly-fading  fire. 

2. 

Where  too  is  she  whom  most  his  heart  held  dear. 

His  best-beloved  Kailyal,  where  is  she. 

The  solace  and  the  joy  of  many  a  year 

Of  widowhood?  is  she  then  gone. 

And  is  he  left  ail-utterly  alone. 

To  bear  his  blasting  curse,  and  none 

To  succour  or  deplore  him  ? 

He  staggers  from  the  dreadful  spot ;  the  thnmg 

Give  way  in  fear  before  him ; 

Like  one  who  carries  pestilence  about. 

Shuddering  they  shun  him,  where  he  moves  along. 

And  now  he  wanders  on 

Beyond  the  noisy  rout ; 

He  cannot  fly  and  leave  his  Curse  behind, 

Tet  doth  he  seem  to  find 

A  comfbrt  in  the  change  of  circumstance. 

Adown  the  shore  he  strajrs. 

Unknowing  where  his  wretched  feet  shall  rest. 

But  farthest  flrom  the  fatal  place  is  best 

3. 

By  this  fas  the  orient  sky  appears  the  gleam 

Of  day.     Lo !  what  is  yonder  in  the  stream, 

Down  the  slow  river  floating  slow, 

In  distance  indistinct  and  dimly  seen  ? 

The  childless  one  with  idle  eye 

Followed  its  motion  thoughtlessly ; 

Idly  he  gazed  unknowing  why, 

And  half  unconscious  that  he  watch'd  its  way. 

Belike  it  is  a  tree 

Which  some  rude  tempest,  in  its  sudden  sway. 

Tore  flrom  the  rock,  or  from  the  hollow  shore 

The  undermining  stream  hath  swept  away. 

4. 

But  when  anon  outswelling  by  its  side, 

A  woman's  robe  he  spied. 

Oh  then  Ladurlad  started, 

As  one,  who  in  his  grave 

Had  heard  an  Angel's  call. 

Tea,  Marriataly,  thou  hast  deign'd  to  save  I 

Tea,  Goddess !  it  is  she, 

Kailyal,  still  clingfang  senselessly 

To  thy  dear  Image,  and  in  happy  hour 

•    Upborne  amid  the  wave 

By  that  preserving  power. 

5. 

Headlong  in  hope  and  in  Joy 

Ladurlud  plunged  in  the  water ; 

The  Water  knew  Keharoa's  spell, 

The  Water  shrunk  before  him. 

Blind  to  the  miracle. 

He  rushes  to  his  daughter. 

And  treads  the  river-depths  in  transport  wild. 

And  clasps  and  saves  his  child. 

6. 

Upon  the  ferther  side  a  level  shore 

Of  sand  was  spread :  thither  Ladurlad  bore 

His  daughter,  holding  still  with  sen^^eless  hand 

The  saving  Goddess  ;  there  upon  the  sand 


He  laid  the  Uvid  maid. 

Raised  up  against  his  knees  her  drooping  brad ; 

Bent  to  her  lips, . . .  her  lips  as  pale  as  death, . .. 

If  he  might  feel  her  breath. 

His  own  the  while  in  hope  and  dread  suspended ; 

Chafed  her  cold  breast,  and  ever  and  anon 

Let  his  hand  rest,  upon  her  heart  extended. 

7. 

Soon  did  his  touch  perceive,  or  fency  there. 

The  first  faint  motion  of  returning  life. 

He  chafes  her  feet,  and  lays  them  bore 

In  the  sun ;  and  now  again  upon  her  breast 

Lays  his  hot  hand  ;  and  now  her  lips  he  presto 

For  now  the  stronger  throb  of  life  he  knew ; 

And  her  lips  tremble  too  * 

The  breath  comes  palpably : 

Her  quivering  lids  unclose. 

Feebly  and  feebly  fall, 

Belapsing  as  it  seem'd  to  dead  repose. 

6. 

So  In  her  father's  arms  thus  languidly. 

While  over  her  with  earnest  gaae  lie  han^ 

Silent  and  motionleas  she  lay. 

And  painfully  and  slowly  writhed  at  flti. 

At  fits  to  short  convulsive  starts  was  stimg. 

Till  when  the  struggle  and  strong  agony 

Had  left  her,  quietly  she  lay  reposed : 

Her  eyes  now  resting  on  Ladorlad's  fisce. 

Relapsing  now,  and  now  again  nndosed. 

The  look  she  flx'd  upon  his  Cue,  implies 

Nor  thoui^t  nor  feeling ;  senselessly  she  lies. 

Composed  like  one  who  sleeps  with  open  cyea 

9. 

Long  he  leant  over  her. 

In  silence  and  in  fear. 

Kailyal  I ...  at  length  he  cried  in  such  a  feoae 

As  a  poor  mother  ventures  who  drawa  near. 

With  silent  footstep,  to  her  child's  «ck  bed. 

My  Father  I  cried  the  maid,  and  raised  her  hfad. 

Awakening  then  to  life  and  tiiought, . . .  tboa  here  ? 

For  when  his  voice  she  heard. 

The  dreadful  past  recurr'd. 

Which  dimly,  like  a  dream  of  pain. 

Till  now  with  troubled  senae  confused  her  fanin> 

10. 

And  hath  he  spared  us  then  ?  she  cried. 

Half  rising  as  she  spake. 

For  hope  and  Joy  the  sudden  strength  snpplled ; 

In  mercy  hath  he  curb'd  his  cruel  wID, 

That  still  thou  livest  ?     But  as  thu«  she  said, 

Impatient  of  that  look  of  hope,  her  sbv 

Shook  hastily  his  head  ; 
Oh !  he  hath  laid  a  Curse  upon  ray  life, 

A  clinging  curse,  quoth  he ; 
Hath  sent  a  fire  into  my  heart  and  brdn, 
A  burning  fire,  fbr  ever  there  to  be ! 
The  Winds  of  Heaven  must  never  breathe  on  or; 

The  Rains  and  Dews  must  never  Ikll  on  nr ; 

Water  must  mock  my  thirst  and  shrink  from  mt ; 

The  common  Earth  must  yield  no  fhilt  to  me : 

Sleep,  blessed  Sleep !  must  never  licbt  on  oe : 

And  Death,  who  comes  to  all,  must  fly  tram  mt. 

And  never,  never  set  Ladurlad  free. 
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II. 

This  ts  a  dream  1  exclalm'd  the  incredulous  maid, 

Tet  in  her  voice  the  while  a  fear  exprest. 

Which  in  her  larger  eye  was  manifest 

This  is  a  dream  1  she  rose  and  laid  her  hand 

Upon  her  father's  hrow,  to  try  the  charm ; 

He  could  not  bear  the  pressure  there ; ...  he  shrunk,... 

He  warded  off  her  arm. 

As  though  it  were  an  enemy's  blow,  he  smote 

His  daughter's  arm  aside. 

Her  eye  glanced  down,  his  mantle  she  espied 

And  caught  it  up ; ...  Oh  misery !  Kailyal  cried. 

He  bore  roe  fh>m  the  river-depths,  and  yet 

His  garment  is  not  wet ! 


IV. 
THE  DEPARTURE. 

1. 
Rxcunco  beneath  a  Cocoa's  feathery  shade 

Ladurlad  lies. 

And  Kailyal  on  his  lap  her  head  hath  laid. 

To  hide  her  streaming  eyes. 

Hie  boatman,  sailing  on  his  easy  way. 

With  envious  eye  beheld  them  where  they  lay ; 

For  every  herb  and  flower 

Was  fresh  and  fragrant  with  the  early  dew. 

Sweet  sung  the  birds  in  that  delicious  hour. 

And  the  cool  gale  of  morning  as  it  blew. 

Not  yet  subdued  by  day's  increasing  power. 

Ruffling  the  surfkce  of  the  silvery  stream. 

Swept  o'er  the  rooieten'd  sand,  and  rais'd  no  shower. 

Telling  their  tale  of  love, 

The  boatman  thought  they  lay 

At  that  lone  hour,  and  who  so  blest  as  they  I 

2. 

Bat  now  the  Sun  in  heaven  is  high. 

The  little  songsters  of  the  sky 

Sit  silent  in  the  sultry  hour,  i 

They  pant  and  palpitate  with  heat ; 

Their  bills  are  open  languidly 

To  catch  the  passing  air ; 

They  hear  it  not,  they  feel  it  not. 

It  murmurs  not,  it  moves  not 

The  boatman,  as  he  looks  to  land, 

Admires  what  men  so  mad  to  linger  there, 

For  yonder  Cocoa's  shade  behind  them  falls, 

A  single  spot  upon  the  burning  sand. 

3. 
There  all  the  morning  was  Ladurlad  laid. 

Silent  and  motionless  like  one  at  ease ; 

There  motionless  upon  her  father's  knees 

Reclined  the  silent  maid. 

The  man  was  still,  pondering  with  steady  mind. 


1  **  The  tufted  lark,  fixed  to  thli  flruitful  land,'*  layt  Sonnfni. 
•peaking  of  Bfrypt  **  ne? er  fonakes  it ;  it  seems,  however,  that 
the  exeeulve  heat  annoys  him.  You  may  see  these  birds,  as 
veil  as  sparrows.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  their  faJlls 
half  open,  and  tlie  muscles  of  their  breasts  agitated,  breathing 
with  difBcalty,  and  as  if  they  panted  for  respiration.  The  ia- 


As  If  it  were  another's  Curse, 

His  own  portentous  lot ; 

Scanning  it  o'er  and  o'er  in  busy  thought. 

As  though  it  were  a  last  night's  tale  of  woe, 

Before  the  cottage  door 

By  some  old  beldam  sung, 

While  young  and  old,  assembled  round 

Listened,  as  if  by  witchery  bound. 

In  fearful  pleasure  to  her  wondrous  tongue. 

4. 

Musing  so  long  he  lay,  that  all  things  seem 

Unreal  to  his  sense,  even  like  a  dream, 

A  monstrous  dream  of  things  which  could  not  be. 

That  beating,  burning  brow, . . .  why  it  was  now 

The  height  of  noon,  and  he  was  lying  there 

In  the  broad  sun,  all  bore ! 
What  if  he  felt  no  wind  ?  the  air  was  stilL 

That  was  the  general  will 

Of  Nature,  not  his  owH  peculiar  doom ; 

Ton  rows  of  rice  erect  and  silent  stand. 

The  shadow  of  the  Cocoa's  lightest  plume 

Is  steady  on  the  sand. 

6. 

Is  It  indeed  a  dream  ?  he  rose  to  try, 

Impatient  to  the  water  side  he  went. 

And  down  he  bent. 

And  in  the  stream  he  plunged  his  hasty  arm 

To  break  the  visionary  charm. 

With  fearfUl  eye  and  fearful  heart, 

His  daughter  watch'd  the  event ; 

She  saw  the  start  and  shudder. 

She  heard  the  ln*drawn  groan. 

For  the  Water  knew  Kehama's  charm. 

The  Water  shrunk  before  his  arm. 

His  dry  hand  moved  about  unmoisten'd  there ; 

As  easily  might  that  dry  hand  avail 

To  stop  the  passing  gale. 

Or  grasp  the  Impassive  air. 

He  is  Almighty  then  I 

Ezclaim'd  the  wretched  man  in  his  despair ; 

Air  knows  him.  Water  knows  him ;  Sleep 

His  dreadful  word  will  keep ; 

Even  in  the  grave  there  is  no  rest  for  me. 

Cut  off  from  that  last  hope, . . .  the  wretch's  joy ; 

And  Veeshnoo  hath  no  power  to  save, 

Nor  Seeva  to  destroy. 

6. 

Oh  I  wrong  not  them  I  quoth  Kailyal, 

Wrong  not  the  Heavenly  Powers  I 

Our  hope  is  all  in  them :  They  are  not  blind  I 

And  lighter  wrongs  than  ours. 

And  lighter  crimes  than  his. 

Have  drawn  the  Incarnate  down  among  mankind. 

Already  have  the  Immortals  heard  our  cries. 

And  in  the  mercy  of  their  righteousness 

Beheld  us  in  the  hour  of  our  distress  t 


fltlnct,  which  induces  them  to  prefer  those  means  of  suMst- 
ence  which  are  easily  obtained,  and  in  abundance,  although 
attended  with  some  auflWrIng,  resembles  the  mind  of  man, 
whom  a  thirst  for  riclies  engages  to  brave  ralamlhes  and 
dangers  without  number.** 
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She  spake  with  streaming  eyes, 
Where  pious  loTe  and  ardent  feeling  beam. 

And  turning  to  the  Image,  threw 

Her  grateful  arms  around  it, ...  It  was  thou 

Who  savedst  me  from  the  stream  I 

My  Marriataly,  it  was  thou  1 

I  had  not  else  been  here 

To  share  my  Father's  Curse, 

To  suffer  now, . . .  and  yet  to  thank  thee  thus  1 

7. 

Here  then,  the  maiden  cried,  dear  Father,  here 

Baise  our  own  Goddess,  our  divine  Preserver ! 

The  mighty  of  the  earth  despise  her  rites, 

She  loves  the  poor  who  serve  her. 

Set  up  her  Image  here. 

With  heart  and  voice  the  guardian  Goddess  bles8» 

For  jealously  would  she  resent 

Neglect  and  thanklessness  ; .  ^  . 

Set  up  Her  Image  here, 

And  bless  her  f6r  her  aid  with  tongue  and  soul  sincere. 

8. 

So  saying  on  her  knees  the  maid 

Began  the  pious  tolL 

Soon  their  Joint  labour  scoops  the  easy  soil ; 

They  raise  the  Image  up  with  reverent  hand, 

And  round  its  rooted  base  they  heap  the  sand. 

O  Thou  whom  we  adore, 

O  Marriataly,  thee  do  I  implore, 

The  Tirgin  cried ;  my  Goddess,  pardon  thou 

The  unwilling  wrong,  that  I  no  more, 

With  dance  and  song. 

Can  do  thy  daily  service,  as  of  yore  I 

The  flowers  which  but  I  wreathed  around  thy  brow, 

Are  withering  there ;  and  never  now 

Shall  I  at  eve  adore  thee. 

And  swimming  round  with  arms  outqyread, 

Poise  the  ftill  pitcher  on  my  head. 

In  dexterous  dance  before  thee. 

While  underneath  the  reedy  shed,  at  rest 

My  flither  sat  the  evening  rites  to  view. 

And  blest  thy  name,  and  blest 

His  daughter  too. 

9. 

Then  heaving  ftom  her  heart  a  heavy  sigh, 

O  Goddess  I  from  that  hq>py  home,  cried  she. 

The  Almighty  Man  hath  forced  us  I 

And  homeward  with  the  thought  unconsciously 

She  turned  her  diuy  eye. . . .  But  there  on  high. 

With  many  a  dome,  and  pinnacle,  and  spire. 

The  summits  of  the  Golden  Palaces 
Blaied  in  the  dark  blue  sky,  aloft,  like  fire. 

1  The  watehmen  are  prorlded  with  no  oflbniive  WMpooi 
excepting  a  tling ;  on  the  cootrary,  tbejr  continue  the  whole 
daj  ftandUng,  In  one  lingle  position,  upon  a  pillar  of  clay 
raised  alxNit  teo  feet,  where  they  remain  bellowing  contlnu* 
ally,  that  they  may  terrify,  without  hurting,  the  blrdi  who 
fted  upon  the  crop.  Brery  considerable  field  contains  scTeral 
inch  sentinels,  stationed  at  dlffisrent  comers,  who  repeat  the 
call  from  one  to  another  so  Incessantly,  that  the  invaders 
have  hardly  any  opportunity  of  making  a  good  livelihood  in 
the  field. 

These  watchmen  are  forced,  during  the  rains,  to  erect,  in- 
Btsid  of  a  day  piUar,  a  scallblding  of  wood  as  high  as  the 


Father,  away  t  she  cried,  «wayl 

Why  linger  we  s»  nigli  ? 

For  not  to  him  hath  Nature  givoi 

The  thousand  cjpes  of  Detty* 

Always  and  every  where  with  open  48k^ 

To  persecute  our  flight  I 

Away  . . .  away  I  she  said. 

And  took  her  fiuher*s  hand,  and  like  a  ddld 

He  fbllowed  where  ahc  led. 


V. 
THE  SEPARATION. 

1. 
EvcviKo  comes  on :  arising  from  the 
Homeward  the  tall  flamingo  wings  his  flight ; 
And  where  he  sails  athwart  the  setting  beam. 
His  scarlet  plumage  glows  with  deeper  light 
The  watchman  I,  at  the  wish*d  approach  of  nighl, 

GUully  forsakes  the  field,  where  he  all  day. 

To  Scare  the  winged  plunderers  from  tlielr  pttj. 

With  shout  and  sling,  on  yonder  day-hidlt  hetght. 

Hath  borne  the  sultiy  ray. 

Hark!  at  the  Golden  Falaccs' 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  hour. 

For  leagues  and  leagues  around,  the  bnam  send 

Bolls  through  the  stUlness  of  departing  day, 

Like  thunder  far  away. 

2. 

Behold  them  wandering  on  their  hopeleK  way. 

Unknowing  where  they  stray, 

Tet  sure  where'er  they  stop  to  find  no  rest 

The  evening  gale  is  Mowing, 

It  plays  among  the  trees ; 

Like  plumes  upon  a  warrior's  crest. 

They  see  yon  cocoas  tossing  to  the  brreae. 

Ladurlad  views  them  with  impatlmt  miod. 

Impatiently  be  hears 

The  gale  of  evening  blowing; 

The  sound  of  waters  flowing; 

As  If  all  sights  and  sounds  combined 

To  mock  his  irremediable  woe; 

For  not  for  him  the  blessed  waters  flow. 

For  not  for  him  the  gales  of  evening  blow, 

A  fire  is  in  his  heart  and  brain. 
And  Nature  hath  no  healing  Ibr  his  pahL 

3. 

The  Moon  is  up^  still  pak 

Amid  the  lingering  Ught 

A  cloud  ascending  in  the  easteni  sky. 

Sails  slowly  o*er  the  vale. 


crop,  over  which  they  suspend  a  roof  of 
naked  bodies  from  the  rain.  —  Trmmmmi. 

*  Every  thing  belonging  to  the  ftov r»i|ga  of  Ave 
addition  of  sAor,  or  golden,  anocxed  to  it ;  evaa  Us 
person  is  never  roentlotied  but  In  conJiSBctkai  wWi 
doas  metal.    When  a  suhleet  means  to 
has  heard  any  thing,  he  says,  *•  It  kas 
ears  { '*  be  who  obtained  admtssioo  to  the  royal 
been  at  the  '*  golden  fset."    Tho  pertane  ofotta 
nobleman  observed  one  day,  "was  ai 
goldao  nose.**— ^MKt. 
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And  darkens  round  ind  closes  in  the  night  ^ 

No  hospitsble  house  is  nigh, 

Ko  trsveUer's  home  the  wanderen  to  invite ; 

Foriorn,  and  vith  long  watching  overworn, 

The  wretched  Dither  and  the  wretched  child 

JJe  down  amid  the  wild. 

4. 

Before  them  ftill  in  sight, 

A  white  flag  flapping  to  the  winds  of  might, 

Marks  where  the  tiger  seised  a  human  prey.^ 

Far,  far  away  with  natural  dread. 

Shunning  the  perilous  spot. 

At  other  times  abhorrent  had  they  fled ; 

But  now  they  heed  it  not. 

Nothing  they  care  ;  the  boding  death-flag  now 

In  vain  for  them  may  gleam  and  flutter  there. 

I>espalr  and  agony  in  him, 

Prevent  all  other  thought ; 

And  Kailyal  hath  no  heart  or  sense  for  aught, 

Save  her  dear  father's  strange  and  miserable  lot 

5. 

There  in  the  woodland  shade. 

Upon  the  lap  of  that  unhappy  maid, 

His  head  LadurUd  laid. 

And  never  word  he  spake ; 

Kor  heaved  he  one  complaining  sigh, 

Kor  groaned  he  with  his  misery. 

But  silently  for  her  dear  sake 

Endured  the  raging  pain. 

And  now  the  moon  was  hid  on  high, 

No  stars  were  glimmering  In  the  sky ; 

She  could  not  see  hir  father*s  eye, 

How  red  with  burning  agony ; 

Perhaps  he  may  be  cooler  now, 

She  hoped,  and  long'd  to  touch  his  brow 

With  gentle  hand,  yet  did  not  dare 

To  lay  the  painfcd  pressure  there. 

Now  forward  from  the  tree  she  bent. 

And  anxiously  her  head  she  leant, 

And  listen'd  to  his  breath. 

Ladurlad*8  breath  was  short  and  quick. 

Yet  regular  it  came, 

And  like  the  slumber  of  the  sick. 

In  pantings  still  the  same. 

Oh  if  he  sleeps ! . . .  her  lips  unclose, 

Intently  listening  to  the  sound. 

That  equal  sound  so  like  repose. 

Still  quietly  the  sufferer  lies. 

Bearing  his  torment  now  with  resolute  will ; 

He  neither  moves,  nor  groans,  nor  sighs. 


**  At  this  Mmifln  of  the  year,  it  is  not  ancommon,  towards 
the  evcnlnc,  to  Me  a  •mall  bUek  cloud  risiog  in  the  oattera 
part  of  tb«  hofixon,  and  afterwards  spreodlDg  Itself  to  the 
DorthwcaC  This  pheoomenon  Is  always  attended  with  a 
rUAtnt  •torn  of  wind,  and  flaahes  of  the  strongest  and  matt 
tl*id  liffhtnlBf  and  heavy  thunder,  whifch  is  followed  by  rala. 
These  •tomia  tonetimes  last  for  half  an  hour  or  more ;  and, 
when  they  disperse,  they  leave  the  air  greatly  freshened,  and 
the  shy  of  a  deep,  clear,  and  transparent  hlae.  When  they 
occur  near  the  full  moon,  the  whole  atmosphere  is  Illumi- 
nated by  a  soft  but  brilliant  silver  light,  attended  with  gentle 
ain — Hoign. 
'  His  onial  to  place  a  small  white  triangular  flag,  fixed  to  a 


Doth  satiate  cruelty  bestow 

This  little  respite  to  his  woe. 

She  thought*  or  are  there  Qods  who  look  below  ? 

6. 

Perchance,  thought  Kailyal,  willingly  deceived, 

Our  Marriataly  hath  his  pain  relieved. 

And  she  hath  bade  the  blessed  sleep  assuage 

His  agony,  despite  the  Ri^ah's  rage: 

That  was  a  hope  which  flU'd  her  gushing  eyes. 

And  made  her  heart  in  silent  yearnings  rise. 

To  bless  the  power  divine  in  thankfulness. 

And  yielding  to  that  joyftd  thought  her  mind. 

Backward  the  maid  her  aching  head  reclined 

Against  the  tree,  and  to  her  father's  breath 

In  fear  she  hearken'd  still  with  earnest  ear. 

But  soon  forgetftil  flts  the  elTprt  broke  ; 

In  starts  of  recollection  then  she  woke. 

Till  now  benignant  Nature  overcame 

The  Yiigin's  weary  and  exhausted  frame. 

Nor  able  more  her  painful  watch  to  keep, 

She  closed  her  heavy  lids,  and  sunk  to  sleep. 

7. 
Vain  was  her  hope  I  he  did  not  rest  from  pain. 

The  Curse  was  burning  in  his  brain ; 

Alas  I  the  innocent  maiden  thought  he  slept. 

But  Sleep  the  RiOah's  dread  commandment  kept. 

Sleep  knew  Kehama*8  Curse. 

The  dews  of  night  fell  round  them  now. 

They  never  bathed  Ladurlad's  brow. 

They  knew  Kehama's  Curse. 

The  night-wind  is  abroad. 

Aloft  it  moves  among  the  stirring  trees ; 

He  only  heard  the  breeze, .  . . 

No  healing  aid  to  him  it  brought, 

It  play*d  around  his  head  and  touch'd  him  not. 

It  knew  Kehama*s  Curse. 


8. 

Listening,  Ladurhul  lay  in  his  despair. 

If  Kailyal  slept  for  wherefore  should  she  share 

Her  other's  wretchedness,  which  none  could  cure  ? 

Better  alone  to  suflTer ;  he  must  bear 

The  burden  of  his  Curse,  but  why  endure 

The  unavailing  presence  of  her  grief  ? 

She  too,  apart  frt>m  him,  might  flnd  rdief ; 

For  dead  the  Ri^jah  deero*d  her,  and  as  thus 

Already  she  his  dread  revenge  had  fled. 

So  might  she  still  escape  and  live  secure. 


bamboo  stall^  often  or  twelve  feet  long,  at  the  place  where  a  ti- 
ger has  destroyed  a  man.  It  is  oommon  fbr  the  passengers,  also, 
each  to  throw  a  stone,  or  brick,  near  the  spot,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a  little  time,  a  pile,  equal  to  a  good  waggon  load,  is 
collected.  This  custom,  as  well  as  the  fixing  a  rag  on  any 
particular  thorn  bush,  near  the  fatal  spot  is  in  use,  likewise^ 
on  various  accounts.  Many  brambles  may  be  seen  la  a 
day's  Journey,  completely  covered  with  this  motley  assem- 
blage of  remnants.  The  sight  of  the  flags  and  piles  of  gtones 
imparts  a  certain  melancholy,  not  perhaps  altogether  devoid 
of  apprehension.  They  ma^  be  said  to  be  of  service,  in  points 

ing  out  the  places  most  frequented  by  tigers. Oriemtal 

Sfort$t  vol.  iL  p.  2a. 


9. 

Gently  he  lifts  his  head 

And  Kallyal  does  not  feel ; 

Gently  he  rises  up, .  .  .  she  slumbers  still ; 

Gently  he  steals  away  with  silent  tread.  ^ 

Anon  she  started,  for  she  felt  him  gone ; 

She  caird,  and  through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 

His  step  was  heard  in  flight. 

Mistrustful  for  a  moment  of  the  sound, 

She  listens ;  till  the  step  is  heard  no  more  ; 

But  then  she  knows  that  he  indeed  is  gone. 

And  with  a  thrilling  shriek  she  rushes  on. 

The  darkness  and  the  wood  impede  her  speed  i 

She  lifts  her  voice  again, 

Ladurlad  I . . .  and  again,  alike  in  vaint 

And  with  a  louder  cry 

Straining  Its  tone  to  hoarseness ;  ...  far  away, 

Selfish  in  misery, 

He  heard  the  call  and  faster  did  he  fly. 

1  This  part  of  the  poem  has  been  censured,  upon  the  ground 
that  Ladurlad's  conduct  in  thus  forsaking  his  daughter  is  in- 
consistent with  his  afiVwtion  for  her.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Mr.  Mllman's  rersion  of  Nala  and  Daniayanti  so  curioiuly 
resembling  it  in  the  situation  of  the  two  persons,  that  any 
one  might  suppose  I  had  imiuted  the  Sanscrit,  if  Kehama 
had  not  been  published  fire  and  twenty  years  before  Mr. 
Milman's  most  characteristic  specimen  of  Indian  poetry. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  him  that  I  am  obliged  for  pointing  out  the 
very  singular  coincidence. 

**  Mighty  is  thy  father's  kingdom— once  was  mine  as  mighty 

too; 
Nerer  will  I  there  seek  reftige  —  in  my  base  extremity. 
There  I  once  appeared  in  glory— to  the  exalting  of  thy 

pride; 
Shall  I  now  appear  in  misery—to  the  increasing  of  thy  shame?*' 
J^ala  thus  to  Damayanti  —  spake  again,  and  yet  again, 
"Comforting  the  noble  lady  —  scant  In  half  a  garment  clad. 
Both  together  by  one  garment— covered,  roamed  they  here 

and  there  ; 
Wearied  out  by  thirst  and  famine— to  a  cabin  drew  they  near. 
When  they  reached  that  lowly  cabin  —then  did  great  Nisha^ 

dha's  king 
With  the  princess  of  Vidarbha— on  the  hard  earth  seat  them 

down; 
Naked  with  no  mat  to  rest  on  —  wet  with  mire  and  stained 

with  dust. 
Weary  then  with  Damayanti  —on  the  earth  he  fell  asleep. 
Sank  the  lovely  Damayanti  —  by  his  side  with  sleep  opprest. 
She  thus  plunged  in  sudden  misery— she  the  tender.thc  devout. 
But  while  on  the  cold  earth  slumliered— Damayanti.  all  dis- 
traught 
Xala  in  his  mind  by  sorrow  —  might  no  longer  calmly  sleep  ; 
For  the  losing  of  his  kingdom  —  the  desertion  of  his  friends. 
And  his  weary  forest  wanderings  —  painAil  on  his  thought 

arose  : 
"  If  I  do,  it  what  may  follow  ?— what  if  I  reftiseto  do? 
Were  my  insUnt  death  the  better— or  to  abandon  her  I  love. 
But  to  me  too  deep  devoted  —  suflhrs  she  distress  and  shame ; 
Reft  of  me  she  home  may  wander— to  her  royal  father's 

house; 
Faithful  wandering  ever  with  me— certain  sorrow  will  she  bear, 
But  if  separated  from  me  —chance  of  solace  may  be  ber's." 
Long  within  his  heart  he  pondered— and  again,  again  weighed 

o'er. 
Best  he  thought  it  Damayant— to  desert,  that  wretched  king. 
From  her  virtue  none  dare  harm  her—  in  the  lonely  forest 

way, 
Her  the  fortunate,  the  noble,  my  devoted  wedded  wife. 


10. 

She  leans  against  that  tree  wtaoae  jntttng  boogh 

Smote  her  so  mddy.    Her  poor  bcait 

How  aiidiUy  it  panted. 

With  sudden  stop  and  start ; 

Her  breath  how  short  and  painfully  it  came ! 

Hark  I  all  is  stiU  around  ber, . . . 

And  the  night  ao  utterly  dark. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  she  doted  them. 

And  the  blackness  and  blank  were  tlie  shk^ 

11. 

*Twa8  like  a  dream  of  horror,  and  she  stood 

Half  doubting  whether  all  indeed  were  true. 

A  tlger*s  howl  loud  echoing  through  the  wood. 

Roused  her ;  the  dreadful  sound  she  knew. 

And  tum*d  instinctively  to  what  she  fear'd. 

Far  off  the  tiger's  hungry  howl  was  heard  ; 

A  nearer  horror  met  the  maiden*s  Tirw, 

For  right  before  her  a  dim  form  ^pear'd. 

Thus  his  mind  on  Damayanti  —  dwelt  In  iu  pertned 

thought. 
Wrought  by  Kali's  evil  inflnence—  to  desert  hU  kitdr  «t'f . 
Of  himself  without  a  garment  —  and  of  ber  with  oaiy  out 
As  he  thought,  approached  be  near  Iter— to  dhride  tkM  me* 

robe. 
"  How  shall  I  divide  the  garment— by  ny  loved  one  Bsprr- 

ceived  ?" 
Pondering  this  within  his  spirit— round  the  estate  Kalt  v  * 
In  that  narrow  cabin's  circuit  —  NaU  wandered  h«rr  «■. 

there. 
Till  he  found  without  a  scabbard  —  shining,  a  wtO-temptn^ 

sword. 
Then  when  half  tlut  only  garment— he  had  sfci«ud  acU  :« 

on. 
In  her  sleep  VIdarbha's  princess —with  bewadcrtd  ri:J  *» 

fled. 
Yet,  his  cruel  heart  relenting  —  to  the  cabin  tarM  be  beri 
On  the  slumbering  Damayanti  —  gaiing.  sadly  wrpt  thrkrK 
**  Thou  that  sun  nor  wind  hath  ever  —  rou^ly  *;uti>Lc  • 

love  ! 
On  the  hard  earth  in  a  cabin  —  sleepest  with  thy 

gone. 
Thus  attired  in  half  a  garment  — she  thai  aye  sa  m 

smiled. 
Like  to  one  distracted,  beauteous  —  how  al  iengifa  «;:  i^ 

awake ! 
How  wlll't  fare  with  Bhima's  daughter  —  lone.  abmaS.  af<  • 

her  lord. 
Wandering  In  the  savage  forest  —  wltere  vild  beasl«  4r>i  «^- 

pents  dwell  1 
May  the  suns  and  winds  of  heaven — may  tile  gvew  a   t'« 

woods. 
Noblest,  may  they  all  protect  thee  — >  thine  own  rirrv  ^y 

best  guard.** 
To  bis  wife  of  peerless  beauty — on  the  earth. 

spoke. 
Then  of  sense  bereft  by  Kail— NaU  hastily  aet  toik ; 
And  departing,  still  departing—  he  rtCiinied 
Dragged  away  by  that  bad  demon — ever  by  li*a  tev« 

bw:k. 
Nala,  thus  his  heart  divided— Into  two  ta 
Like  a  swing  goes  backward,  forward— frosn  Ibe 

and  (h>. 
Tom  away  at  length  by  Kali — flies  a<ar  the 
Leaving  there  bb  wife  in  slumber  -making 
Reft  of  sense,  possessed  by  Kail- thlnUnf  rtin  en  tm^ 

left. 
Passed  he  in  the  lonely  fbmst  —leaving  his ' 
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A  human  fonn  in  that  Uack  night, 

SIstiiictiy  ahapcd  by  ito  own  lurid  Ught» 

Sudi  light  aa  the  sickly  moon  is  seen  to  shed, 

Through  speU-nised  fogs,  a  bloody  baleful  red. 

12. 

That  Spectre  flx'd  his  eyes  upon  her  full ; 

The  light  which  sbone  In  their  accursed  orbs 

Was  like  a  Ugbt  from  Hell, 
And  it  grew  deeper,  kindling  with  the  view. 

She  could  oot  turn  her  sight 

From  that  Infernal  gaze,  which  like  a  spell 

Bound  her,  and  held  her  rooted  to  the  ground. 

It  palsied  every  power, 

Her  limbs  avail'd  her  not  in  that  dread  hour. 

There  was  no  moving  thence. 

Thought,  memory,  sense  were  gone  t 

She  hearj  not  now  the  tiger's  nearer  cry. 

She  thought  not  on  her  father  now, 

Her  cold  heart's  blood  ran  back. 

Her  hand  lay  senseless  on  the  bough  it  clasp*d 

Her  ftet  were  motionless ; 

Her  fiiscinated  eyes 

Like  the  stone  eye-baUs  of  a  statue  flx'd, 

Tet  conscious  of  the  sight  that  blasted  them. 

13. 

The  wind  is  abroad. 

It  opens  the  clouds ; 

Scatter'd  before  the  gale. 

They  skorry  through  the  sky, 

And  the  darkness  retiring  rolls  over  Uie  vale. 

The  Stars  in  their  beauty  come  forth  on  high. 

And  through  the  dark  blue  night 

The  Moon  rides  on  triumphant,  broad  and  bright 

Distinct  and  darkening  in  her  light. 

Appears  that  Spectre  foul. 

The  moon-beam  gives  his  £ice  and  form  to  sight. 

The  shape  of  man. 

The  living  fonn  and  face  of  Arvahm  t . . . 

His  hands  are  spread  to  clasp  her. 

U. 

But  at  that  sight  of  dread  the  Maid  awoke ; 

As  if  a  lightning-stroke 

Had  burst  the  spell  of  fear. 

Away  she  broke  all  franticly,  and  fled. 

There  stood  a  temple  near  beside  the  way. 

An  open  fane  of  Pollear  ^  gentle  God, 
To  vbom  the  travellers  for  protection  pray. 


t  Tb«  flnC  and  greatest  of  the  loot  of  Seree  If  Pollear :  be 
preildes  over  narrlages :  Che  bdiani  biiiki  no  house  without 
having  first  csrrlcd  a  Pollear  on  the  ground,  which  thejr 
sprittkle  wiCb  oU,  and  throw  flowers  oo  it  everyday.  If  thej 
do  not  fDvAe  It  before  they  undertake  any  enterprise,  they 
believe  that  Ged  will  make  them  forget  what  they  wanted  to 
undertake,  and  that  their  labour  will  be  in  rain.  He  Is  re- 
presented wHh  an  elepliant's  headland  mounted  on  a  rat;  but 
1b  Che  pagodas  they  plaee  him  on  a  pedestal,  with  his  legs 
simosc  crossed.  A  rat  Is  always  put  before  the  door  of  his 
chapH.  Thto  rat  was  a  giant,  called  GudJa>moug»^dtourin, 
oD  wb«m  the  gods  had  bestowed  immortality,  as  well  as  great 
powers,  which  he  abused,  and  did  mueh  harm  to  mankind. 
Pollear.  entreated  by  the  sages  and  penitents  to  deliver  them, 
pulled  oat  one  of  Ms  tasks,  and  threw  it  against  GudJa-mouga- 
dMMnto;  the  tooth  entered  the  giant's  stomach,  and  over" 


With  elephantine  head  and  eye  severe. 

Here  stood  his  image,  such  as  when  he  seiz'd 

And  tore  the  rebel  Giant  from  the  ground. 

With  mighty  trunk  wreathed  round 
His  Impotent  bulk,  and  on  his  tusks,  on  high 
Impaled  upheld  him  between  earth  and  sky. 

15. 

Thither  the  affrighted  Maiden  sped  her  flight. 

And  she  hath  reach'd  the  place  of  sanctuary  ; 

And  now  within  the  temple  in  despite, 

Tea,  even  before  the  altar,  in  his  sight. 

Hath  Arvalan  with  fleshly  arm  of  might 

Seised  her.     That  instant  the  insulted  God 

Caught  him  aloft,  and  from  his  sinuous  grasp. 

As  if  from  some  tort  catapult  let  loose^ 

Over  the  forest  hurVd  him  all  abroad. 

16. 

O'ercome  with  dread. 

She  tarried  not  to  see  what  heavenly  Power 

Had  saved  her  in  that  hour ;. 

Breathless  and  faint  she  fled. 

And  now  her  fbot  struck  on  the  knotted  root 

Of  a  broad  manchlnell,  and  there  the  Maid 

Pell  senselessly  beneath  the  deadly  ahade. 


VL 
CASTAPA. 


1. 

Shall  this  then  be  thy  flite,  O  lovely  Maid, 

Thus,  BLailyal,  must  thy  sorrows  then  be  ended  f 

Her  face  upon  the  ground. 

Her  arms  at  length  extended. 

There  like  a  corpse  behold  her  laid 

Beneath  the  deadly  shade. 

What  if  the  hungry  tiger,  prowling  by. 

Should  snuff  his  banquet  nigh  ? 

Alas,  Death  needs  not  now  his  ministry ; 

The  baleful  boughs  hang  o'er  her, 

The  poison-dews  descend. 

What  Power  will  now  restore  her  ? 

What  God  will  be  her  friend  7 


thraw  him,  who  immediately  changed  himself  into  a  rat  as 
large  as  a  mountain,  and  came  to  attack  Pollear ;  who  sprung 
on  his  back,  telling  htm,  that  hereafter  he  should  ever  be  his 
carrier. 

The  Indians,  in  their  adoration  of  this  god,  cross  their  arms, 
shut  the  list,  and  In  this  manner  give  thcmselres  several  bl6ws 
on  the  temples  -,  then,  but  always  with  the  arms  crossed,  they 
fko  hold  of  their  ears,  and  make  three  Inclinations,  bending 
the  knee ;  after  which,  with  their  bands  Joined,  they  address 
tltelr  prayers  to  him.  and  strike  their  forehead.  They  have  a 
great  veneration  for  this  deity,  whose  fanage  they  place  In  ail 
temples,  streeU,  highways,  and  In  the  country,  at  the  foot  of 
some  tree  ;  that  all  the  world  may  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
voking hbn  before  they  underUke  any  concern ;  and  that 
travellers  may  make  their  adorations  and  oflferingt  to  hhn 
before  they  pursue  their  Journey.— Somitfrat 
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2. 

Bright  and  so  beautiful  was  that  fair  night, 

It  might  have  calm'd  the  gay  amid  their  mirths 

And  given  the  wretched  a  delight  in  tears. 

One  of  the  Glendoveers,  i 

The  loveliest  race  of  all  of  heavenly  birth. 

Hovering  with  gentle  motion  o'er  the  earth, 

Amid  the  moonlight  air. 

In  sportive  flight  was  floating  round  and  round. 

Unknowing  where  his  joyous  way  was  tending. 

He  saw  the  Maid  where  motionless  she  lay. 

And  stoopt  his  flight  descending, 

And  raised  her  from  the  ground. 


1  Thig  word  Ii  Altered  from  the  Grindoueert  of  Sonnerat, 
who  deicribef  these  celestial  children  of  Casjrapa  as  famous 
for  their  beauty ;  they  have  wings,  he  adds,  and  fly  in  the  air 
with  their  wives.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  the  Gan- 
dharvas  of  the  English  orientalists.  The  wings  with  which 
they  are  attired  In  the  poem  are  borrowed  firom  the  neglected 
story  of  Peter  Wilkins.  At  a  recent  sale  of  manuscripts,  the 
author's  assignment  of  this  book  to  Dodsley  for  ten  guineas 
was  brought  to  light,  and  it  then  appeared  that  his  name, 
which  till  then  had  been  unknown,  was  K.  Paltock.  Nothing 
more  has  been  discovered  concerning  him.  His  book,  how- 
ever, is  a  work  of  great  genius,  and  I  know  that  both  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Coleridge  thought  as  highly  of  it  as  I 
do.  His  winged  people  are  the  most  beautiful  creatures  of 
imagination  that  ever  were  devised.  I  copy  his  minute  de- 
scription of  the  graundeet  as  he  calls  it ;  —  Stothard  has  made 
some  delightful  dravrings  of  it  in  the  'SovtlisVs  Magazine. 

**  She  first  threw  up  two  long  branches,  or  ribs,  of  the 
whalebone,  as  I  called  it  before,  (and  indeed  for  several  of 
its  properties,  as  toughness,  elasticity,  and  pliableness,  nothing 
I  have  ever  seen  can  so  Justly  be  compared  to  it,)  which  were 
jointed  behind  to  the  upper-bone  of  the  spine,  and  which, 
when  not  extended,  lie  bent  over  the  shoulders  on  each  side 
of  the  neck  forwards,  from  whence,  by  nearer  and  nearer  ap- 
proaches, they  Just  meet  at  the  lower  rim  of  the  belly  in  a 
sort  of  point ;  but,  when  extended,  they  stand  their  whole 
length  above  the  shoulders,  not  perpendicularly,  but  spread- 
ing outwards,  with  a  web  of  the  softest  and  most  pliable  and 
spongy  membrane  that  can  be  imagined  in  the  Interstices  beu 
tween  them,  reaching  from  their  root  or  Joint  on  the  back  up 
above  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  near  half  way  their 
own  length ;  but,  when  closed,  the  membrane  IaIIs  down  In 
the  middle  upon  the  neck,  like  an  handkerchief.  There  are 
also  two  other  ribs,  rising,  as  it  were,  from  the  same  root, 
which,  when  open,  run  horii ontally,  but  not  so  long  as  the 
others.  These  are  filled  up  in  the  Interstice  between  them 
and  the  upper  ones  with  the  same  membrane ;  and  on  the 
lower  side  of  this  is  also  a  deep  flap  of  the  membrane,  so  that 
the  arms  can  be  either  above  or  t>eIow  it  in  flight,  and  are 
always  above  it  when  closed.  This  last  rib,  when  shut, 
flaps  under  the  upper  one,  and  also  falls  down  with  it  before 
to  the  waist ;  but  It  is  not  Joined  to  the  ribs  below.  Along 
the  whole  spine-bone  runs  a  strong,  flat,  broad,  gristly  carti- 
lage, to  which  are  joined  several  other  of  these  ribs,  all  which 
open  horiiontally,  and  are  filled  in  the  interstices  with  the 
above  membrane,  and  are  Jointed  to  the  ribs  of  the  person 
Just  where  the  plane  of  the  back  begins  to  turn  towards  the 
breaxt  and  twlly ;  and  when  shut,  wrap  the  body  round  to 
the  Joints  on  the  contrary  tide,  folding  neatly  one  side  over 
the  other. 

"  At  the  lower  spine  are  two  more  ribs  extended  hori- 
iontally when  open.  Jointed  again  to  the  hips,  and  long 
enough  to  meet  the  Joint  on  the  contrary  side  across  the 
belly;  and  from  the  hip-joint,  which  Is  on  the  outermost 
edge  of  the  hip-bone,  runs  a  pliable  cartilage  quite  down 
the  outside  of  the  thigh  and  leg  to  the  ankle ;  from  which 


Her  heavy  ejre-Uds  are  half  dond. 
Her  cheeks  are  pale  and  livfd  like  the  dnd, 
Down  hang  her  loose  arms  Ufelcady, 
Down  hangs  her  languid 


With  timely  pity  touched  for  one  to  fair. 

The  gentle  Glendoveer 

Pressed  her  thus  pale  and  senseless  to  his  breMt, 

And  springs  aloft  in  air  with  sinewy  wings. 

And  bears  the  Maiden  there. 
Where  Himakoot^,  the  holy  Mount,  oo  hi^ 

From  mid-earth  rising  in  mid-Heaven, 
Shines  in  its  glory  like  the  throne  of  Even. 


there  branch  out  divert  other  r&i,borisontaUy  aUo  whm  cpn 
bat,  when  dosed,  they  encompass  the  whole  ttklfbaad  W 
rolling  Inwards  across  the  back  of  the  leg  aad  thigh,  tfl:  xkfj 
reach  and  Just  cover  the  cartilage.  The  ioterstleet  mt  thf^ 
are  filled  up  with  the  tame  membrane.  Frosn  the  two 
ribt  which  Join  to  the  lower  tpfaw-bone,  Ifaero  hmtgt  4emK 
a  tort  of  short  apron,  very  ftdl  of  plaita,  frooi  kip-jaaa  to 
hip-Joint,  and  reaches  below  th«  buttocfct,  half  w^  <? 
more  to  the  bams.  This  hat  also  several  omXI  hvaJoer 
rlbt  in  it.  Just  upon  the  lower  sptoe-Joint,  and  atew  tte 
apron,  at  C  call  it,  there  are  two  other  loug  Uanflisi.  vhica. 
when  close,  extend  upon  the  back  firom  the  point  they  jtiM 
at  below  to  the  shoulders,  where  each  rib  has  a  clasper,  whfar. 
reaching  over  the  shoulders.  Just  under  the  fold  of  the  up- 
permost branch  or  ribs,  hold  up  the  two  rllM  flat  to  the  t^k. 
like  a  V,  the  intentlcet  of  which  are  filled  op  with  the  aSf-v^ 
said  membrane.  Thb  last  piece.  In  flight,  fiUls  dowa  afaat^ 
to  the  anklet,  where  the  two  daspert,  lapping  wndcr  mrt 
leg  within-tfde,  hoid  it  very  fttt ;  and  then,  alKk,  the  the-; 
apron  is  drawn  up,  by  the  strength  of  the  ribe  in  ft,  bctwt*^ 
the  thighs  forward,  and  covers  aa  far  as  th«  rtn  of  the  Iw.  <  - 
The  whole  arms  are  covered  also  from  the  shrwildm  »:*■-> 
wrist  with  the  same  delicate  membrane.  Ihsteaed  to  rte  «^ 
proportionable  dimensions,  and  Jointod  to  a  cartilage  cm  ti« 
outside  in  the  same  manner  aa  on  the  lega.  It  it  v«vy  sur- 
prising to  leel  the  difltercnee  of  tfaceo  ritaa  when  open  aa< 
when  elosed ;  for  closed  they  are  at  pitahle  at  the 
whalebone,  or  more  to ;  but,  when  eztoadad, 
and  stiff  at  a  bone.  They  are  tapering  from  the  roots,  aoit  sr* 
broader  or  narrower,  aa  bett  suits  the  plaeei  they  ORv??. 
and  the  stress  they  are  put  to,  up  to  their  pointa,  wbk^  are 
almost  at  small  as  a  hair.  Th«  membrane  between  iWse  h 
the  most  eUstlo  thing  I  ever  met  with,  oceopyiag  w>  oktv 
space,  when  the  ribs  are  dosed,  than  Just  from  rib  t»  r^  «s 
flat  and  smooth  as  possible ;  but,  when  •xtcadai  in  mi^ 
postures,  will  (Ulate  Itself  turprltingty. 

"  It  is  the  mott  amasing  thing  in  the  wotM  to  uhiasii  tW 
large  expansion  of  this  granndee  when  open,  and  «Ih«4 
(at  it  all  It  in  a  moment,  upon  the  party *t  dcoeeot,)  to 
fit  to  cloae  and  compact  to  the  body  as  no  tailor 
to  It ;  and  then  the  several  ribs  lie  to  Jiotly ' 
several  parts,  that  instead  of  being,  as  one  woold 
disadvantage  to  the  shape,  they  make  the  body 
extremely  elegant ;  and  by  the  diflhrent  adji 
tines  on  the  body  and  Umba,  the  whole,  to  my  bocy. 
what  retemblea  the  dreat  of  the  old  Roman  warriass  a 
buskint ;  and,  to  appearance,  teems  mudi  mosr  nsblr  tbao  ci 
fictitious  garb  I  ever  aaw,orcan  IVnasea  notknef  tem^y^.i 

•  Dmkmanta,  Say,  Matall,  what  mountain  ia  that  •*-«-«. 
like  an  evening  cloud,  pours  exhilarating  8trea»a,  smd  li«w» 
a  golden  lofie  between  the  wetle<n  and  eaatcra  atea  ? 

Matali.    That,  O  king  I   It  the  mooataln  af  r»a^iiw 
named  Hemacdta :  theunlvertecontalnt  not  a  mew  raw*-^ 
place  for  the  suocetsftil  devotion  of  the  piooa.  Tbeev  Cajti^ 
father  of  the  immortals,  niler  of  men,  am  of  HvtiM.  wW 
tprang  IVom  the  telf-ealttent,  retldaa  with  bte 
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Soaring  with  streiniom  flight  above, 

He  bean  her  to  the  blessed  Grove, 

Where  in  his  ancient  and  august  abodes. 

There  dwells  old  Casyapa,  the  Sire  of  Gods. 

4. 

The  Father  of  the  Immortals  sate, 

Where  underneath  the  Tree  of  Life, 

The  Fountains  of  the  Sacred  Biver  sprung ; 

The  Father  of  the  Immortals  smiled 

Benignant  on  his  son. 

Knowest  thou,  he  said,  my  child, 

EreenSa,  knowest  thou  whom  thou  bringest  here, 

A  mortal  to  the  holy  atmosphere  7 

KaEEVXJk. 

I  found  her  In  the  Groves  of  Earth, 

Beneath  a  poison-tree. 

Thus  lifeless  as  thou  seest  her. 

In  pity  have  I  brought  her  to  these  bowers, 

Not  erring.  Father  i  by  that  smile . . . 

By  that  benignant  eye  ! 

CASTArA. 

What  if  the  Ifaid  be  sinAiI?  If  her  wtfys 

Were  ways  of  darkness,  and  her  death  predoom*d 

To  that  black  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  Moon 

Hath  tum*d  her  iiice  away. 

Unwilling  to  behold 
The  unhappy  end  of  guilt  ?  ^ 

nSEVIA. 

llien  what  a  lie,  my  Sire,  were  written  here. 
In  these  Mr  characters  I  and  she  had  died. 
Sure  proof  of  purer  life  and  happier  doom, 

Kow  in  the  moonlight,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
If  I  had  left  so  fUr  a  flower  to  ftde. 


UmmcI  Id  holy  reCircmenL— We  now  enter  the  unctuary  of 
bim  wbo  rolet  the  world,  and  the  grotei  which  are  watered 
by  ■treami  from  celestial  lources. 

DutAtmamta.  I  see  with  equal  amaxement  both  the  pioas 
aad  their  awM  retreat.  It  becomes.  Indeed,  pare  spirits  to 
feed  OD  tMlmy  air  in  a  forest  blooming  with  trees  of  life ;  to 
bathe  in  rills  dyed  yellow  with  the  golden  dust  of  the  lotus, 
aiMl  to  fortify  their  Tlrtue  in  the  mysterious  bath ;  to  meditate 
in  cares,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  unblemished  gems ;  and 
to  reetraln  their  passions,  even  though  nymphs  of  exquisite 
brataty  frolick  around  them.  In  this  grove  alone  is  attained 
the  ranunlt  of  true  pie^,  to  which  other  hermits  in  vain 

*  I  will  now  speak  to  thee  of  that  time  in  which,  should 
a  devout  man  die,  he  will  never  return ;  and  of  that  time 
in  which,  dying,  he  shall  return  again  to  earth. 

Tboae  holy  men  who  are  acquainted  with  Brahma,  dep»H- 
ing  this  life  In  the  fiery  light  of  day,  in  the  bright  season  of 
the  moon,  within  the  six  months  of  the  sun*s  northern  course, 
go  unto  him  ;  but  those  who  depart  in  the  gloomy  night  of 
the  moon's  dark  season,  and  whilst  the  sun  is  yet  within  the 
■outhem  path  of  his  journey,  ascend  for  a  while  into  the  re- 
glooa  oi  the  moon,  and  again  return  to  mortal  birth.  These 
two,  Light  and  Darkness,  are  esteemed  the  World's  eternal 
ways :  he  who  walketh  in  the  former  path  retumeth  not ; 
whilst  lie  wbo  walketh  in  the  latter  cometh  back  again  upon 
the  carCh. —  Kreeskna,  in  the  Bhagvat  Geeta. 

t  The  Indian  God  of  the  visible  Heavens  Is  called  Indra, 
or  the  King  ;  and  Dfpespeiir^  Lord  of  the  Sky.  He  has  the 
cfaarBCter  of  th«  Roman  GembUt  or  chief  of  the  Good  Spirits. 


But  thou, ...  all  knowing  as  thou  art. 

Why  askest  thou  of  me  7 

O  Father,  oldest,  holiest,  wisest,  best. 

To  whom  all  things  are  plain. 

Why  askest  thou  of  me  ? 

CASTAPA. 

Knowest  thou  Kehama  7 

XKXXKIA. 

The  Almighty  Man ! 

Who  knows  not  him  and  his  tremendous  power  7 

The  Tyrant  of  the  Earth, 

The  Enemy  of  Heaven  I 

CASTAPA. 

Fearest  thou  the  Bi^ah  7 

BRXENIA. 

He  is  terrible  I 

CASTAPA. 

Tea,  he  is  terrible  I  such  power  hath  he 

That  hope  hath  enter'd  Hell. 

The  Asuras  and  the  spirits  of  the  damn'd 

Acclaim  their  Hero  ;  Yamen,  with  the  might 

Of  Godhead,  scarce  can  quell 

The  rebel  race  accurst : 

Half  from  their  beds  of  torture  they  uprise. 

And  half  uproot  their  chains. 

Is  there  not  fear  in  Heaven  7 

The  Souls  that  are  in  bliss  suspend  their  Joy  ; 

The  danger  hath  disturb*d 

The  calm  of  Deity, 

And  Brama  fears,  and  Veshnoo  turns  his  hct 

In  doubt  toward  Seeva^s  throne. 

zasxiiiA. 

I  have  seen  Indra'  tremble  at  his  prayers. 
And  at  his  dreadful  penances  turn  pale.) 


His  consort  Is  named  Saeki;  his  celestial  city,  Amartnatii 
his  palace,  Va^ayantai  his  garden,  NaiMfana;  hU  chief  ele> 
phant,  At'revati  his  charioteer,  Maitdij  and  his  weapon, 
Tq/ra,  or  the  thunder-bolt.  He  is  the  regent  of  winds  and 
showers,  and,  though  the  East  is  peculiarly  under  his  care, 
yet  his  Olympus  is  Meru,  or  the  North  Pole,  allegorieally 
represented  as  a  Mountain  of  gold  and  gems.  He  is  the 
Prince  of  the  beneficent  Genii.  —  Sir  W.  Jomn. 

A  distinct  Idea  of  Indra,  the  King  of  Immortate,  nay  be 
collected  from  a  passage  In  the  ninth  section  of  the  Geeta. 

**  These  having,  through  virtue,  reached  the  mansion  of 
tlie  king  of  SkTM,  feast  on  the  exquisite  heavenly  food  of  the 
Gods ;  they  who  have  enjoyed  this  lofty  region  of  SwaaoA, 
hui  whose  virtue  is  exhausted,  revisit  the  haUtatlon  of 
mortals." 

He  is  the  God  of  thunder  and  the  five  elements,  with  In- 
ferior Genii  under  his  command ;  and  is  conceived  to  govern 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  world,  but  to  preside,  like  the 
Oeniut  or  Agatkod^mon  of  the  ancients,  over  the  celestial 
bands,  which  are  stationed  on  the  summit  of  Maao,  or  the 
North  Pole,  where  be  solaces  the  Gods  with  nectar  and 
heavenly  music. 

The  dnmarat  are  the  male  dancers  In  Swibga,  or  the 
Heaven  of  Indra,  and  the  Apsaras  are  his  dancing  girls, 
answering  to  the  fairies  of  the  Persians,  and  to  the  damsels 
called  in  the  Koran  Aihim  /^iydn,  or,  wUh  anielope*M  4fyet.  •— 
Sir  W.  Jonet. 

*  Of  such  penances  Mr.  Halhed  has  produced  a  curious 
specimen. 

**  In  the  wood  Midhoo,  which  la  on  the  confines  of  the 
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They  claim  and  wrest  from  Seeva  power  so  vast. 

That  even  Seeva's  self. 

The  Highest,  cannot  grant  and  be  secure.  > 


kingdoms  of  Brege,  Tarakee  lelected  a  pleasant  and  beautiful 
spot,  adorned  with  Terdure  and  blossoms,  and  there  exercised 
himself  in  penance  and  mortlflcation,  externally  with  the 
slncerest  piety,  but  in  reality,  the  most  malignant  intention, 
and  with  the  determined  purpose  of  oppressing  the  Devetas ; 
penances  such  as  credulity  itself  was  astonished  to  hear ;  and 
they  are  here  recounted :  — 

"  1 .  For  a  hundred  years,  he  held  up  his  arms  and  one  foot 
towards  heaven,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  sun  the  whole 
time. 

**  2.  For  a  hundred  years,  be  remained  standing  on  tiptoe. 

*'  3.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  nourished  himself  with 
nothing  but  water. 

"  4.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  IlTed  upon  nothing  but 
air. 

"  6.  For  a  hundred  yean  more,  he  stood  and  made  his  ador- 
ations in  the  river. 

"  6.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  made  those  adorations 
buried  up  to  his  neck  In  the  earth. 

"  7.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  enveloped  with  fire. 

"  8.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  stood  upon  his  head  with 
his  feet  towards  hearen. 

"  9.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  stood  upon  the  palm  of 
one  hand  resting  on  the  ground. 

"  10.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  hung  by  his  hand  from 
the  branch  of  a  tree. 

"II.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  hung  from  a  tree  with 
his  head  downwards. 

**  When  he  at  length  came  to  a  respite  ftx>m  these  severe 
mortifications,  a  radiant  glory  encircled  the  devotee,  and  a 
flame  of  fire,  arising  from  his  head,  began  to  consume  the 
whole  world.*'  —  From  the  Seeva  PoorauHt  Maurice's  History 
of  Hindostan. 

You  see  a  pious  Yogi,  motionless  as  a  pollard,  holding  his 
thick  bushy  hair,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  solar  orb.  Mark 
—  his  body  is  half  covered  with  a  white  ant*s  edifice  made  of 
raised  cUy  ;  the  skin  of  a  snake  supplies  the  place  of  his  sa- 
cerdotal thread,  and  part  of  It  girds  his  loins ;  a  number  of 
knotty  plants  encircle  and  wound  his  neck,  and  surrounding 
birds'  nests  almost  conceal  his  shoulders. 

Duskmanta.  I  bow  to  a  man  of  his  austere  devotion.-— 
Sacontala. 

>  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  fable,  that  Seeva  had 
once  been  reduced  to  a  very  humiliating  employment  by  one 
of  Kehama's  predecessors :  — 

**  HoMtuutt  by  his  power  and  infernal  arts,  bad  subjugated 
all  the  gods  and  demigods,  and  forced  them  to  perform  menial 
offices  about  his  person  and  household.  Jndra  m  vie  garlands 
of  fiowers  to  adorn  him  withal ;  Agm'  was  his  cook ;  Surya 
supplied  light  by  day,  and  Chandra  by  night ;  Varuna  pur- 
vryed  water  for  the  palace;  Kuvera  fUmlshed  cash.  The 
whole  fMva-graka  (the  nine  planetary  spheres)  sometimes 
arranged  themselves  into  a  ladder,  by  which,  they  serving  as 
steps,  the  tyrant  ascended  his  throne.  Brahma  (for  the  great 
gods  were  there  also  i  and  I  give  this  anecdote  as  I  find  it  In 
my  memoranda,  without  any  Improved  arrangement,)-. 
Brahma  was  a  herald,  proclaiming  the  giant's  titles,  the  day 
of  the  week,  month,  Ac.  daily  in  the  palace,— a  sort  of 
speaking  almanack :  Mahadeva,  (1.  e.  Seeva,)  in  bis  Avatara 
of  Kandeh-root  performed  the  office  of  barber,  and  trimmed 
the  giants'  beards :  Vishnu  had  the  honourable  occupation  of 
Instructing  and  drilling  the  dancing  and  singing  girls,  and 
selecting  the  fairest  for  the  royal  bed :  Ganesa  had  the  care  of 
the  cows,  goats,  and  herds :  Vayu  swept  the  house ;  lama 
washed  the  linen;— and  in  this  manner  were  all  the  gods 


*  JTwrrwa,  or  Murtm,  in  tha  HaU  Cuian,  itRnlAn  rWf,  wmeiw&imA ; 


CASTAPA. 

And  darest  thou,  Ereenia,  braw 
The  Almighty  Tyrants  power  ? 


employed  in  the  menial  offices  of  Bavmsa,  wiw  reboksd 
flogged  them  in  default  of  induatry  and  attentioo.  Kor  ^ 
the  femade  divinities  exempted ;  for  Bkavami,  In  her  na=« 
and  form  of  Satni,  was  head  Aya,  or  nurse,  to  Bavwa'i  ct  ti- 
dren ;  Lakshmi  and  Sarasvati  were  also  amoof  cbcn.  b«s  ct 
does  not  appear  in  what  capacity.*'— Hbore's  Hi 
p.  333. 

Seeva  was  once  in  danger  even  of  annlhilatkM.  "  la  | 
ing  from  the  town  of  Sllgut  to  Deoahtdly."  a^t  Cokairi 
Wilks,  "  I  became  accidentally  informed  of  a  aect,  perutlir. 
as  I  since  understand,  to  the  north-eaatem  parts  of  Myf^  r. 
the  women  of  which  universally  undergo  tho  a3npatatM&<  cf 
the  first  Joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  finger*  of  thcirrir"J 
hands.  On  my  arrival  at  Deonhully,  alter  aaeettainiaf  t*v.s 
the  request  would  not  give  oiTence,  I  desired  to  see  aoae  ^ 
these  women  ;  and,  the  same  ailemooo.  sercn  of  ikcsa  «- 
tended  at  my  tent.  The  sect  la  a  sob-divisioo  of  the  Jfbr- 
resoO'Wokul^^voA  belongs  to  the  fooxth  great  Ass  o(  the 
Hindoos,  vli.  the  Sooder.  Every  woman  of  Ibo  eeet,  pv*« 
vlously  to  plerdng  the  ears  of  her  eldeat  daagiiti 
tory  to  her  being  betrothed  in  marriage,  nusa 
undergo  this  mutilation,  which  is  perfomed  by  the  k^aA- 
smith  of  the  Tillage  for  a  regulated  fee,  by  a  sorgical  prom* 
suSclenUy  rude.  The  finger  to  be  amputated  is  piteed  <c  i 
block ;  the  blacksmith  places  a  chbel  over  the  artfevlsaui 
the  joint,  and  chops  it  off  at  a  single  blow.  If  the  girl  to  > 
betrothed  U  motherless,  and  the  mother  of  the  boy  k**r 
not  before  been  subject  to  the  operatkm,  it  la  im-i^iw*  c 
her  to  perform  the  sacrifice.  After  satisiytng  myarlf  «.-.- 
regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  enquired  into  theorigteai  •) 
strange  a  practice,  and  one  of  the  women  related,  with  yi«s 
fluency,  the  following  traditionary  tale,  which  haa  siaor  feR« 
repeated  to  me,  with  no  material  deriattoo,  by  several  otbm 
of  the  sect. 

"  A  Rachas  (or  giant)  named  rrtoa,  and  in  after  times 
maa~soort  or  the  giant  of  the  ashes,  had,  by  a  eoune  of . 
devotion  to  Mahadeo  (Seeva),  obtained  frosn  hint  the  pni 
of  whatever  boon  he  should  ask.  The  Bachaa  aeeordir>-7 
demanded,  that  every  person  on  whose  hoad  b«  should  pLk-» 
his  right  hand  might  instantly  be  redooed  to  askes ;  a.  l 
Mahadeo  conferred  the  boon,  without  suspidon  of  the  purp^w 
for  which  It  was  designed. 

"  The  Rachas  no  sooner  found  himself  poeacasndof  tK-»  f*- 
midable  power,  than  he  attempted  to  use  it  Cor  the  dr-B^^v  • 
tion  of  his  benefactor.  Mahadeo  fled,  the  Racbas  p«r»ir.. 
and  followed  the  fugitive  so  closdy  ^  to  diaae  htm  i  t  >  t 
thick  grove ;  where  Mahadeo,  changing  bis  fbrm  aad  !«•  a 
concealed  himself  in  the  centre  of  a  fruit,  titea  calird  (k«u 
pmtdoo,  but  since  named  Itn/^a  tumda,  froaa  tbo  rsaimtfjM 
which  its  kernel  thenceforward  assumed  to  the  hl^g.  the  ^ 
propriate  emblem  of  Mahadeo. 

**  The  Rachas  having  lost  sight  of  Mahadro,  Inqasnd  v*  % 
husbandman,  who  was  working  in  th«  ad|o4nlng  fldd,  wh«tJt-v 
he  had  seen  the  fugitive,  and  what  dirartiao  ho  hmd  ul«« 
The  husbandman,  who  had  attentirely  obserred  t^  «te 
transaction,  fearfUl  of  the  future  resentment  of 
equally  alarmed  for  the  present  vengeance  of  tW 
swered  aloud,  that  he  had  seen  no  fbgitivc,  but  pnlti  C  at  tt« 
same  time,  with  the  little  flogcr  of  his  right  head,  to  Ibe  p  ^t 
of  Mahadeo's  concealment. 

"  In  this  extremity  t.  Vishnou  desnaded,  in  tke 
beautlfbl  damsel,  to  the  rescue  of  MahaiUwi 
became   instantly  enamoured ;  — the  damsel 
Brahmin,  and  might  not  be  approached  by  the  ■aoli^  il. 
chas.    By  degrees  she  appeared  to  relent ;  and  as  a  pwv .  «w 
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KEZmXlJU 

I  brave  him.  Father !  I  ? 

CASTAPA. 

Darest  thou  brave  his  vengeance  ?  . . .  For,  if  not» 

Take  her  again  to  earth. 

Cast  her  before  the  tiger  in  his  path. 

Or  where  the  death-dew-dropplng  tree 

May  work  Kehama's  wiil. 

XaSKVIA. 

Never ! 

CASTA PA. 

Then  meet  his  wrath  !  for  He,  even  He, 
Hath  set  upon  this  worm  his  wanton  foot. 

XEBXNIA. 

I  knew  her  not,  how  wretched  and  how  Mr, 

When  here  I  wafted  her . .  .  Poor  Child  of  Earth, 

Shall  1  forsake  thee,  seeing  thee  so  fair. 

So  wretched  ?  O  my  Father,  let  the  Maid 

Dwell  in  the  SA;red  Grove  I 

CASTAPA. 

That  must  not  be. 

For  Force  and  Evil  then  would  enter  here ; 

Ganges,  the  holy  stream  which  cleanseth  sin. 

Would  flow  from  hence  polluted  in  its  springs. 

And  they  who  gasp  upon  its  banks  in  death. 

Feel  no  salvation.     Piety,  and  Peace, 

And  Wisdom,  these  are  mine ;  but  not  the  power 

Which  could  protect  her  from  the  Almighty  Man  ; 

Nor  when  the  spirit  of  dead  Arvalan 

Should  persecute  her  here  to  glut  his  rage. 

To  heap  upon  her  yet  more  agony. 

And  ripen  more  damnation  for  himself 

ZEEEVIA. 

Dead  Arvalan? 

CASTAPA. 

An  power  to  him,  whereof 

The  disembodied  spirit  in  its  state 

Of  weakness  could  be  made  participant, 

coodition  to  Ctftber  advances ,  enjoined  the  perfonnance  of 
hM  ablttfloDsin  a  neighbouring  pool.  After  these  were 
linuhed.  she  pretcribed,  as  a  farther  purification,  the  per- 
fonaanee  of  the  5imdNi,>-a  ceremony  In  which  the  right 
hADd  U  MicoeMiTely  applied  to  the  breast,  to  the  crown  of 
the  bead,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  fiachas, 
thinking  only  of  love,  and  forgetful  of  the  powers  of  hit 
rtjsht  hand,  porformed  the  StrndiUt  and  was  himself  reduced 
loaahes. 

**  Maharfeo  now  iisaed  from  the  Unga  tumda^  and,  after  the 
proper  acknowledgments  for  his  deliverance,  proceeded  to 
ili«cus«  the  guilt  of  the  treacherou*  husbandman,  and  deter- 
raioed  on  the  loss  of  the  finger  with  which  he  had  offended  as 
the  proper  punishment  of  his  crhne. 

**  The  wife  of  the  husbandman,  who  had  Just  arrived  at  the 
field  with  food  for  her  husband,  hearing  this  dreadful  sen- 
tence, threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Mahadeo.  She  represented 
the  certain  ruin  of  her  family,  if  her  husband  should  be  dis- 
aMcd  for  some  months  from  performing  the  labours  of  the 
farm,  and  besought  the  Deity  to  accept  two  of  her  fingers, 
instead  of  one  from  her  husband.  Mahadeo,  pleased  with  so 
ftsDcere  a  proof  of  coi^ogal  afltetion,  accepted  the  exchange. 


Kehama  hath  assign*d,  until  his  days 
Of  wandering  shall  be  numbered. 

saaxNiA. 

Look !  she  drinks 

The  gale  of  healing  from  the  Messed  Groves. 

She  stirs,  and  lo  I  her  hand 

Hath  touch'd  the  Holy  River  in  its  source. 

Who  would  have  shrunk  if  aught  impure  were  nigh. 

CASTAPA. 

The  Maiden,  of  a  truth,  is  pure  from  sin. 

5. 

The  waters  of  the  Holy  Spring 

About  the  hand  of  Kailyal  play; 

They  rise,  they  sparkle,  and  they  sing. 

Leaping  where  languidly  she  lay. 

As  if  with  that  ngoicing  stir 

The  Holy  Spring  would  welcome  her. 

The  Tree  of  life  which  o*er  her  spread. 

Benignant  bow'd  its  sacred  head. 

And  dropt  its  dews  of  healing ; 

And  her  heart*blood  at  every  breath. 

Recovering  from  the  strife  of  death. 

Drew  in  new  strength  and  feeling. 

Behold  her  beautiful  in  her  repose, 

A  life-bloom  reddening  now  her  dark-brown  cheek ; 

And  lo !  her  eyes  unclose. 

Dark  as  the  depth  of  Ganges*  spring  profound 

When  night  hangs  over  it. 

Bright  as  the  moon*s  refulgent  beam. 

That  quivers  on  its  clear  up-sparkling  stream. 

6. 

Soon  she  let  ftU  her  lids, 

As  one  who,  firom  a  blissful  dream 

Waking  to  thoughts  of  pain, 

Fain  would  return  to  sleep,  and  dream  again. 

Distrustful  of  the  sight. 

She  moves  not,  fearing  to  disturb 

The  deep  and  full  delight. 

In  wonder  flz'd,  opening  again  her  eye 

She  gazes  silently. 

Thinking  her  mortal  pilgrimage  was  past, 

and  ordained  that  her  female  poster!^.  In  all  ftiture  genera- 
tions, should  sacrifice  two  fingws  at  his  temple,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  transaction,  and  of  their  exclusive  devotion  to  tbe  God 
of  the  Ling. 

"  The  practice  Is,  accordingly,  confined  to  the  supposed  pos- 
terity of  this  single  woman,  and  is  not  common  to  tbe  whole 
sect  of  Murresoo- WokuL  I  aicertained  the  actual  number  of 
fismiUes  who  observed  this  practice  in  three  successive  dis- 
tricts through  which  I  afterwards  passed,  and  I  conjecture 
that,  within  the  limits  of  Mjsoor,  they  may  amount  to  about 
two  thousand  houses. 

**  The  Hill  of  Settee,  in  the  talook  of  Colar,  where  the  giant 
was  destroyed,  is  (according  to  this  tradition)  formed  of  the 
ashes  of  Busmaa-soor :  It  is  held  in  particular  veneration  by 
this  sect,  as  the  chief  seat  of  their  appropriate  sacrifice ;  and 
the  bet  of  its  containing  little  or  no  moisture  is  held  to  be  a 
miraculous  proof  that  the  ashes  of  the  giant  continue  to 
absorb  the  most  violent  and  continued  rain.  This  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  easy  credulity.  I  have  examined  the 
mountain,  which  Is  of  a  sloping  form,  and  composed  of  coarse 
granite."  ^  HtMt,  SkeUhe*  if  the  South  qf  India,  vol.  i.  p.  442. 
note. 
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That  she  had  reach*d  her  heavenly  home  of  rest» 

And  these  were  Oods  before  her, 

Or  spirits  of  the  blest 

7. 

Lo !  at  £reenia*s  voice, 

A  Ship  of  Heaven  comes  sailing  down  the  skies. 

Where  would*st  thou  bear  her  ?  cries 

The  ancient  Sire  of  Gods. 

Straight  to  the  Swerga,  to  my  bower  of  bliss, 

The  Glendoveer  replies. 

To  Indra's  own  abodes. 

Foe  of  her  foe,  were  it  alone  for  this 

Indra  should  guard  her  from  his  vengeance  there ; 

But  if  the  God  forbear, 

Unwilling  yet  the  perilous  strife  to  try. 

Or  shrinking  Ax>m  the  dreadful  Bajah's  might, . . . 

Weak  as  I  am,  O  Father,  even  I 

Stand  forth  in  Seeva*8  sight 

8. 

Trust  thou  in  him  whate*er  betide. 

And  stand  forth  fiearlcssly  1 

The  Sire  of  Gods  replied : 

All  that  He  wills  is  right,  and  doubt  not  thou, 

Howe*er  our  feeble  scope  of  sight 

May  fail  us  now. 

His  righteous  will  in  all  things  must  be  done. 

My  blessing  be  upon  thee,  O  my  sou ! 


TIL 
THE  SWERGA. 


1. 

Thin  in  the  Ship  of  Heaven  i,  Ereenia  laid 

The  waking,  wondering  Maid  ; 

The  Ship  of  Heaven,  instinct  with  thought,  displayed 


1  I  have  conTerted  the  Vimama,  or  self>moT!ng  Cor  of  the 
Godi,  into  a  Ship.  Captain  Wilford  baa  given  the  history  of 
it!  invention, — and,  what  It  more  curloiu,  has  attempted  to 
settle  the  geography  of  the  story. 

"  A  most  pious  and  venerable  sage,  named  Rishi'cb*sa, 
being  very  far  advanced  in  years,  had  resolved  to  visit,  before 
he  died,  sll  the  (kmed  places  of  pilgrimage ;  and,  having  per- 
formed Jilt  resolution,  he  bathed  at  last  in  the  sacred  water  of 
the  Ca'lt\  where  he  observed  some  fishes  engaged  in  amorous 
play,  and  reflecting  ev  their  numerous  progeny,  which  would 
sport  like  them  in  the  stream,  he  lamented  the  improbability 
of  leaving  any  dilldren :  but,  since  he  might  possibly  be  a 
father,  even  at  his  great  age,  he  went  Immediately  to  the  king 
of  that  country,  HtRANTAVBRNa,  who  had  fifty  daughter!,  and 
demanded  one  of  them  in  marriage.  So  strange  a  demand 
gave  the  prince  great  uneasiness ;  yet  be  was  unwilling  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  a  saint  whose  imprecations  he 
dreaded :  he,  therefore,  invoked  Heri,  or  nsAmi,  to  Inspire 
him  with  a  wise  answer,  and  told  the  hoar  philosopher,  that 
be  should  marry  any  one  of  his  daughters,  who,  of  her  own 
accord,  should  Bx  on  him  as  her  bridegroom.  The  sage, 
rather  disconcerted,  left  the  palace ;  but,  calling  to  mind  the 
two  sons  of  AswiNi,  he  hastened  to  their  terrestrial  abode,  and 
requested  that  they  would  bestow  on  him  both  youth  and 
beauty;  they  immediately  conducted  him  to  Abkimalada, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  Abifdm^  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and,  when 
he  had  bathed  In  the  pool  of  Awpayatteaita,  he  was  restored 
to  the  flower  of  his  age,  with  the  graces  and  charms  of  Ca*. 
ma'db'va.    On  his  return  to  the  palace,  he  entered  the  secret 


Its  living  safl,  and  gUdct  aloog  the  sky. 

On  either  side  In  wivy  tide. 

The  clouds  of  mom  along  its  path  divide ; 

The  Winds  who  swept  in  wild  career  on  U^ 

Before  Its  presence  dieck  their  charmed  fare ; 

The  Winds  that  loitering  laggM  along  their  coune. 

Around  the  living  Bark  cnamonr^d  play, 
Swell  underneath  the  sail,  and  liiig  hefiore  te  way. 

2. 

That  Bark,  in  shape,  was  like  the  furrow'd  sbdl 

Wherein  the  Sea-Nymphs  to  their  paient-Uog. 

On  festal  day,  their  duteous  oflSeringi  bring. 

Its  hue  7  ...  Go  watch  the  last  green  light 

Ere  Evening  yields  the  western  sky  to  Night ; 

Or  fix  upon  the  Sun  thy  strenuous  sight 

Till  thou  hast  reached  its  orb  of  chrywiitr. 

The  sail  fh)m  end  to  end  diaplay'a 

Bent  like  a  ndnbow,  o'er  the  Maid. 

An  Angel's  head,  with  visual  eye. 

Through  tiackless  space,  directs  its  dioaen  way; 

Nor  aid  of  wing,  nor  foot  nor  fin. 

Requires  to  voyage  o'er  the  obedient  sky. 

Smooth  as  the  swan  when  not  a  hreeae  at 

Disturbs  the  surfuse  of  the  silver 

Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of 


Becumbent  there  the  Maiden  g:ildct  afeog 

On  her  aerial  way. 

How  swift  she  feels  not  though  the  swlfint  wW 

Had  flagg'd  in  flight  beiilnd. 

Motionless  as  a  sleeping  babe  she  lay. 

And  all  serene  In  mind. 
Feeling  no  fear ;  for  that  ethcrlal  air 
With  such  new  life  and  Joyance  llll'd  bcr 
Fear  ooold  not  enter  thcce ; 


apartmenU,  called  amUU^mra,  where  the  fifty  | 

assembled ;  and  they  were  all  so  transported  wkk  the  nwic 

of  more  than  human  baanty,  that  they  fell  into  «i  ecstw 

whence  the  place  was  afterwards  named  MsAshMms  «r  Mr- 

homo,  and  is,  possibly,  the  same  with  Metaw     Tbr^  a* 

sooner  had  recovered  fTom  their  traaoe,  than  cadi  of  tu* 

exclaimed,  that  she  would  be  his  bride ;  and  tbcir  i 

having  brought  HfaAWTAVBBNA  Into  their 

mtnated  the  oonlest  by  giving  them  all  in  i 

CB'aa,  who  became  the  Ihthcr  of  a  hnadred 

he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  built  the  dty  of  J 

(Vamed  eAndnof ,  or  celestial,  sdr^novliif 

visited  the  gods,  and  made  gardens, 

which  rivalled  the  bowers  of  liroaA ;  but,  havtag 

desire  which  he  formed  at  AfalofiaMPvaMa,  «i 

where  the  fish  were  assembled,  be  resig— d  the 

his  eldest  son  HiaaifVAVBiDDAa*  aud  retained.  In  Ua 

shape,  to  the  banks  of  the  Call,  where  be  < 

devotion.*'  —  Wi^^rd,  Atimtic  RetemrdU$i 


DmsMmanta.    In  what  path  of  the  winds  are  w« 
Journeying  ? 

MaiaU,  Thb  is  the  way  which  lends  aleog  the 
heaven's  brightest  ornament,  and  quses  yea 
roll  in  a  circle  with  dUAised  beams :  It  Is  the  cawae  «r 
breese  which  supports  the  floating  forau  at  Che 
this  path  was  the  second  step  of  Vbhnn  when 
the  proud  Ball. 
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I 


For  Mire  the  deeni*d  her  morUl  part  was  o'er, 
And  she  was  tailing  to  the  heavenly  shore ; 
And  that  angelic  form,  who  moyed  beside. 
Was  some  good  Spirit  tent  to  be  her  guide. 

4. 

Daughter  of  Earth  I  therein  thou  deem'st  aright ; 

And  never  yet  did  form  more  beautiful, 

In  dreams  of  night  descending  fh>m  on  high. 

Bless  the  religious  Virgin's  gifted  sight. 

Nor  like  a  vision  of  delight. 

Rise  on  the  raptured  Poet's  inward  eye. 

Of  human  form  divine  was  he, 

The  Immortal  Youth  of  Heaven  who  floated' by, 

Even  such  as  that  dlvinest  form  shall  be 

In  those  blest  stages  of  our  onward  race. 

When  no  infirmity. 

Low  thought,  nor  base  desire,  nor  wasting  care, 

Defboe  the  semblance  of  our  heavenly  sire. 

6. 
The  wings  of  Eagle  or  of  Cherubim 

Had  seem'd  luurorthy  him ; 

Angelic  power  and  dignity  and  grace 

Were  in  his  glorious  pennons  ;  from  the  neck 

Down  to  the  ankle  reach'd  their  swelling  web 

Richer  than  robes  of  Tyi^an  dye,  that  deck 

Imperial  Migesty : 

Their  colour  like  the  winter's  moonless  sky, 

When  all  the  stars  of  midnight's  canopy 

Shine  fbrth ;  or  like  the  asure  deep  at  noon. 

Reflecting  back  to  heaven  a  brighter  blue. 

Such  was  their  tint  when  closed,  but  when  outspread. 

The  permeating  light 

Shed  through  their  substance  thin  a  varying  hue ; 

Mow  bright  as  when  the  rose, 

Beauteous  as  fhigrant,  gives  to  scent  and  sight 

A  like  delight ;  now  like  the  juice  that  flows 

From  Dounys  generous  vine ; 

Or  ml^  when  with  deepest  red  it  glows ; 

Or  as  the  morning  clouds  refulgent  shine. 

When,  at  forthcoming  ot  the  Lord  of  Day, 

The  Orient,  like  a  shrine. 

Kindles  as  It  receives  the  rising  ray, 

And  heralding  his  way. 

Proclaims  the  presence  of  the  Power  divine, 

6. 

Thus  glorious  were  the  wings 

Of  that  celestial  Spirit,  as  he  went 

Disporting  through  his  native  element. 

Nor  these  alone 

The  gorgeous  beauties  that  they  gave  to  view; 

Through  the  broad  membrane  branched  a  pliant  bone. 

Spreading  like  fibres  trom  their  parent  stem. 

Its  veins  like  interwoven  silver  shone. 

Or  as  the  chaster  hue 

Of  pearls  that  grace  some  Sultan's  diadem. 

How  with  alow  stroke  and  strong  behold  him  smite 

The  buoyant  air,  and  now  in  gentler  flight. 

On  motionless  wing  expanded,  shoot  along. 


The  car  ludf  iDitnicU  me  that  we  are 
morinf  over  clouda  pregnant  with  •bowers ;  for  the  circum- 
iercoee  ot  its  wheels  disperses  pellucid  water. 


7. 

Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of  Heaven ; 

Far  far  beneath  them  lies 

The  gross  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  earth ; 

And  with  the  Swerga  gales, 

The  Maid  of  mortal  birth 

At  every  breath  a  new  delight  inhales. 

And  now  toward  its  port  the  Ship  of  Heaven, 

Swift  as  a  falling  meteor,  shapes  its  flight, 

Yet  gently  as  the  dews  of  night  that  gem. 

And  do  not  bend  the  hare-bell's  slenderest  stem. 

Daughter  of  Earth,  Ereenia  cried,  alight ; 

This  is  thy  place  of  rest,  the  Swerga  this, 

Lo^  here  my  Bower  of  bliss  1 

8. 

He  Airrd  his  azure  wings,  which  round  him  fold 

Graceful  as  robes  of  Grecian  chief  of  old. 

The  happy  Kallyal  knew  not  where  to  gaze ; 

Her  eyes  around  in  joyful  wonder  roam, 

Now  tum'd  upon  the  lovely  Glcndoveer, 

Now  on  his  heavenly  home. 

KKXaKIA. 

Here,  Maiden,  rest  in  peace. 

And  I  will  guard  thee,  feeble  as  I  am. 

The  Almighty  Rajah  shall  not  harm  thee  here. 

While  Indra  keeps  his  throne. 

KAILTAU 

Alas,  thou  fearest  him  1 

Immortal  as  thou  art,  thou  fearest  him ! 

I  thought  that  death  had  saved  me  from  his  power ; 

Not  even  the  dead  are  safe. 

SaEINIA. 

Long  years  of  life  and  happiness, 

O  ChUd  of  Earth  be  thine  1 

From  death  I  sav'd  thee,  and  from  all  thy  foes 

Will  save  thee,  while  the  Swerga  is  secure. 

KAILTAL. 

Not  me  alone,  O  gentle  Deveta  1 

I  have  a  Father  suflTering  upon  earth, 

A  persecuted,  wretched,  poor,  good  man, 

For  whose  strange  misery 

There  is  no  human  help. 

And  none  but  I  dare  comfort  him 

Beneath  Kehama's  Curse ; 
O  gentle  Deveta,  protect  him  too  I 

EREENIA. 

Come,  plead  thyself  to  Indra !  Words  like  thine 

Mjy  win  their  purpose,  rouse  his  slumberhig  heart. 

And  make  him  yet  put  forth  his  arm  to  wield 

The  thunder,  while  the  thunder  is  his  own. 

9. 

Then  to  the  Garden  of  the  Deity 

Ereenia  led  the  Maid. 


DtukmmUa.  These  chariot  wheels  field  no  sound  ;  no 
dust  arises  from  them,  and  the  descent  of  the  car  gave  me  no 
shock. 

Matali.  Such  ts  the  difference,  O  King  I  between  thy  car 
and  that  of  Indra.  ~.  SecoiKola. 
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In  the  mid  garden  towered  a  giant  Tree ; 

Rock-rooted  on  a  mountain-top,  it  grew» 

Rear'd  its  unrivalled  head  on  high. 

And  stretch'd  a  thousand  branches  o*er  the  sky, 

Drinking  with  all  its  leaves  celestial  dew.i 


1  **  The  Island  of  Fierro  to  one  of  the  most  coniidenble  of 
the  Canaries,  and  I  conceive  that  name  to  be  given  It  upon 
this  account,  that  its  soil,  not  affording  so  much  as  a  drop  of 
fresh  water,  seems  to  be  of  iron  ;  and,  Indeed,  there  is  in 
this  island  neither  river,  nor  rivulet,  nor  well,  nor  spring, 
save  that  only  towards  the  sea-side  there  are  some  wells  ; 
but  they  lie  at  such  a  distance  from  the  city,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants can  make  no  use  thereof.  But  the  great  Preserver  and 
Sustainer  of  all  remedies  this  inconvenience  by  a  way  so 
extraordinary,  that  a  man  will  be  forced  to  sit  down  and 
acknowledge  that  he  gives  in  this  an  undeniable  demonstra- 
tion of  his  goodness  and  infinite  providence. 

**  For  in  the  midst  of  the  island,  there  is  a  tree,  which  to  the 
only  one  of  Us  kind,  inasmuch  as  U  hath  no  resemblance  to 
those  mentioned  by  us  in  this  relation,  nor  to  any  other  known 
to  us  in  Europe.  The  leaves  of  it  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
continue  in  a  constant  verdure,  winter  and  summer  ;  and  ita 
branches  are  covered  with  a  cloud,  which  is  never  dispelled, 
but  resolved  into  a  moisture,  which  causes  to  fall  from  its 
leaves  a  very  clear  water,  and  that  in  such  abundance,  that 
the  cistema,  which  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  re- 
ceive it.  are  never  empty,  but  contain  enough  to  supply  both 
men  and  beasts.—  MandeUlo. 

Feyjoo  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  tree,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  P.  Tallandler,  a  French  Jesuit  (quoted  hi  Mhn,  de 
Trewmx,  S716.  art.  97.),  who  visited  the  island.  **  Asd  no 
dudo,"  he  adds, "  que  este  Fenlx  de  las  plantas  es  ten  fingldo 
como  el  de  fau  aves.**>-rA«a#.  Crit.  torn.  11.  disc.  ii.  {  65. 
What  authority  to  due  to  the  testimony  of  this  French  Jesttit 
1  do  not  know,  never  having  seen  his  book ;  but  it  appears, 
from  the  undoubted  evidence  of  Glas,  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  tree  is  believed  in  the  Canaries,  and  positively  affirmed 
by  the  inbabiUnU  of  Fierro  itself. 

"There  are,**  says  thla  excellent  author,  "only  three 
fountahia  of  water  In  the  whole  toland :  one  of  them  is  called 
Acof  *,  which,  in  the  langnage  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants, 
signifies  rivfr;  a  name,  however,  which  does  not  teem  to 
have  been  given  it  on  account  of  its  yielding  much  water, 
for  in  that  respect  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  fountain. 
More  to  the  northward  to  another  called  Hapio ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  toland  is  a  apring,  yielding  a  stream  about  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  finger.  This  last  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1665,  and  Is  called  the  Fountain  of  Anton  Hemandea. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine  here  do  not  drink  In  the  summer,  but  are  taught  to  dig 
up  the  roots  of  fern,  and  chew  them  to  quench  their  thirst. 
The  great  cattle  are  watered  at  those  fountains,  and  at  a  place 
where  water  distils  fhnn  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  Many  writers 
have  made  mention  of  this  famous  tree ;  some  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  miraculous ;  others  again 
deny  the  existence  of  any  such  a  tree,  among  whom  is  Father 
Feyjoo,  a  modern  Spanish  author,  in  his  Theatro  CriUeo. 
But  be,  and  those  who  agree  with  him  in  thto  matter,  are  as 
much  mbtaken  as  they  who  would  make  it  appear  miraculous. 
This  Is  the  only  island  of  all  the  Canaries  which  I  have  not 
lieen  in  }  but  I  have  tailed  with  natives  of  Hlerro,  who,  when 
questioned  about  the  extotence  of  thto  tree,  answered  in  the 
afllrmative. 

**  The  author  ofthe  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest 
has  given  us  a  particular  account  of  It,  which  I  shall  relate 
here  at  large.  *  The  district  in  which  this  tree  stands  is 
called  Tlgulahe ;  near  to  which,  and  in  the  cliff,  or  steep 
rocky  ascent  that  surrounds  the  whole  island,  to  a  narrow 
gutter  or  gulley,  which  commences  at  the  sea,  and  continues 


«  In  the  AiflMna  dUlMl  (tf  tha  LyMan  taogff,  Atilf  aigiiUk*  •  rt«v. 


Lo !  whov  flmn  tticnoe  as  flmn  a  Urlns 

A dionsand  tormita  flov! 

For  still  in  one  perpetual  shower. 

Like  diamond  diopa,  ethecial  waiera  iell 

From  vrrry  leaf  of  all  its  ample  bower. 


to  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  where  it  Jolna  or 

▼alley,  which  to  terminated  by  the  steep  front  of  • 

the  top  of  this  rock  grows  a  tree,  called,  in 

ancient  inhabltanU,  Gane,  i.  e.  Sacred  or  Hoir  Tree. 

fbr  maof  ycara,  has  been  prenrvad  sound,  entire,  aad 

Its  leavea  cooatantly  distil  such  a  qoamtiiy  of 

suiBdent  to  ftamtoh  drink  to  every  Qving 

nature  having  provided  thto  remedy  ibr  the 

island.    It  to  situated  about  a  league  and  a  half 

Nobody  knows  of  what  spedealt  ia,  only  Chtt  it  fa  rallid 

It  to  dtotinct  from  other  trees,  and  ttaada  taj  ttarlf;  the 

cumference  of  the  tnink  to  about  twdvearauu^thr 

four,  and  hi  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  topoT  the 

branch,  forty  spans :  the  droumference  of  oil  the 

together  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  faeU    Th« 

thick  and  extended ;  the  lowest 

of  an  ell  from  the  ground.   Ita  fruit 

tastes  something  like  the  kernel  of  a  pinn  nut,  bat  to 

and  more  aromatic.    The  leaves  of  thto  tree 

of  the  laurel,  but  are  larger,  wider,  and 

come  forth  in  a  perpetual  suooesalon,  to  tiiat  the 

remains  green.    Near  to  it  grows  a  thorn, 

many  of  iu  branches,  and  interweavci  with 

small  distance  from  the  Garse,  are  some  beech 

and  thorns.    On  the  north  side  ofthe  troak 

tanks,or  dstems,  of  rough  atoac,  or  rather 

each  half  being  twen^  feet  square,  and  sixteen  •] 

One  of  these  contains  water  for  the  drinking  of 

bltants,  and  the  other  that  which  they  naa  Ibr  th 

washing,  and  such  like  purposes.    Every  mnmi^ 

part  of  the  toland,  a  doud  or  mist  arises  fron  the  sen. 

the  south  and  easterly  wind*  Ibrce  againM  the 

steep  cliff;  so  that  the  dood  having  no  vcat   bat  bf 

gutter,  gradually  ascends  it,  and  tnm  thence  mIt 

to  the  extremity  of  the  valley,  wliere  it  to 

by  the  front  ofthe  rock  which  termhiatea  the  vnlley,  and 

rests  upon  the  thick  leaves  and  wide-sprendliv 

the  tree  j  from  whenee  it  dtoliis  in  dra^  dm1i«tiM 

of  the  day,  until  it  is  at  length  exhauitad,  in  the 

that  we  see  water  drip  from  the  leavea  of  trees 

shower  of  rain.  ThtodiatillMiontonotpecnIlar  telton 

or  Til,  for  the  bresos  which  grow  near  It  UkeelseAep 

but  thdr  leaves  being  but  few  and  narrow,  the 

trifiing,  that,  though  the  natives  save  sains  of  h. 

make  little  or  no  account  of  any  but  what  dtotils 

which,  together  with  the  water  of  some 

saved  in  tlie  winter  season,  to  snflcicnt  to 

their  flocks.  Thto  tree  yields  most  water  la 

the  Levant,  or  easterly  winds  have  prevailed  ibr  a 

for  by  these  winds  only  the  doiada  or 

from  the  sea.  A  person  lives  on  the  spot 

grows,  who  is  appohttcd  by  the  Coundl  to  take  cars  nl  a 

its  water,  and  is  allowed  a  house  to  live  In,  ««h  • 

salary.  He  every  day  distributes  to  each  tenlly  of  the 

seven  pots  or  vessels  fhll  of  water, 

the  principal  people  of  the  Island.* 

**  Whether  the  tree  which  yields  water  at  this 
the  same  as  that  mentioned  In  the  above 
pretend  to  detennine,  but  It  to  probable  there  hM 
CMsion  of  them ;  for  Pllny,  describing  the  P( 
says,  *  In  the  mountains  of  Ombrion  are  trees 
the  plant  Ferula,  ttwn  which  water  nmy  be 
sure.  What  comes  ftnm  the  black  kind  to 
which  the  white  yields  to  sweet  and  palafsWe."*. 
lory  nf  the  CMMty  Uiamdi, 

Cordeyro  (Hi$torM  /asnlaaa,  libi  IL  c.  A.) 


Ob 
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Rolling  adown  the  steep 

From  that  aerial  height. 

Through  the  deep  diade  of  aromatic  trees, 

Half-teen,  the  cataracts  shoot  their  gleams  of  light. 

And  pour  npon  the  breexe 

Their  thousand  voices ;  fiur  away  the  roar. 


tree  memblM  what  In  other  placet  ii  called  the  Tit  iTtUa)t 
the  Linden  Tfee ;  and  he  proceeds,  from  these  three  letters, 
to  makm  it  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity.  The  water,  he  says, 
was  called  the  Afa  StuUa^  and  the  tree  Itself  the  Somta 
jtrfort, — appellations  not  ill  bestowed.  According  to  his 
account  ibe  water  was  delivered  out  in  stated  portions. 

There  is  an  account  of  a  similar  tree  in  Cockbume*s 
Travels  ;  bat  this  I  betiere  to  be  a  worlc  of  flctlon.  Bemal 
Diaa,  however,  mentions  one  as  growing  at  Naco,  in  Hondu- 
ras,  **  Que  en  mttad  de  la  siesta,  por  recio  sol  que  hlsiesse, 
pareda  que  la  sombre  flel  arbol  refyescava  al  coraion,  cala 
del  uno  como  roslo  muy  delgado  que  confortaTS  las  ca- 
besas."— 906. 

There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Fierro  Tree,  but  that  the  story  has  some  foundation  I  have 
no  doubt.  The  islanders  of  St.  Thomas  say,  that  they  have 
a  tort  of  trees  whose  leaves  continually  are  distilling  water. 
(Barboi.  te  Ckurekle^  405.)  It  Is  certain  that  a  dew  falls  in 
hot  weather  from  the  time,— a  fact  of  which  any  person  may 
easilf  coDvlnee  himself.  The  same  property  has  been  ob- 
served hi  other  English  trees,  as  appears  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  Montklif  Magazme :  — 

**  In  the  beginning  of  August,  after  a  sun-shiny  day,  the 
air  became  suddenly  misty  about  six  o'clock :  I  walked,  how- 
ever, by  the  road-side  from  leven  to  eight,  and  observed,  in 
many  places,  that  a  shower  of  big  drops  of  water  was  fklling 
under  the  large  trees,  although  no  rain  fell  elsewhere.  The 
road  and  path  continued  dusty,  and  the  field-gates  showed  no 
iigna  of  being  wetted  by  the  mist.  I  have  often  noticed  the 
like  fact,  bat  have  not  met  with  a  satisfkctory  explanation  of 
tb(4  power  In  trees  to  condense  mist." 

I  am  not  the  only  poet  who  has  arailed  himself  of  the 
Fierro  Tree.  It  ts  thus  introduced  in  the  Columbus  of  Car- 
rara,  a  singular  work,  containing,  amid  many  extravagancies, 
soone  passages  of  rare  merit : — 

**  Ecee  antem  inspector  mlri  dum  devius  Ignis 
Fertur,  In  occorsom  mirsi  magls  incUlit  unda. 
£qtiorls  In  medio  dlflbd  largiter  arbor 
StJdMt,  opaca,  ingens,  cvoque  intacta  priori, 
Orafta  quies  Nymphls,  et  grata  colentibus  umbram 
Alitibas  sedea.  quamm  vox  blanda  nee  ulli 
Moakos  arte  canor  sylvam  resonare  docebat. 
Aisditor  primum  rari  modulamlnis,  utque 
Cominos  admovit  gressum,  spectator  et  haslt ; 
Nansqoe  vldebat,  utl  de  cortlce,  deque  supemli 
Crinfbus,  argentum  guttatlm  mltteret  humens 
Truncns,  et  ignaro  plueret  Jove ;  moxque  serenui 
In  eonchara  caderet  subject!  marmoris  Imber, 
Donee  ibl  fak  fontem  coUectls  undique  rlvls 
Ciesceret,  atqoe  ipso  Jam  non  Ingratns  ab  orta 
Hedderet  humorem  matri,  quae  commodat  umbram. 

**  Duin  Btopet  et  qussrit,  cur  Intemodia  posstt 
Unda ;  per  et  fibras,  virldes  et  serpere  rugae, 
Et  fcrri  sanum,  genlo  ducente  deorsum ; 
Adstitit  en  Nyupbe ;  dubiut  decernere,  Nais, 
Asoe  Dryas,  ctntoe  num  fontis,an  arboris  asset ; 
Verfns  at  credam.  Genius  sub  Imagine  Nymphsi 
Die  lod  foerat.    Quam  prsestantlssimus  Heros 
Prottnos  at  vidlt.  Parte,  o  puleherrima,  dixit, 
SI  miser,  et  vestras  ejectus  nuper  ad  ores 
Kanf^agos,  Idem  audax  videor  fortasse  rogando. 
Die  age,  qoas  I^  video  de  stlplte,  lymphse 
Mootibus  anne  eadant,  per  operta  foramina  ductss. 


In  modulations  of  delightful  sound. 

Half-heard  and  ever  yarylng,  floats  around. 

Below,  an  ample  Lake  expanded  lies, 

Blue  as  the  o'er-arching  skies : 

Forth  issuing  from  that  lovely  Lake 

A  thousand  rivers  water  Paradise. 

Moz  trabis  irrlguc  saliant  In  flrondea  sursum, 
Brachia,  ramalesque  tubus ;  genitalis  an  alvui 
UmlMosss  genitricis  alat ;  ceu  asepe  videmus 
Balsama  de  truncis,  stUlare  electra  racemls. 
Pandere  ne  grave  sit  cupientl  noscere  causam 
Villa  quae  vobls  usus  miracula  fedt. 

**  Hsec  ubi  dicta,  silet.    Tum  Virgo  iu  reddidit ;  Hoepes 
Quisquis  es,  (eximium  certe  pnesentia  prodit) 
Deciperis,  si  forte  putas^  quas  aspicis  undas 
Esse  satas  terrft ;  procul  omni  a  sede  remote 
Mira  arbos,  uni  debet  sua  munera  Ccslo. 
QuA  ratione  tamen  capiat,  quia  noscere  geitis 
Edicam ;  sed  dlcendis  ne  t«dia  repent. 
Hie  locus,  hoc  eadem,  de  quA  cantabltur,  arbor 
Dat  tempestivam  blandis  afllatibos  umbram : 
Hie  una  sedeamus ;  et  ambo  fontis  ad  undam 
Consedere ;  dehine  intermittente  parumper 
Ckmcentu  volucrum,  pladdo  sic  IndpIt  ore. 

**  Nomine  Canaria,  de  quA  tenet  Insula  nomen 
Virgo  fult,  non  ore  minus,  quam  prsedita  rarss 
Laude  pudicitiss,  minim  qu«  pectore  votum 
Clauslt,  utesse  eadem  genltrix  et  Virgo  cupiret. 
At  quia  in  Urbe  satam  fuerat  sorllta  parentem 
Ortom  rure  Patrem,  diversis  moribus  hausit 
HInc  sylv«  austeros,  teneros  hinc  Urbis  amorat. 
Ssepe  ubi  visendi  studio  convenerat  Urbes, 
Bt  dare  blanditias  natis  et  sumere  metres 
Vlderat  ante  fores,  ut  mater  amavit  amari. 
Sspe  ubi  rure  ftiit  de  nymphis  una  Diane, 
Viderat  atque  Deam  thalami  consoite  carentera, 
Esse  Den  similis,  nee  amari  ut  mater  amavit. 
Sed  quid  aget  ?  cemit  fieri  non  posse  quod  optat ; 
Non  optare  tamen,  crudelius  urit  amantem. 
Noctis  erat  medium :  quo  nos  sumus,  hoc  erat  Ilia 
Forte  loco,  Ccsloque  vldens  splendescere  Limam, 
O  Dea,  cui  triplicis  ooncessa  potentia  regni, 
Parce  precor,  dixit,  si  qu«  nunc  profero,  non  sum 
Ansa  prius ;  quod  non  posses  audlre  Diana, 
Cum  sis  Luna  potes ;  tenebra  mitiuere  pudorem. 
Est  mihi  Virginitas,  fateor,  re  charior  omnl, 
Attamen,  hie  salvA,  foecund*  si  quoque  Matria 
Nomina  miaoerem,  duplici  de  nomine  quantum 
Ambitiosa  forem  \  certe  non  parva  Toluptas 
lie  caperet,  coram  st  quis  me  luderet  Infans, 
Si  mecum  gestu,  mecum  loquereCur  ocellis, 
Cumque  potest,  quacumque  potest,  me  voce  vocaret, 
Cujus  et  in  vultu  roultum  de  metre  viderem. 
Ni  stnit  hoc  humane  tamen  nature  licere. 
Flat  quA  ratione  potest ;  mutare  flguram 
Nil  refert,  voti  compos  si  denlque  flam. 

**  Annult  oranti  fiu;llis  Dea;  Virglne  digna 
Et  quia  vote  tulit,  Virgo  probat.    Ellgit  ergo 
De  grege  Plantarum  lignl  quse  ccslibis  asset. 
Visa  fult  Platanus :  placet  haw ;  si  vertat  In  Istam 
Canarlse  corpus,  sibi  tempus  in  omne  futnrem 
Tam  caram  esse  Tidet,  quam  sit  sua  lauree  Phcsbo. 
Nee  mora,  poscentl  munus,  ne  signa  deessent 
Carta  daUi,  moTit  fklcats  comua  frontis. 
Virginis  extemplo  coipere  rigere  crura 
Tenuia  vestiri  dure  prstcordia  libro, 
Ipsaque  miratur,  cervix  quod  eburnea,  quantum 
It  Colo,  tantura  tendant  in  Tartara  plantss. 
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Full  to  the  brink,  yet  mtwtr  overflowing, 

Thej  cool  the  amoroiu  gales,  which,  ever  blowing, 

O'er  their  melodioiu  surftux  love  to  stray ; 

Then  winging  back  their  way. 

Their  vapours  to  the  parent  Tree  repay ; 

And  ending  thus  where  they  began, 

And  feeding  thus  the  source  from  whence  they  came. 

The  eternal  rivers  of  the  Swerga  ran, 

For  ever  renovate,  yet  still  the  same. 

10. 

On  that  ethereal  lake,  whose  waters  lie 

Blue  and  transpicuous,  like  another  sky. 

The  Elements  had  rear'd  their  King's  abode 

A  strong  controuling  power  their  strife  suspended 

And  there  their  hostile  essences  they  blended. 

To  form  a  Palace  worthy  of  the  Ood. 

Built  on  the  Lake  the  waters  were  its  floor ; 

And  here  its  walls  were  water  arch'd  with  fire, 

And  here  were  Are  with  water  vaulted  o'er ; 

And  spires  and  pinnacles  of  fire 

Round  watery  cupolas  aspire. 

And  domes  of  rainbow  rest  on  flery  towers ; 

Et  Jam  formoiA  de  Virgine  stabat  et  Arboi 
Non  fonmoM  minus ;  qui  toto  in  corpora  pridsm 
Far  ebori  fuerat,  candor  quoque  cortlca  maoiit. 
Sed  deerat  coqJuz  uxoric  moribus  cquo 
Integer  eft  coelebf»  et  Vlrglnitatis  amator. 
Quo  f(OBCunda  foret ;  Terum  teUure  petondut 
Non  hie,  ab  axe  fliit.    Quare  incorrupCuf  et  idem 
Purlor  e  cunctis  tteUaiB  noctlf  alumnii 
Potcltur  Hertophorut,  sic  Grail  nomine  dicunt, 
Rorem  Itali.    Quacumque  die  (quit  credcro  poMet  ?) 
Tamquam  ex  oondicto  cum  Sol  altiasimus  extat, 
Sydereus  oonjux  nebula  velatus  amictu 
Labitur  hue,  nlTeitque  maritam  amplectltur  alU : 
Quodque  fldem  superat,  parvo  post  tampora  foetum 
Concipit,  et  panro  post  tempera  parturit  arbor. 
MoUe  puerperium  tIi  noicera  ?    Consule  fontem. 
Qui  nos  propter  adeit,  in  quo  mixtura  duorum 
Agnoid  poMit,  aplendat  materque  paterque. 
Lata  fovet  genitrix,  compot  Jam  facta  cupiti ; 
lUius  optarat  vultu  le  noccera,  noscit ; 
Cernere  ludentem  ta  circum,  ludere  cemit ; 
Ilium  audira  rudi  matram  quoque  roce  Tocantem, 
Et  matrem  mm  did  dum  murmurat,  audit 
Mec  modo  Virginltas  fmcunda  eat  arty>rl«,  ipse 
Sunt  quoque  focunda  frondet,  quas  excutit  arbor. 
Nam  limul  ac  supra  laticei  ceddera  tepentes, 
Insuper  aocefsit  Pbmbel  flamma  caloris, 
CoDcipiunt,  pariuntque :  oriturque  tenerrimui  ales 
Nomine  Cuuriua,  qui  pene  exclusus  in  auras. 
Tenuis  adbuc,  ccellque  rudii ,  crudusque  laborl. 
Jam  super  extante*  aflbctat  scandere  ramoa, 
Et  frondet,  quarum  una  fult.    Nidum  inde  sub  Wis 
CoUocat  adrersum  Soli,  cui  pandera  pennaa 
Et  siccare  queat ;  latet  hie,  nulUque  magistri 
Arte  canit,  matrlsque  replet  ooneentibus  auref . 
Adde  quod  aflbctos  reddit  genltricii  eosdcm, 
Utque  puellari  genitrix  In  pectora  clausit, 
Hittc  sylTS  auateros,  teneroa  hinc  Urbls  amores. 
Sic  amat  hie  ajWas,  ut  non  faatidiat  Urbes. 
Tecta  colit,  pattturque  hominem,  nee  dirltis  aulai 
Grande  auperdlium  metuit  tyUestrls  alumnus. 
Imo  loco  admonltus,  vlx  auUcua  indplt  esM, 
Jam  fit  adulator,  potitum  proferra  paratua 
In  statlone  melos,  domini  quod  Telllcet  auram.** 

Carrara,  Coimmbtu,  lib.  ill.  pp.  63— B7. 

1  A  very  distinguished  iod  of  Brahma,  named  Nared,  bean 


And  roolii  of  flame  are  tnmted  around 

With  cloud,  and  shafts  of  doud  with  flame  are  booDd. 

Here  too  the  Elements  for  ever  veer. 

Banging  around  with  endless  interchanging; 

Pursued  in  love,  and  so  in  love  pursuing. 

In  endless  revolutions  here  they  roll ; 

For  ever  their  mysterious  work  rmewing ; 

The  parts  all  shifting,  still  unchanged  the  whole. 

Even  we  on  earth  at  intervals  descry 

Gleams  of  the  glory,  streaks  of  flowing  light. 

Openings  of  heaven,  and  streams  that  flash  at  ni^ 

In  fltfiil  splendour,  throu^  the  nortliem  sky. 

11. 

Impatient  of  delay,  Ereenia  caught 

The  Maid  aloft,  and  spread  his'  wings  abroad, 

And  bore  her  to  the  presence  of  the  God. 

There  Indra  sate  upon  his  throne  reclined. 

Where  Devetas  adore  him ; 

The  lute  of  Nared  i,  warbling  on  the  wind. 

All  tones  of  magic  harmony  oombincd 

To  sooth  his  troubled  mind. 

While  the  dark-eyed  Apsans  danced  bctee  him. 


a  strong  resemblanoa  to  Hermet  or  Uerciiry  ;  he  was  a  vi»r 
legislator,  great  in  arta  and  in  anna,  an  eloquent 
of  the  Gods  dther  to  one  another,  or  to  Canmred 
and  a  musician  of  exquialte  skill.  His  InTcntioo  of  the  fima. 
or  Indian  lute,  la  thus  described  in  the  poem  entitled  My*e- 
"  Nared  sat  watching  from  time  to  time  Us  larferiaw,  vb^x 
by  the  impube  of  the  breete,  yielded  aoCea  that  pierced  %^' 
ceuiTely  the  regions  of  hia  ear,  and  proceeded  by 
interrals.".-  AHatie  Beuarcka,  Sir  W.  Joim. 

The  Fmm  is  an  £ollan  harp.  The  people  of 
have  a  dlfferant  kind  of  JEoUan  InstromcDt,  vhkb  is  tbu  Ar> 
Kribed  in  the  first  account  of  D'Eotrccasteaax*a  V 
**  Being  on  the  sea-shora.  I  heard  soaac  wind 
the  harmony  of  which,  though  aooBcCimca  ¥cry 
intermjixed  with  discordant  notes  that  were  by  no 
pleasing.  TheM  sounda,  which  were  very  ■ 
formed  fine  eadeocei,  seemed  to  come  fktm  such 
that  I  for  some  time  imagined  the  nadtea  wctw  barlaf  a 
cert  beyond  the  road-stead,  near  a  myriamater  froa  tke  sTk* 
whera  I  stood.  My  ear  was  gr«atl7  decrtfed 
distance,  for  I  waa  not  an  hundred  mete 
ment.  It  was  a  bamboo  at  leaat  twenty 
which  had  been  fixed  in  a  vertical  situation  by  the  aa*><  .!• 
I  remarked  between  each  knot  a  slit  abovt  three 
long  \3j  a  centimeter  and  a  half  wide ;  these  aUia 
many  holes,  which,  when  the  wind  iwtioduuad  ItaHf  bft  ■ 
them,  gare  agreeable  and  diTertlfled  aoaada.  A»  iW  kr. 
of  this  long  bamboo  wera  very  numerooa, 
taken  to  make  holea  In  difibrent  direcdona,  I 
whatever  side  the  wind  blew,  It  might  always 
of  them.  I  cannot  oouToy  a  better  idea  of  the  eofisnd  «f  t:* 
Instrument,  than  by  comparing  tbem  to  tboee  of  tbe 
nica.  ^LabOloj^irt,  Vopage  m  Seartk  qT  L» 

Nareda,  the  mythological  oflkpring  of 
of  music.  Is  fkmed  for  his  talent!  in  thai  actoaca.  So 
were  they,  that  he  became  preaomptuotta ;  and  «a»ilaik>t :» 
divine  stnUns  of  JDiiAM,  he  waa  pvnisbed  by  havtag  his  f  -w 
placed  in  the  paws  of  a  bear,  wbeooe  it  eokitted  wamm^  &• 
aweeter  than  the  minstrelsy  of  the  mortlfled  mmMaa  I  tei* 
a  pictura  of  this  joke,  in  which  Krukmm  b 
tant  flriend  to  attend  to  hia  roogb^vteafed  litaL  ««>-• 
ridiculously  touching  the  chorda  of  poor  Hm  irfe'a  fm 
accompanied  by  a  brother  Bniln  oo  the  cymfeala.  ILn«* ' 
passed  several  practical  jokas  on  hia  humble 
(Hend :  he  mctamorphoaed  him  once  into  a 
tbne  into  a  bear.»  Sicart't  Uimdm  faartltw,  p. 
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In  ndn  the  God-nniiidan  play'd. 

In  filn  the  duk-eyed  Nymphs  of  Heaven  esay'd 

To  chann  him  with  their  beauties  in  the  dance ; 

And  when  he  saw  the  mortal  Maid  ai>pear, 

Led  by  the  heroic  Glendoreer, 

▲  deeper  trouble  flU*d  his  countenance. 

What  hast  thou  done,  Ereenla,  ssSd  the  God, 

Bringing  a  mortal  here  7 

And  while  he  spake  his  eye  was  on  the  Maid ; 

The  look  he  gave  was  solemn,  not  severe : 

Ko  hope  to  Kailyal  It  convey'd. 

And  yet  It  struck  no  fear ; 

There  was  a  sad  displeasure  in  his  air. 

But  pity  too  was  there. 

aaxiKiA. 

Hear  me,  O  Indra  I  On  the  lower  earth 

I  found  this  child  ci  man,  by  what  mishap 

I  know  not,  ijring  In  the  lap  of  death. 

Aloft  I  bore  her  to  our  Father's  grove. 

Not  having  other  thought,  than  when  the  gales 

Of  bliss  had  heal*d  her,  upon  earth  again 
To  leave  its  lovely  daughter.    Other  thoughts 

Araee,  when  Casyapa  declared  her  fkte ; 
For  she  is  one  who  groans  beneath  the  power 

Of  the  dread  R^ah,  terrible  alike 
To  men  and  Gods.    His  son,  dead  Arvalan, 
Arm*d  with  a  portion,  Indra,  of  thy  power. 

Already  wrnted  firom  thee,  persecutes 

The  Maid,  the  helpless  one,  the  innocent 

What  then  behoved  me  but  to  waft  her  here 

To  my  own  Bower  of  Bliss  ?  what  other  choice  ? 

The  Spirit  of  foul  Arvalan  not  yet 

Hath  power  to  enter  here ;  here  thou  art  yet 

Supreme,  and  yet  the  Swerga  is  thine  own. 

iNDax. 

No  child  of  man,  Ereenia,  in  the  Bowers 

Of  Btlas  may  sojoum,  till  he  hath  put  off 

Hb  mortal  part ;  for  on  mortality 

Time  and  Infirmity  and  Death  attend. 

Close  followers  they,  and  In  their  moumftil  train 

Sorrow  and  Pain  and  Mutability. 

Did  these  find  entrance  here,  we  should  behold 

Our  Joys,  like  earthly  summers,  pass  away. 


I  The  Baiaoo  Yog,  or  Feast  of  BaJabs,  could  only  be 
performed  }gf  a  mooareh  who  had  conquered  all  the  other 

•oTereiffiu  of  the  world Hoiked,    Note  to  Ike  Life  0 

Cremkma. 

*  So  pertoQ  has  given  so  complete  a  umple  of  the  abiardity 
oi  oriental  tftlei  aa  the  Dutch  traveller  Struyt,  in  hb  enu- 
mcretloo  of  "the  proud  and  bbsphemoua  titles  of  the  King 
of  Slam,  ~  they  wlU  haidlj  bear  aenae,'*  saya  the  translator, 
la  what  be  calb,  by  a  happy  blunder, "  the  Idlotiam  of  our 
tonffue.** 

**  The  AUIanca,  written  with  letters  of  fine  gold,  being  foil 
of  godlike  glory.  The  moat  Excellent,  containing  all  wlae 
•cicocea.  The  noit  Happy,  which  la  not  In  the  world  among 
men.  The  Beat  and  moat  Certain  that  la  In  Heaven,  Earth, 
and  Belt  The  greateat  Sweet,  and  fHendly  Royal  Word ; 
vboae  powcrftd  aoondlng  propertlea  and  glorloua  Cune  range 
through  the  world,  aa  if  the  dead  were  raised  by  a  godlike 
power,  and  wooderftally  purged  ftom  gboatly  and  corporal  cor- 
niptioa.  At  thla  both  aplrttual  and  secular  men  admire  with 
a  special  joy,  whereas  no  dignity  may  be  herewith  compared. 
Proceeding  from  a  friendly  lUuatrioua,  Inconquerable,  most 


Those  Joys  perchance  may  paaa;  a  stronger  hand 

May  wrest  my  scepdre,  and  unparadlse 

The  Swerga ; . . .  but,  Ereenia,  if  we  fall. 

Let  it  be  Fate's  own  arm  that  casts  \^  down : 

We  will  not  rashly  hasten  and  provoke 
The  blow,  nor  bring  ourselves  the  ruin  on. 

XaXEHU. 

Fear  courts  the  blow.  Fear  brings  the  ruin  on* 

Needs  most  the  chariot-wheels  of  Destiny 

Crush  him  who  throws  himself  before  their  track. 

Patient  and  prostrate. 

iwDaa. 

AU  may  yet  be  welL 

Who  knows  but  Yeeshnoo  will  descend  and  save. 

Once  more  Incarnate  ? 

XaSKMIA. 

Look  not  there  for  help. 

Nor  build  on  unsubstantial  hope  thy  trust 

Our  Father  Casyapa  hath  said  he  turns 

His  doubtftil  eye  to  Seeva,  even  as  thou 

Dost  look  to  him  for  aid.    But  thine  own  strength 

Should  for  thine  own  salvation  be  put  forth ; 

Then  might  the  higher  Powers  approving  see 

And  bless  the  brave  resolve . . .  Oh,  that  my  arm 

Could  wield  yon  lightnings  which  play  idly  .there. 

In  inoffensive  radiance  round  thy  head  I 

The  Swerga  should  not  need  a  champion  now. 

Nor  £arth  implore  deliverance  still  in  vain ! 

INOaA. 

Thlnkest  thou  I  want  the  will?  Bash  Son  of  Heaven, 

¥rhat  if  my  arm  be  feeble  as  thbie  own 

Against  the  dread  Kehama  ?    He  went  on 

Conquering  In  Irresistible  career, 

Till  his  triumphant  car  had  measured  o*er 

The  insufficient  earth,  and  all  the  Kings 

Of  men  received  his  yoke ;  then  had  he  won 

His  wilt,  to  ride  upon  their  necks  elate. 

And  crown  his  conquests  with  the  sacrifice 

That  should,  to  men  and  gods,  proclaim  him  Lord 

And  Sovereign  Master  of  the  vassal  World,  ^ 

Sole  BiOah,  the  Omnipotent  below.  * 


mighty  and  moat  high  Lord ;  and  a  r^yal  Crown  of  Gold, 
adorned  with  nine  aorta  of  predona  atonea.  The  greateat, 
cleareat,  and  most  godlike  Lord  of  unhlaromhle  Soula.  The 
BBoat  Holy,  aeelng  every  where,  and  protecting  SoverelgD 
of  the  city  Jdoia,  whoao  many  atreeta  and  open  gatea  are 
thronged  by  troopa  of  men,  which  is  the  chief  metropolla  of 
the  whole  world,  the  royal  throne  of  the  earth,  that  la  adorned 
with  nfaie  sorts  of  atonea  and  moat  pieaaantvalleya.  He  who 
gnldea  the  reins  of  the  world,  and  haa  a  houae  more  than  the 
Goda  of  fine  gold  and  of  predoua  atonea ;  they  the  godllka 
Lords  of  throoea  and  of  fine  gold ;  the  White,  Red,  and 
Round-Uyl'd  Blepltantt,^  which  excellent  ereatorea  an 
the  chiefeat  of  the  nine  aorta  of  Goda.  To  none  hath  the 
divine  Lord  given,  in  whoae  hand  la  the  rlrtorioos  sword  ( 
who  la  like  the  ftery-armed  God  of  Battalia,  to  the  moat 
flluatrloua. 

**  The  aecond  la  aa  blasphemoua  aa  the  first,  though  hardly 
iwella  so  <hr  out  of  aense. 

**  The  highest  Padocco  Svav  Siiltan,  Nxlmonam  Wkl- 
OAOA,  Nblmocbadin  IfAOivimiA,  JooKiif  Dsa  lAirrnf 
AiXAULA  rvLAH,  King  of  the  whole  world  s  who  makea  the 
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The  steam  of  that  portentous  sacrifice 

Arose  to  Heaven.     Then  was  the  hour  to  strike ; 

Then  in  the  consummatioa  of  his  pride, 

His  height  of  glory,  then  the  thunder-bolt 

Should  have  gone  forth,  and  huri'd  him  fh>m  his  throne 

Down  to  the  fiery  fioor  of  Padalon, 

To  everlasting  burnings,  agony 

Eternal,  and  remorse  which  knows  no  end. 

That  hour  went  by  :  grown  impious  in  success. 

By  prayer  and  penances  he  wrested  now 

Such  power  from  Fate,  that  soon,  if  Seeva  turn  not 

His  eyes  on  earth,  and  no  Avatar  save. 

Soon  will  he  seise  the  Swerga  for  his  own. 

Roll  on  through  Padalon  his  chariot  wheels. 

Tear  up  the  adamantine  bolts  which  lock 

The  accurst  Asuras  to  its  burning  floor. 

And  force  the  drink  of  Immortality 

From  Tamen*8  charge . . .  Vain  were  it  now  to  strive; 

My  thunder  cannot  pierce  the  sphere  of  power 

Wherewith,  as  with  a  girdle,  he  is  bound. 

KAILTAL. 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  gentle  Deveta ! 

Take  me  again  to  earth  I  This  is  no  place 

Of  rest  for  me  1 . . .  my  Father  still  must  bear 

His  curse  ...  he  shall  not  bear  it  all  alone  ; 

Take  me  to  earth,  that  I  may  follow  him  ! . . . 

I  do  not  fear  the  Almighty  Man  i  the  Gods 

Are  feeble  here ;  but  there  are  higher  Powers 

Who  will  not  turn  their  eyes  from  wrongs  like  ours ; 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  gentle  Deveta  I . . . 

12. 
Saying  thus  she  knelt,  and  to  his  knees  she  clung 
And  bow'd  her  head,  in  tears  and  silence  praying. 

water  rite  and  flow.  A  King  that  Is  like  a  Crod,  and  shines 
like  the  sun  at  noon-day.  A  King  that  gives  a  glance  like  the 
Moon  when  it  is  at  full.  Elected  of  God  to  be  worthy  as  the 
North  Scar,  being  of  the  race  and  oApring  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander ;  with  a  great  understanding,  as  a  round  orb,  that  tum- 
bles hither  and  thither,  able  to  guess  at  the  depth  of  the  great 
sea.  A  King  that  bath  ameiuled  all  the  funerals  of  the  de- 
parted Saints,  and  is  as  righteous  as  God,  and  of  such  power, 
that  all  the  world  may  come  and  shelter  under  his  wings.  A 
King  that  doth  right  in  all  things,  as  the  Kings  of  old  have 
done.  A  King  more  liberal  than  all  Kings.  A  King  ttaat 
hath  many  mines  of  gold  that  God  hath  lent  him ;  who  hath 
bulk  temples  half  gold  and  half  brass ;  sitting  upon  a  throne 
of  pure  gold,  and  of  all  sorts  of  precious  stones.  A  King  of 
the  white  Elephant,  which  Elephant  is  the  King  of  all  Ele- 
phants, before  whom  many  thousands  of  other  Elephants  must 
bow  and  fall  upon  their  knees.  He  whose  ejres  shine  like  the 
momlng-star.  A  King  that  iiath  Elephants  with  four  teeth, 
red,  purple,  and  pied.  Elephants,  ogr,  and  a  Byytbnaqubs 
Elephant ;  for  which  God  has  given  him  many  and  divers 
sorts  of  apparel  wrought  with  most  fine  gold,  ennobled  with 
many  precious  stones :  and,  besides  these,  so  many  Elephants 
used  in  battel,  tuvlng  harnesses  of  iron,  their  teeth  tipt  with 
•teel,  and  their  harnesses  laid  over  with  shining  brass.  A  King 
that  has  many  hundred  horses,  whose  trappings  are  wrought 
with  fine  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones  of  every  sort 
tluU  are  found  in  the  universal  world  where  the  Sun  shines, 
and  these  shod  with  fine  gold :  besides  so  many  hundred  horses 
that  are  used  in  war  of  every  kind.  A  King  who  has  all  Em- 
perours.  Kings,  Princes,  and  Sovereigns  in  the  whole  world, 
from  the  rising  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  under  subjec- 
tion;—and  such  as  can  obtain  his  favour  are  by  him  pro- 
moted to  great  honour ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  revolt, 


Rising  anon,  around  hit  neck  she  tunt 

Her  arms,  and  there  with  Iblded  hands  At  tiz:. 

And  fixing  on  the  guardian  Glndoveer 

Her  eyes,  more  eloquent  than  Angel's  toosv. 

Again  she  cried.  There  is  no  comfort  ben : 

I  must  be  with  my  Father  in  his  pain... 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  Deveta,  apin : 

13. 
Indra  with  admiration  beard  the  Bliid. 
O  Child  of  Earth,  he  cried. 
Already  In  thy  spirit  thus  divine, 
Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 
Be  that  high  sense  of  duty  still  thy  paiif. 
And  all  good  Powers  will  aid  a  soul  like  tt  y. 

Then  turning  to  Ereenia,  thus  he  saii 
Take  her  where  Ganges  hath  its  second  birl 
Below  our  sphere,  and  yet  above  the  tvnJt ; 
There  may  Ladurlad  rest  beyond  the  fo*« 
Of  the  dread  Riuah,  tiU  the  fttcd  hoor. 


I 


vin. 

THE  SACRIFICE.  I 

1. 
Dost  thou  tremble,  O  Indra,  O  God  of  tlK  5k< 
Vhy  slumber  those  thunden  of  thine  ? 

Dost  thou  tremble  on  high, . . . 
Wilt  thou  tamely  the  Swerga  resign, . .  • 
Art  thou  smitten,  O  Indra,  with  drnd  ? 
Or  seest  thou  not,  seest  thou  not,  Ifooarcb  c^  '■ 
How  many  a  day  to  Sceva's  duine 
Kehama  his  victim  hath  led  > 

he  bums  with  fire.  A  King  who  can  show  the  po*<?  -' 
and  whatever  God  has  made. 

"  And  so,  by  this  time,  I  hope  you  have  heard  err.-' 
King  of  Elephants  and  Horses,  though  uol  a  «>'v^ 
Asses." -i-5/riijrs. 

>  **  The  ifnmMi«ittta,orsacrlfice  of  a  borw.  CoosAr-'' 
Acuities  usually  attended  that  ceremony ;  for  the  cct.*"" 
horse  was  to  be  set  at  lltierty  for  a  certain  time^  svi 
at  a  distance  by  the  owner,  or  his  champion,  who  ««' 
one  of  his  near  kinsmen ;  and,  if  any  person  sboaU  ac' ' 
stop  it  in  its  rambles, a  battle  must  inevitably  eosiv. ' 
as  the  performer  of  an  hundred  AtwamedkmM  brew  (^^ 
the  God  of  the  firmament,  Iwdra  was  perprtualir  >' 
watch,  and  generally  carried  off  the  sacred  ai^insl  bt  >" 
by  flratid."^  Wi{ford,  Anat.  Ra. 

Mr.  Halhed  gives  a  very  curious  accoont  of  this  rsl'w 
sacrifice :  — . 

**  Tlie  Ashum-meed-Jogg  does  not  ncrdy  cooii<  * 
performance  of  that  ceremony  which  to  open  to  tbf  le*" 
of  the  world,  namely,  bringUig  a  horse  and  sacrifir:< 
but  Ashum-meed  is  to  be  taken  in  a  mystic  sipiScc-^ 
implying  that  the  sacrificer  most  look  upon  his^  ■ ' 
^plfied  in  Chat  horse,  such  as  he  shall  be  detoibnt.  i^ 
the  religious  duty  of  the  Ashom-meed-Jugg  cenr-' 
all  those  other  religious  duties,  to  the  perfamsoceA^* 
all  the  wise  and  holy  direct  all  their  actions,  sod  by  *^' 
the  sincere  professors  of  every  difibreot  (kith  aim  it  F^' 
tion :  the  mystic  signification  thereof  is  as  follows  ^  - 

"  The  head  of  that  unblemished  horse  is  the  ifvl^^ 
morning ;  his  eyes  are  tlie  sun  ;  his  breath  the  «^ 
wide-opening  mouth  is  the  Bishwaner,or  Chat  inaate  •^^ 
which  invigorates  all  the  world:  his  body  typifies <ffi'*'-' 
year  ;  his  back  paradise ;  bis  belly  the  plains;  ku  bou*  - 
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Nine  and  ninety  days  are  fled, 

Ktne  and  ninety  steeds  have  bled ; 

One  more,  the  lite  will  be  complete. 

One  victim  more,  and  this  the  dreadlful  day. 

Then  will  the  impious  R;^ah  seize  thy  seat. 

And  wrest  the  thunder-sceptre  from  thy  sway. 

Along  the  mead  the  hallow'd  Steed 

Tet  bends  at  liberty  hfo  way ; 

At  noon  his  consummating  blood  will  flow. 

O  day  of  woe !  above,  below. 

That  blood  confirms  the  Almighty  Tyrant's  reign ! 

Thou  trembtest,  O  Indra,  O  God  of  the  Sky, 

Thy  thunder  is  vain. 

Thou  tremblest  on  high  for  thy  power  ! 

But  where  is  Yeeshnoo  at  this  hour, 

But  where  is  Seeva's  eye  ? 

Is  the  Destroyer  blind  ? 

Is  the  Preserver  careless  for  mankind  ? 

2. 

Along  the  mead  the  hallow'd  Steed 

Still  wanders  wheresoever  he  will, 

O'er  hill,  or  dale,  or  plain  ; 

No  human  hand  hath  trick'd  that  mane 

From  which  he  shakes  the  morning  dew ; 

His  mouth  has  never  felt  the  rein. 

His  lips  have  never  froth'd  the  chain ; 

For  pure  of  blemish  and  of  stMn, 

His  neck  unbroke  to  mortal  yoke. 

Like  Nature  free  the  Steed  roust  be. 

Fit  offering  for  the  Immortals  he. 
A  year  and  day  the  Steed  must  stray 
Wherever  chance  may  guide  his  way, 

Before  he  fidl  at  Seeva's  shriue  ; 

The  year  and  day  have  pass'd  away. 

Nor  touch  of  man  hath  marr'd  the  rite  divine. 

And  now  at  noon  the  Steed  must  bleed. 

The  perfect  rite  to>day  must  force  the  meed 


earth ;  his  lidct  the  four  quarten  of  the  heiTeni :  the  bones 
tfa«r  etiif  the  tntermediate  tpMiei  between  the  four  quarten ;  the 
r<  St  of  bU  lunbi  represent  all  distinct  matter ;  the  places  where 
tb<M«  limbs  meet,  or  his  joints,  imply  the  months  and  halves  of 
the  months,  which  are  called  jw«A«  (or  fortnights):  his  feet 
tttnnfy  night  and  day ;  and  night  and  day  are  of  four  kinds. 
1 .  The  night  and  day  pf  Birhma,  2.  The  night  and  day  of 
dsgels,  3.  Tbe  night  and  dajr  of  the  world  of  the  spirits  of 
deceased  ancestors,  4.  The  night  and  day  of  mortals ;  these 
ffHir  kinds  are  typified  in  his  four  feet.  The  rest  of  his  bones 
are  tb^  coastellatlons  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  are  the  twenty- 
eigtit  siagee  of  the  moon's  coarse,  called  the  Lunar  year :  his 
Snh  b  the  clouds ;  his  food  the  sand ;  his  tendons  the  rirer ; 
hi*  «pie«n  and  bis  liver  the  mountains ;  the  hair  of  his  body 
Che  ▼rgeiables,  and  his  long  hair  the  trees ;  the  fore  part  of  his 
biidy  typifies  the  first  half  of  tbe  day,  and  the  hinder  part  the 
Utter  half;  bis  yawning  is  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  and  his 
taming  himself  is  the  thunder  of  the  cloud :  his  urine  repre- 
M>nt«  tbe  rain,  and  his  mental  reflection  is  his  only  speech. 
Tbe  gaidm  Tessels.which  are  prepared  before  tbe  horse  is  let 
lofxe,  are  the  light  of  the  day,  and  the  place  where  those  Tessels 
MTe  kept  is  a  type  of  the  Ocean  of  the  Bast ;  the  silver  vessels 
which  are  prepared  after  the  horse  is  let  loose,  are  the  light 
uf  tbe  night ;  and  the  place  where  those  vessels  are  kept 
is  a  type  of  the  Ocean  of  the  West:  these  two  sorts  of 
vesfcU  are  always  before  and  after  tbe  horse.  The  Arabian 
horse,  which,  on  account  of  his  swiftness,  is  called  the  Hy,  is 
tbe  perfbrmer  of  the  joumies  of  angels ;  the  Taleo,  which  is  of 
the  raec  of  Persian  horses,  is  the  performer  of  the  joumies  of 


L. 


Which  Fate  reluctant  shudders  to  bestow ; 

Then  must  the  Swerga-Ood 

Yield  to  the  Tyrant  of  the  world  below  ; 

Then  must  the  Devetas  obey 

The  RiualL*^  rod,  and  groan  beneath  his  hateful  sway. 

3. 

The  Sun  rides  high ;  the  hour  is  nigh ; 

The  multitude  who  long. 

Lest  aught  should  mar  the  rite, 

In  circle  wide  on  every  side, 

Have  kept  the  Steed  in  sight. 

Contract  their  circle  now,  and  drive  him  on. 

Drawn  in  long  files  before  the  Temple-court, 

Tbe  lU^ah's  archers  flank  an  ample  space ; 

Here,  moving  onward  still,  they  drive  him  near, 

Then,  opening,  give  him  way  to  enter  here. 

4. 

Behold  him,  how  he  starts  and  flings  his  bead  I 

On  either  side  In  glittering  order  spreaid. 

The  archers  ranged  in  narrowing  lines  appear ; 

The  multitude  behind  close  up  the  rear 

With  moon-like  bend,  and  silently  await 

The  aweful  end. 

The  rite  that  shall  from  Indra  wrest  liis  power. 

In  front,  with  far-stretched  walls,  and  many  a  tower, 

Turret  and  dome  and  pinnacle  elate. 

The  huge  Pagoda  seems  to  load  the  land : 

And  there  before  the  gate 

The  Bramin  band  expectant  stand. 

The  axe  is  ready  for  Kehama's  hand. 

5. 

Hark  1  at  the  Golden  Palaces 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  time  1 

One,  two,  three,  four,  a  thrice-told  chime. 

And  then  agidn,  one,  two. 

The  bowl  that  in  its  vessel  floats',  anew 


the  Kundherps  (or  good  spirits) ;  the  Waxba,  which  Is  of  the 
race  of  the  deformed  Tasee  horses,  is  the  performer  of  the 
joumies  of  the  Jtns  (or  demons) ;  and  the  Ashoo.  which  is  of 
the  race  of  Turkish  horses,  is  the  performer  of  the  joumies  of 
mankind.  This  one  horse,  which  performs  these  several  ser- 
vices, on  account  of  his  four  difl'erent  sorts  of  riders,  obtains 
the  four  diflTerent  appellations.  The  place  where  this  horse 
remains  is  the  great  ocean,  which  signifies  the  great  spirit  of 
Perm-Atma,  or  the  Universal  Soul,  which  proceeds  also  from 
that  Perm-Atma,  and  is  comprehended  in  the  same  Perm- 
Atma.  The  intent  of  this  sacrifice  Is,  that  a  man  should  con- 
sider himself  to  be  in  the  place  of  that  horse,  and  look  upon 
all  these  articles  as  typified  in  himself ;  and,  conceiving  the 
Atma  (or  divine  soul)  to  be  an  ocean,  should  let  all  thought 
of  self  be  absorbed  in  that  Atma."  — l/oAnf,  Jrom  Darnl 
SMekuk. 

Compare  this  specimen  of  eastern  sublimity  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  horse  in  Job  I  Compare  It  also  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  Bengal  horses.  In  the  very  amusing  work  of 
CapUin  Williamson,-.**  which  said  horses,"  he  says,  **  have 
generally  Roman  noses,  and  sharp  narrow  foreheads,  much 
white  in  their  eyes,  ill-shaped  ears,  square  heads,  thhi  necks, 
narrow  chests,  shallow  girths,  lank  bellies,  cat  hams,  goose 
nimps.  and  switch  tails."  —  Oriental  Sports,  voL  li.  p.  906L 

*  **  The  day  and  night  are  here  divided  into  four  quarters, 
each  of  six  hours,  and  these  again  into  fifteen  parts,  of 
twenty>four  minutes  each.  For  a  chronometer  they  use  a 
kind  of  dish  of  thin  brass,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  Is  a 
little  hole ;  this  is  put  Into  a  vessel  with  water,  and  it  runs 
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Must  fill  and  sink  asain. 

Then  will  the  final  stroke  be  due. 

The  Sun  rides  high,  the  noon  is  nigh. 

And  silently,  as  if  spell  bound. 

The  multitude  expect  the  sound. 

6. 

Lo !  how  the  Steed,  with  sudden  start, 

Turns  his  quick  head  to  every  part ; 

Long  files  of  men  on  every  side  appear. 

The  sight  might  wdl  his  heart  afMght, 

And  yet  the  silence  that  is  here 

Inspires  a  stranger  fear ; 

For  not  a  murmur,  not  a  sound 

Of  breath  or  motion  rises  round. 

No  stir  is  heard  in  all  that  mighty  crowd ; 

He  neighs,  and  fh>m  the  temple-wall 

The  voice  re-echoes  loud. 

Load  and  distinct,  as  from  a  hill 

Across  a  lonely  vale,  when  all  is  stlU. 

7. 

^thin  the  temple,  on  Us  golden  throne 

Reclined,  Kehama  lies, 

Watching  with  steady  eyes 

The  perfumed  Ught  that,  burning  bright, 

Metes  out  the  passing  hours. 

On  either  hand  his  eunuchs  stand. 

Freshening  with  fims  of  peaoock-plumes  the  air. 

Which,  redolent  of  all  rich  gums  and  flowers. 

Seems,  overcharged  with  tweets,  to  stagnate  there. 

Lo  I  the  time-taper*s  flame  ascending  slow 

Creeps  up  its  coU'  toward  the  fiited  line ; 

Kehama  rises  and  goes  forth. 

And  from  the  altar,  ready  where  it  lies, 

He  takes  the  axe  of  sacrifice. 


8. 

That  instant  flnom  the  crowd,  with  sudden  shout, 

A  Ifan  sprang  out 

To  lay  upon  the  Steini  his  hand  proftne. 

A  thousand  archers,  with  unerring  eye. 

At  once  let  fly. 

And  with  their  hurtling  arrows  fill  the  sky. 

In  vain  they  fUl  upon  him  fiMt  as  rain ; 

He  bears  a  charmed  life,  which  may  defy 


ftiU  in  a  certain  time.  Thtf  begin  tbeir  first  qiurter  at  six 
in  the  morning.  Th«y  ttrika  tbe  quartan  and  tubdlTiaioos 
of  tioM  with  a  wooden  hammer,  upon  a  flat  piece  of  Iron  or 
•teal,  of  about  ten  Inches  in  diameter,  which  U  called  a 
gamial,  and  gives  a  pretty  smart  sound,  which  can  be  heard 
at  some  distance.  The  quarters  are  flnt  struck,  and  then  as 
many  times  as  the  brass  dish  has  run  full  in  that  quarter. 
None  but  the  chief  men  of  a  district  are  allowed  to  ba?e  a 
f  onsMiA  and  still  they  may  not  strike  the  first  dtrlslon  of  the 
first  quarter,  which  Is  a  prlTliege  reserved  to  the  nabob  alone. 
Tboee  who  attend  at  these  clocks  must  be  of  the  Bramla 
cast.** — Sknorkms, 

1  "They  make  a  sort  of  paste  of  the  dust  of  a  certain  sort  of 
wood,  (tbe  learned  and  rich  men  of  sandal,  eagle.wood,  and 
others  that  are  odoriferous.)  and  of  this  paste  they  >>ske 
sticks  of  severel  sorts,  drawing  them  tbrouvh  a  hole,  that  they 
may  be  of  an  equal  thickness.  They  commonly  make  them 
one,  two,  or  three  yards  long,  about  tbe  thidiness  of  a  goosa- 
qoill,  to  bum  in  tbe  pagods  before  their  Idols,  or  to  use  like  a 


All  wei^Kms* . . .  and  the  darts  that  whin  ammd. 

As  from  an  adamanHnr  panoply 

BepeU*d,  ftU  idly  to  the  ground. 

Kehama  clasp*d  his  hands  in  asony 

And  saw  him  gnsp  the  haUow*d  oouncr^s  naae. 

Spring  up  with  sudden  bound. 

And  with  a  flrantic  ciy. 

And  madmanli  gesture,  gallop  romid  and  rooid. 

9. 

They  seise,  they  drag  him  to  the  Baiah*s  feet 

What  doom  will  now  be  hia,. .  .what  wngcanee  meet 

Win  he,  who  knows  no  mercy,  now  require  ? 

The  obsequious  guards  around,  wiUt  blood  hornid  eye. 

Look  for  the  word.  In  slow-cosinmiQg  fire. 

By  pieoe-meal  death,  to  make  the  wretdi  expire. 

Or  hoist  his  living  carcass,  hooked  on  Ugh, 

To  fised  the  fowls  and  insects  of  tbe  sky; 

Or  if  aught  warse  Inventive  cmeity 

To  that  remorseleas  heart  of  royalty 

Might  prompt,  accuned  instruments  thiey  stand 

To  work  the  wicked  will  with  wicked  band. 

Far  other  thoughts  were  in  the  multitude ; 

Pity,  and  human  feelings,  held  them  still ; 

And  stifled  sighs  and  groans  supprest  wcsv  there. 

And  many  a  secret  cune  and  Inwaid  pnycr 

Ca]l*d  on  the  insulted  Gods  to  save  mankind. 

Expecting  some  new  crime,  in  fear  they  stood. 

Some  honor  which  would  make  the  natnral  blood 

Start,  with  cold  shuddeiings  thiiU  the  sinking  beat. 

Whiten  the  lip,  and  make  the  abhorrent  eye 

BoU  back  and  doae,  preat  in  for  ^gony. 

la 

How  then  fiued  he  fonr  whom  the  mighty  crowd 
Suflfer'd  in  spirit  thus, . . .  how  then  Ihred  he  ? 

A  ghastly  smile  was  on  his  Upi,  his  ey« 

Olared  with  a  ghastly  hope,  as  he  drew  nigh» 

And  cried  aloud.  Tea,  R^ah  !  it  Is  I ! 

And  wilt  thou  kill  me  now  ? 

The  oountenanoe  of  the  Almighty  Maai 

Tdl  when  he  knew  Ladurlad,  and  his  brow 

Was  clouded  with  despite,  as  one  ashamed. 

That  wretch  again  I  indignant  he  ezclatau'd. 

And  smote  his  forehead,  and  stood  sOently 

Awhile  in  wrath  :  then,  with  ferocious  smik. 

And  eyes  which  seem*d  to  dartEcn  his  dark  check. 


match  tooonvey  flra  from  one  thing  So 

or  ropes  they  coil,  beginning  at  tbe 

spiral  oonieal  figure,  like  a  flshenMa's 

circle  shall  be  one,  two,  or  three  spans  In 

last  one,  two,  or  three  days,  or 

thickness.    There  are  of  tliem  in  tbe  tsiplfe 

twenty,  and  thirty  days.    TUs  thing  fa  bimg  «p  hy 

and  is  lighted  at  tbe  lower  end,  wbi 

insensibly  nms  round  all  the  ooil.  on 

Are  marks,  to  dlstlngulah  the  flvo  pnrta  of  Ibo 

method  of  measuring  time  Is  so  euct 

scarce  ever  And  any  considerable  mistake  la  H. 

travellers,  and  all  otbera,  who  wlU  rise 

follow  their  business,  ha^  •  Ihtle  weight  al  tke 

shows  tbe  hour  tbcy  bav«  a  mind  to  ilae  et. 

Are  comes  thliher,  drops  Into  a 

so  the  noise  of  It  talUfl«  awakes 

do." — a«M€itf  Car«rf. 
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Let  him  go  free  I  he  cried  ;  he  hath  his  Cone, 

And  vengeance  upon  him  can  wreak  no  worse . . . 

But  ye  who  did  not  stop  him . . .  tremble  ye  ! 

11. 

He  bade  the  archers  pile  their  weapons  there : 

No  manly  courage  flll'd  the  slavish  band, 

No  sweetening  vengeance  roused  a  brave  despair. 

He  called  his  horsemen  then,  and  gave  command 

To  hem  the  offenders  in,  and  hew  them  down. 

Ten  thousand  scymitars  at  once  uprear*d, 

Flash  up,  like  waters  sparkling  to  the  sun ;        , 

A  second  time  the  &tal  brands  appear*d 

Lifted  aloft, . . .  they  glitter'd  then  no  more. 

Their  light  was  gone,  their  splendour  quench*d  ingore. 

At  noon  the  massacre  begun. 
And  night  closed  in  before  the  work  of  death  was  done.  ■ 


IX. 
THE  HOBiE-SCENE. 

1. 

The  steam  of  slaughter  from  that  place  of  blood 

Spread  o'er  the  tainted  sky. 

Vultures,  for  whom  the  R^ah's  tyranny 

So  oft  had  f umishM  food,  from  hr  and  nigh 

Sped  to  the  lure :  aloft  with  Joyfril  cry, 

Wheeling  around,  they  hover*d  over  head ; 

Or,  on  the  temple  perch'd,  with  greedy  eye. 

Impatient  watch'd  the  dead. 

Far  off  the  tigers,  in  the  inmost  wood. 

Heard  the  death  shriek,  and  snuff 'd  the  scent  of  blood ; 

They  rose,  and  through  the  covert  went  their  way, 

Couch'd  at  the  forest  edge,  and  waited  for  their  prey. 


He  who  had  sought  for  death  went  wandering  on. 

The  hope  which  had  inspired  his  heart  was  gone, 

Yet  a  wild  joyance  still  inflamed  his  face, 

A  smile  of  vengeance,  a  triumphant  glow. 

Where  goes  he  ?  . . .  Whither  should  Ladurlad  go ! 

Unwittingly  the  wretch's  footsteps  trace 

Their  wonted  path  toward  his  dwelling  place ; 

And  wandering  on,  unknowing  where. 

He  starts  like  one  surprised  at  finding  he  is  there. 

>  Of  »ac1i  «aai«acres  the  ancient  and  modern  hlttory  of  the 
East  Mipply  but  too  many  examples.    One  may  cufllce : 

*'  After  the  nurender  of  the  Ilbara  Khan,  Nadir  prohiUted 
hU  ttMien  firom  molesting  the  inhabitants ;  bat  their  rapaetty 
vu  more  powerful  than  their  habits  of  obedience,  or  even 
th«>{r  dread  of  his  displeasure,  and  they  accordingly  began  to 
pbioder.  The  Instant  Nadir  heard  of  their  disobedient,  he 
tfrdetvd  the  ollbnders  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  the  ofBccrs 
wrrr  beheaded  in  his  presence,  and  the  private  soldiers  dis- 
mitsed  with  the  loss  of  their  ears  and  noses.  The  execu- 
tiooer*  toiled  till  son-set,  when  he  commanded  the  headleu 
truDlci  with  their  arms  to  be  carried  to  the  main-guard,  and 
then  to  be  expoeed  for  two  days,  as  an  example  to  others.  1 
«u  present  the  whole  time,  and  siiw  the  wonderfhl  hand  of 
G<jd.  which  employs  such  instruments  for  the  execution  of  his 
divine  rengeance  -,  although  not  one  of  the  executioners  was 
tatitfied  with  Nadir  Shah,  yet  nobody  dared  to  disobey  his 
f  ommands :  —  a  father  beheaded  his  son.  and  a  brother  a 
bnitber,  and  yet  presumed  not  to  complain."— i4Ms(/  Kurrem. 


3. 

Behold  his  lowly  home, 

By  yonder  broad-bough'd  plane  o*ershaded :  > 

There  Marriataly's  Image  stands. 

And  there  the  garland  twined  by  Kailyal's  hands 

Around  its  brow  hatb  fkded. 

The  peacocks,  at  their  master's  sight. 

Quick  from  the  leafy  thatch  alight. 

And  hurry  round,  and  search  the  ground. 

And  veer  their  glandng  necks  from  side  to  side. 

Expecting  from  his  hand 

Their  daily  dole  which  erst  the  Maid  supplied. 

Now  all'too  kng  denied. 

4. 

But  as  he  gased  around. 

How  strange  did  all  acctistom*d  sights  appear  I 

How  differently  did  each  familiar  sound 

Assail  his  alter*d  ear  I 

Here  stood  the  marriage  bower,' 

Bear'd  In  that  happy  hour 

When  he,  with  festal  Joy  and  youthf^  pride. 

Had  brought  TedilUan  home,  his  beauteous  bride. 

Leaves  not  its  own,  and  many  a  borrow'd  flower. 

Had  then  bedeck*d  it,  withering  ere  the  night ; 

But  he  who  look*d  frt>m  that  auspicious  day 

For  years  of  long  delight. 

And  would  not  see  the  marriage  bower  decay, 

There  planted  and  nurst  up,  with  daily  care. 

The  sweetest  herbs  that  scent  the  ambient  air. 

And  train*d  them  round  to  live  and  flourish  there. 

Nor  when  dread  Tamen*s  will 

Had  call'd  Yedillian  from  his  arms  away, 

Ceased  he  to  tend  the  marriage- bower,  but  still, 

Sorrowing,  had  drest  it  like  a  pious  rite 

Due  to  the  monument  of  past  delight 

6. 
He  took  his  wonted  seat  before  the  door, . ,  • 

Even  as  of  yore. 
When  he  was  wont  to  view  with  pladd  eyes. 

His  daughter  at  her  evening  sacrifice. 

Here  were  the  flowers  which  she  so  careftilly 

]>id  love  to  rear  for  Marriataly's  brow ; 

Neglected  now. 

Their  heavy  heads  were  drooping,  over-blown : 

All  else  appear'd  the  same  as  heretofore, 

All . . .  save  himself  alone ; 

How  lu^py  then,...  and  now  a  wretch  for  evermore  I 

*  The  plane>tree,  that  species  termed  the  Plakmut  orien- 
taUtt  is  commonly  cultivated  In  Kashmlre,  where  It  Is  said  to 
arrive  at  a  greater  perfection  than  In  other  countries.  This 
tree,  which  in  most  parts  of  Ashi  Is  called  the  CSMtsir,  grows 
to  the  site  of  an  oak,  and  has  a  taper  straight  crunk,  with  a 
silver-coloured  bark ;  and  its  leaf,  not  unlike  an  expanded 
hand.  Is  of  a  pale  green.  When  In  fVilI  folUige,  It  has  a  grand 
and  beautiful  appearance ;  and,  In  the  hot  weather,  it  aflbeds 
a  refreshing  shade.  —  fbrtfer. 

*  **  The  Fandal  is  a  kind  of  arbour  or  bower  raised  before 
the  doors  of  young  married  women.  They  set  up  two  or  three 
poles,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  round  which  the  Icayeeof 
the  Plsan-tree,  the  symbol  of  Joy,  are  encwiaed.  These  poles 
support  others  that  are  laid  crossways,  which  are  covered  with 
leaves,  in  order  to  form  a  shade.  The  Sirlperes  are  allowed 
to  set  up  no  more  than  three  pillars,  and  the  Infringhig  of  this 
custom  would  be  sufficient  to  canse  an  inaurrectlon.*'— JL 
ifogrr  m  Pieart. 
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6. 

The  market-flag  1  which  hoisted  high. 

From  fiir  and  nigh, 

Above  yon  cocoa  grove  is  seen. 

Hangs  motionless  amid  the  sultry  sky. 

Loud  sounds  the  village  drum ;  a  happy  crowd 

Is  there ;  Ladurlad  hean  their  distant  voices. 

But  with  their  Joy  no  more  his  heart  r^oices ; 

And  how  their  old  companion  now  may  fare. 

Little  they  know,  and  less  they  care ; 

The  torment  he  is  doom'd  to  bear 

Was  but  to  them  the  wonder  of  a  day, 

A  burthen  of  sad  thoughts  soon  put  away. 

7. 

They  knew  not  that  the  wretched  man  was  near, 

And  yet  it  seem'd,  to  his  distempered  ear. 

As  if  they  wrong*d  him  with  their  merriment. 

Besentfully  he  tum*d  away  his  eyes, 

Yet  tum'd  them  but  to  find 

Sights  that  enraged  his  mind 

With  envious  grief  more  wild  and  overpowering. 

The  tank  which  fed  his  fields  was  there,  and  there 

The  large-leaved  lotus  on  the  waters  flowering. 

There,  fh>m  the  intolerable  heat 

The  buflkloes  retreat ;  > 

Only  their  nostrils  raised  to  meet  the  air, 

Amid  the  sheltering  element  they  rest 

Impatient  of  the  sight,  he  closed  his  eyes. 

And  bow*d  his  burning  head,  and  in  despair 

Calling  on  Indra, . . .  Thunder-God !  he  said. 

Thou  owest  to  me  alone  this  day  thy  throne, 

Be  grateful,  and  in  mercy  strike  me  dead. 

6. 

Despair  had  roused  him  to  that  hopeless  prayer, 

Tet  thinking  on  the  heavenly  Powers,  his  mind 

Drew  comfort ;  and  he  rose  and  gather'd  flowers, 

And  twined  a  crown  for  Marriataly*s  brow ; 

And  taking  then  her  withered  garland  down, 

Beplaced  it  with  the  blooming  coronal. 

Not  for  myself,  the  unhappy  Father  cried. 

Not  for  myself,  O  Mighty  One  !  I  pray. 

Accursed  as  I  am  beyond  thy  aid  I 

But,  oh  !  be  gracious  still  to  that  dear  Maid 

1  **  Many  TiUaget  hare  markets  on  particular  dayi,  when 
not  only  fi-uitt,  grain,  and  the  common  necetsaries  of  life  are 
■old,  but  oocailonally  manuflftctura  of  various  deicriptioni. 
These  markets  are  well  Icnown  to  all  the  neighbouring  country, 
being  on  appointed  days  of  the  weeli,  or  of  the  lunar  month ; 
but,  to  remind  those  who  may  be  travelling  of  their  vicinity 
to  the  means  of  supply,  a  namgamnUkt  or  large  kettlo-drum,  is 
beat  during  the  forenoon,  and  a  small  flag,  usually  of  white 
linen,  with  some  symbolical  figures  in  colours,  or  with  a 
coloured  border,  is  hoisted  on  a  very  long  bamboo,  kept 
upright  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to  pins  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  flags  of  Hindoo  villages  are  generally  square 
and  plain ;  those  of  the  Muuulman's  towns  are  ordinarily 
triangular,  and  bear  the  type  of  their  religion,  vis.  a  doubles 
bladed  acytaltMr,--' Oriental  Sports,  vol.  1.  p.  100. 

s  **  About  noon.  In  hot  weather,  the  buflUo  throws  herself 
Into  the  water  or  mud  of  a  tank.  If  there  be  one  accessible  at 
a  convenient  distance ;  and  leaving  nothing  above  water  but 
her  nose,  continues  there  for  five  or  six  hours,  or  until  the 
beat  abates."  .•-  AhcAmmus. 

"  In  the  hot  season,  when  water  becomes  very  scarce,  the 
buAloes  avail  themselves  of  any  puddle  they  may  find  among 


Who  crown*d  thee  with  these  garlands  day  by  day. 

And  danced  before  thee  aye  at  eren-tlde 

In  beauty  and  in  pride. 

O  Marrlataly,  wbereaoeVr  she  stny 

Forlorn  and  wretched,  still  be  thou  ber  guide ! 

9. 

A  loud  and  fiendish  laugh  replied, 

Scofling  his  prayer.     Aloft,  as  tnm  the  air. 

The  sound  of  insult  came :  he  lo6k*d,  and  tlieit 

The  visage  of  dead  Arvalan  came  forth, 

,  Only  his  face  amid  the  clear  blue  sky. 

With  long-drawn  lips  of  insolent  mockery. 

And  ejres  whose  lurid  glare 

Was  like  a  sulphur  fire. 

Mingling  with  darkneae  ere  its  flames  expire. 

10. 

Ladurlad  knew  him  well :  enraged  tp  see 

The  cause  of  all  his  misery. 

He  stoop'd  and  lifted  from  the  ground 

A  stake,  whose  fatal  point  was  black  with  Mond : 

The  same  wherewith  his  hand  had  dealt  tlir  wocmi. 

When  Arvalan,  in  hour  with  evil  fhuigkt. 

For  violation  seized  the  ahrieking  MaM. 

Thus  arm*d,  in  act  again  to  strike  he  stood. 

And  twice  with  inefficient  wrath  esn^'d 

To  smite  the  impassive  shade. 

The  lips  of  soom  their  mockery-laugh  rmev'd. 

And  Arvalan  put  forth  a  hand  and  eaoght 

The  sunbeam,  and  condensing  then  its  light. 

Upon  Ladurlad  tum'd  theboming  streaa. 

Vain  cruelty !  the  stake 

Fell  hi  white  ashes  from  his  hold,  bat  ^ 

Endnred  no  added  pain ;  his  agooy 

Was  full,  and  at  the  height ; 

The  burning  stream  of  ndiance  nothfaog  hana*d  kim ; 

A  fire  was  in  his  heart  and  bimi&. 

And  from  all  other  flame 
Kehama's  Curse  had  charmed  hin. 

U. 

Anon  the  Spirit  waved  a  second  hand ; 

Down  rush'd  the  oberlient  whirlwind  from  the  skv, 

Scoop'd  up  the  sand  like  smokc^  and  fbom  oa  higt, 

the  covers,  wherein  they  roll  and  rob  thtaneliea.  ■•  as  n  ■ 
very  short  time  to  change  what  was  at  first  m  shallow  Ikl  ts-a 
a  deep  pit,  sufficient  to  conceal  their  own  bulk.  Tte  hawse  t 
of  the  soil,  even  when  the  water  may  have 
ticularly  gratifying  to  these  animals,  which  eana 
and  which,  If  not  Indulged  in  a  free  access  to  the 
thrive."  —  Orirnta;  SporU,  vol.  i.  p.  SSa 

"  The  buflUo  not  only  delights  In  the  water,  bat  w«i  »« 
thrive  unless  it  have  a  swamp  to  vrallow  In.  There  r  j:  « 
themselves,  they  speedily  work  deep  hollows,  wbrrwi  <^« 
lie  Immersed.  No  place  seems  to  delight  tlie  buftle  smw 
than  the  deep  verdure  on  the  confines  of  Jlcis  and  «u 
especially  if  surrounded  by  tall  grass,  so  «§  to  aS«d  ct 
ment  and  shade,  while  the  body  is  covered  bjr  the  v^h*.  l 
such  situations  they  seem  to  enjoy  a  pcriiBCl  cesuaw.  h«rc>a 
in  general,  nothing  above  the  surfaee  but  thrir 
nostrils,  the  horns  being  kept  low  down,  and 
entirely  hidden  ttom  view."— Orwisia/  SftrtM,  vol.  n.  p  «k 

Captain  Beaver  describes  these  aatimab  as   to  te  iuv 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  erects  and  on  t^  «biw«« 
the  island  of  Bulama,  almost  totally  Imnargcd  la  wim  lc* 
more  than  their  heads  appearing  above  It. 
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Shed  the  hot  shower  upon  Ladurlad's  head. 

Where*er  he  turns,  the  accursed  Hand  is  there ; 

East,  West,  sod  North,  and  South,  on  every  side 

The  Hand  accursed  waves  in  air  to  guide 

The  dixxying  storm ;  ears,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth 

It  fills  and  choaks,  and  clogging  every  pore. 

Taught  him  new  torments  might  be  yet  in  store. 

Where  shall  he  turn  to  fly  ?  behold  his  house 

In  flames  I  uprooted  lies  the  marriage-bower, 

The  Goddess  buried  by  the  sandy  shower. 

Blindly,  with  staggering  step,  he  reels  about. 

And  still  the  accursed  Hand  pursued. 

And  still  the  lipa  of  scorn  their  mockery-laugh  renewed. 

12. 

What,  Arvalan  !  hast  thou  so  soon  forgot 

The  grasp  of  PoUear  ?     Wilt  thou  still  defy 

The  righteous  Powers  of  heaven  ?  or  know'st  thou  not 

That  there  are  yet  superior  Powers  on  high. 

Son  of  the  Wicked  ?  . . .  Lo,  in  rapid  flight, 

Errcnia  hastens  from  the  etherial  height. 

Bright  is  the  sword  celestial  in  his  hand  ; 

Like  lightning  in  its  path  athwart  the  sky, 

lie  cmnes  and  drives,  with  angel-arm,  the  blow. 

Oft  have  the  Asuras,  in  the  wars  of  Heaven, 

Felt  that  keen  sword  by  arm  angelic  driven. 

And  fled  before  it  from  the  fields  of  llghL 

Thrice  through  the  vulnerable  shade 
The  Glendoveer  impels  the  griding  blade, 


1  According  to  the  orthodox  Hindus,  the  globe  is  divided 
into  tvo  hemispheres,  both  allied  Mem  ;  but  the  superior 
bemlcphere  Is  distfaiguUhed  bf  the  nane  of  SnmerH,  which 
implies  beauty  and  excellence,  In  opposition  to  the  lower 
bcmf  ftpbere,  or  Ctameru,  which  signifies  the  reverse :  by  Meru^ 
wixbooC  any  adjunct,  they  generally  mean  the  higlier  or 
nonbem  benlsphere,  which  they  describe  with  a  profusion  of 
poKic  imagery  aa  the  seat  of  delights :  while  they  represent 
Cumrm  as  the  dreary  habitation  of  demons,  In  some  parts 
intensely  cold,  and  In  others  so  hot  that  the  waters  are  coo- 
tiooally  boiling.  In  stilct  propriety,  Meru  denotes  the  pole 
snd  the  polar  regions ;  but  It  Is  the  celestial  north  pole  round 
which  they  place  the  gardens  and  metropolis  of  Jndra,  while 
Yawta  holds  bis  court  In  the  opposite  polar  circle,  or  the  sta- 
tion of  Asmrms,  who  warred  with  the  SunUt  or  gods  of  the 
Armament.  —  1¥i(foni^  AskUie  Researclu$. 

In  the  Faga  Purdmdt  we  are  told,  that  the  water  or  Ogka 
of  the  ocean,  coming  down  from  heaven  like  a  stream  of 
Jmrtta  upon  Jtfirrw,  encircles  It  through  seven  channels,  for 
the  spafce  of  M,000  Yqfana*,  and  then  divides  Into  four 
itreama,  which,  (klling  from  the  Immense  height  of  Hem, 
mt  tbemieives  in  four  lakes,  from  which  they  spring  over  the 
mountains  through  the  air,  Just  brushing  the  summits.  This 
•ltd  account  was  not  unknown  in  the  west ;  for  this  pasvage 
IS  translated  almost  verbally,  by  PUny  and  Q.  Curtius,  In 
«p«akiDg  of  the  Ganges.  **  Cum  magna  fragort  ipsiut  ttatim 
f^miu  Gamge*  erumpit^  et  magnorum  montium  Juga  recto 
«heo  strtngit,  et  mbi  prhmtm  moUis  pianities  eontingat^  in 
jvodam  laem  kotpitatmr."*  The  words  In  Italics  are  from 
Pliny  (vl.  e.  18.),  the  others  from  Curtius  (vili.  c.  9.)  ~ 
Capt,  WHfoTd,  A*,  Ret.  vol.  viil.  p.  322.  CalcutU  edition. 

The  Swarganga,  or  MandacinI,  rises  from  under  the  feet  of 
Veeshoo,  at  the  polar  star,  and,  passing  through  the  circle  of 
the  mcxm,  it  fills  upon  the  summit  of  Meru ;  where  it  divides 
tbto  (bur  streams,  flowing  towards  the  four  cardinal  points. 
These  four  brandies  pass  through  four  rocks,  carved  into  the 
sbape  of  foor  beads  of  diflierent  animals.  The  Ganges  run- 
ning towards  the  south  passes  through  a  cow's  head  :  to  the 
west  is  a  bone's  head,  from  which  flows  the  Chaashu  or 


The  wicked  Shade  flies  howling  from  his  foe. 

So  let  that  Spirit  foul 

Fly,  and  for  impotence  of  anger,  howl. 

Writhing  with  anguish,  and  his  wounds  deplore ; 

Worse  punishment  hath  Arvalan  deserved. 
And  righteous  Fate  hath  heavier  doom  in  store. 

IS. 

Not  now  the  Glendoveer  pursues  his  flight  \ 

He  bade  the  Ship  of  Heaven  alight. 

And  gently  there  he  laid 

The  astonish'd  Father  by  the  happy  Maid, 

The  Maid  now  shedding  tears  of  deep  delight 

Beholding  all  things  with  incredulous  eyes. 

Still  dixzy  with  the  sand-storm,  there  he  lay. 

While  sailing  up  the  skies,  the  living  Bark 

Through  air  and  sunshine  held  its  heavenly  way. 


MOUNT- MERU.* 

1. 
Swift  through  the  sky  the  vessel  of  the  Suras 

Sails  up  the  flelds  of  ether  like  an  Angel. 

Bich  is  the  freight,  O  Vessel,  that  thou  bearest  I 

Beauty  and  Virtue, 

Fatherly  cares  and  filial  veneration, 


Oxus ;  towards  the  east  is  the  head  of  an  elephant,  from  which 
flows  the  river  Slu  j  and  to  the  north  Is  a  lion's  head,  from 
which  flows  the  Bhadrasama.— lf'i7/ortf,  At.  Ret.  vol.  vlil. 
p.  317.  Calc.  edition. 

The  mountains  through  which  the  Ganges  flows  at  Hurd- 
war,  present  the  spectator  with  the  view  of  a  grand  natural 
amphitheatre;  their  appearance  is  rugged  and  destitute  of 
verdure ;  they  run  in  ridges  and  blulT  points,  in  a  direction 
east  and  west ;  at  the  back  of  the  largest  range  rise,  towering 
to  the  clouds,  the  lofly  mountains  of  Hiramalayah,  who«e 
tops  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which,  on  clear  days, 
present  a  most  sublime  prospect.  Their  large  Jagged  masses, 
broken  into  a  variety  of  irregular  shapes,  added  to  their  stu- 
pendous height,  impress  the  mind  with  an  Idea  uf  antiquity 
and  grandeur,  coeval  with  the  creation ;  and  the  eternal  front 
with  which  they  are  encrusted  appears  to  preclude  the  possl« 
billty  of  mortals  ever  attaining  their  summit. 

In  viewing  this  grand  spectacle  of  nature,  the  traveller  may 
easily  yield  his  assent  to.  and  pardon  the  superstitious  vene- 
ration of,  the  Hindoo  votary,  who,  in  the  fervour  of  his  Imagi- 
nation, assigns  the  summit  of  these  Icy  regions  as  the  abode 
of  the  great  Mahadeo,  or  First  Cause,  where,  seated  on  bis 
throne  of  ice,  he  Is  supposed  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
surrounding  universe —  Franklin*t  Life  </  George  Tkoma$, 
p.  41. 

At  Gang6ttara,  three  small  streams  fall  down  fhxn  im- 
passable  snowy  precipices,  and  unite  into  a  small  bason  below, 
which  Is  considered  by  the  Hindus  as  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  over  which,  at  that  place,  a  man  can  step.  This  Is 
one  of  the  five  TirtMatt  or  stations,  more  eminently  sacred 
than  the  rest  upon  this  sacred  river.  Narayana  Sliastri.  who 
gave  this  account,  had  visited  It —  Buekamtm. 

The  mountain,  called  Cailasa  Cungri,  Is  exceedingly  lofty. 
On  Its  summit  there  Is  a  Bhowjputr  tree,  from  the  root  of 
which  sprouts  or  gtuhes  a  small  stream,  which  the  people  say 
Is  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  it  comes  from  Vaicont'ha, 
or  Heaven,  as  is  also  related  In  the  Purinas ;  although  this 
source  appears  to  the  sight  to  flow  from  the  spot  where  grows 
this  Bhowjputr  tree,  which  is  at  an  ascent  of  some  miles  ( and 
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Hearts  which  are  proyed  and  strengthen^  by  affliction. 

Manly  resentment,  fSortitude  and  action. 

Womanly  goodness ; 

All  with  which  Nature  halloweth  her  daughters, 

Tenderness,  truth,  and  purity  and  meekness, 

Piety,  patience,  fkith  and  resignation. 

Love  and  deyotement. 

Ship  of  the  Gods,  how  richly  art  thou  laden  ! 

Pfoud  of  the  charge,  thou  voyagest  rejoicing. 


yet  above  thli  there  l»  a  11111  loftier  lummlt,  where  no  one 
goes :  but  I  have  heard  that,  on  that  uppermost  pinnacle, 
there  i«  a  fountain  or  cavity,  to  which  a  Jogoi  somehow  pene> 
trated,  who,  having  inunersed  his  little  finger  in  it,  it  became 
petrified.  —  Purana  Pura^  Asiatic  Researches. 

Respecting  the  trae  source  of  the  Ganges  much  uncertainty 
•till  prevails.  In  vain  one  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns 
of  Indpstan,  the  emperor  Acbar,  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  sent  a  number  of  men,  an  army  of  disco- 
verers, provided  with  every  necessary,  and  the  most  potent 
recommendations,  to  explore  the  course  of  the  mighty  river 
which  adorned  and  fertilised  the  vast  extent  of  his  dominions. 
They  were  not  able  to  penetrate  beyond  the  famous  Momtk  qf 
Ike  Caw.  This  is  an  immense  aperture  in  a  ridge  of  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  to  which  the  natives  of  India  have  given 
this  appellation,  from  the  fancied  or  real  resemblance  of  the 
rocks  which  form  the  stupendous  chasm,  to  the  mouth  of  an 
animal  esteemed  sacred  throughout  Indoitan  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  From  this  opening  the  Ganges,  precipitating 
itself  Into  a  large  and  deep  bason  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
forms  a  cataract,  which  Is  called  Gangotrl.  The  impracti- 
cability of  scaling  these  precipitous  rocks,  and  advancing 
beyond  this  formidable  pass,  has  prevented  the  tracing 
whence  this  rushing  mass  of  water  takes  its  primary  rise. — 
H'Heocke,  Note  to  Staporima. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  William  Jones's  Hymn  to  Ganga,  for 
this  fable  :— 

**  Above  the  stretch  of  mortal  ken. 
On  bless'd  CaHaMa*%  top,  where  every  stem 
Glow'd  with  a  vegetable  gem, 
Mahe'sa  stood,  the  dread  and  joy  of  men  ; 
While  F&rvati,  to  gain  a  boon, 
Fix'd  on  his  locks  a  beamy  moon, 
And  hid  his  frontal  eye  in  Jocund  play, 
With  reluctant  sweet  delay. 
All  nature  straight  was  lock'd  in  dim  eclipse. 
Till  Brahmans  pure,  with  hallow'd  lips. 
And  warbled  prayers,  restored  the  day ; 
When  Ganga  from  his  brow,  by  heavenly  fingers  preis'd. 
Sprang  radiant,  and,  descending,  graced  the  caverns  of  the 
west." 

The  descent  of  the  Ganges  is  related  in  the  Ramayuna, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Bra- 
mins.  This  work  the  excellent  and  learned  Baptist  missiona- 
ries at  Serampore  are  at  this  time  employed  in  printing  and 
translating  ;  one  volume  has  arrived  in  Europe,  and  from  it 
I  am  tempted  here  to  insert  an  extract  of  considerable  length. 
The  reader  will  be  less  disposed  to  condemn  the  fictions  of 
Kehama  as  extravagant,  when  he  compares  them  with  this 
genuine  specimen  of  Hindoo  fable.  He  will  perceive,  too, 
that  no  undue  importance  has  been  attributed  to  the  Horse 
of  the  Sacrifice  in  the  Poem. 

**  The  son  of  Kooshlka  having,  in  melifluous  accents,  re- 
lated these  things  to  Rama,  again  addressed  the  descendant 
of  Kakootitha.  Formerly,  O  hero  I  there  was  a  king 'of 
Hyoodhya,  named  Sugura,  the  Sovereign  of  Men,  virtuous, 
desirous  of  children,  but  childless ;  O  Rama  1  the  daughter 
of  Vidurbhokeshinee,  virtuous,  attached  to  truth,  was  his 
chief  consort,  and  the  daughter  of  Urlshtunemi,  Soomutl, 
unequalled  in  beauty,  his  second  spouse.    With  these  two 


Clouds  float  around  to  hoDoor  thee,  and  Em. 
Lingers  in  heaven. 


2. 

A  Stream  descends  on  Mem  moantiiB; 
None  hath  seen  its  secret  fountain ; 
It  had  its  blrthi,  so  Sages  say, 
Upon  the  memorable  day 


consorts,  the  great  king,  going  to  Hinnirat,  enpvR}  ' 
austerities  on  the  mountain  in  whns«  sacred  «na=  ^ 
constantly  bathed.     A  hundred  yean  being  mr'-- 
sage  Bhrigoo,  clothed  with  truth,  rendered  pr^t  -  - 
austerities,  granted  him  this  blessing :  O  slnl^«  "~' 
shalt  obuin  a  most  numerous  progeny ;  thy  Csir.'  > 
men  I  will  be  unparalleled  In  the  universe.    F^■^ 
thy  consoru,  O  sire  I  shall  spring  the  founder  «( w 
and,  from  the  other,  sixty  thousand  soos. 

**  The  queens,  pleased,  approached  the  chief  cf  • ' 
was  thus  speaking,  and,  with  hands  rvspectfulh    - 
O  Brahman  t  whose  shall  be  the  one  son,  and  vb- 
duce  the   multitude?    We,  O  Brahman  !   t*^J^  ■ 
May  thy  words  be  verified.    Hearing  their  rniir-: 
virtuous  Bhrigoo  replied  in  these  admirable  «-'-* 
say  which  of   these    favours  ye  desire,    wbrtJ  r- 
founder  of  the  family,  or  the  multitude  of  val:*::!  • 
energetic  sons.    O  Rama  !  son  of  Rughoo,  K^stt  -    ' 
the  words  of  the  sage,  in  the  presence  of  the  k-'i 
the  one  son,  the  founder  of  the  fasnily  ;  and  S-v-'     ' 
of  Soopuma,  accepted  the  sixty  thousand  kio*  >     ' 
renowned.    The  king,  O  son  of  Rughoo!  hat.'.-  -  ' 
Ailly  circumambulated  the  sage,  bowing  the  kwA£. 
with  his  spouses  to  his  own  city. 

"  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  his  eldest  spooH;  ^' 
bore  to  Sugura  a  son,  named  Usumunja :  and  >* 
chief  of  men  !  brought  forth  a  gourd,  from  »k  't 
being  opened,  came  forth  sixty  thousand  sons.  It  > 
fully  brought  up  by  their  nurses, in  jars  filled*  : 
butter,  in  process  of  time  attained  the  state  of  ;'•-'-*  ^ 
after  a  long  period,  the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  m.-  . 
sessed  of  youth  and  beauty,  became  men.  The  •   ^  ' 
the  oflTspring  of  Sugura,   O  son  of  Rugboo!  ch^      | 
seising  children,  would  throw  them  into  the  ««■"'- 
Suruyoo,  and  sport  himself  with  their  drowninjr  p  >  ' 
evil  person,  the  dlstresserof  good  men,  devoted  :■  '     j 
of  the  citiiens,  was  by  his  father  expelled  from  l.*! 
son  of  Usumunja,  the  heroic  Ungsboonian.  io  ou'^"- 
courteous  and  affectionate,  was  esteemed  tiy  alL 

*•  After  a  long  time,  O  chief  of  men  !  Sugura  \  -r 
steady  resolve,  *  I  will  perform  a  sacrifice.'    >>•• 
Veda,  the  king,  attended  by  his  instructors,  ^a•  • 
mined  the  things  relating  to  the  sacrificial  vork.  *'<- 
prepare  the  sacrifice. 

"  Hearing  the  words  of  Yishwa-mitra,  Mttttoo^''' 
highly  gratified  in  the  midst  of  the  story.  addrr«>e:'-' ' 
bright  as  the  ardent  flame.  Peace  be  to  Thee :  I  •<' 
Brahman,  to  hear  this  story  at  large,  how  my  P"  "  " 
performed  the  sacrifice.    Hearing  his  words,  Vu.  «j  ' 
smiling,  pleasantly  replied  to  Rama :    *  Attend,  tC'  - 
ma  I  to  the  story  of  Sugura,  repeated  at  full  Ic-djt..     ' 
the  great  mountain  Himuvat,  the  happy  fatbrr--^' 
Shunkura,  and  the  mountain  BIndhyo,  overlookkt  "^ 
try  around,  proudly  vie  with  each  other,  there  w«i  i*  ^ 
fice  of  the  great  Sugura  performed.    TItat  land,  w.? 


*  Tlw  HindoM  call  a  child  Bote,  tin  it  attains  the  apw/ 
old.    Ftomthctlzteenthjcar  to  the  fiftieth,  r««v««a.  art  •'-- 
ia  iniipoMd  to  oondnoe.    Each  oTthew  has  MTcnl  Mtbili<.>- 
certain  cato  the  period  admlu  of  varlatlaD.  as  a|v*"n  to  hi* 
caiehcve. 
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When  Panrati  ^  presumed  to  lay,* 
In  wanton  play, 

• 

renovacd.  Is  the  habitation  of  Rakthuse*.  At  the  command 
of  Sugura,  the  hero  Ungshooman,  O  Rama  I  eminent  In 
artrhcrjr,  a  mighty  charioteer,  waa  the  attendant  (of  the 
horse).*  While  the  king  was  performing  the  sacrifice,  a 
serpent,  aasoming  the  form  of  Ununta,  rose  from  the  earth, 
and  aeised  the  sacrificial  horse.  The  sacrificial  victim  being 
ttoien,  all  the  priests,  O  son  of  Rughoo  I  going  to  the  king, 
umI,  Tby  ooosecrated  horse  has  been  stolen  by  some'  one  In 
tbe  form  of  a  serpent.  Kill  the  thief,  and  bring  back  the 
ucred  horse.  This  Interruption  in  the  sacrifice  portends 
eTil  to  us  all.  Take  those  steps,  O  King  I  which  may  lead  to 
tbe  completkm  of  the  sacrifice.  Having  heard  the  advice  of 
bis  instructorsi  the  Ising,  calling  his  sixty  thousand  sous  into 
the  assonbly,  said,  I  perceive  that  the  Rakshuses  have  not 
t>een  to  this  great  sacrifice.  A  sacrifice  of  the  Nagas  is  now 
performtng  by  the  sages,  and  some  god,  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, has  stolen  the  devoted  horse.  Whoever  he  be,  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  Deeksha,  has  been.the  cause  of  this  afllic- 
tiie  circumstance,  this  unhappy  event,  whether  he  be  gone  to 
Patala,  or  whether  he  remain  in  the  waters,  kill  him,  O  sonsi 
and  bring  back  my  victim.  May  success  attend  you,  O  my 
$im»  !  At  my  eommand  traverse  the  sea-girt  earth,  digging 
with  mighty  labour,  till  you  obtain  a  sight  of  the  horse ;  each 
ooe  piercing  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  a  yojuna,  go  you  In 
search  of  him  who  stole  the  sacred  horse.  Being  conse- 
crated by  tbe  Deeksha,  I.  with  my  grandson,  and  my  teachers, 
will  remain  with  the  sacrifice  unfinished,  till  I  a^in  behold 
mj  devoted  hwse.' 

**  Tbaa  tautractedby  their  father  Sugura,  they,  In  obedience 
to  him,  went  with  cheerAil-mind,  O  Rama  I  to  the  bottom  of 
tbe  earth.  The  strong  ones,  having  gone  over  the  earth 
witboot  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  horse,  each  of  these  mighty 
men  pierced  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  ayojuna,  with  their 
mighty  arm,  the  stroke  of  which  resembled  the  thunder-bolt 
Pierced  by  Kooddalast,  by  Purighas},  by  Shoolas  9,  by  Moos- 
bolaa  I,  and  Shuktis^,  the  earth  cried  out  as  in  darkness. 
Then  arose.  O  Raghuva !  a  dreadful  cry  of  the  serpents,  the 
Usooras,  the  Rakshuses,  and  other  creatures,  as  of  beings 
suffering  death.  These  angry  youths,  O  son  of  Rughoo  ! 
dug  the  earth  even  to  Patala,  to  the  extent  of  sixty  thousand 
jojonaa.  Thus,  O  prince !  the  sons  of  the  sovereign  of  men 
traversed  Jumboodweepa,  Inclosed  with  mountains,  digging 
w  herrver  they  came.  The  gods  now,  with  the  Gimdhurwas 
and  the  great  serpents,  struck  with  astonishment,  went  all  of 
them  to  Bmhma,  and,  bowing  even  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
spirit,  they,  full  of  terror,  with  dejected  countenance,  ad- 
dressed hfan  thus ;  *  O  Deva  I O  divine  One !  the  whole  earth 
covered  with  mountains  and  woods,  with  rivers  and  conti- 
nents, tbe  aons  of  Sugura  are  now  digging  up.  By  these 
digging,  O  Brubma  I  the  mightiest  beings  are  killed.  This  Is 
the  steeler  of  our  consecrated  victims  ;  by  this  (fellow)  our 
horse  was  taken  away : '  Thus  saying,  these  sous  of  Sugura 
destroy  all  creatoies.  O  most  Powerful !  having  heard  this, 
it  beoones  thee  to  Interpose,  before  these  horse-seekers 
destroy  all  thy  creatures  endued  with  life." 

Ttaos  far  the  thirty-second  Section,  describing  the  digging 
of  earth. 

SECTION  THIRTY-THREEL 

**  Hearing  tbe  words  of  the  gods,  the  divine  Bmhma  replied 
to  thne  aftlgbted  ones,  stopifled  with  tbe  Yuma-like  power 


fbr  the  nerlCe*. 
>,  Cmaad  Ukc  a  hoc,  vlth  •  ihart  handlMk 
mU  to  tefeniMd  Uk»  an  os'tycAo. 

I  A  clob  or  crow, 
mknovii. 

the  slevsn  Roodna,  the  IwCH*  Adiiyas,  and  Uib- 


Her  bands,  too  venturous  Goddess,  in  her  mirth, 
On  SeeTa*8  eyes,  the  light  and  life  of  Earth. 

of  these  youths:  The  wise  Vasoonleva,  the  great  Madhuva, 
who  claims  the  earth  for  his  spouse,  that  divine  one.  residing 
in  the  form  of  Kupila,  supporto  the  earth.  By  the  fire  of  his 
wrath  he  will  destroy  the  sons  of  the  king.  This  piercing  of 
the  earth  must,  1  suppose,  be  perceived  by  him,  and  he  will 
(eflbct)  the  destruction  of  the  long-sighted  sons  of  Sugura. 
The  thirty-three  gods  •«,  enemy-subduing,  having  heard  the 
words  of  Bruhma,  returned  home  full  of  joy.  The  sons  of 
Sugura  highly  renowned,  thus  digging  the  earth,  a  sound  was 
produced  resembling  that  of  conflicting  elemenU.  Having 
encompassed  and  penetrated  the  whole  earth,  the  sons  of 
Sugura,  returning  to  their  father,  said.  The  whole  earth  has 
been  traversed  by  us  ;  and  all  the  powerful  gods,  the  Da- 
nuvas,  the  Ruckshuses,  the  PIshachas,  the  serpents,  and 
hydras,  are  killed  ft ;  but  we  have  not  seen  thy  horse,  nor  the 
thief.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Success  be  to  thee :  be  pleased  to 
determine  what  more  is  proper.  The  virtuous  king,  having 
heard  the  words  of  his  sons.  O  son  of  Rughoo  1  angrily  re- 
plied. Again  commence  digging.  Having  penetrated  the 
earth,  and  found  the  stealer  of  the  horse,  having  accom- 
plished  your  intention,  return  agahi.  Attentive  to  tbe  words 
of  their  father,  the  great  Sugura,  the  sixty  thousand  de- 
scended to  Patala,  and  there  renewed  their  digging.  There, 
O  chief  of  men  I  they  saw  the  elephant  of  that  q'jarter  of  the 
globe,  In  size  resembling  a  mountain,  with  distorted  eyes. 
supporthig  with  his  head  this  earth,  with  Its  mountains  and 
forests,  covered  with  various  countries,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  cities.  When,  for  the  sake  of  rest,  O  KakooUha  1 
the  great  elephant,  through  distress,  refreshes  himself  by 
moving  his  head,  an  earthquake  is  produced. 

"  Having  respectfully  circumambulated  this  mighty  ele- 
phant,  guardian  of  tbe  quarter,  they.  O  Rama !  praising  him. 
penetrated  into  Patala.  Alter  they  had  thus  penetrated  the 
east  quarter,  they  opened  their  way  to  the  south.  Here  they 
saw  that  great  elephant  Muha-pudma,  equal  to  a  huge  moun- 
tain, susUining  the  earth  with  his  head.  Beholding  him, 
they  were  filled  with  surprise  ;  and.  after  the  usual  circum- 
ambulation,  the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  the  great  Sugura  per- 
forated the  west  quarter.  In  this  these  mighty  ones  saw  the 
elephant  Soumunusa,  of  equal  size.  Having  respectfully  sa- 
luted him,  and  inquired  respecting  his  health,  these  valiant 
ones  digging,  arrived  at  the  north.  In  this  quarter,  O  chief 
of  Rughoo  I  they  saw  the  snow-white  elephant  Bhudra,  sup- 
porting this  earth  with  his  beautiful  body.  Circumambu- 
lating him,  they  again  penetrated  the  earth,  and  proceeding 
north-east  to  that  renowned  quarter ;  all  the  sons  of  Sugura, 
through  anger,  pierced  the  earth  again.  There  all  those 
magnanimous  ones,  terrible  In  swiftness,  and  of  mighty 
prowess,  saw  Kupila,  Vasodeva  the  eternal  U,  and  near  him 
the  horse  feeding.  Filled,  O  son  of  Rughoo  I  with  unparal- 
leled Joy,  they  all  knowing  him  to  be  the  stealer  of  the  horse, 
with  eyes  starting  with  rage,  seizing  their  spades  and  their 
kmguUu,  and  even  trees  and  stones,  ran  towards  him  full  of 
wrath,  calling  out.  Stop,  stop  I  thou  art  the  stealer  of  our 
sacrificial  horse:  Thou  stupid  one,  know  that  we  who  have 
found  thee  are  the  sons  of  Rughoo.  KuplU,  filled  with  ex- 
cessive anger,  uttered  from  his  nostrils  a  loud  sound,  and 
instantly,  O  Kakoostha  I  by  Kupila  of  immeasurable  power, 
were  all  the  sons  of  Sugura  turned  to  a  heap  of  ashes." 

Thus  far  the  thirty-third  Section,  describing  the  Interview 
with  Kupila. 


tf  TMt  Mona  t0  hava  been  wptkm  bj  tbmt  yoaOm  In  ifaa  wannth  of 
tbdr  Imapf  nacioa. 

U  Tba  Ulndoai  mj,  that  KitpOa.  crVaMio-dcTa,  la  an  Incanatian  of 
Vtahnoe,  vbom  thay  deKilba  at  having  baan  thu  partUUj  Incanaia, 
twrnats-tBOt  tbom. 


•  For  note  ^  see  p.  582. 
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Thereat  the  heart  of  the  Unlverte  stood  still  :*^ 
The  Elements  ceased  their  influences ;  the  Hour» 


SECTION  THIRTY-FOUR. 

"  O  ton  of  Rughoo  I  Sugura,  perceiving  that  hit  sons  had 
been  absent  a  long  time,  thus  addressed  his  grandson,  illus- 
trious by  his  own  might :  Thou  art  a  hero,  possessed  of 
science,  in  prowess  equal  to  thy  predecessors.  Search  out  the 
fate  of  thy  paternal  relatives,  and  the  person  by  whom  the 
horse  was  stolen,  that  we  may  avenge  ourselves  on  these  sub. 
terraneous  beings,  powerful  and  great.  Take  thy  scymitar 
and  bow,  O  beloved  one  I  and  finding  out  thy  deceased  pa- 
ternal relatives,  destroy  my  adversary.  The  proposed  end 
being  thus  accomplished,  return.  Bring  me  happily  through 
this  sacrifice. 

"  Thus  particularly  addrest  by  the  great  Sugura,  Ungshoo- 
man,  swift  and  powerful,  taking  his  bow  and  scymitar,  de- 
parted.   Urged  by  the  king,  the  chief  of  men  traversed  the 
subterraneous  road  dug  by  his  great  ancestors.    There  the 
mighty  one  saw  the  elephant  of  the  quarter,  adored  by  the 
gods,  the  Danuvas  and  Rukshuses,  the  Pishachas,  the  birds 
and  the  serpents.    Having  circumambulated  him,  and  asked 
concerning  his  welfare,  Ungshooman  inquired  for  bis  pater- 
nal relatives,  and  the  stealer  of  the  sacred  victim.    The 
mighty  elephant  of  the  quarter  hearing,  replied,  *  O  son  of 
Usumunja  I  thou  wilt  accomplish  thine  intention,  and  speedily 
return  with  the  horse.*     Having  heard  this,  he,  with  due 
respect,  inquired,  in  regular  succession,  of  all  the  elephants 
of  the  quarters.     Honoured  by  all  these  guardians  of  the 
eight  sides  of  the  earth,  acquainted  with  speech,  and  eminent 
In  eloquence,  he  was  told,  *  Thou  wilt  return  with  the  horse.' 
Upon  this  encouraging  declaration,  he  swiiUy  went  to  the 
place  where  lay  his  paternal  relatives,  the  sons  of  Sugura, 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.    (At  this  sight)  the  son  of  Usu- 
munja, overwhelmed  with  sorrow  on  account  of  their  death, 
cried  out  with  excess  of  grief.    In  this  state  of  grief,  the  chief 
of  men  beheld,  grazing  near,  the  sacrificial  horse.     The 
illustrious:  one,  desirous  of  performing  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  these  sons  of  the  king,  looked  around  fbr  a  receptacle  of 
water,  but  in  vain.    Extending  his  eager  view,  he  saw,  O 
Rama  I  the  sovereign  of  birds,  the  uncle  of  his  paternal 
relatives,  Soopurna,  in  slse  resembling  a  mountain.     Vi- 
nuteya,  of  mighty  prowess,  addressed  him  thus :  *  Grieve  not, 
O  chief  of  men  1  this  slaughter  is  approved  by  the  universe. 
These  great  ones  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  Kupila,  of  un. 
measurable  might.    It  Is  not  proper  for  thee,  O  wise  one  1  to 
pour  common  water  upon  these  ashes.    Gunga,  O  chief  of 
men  1  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  HImuvut.    With  her  sacred 
stream,  O  valiant  one  I  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies  for 
thine  ancestors.    If  the  purifier  of  the  world  flow  on  them, 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  these  ashes,  being  wetted  by 
Gunga,  the  illuminator  of  the  world,  the  sixty  thousand  sons 
of  thy  grandfather  will  be  received  into  heaven.  May  success 
attend  thee  1    Bring  Gunga  to  the  earth  from  the  residence 
of  the  gods.    If  thou  art  able,  O  chief  of  men  I  possessor  of 
the  ample  share,  let  the  descent  of  Gunga  be  accomplished 
by  thee.    Take  the  horse,  and  go  forth.    It  is  thine,  6  hero  I 
for  to  complete  the  great  paternal  sacrifice.* 

**  Having  heard  these  words  of  Soopuma,  Ungshooman,  the 
heroic,  speedily  seizing  the  horse,  returned.  Then,  O  son  of 
Rughoo!  being  come  to  the  king,  who  was  still  performing 
the  initiatory  ceremonies,  he  related  to  him  the  whole  alTair, 
and  the  advice  of  Soopunia. 

**  After  hearing  the  terror-Inspiring  relation  of  Ungshoo- 
man, the  king  finished  the  sacrifice.  In  exact  conformity  to 
the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  ordinance :  having  finished  his 
sacrifice,  the  sovereign  of  the  earth  returned  to  his  palace. 
The  king,  however,  was  unable  to  devise  any  way  for  the 
descent  of  Gunga  Arom  beaven:  after  a  long  time,  unable  to 


Stopt  on  the  eternal  round ;  Modoo  and 
Time,  Change,  and  Life  and  Death, 


fix  upon  any  method,  he  departed  to  heaven,  haniag  reffZini 
thirty  thousand  yean. 

"  Sugura  having,  O  Rama !  paid  the  dtbt  of  nature.  tS> 
people  chose  Ungshooman,  the  ploua,  for  thrir  mnrt^et: 
Ungshooman,  O  son  of  Rughoo !  was  a  very  great  iB<iuni> 
His  son  was  called  Dwileepa.  Having  placed  hl»  cb  r- 
throne,  he,  O  Raguva!  retiring  to  the  pleesanc  top  of  Uar-t 
Himuvut,  performed  the  most  severe  aasterfdes.  Thfa  ex- 
cellent sovereign  of  men,  iliustrioui  as  the  inmortatt.  «%> 
exceedingly  desirous  of  the  descent  of  Gunga ;  tauc  nut  at- 
taining his  wish,  the  renowned  mooarcb.  rich  in  skim 
austerities,  departed  to  heaven,  after  having  abode  la  t^ 
forest  sacred  to  austerities  thirty -two  thooiand  yvart.  Dw 
leepa,  the  highly  energetic,  being  made  aequainted  with  t^ 
slaughter  of  his  paternal  great-uncie%  vaa  overwiMtearrf 
with  grief ;  but  was  still  unable  to  fix  upon  a  way  of  4dmr. 
ance.  *  How  shall  I  accomplish  the  deecent  of  Goi^a?  H<«e 
shall  I  perform  the  funeral  ablutions  of  these  relacivc*^  H«v 
shall  I  deliver  them?'  In  such  cogitations  waa  hjs  «rJ 
constantly  engaged.  While  these  ideas  filled  the  oited  cf  tte 
king,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  sacred  duriet,  char  vw 
bom  to  him  a  most  virtuous  son,  called  Bbugee>nuha.  T)w 
illustrious  king  Dwileepa  performed  many  sacn«c«.  vJ 
governed  the  kingdom  for  thirty  thousand  years;  tai  v 
chief  of  men  I  no  way  of  obtaining  the  deliverance  of  k£»  an- 
cestors appearing,  he,  by  a  disease,  discharged  tbe  desc 
nature.  Having  installed  his  own  son.  BhugBe-nitha.  tr  t^ 
kingdom,  the  lord  of  men  departed  to  the  paradise  cf  tB^n. 
through  the  merits  of  his  own  virtuous  deeda. 

**  The  pious,  the  royal  sage,  Bhugee-rwtha.  O  an  of  S  7. 
hool  was  childless.  Desirous  of  offspring,  yet  cbikficw.  •^•.* 
great  monarch  entrusted  the  kingdom  to  tbe  carv  *4  •>  • 
counsellors ;  and.  having  his  heart  set  <n  otxaiotng  ti)«'  V> 
scent  of  Gunga,  engaged  in  a  long  cotvse  of  sacred  aataarffn 
upon  the  mountain  Gokuma.  With  handc  ertwtnl.  hf,  t 
son  of  Rughoo  1  surrounded  in  the  hot  season  with  the  fir  -* 
according  to  tbe  prescribed  ordinance,  in  the  <%>id  araww 
lying  in  water ;  and  in  the  rainy  season  expowvi  10  tb«>  1^ 
scending  clouds,  feeding  on  fallen  leaves,  with  his  a.  ^ 
restrained,  and  his  sensual  feelings  subdued,  this  v^^^c  «.^ 
great  king  continued  a  thousand  years  in  the  practm  qf  tto 
most  severe  austerities.  The  magnanloKNu  sntwrfc  af 
mighty  arm  having  finished  this  period,  tbe  divme  Brt^^va. 
the  lord  of  creatures,  tbe  supreme  governor,  was  i.ti'' 
pleased  ;  and  with  the  gods,  going  near  to  tbe  gmc  Bi«;;  - 
rutha,  employed  in  sacred  austerities,  said  to  hte.  *  I  .r 
propitioiu.  O  performer  of  sacred  tows  !  ask  a 
The  mighty,  the  illustrious  Bhugee-rutha,  with 
spectfuUy  Joined,  replied  to  the  sire  of  all,  *  O  dlvi»»  «-ar 
thou  art  pleased  with  me,  if  the  fhiit  of  my  aattcTfites  nut- 
be  granted,  let  all  the  sons  of  Sugura  obtain  waeei 
funeral  rites.  The  ashes  of  the  great  ones  befog 
the  water  of  Gunga,  let  all  my  ancestors  ascend  to  tbe  < 
heaven.f  Let  a  child.  O  divine  one!  be  granted  lo  ih.  ik* 
our  family  become  not  extinct.  O  Godl  lc(  this  grraC  ^kM««^ 
ing  be  granted  to  the  family  of  Ikshwakoo.*  Tbe  v«iv»  ^ 
sire  of  all  replied  to  the  king  thus  reqaesting  tn  tbe  svi^r.i 
and  most  pleasing  accents:  '  Bhugee-mtba.  tboo  is>iW 
charioteer,  be  this  great  wish  of  thine  heart  acra^iCtUw< 
Let  prosperity  attend  thee,  thou  increaser  of  tb«  taau  ^  ' 
Ikshwakool  Engage  Hura,  O  king  1  to  receive  <  id  hrt  J^ 
scent)  Gunga,  the  eld^t  daughter  of  the  aMontala  lliBn*  u 


•  Om  tovanlt  Mch  cf  Om  canSaal 
tonrard*  wtalch  bm  «m  oaottaotij  laakinf. 

t  TlMlMi*aifkWBwludilh««caBta*a«blL 


•  For  note  *,  see  p.  U9. 
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In  fluddeii  trance  opprest,  foigot  their  powers. 
A  mamentt  and  the  dread  eclipse  was  ended ; 
But  at  the  thought  of  Nature  thus  suspended. 


Tbe  earth,  O  Ungt  canoot  rattaln  the  descent  of  Gunga, 
Dor.  beside  Sboolee*,  do  I  bdiold  any  one,  O  king !  able  to 
receiTe  her.'  The  creator  having  thiu  replied  to  tbe  king, 
aud  »pok,en  to  Gunga,  returned  to  heaven  with  Macrootc  and 
d)l  tbe  god*.** 

Tbus  far  tbe  thirtj-fourth  Section,  describing  the  gilt  of 
the  bleaelng  to  Bughee-ratha. 

SECTION  THIRTY-FIVE. 

**  Pn^a-puti  being  gone,  Bhugee-rutha,  O  Rama !  with 
upliftctl  arm,  without  support,  without  a  helper,  immoveable 
as  a  dry  tree,  and  feeding  on  air,  remained  day  and  night  on 
the  tip  of  his  great  toe  upon  the  afflicted  earth.  A  full  year 
haviog  oow  elapsed,  the  husband  of  Ooma,  and  the  lord  of 
aaimals,  who  Is  reverenced  by  all  worlds,  said  to  the  king.  *  I 
am  propitioua  to  thee,  O  chief  of  men  !  1  will  accomplish  thy 
imauct  desire.'  Tohbn  the  sovereign  replied.  *  O  Hura,  receive 
c;unga  •  '  Bhurgat.  thus  addressed,  replied,  *  I  will  perform 
thy  dnire ;  1  will  receive  her  on  my  head,  the  daughter  of 
tbe  mountain.'  Huheshwura  then,  mounting  on  the  summit 
of  ilimuTUt,  addressed  Gunga,  the  river  flowing  in  the  ether, 
(uying,  *  Descend,  O  Gungal '  The  eldest  daughter  of  Hi- 
muvut.  adored  by  the  universe,  having  heard  the  words  of 
the  lord  of  Ooma,  was  filled  with  anger,  and  assuming.  O 
Rama!  a  form  of  amaiing  site,  with  insupportable  celerity. 
Ml  from  the  air  upon  the  auspicious  head  of  Shiva.  The 
fffjcideM  Gonga,  irresistible,  thought  within  herself,  I  will 
brar  down  Shunkura  with  my  stream,  and  enter  Patala.  The 
fiitme  Hun,  the  three-eyed  God,  was  aware  of  her  proud 
reMjlutloD,  and,  being  angry,  determined  to  prevent  her  de- 
fi^rii.  The  purifier,  fallen  upon  the  sacred  head  of  Roodra, 
«a«  detained,  O  Rama!  in  the  recesses  of  the  orb  of  his  Jula, 
re%c>mbllng  Uimuvut,  and  was  unable,  by  the  greatest  efforts, 
lo  descend  to  the  earth.  From  the  borders  of  the  orb  of  his 
Jjta,  the  goddess  could  not  obtain  regress,  but  wandered 
M»m  for  many  seriet  of  years.  Thus  situated,  Bhugee-rutha 
hi^held  her  wandering  there,  and  again  engaged  in  severe 
aiuterities. 

"  With  these  austerities,  O  son  of  Rnghoo !  Hura  being 
rrratly  pleased,  discharged  Gunga  towards  the  lake  Vindoo. 
In  her  flowing  forth  seven  streams  were  produced.  Three  of 
'.h<>»4»  streams  t  beantirul.  filled  with  water,  conveying  happi- 
n.>i9,  Hladineet,  PavuneeQ,  and  Nullneeif,  directed  their 
rturse  eastward;  while  Soochukohoo •*.  Seetatt.  and  Sln- 
<j  lOo  ttm  three  pellucid  mighty  rivers,  Bowed  to  the  west.  The 
•«>>eoth  of  these  streams  followed  king  Bhugee-rutha.  The 
roj  a1  sage,  the  illustrious  Bhugee-rutha,  seated  on  a  resplen- 
drnt  car.  led  the  way.  while  Gunga  followed.  Pouring  down 
from  the  sky  upon  the  head  of  Shunkura,  and  afterwards 
upm  the  earth,  her  streams  rolled  along  with  a  shrill  sound. 
Ttie  earth  was  willingly  chosen  by  the  fallen  fishes,  the 
tirtl^,  thf  porpoises,  and  the  birds.  The  royal  sages,  the 
c:uodhurvas.  the  Yukshaa,  and  the  Siddhas,  beheld  her  fall- 
vt^  from  the  ether  to  the  earth  ;  yea,  the  gods,  immeasurable 
ill  power,  filled  with  surprise,  came  thither  with  chariots 
FFM-nbllng  a  city,  horses,  and  elephants,  and  litters,  desirous 
ft*  »«Ytng  the  wonderful  and  unparalleled  descent  of  Gunga 
.rt'i  the  world.  Irradiated  by  the  descending  gods,  and  the 
»;>->ndour  of  their  ornament!,  the  cloudless  atmosphere 
It  -> HP  with  tbe  splendour  of  a  hundred  auns,  while,  by  the 
un<suy  porpolsca,  the  serpents,  and  the  fishes,  the  air  was 


«  *^ir«.  fran  Shaols,  lb*  qpcw  which  h*  iMld.  f  Shin. 

i  Utorally,  thnt  atmgM.    Whctwtr  ■  put  of  Gvnits  flow*  It  h  dl( 
r-  f,rA  vidi  her  nanM :  tfaos  the  Hlndaw  mj,  iht  Giinga  of  Pouyaipi,  Ace. 
}  nkrrH«r«f  jof.  I  ThcptuiScr. 

^  AUwAdtec  with  valer.  **  I  cauttlbl  o^td. 


The  sweat  on  Seeva's  forehead  stood. 

And  Ganges  thence  upon  the  world  descended. 

The  Holy  River,  the  Redeeming  Flood. 


coruscated  as  with  lightning.  Through  the  white  foam  of 
the  waters,  spreading  In  a  thousand  directions,  and  the  flights 
of  water  .fowl,  the  atmosphere  appeared  filled  with  antumnal 
clouds.  The  water,  pure  fk-om  defilement,  falling  from  the 
head  of  Shunkura,  and  thence  to  the  earth,  ran  in  some  places 
with  a  rapid  stream,  in  others  In  a  tortuous  current :  here 
widely  spreading,  there  descending  into  caverns,  and  again 
spouting  upward ;  in  some  places  It  moved  slowly,  stream 
nniting  with  stream ;  while  repelled  In  others.  It  rose  up- 
wards, and  again  fell  to  the  earth.  Knowing  its  purity,  the 
sages,  the  Gundhurvas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
touched  the  water  fallen  from  the  body  of  Bhuva.$}  Those 
who,  through  a  curse,  had  fallen  fVom  heaven  to  earth, 
having  performed  ablution  in  this  stream,  became  fVee  from 
sin :  cleansed  from  sin  by  this  water,  and  restored  to  happi- 
ness, they  entered  the  sky,  and  returned  again  to  heaven.  By 
this  illustrious  stream  was  the  world  rejoiced,  and  by  per- 
forming ablution  in  Gunga,  became  f^ee  from  impurity. 

**  The  royal  sage.  Bhugee-rutha,  ftill  of  energy,  went  before 
seated  on  his  resplendent  car,  while  Gunga  followed  after. 
The  gods,  O  Rama  r  with  the  sages*  the  Dityas,  the  Danuvas. 
the  Rakshuses,  the  chief  Gundhurvas,  and  Yukshas,  with  the 
Kinnuras,  the  chief  serpenU,  and  all  the  Upsuras.  together 
with  aquatic  animals,  following  the  chariot  of  Bhugee-rutha, 
attended  Gunga.  Whither  king  Bhugee-rutha  went,  thither 
went  the  renowned  Gunga,  the  chief  of  streams,  the  destroyer 
of  all  sin. 

"  After  this,  Gunga,  In  her  coarse.  Inundated  this  sacrificial 
ground  of  the  great  Juhnoo  of  astonishing  deed,  who  was 
then  offering  sacrifice.  Juhnoo,  O  Hughuva  I  perceiving  her 
pride  enraged,  drank  up  the  whole  of  the  water  of  Gunga :  — 
a  most  astonishing  deed  I  At  this  the  gods,  the  Ghundhurvas, 
and  the  sages,  exceedingly  surprised,  adored  the  great  Juhnoo, 
the  most  excellent  of  men,  and  named  Gunga  the  daughter  of 
this  great  sage. 

**  The  illustrious  chief  of  men,  pleased,  discharged  Gunga 
from  his  ears.  Having  liberated  her,  he,  recognising  the 
great  Bhugee-rutha,  the  chief  of  kings,  then  present,  duly 
honoured  him,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  From 
this  deed  Gunga,  the  daughter  of  Jahnoo,  obtahied  the  name 
Jahnuvee. 

**  Gunga  now  went  forward  again,  following  the  chariot  of 
Bhugee-rutha.  Having  reacheJ  the  sea,  the  chief  of  streams 
proceeded  to  Patala,  to  accomplith  thn  work  of  Bugheerutha. 
The  wise  and  royal  sage,  having,  with  great  labour,  conducted 
Gunga  thither,  there  beheld  his  ancestors  reduced  to  ashes. 
Hien,  O  chief  of  Rughoo's  race,  that  heap  of  ashes,  bathed  by 
the  excellent  waters  of  Gunga,  and  purified  from  sin.  the  sons 
of  the  king  obtained  heaven.  Having  arrived  at  the  sea.  the 
king,  followed  by  Gunga.  entered  the  subterraneous  regions, 
where  lay  the  sacred  ashes.  After  these,  O  Rama  !  had  been 
laved  by  the  water  of  Gunga,  Bruhma.  the  lord  of  all,  thus 
addressed  the  king :  *  O  chief  of  men  1  thy  predecessors,  the 
sixty  thousand  sons  of  the  great  Sugura,  are  all  delivered  by 
thee:  and  the  great  and  perennial  receptacle  of  water,  called 
by  Sugura*s  name,  shall  henceforth  be  universally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Sagura.jl  g  As  long.  O  king  !  as  the  waters  of 
the  sea  continue  in  the  earth,  so  long  shall  the  sons  of  Sugura 
remain  in  heaven,  in  all  tbe  splendour  of  gods. 

**  *  This  Gunga,  O  king  I  shall  be  thy  eldest  daughter,  known 
throughout  the  three  worlds  (by  the  name)  Bhagee*rutfaee ; 


tt  White. 

11  ShiTs,  the  esitmit 
II  Sapin  to  omof  tb«i 
Hindooi  have. 


ti  ProbsU;  tbo  Indus, 
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None  hath  seen  its  secret  loantain  ; 

But  on  the  top  of  Meru  Mountain 

Which  rises  o'er  the  hills  of  earth. 

In  light  and  clouds,  it  hath  its  mortal  birth. 

Earth  seems  that  pinnacle  to  rear 

Sublime  above  this  worldly  sphere, 

Its  cradle,  and  its  altar,  and  its  throne ; 


and  because  ihe  patted  through  the  earth,  the  chief  of  riven 
shall  be  called  Gunga*  throughout  the  universe.  (She  shall 
also  be)  called  Trlputhaga,  on  account  of  her  proceeding  for- 
ward in  three  different  directions,  watering  the  three  worlds. 
Thus  is  she  named  hj  the  gods  and  sages.  She  Is  called 
Gunga,  O  sovereign  of  the  Vashyas  i  on  account  of  her  flow- 
ing through  Gangt;  and  her  third  name.  O  thou  observer 
of  vows !  is  Bhagee-ruthee.  O,  accomplished  one  1  through 
alRiCtion  to  thee,  and  regard  to  me,  these  names  will  remain : 
as  long  as  Gunga,  the  great  river,  shall  remain  in  the  world, 
so  long  shall  thy  deathless  fame  live  throughout  the  universe. 

0  lord  of  men !  O  king  1  perform  here  the  funeral  rites  of  all 
thine  ancestors.  Relinquish  thy  vowst,  O  king  1  this  devout 
wish  of  theirs  was  not  obtained  by  thine  ancestors  highly  re> 
nowned,  chief  among  the  pious ;  not  by  Ungshooman,  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  universe,  so  earnestly  desiring  the  descent  of 
Gunga,  O  beloved  one  I  was  this  object  of  desire  obtained. 
Nor,  O  possessor  of  prosperity !  O  sinless  one ;  could  she  be 
(obtained)  by  thine  illustrious  lather  Dwileepa,  the  Rigurshi 
eminently  accomplished,  whose  energy  was  equal  to  that  of  a 
Muhurshl,  and  who,  estaoUched  in  all  the  virtues  of  the  Kshu- 
tras,  in  sacred  austerities  equalled  myself.  This  great  design 
has  been  fully  accomplished  by  thee.  O  chief  of  men  I  Thy 
fame,  the  blessing  so  much  desired,  will  spread  throughout  the 
world.  O  subduer  of  enemies  t  this  descent  of  Gunga  has 
been  eifected  by  thee.  This  Gunga  is  the  great  abode  of  vir- 
tue: by  this  deed  thou  art  become  possessed  of  the  divinity 
itself.  In  this  stream  constantly  bathe  thyself,  O  chief  of 
men  I  Purifled,  O  most  excellent  of  mortals  I  be  a  partaker 
of  the  fruit  of  holiness ;  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  all 
thy  ancestors.    May  blessings  attend  thee,  O  chief  of  men  I 

1  return  to  heaven.' 

*'  The  renowned  one,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  the  sire  of 
the  universe,  having  thus  spoken,  returned  to  heaven. 

**  King  Bhugee-rutha,  the  royal  sage,  having  performed  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  descendants  of  Sugura,  in  proper 
order  of  succession,  according  to  the  ordinance ;  the  renowned 
one  having  also,  O  chief  of  men !  performed  the  customary 
ceremonies,  and  purifled  himself,  returned  to  his  own  city, 
where  he  governed  the  kingdom.  Having  (again),  O  Rag- 
hura  I  possessed  of  abundant  wealth,  obtained  their  king,  his 
people  rejoiced ;  their  sorrow  was  completely  removed ;  they 
increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  were  freed  from 
diacasc. 

"  Thus,  O  Rama  I  has  the  story  of  Gunga  been  related  at 
large  by  me.  May  prosperity  attend  thee :  May  every  good 
be  thine.  The  evening  is  fast  receding.  He  who  causes  this 
relation,  securing  wealth,  fame,  longevity,  posterity,  and 
heaven,  to  be  heard  among  the  Brahmans,  the  Kshutriyas, 
or  the  other  tribes  of  men,  his  ancestors  ri^ioice,  and  to  him 
are  the  gods  propitious :  and  he  who  hears  this  admirable 
story  of  the  descent  of  Gunga,  ensuring  long  life,  shall  obtahn, 
O  Kakootstha  I  all  the  wishes  of  his  heart  All  his  sins  shall 
be  destroyed,  and  his  life  and  fame  be  abundantly  prolonged." 

End  of  the  thirty-Afth  section,  deacribing  the  descent  of 
Gunga. 

*  All  the  Devatas,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  celestial  re- 


*  Frsm  ihcroel 
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,  tlffni^iaf  moUon. 


And  there  the  new-born  Bivrr 
Outspread  beneath  its  natire  sktes* 
As  if  it  there  would  lore  to  dwell 

Alone  and  unapproachable. 

Soon  flowing  forward,  and  resigned 

To  the  wiU  of  the  Creating  Mind, 

It  springs  at  onoe,  with  sudden  lesi^ 

Down  from  the  immeasurable  stccpL 


gions,  being  collected,  at  the  i 
the  ceremonials  of  the  marriage  ot  Seeva  and  ftrvati.  frtt 
came  Brahma,  mounted  on  his  goose,  with  the  Rijibmia  te 
stirrup ;  next  Veeshnn,  riding  oo  Garoor  his  ea^,  wish  t'v 
chanlL,  the  chakra,  the  club,  and  the  pediT*  fai  his  hmdM . 
Eendra  also,  and  Yama,  and  Cuvera,  and  Vanma,  and  x^. 
rivers  Ganga  and  Jumna,  and  the  seven  Seaa.  The  Gcadarrs 
also,  and  Apsaras,  and  Vasookee,  and  other  Siefpenta.  tn  cop- 
dience  to  the  commands  of  Seeva,  all  dressed  in  superb  cxaerj 
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and  habits  of  ceremony,  were  to  be 
crowded  and  gUtteriag  cavalcade. 

And  now  Seeva,  after  the  arrival  of  all  the 
completion  of  the  preparations  for  the 
the  utmost  pomp  and  splendour,  from  the 
His  third  eye  flamed  like  the  sun,  and  tl»e 
forehead  assumed  the  form  of  a  radiated  diadem ;  hkt 
were  exchanged  for  chains  and  necklaces  of  pearls  aad 
his  ashes  for  sandal  and  perfume,  and  bis  elephmt's  ska  iet 
a  silken  robe,  so  that  none  of  the  Devetas  in  brilliaBre  cs=  • 
near  his  figure.  The  bridal  attendants  now  aprcftd  ■  ^> 
abroad  the  carpet  of  congratulation,  and  arranged  in  order  tr? 
banquet  of  bliss.  Nature  herself  asfiuned  the  appearaorr  ^ 
renovated  youth,  and  the  sorrowing  universe  rmlid  it»  k  ;• 
forgotten  happiness.  The  Gandarvas  and  Apsarss  b«gan  '-:.•  r 
melodious  songs,  and  the  Genes  and  Kemcrt  diiplanii  l*^* 
magic  of  their  various  musical  instmmcnts.  The  essrtk  kj^ 
its  Inhabitants  exulted  with  tongues  of  gloriicatMB  *M 
triumph ;  fresh  moisture  invigorated  the  withered  «  Icbk*  at 
time  i  a  thousand  liappy  and  animating  concepcsaoi  mtprrd 
the  hearts  of  the  intelligent,  and  enlightened  the  vIsdrsB  -i  '  W 
thoughtful :  The  kingdom  of  external  fbrms  "^^ip»H  fU,- 
ness,  the  world  of  intellect  acquired  twighf — .  Tte 
dwellers  upon  earth  stocked  the  casket  of  their  Meat  v*^ 
the  Jewels  of  delight,  and  reverend  pUgriau  mliangid  tstv 
beads  for  pearls.  The  Joy  of  thoee  on  earth  aau'uded  o  :> 
Heaven,  and  the  Tree  of  the  bliss  of  thoee  la  Heaves  at- 
tended its  auspicious  branches  downwards  to  the  r^tri" 
The  eyes  of  the  Devetas  flamed  like  tocrhc*  on  btt,*  '.  . 
these  scenes  of  rapture,  and  the  hearts  of  the  J««  ir  *  •. 
like  touchwood  on  hearing  these  ravlsbinc  wym^^-  -• 
Thus  Seeva  set  off  like  a  garden  in  full  blow,  and  Parwttw  •» 
eclipsed  by  his  motion. — Mowrior,  Jlrt/m  the  Smm'Fm.^a»m 

*  Long  after  these  lines  were  written,  I  was  aanaM  u 
flnding  a  parallel  passage  in  a  sermon :  — 

"  Quando  o  Sol  parou  is  votes  de  Joeut,  acoateopng  v^ 
mundo  todas  aquellas  consequendas.  que  p"*ip^^  o  v. 
roento  celeste,  consideram  oa  Fllosofos.  As  pUnxaa  prr  t  u* 
aquellc  tempo  nam  creceram ;  as  caltdadca  doe  ele«:e>3C-»  ' 
dos  mixtos.  nam  se  altermram ;  a  gera^am  e  oavTuy^atB  •< 
que  se  conserva  o  mundo.  cessou ;  as  artes  e  oe  excrrin  «  » 
hum  e  outro  Emisferlo  estiveram  suspenaoa ;  os  Atit9»«^ 
nam  tr^nlhavam,  porque  Ihes  faltava  a  lux.  os  de  ctea  ^"k- 
Cados  de  tam  comprtdo  dia  ddxavam  o  Cnbalho  s 
mados  de  verem  o  Sol  que  se  naa  movU ;  aqneQea 
pasroadoe  de  esperarem  pelo  Sol.  que  nam  chc^va. 
que  se  acabAra  para  dies  a  lux ;  imaglnavam  que  m 
o  mundo :  tudo  era  lagrimaa,  tudo 
tudo  confuBoens.**  —  yttgrm,  Smnomi.  torn.  la.  p.  Sdft. 
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From  rock  to  rock,  with  sbiyerlng  force  rebounding. 

The  mighty  cataract  rushes ;  Heaven  around, 

Like  thunder,  with  the  Incessant  roar  resounding. 

And  Meru's  summit  shaking  with  the  sound. 

Wide  spreads  the  snowy  foam,  the  siwrkling  spray 

Dances  aloft ;  and  ever  there  at  morning 

The  earliest  sunbeams  haste  to  wing  their  way, 

With  rainbow  wreaths  the  holy  stream  adorning ; 

And  duly  the  adoring  Moon  at  night 

Sheds  her  white  glory  there. 

And  in  the  watery  air 

Suspends  her  halo-crowns  of  silver  light 

4. 

A  mountain- valley  in  its  blessed  breast 

Receives  the  stream,  which  there  delights  to  lie. 

Untroubled  and  at  rest 

Beneath  the  untainted  sky. 

There  in  a  lovely  lake  it  seems  to  sleep. 

And  thence  through  many  a  channel  dark  and  deep. 

Their  secret  way  the  holy  Waters  wind. 

Till,  rising  underneath  the  root 

Of  the  Tree  of  Life  on  Hemakoot, 

BCa^estic  forth  they  flow  to  purify  mankind. 

5. 

Towaids  this  Lake,  above  the  nether  sphere, 

The  living  Bark  with  angel  eye 

Directs  its  course  along  the  obedient  sky. 

Kehama  hath  not  yet  dominion  here ; 

And  till  the  dreaded  hour. 

When  Indra  by  the  Rajah  shall  be  driven 

Dethroned  from  Heaven, 
Here  may  Ladurlad  rest  beyond  his  power. 

6. 

The  living  Bark  alights ;  the  Olendoveer 

Then  lays  Ladurlad  by  the  blessed  Lake  ; . . . 

i>  happy  Sire,  and  yet  more  happy  Daughter  ! 

The  ethereal  gales  his  agony  aslake. 

His  daughter's  tears  are  on  his  cheek. 

His  hand  is  in  the  water ; 

The  innocent  man,  the  man  opprest. 

Oh  joy  ! .  .  .  hath  found  a  place  of  rest 

Beyond  Kehama*s  sway ; 

The  Curse  extends  not  here ;  his  pains  have  pass*d  away. 

7. 

O  happy  Sire,  and  happy  Daughter  I 

Ye  on  the  banks  of  that  celestial  water 

Tour  resting  place  and  sanctuary  have  found. 

What !  hath  not  then  their  mortal  taint  defiled 

The  sacred  solitary  ground  ? 

Tain  thought !  the  Holy  Valley  smiled 

Receiving  such  a  Sire  and  Child ; 

Ganges,  who  seem'd  asleep  to  lie. 

Beheld  them  with  benignant  eye, 

And  rippled  round  melodiously. 

And  roU'd  her  little  waves,  to  meet 

And  welcome  their  beloved  feet 

The  gales  of  Swciiga  thither  fled, 

And  heavenly  odours  there  were  shed 

About  below,  and  overhead ; 

And  Earth  ngolcing  in  their  tread. 

Hath  built  them  up  a  blooming  Bower, 

Where  every  anuuanthlne  flower 


Its  deathless  blossom  interweaves 
With  bright  and  undecaying  leaves. 

& 

Three  happy  beings  are  there  here. 

The  Sire,  the  Maid,  the  Olendoveer. 

A  fourth  approaches, . . .  who  is  this 

That  enters  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  ? 

No  form  so  fidr  might  painter  find 

Among  the  daughters  of  mankind ; 

For  death  her  beauties  luith  refined. 

And  unto  her  a  form  hath  given 

Framed  of  the  elements  of  Heaven ; 

Pure  dwelling  place  for  perfect  mind. 

She  stood  and  gaaed  on  Sire  and  Child ; 

Her  tongue  not  yet  had  power  to  speak. 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheek ; 

And  when  those  tears  her  sight  beguiled, 

And  still  her  fiUtering  accents  faii'd. 

The  Spirit  mute  and  motionless. 

Spread  out  her  arms  for  the  caress. 

Blade  still  and  silent  with  excess 

Of  love  and  painfUl  happiness. 

9. 

The  Maid  that  lovely  form  survey*d ; 

Wistful  she  gazed,  and  knew  her  not 

But  Nature  to  her  heart  convey'd 

A  sudden  thrill,  a  startling  thought 

A  feeling  many  a  year  forgot. 
Now  like  a  dream  anew  recurrbig. 

As  if  again  in  every  vein 

Her  mother's  milk  was  stirring. 

With  straining  neck  and  earnest  eye 

She  stretched  her  hands  imploringly. 

As  if  she  fain  would  have  her  nigh, 

Tet  fear*d  to  meet  the  wish*d  embrace, 

At  once  with  love  and  awe  opprest 

Not  so  Ladurlad ;  he  could  trace. 

Though  brightened  with  angelic  grace, 

His  own  Yedillian's  earthly  face ; 

He  ran  and  held  her  to  his  breast  1 

Oh  joy  above  all  joys  of  Heaven, 

By  Death  alone  to  others  given. 

This  moment  hath  to  him  restored 

The  early-lost  the  long-deplored. 

10. 

They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die. 

With  life  all  other  passions  fly. 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  Heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell. 

Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell ; 

Earthly  these  passions  of  the  Earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth  ; 

But  Love  Is  Indestructible. 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth. 

From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  retumeth ; 

Too  oft  on  Earth  a  troubled  guest 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 

Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest ; 

It  toweth  here  with  toll  and  care. 
But  the  harvest  time  of  Love  is  there. 
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II. 

Oh  !  when  a  Mother  meets  on  high 

The  Babe  she  lost  In  infancy, 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears, 

The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night. 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears, 

An  over-payment  of  delight? 

12. 

A  blessed  family  is  this 

Assembled  in  the  bower  of  Bliss ! 

Strange  woe,  Ladarlad,  hath  been  thine, 

And  pangs  beyond  all  human  measure, 

And  thy  reward  is  now  divine, 

A  foretaste  of  eternal  pleasure. 

He  knew  indeed  there  was  a  day 

When  all  these  Joys  would  pass  away. 

And  he  must  quit  this  blest  abode ; 

And,  taking  up  again  the  spell, 

Oroon  underneath  the  balefUl  load. 

And  wander  o*er  the  world  again 

Most  wretched  of  the  sons  of  men  : 

Tet  was  this  brief  repose,  as  when 

A  traveller  in  the  Arabian  sands. 

Half-fainting  on  his  sultry  road. 

Hath  reach*d  the  water-place  at  last ; 

And  resting  there  beside  the  well. 

Thinks  of  the  perils  he  has  past. 

And  gaxes  o>r  the  unbounded  plain. 

The  plain  which  must  be  traversed  still. 

And  drinks,. . .  yet  cannot  drink  his  flU ; 

Then  girds  his  patient  loins  again. 

So  to  Ladurlad  now  was  given 

New  strength,  and  confidence  in  heaven. 

And  hope,  and  faith  invincible. 

13. 

For  often  would  Ereenia  tell 

Of  what  in  elder  days  befell. 

When  other  Tyrants  in  their  might. 

Usurped  dominion  o*er  the  earth ; 

And  Veesbnoo  took  a  human  birth. 

Deliverer  of  the  Sons  of  men. 

And  slew  the  huge  Ermaccasen, 

And  piece-meal  rent,  with  lion  force, 

Errenen's  accursed  corse. 

And  humbled  Baly  in  his  pride ; 

And  when  the  Giant  Ravanen 

Had  borne  triumphant  from  his  side 

Sita,  the  earth -bom  God's  beloved  bride. 

Then  from  his  island-kingdom,  laugh'd  to  scorn 

The  Insulted  husband,  and  his  power  defied ; 

How  to  revenge  the  wrong  in  wrath  he  hied. 

Bridging  the  sea  before  his  dreadful  way. 


I  **  Stnya^lhti  Sun.  The  poeta  and  painters  describe  hli 
car  at  drawn  bjr  leren  green  hortei,  preceded  by  Anm,  or 
the  Dawn,  who  acti  m  hii  charioteer,  and  followed  by  thou- 
sands of  genii,  worshipping  him,  and  nodulating  his  praises. 
Surya  Is  belieTed  to  hare  descended  frequently  from  his  car 
In  a  human  shape,  and  to  hare  left  a  race  on  earth,  who  are 
equally  renowned  In  the  Indian  stories  with  the  Heliadal  of 
Greece.  It  is  Tery  singular  that  his  two  sons,  called  A»wmjm 
or  AnffMiatmaraUt  In  the  Dual,  should  be  considered  as 
twin  brothers,  and  painted  like  Castor  and  Pollux ;  but  they 
have  each  the  character  of  iEsculapius  among  the  gods,  and 


And  met  the  hundred-beaded  fot. 

And  dealt  him  the  unerring  falov ; 

By  Brama's  hand  the  rigbteoos  lance  was  givn. 

And  by  that  arm  Immortal  driven. 

It  laid  the  mighty  Tyrant  low; 

And  Earth  and  Ocean,  and  high  Bcmven, 

R^oiced  to  see  his  overthrow. 

Oh  1  doubt  not  thou,  TedilUan  cried. 

Such  fate  Kehama  will  betide; 

For  there  are  Gods  who  look  below, . . . 

Seeva,  the  Avenger,  is  not  Mind, 

Nor  Veeshnoo  careless  Ibr  mankind. 


14. 

Thus  was  Ladurlad's  soul  Imboed 

With  hope  and  holy  fortitude ; 

And  Child  and  Sire,  with  pious  mind. 

Alike  resolved,  alike  resign'd, 

Look'd  onward  to  the  evil  day : 

Faith  was  their  comfort.  Faith  their  stay ; 

They  trusted  woe  would  pass  away. 

And  Tyranny  would  sink  subdued. 

And  Evil  yield  to  Good. 

15. 

Lovely  wert  thou,  O  Flower  of  Earth ! 

Above  all  flowers  of  mortal  birth  ; 

But  foster*d  in  this  blissftil  bower. 

From  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  boor. 

Lovelier  grew  the  lovely  flower. 

O  blessed,  blessed  company ! 

VThcn  men  and  heavenly  spirits  greet. 

And  they  whom  Death  had  severed  meet 

And  hold  again  conununkm  sweet ; . . . 

O  blessed,  blencd  company ! 

16. 

The  Sun,  careering  round  the  sky. 

Beheld  them  with  rqoicing  eye. 

And  bade  his  willing  Charioteer 

Relax  his  speed  as  tliey  drew  near : 

Arounin  checkM  the  rainbow  rrins. 

The  seven  green  coursers  shook  their  manes. 

And  brighter  rays  around  them  threw ; 

The  Car  of  Glory  in  their  view 
More  radiant,  more  resplendent  grew ; 
And  Sur}'a  >,  through  his  veil  of  Uxht, 
Beheld  the  Bower,  and  blest  the  »igbL 

17. 

The  Lord  of  Night,  as  he  nfl*d  by, 

Stay'd  bis  pearly  boat  on  high ; 


are  believed  to  have  been  bom  of  a  nymph.  wIm»  ia  i 
of  a  mare,  waa   Impregnated  with  stm  hrmam  ** 
Jane*. 

**  That  ran,  O  daughter  of  Gangat  thaa  wMeb 
is  higher,  to  which  nothing  Is  equal.  enligMeoa  dw 
of  the  sky— with  the  sky  enlightens  the  eaith-- 
earth  enlightens  the  lower  worlds ;  eollghMna  the 
worlds,  enligbteos  other  worlds ; — It  eallffbtews  tto 
— enllgbtms  all  betidea  the  breast.**  ~fil^  W. 
Ike  fedm. 
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And  while  around  the  blissful  Bower 
He  bade  the  softest  moonlight  flow, 
Xjinger'd  to  see  that  earthly  flower, 

Forgetful  of  his  Dragon  foe,^ 

Who,  mindful  of  their  ancient  feud. 

With  open  jaws  of  rage  pursued. 

18. 
There  all  good  Spirits  of  the  air. 

Suras s  and  Devetas  repair; 

Aloft  they  love  to  hover  there, 

And  view  the  flower  of  mortal  birth 

Here  for  her  innocence  and  worth. 

Transplanted  from  the  fields  of  earth ; . . . 

And  him,  who  on  the  dreadful  day 

When  Heaven  was  flll'd  with  consternation, 

And  Indra  trembled  with  dismay. 


'  "  Ra*ku  was  the  ion  otCas'yapa  and  Dity,  according  to 
tome  authorities;  but  others  represent  SinAica*  (perhaps 
the  sphinx)  as  hit  natural  mother.  He  had  four  arms ;  his 
lover  part*  ended  in  a  tail  like  that  of  a  dragon ;  and  his 
aspect  was  grim  and  gloomy,  like  the  darkness  of  the  chaos, 
whence  he  had  also  the  name  of  Tamas.  He  was  the  ad- 
T'ser  of  all  mischief  among  the  Daityas,  who  had  a  regard 
ior  him :  but  among  the  De'vftas  it  was  his  chief  delight  to 
»ow  dijsensioo ;  and  when  the  gods  had  produced  the  amril, 
liy  churning  the  ocean,  he  disguised  himself  like  one  of  them, 
and  received  a  portion  of  it ;  bat  the  Sun  and  Moon  having 
dtftcoTcred  his  fraud,  Visknu  severed  his  head  and  two  of  his 
arms  from  the  rest  of  his  monstrous  body.  That  part  of  the 
n«<tareotts  fluid  which  be  had  time  to  swallow  secured  his 
immortality:  his  trunk  and  dragon-like  tail  fell  on  the 
iTMMiataln  of  MaJaya,  where  Mini,  a  Brahman,  carefully  pre- 
term «d  them  by  the  name  of  CV'/h;  and,  as  if  a  complete 
body  had  been  formed  from  them.likeadismembcredpfl/ypt*, 
be  is  even  cakl  to  have  adopted  Ce'fn  as  his  own  child.  The 
head,  with  two  arms,  fell  on  the  sands  of  Barbara^  where 
F€Vhe'ma't  was  then  walking  with  Sinhiea\  by  some  called 
his  wife.  They  carried  the  Daitya  to  their  palace,  and 
&doptad  him  as  their  son ;  whence  he  acquired  the  name  of 
Paite  ke*na$i.  This  extravagant  fable  is,  no  doubt,  astrono- 
mical; Ra'ku  and  (ytu  being  clearly  the  nodes,  or  what 
astrologers  rail  the  head  and  tail  of  the  dragon.  It  is  added, 
th4t  they  appeased  Visknu,  and  obtained  re-admission  to  the 
Armament,  but  were  no  longer  visible  from  the  earth,  their 
enlightened  sides  being  turned  from  it ;  that  Ra'hu  strives, 
during  eclipses,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
who  detected  him ;  and  that  Ce'tu  often  appears  as  a  comet, 
a  whirlwind,  a  fiery  meteor,  a  water-spout,  or  a  column  of 
sand."—  Wi(/brrf.  Asiatic  Researches. 

^  **  The  word  Sura  in  Sanscrit  signifies  both  wine  and  tme 
wealth  ;  hence,  in  the  first  Chand  of  the  Ramayan  of 
Valmic.  it  ia  expressly  said  that  the  Devetas,  having  received 
the  Sura,  acquired  the  title  of  Suras,  and  the  Daityas  that  of 
Asura,  from  not  having  received  it.  The  Veda  is  repre- 
•tnited  as  that  wine  and  true  wealth.**  —  Paterson.  Asiatic 
Resrarekes. 

>      "  Eternal  Cama  I  or  doth  Smaka  bright. 

Or  proud  Anajuga,  give  the  more  delight  ?  " 

Sir  W.  Jones. 

He  was  CIm  eon  of  Maya,  or  the  general  attracting  power, 
and  married  to  Rbttt,  or  4/fhtion,  and  his  bosom  friend  is 
BuiiB3«T,  or  S/tring.  He  Is  represented  as  a  beautiftil  youth, 
sometimes  conversing  with  his  mother  and  consort  in  the 
midst  of  his  gardens  and  temples ;  sometimes  riding  by  moon- 
light on  a  parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  by  dancing  girls  or 
njmplis.  the  foremost  of  whom  bears  his  colours,  which  are  a 
JlsA  on  a  red  ground.    His  favourite  place  of  resort  is  a  large 


And  for  the  sounds  of  joy  and  mirth, 

Woe  was  heard  and  lamentation. 

Defied  tbe  Ri^ah  in  his  pride. 

Though  all  in  Heaven  and  Earth  beside 

Stood  mute  in  dolorous  expectation ; 

And,  rushing  forward  in  that  hour, 

Saved  the  Swerga  from  his  power. 

Gratefid  for  this  they  hover  nigh, 

And  bless  that  blessed  Company. 

19. 

One  God  alone,  with  wanton  eye, 

Beheld  them  in  their  Bower ; 

O  ye,  he  cried,  who  have  defied 

The  Rigah,  will  ye  mock  my  power  ? 

*Twas  Camdeo  >  riding  on  his  lory, 

*Twas  the  immortal  Youth  of  Love ; 


tract  of  country  round  Agra,  and  principally  the  plains  of 
Matra,  where  Krishim  also,  and  the  nine  Gopia,  who  are 
clearly  the  Apollo  and  Muses  of  the  Greeks,  usually  spend  the 
night  with  music  and  dance.  His  bow  of  sugar-cane  or 
flowers,  with  a  string  of  bees,  and  his^er  arrows,  each  pointed 
with  an  Indian  blossom  of  a  heating  quality,  are  allegories 
equally  new  and  beautiful. 

It  is  possible  that  the  words  Dipuc  and  Cupid,  which  have 
the  same  signification,  may  have  the  same  origin ;  since  we 
know  that  the  old  Hetrurlans,  flrom  whom  great  part  of  the 
Roman  language  and  religion  was  derived,  and  whose  system 
had  a  near  aflinity  with  that  of  the  Persians  and  Indians,  used 
to  write  their  lines  alternately  forwards  and  backwards,  as 
furrows  are  made  by  the  plough.  —  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Mahadeva  and  ParvatI  were  playing  with  dice  at  the  ancient 
game  of  Chaturanga,  when  they  disputed,  and  parted  In 
wrath  ;  the  goddess  retiring  to  the  forest  of  Gaurl,  and  the 
god  repairing  to  Cushadwip.  They  severally  performed  rigid 
acts  of  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being;  but  the  fires  which 
they  kindled  biased  so  vehemently  as  to  threaten  a  general 
conflagration.  The  Devas,  in  great  alarm,  hastened  to 
Brahma,  who  led  them  to  Mahadeva,  and  supplicated  him  to 
recall  his  consort}  but  the  wrathful  deity  only  answered. 
That  she  must  come  by  her  own  free  choice.  They  accord. 
Ingly  dispatched  Ganga,  the  river  goddess,  who  prevailed  on 
Panratl  to  return  to  him,  on  condition  that  his  love  for  her 
should  be  restored.  The  celestial  mediators  then  employed 
Cama-Deva,  who  wounded  Mahadeva  with  one  of  bis  flowery 
arrows ;  but  the  angry  divinity  reduced  him  to  ashes  with  a 
flame  (Vom  his  eye.  Parvati  soon  after  presented  herself  be< 
fore  him  In  the  form  of  a  Cirati,  or  daughter  of  a  mountaineer, 
and,  seeing  him  enamoured  of  her,  resumed  her  own  shape. 
In  the  place  where  they  were  reconciled,  a  grove  sprang  up, 
which  was  named  Camavana ;  and  the  relenting  god.  In  the 
character  of  Cameswara,  consoled  the  afllicted  Reti,  the 
widow  of  Cama,  by  assuring  her  that  she  should  rejoin  her 
husband  when  he  should  be  born  again  in  the  form  of  Prady- 
umna,  son  of  Crishna,  and  should  put  Sambara  to  death.  This 
favourable  prediction  was  in  due  time  accomplished,  and 
Pradyumna  having  sprung  to  life,  he  was  instantly  seised  by 
the  demon  Sambara,  who  placed  him  in  a  chest,  which  he 
threw  into  the  ocean  ;  but  a  large  fish,  which  had  swallowed 
the  chest,  was  caught  In  a  net,  and  carried  to  the  palace  of  a 
tyrant,  where  the  unfortunate  Reti  had  been  compelled  to  do 
menial  service.  It  was  her  lot  to  open  the  fish,  and  seeing  an 
infant  in  the  chest,  she  nursed  him  in  private,  and  educated 
him,  till  he  had  suflldent  strength  to  destroy  the  malignant 
Sambara.  He  had  before  considered  Reti  as  his  mother  | 
but  the  minds  of  them  both  lielng  irradiated,  the  prophecy  of 
Mahadeva  was  remembered,  and  the  God  of  L.ove  was  again 
united  with  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure.  —  WHford,  Asiaitc 
Researches. 
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If  men  below,  and  Gods  above, 

Sul^cct  alike,  quoth  he,  have  felt  these  darts. 

Shall  ye  alone,  of  all  in  story. 

Boast  Impenetrable  hearts  ? 

Hover  here,  my  gentle  lory. 

Gently  hover,  while  I  see 

To  whom  hath  Fate  decreed  the  glory, 

To  the  Glendoveer  or  me. 

20. 

Then  in  the  dewy  evening  sky. 

The  bird  of  gorgeous  plumery 

Poised  his  wings  and  hover'd  nigh. 

It  chanced  at  that  delightful  hour 

Kailyal  sate  before  the  Bower, 

On  the  green  bank  with  amaranth  sweet. 

Where  Ganges  warbled  at  her  feet 

Ereenia  there,  before  the  Maid, 

His  sails  of  ocean  blue  displayed ; 

And  sportive  in  her  sight. 

Moved  slowly  o'er  the  lake  with  gliding  flight ; 

Anon  with  sudden  stroke  and  strong. 

In  rapid  course  careering,  swept  along ; 

Now  shooting  downward  from  his  heavenly  height. 

Plunged  in  the  deep  below. 

Then  rising,  soar*d  again. 

And  shook  the  sparkling  waters  off  like  rain, 

And  hovering  o*er  the  silver  surface  hung. 

At  him  young  Camdeo  bent  the  bow ; 

With  living  bees  the  bow  was  strung, 

The  fatal  bow  of  sugar-cane. 

And  flowers  which  would  inflame  the  heart 

With  their  petals  barb*d  the  dart 

21. 

The  shaft,  unerringly  addrest. 

Unerring  flew,  and  smote  £reenia*s  breast. 

Ah,  Wanton  1  cried  the  Glendoveer, 

Go  aim  at  idler  hearts, 

Thy  skill  is  baffled  here ! 

A  deeper  love  I  bear  that  Maid  divine, 

A  love  that  springeth  Arom  a  higher  will, 

A  holier  power  than  thine  1 

22. 
A  second  shaft,  while  thus  Ereenia  cried, 

Had  Camdeo  aim'd  at  Kailyal's  side ; 

But  lo  I  the  Bees  which  strung  his  bow 

Broke  off,  and  took  their  flight 

To  that  sweet  Flower  of  earth  they  wing  their  way, 

Around  hor  raven  tresses  play. 

And  bun  about  her  with  delight. 

As  if  with  that  melodious  sound. 

They  strove  to  pay  their  willing  duty 

To  mortal  purity  and  beauty. 

23. 

Ah  I  Wanton !  cried  the  Glendoveer, 

No  power  hast  thou  for  mischief  here  ! 

Choose  thou  some  idler  breast. 

For  these  are  proof,  by  nobler  thoughts  possest 

Go,  to  thy  plains  of  Matra  go. 

And  string  again  thy  broken  bow  ! 

24. 
Rightly  Ereenia  spake ;  and  ill  had  thoughts 

Of  earthiy  love  beseemed  the  sanctuary 
Where  Kailyal  had  been  wafted,  that  the  Soul 


Of  her  dead  Mother  there  mig^t  streogtlMD  her. 

Feeding  her  with  the  milk  of  hcftvenly  kac. 

And  influxes  of  Heaven  imbue  her  hmt 

With  hope  and  faith,  and  bdy  tetitndr. 

Against  the  evil  day.     Here  rest  a  while 

In  peace,  O  fother  I  roark*d  for  niiseiy 

Above  all  sons  of  men  ;  O  daughter !  doam'd 

For  sufTerings  and  fbr  triab  above  all 
Of  women ; . . .  yet  both  &vour*df  both  briorrd 
By  all  good  Powers,  rat  here  a  while  In  peace. 


XL 
THE  ENCHANTRESS. 

1. 

When  Arom  the  sword  by  arm  angelic  difvca. 

Foul  Arvalan  fled  howling,  wild  In  pain. 

His  thin  essential  spirit,  rent  and  riven 

With  wounds,  united  soon  and  heaTd  again ; 

Backward  the  accuned  tum*d  hit  eye  in  fligkt 

Remindful  of  revengeful  thoughts  ewn  then. 

And  saw  where,  gliding  through  the  evcAing  Ik^ 

The  Ship  of  Heaven  sail*d  upward  tbitMigh  the  ski. 

Then  like  a  meteor,  vanish*d  from  hU  d^t 

Where  should  he  follow?  vainly  miglit  be  try 

To  trace  through  trackless  air  its  rapid  coone. 

Nor  dared  he  that  angelic  aim  deff , 
Still  sore  and  writhing  flnom  its  dreaded  fbcee. 

2. 

Should  he  the  lust  of  vengeance  lay  aside  ? 

Too  long  had  Arvalan  in  ill  been  trained ; 

Nurst  up  in  power  and  tyranny  and  pridr. 

His  soul  the  ignominious  thou^t  disdain  4L 

Or  to  his  mighty  Father  should  he  so, 

Complaining  of  defeature  twice  sa&rain*d. 

And  ask  new  powers  to  meet  the  ininimial  fee  ? . . 

Repulse  he  fiear'd  not,  but  be  fear*d  rehoke. 

And  shamed  to  tell  him  of  his  overtbivw. 

There  dwelt  a  dread  EnchantrRss  in  a  nook 

Obscure ;  old  helpmate  she  to  him  had  been. 

Lending  her  aid  in  many  a  secret  stai ; 
And  there  for  counsel  now  his  way  be  took. 

H. 

She  was  a  woman,  whoae  nnlorrly  ycotb. 

Even  like  a  cankered  rose  which  none  will  cwB. 

Had  withered  on  the  stalk ;  her  bcMt  was  full 

Of  passions  which  had  found  no  natnral 

Feelings  which  there  had  grown  but  ripc&*d 

Desires  unsatisfied,  abortive  bopr, 

Replnings  which  provoked  vlndkttv«  tbou^ . 

These  restless  elements  for  ever  wioaghc 

Fermenting  in  her  with  perpetual  stir. 

And  thus  her  spirit  to  aU  evil  mored. 

She  hated  men  because  they  loved  net  bcr. 

And  hated  women  because  they  were  lofvd 

And  thus,  in  wrath  and  hatred  and  despair* 

She  tempted  Hell  to  tempt  her;  and  f«9J^*d 

Her  body  to  the  Demons  d  the  Air, 

Wicked  and  wanton  fiends,  who  where  tbcj  vQ 

Wander  abroad,  still  seeking  to  do  Ul, 

And  take  whatever  vacant  fonn  tbey  AcmI, 

Carcase  of  man  or  beast  that  life  bath  WA, 

Foul  instrument  for  them  of  fooler 
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To  these  the  Witch  her  wretched  body  gave. 

So  they  would  wreak  her  vengeance  on  mankind ; 

She  tho9  at  once  their  mistress  and  their  slave ; 

And  they  to  do  such  service  nothing  loth, 

Obey'd  her  bidding,  slaves  and  masters  both. 

4. 

So  from  this  cursed  intercourse  she  caught 

Contagious  power  of  mischief,  and  was  taught 

Such  secrets  as  are  damnable  to  guess. 

Is  there  a  child  whose  little  lovely  ways 

Might  win  all  hearts, ...  on  whom  his  parents  gaxe 

Till  they  shed  tears  of  joy  and  tenderness? 
Oh  t  hide  him  from  that  Witch's  withering  sight ! 


t  One  of  the  vondera  of  this  country  ii  the  Jiggerkkar  (or 
lirpT-eater).  One  of  Chit  cUui  can  steal  away  the  liver  of 
another  by  looks  and  incantations.  Other  accounts  say  that, 
by  looking  at  a  person,  he  deprives  him  of  his  senses,  and 
th€n  steals  from  blm  something  resembling  the  seed  of  a 
poroegranate,  which  he  hides  in  the  calf  of  his  leg.  The  Jig- 
gerkkar throws  on  the  fire  the  grain  before  described,  which 
thereupon  spreads  to  the  slae  of  a  dish,  and  he  distributes  it 
amongst  his  fellows,  to  be  eaten :  which  ceremony  concludes 
the  life  of  the  fascinated  person.  A  Jiggerkkar  is  able  to 
commankate  his  art  to  another,  which  he  does  by  learning 
him  the  incantations  and  bj  making  him  eat  a  bit  of  the  liver, 
rake.  If  anjr  one- cut  open  the  calf  of  the  magician's  leg,  ex- 
tract the  grain,  and  give  it  to  the  afRicted  person  to  eat,  ha 
immediately  recovers.  Those  Jiggerkhan  are  mostly  women. 
It  it  said,  moreover,  that  they  can  bring  intelligence  f^om  a 
grrat  disuoce  fa)  a  short  space  of  time ;  and  if  they  are  thrown 
into  a  river,  with  a  stone  tied  to  them,  they  nevertheless  will 
not  sink.  In  order  to  deprive  any  one  of  this  wicked  power, 
they  tnud  bit  templet,  and  every  joint  in  hit  body,  cram  his 
eyes  with  salt,  suspend  him  for  forty  days  in  a  subterraneous 
ravem,  and  repeat  over  him  certain  incantations.  In  this 
•late  he  is  called  Detcke-rek.  Although,  after  having  under- 
gone this  discipline,  he  Is  not  able  to  destroy  the  liver  of  any 
one.  yet  he  retains  the  power  of  being  able  to  dlKover  another 
Jiggerkkar,  and  Is  used  for  detecting  thote  disturbers  of  man- 
kind. They  can  also  cure  many  diseases,  by  administering  a 
potion,  or  t>y  repeating  aa  IncantaUon.  Many  other  marvel- 
lous stories  are  told  of  these  people.  —  Ayeen  Ackery. 

An  Arabian  old  woman,  by  name  Meluk,  was  thrown  in 
prIsoQ,  oo  a  charge  of  having  bewitched,  or,  at  they  call  it, 
eatfti  the  heart  of  a  young  native  of  Ormui,  who  had  lately, 
frr^^m  being  a  Christian,  turned  Hahommedan.  The  cause  of 
ofliroce-wat,  that  the  young  man,  after  keeping  company  tome 
Ume  w  ith  one  of  her  daughters,  had  forsaken  her :  he  himself, 
who  was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  in  danger  of  bis  life,  was 
one  of  her  aecusers.  This  sort  of  witchcraft,  which  the  Indians 
call  eating  the  heart,  and  which  is  what  we  call  bewitching 
as  toroerert  do  by  their  venomous  and  deadly  looks,  is  not  a 
new  thing,  not  unheard  of  elsewhere;  for  many  peraont 
practised  It  formerly  in  Sclavonia,  and  the  country  of  the 
Tnballes,  aa  we  learn  tnm  Ortelius,  who  took  the  account 
from  Pliny,  who,  upon  the  report  of  Isigones,  tettifles  that 
this  species  of  enchantment  was  much  in  use  among  these 
people,  and  naay  others  whom  be  mentions,  as  it  is  at  present 
here,  especially  among  the  Arabians  who  inhabit  the  western 
coaat  of  the  Persian  gulpb,  where  this  art  is  common.  The 
way  in  which  they  do  It  is  only  by  the  eyes  and  the  mouth, 
keeping  the  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  the  person  whose  heart 
they  deiigii  to  eat,  and  pronouncing,  between  their  teeth,  1 
know  not  wl»t  diabolical  words,  by  virtue  of  which,  and 
by  the  operation  of  the  devil,  the  perton,  how  hale  and 
strong  aoever,  fallt  immediately  into  an  unknown  and  in- 
curable diaeate,  wtdch  maket  him  appear  phtbitlcal,  oontumet 
bim  Uttl«  by  little,  aad  at  last  destroyi  him.    And  thii  takes 


Oh !  hide  him  from  the  eye  of  Lorrlnite  1 

Her  look  hath  crippling  in  it,  and  her  curse 

All  plagues  which  on  mortality  can  light ; 

Death  is  his  doom  if  she  behold,. . .  or  worse,. . . 

Diseases  loathsome  and  hicurable. 
And  inward  suiferings  that  no  tongue  can  tell. 

6. 

Woe  was  to  him,  on  whom  that  eye  of  hate 

Was  bent ;  for,  certain  as  the  stroke  of  Fate, 

It  did  its  mortal  work,  nor  human  arts 

Could  save  the  unhappy  wretch,  her  chosen  prey ; 

For  gazing,  she  consumed  bis  vital  parts, 

Eating  his  very  core  of  life  away,  i 


place  fatter  or  slower  at  the  heart  Is  eaten,  at  they  lay ;  for 
these  sorcerers  can  either  eat  the  whole  or  a  part  only }  that 
is,  can  consume  It  entirely  and  at  once,  or  bit  by  bit,  as  they 
please.  The  vulgar  give  it  this  name,  because  they  believe 
that  the  devil,  acting  upon  the  imagination  of  the  witch  when 
she  mutters  her  wicked  words,  repretentt  Invisibly  to  her  the 
heart  and  entrails  of  the  patient,  taken  oat  of  his  body,  and 
makes  lier  devour  them.  In  which  these  wretches  find  so 
delightful  a  task,  that  very  often,  to  satisfy  their  appetite, 
without  any  impulse  of  resentment  or  enmity,  they  will  de- 
stroy innocent  persons,  and  even  their  nearest  relatives,  as 
there  is  a  report  that  our  prisoner  killed  one  of  her  own 
daughters  In  this  manner. 

This  was  confirmed  to  me  by  a  similar  ttory,  which  I  heard 
at  Ispahan,  fhmi  the  mouth  of  P.  Sebattian  de  Jesus,  a  Por- 
togueie  Augustinian,  a  man  to  be  believed,  and  of  singular 
virtue,  who  was  prior  of  their  convent  when  I  departed.  Ha 
assured  me  that,  in  one  of  the  places  dependent  upon  Portu- 
gal, OQ  the  confines  of  Arabia  Felix,  I  know  not  whether  it 
was  at  Mascate  or  at  Ormus,  an  Arab  having  been  taken  up 
for  a  similar  crime,  and  convicted  of  it,  for  he  confessed  the 
fact,  the  captain,  or  governor  of  the  place,  who  was  a  Portu- 
guese, that  he  might  better  understand  the  truth  of  these 
black  and  devilish  actions,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  In  this 
country,  made  the  sorcerer  be  brought  before  him  before  be 
was  led  to  his  punishment,  and  asked  him.  If  he  could  eat  the 
inside  of  a  cucumber  without  opening  It,  as  well  as  the  heart 
of  a  man.  The  sorcerer  said  yet ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  it, 
a  cucumber  was  brought :  he  looked  at  it,  never  touching  it, 
tteadily  for  tome  time,  with  hit  utual  enchantmenta,  and 
then  told  the  captain  he  had  eaten  the  whole  Inside ;  and  ac- 
cordingly when  it  was  opened,  nothing  was  found  but  the 
rind.  This  is  not  impossible ;  for  the  devil,  of  whom  they 
make  use  in  these  operations,  havtaig,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
greater  power  than  all  inferior  creatures,  can,  with  God's 
permittion,  produce  these  effects,  and  othert  more  marvellout. 

The  same  fisther  told  me,  that  one  of  thete  torcerers,  whe- 
ther  it  wat  the  tame  or  not  I  do  not  know,  having  been 
taken  for  a  similar  offence,  wat  asked  if  he  could  eat  the 
heart  of  the  Portuguese  captain,  and  he  replied  no ;  for  the 
Franks  had  a  certain  thing  upon  the  breast,  which  covered 
them  like  a  cuirass,  and  wat  to  impenetrable,  tliat  it  wat 
proof  againtt  all  hit  charmt.  Thit  can  be  nothing  elte  but 
the  virtue  of  baptltm,  the  armour  of  the  faith,  and  tlie  privl- 
leget  of  the  sont  of  the  church,  againtt  which  the  gatet  of 
hell  cannot  prevail. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  flrtt  tubject  t— Thit  witch  of 
Combru  made  tome  difflculty  at  flrtt  to  confett  her  guilt ;  but 
teeing  bertelf  pretsed  with  thrcatt  of  death,  and  being  led,  in 
fact,  to  the  public  tqoare,  where  I  taw  bar  with  the  tick  young 
man,  the  said,  that  though  the  had  not  been  tlie  cause  of  hit 
complaint,  perhapt  the  could  cure  It,  if  they  would  let  her  re- 
main alone  with  blm,  in  bit  hoote  without  interruption ;  by 
which  the  tacitly  oonfested  ber  witchcraft  t  for  It  it  held  ear* 
tain  in  thete  countriet,  that  these  wicked  women  can  remove 
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The  wine  which  flrom  yon  wounded  palm  on  high 

Fills  yonder  gourd,  as  slowly  it  distils. 

Grows  sour  at  once  if  Lorrinite  pass  by. 

The  deadliest  worm  firom  which  all  creatures  fly 

Fled  from  the  deadlier  venom  of  her  eye ; 

The  babe  unborn,  within  its  mother's  womb. 

Started  and  trembled  when  the  Witch  came  nigh  ; 

And  in  the  silent  chambers  of  the  tomb. 

Death  shudder'd  her  unholy  tread  to  hear. 

And  from  the  dry  and  mouldering  bones  did  fear 

Force  a  cold  sweat,  when  Lorrinite  was  near. 

6. 

Power  made  her  haughty :  by  ambition  fired. 

Ere  long  to  mightier  mischiefs  she  aspired. 

The  Calls ',  who  o'er  Cities  rule  unseen. 

Each  in  her  own  domain  a  Demon  Queen, 

And  there  adored  with  blood  and  human  life,  , 

They  knew  her,  and  in  their  accurst  employ 

She  stirrM  up  neighbouring  states  to  mortal  strife. 

Sani,  the  dreadful  God,  who  rides  abroad 

Upon  the  King  of  the  Ravens «,  to  destroy 

The  offending  sons  of  men,  when  his  four  hands 

Were  weary  with  their  toil,  would  let  her  do 

His  work  of  vengeance  upon  guilty  lands ; 

And  Lorrinite,  at  his  commandment,  knew 

When  the  ripe  earthquake  should  be  loosed,  and  where 

To  point  its  course.     And  in  the  banefUl  air 

The  pregnant  seeds  of  death  he  bade  her  strew, 

All  deadly  plagues  and  pestilence  to  brew. 

The  Locusts  were  her  army,  and  their  bands, 

Where'er  she  tum'd  her  skinny  finger,  flew. 

The  floods  in  ruin  roll'd  at  her  comnumds ; 

And  when,  in  time  of  drought,  the  husbandman 

Beheld  the  gathered  rain  about  to  hM, 

Her  breath  would  drive  it  to  the  desert  sands. 

While  in  the  marshes'  parch'd  and  gaping  soil 


the  malady  which  they  have  caused,  if  it  be  not  come  to  the 
iMt  extremity.  And  of  many  remedies  which  they  use  to  re- 
store health  to  the  suflferers,  there  is  one  very  extraordinary, 
which  is,  that  the  witch  casts  something  out  of  her  mouth, 
like  the  grain  or  a  pomegranate,  which  is  beliered  to  be  a 
part  of  the  heart  she  had  eaten.  The  patient  picks  it  up  im- 
mediately, as  part  of  his  own  Intestines,  and  greedily  swallows 
Ic ;  and  by  this  means,  as  if  his  heart  was  replaced  In  his 
body,  be  reooTers  by  degrees  his  health.  I  dare  not  assure 
you  of  these  things  as  certainly  true,  not  having  myself  seen 
them,  surpassing  as  they  do  the  course  of  nature,  if  they  are 
■s  is  said,  it  can  be  only  in  appearance,  by  the  illusions  of  the 
devil;  and  if  the  afflicted  recover  actually  their  health,  it  Is 
because  the  same  devil  ceases  to  torment  them.  Without 
dwelling  longer  upon  these  curious  speculations, — the  witch 
having  given  hopes  that  she  would  cure  the  patient,  the 
offlcers  promised  that  she  should  receive  no  iiOury,  and  they 
were  t>oth  sent  home ;  but  an  archer  was  s^  over  her  as  a 

guard,  that  she  might  not  escape JPieiro  Delia  yaUr. 

1  The  Calls  and  Pandaris  are  the  Protectresses  of  cities  ; 
each  city  has  its  own.  They  address  prayers  to  these  tutelary 
divinities,  and  build  temples  to  them,  oflfering  to  them  blood 
in  sacrlllee,  and  sometimes  human  victims.  These  objects  of 
worship  are  not  Immortal,  and  they  take  their  name  from  the 
dty  over  which  they  preside,  or  tpom  the  form  in  which  they 
are  represented.  They  are  commonly  framed  of  a  gigantic 
stature,  having  sereral  arms,  and  the  bead  surrounded  with 
flames ;  several  fierce  animals  are  also  placed  under  their 
feet— Sowfral. 


The  rice-roots  by  the  searching  Sun  wcr  dried. 

And  in  lean  groiqw,  assembled  at  the  side 

Of  the  empty  tank,  the  cattle  dropt  and  died; 

And  Famine,  at  her  bidding,  wasted  wide 

The  wretched  land,  till,  in  the  putiUc  way. 

Promiscuous  where  the  dead  and  dying  lay. 

Dogs  fed  on  human  booes  in  the  open  Uight  oC  dsv. 

7. 

Her  secret  cell  the  aocnrBed  Arvafao, 

In  quest  of  vengeance  sought,  and  thus 

Mighty  mother  t  mother  wise  I 

Revenge  me  on  my  enemica. 

LoaaixiTi. 

Comest  thou,  son,  for  aid  to  me  * 

Tell  me  who  have  figured  thee. 

Where  they  are,  and  who  Uiry  be : 

Of  the  Earth,  or  of  the  Sea, 

Or  of  the  aerial  company  ? 

Earth,  nor  Sea,  nor  Air  fe  ftet 

From  the  powers  who  wait  oo  me. 

And  my  tremendous  witchery. 

AEVALAX. 

She  for  whom  so  ill  I  sped, 
Mliom  my  Father  deemeth  dead. 

Lives,  for  Marriataly*s  aid 

From  the  water  saved  the  Maid. 

In  hatred  I  desire  her  stilU 

And  in  revenge  would  have  my  wiH 

A  Deveta  with  wings  of  blue, 

And  sword  whose  edge  even  now  I  roe. 

In  a  Ship  of  Heaven  on  high, ' 

Pilots  her  along  the  iky. 

M'bere  they  voyage  thou  canst  tell. 

Mistress  of  the  mighty  qielL 


*  Midor  Moor  has  a  curious  remark  upon  thb  ael^eet-— 
**  Sanl  being  among  the  astrologers  of  India,  as  wM  m  «  - 
their  sapient  brethren  of  Europe,  a  planet  of  aalv^^ 
aspects,  the  ill-omened  raven  may  be  dccoied  a  fit  ra4» «« 
such  a  dreaded  being.    But  this  Is  not.  I  think,  a  mft^ »« 
reason  for  the  conspicuous  Introductkn  of  tfae  ravtn  )»•  t" 
mythological  machinery  of  the  Hindu  system,  m  aecwnx  « 
connected,  and  so  complete  in  all  its  parta ;  akkemt  '>* 
investigations  that  it  bath  hitherto  undetgofie  haw  wt  i<^? 
developed  or  reached  such  points  of  perfectiesi.    Kov  ta  m 
ask  the  reason,  why,  both  In  England  and  ta  India,  tibt  tvn* 
is  so  rare  a  bird.    It  breeds  every  year,  Hke  Che  crov. «.»  • 
much  longer  lived  ;  and  while  the  latter  Mid  aboaaii  rt^ 
where,  to  a  degree  bordering  oo  nulsaace,  a  pdir  ef  rtr^ 
for  they  are  seldom  seen  singly  or  in  trioe.  are  eearcriy  <« 
duplicated  in  any  place.    Perhaps  take  s^»^g«fi<  «r  !r  • 
over,  two  pair  of  rarens  will  not  be  (bond,  oa  aa  Bv«ni* 
the  extent  of  five  hundred  or  a  thonaand  acre*.    I  kae*  * « 
for  1  write  where  I  have  no  access  to  books,  tfoar  aasv*.  •> 
have  sought  the  theory  of  this ;  or  whether  II  m^  he««  &*^ 
occurred  to  me,  which  It  did  while  contempUdiv  the  A«wS'' 
and  attributes  of  Sanl,  that  the  raven  dcrtroys  lu  yeuaf  >  ^ 
if  this  notion  be  well  founded,  and  on  ao  other  cna  t . 
for  the  rareness  of  the  annual  breeding  loar-hTvd  i 
shall  at  once  see  the  propriety  of  symboUakig  It  wAk  Ser  jr 
or  Krooos,  or  Time,  devouring  or  deatrey^  Us  mn  ^ 
spring.**  ~  Jiroor*s  Hmdm  Pmmiktm^  p.  311. 

"  It  Is  remarked  by  NatoraUsta,  that  youi«  laieas  ar»  *^ 
saken  before  they  are  fledged ;  aad  therefore  ih^  « *-■' 
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At  this  the  WItcli,  through  shrlveird  lips  and  thin, 

Sent  forth  a  sound  half-whistle  and  half-hiss. 

Two  winged  Hands  came  In, 

Armless  and  hodUess, 

Bearing  a  glohe  of  liquid  crystal,  set 

In  frame  as  diamond  bright,  yet  black  as  Jet 

A  thousand  eyes  were  quench*d  in  endless  night 

To  form  that  magic  globe  i ;  for  Lorrinite 

Had,  ftom  their  sockets,  drawn  the  liquid  sight. 

And  kneaded  it,  with  re-creating  skill. 

Into  this  organ  of  her  mighty  will. 

Look  in  yonder  orb^  she  cried, 

Tell  me  what  is  there  descried. 

9. 

AKTALAK* 

A  mountain  top,  in  clouds  of  light 

Enveloped  rises  on  my  sight ; 

Thence  a  cataract  rushes  down, 

Httog  with  many  a  rainbow  crown  ; 

light  and  clouds  conceal  its  head ; 

Below,  a  silver  Lake  is  spread ; 

Upon  its  shores  a  Bower  I  see, 

Fit  home  for  blessed  company. 

See  they  come  forward, . .  one,  two,  three, . . 

The  last  a  Maiden, ...  it  is  she ! 

The  foremost  shakes  his  wings  of  blue, 

*Tis  he  whose  sword  even  yet  I  rue  ; 

And  in  that  other  one  I  know 

The  visage  of  my  deadliest  foe. 

Mother,  let  thy  magic  might 

Arm  roe  for  the  mortal  ilght ; 

Helm  and  shield  and  mail  afford. 

Proof  against  his  dreaded  sword. 

Then  will  I  invade  their  seat. 

Then  shall  vengean<;e  be  complete. 


ttarre.  If  Prorldence  had  not  appointed  that  the  icrapi  of  raw 
meat  dropt  round  the  nest  should  engender  maggota  and 
vorat  which  letTe  to  support  them  till  they  are  in  a  condition 
to  rove  for  food.  And  thus  it  is  He  feedeth  the  ravens.'* — 
From  am  old  Magaxtmt. 

I  A  similar  Invention  occurs  In  Dr.  Beaumont's  Psyche,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  poems  in  our  language.  I  am  far 
from  claiming  any  merit  for  such  Inventions,  which  no  man 
ran  vaSoe  more  cheaply, — but,  such  as  It  Is,  I  am  not  beholden 
UtT  it  to  this  forgotten  writer,  whose, strange,  long,  but  by  no 
means  uninteresting  work  1  had  never  read  till  after  two  edl- 
tloos  of  Kehaaia  were  printed :  — 


A  stately  mirror's  all-enameird  case 
The  second  was ;  no  crystal  ever  yet 

Smiled  with  such  pureness :  never  ladies'  glass 
Its  owner  flatter'd  with  so  smooth  a  cheat. 

Nor  eould  Narcissus*  fount  with  such  delight 

Into  his  fair  destruction  him  invite. 

For  He  in  that  and  self-love  being  drown*d, 
Agraor  from  bim  pluck'd  his  doting  eyes, 

And,  shttOcd  in  her  fragments,  having  found 
Old  Jcxebers.  he  stole  the  dog's  due  prise. 

Goliath's  staring  basins  too  he  got, 

1i?hich  he  with  Pharaoh's  all  together  put. 

Bat  not  content  with  these,  (fora  Phaethon, 
From  Joab,  leanu,  Neboehadnessar, 

From  Philip  and  bis  world-devouring  son. 
From  SyDa,  Calaline,  Tally,  Pompey,  Casar. 


10. 

LoaaiMrrz. 

Spirits  who  obey  my  will. 
Hear  him,  and  his  wish  fulfil  I 

So  spake  the  mighty  Witch,  nor  fiuther  spell 

Needed ;  anon  a  sound,  like  smothered  thimder. 

Was  heard,  slow  rolling  under ; 

The  solid  pavement  of  the  cell 

Quaked,  heaved,  and  cleft  launder. 

And  at  the  feet  of  Arvalan  display'd. 

Helmet  and  mail,  and  shield  and  scymitar,  wer«  laid. 

11. 

The  Asuras,  often  put  to  iUght 

And  scatter'd  in  the  fields  of  light 

By  their  foes'  celestial  might. 

Forged  this  enchanted  armour  for  the  fight 

'Mid  fires  intense  did  they  anneal, 

In  mountain  furnaces,  the  quivering  steel, 

Till,  trembling  through  each  deepening  hue, 

It  settled  in  a  midnight  blue  ; 

Last  they  cast  it,  to  aslake, 

In  the  penal  icy  lake. 

Then  ^hey  consign*d  it  to  the  Giant  brood  ; 

And  while  they  forged  the  impenetrable  arms. 

The  Evil  Powers,  to  ovenee  them,  stood. 

And  there  imbued 

The  work  of  Oiant  strength  with  magic  charms. 

Foul  Arvalan,  with  joy,  survey'd 

The  crescent  sabre's  cloudy  blade. 

With  deeper  joy  the  impervious  mail. 

The  shield  and  helmet  of  avaiL 

Soon  did  he  himself  array, 

And  bade  her  speed  him  on  his  way. 


From  Herod,  Cleopatra,  and  Sejanus, 
From  Agrippina  and  Domltlanus, 

And  many  surly  stoics,  theirs  he  pull'd  ; 

Whose  proudest  humours  having  drained  out. 
He  blended  in  a  large  and  polish'd  mould  ; 

Which  up  he  flll'd  with  what  from  Heaven  he  brought. 
In  extract  of  those  looks  of  Lucifer, 
In  which  against  his  God  he  breathed  war. 

Ilini  to  the  North,  that  glassy  kingdom,  where 

Establlsh'd  frost  and  ice  for  ever  reign. 
He  sped  his  course,  and  meeting  Boreas  there, 

Pray'd  him  his  liquid  mixture  to  restrain. 
When  lo  I  as  Boreas  oped  his  mouth  and  blew 
For  his  command,  the  slime  all  solid  grew. 

Thus  was  the  mirror  forged,  and  containM 

The  vigour  of  those  self-admiring  eyes 
Agenor's  witchcraft  into  It  had  straln'd ; 

A  dangerous  Juncture  of  proud  fallacies ; 
Whose  fair  looks  so  enamour'd  htm,  that  he 
Thrice  having  kiss'd  it,  named  It  Philanty. 

Inehanled  Psyche  ravtsh'd  was  to  see 

The  Glass  herself  upon  herself  reflect 
With  trebled  maiesty.    The  sun.  when  be 

Is  by  Aaroim's  roseate  Angers  deckt. 
Views  not  his  repercussed  self  so  fair 
Upon  the  eastern  main,  as  she  did  here. 
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12. 

Then  she  led  him  to  the  den. 

Where  her  chariot,  night  and  day, 

Stood  hamessM  ready  for  the  way. 

Two  Dragons,  yoked  In  adamant,  convey 

The  magic  car ;  from  either  coUar  sprung 

An  adamantine  ril^  which  met  In  air, 

0*er-arch*d,  and  crost  and  bent  diverging  there. 

And  firmly  In  its  arc  upbore, 

Upon  their  brazen  necks,  the  seat  of  power. 

Arvalan  mounts  the  car,  and  In  his  hand 

Receives  the  magic  reins  from  Lorrinlte ; 

The  dragons,  long  obedient  to  command, 

Their  ample  sails  expand ; 

Like  steeds  well-broken  to  fair  lady's  hand. 

They  feel  the  reins  of  might. 
And  up  the  northern  sky  begin  their  flight 

13. 

Son  of  the  Wicked,  doth  thy  soul  delight 

To  think  Its  hour  of  vengeance  now  Is  nigh  ? 

liO  1  where  the  far-off  light 

Of  Indra's  palace  flashes  on  his  sight, 

And  Meru's  heavenly  summit  shines  on  high. 

With  clouds  of  glory  bright. 

Amid  the  dark-blue  sky. 

Already,  in  his  hope,  doth  he  espy. 

Himself  secure  In  mail  of  tenfold  charms, 

Ereenla  writhing  fh>m  the  magic  bUde, 

The  Father  sent  to  bear  his  Curse, . .  the  Maid 

Besisting  vainly  In  his  impious  arms. 

14. 

Ah,  Shiner !  whose  anticipating  soul 

Incurs  the  guilt  even  when  the  crime  is  spared  I 

Joyous  toward  Meru*s  summit  on  he  fared. 

While  the  twin  Dragons,  rising  as  he  guides. 

With  steady  flight,  steer  northward  for  the  pole. 

Anon,  with  irresistible  controul. 
Force  mightier  far  than  his  arrests  their  course ; 
It  wrought  as  though  a  Power  unseen  had  caught 

Their  adamantine  yokes  to  drag  them  on. 

Straight  on  they  bend  their  way,  and  now,  in  vain, 

Upward  doth  Arvalan  direct  the  rein  ;     « 

The  rein  of  magic  might  avails  no  more. 

Bootless  its  strength  against  that  unseen  Power 

That  In  their  mid  career, 

Hath  seized  the  Chariot  and  the  Charioteer. 

With  hands  resisting,  and  down -pressing  feet 

Upon  their  hold  insisting. 

He  struggles  to  maintain  his  difficult  seat. 

Seeking  In  vain  with  that  strange  Power  to  vie. 

Their  doubled  speed  the  affrighted  Dragons  try. 

Forced  in  a  stream  from  whence  was  no  retreat, 

Strong  as  they  are,  behold  them  whirVd  along, 

Headlong,  with  useless  pennons,  through  the  sky. 

15. 
What  Power  was  that,  which,  with  resistless  might, 

Foll*d  the  (fread  magic  thus  of  Lorrinite  ? 

*Twa8  all-commanding  Nature . .  They  were  here 

Within  the  sphere  of  the  adamantine  rocks 

Which  gird  Mount  Meru  round,  as  far  below 

That  heavenly  height  where  Ganges  hath  Its  birth 

Involved  In  clouds  and  light. 

So  far  above  Its  roots  of  Ice  and  snow. 


16. 

On . .  on  they  roll . .  rapt  headlong  they  roU  od;  . . 
The  lost  canoe,  less  rapidly  than  this, 
Down  the  precipitous  stream  is  wkiri'd  akm 
To  the  brink  of  Niagara*s  dreiKi  abyw. 
On . .  on  they  roll,  and  now,  with  ahiveriog  shock. 
Are  dash'd  against  the  rock  that  girds  the  Pok. 
Down  ftam  his  shatter'd  mall  the  unhappy  S>al 
Is  dropt, . .  ten  thousand  thousand  fttboms  dovn, . . . 
Till  in  an  ice-rift,  *mld  the  eternal  snow. 
Foul  Arvalan  is  stopt.     There  let  hun  ho«i 
Groan  there, .  .  and  there  with  unavailing  moan, 
For  aid  on  his  Almighty  Father  caU. 

17. 

All  human  sounds  are  lort 

Amid  those  deserts  of  perpetual  fhxt, 

Old  Winter's  drear  domain. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  living  Worid, 

Beyond  Keharoa's  reign. 

Of  utterance  and  of  motion  soon  benlt 

Frozen  to  the  ice-rock,  there  behold  htis  lie. 

Only  the  painful  sense  of  Being  left 

A  Spirit  who  must  feel,  and  cannot  dir. 

Bleaching  and  bare  beneath  the  polar  sky. 


xn. 

THE  SACRIFICE  COMPLETED. 

1. 
O  Ts  who,  by  the  Lake 
On  Meru  Mount  partake 
The  joys  which  Heaven  hath  destined  for  the  tueA. 
Swift  swift,  the  moments  fly. 
The  silent  hours  go  by. 
And  ye  roust  leave  your  dear  abode  ef  znL 
O  wretched  Man,  prepare 
Again  thy  Curse  to  bear  ! 
Prepare,  O  wretched  Maid,  for  ferther  wor ! 
The  fatal  hour  draws  near. 
When  Indra's  heavenly  <phere 
Must  own  the  Tyrant  of  the  World  htkm. 
To-day  the  hundredth  Steed, 
At  Seeva's  shrine  must  bleed. 
The  dreadful  sacrifice  Is  toXL  to-day : 
Nor  man  nor  God  hath  power. 
At  this  momentous  hour. 
Again  to  save  the  Swerm  from  hb  swiy. 
Fresh  woes,  O  Maid  divine. 
Fresh  trials  must  be  thine : 
And  what  must  thou,  Ladurlad,  yet  cndaif ! 
But  let  your  hearts  be  stroofr 
And  rise  against  all  wrong. 
For  Providence  is  just  and  virtue  is  secuie. 

2. 

They,  little  deeming  that  the  flital  dar 

Was  come,  beheld  where  through  the  momixu  »&} 

A  Ship  of  Heaven  drew  nigh. 

Onward  they  watch  it  steer  its  steady  ffighl ; 

Till  wondering,  they  espy 

Old  Casyapa,  the  Sire  of  Gods,  aUght 
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But  when  Ereenla  saw  the  Sire  appear. 

At  that  unwonted  and  unwelcome  sight 

His  heart  received  a  sudden  shock  of  fear : 

Thf  presence  doth  its  doleful  tidings  tell, 

0  Father !  cried  the  startled  Olendoveer, 
The  dreadfU  hour  is  near !  I  know  it  well  I 
Not  tor  less  Import  would  the  Sire  of  Gods 

Fonake  his  ancient  and  august  abodes. 

3. 

Even  so,  serene  the  immortal  Sire  replies ; 

Soon  like  an  earthquake  will  ye  feel  the  blow 

Which  consummates  the  mighty  sacrifice : 

And  this  World,  and  its  Heaven,  and  all  therein. 

Are  then  Kehania*s.     To  the  second  ring 

Of  these  seven  Spheres,  the  Swerga-King, 

Even  now,  prepares  for  flight. 

Beyond  the  circle  of  the  conquered  world. 

Beyond  the  Riuah's  might 

Ocean*  that  clips  this  Inmost  of  the  Spheres, 

And  gilds  it  round  with  everlasting  roar, 

Set  like  a  gem  appears 

Within  that  bending  shore. 

Thither  fly  all  the  Sons  of  heavenly  race : 

1  too  forsake  mine  ancient  dwelling-place. 
And  now,  O  Child  and  Father,  ye  must  go: 

Take  up  the  burthen  of  your  woe. 

And  wander  once  again  below. 

With  patient  heart  hold  onward  to  the  end, . . . 

Be  true  unto  yourselves^  and  bear  in  mind 

That  every  God  is  stiU  the  good  Man's  friend ; 

And  when  the  Wicked  have  their  day  assign'd. 

Then  they  who  suffer  bravely  save  mankind. 

4. 

Oh  ten  me,  cried  Ereenia,  for  from  thee 
Nought  can  be  hidden,  when  the  end  will  be ! 

Seek  not  to  know,  old  Casyapa  replied. 

What  pleascth  Heaven  to  hide. 

Dark  is  the  abyss  of  Time, 

But  light  enough  to  guide  your  steps  is  given ; 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 

Turn  never  from  the  way  of  truth  aside. 

And  leave  the  event,  in  holy  hope,  to  Heaven. 

The  moment  Is  at  hand,  no  more  delay. 

Ascend  the  etherlal  bark,  and  go  your  way; 

And  Te,  of  heavenly  nature,  follow  me. 

6. 
The  will  of  Heaven  be  done,  Ladurlad  cried, 

Nor  more  the  man  replied ; 
But  placed  his  daughter  in  the  etherial  bark, 

Then  took  his  seat  beside. 

1  The  piwgr  In  which  Mena  nborts  a  wltneu  to  speak 
the  troth  is  ooe  of  the  few  lubUme  onei  In  bis  Institutes. 
**  The  sool  itsdf  is  Its  own  wltneu ;  the  soul  itself  Is  Its  own 
refuge  ;  oflhttd  not  thy  eonscious  soul,  the  supreme  Internal 
witness  of  men  I . .  The  sloful  hare  said  tn  their  hearts,  none 
•ee  OS.  Tet,  the  gods  distinctly  see  them,  and  so  does  the 
sftfrlt  within  their  breasts. . .  The  guardian  deities  of  the  flr- 
mament,  of  the  earth,  of  the  waters,  of  the  human  heart,  of 
the  moon,  of  the  sun,  and  of  fire,  of  punishment  after  death, 
of  the  winds,  of  nights,  of  both  twillghu,  and  of  justice,  per- 
fectly  know  the  state  of  all  spirits  clothed  with  bodies. .  .  O 
Mead  to  virtue  1  that  sapreme  Spirit,  wkicA  Ukm  beUevesi 


There  was  no  word  at  parting,  no  adieu. 

Down  from  that  empyreal  height  they  flew: 

One  groan  Ladurlad  breathed,  yet  utter*d  not. 

When,  to  his  heart  and  bndn. 

The  flery  Curse  again  like  lightning  shot 

And  now  on  earth  the  Sire  and  Child  alight. 

Up  soared  the  Ship  of  Heaven,  and  sail'd  away  from 

sight 

6. 

O  ye  immortal  Bowers, 

Where  hitherto  the  Hours 

Have  led  their  dance  of  happiness  for  aye, 

With  what  a  sense  of  woe 

Do  ye  expect  the  blow, 

And  see  your  heavenly  dwellers  driven  away ! 

Lo !  where  the  aunnay-birds^  of  graceful  mien. 

Whose  milk-white  forms  were  seen. 

Lovely  as  Nymphs,  your  ancient  trees  between. 

And  by  your  silent  springs, 

With  melancholy  cry 

Now  spread  unwilling  wings ; 

Their  stately  necks  reluctant  they  protend. 

And  through  the  sullen  sky. 

To  other  worlds,  their  mournful  progress  bend. 

7. 

The  affrighted  gales  to-day 

0*er  their  beloved  streams  no  longer  play. 

The  streams  of  Paradise  have  ceased  to  flow; 

The  FouQtain-Tree  withholds  its  diamond  shower. 

In  this  portentous  hour, . . . 

This  dolorous  hour, . . .  this  universal  woe. 

Where  is  the  Palace,  whose  far-flashing  beams. 

With  streaks  and  streams  of  ever- varying  light, 

Brighten'd  the  polar  night 

Around  the  froxen  North's  extremest  shore  ? 

Gone  like  a  morning  rainbow, . . .  like  a  dream, . . . 

A  star  that  shoots  and  falls,  and  then  is  seen  no  more. 

8. 

Now !  now ! . . .  Before  the  Golden  Pahices, 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  inevitable  hour. 

The  fatal  blow  is  given. 

That  over  Earth  and  Heaven 

Confirms  the  Almighty  R^gah  in  his  power. 

All  evil  Spirits  then. 

That  roam  the  World  about. 

Or  wander  through  the  sky, 

Set  up  a  joyful  shout 

The  Asuras  and  the  Giants  Join  the  cry; 

The  damn'd  in  Padalon  acclaim 

Their  hoped  Deliverer's  name ; 

Heaven  trembles  with  the  thunder-drowning  sound ; 

one  ami  the  tame  with  t^teff,  resides  in  thy  bosom  perpetu- 
ally, and  is  an  alUknowlng  inspector  of  thy  goodness  or  of  thy 
wickedness.  If  thou  beest  not  at  varlanee,  by  speaking  Cslsely, 
with  Yama,  the  subdnerof  all,w1th  Valvaswata  the  punlsber. 
with  that  great  Dlrlnlty  who  dwells  Intfay  breast,— go  not 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  river  Ganga,  nor  to  the  plains  of  Cunt, 
for  thou  hast  no  need  of  expiation."— Ch.  vHl.  pp.  84,86,  ML 
91,93. 

*  The  Annnays  act  a  considerable  part  in  tlie  history  of  the 
Nella  Ra}ah,  an  amusing  romance,  for  a  translation  of  which 
we  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Klndenley.  They  are  milk-white, 
and  remarkable  for  the  graoefuloess  of  their  walk. 
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Back  starts  affHghted  Ocean  fh>m  the  shore. 
And  the  adamantine,  vaults  and  braxen  floor 

Of  Hell  are  shaken  with  the  roar. 

Up  rose  the  Ri^ah  through  the  conquer'd  sky. 

To  seixe  the  Swerga  for  his  proud  abode ; 

Myriads  of  evil  Genii  round  him  fly, 

As  royally  on  wings  of  winds  he  rode, 

And  scaled  high  Heaven,  triumphant  like  a  God. 


xnL 

THE  BETREAT. 


1. 

AaouND  her  Father's  neck  the  Maiden  lock'd 

Her  arms,  when  that  portentous  blow  was  given ; 

Clinging  to  him  she  heard  the  dread  uproar. 

And  felt  the  shuddering  shock  which  ran  through 

Heaven ; 

Earth  underneath  them  rock'd, 

Her  strong  foundations  heaving  in  commotion. 

Such  as  wild  winds  upraise  in  raving  Ocean, 

As  though  the  solid  base  were  rent  asunder. 

And  lo  i  where,  storming  the  astonish'd  sky, 

Kehama  and  his  evil  host  ascend  ! 

Before  them  rolls  the  thunder. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  lightnings  round  them  fly. 

Upward  the  lengthening  pageantries  aspire. 
Leaving  firom  Earth  to  Heaven  a  widening  wake  of  fire. 

2. 

When  the  wild  uproar  was  at  length  allay'd. 

And  Earth  recovering  fh>m  the  shock  was  still. 

Thus  to  her  father  spake  the  imploring  Maid : 

Oh !  by  the  love  which  we  so  long  have  borne 

Each  other,  and  we  ne*er  shall  cease  to  bear, . . . 

Oh !  by  the  suiTerings  we  have  shared, 

And  must  not  cease  to  share, . . 

One  boon  I  supplicate  in  this  dread  hour. 

One  consolation  in  this  hour  of  woe  I 

Father,  thou  hast  it  in  thy  power. 

Thou  wilt  not.  Father,  sure  refuse  me  now 

The  only  comfort  my  poor  heart  can  know. 

3. 
O  dearest,  dearest  Kailyal  I  with  a  smile 
Of  tenderness  and  anguish,  he  replied, 

t  The  BHrgkui,  or  Banian,  often  meaiuret  from  twentf -four 
to  thirty  feet  In  girth.  It  is  distinguished  firom  every  other 
tree  hitherto  known,  bj  the  very  peculiar  circumstance  of 
throwing  out  roou  f^om  all  its  branches.  These,  being  pen- 
dent and  perfectly  lax,  in  time  reach  the  ground,  which  they 
penetrate,  and  ultimately  become  substantial  props  to  the  very 
massy  horiiontal  boughs,  which,  but  for  such  a  support,  must 
either  be  stopt  in  their  growth,  or  give  way  from  their  own 
weight.  Bfajny  of  these  quondam  roots,  changing  their  out- 
ward appearance  (h>m  a  brown  rough  rind  to  a  regular  bark, 
not  unlilie  that  of  the  beech,  increase  to  a  great  diameter. 
They  may  be  often  seen  from  four  to  Ave  feet  In  circumfe- 
rence, and  In  a  true  perpendicular  line.  An  observer,  ignorant 
of  their  nature,  might  think  tium  artieclal,  and  that  they 
had  been  placed  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  boughs 
In  which  they  originated.  They  proceed  tnm  all  the 
branches  Indiscriminately,  whether  near  or  Ikr  removed  from 


0  best  beloved,  and  to  be  loved  the  best. 
Best  worthy,. .  set  thy  duteous  heart  at  xrsL 

1  know  thy  wish,  and  let  what  will  betide, 
Ne'er  will  I  leave  thee  wilfully  asain. 

My  soul  is  strengthen'd  to  endure  It9  pain ; 

Be  thou  in  all  my  wanderings,  still  my  guUr ; 

Be  thou,  in  all  my  sulierings,  at  my  Me. 

4. 

The  Maiden,  at  those  welcome  words,  impmt 

A  passionate  kiss  upon  her  father^s  cheek ! 

They  look*d  around  them  then  as  if  to  «r^ 

Where  they  should  turn.  North,  South,  or  Ease  c^ 

West, 

Wherever  to  their  vagrant  feet  seem'd  best. 

But,  turning  from  the  view  her  mournful  eyes, 

Oh,  whither  should  we  wander,  Kailyal  cries 

Or  wherefore  seek  in  vain  a  place  oi  rest  ? 

Have  we  not  here  the  Earth  beneath  our  tread 

Heaven  overhead, 

A  brook  that  winds  through  this  sequestered  glade. 

And  yonder  woods,  to  yield  us  fruit  and  shade  ? 

The  little  all  our  wants  require  i^  ni^rh  ; 

Hope  we  have  none ; . .  why  travel  on  in  fear  ? 

We  cannot  fly  from  Fate,  and  Fate  will  find  us  here. 

5. 

'Twas  a  fUr  scene  wherein  they  stood, 

A  green  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wuud. 

And  in  the  midst  an  aged  Banian  grew.  ■ 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 

That  venerable  tree. 

For  o'er  the  lawn,  irregiilarly  spread. 

Fifty  straight  columns  propt  its  lofty  bead  ; 

And  many  a  long  depending  shoot. 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root. 

Straight  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  tbe  grocnl 

Some  on  the  lower  boughs  which  crotst  their  wt}\ 

Fixing  their  bearded  fibres,  round  and  roond. 

With  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion  wotm<l ; 

Some  to  the  passing  wind  at  times,  with  swiy 

Of  gentle  motion  swung ; 

Others  of  younger  growth,  unmoved,  wvn  himf 

Like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern's  fretted  tkeurh: . 

Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight, 

Nor  weeds  nor  briars  deform'd  the  natural  fiair« 

And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bower'd  it  v\t 

Came  gleams  of  chequer'd  light. 

So  like  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 

A  pious  heart's  fint  impulse  would  be  pnycr. 

the  ground.    They  appear  like  new  swafas,  sodi  as  «r»  n  <:» 
on  board  ships ;  however,  few  reach  suficiently  kiw  tc»  e^* 
hold  of  the  soil,  except  those  of  the  lover  braacWa.    1 1«^' 
seen  some  do  so  from  a  great  height,  but  they  were  th?  c 
did  not  promise  well.     Many  of  the  ramlficaiiona  prt^  t- 
(torn  the  higher  boughs  are  seen  to  tnm  round  the  )  ■«•' 
branches,  but  without  any  obvious  cffocC  on  viiber ;  pow^. 
however,  they  may  derive  sustenance,  even  from  tiMt  f*r  - 
mode  of  communication.  The  height  at  a  full<fr«w«  &a  4 
may  be  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet ;  and  many  of  lt«M,  t  «- 
fully  confident,  cover  at  least  two  ama.    Their  Wwwa  v* 
similar  to,  but  rather  larger  than,  those  of  the  laorvl     T 
wood  of  the  trunk  is  used  only  for  fuel ;  It  It  light  «SKi  hrln  r 
but  the  pillars  formed  by  the  roota  are  vaiualric,  bruvfi- 
tremely  elastic  and  light,  working  with  eaae,  a^  pcw*'^  « 
great  toughness :  It  reeeneblea  a  good  klad  of  ask.  ~  c^««.« 
FMd  Sport*,  vol.  U.  p.lU. 
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6. 

A  brook,  with  easy  current,  murmur'd  near ; 

Water  so  cool  and  clear 

The  peasants  drink  not  from  the  humble  veil. 

Which  they  with  sacrifice  of  rural  pride. 

Have  wedded  to  the  cocoargrove  beside ;  ^ 

Nor  tanks  -'  of  costliest  masonry  dispense 

To  those  in  towns  who  dwell, 

The  work  of  Kings,  in  their  beneflcence. 

Fed  by  perpetual  springs,  a  small  lagoon, 

Pelludd  deep  and  still,  in  silence  join'd 

.Vnd  sweird  the  passing  stream.'  Like  bumish'd  steel 

Glowing,  it  lay  beneath  the  eye  of  noon ; 

And  when  the  breeses  in  their  play. 

Ruffled  the  darkening  surfisice,  then  with  gleam 

Of  sadden  light,  around  the  lotus  ^  stem 


I  *  *Mt  U  a  gaunl  practice,  that,  when  a  plantation  is  made,  a 
veil  ibould  tw  dug  at  one  of  its  »idei.  The  well  and  the  tope 
Ar«  mAiried ;  a  ceremony  at  which  all  the  village  attend*,  and 
In  which  often  much  money  it  expended.  The  well  Ucon- 
•idrrM  as  the  hushand,  as  iti  paters,  which  are  copiously 
fjrnished  to  the  young  trees  durhig  the  first  hot  season,  are 
•uppo«ed  to  cherish  and  impregnate  them.  Though  vanity 
sod  superstition  are  evidently  the  basis  of  these  institutions, 
pt  we  cannot  help  admiring  their  effects,  lo  beautifully 
ornamenting  a  torrid  country,  and  affording  such  general 
convenience."  —  Orieniat  Sports,  p.  10. 

'  ^  Some  of  these  tanks  are  of  very  great  extent,  often 
covering  eight  or  ten  acres  {  and,  besides  having  steps  of 
masonry,  perhaps  fifty  or  sixtv  feet  in  breadth,  are  faced 
w  itfa  brickwork,  plastered  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 
The  comers  are  generally  ornamented  with  round  or  polygon 
pavilions  of  a  naat  appearance."  —  Oriental  Sports^  vol.il. 
p.  116. 

**  There  are  two  kinds  of  tanks,  which  we  confound  under 
one  common  name,  though  nothing  can  be  more  different. 
The  firtt  is  the  Eray,  which  Is  formed  by  throwing  a  mound 
or  bank  across  a  valley  or  hollow  ground,  so  that  the  rain 
«4ter  coilecta  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  and  is  let  out 
nfi  the  lower  part  by  sluices,  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 
Th<^  other  kind  la  the  CtUam,  which  is  formed  by  digging  out 
th^  rarth,  and  Is  destined  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
«aier  for  domestic  purposes.  The  Culanu  are  very  fre- 
(juvn'ly  lined  on  all  the  four  sides  with  cut  stone,  and  are  the 
m  •%t  <>l4*gant  works  of  the  natives."  —  Buchanan. 

"  Vitirrr  there  are  no  springs  or  rivers  to  furnish  them  with 
water,  as  it  is  in  the  northern  parts,  where  there  are  but  two 
or  tb  ree  s  prings,  they  supply  this  defect  by  saving  of  rain  water ; 
which  they  do  1^ casting  up  great  banks  in  convenient  places, 
to  stop  and  contain  the  rains  that  fall,  and  so  save  It  till  they 
h.4ve  ocoMKm  to  let  It  out  into  the  fields.  They  are  made 
r  tundiag  like  a  (  ,  or  half-moon.  Every  town  has  oneof  these 
pr>ndt,  which.  If  they  can  but  get  filled  with  water,  they  count 
th<*ir  com  is  as  good  as  in  the  bam.  It  was  no  small  work  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  to  make  all  these  banks,  of  which 
th^re  la  a  great  number,  being  some  two,  some  three, 
r«thoma  in  height,  and  in  length  some  above  a  mile,  some 
lot.  nut  all  of  a  site.  They  are  now  grown  over  with  great 
tr«>«*.  and  so  seem  natural  hills.  When  they  would  use  the 
water,  they  cut  a  gap  in  one  end  of  the  bank,  and  so  draw  the 
water  by  little  and  little,  as  they  have  occasion,  for  the 
watering  their  com. 

*'Tbe>e  ponds.  In  dry  weather,  dry  up  quite.  If  they 
•ho'jid  dig  these  ponds  deep.  It  would  not  be  so  convenient 
Utr  them.  It  would,  indeed,  contain  the  water  well,  but 
would  not  so  well,  nor  In  such  plenty,  empty  out  Itself  Into 
their  groundf .  In  these  ponds  are  alligators,  which,  when 
ibe  water  ia  dried  op,  depart  Into  the  woods  and  down  to  the 
rivers,  and,  tn  the  time  of  raiiu,  come  up  again  into  the 


It  rippled,  and  the  sacred  flowers  that  crown 

The  lakelet  with  their  ^roseate  beauty,  ride 

In  easy  waving  rock*d,  from  side  to  side ; 

And  as  the  wind  upheaves. 

Their  broad  and  buojrant  weight,  tlie  glossy  leaves 

Flap  on  the  twinkling  waters,  up  and  down. 

7. 

They  built  them  here  a  bower*,  of  jointed  cane. 

Strong  for  the  needful  use,  and  light  and  long 

Was  the  slight  framework  rear'd,  with  little  pain  ; 

Lithe  creepers,  then,  the  wicker  sides  supply, 

And  the  tall  jungle-grass »  fit  roofing  gave 

Beneath  the  genial  sky. 
And  here  did  Kailyal,  each  returning  day, 
Pour  forth  libations  from  the  brook  to  pay 


ponds.    They  are  but  small,  nor  do  u»e  to  catdi  people, 
nevertheless  they  stand  in  some  fear  of  them. 

*'  The  corn  they  sow  in  these  parts  Is  of  that  sort  that  is 
soonest  ripe,  fearing  lest  their  waters  should  fail  As  the  water 
dries  out  of  these  ponds,  they  make  use  of  them  for  fields, 
treading  the  mud  with  buffaloes,  and  then' sowing  rice  thereon, 
and  frequently  casting  up  water  with  scoops  on  it."  ^Knox, 
p.  9. 

'  **  The  lotus  abounds  In  the  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  of 
the  province  of  Garah  ;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  compar- 
ing several  varieties ;  single  and  full,  white,  and  tinged  with 
deep  or  with  faint  tints  of  red.  To  a  near  view,  the  simple 
elegance  of  the  white  lotus  gains  no  accession  of  beauty  from 
the  multiplication  of  its  petals,  nor  from  the  tinge  of  gaudy 
hue;  but  the  richest  tint  is  most  pleasing,  when  a  lake, 
covered  with  full-blown  lotus,  is  contemplated."  —  Journey 
from  Mirxaput  to  Nagpur.    Atiatic  Annual  Register,  1806. 

*  "  The  materials  of  which  these  houses  are  made  are  always 
easy  to  b«  procured,  and  the  structure  is  so  simple,  that  a  spa- 
cious, and  by  no  means  uncomfortable  dwelling,  suited  to  the 
climate,  may  be  erected  in  one  day.  Our  habitation,  consist, 
ing  of  three  small  rooms,  and  a  hall  open  to  the  north,  in  little 
more  than  four  hours  was  in  readiness  for  our  reception  ;  fifty 
or  sixty  labourers  completed  it  in  that  time,  imd  on  emergency 
could  perform  the  work  in  much  less.  Bamboos,  grass  for 
thatching,  and  the  ground  ratt^m,  are  all  the  materials  requi- 
site :  not  a  nail  is  used  in  the  whole  edifice.  A  row  of  strong 
bamboos,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  are  fixed  firm  In  the 
ground,  which  describe  the  outline,  and  are  the  supporters  of 
I  the  building:  smaller  bamboos  are  then  tied  horizontally,  by 
atrips  of  the  ground  rattan,  to  these  upright  posts :  the  walls, 
composed  of  bamboo  mats,  are  fastened  to  the  sides  with 
similar  ligatures :  bamboo  rafters  are  quickly  raised,  and  a 
roof  formed,  over  which  thatrh  is  spread  in  regular  layers,  and 
bound  to  the  roof  by  filaments  of  rattan.  A  floor  of  bamboo 
grating  is  next  laid  in  the  inside,  elevated  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  ground :  this  grating  is  supported  on  bamboos,  and 
covered  with  mats  and  carpets.  Thus  ends  the  process, 
which  Is  not  more  simple  than  effectual.  When  the  work- 
men take  pains,  a  house  of  this  sort  is  proof  against  very 
Inclement  weather.  We  experienced,  during  our  stay  at 
Meeday,  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  but  no  water 
penetrated,  nor  thatch  escaped :  and  if  the  tempest  should 
blow  down  the  house,  the  inhabitants  would  run  no  risk  of 
having  their  brains  knocked  out,  or  their  bones  broken ;  the 
fall  of  the  whole  fabric  would  not  crush  a  lady's  lap-dog."  — 
Synus's  Embassy  to  Ava. 

9  "  In  this  district  the  long  grass  called  Jungle  is  more  pre- 
valent than  I  ever  yet  noticed.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
seven  or  eight  feet,  and  is  topped  with  a  beautiful  white 
down,  resembling  a  swan's  feather.  It  is  the  mantle  with 
which  nature  here  covers  all  the  uncultivated  ground,  and  at 
once  veils  the  Indolence  of  the  people  and  the  Dakedness  of 
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The  Spirits  of  her  Sires  their  grateful  rite ; 

In  such  libations  pour'd  in  open  glades. 

Beside  clear  streams  and  solitary  shades, 

The  Spirits  of  the  virtuous  dead  delight' 

And  duly  here,  to  Marrlataly's  praise. 

The  Maid,  as  with  an  angeVs  voice  of  song, 

Poured  her  melodious  lays 

Upon  the  gales  of  even, 

And  gliding  in  religious  dance  along, 

Moved  graceful  as  the  dark-eyed  Nymphs  of  Heaven, 

Such  harmony  to  all  her  steps  was  given. 

8. 

Thus  ever,  in  her  Father's  doatihg  eye, 

Kailyal  perform*d  the  customary  rite ; 

He,  patient  of  his  burning  pain  the  while, 

Beheld  her,  and  approved  her  pious  toil ; 

And  sometimes  at  the  sight 

A  melancholy  smile 

Would  gleam  upon  his  awefUl  countenance. 

He  too  by  day  and  night,  and  every  hour. 

Paid  to  a  higher  Power  his  sacrifice ; 

An  offering,  not  of  ghee,  or  fruit,  and  rice. 

Flower-crown,  or  blood  ;  but  of  a  heart  subdued, 

A  resolute,  unconquer*d  fortitude, 

An  agony  represt,  a  will  resign'd. 

To  her,  who,  on  her  secret  throne  reclined, 

Amid  the  Sea  of  Milk,  by  Yeeshnoo's  side. 

Looks  with  an  eye  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

By  the  Preserver,  with  his  power  endued. 

There  Toomdavee  ^  beholds  this  lower  clime. 

And  marks  the  silent  sufferings  of  the  good. 

To  recompense  them  in  her  own  good  time. 

9. 

O  force  of  faith  1  O  strength  of  virtuous  will  1 

Behold  him  in  his  endless  martyrdom. 

Triumphant  still  I 


tbeir  land.  It  hu  a  fine  showy  appearance,  as  It  undolatei 
hi  the  wind,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Nothing  but  the  want 
of  greater  variety  to  its  colour  prevents  it  Trom  being  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  beautiful  objects  in  that  rich  store  of  pro- 
ductions with  which  nature  spootaneously  supplies  the  im- 
provident natives."  —  Teruumt. 

1  "  The  Hindoos  are  eqjolned  by  the  Feds  to  oflfer  a  cake, 
which  is  called  PeendOt  to  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors,  as 
far  back  as  the  third  generation.  This  ceremony  is  per- 
formed on  the  day  of  the  new  moon  id  every  month.  The 
offering  of  water  is  in  like  manner  commanded  to  be  per- 
formed dally ;  and  this  ceremony  is  called  Tarpam^  to  satisfy, 
to  appease.  The  souls  of  such  men  as  have  left  children  to 
continue  their  generation,  are  supposed  to  be  transported, 
immediately  upon  quitting  their  bodies.  Into  a  certain  region 
called  the  Petrte  Log,  where  they  may  continue  in  propor* 
tion  to  tbeir  former  virtues,  provided  these  ceremonies  be 
not  neglected;  otherwise  they  are  precipitated  into  Mir*, 
and  doomed  to  be  born  again  in  the  bodies  of  unclean 
beasts ;  and  until,  by  repeated  regenerations,  all  their  sins 
are  done  away,  and  they  attain  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion as  will  entitle  them  to  what  is  called  Mooktee,  eternal 
salvation,  l^  which  is  understood  a  release  from  future 
transmigration,  and  an  absorption  in  the  nature  of  the  god- 
bead,  who  is  called  Brahm."—  Wakins,  Note  to  the  BJUigvai 
Gerta. 

'*  The  divine  manes  are  always  pleased  with  an  oblation  In 
empty  glades,  naturally  ciran,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  In 
solitary  spots."  —  Inst,  qf  Menu. 


The  Curse  still  bunting  In  his  heart  and  bivn. 

And  yet  doth  he  remain 

Patient  the  while,  and  tranquil,  and  oontent ! 

The  pious  soul  hath  framed  unto  Itself 

A  secood  nature,  to  exist  In  pain 

As  in  its  own  allotted  rirnimr. 

10. 

Such  strength  the  will  rcveal*d  had  gifm 

This  holy  pair,  such  Influxes  of  giaoe. 

That  to  their  sotttsty  resting  place 

They  brought  the  peace  of  Heaven. 

Tea,  all  around  was  hallow'd  !   Danger,  Fear, 

Nor  thought  of  evil  ever  enter*d  here. 

A  charm  was  on  the  Leopard  when  be  came 

Within  the  ctatde  of  that  mystic  glade ; 

Submiss  he  crouch'd  before  the  beaTenly  maid. 

And  offered  to  her  touch  his  speckled  side ; 

Or  with  arch*d  back  erect,  and  bending  head. 

And  eyes  half-closed  for  pleasure,  would  be  stxn^ 

Courting  the  pressure  of  her  gentle  hand. 

•11. 

Trampling  his  path  through  wood  and  btake. 

And  canes  which  crackling  ikil  before  kb  way. 

And  tassel-grass  9,  whose  silvery  fcathcn  play 

0*ertopping  the  young  trees. 

On  comes  the  Elephant,  to  slake 

VRs  thirst  at  noon  in  yon  pelloHd  sftinsK 

Lo  I  finom  his  trunk  upturned,  aloft  he  ILn^ 

The  grateful  shower ;  and  now 

Plucking  the  broad-leaved  bough 

Of  yonder  plane,  with  wavey  motkxi  slow. 

Fanning  the  languid  atr. 

He  moves  it  to  and  tro^* 

But  when  that  form  of  beauty  meets  his  s^t 

The  trunk  its  undulating  motloii  9bop^^ 
From  his  forgetful  hold  the  piane-bnoch  dn^^ 


**  Parva  peCimt  Manet ;  pletas  pro  dHite 
Manere ;  hod  avldos  8^  habet  Ima 

*  "  This  wife  of  Veethnoo  it  the  Goddess  of  tlw  tax^  l 
of  Patience.    Nodirect  adoratkm  la  paid  bcr;  bat  shrw  ;• 
to  be  a  silent  and  attentive  spectator  of  all  that  pasas  a  ljv 
world."  —  KHtdenUp, 

*  *'  The  SsfryMil,  or  tasael-gram, which  la  mcli  t3ar  wmm  m 
the  guinea-grass,  grows  to  the  height  of  twelre  or  fewwrr 
feet.  Its  stem  becomes  so  thkk  as  to  fv«caihle  la  m^* 
measure  a  reed.  It  is  very  itroof.  and  growa  vevy  kt^^ 
rbmtly :  It  Is  even  used  as  a  fence  againat  cattle ;  far  wk«c^ 
purpose,  It  is  often  planted  on  banks  excavated  ttam  AnriW* 
to  enclose  fields  of  com,  ftc  It  grows  wild  te  aB  tbr  m:r.  - 
tivated  partt  of  India,  but  especially  fai  the  lower  pRrvann. 
in  which  tt  occupies  immense  tracts ;  siiiiMflaii  s  mtvng  vA. 
and  rising  above,  coppieei ;  affording  an  asyfaia  ftsrs*e;a^s 
rhinoceroses,  tigers,  Ac.  It  frequently  is  laid  bf  bagb  •?•  ^ 
of  which  breeding  sows  flUl  not  to  take  aih  waagi ,  by  i'j 
tbeir  nests,  and  concealing  tbeir  yooi^  lok 
grass."  —  Oriental  Sports^  vol.  1.  p.  31. 

4  "  Nature  has  provided  the  elephant  witti 
heated  surCMO.  by  enabling  It  to  draw  from  iia  cb«wi&  H  :ar 
aid  of  its  trunk,  a  copious  supply  of  saliva,  whirb  i^  im  m* 
spurts  with  forre  very  fjreqaeatly  all  ever  lb  aka  K  a^ 
sucks  up  dust,  and  blows  tt  over  ttt  back  and  rttlfi^  k*  k«^ 
off  the  flies,  and  may  often  be  seen  fluminc  tarir  mUk  a 
bough,  which  It  oses  with 
Oriental  SporU,  voL  i.  p.  100. 
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Reverent  he  kneels,  and  Ufto  bis  rational  eyes 

To  her  as  if  in  prayer ; 

And  vhen  she  pours  her  angel  voice  in  song, 

Entranced  he  listens  to  the  thrilling  notes. 

Till  his  strong  temples,  bathed  with  sudden  dews, 

Their  fragrance  of  delight  and  love  diffuse.  ^ 

12. 

Lo  I  as  the  voice  melodious  floats  around. 

The  Antelope  draws  near. 

The  Tigress  leaves  her  toothless  cuba  to  hear ; 

The  Snake  oomes  gliding  from  the  secret  brake 

Himself  in  fascination  forced  along 

By  that  enchanting  song ; 

The  antic  Monkies,  whose  wild  gambols  late. 

When  not  a  breeae  waved  the  tall  Jungle  grass, 


*  Th*  Hindoo  poets  freqnmitlj  allude  to  the  fhigrant  juice 
which  ooces,  at  certain  leasoni, fi-om  tmall  ducts  in  the  temple* 
of  the  male  elephant,  and  is  nsefui  in  relicTing  him  from  the 
redundant  moisture,  with  which  he  is  then  oppressed ;  and 
thfy  even  describe  the  bees  as  allured  by  the  scent,  and  mls« 
taking  it  Tor  that  of  the  sweetest  flowers.  When  Grishna 
Tisited  Sanelia-dwlp,  and  had  destroyed  the  demon  who  in- 
fr«ted  that  delightftal  country,  he  passed  along  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  wascharmed  with  a  delicious  odour,  which  its  waters 
diAised  in  their  course.  He  was  eager  to  view  the  source  of 
so  fragrant  a  stream,  but  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  it 
flowed  from  the  templet  of  an  elephant,  immensely  large,  milk- 
white,  and  beautifully  formed ;  that  he  govemed  a  numerous 
race  of  eiephaots;  and  that  the  odoriferous  fluid  which 
exuded  from  his  temples  in  the  season  of  love  had  formed 
tb4>  river ;  that  the  Devas,  or  inferior  gods,  and  the  Apsaras, 
or  nymphs,  bathed  and  sported  in  its  waters,  impassioned 
aiMl  intoxicated  with  the  liquid  perftmie.  ^  fVifford,  Aiiatic 

*  **  They  are  so  naraeroas  on  the  island  of  Bulama,"  says 
Captain  Beaver  in  his  excellent  book,  "  that  I  have  seen,  on 
a  calm  erening,  when  there  was  not  an  air  sufltdently  strong 
to  agitate  a  leaf,  the  whole  surrounding  wood  in  as  much 
mocion.  from  their  playftil  gambols  among  its  branches,  as  if 
it  had  blown  a  strong  wind." 

^  **l  have  been  assured,  bj  a  credible  eye-witness,  that 
two  wild  antelopes  used  often  to  come  f^om  their  woods  to 
the  place  where  a  more  savage  beast,  Sirsjuddaulah,  enter, 
taioed  hboself  with  concerts,  and  that  they  listened  to  the 
•trains  with  an  appearance  of  pleasure,  till  the  monster,  in 
«ho««  soal  there  was  no  music;  shot  one  of  them,  to  display 
his  archery.  A  learned  native  of  this  country  told  me  that 
be  hod  freqoently  seen  the  most  venomous  and  malignant 
snakes  leave  their  holes,  upon  hearing  tunes  on  a  flute, 
«hich,  aa  he  supposed,  gave  them  peculiar  delight.  An  in- 
telligeot  Parian,  who  repeated  his  story  again  and  again,  and 
permitted  me  to  write  it  down  fh>m  his  lips,  declared,  he  had 
more  than  once  been  present  when  a  celebrated  lutanist, 
JTiTM  JfoAonmwrf,  sonamed  Bulhtd,  was  playing  to  a  large 
oompooy,  in  a  grove  near  Skiraz,  where  he  distinctly  saw  the 
nightingalea  trying  to  vie  with  the  musician;  sometimes 
warbling  on  the  trees,  sometimes  fluttering  from  branch  to 
branch,  as  if  they  wished  to  approach  the  instrument  whence 
the  melody  proceeded,  and  at  length  dropping  on  the  ground, 
in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  from  which  they  were  soon  raised,  he 
assured  me,  by  a  change  of  the  mode.  I  hardly  know,"  says 
Sir  William  Jones,  **  how  to  disbeliere  the  testimony  of  men 
who  bad  no  system  of  their  own  to  support,  and  could  have 
DO  interest  ha  deceiving  m€.**—Atiatie  MeuarcMes, 


of  gold  pUoad  abow  tfa* 
^aMc.awvlftariUal.  bHw 
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Shook  the  whole  wood>,  are  hush*d,  and  silently 

Hang  on  the  clustered  tree. 

All  things  in  wonder  and  delight  are  still ; 

Only  at  times  the  Nightingale  is  heard. 

Not  that  in  emulous  skill  that  sweetest  bird 

Her  rival  strain  would  try  3, 

A  mighty  songster,  with  the  Maid  to  vie ; 

She  only  bore  her  part  in  powerful  sympathy. 

13. 

Well  might  they  thuB  adore  that  heavenly  Maid  I 

For  never  Nymph  of  Mountain, 

Or  Grove,  or  Lake,  or  Fountain, 

With  a  diviner  presence  fill'd  the  shade. 

No  idle  ornaments  delkce 

Her  natural  graoe,^ 


<  The  Hindoo  Wife,  in  Sir  William  Jones's  poem,  de- 
scribes her  own  toilet-taslu :  — 

Nor  were  my  night  thooghti,  I  confess, 
Free  from  solicitude  for  dress ; 
How  best  to  bind  my  flowing  hair 
With  art,  yet  with  an  artless  air,_ 
My  hair,  like  musk  in  scent  and  hue. 
Oh  I  blacker  far,  and  sweeter  too ! 
In  what  nice  braid,  or  glossy  curl. 
To  flx  a  diamond  or  a  pearl. 
And  where  to  smooth  the  lov»>spread  toils 
With  nard  or  Jasmin's  fSragront  oils ; 
How  to  adjust  the  golden  Tew,* 
And  most  odom  my  forehead  sleek } 
What  Condali  f  should  emblaie  my  ears. 
Like  Seita'sX  waves,  or  Seita'ii  tears ; 
How  elegantly  to  dispose 
Bright  circlets  for  my  well-form'd  nose ; 
With  strings  of  rubies  how  to  deck. 
Or  emerald  rows,  my  stately  neck ; 
While  some  that  ebon  tower  embraced, 
Some  pendent  sought  my  siender  waist ; 
How  next  my  purfled  rtdl  to  choose 
From  silken  stores  of  varied  hues. 
Which  would  attract  the  roving  view. 
Pink,  violet,  purple,  orange,  blue; 
The  loveliest  mantle  to  select. 
Or  unembellish'd  or  bedeck'd ; 
And  how  my  twisted  scarf  to  place 
With  most  inimitable  grace, 
(Too  thin  its  warp,  too  flne  its  woof. 
For  eyes  of  males  not  beauty-prooQ ; 
What  skirts  the  mantle  best  would  suit. 
Ornate,  frith  stars,  or  tissued  fhiit. 
The  flower-embroider'd  or  the  plain. 
With  silver  or  with  golden  vein ; 
The  Churjf^  bright,  which  gaily  shows 
Fair  objects  aptly  to  compose ; 
How  each  smooth  arm,  and  each  soft  wrist. 
By  richest  Queei^  might  be  kiu'd. 
While  some  my  taper  anUcs  round. 
With  sunny  radiance  tinged  the  ground. 

See  how  he  kisses  the  lip  of  my  rival,  and  imprints  on  her 
forehead  an  ornament  of  pure  musk,  black  as  the  young  an- 
telope on  the  lunar  orb  I  Now,  lilu  ttie  husband  of  Iteti',  he 
flxes  white  blossoms  on  her  dark  locks,  where  they  gleam 
like  flashes  of  lightning  among  the  curled  clouds.  On  her 
breasts,  like  two  flrmamtats,  he  places  a  string  of  gems  like 


llM«ond«fUqiriaaa«  lfMgclr,«ttli  baUtngvalav 

■ndpttiliy. 

i  Har  (Mn,  whan  ill*  «M  mad*  c*pttv*  bj  dw  giant  Jtait 
I  A  nnail  ■ainor,  worn  In  a  ring.  ^ 
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Musk-spot,  nor  sandal-streak  >,  nor  scarlet  stain, 
Ear-drop  nor  chain,  nor  arm  nor  ankle-ring,^ 

Nor  trinketry  on  front,  or  neck,  or  breast. 
Marring  the  perfect  form  :  she  seem*d  a  thing 
Of  Heaven's  prime  uncorrupted  work,  a  child 
Of  early  nature  undeflled, 
A  daughter  of  the  years  of  innocence. 
And  therefore  all  things  loved  her.     When  she  stood 
Beside  the  glassy  pool,  the  flsh.  that  flies 
Quick  as  an  arrow  from  all  other  eyes, 
Hover'd  to  gaie  on  her.     The  mother  bird, 
When  Kailyal's  step  she  heard, 
Sought  not  to  tempt  her  from  her  secret  nest. 
But  hastening  to  the  dear  retreat  s,  would  fly 
To  meet  and  welcome  her  benignant  eye. 

14. 

Hope  we  have  none,  said  Kailyal  to  her  Sire. 

Said  she  aright  ?  and  had  the  mortal  Maid 

No  thoughts  of  heavenly  aid, . . 

No  secret  hopes  her  inmost  heart  to  move 

With  longings  of  such  deep  and  pure  desire. 

As  Vestal  Bfaids,  whose  piety  is  love. 

Feel  in  their  ecstasies,  when  rapt  above, 

Their  souls  unto  their  heavenly  Spouse  aspire  ? 

Why  else  so  often  doth  that  searching  eye 

Roam  through  the  scope  of  sky  ? 

Why,  if  she  sees  a  distant  speck  on  high. 

Starts  there  that  quick  suffusion  to  her  check  ? 

'Tis  but  the  Eagle  in  his  heavenly  height ; 

Reluctant  to  believe,  she  hears  his  cry, 

And  marks  his  wheeling  flight. 

Then  pensively  averts  her  mournful  sight 

Why  ever  else,  at  mom,  that  waking  sigh. 

Because  the  lovely  form  no  more  is  nigh 

Which  hath  been  present  to  her  soul  all  night ; 

And  that  ii^urious  fear 

Which  ever,  as  It  riseth,  is  represt. 

Yet  riseth  still  within  her  troubled  breast. 

That  she  no  more  shall  see  the  Glendoveer ! 

15. 

Hath  he  forgotten  me  ?     The  wrongful  thought 

Would  stir  within  her,  and  though  still  repell'd 

With  shame  and  self-reproaches,  would  recur. 


a  radiant  conttelUtion  ;  he  binds  on  her  anni,  graceful  ai 
the  italki  of  the  water-lily,  and  adorned  with  handi  glowing 
like  the  petals  of  Its  flower,  a  bracelet  of  sapphires,  which 
resemble  a  cluster  of  bees.  Ah  ]  see  how  he  ties  round  her 
waist  a  rich  girdle  illumined  with  golden  bells,  which  seem 
to  laugh  as  thejr  tinkle,  at  the  inferior  brightness  of  the  leafy 
garlands  which  lovers  bang  on  their  bowers,  to  propitiate 
the  god  of  desire.  He  places  her  soft  foot,  as  he  reclines  by 
her  side,  on  his  ardent  bosom,  and  stains  It  with  the  ruddy 
hue  of  YaTaca.— 5ofigf  itf  Jayadeta. 

I  The  Hindoos,  especially  after  bathing,  paint  their  faces 
with  ochre  and  sandal-wood  ground  very  fine  into  a  pulp. 

**  The  custom  is  principally  confined  to  the  male  sex, 
though  the  women  occasionally  wear  a  round  spot,  either  of 
sandal,  which  Is  of  a  light  dun  colour,  or  of  singu(/r,  that  is, 
a  preparation  of  vermilion,  between  the  eye-brows,  and  a 
stripe  of  the  same  running  up  the  front  of  the  head.  In  the 
fiirrow  made  according  to  the  general  practice  of  dividing  all 
the  frontal  hair  equally  to  the  right  and  left,  where  It  Is  ren- 
dered smooth,  and  glased  by  a  thick  mucil.ige,  made  by 
steeping  linseed  for  awhile  in  water.    When  dry,  the  hair  is 


Days  after  days  unvarying  come  and  go. 

And  neither  friend  nor  foe 

Approaches  them  in  their  sequestered  bofver. 

Maid  of  strange  destiny  1  but  think  not  thoa 

Thou  art  forgotten  now. 
And  hast  no  cause  for  farther  hope  or  fear ; 

High-fated  Maid,  thou  dost  not  know 

What  eyes  watch  over  thee  for  weal  and  woe : 

Even  at  this  hour. 

Searching  the  dark  decrees  divine, 

Kehama,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power. 

Perceives  his  thread  of  fate  entwine  with  thine. 

The  Glendoveer,  from  his  far  sphere. 

With  love  that  never  sleeps,  beholds  thee  here. 

And  in  the  hour  permitted  will  be  near. 

Dark  Lorrinite  on  thee  hath  flx'd  her  sight. 

And  laid  her  wiles,  to  aid 

Foul  Arlavan  when  he  shall  next  appear ; 

For  well  she  ween'd  his  Spirit  would  reoew 

Old  vengeance  now,  with  uoremittlnf  htfe  , 

The  Enchantress  well  that  evil  nature  knew. 

The  accursed  Spirit  hath  his  prey  in  view  ; 

And  thus,  while  all  their  separate  hopes  porsoe. 

All  work,  imconsciously,  the  will  of  Fate. 

16. 
Fate  work'd  its  own  the  while.     A  band 

Of  Yoguees,  as  they  roam*d  the  land 

Seeking  a  spouse  for  Jaga-Naat  their  God, 

Stray'd  to  this  solitary  glade. 

And  reach'd  the  bower  wherein  the  Maid  abw^r. 

Wondering  at  form  so  fair,  they  deem'd  the  Potrrr 

Divine  had  led  them  to  his  choaen  bcide. 
And  seiied  and  bore  her  ttoca  her  Father's  side. 


XIV. 
JAOA-NADT.4 


I. 

Jot  in  the  City  of  great  Jaga-Naiit ! 

Joy  in  the  seven-headed  Idol's  shrine ! 

A  virgin-bride  his  ministers  have  brovpht. 

A  mortal  maid,  in  form  and  Ckx  divine. 


all  firmly  matted  together,  and  will  retain  its 
days  together."— Oi-Mite/  Sportt.  voL  I.  p.  171. 

*  "  Glass  rings  are  universally  worn  by  tbe  wmBfc  f^  'v 
Decan,  as  an  ornament  on  the  wrlita ;  and  thtn  ^ff  ■>« 
closely  to  the  arm  Is  considered  as  a  nark  of  dcl«»  j  «■< 
beauty,  for  they  must  of  course  be  passed  ewr  th^  hm^  ;■ 
doing  this  a  girl  seldom  escapes  without  drawinf  bliwd  «.* 
rubbing  part  of  the  skin  from  her  hand ;  and  aa  errrr  • 
dressed  girl  has  a  numtier  of  rings  osi  each  aroL.  end  a»  r  •« 
are  frequently  breaking,  the  poor  rreaturca  tofl^r  mmch  irm 
their  love  of  admlratioa."  —  Bmektmam. 

*  There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  Statins,  wkich  wmj  w 
quoted  here :  It  Is  in  that  poet's  best 


**  Qualis  ricino  volocris  Jam  sedula  partis 
Jamque  tlmcns  quA  fronde  donum  suspcndac 
Providet  hinc  ventos,  bine  anxia  eogllat 
HInc  homines ;  tandem  duhi«  plarrt  umbrK 
Vlx  stetit  In  ramis,  et  protlnos  arbor  anatur  .** 


«  **  This  temple  U  to  the  Hindoos  what 
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Peerless  among  all  daughters  of  mankind  ; 

Scarch'd  they  the  world  again  from  East  to  West, 

In  endless  quest. 

Seeking  the  fairest  and  the  best. 

No  maid  so  lovely  might  they  hope  to  find  ; . . 

For  she  hath  breathed  celestial  air, 

And  heavenly  food  hath  been  her  tare. 

And  heavenly  thoughts  and  feelings  give  her  fiice 

That  heavenly  grace. 

Joy  in  the  City  of  great  Jaga-Naut, 

Joy  in  the  seven-headed  Idol's  shrine  !  ^ 

The  fairest  Maid  his  Yoguees  sought, 

A  fiadrer  than  the  fairest  have  they  brought, 

A  maid  of  charms  surpassing  human  thought, 

A  maid  divine. 

2. 
Now  bring  ye  forth  the  Chariot  of  the  Ood !  < 

Bring  him  abroad. 
That  through  the  swarming  City  he  may  ride ; 

And  by  his  side 

Ptace  ye  the  Maid  of  more  than  mortal  grace. 

The  Maid  of  perfect  form  and  heavenly  face  ; 

Set  her  aloft  In  triumph,  like  a  bride 

Upon  the  Bridal  Car, 

And  spread  the  joyful  tidings  wide  and  far, .  . 

Spread  it  with  trump  and  voice 
That  an  may  hear,  and  all  who  hear  regoice, .  • 

Hahoam«dans.  It  ii  retorted  to  by  pilgrlmi  fWnn  eveiy 
qiurter  of  India.  It  U  the  chief  leat  of  Brahminical  power, 
aod  a  itrong-bold  of  their  ■uperstltion.  At  the  annual  fetti- 
val  of  the  Butt  Jattra,  seven  hundred  thousand  persons  (as  has 
bc«n  eompoted  by  the  Pundits  in  College)  assemble  at  this 
pUoe.  The  number  of  deaths  in  a  single  jear,  caused  by 
voiantary  derotement,  by  imprisonment  for  non-payment 
of  the  demands  of  the  Bralimins,  or  by  the  scarcity  of 
proTisiooa  for  such  a  multitude,  is  incredible.  The  pre- 
cincts of  the  place  are  covered  with  bones."— C^oauliiu 
Buchanam. 

"  Many  thonaands  of  people  are  employed  In  carrying  water 
from  Hurdwar  to  Juggemat,  for  the  uses  of  that  temple.  It 
Is  there  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  holy,  as  it  issues  from  what 
it  railed  the  Cow's  Mouth.  This  superstitious  notion  is  the 
cause  of  as  much  lost  labour  as  would  long  since  hare  con- 
verted the  largest  province  of  Asia  into  a  garden.  The 
numbers  thus  employed  are  immense  ;  they  travel  with  two 
flasks  of  the  water  slung  over  the  shoulder  by  means  of  an 
clastic  piece  of  bamboo.  The  same  quantity  which  employs, 
perhaps,  fldeen  thousand  persons,  might  easily  be  carried 
down  the  Ganges  in  a  few  boats  annually.  Princes  and 
fimilies  of  distinction  have  this  water  carried  to  them  in  all 
part*  of  Hindostan ;  it  is  drank  at  feasts,  as  well  as  upon 
relijrious  occasions.*'— Tmnan/. 

A  small  river  near  Klnouge  is  held  by  some  as  even  more 
efficacious  in  washing  away  moral  defilement  than  the  Ganges 
it«eif.  Dr.  Tennant  s^ys,  that  a  person  in  Ceylon  drinks 
daily  of  this  water,  though  at  the  distance  of,  perhaps,  three 
thouund  miles,  and  at  the  expense  of  five  thousand  rupees 
per  month  ! 

"  So  distinction  of  castes  is  made  at  this  temple,  but  all, 
like  a  nation  descended  from  one  «>mmi)ii  stock,  eat,  drink, 
and  malw  merry  together."— Stavorinus. 

1  ••  The  idol  ot  Jaggemal  is  in  shape  like  a  serpent,  with 
*e«en  heaids ;  and  on  the  cheeks  of  each  head  it  hath  the  form 
or  a  wing  upon  each  cheek,  which  wings  open  and  shut  and 
flip  as  It  is  carried  in  a  stately  chariot,  and  the  idol  in  the 
iQidit  of  It ;  and  one  of  the  moguU  sitting  behind  it  in  the 
rhanot.  upon  a  convenient  place,  with  a  canopy,  to  keep  the 
&UO  from  injuring  of  it. 


Great  Jaga-Naut  hath  found  his  mate  I  the  God 

Will  ride  abroad  ! 

To-night  will  he  go  forth  from  his  abode  I 

Te  myriads  who  adore  bim, 

Prepare  the  way  before  him  1 

3. 

Uprear'd  on  twenty  wheels  elate. 

Huge  as  a  Ship,  the  Bridal  Car  appeared  ; 

Loud  creak  Its  ponderous  wheels,  as  through  the  gate 

A  thousand  Bramins  drag  the  enormous  load. 

There  throned  aloft  in  state, 

The  Image  of  the  seven-headed  God 

Came  forth  from  his  abode ;  and  at  his  side    ' 

Sate  Kailyal  like  a  bride. 

A  bridal  statue  rather  might  she  seem. 

For  she  regarded  all  things  like  a  dream. 

Having  no  thought,  nor  fear,  nor  will,  nor  aught 

Save  hope  and  faith,  that  lived  within  her  still. 


4. 

O  silent  night,  how  have  they  startled  thee 

With  the  brazen  trumpet's  blare ; 

And  thou,  O  Moon  I  whose  quiet  light  serene 

Filleth  wide  heaven,  and  bathjng  hill  and  wood, 

Spreads  o'er  the  peaceful  valley  like  a  flood, 

How  have  they  dimm'd  thee  with  the  torches'  glare, 

'*  When  I,  with  horror,  beheld  these  strange  things,  I  called 
to  mind  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Revelations^  and  the 
first  verse,  and  likewise  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses 
of  the  said  chapter.  In  which  places  there  Is  a  beast,  and  such 
idolatrous  worship  mentioned ;  and  those  sayings  in  that  text 
are  herein  truly  accomplished  in  the  sixteenth  verse ;  for  the 
Bramhu  are  all  marked  in  the  forehead,  and  likewise  all  that 
come  to  worship  the  idol  are  marked  also  In  their  foreheads." 
— BnUon,  Churchtlft  Coileciion. 

*  The  sixe  of  the  chariot  is  not  exaggerated.  Speaking  of 
other  such,  Niecamp  says,  **  Currus  tam  horrendse  magnitu- 
dlnis  sunt,  ut  vel  mille  homines  uni  trahendo  vix  sufflciant." 
—  V.I.  10.  U8. 

"  They  have  built  a  great  chariot,  that  goeth  on  sixteen 
wheels  of  a  side,  and  every  wheel  is  five  feet  in  height,  and 
the  chariot  itself  is  about  thirty  feet  high.  In  this  chariot, 
on  their  great  festival  days,  at  night,  they  place  their  wicked 
god  Jaggamat ;  and  all  the  Bramins,  being  in  number  nine 
thousand,  then  attend  this  great  idol,  besides  of  ashmen  and 
fackeires  some  thousands,  or  more  than  a  good  many. 

"  The  chariot  is  most  richly  adonied  with  most  rich  and 
costly  ornaments  ;  and  the  aforesaid  wheels  are  placed  very 
complete  in  a  round  circle,  so  artlflcialiy  that  every  wheel  doth 
its  proper  olBce  without  any  Impediment ;  for  the  chariot  is 
aloft,  and  in  the  centre  betwixt  the  wheels ;  they  have  also 
more  than  two  thousand  lights  with  them.  And  this  chariot, 
with  the  idol,  is  also  drawn  with  the  greatest  and  best  men  of 
I  he  town ;  and  they  are  so  eager  and  greedy  to  draw  it,  that 
wliosoever,  by  shouldering,  crowding,  shoving,  heaving, 
thrusting,  or  any  violent  way,  can  but  come  to  lay  a>  hand 
upon  the  ropes,  they  think  themselves  blessed  and  happy ;  and 
when  It  is  going  along  the  city,  there  are  many  that  will  offer 
tliemselves  as  a  s acrlBce  to  this  idol,  and  desperately  lie  down 
on  the  ground,  that  the  chariot- wheels  may  run  over  them, 
whereby  they  are  killed  outright ;  some  get  broken  arms,  some 
broken  legs  ;  so  that  many  of  them  are  so  destroyed,  and  by 
this  means  they  thluk  to  merit  heaven."— ^rti/on,  CkurekiWs 
Collfction. 

"  They  sometimes  He  down  in  the  track  of  this  machine  a 
few  hours  before  its  arrival,  and.  taking  a  soporifcrous  draught, 
hope  to  meet  death  asleep."- Cfasitftia  Buchanan, 
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Which  roand  yon  moying  pageant  flame  and  flare. 

As  the  wild  rout,  with  deafening  song  and  shout. 

Fling  their  long  flashes  out. 

That,  like  infernal  lightnings,  fire  the  air. 

5. 

A.  thousand  pilgrims  strain 

Arm,  shoulder,  breast  and  thigh,  with  might  andmaln. 

To  drag  that  sacred  wain. 

And  scarce  can  draw  along  the  enormous  load. 

Prone  &I1  the  firantic  votaries  in  its  road. 

And  calling  on  the  Ood, 

Their  self-devoted  bodies  there  they  lay 

To  pave  his  chariot-way. 

On  Jaga-Naut  they  call. 

The  ponderous  Car  rolls  on,  and  crushes  alL 

Through  flesh  and  bones  it  ploughs  its  dreadftil  path. 

Groans  rise  unheard :  the  dying  cry, 

And  death  and  agony 

Are  trodden  under  foot  by  yon  mad  throng. 

Who  follow  close,  and  thrust  the  deadly  wheels  along. 

6. 

Pale  grows  the  Maid  at  this  accursed  sight ; 

The  yeUs  which  round  her  rise 

Have  roused  her  with  afMght, 

And  fear  hath  given  to  her  dilated  eyes 

A  wilder  light  [where ! 

Where  shall  those  eyes  be  tum'd  ?  she  knows  not 

Downward  they  dare  not  look,  for  there 

Is  death,  and  horror,  and  despair  ; 

Nor  can  her  patient  looks  to  Heaven  repair. 

For  the  huge  Idol  over  her,  in  air. 

Spreads  his  seven  hideous  heads,  and  wide 

Extends  their  snaky  necks  on  every  side  ; 

And.  all  around,  behind,  before, 

The  Bridal  Car,  is  the  raging  rout, 

With  fhmtic  shout,  and  deafening  roar, 

Tossing  the  torches*  flames  about 


1  There  are  in  India  common  women,  ealledWivei  of  the 
Idol.  When  a  woman  has  made  a  vow  to  obtain  children.  If 
she  bring*  into  the  world  a  beautirul  daughter,  she  carries  her 
to  Bod,  so  their  idol  Is  called,  with  whom  she  leaves  her. 
This  girl,  when  she  is  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  takes  an  apart, 
ment  in  the  public  place,  hangs  a  curtain  before  the  door,  and 
waits  for  those  who  are  passing,  as  well  Indians  as  those  of 
other  sects  among  whom  this  debauchery  Is  permitted.  She 
prostitutes  herself  for  a  certain  price,  and  all  that  she  can  thus 
acquire  she  carries  to  the  priest  of  the  idol,  that  he  may  apply 
it  to  the  service  of  the  temple.  Let  us,  says  the  Mohammedan 
relatcr,  bless  the  almighty  and  glorious  God,  that  he  has  chosen 
us,  to  exempt  us  f^om  all  the  crimes  into  which  men  are  led 
bjr  their  unbelief.'— Aneietmes  Relations. 

'*  Incited,  unquestionably,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  **  by  the  hiero- 
glyphic emblem  of  vice  so  conspicuously  elevated,  and  so 
strikingly  painted  In  the  temples  of  Mahadeo,  the  priests  of 
that  deity  industriously  selected  the  most  beautiful  females 
that  could  be  found,  and,  in  their  tenderest  years,  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity,  consecrated  them  (as  it  Is  impiously 
called)  to  the  service  of  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  pagoda. 
They  were  trained  up  in  every  art  to  delude  and  to  delight ; 
and  to  the  fascination  of  external  beauty,  their  artfiil  betrayers 
added  the  attractions  arising  ft-om  mental  accompllshroents. 
Hius  was  an  Invariable  rule  of  the  Hindoos,  that  womirm  home 
no  eoneem  with  literature,  dispensed  with  upon  this  InCunous 
occasion.  The  moment  these  hapless  victims  reach  maturity, 
they  fell  victims  to  the  lust  of  the  Brahmins.  They  were 
early  taught  to  practise  the  most  alluring  blandlshmenU,  to 


And  the  double  double  peals  of  the  drum  aiv  ihtxt. 

And  the  startling  burst  of  the  trumpet's  ktaie ; 

And  the  gong,  that  seems,  with  its  ttaunden  dnzJ 

To  astound  the  living,  and  waken  the  dead. 

The  ear-strings  throb  as  if  they  were  rent. 

And  the  eyelids  drop  as  stunned  and  fpent 

Fain  would  the  Maid  have  ke|>t  them  fist 

But  Qfgiak  they  start  at  the  crack  of  the  blast 

7. 
Where  art  thou.  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia !  wb«it 

In  this  dread  hour  of  horror  and  despair  ? 

Thinking  on  him,  she  strove  her  fear  to  qutO 

If  he  be  near  me,  then  will  ail  be  well ; 

And,  if  he  reck  not  for  my  misery. 
Let  come  the  worst,  it  matters  not  to  me. 

Repel  that  wrongful  thooght, 

O  Maid !  thou  feelest  but  believest  it  not ; 

It  is  thine  own  imperfect  nature's  fimlt 

That  lets  one  doubt  of  him  arise  within ; 

And  this  the  Virgin  knew ;  and  like  a  an, 

Bepeird  the  thought  and  still  believed  him  true; 

And  summon'd  up  her  spirit  to  endure 

All  forms  of  fear,  in  that  firm  tnist  sccnrt^ 

8. 

She  needs  that  fkith,  she  needs  that  consolatyvv 

For  now  the  Car  hath  measured  bark  its  xnA 

Of  death,  and  hath  re-entered  now  its  stant  o. 

There,  in  the  Temple-court  with  song  and  d«scr. 

A  hariot-band  i,  to  meet  the  Maid,  advaxKT. 

The  drum  hath  ceased  its  peals ;  the  trump  and  evz 

Are  still ;  the  fhmtic  crowd  forbear  their  ycfi»; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  hear  the  vuioe  of  «oa9, 

And  the  sweet  music  of  their  girdle-bells. 

Armlets  and  anklets,  that  with  chcerfbl 

Symphonious  tinkled  as  they  whcri*d 


roll  the  expressive  eye  of  wanton  pleasare,  moA  to  httirp  r> 
criminal  indulgence,  by  stealing  upon  Che  bchofclw  Kh«  irciAr- 
look  of  voluptuous  languishing.  Tbey  wcfv  faMttwetni  t- 
mould  their  elegant  and  airy  fmrmt  Into  the  Boat  «Kt>-*r 
attitudes  and  the  most  lascivious  geslnrea,  while  the  '^  ■ 
and  graoefid  motion  of  their  feet  adonied  with  isoUn  N  * 
and  glittering  with  Jewels,  kept  uniaan  with  the  esN«:»** 
melody  of  their  Toloee.  Every  pagoda  has  a  baad  t£  tk^ 
young  syrens,  wfaoie  business,  on  great  CHtivala»  is  to  <«  .-- 
In  public  before  the  idol,  to  sing  hymns  fai  his  humiomt.  mM  £ 
private  to  enrich  the  treasory  of  that  pagoda  witk  tW  •  sm 
of  prostitution.  These  women  are  not  bowwor,  r^u*  -:  r 
a  dishonourable  light ;  they  are  cooslderBd  as  wia^irf  a  ^ 
Aiof,  and  they  partake  of  the  venentJoa  paid  Id  bts.  TV* 
are  forbidden  ever  to  desert  tlie  pagoda  where  ttey  mw  mt 
catad,  and  are  never  pemitted  to  OMrry ;  but  tlw  cAr  -  ; 
if  any,  of  their  criminal  cmbraeet,  are 
to  the  Idol :  the  boys  are  tangbt  to  play  oa  tbe 
ments  used  at  the  festivals,  and  the 
to  the  abandoned  oocupattons  of  tlMlr 
AfUi<ftUtie9. 

**  These  Impostors  take  a  yooaf  naid,  of  the  fetaws  t«  ^ 
can  meet  with,  to  be  tbe  bride,  (as  they  spaak  and  trar  r 
besotted  people  in  hand.)  of  ./agaaaal,  aad  tbey  Inav 
night  In  the  temple  (whither  they  haw  carried  brr  k 
idol,  making  her  believe  that  Jagmmmml  hlMsetf  m 
and  embrace  her,  aad  appotntlag  ber  to  ask  hte« 
wiU  be  a  (hiltftil  year,  what  kind  of 


prayers,  and  alms  he  demands  to  be 
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9. 

They  eimg  a  bridal  measure, 

A  soDg  of  pleasure, 

A  hymn  of  joyaunce  and  of  gntulation. 

Go,  chosen  One,  they  cried. 

Go  happy  bride  I 

For  thee  the  God  descends  in  expectation  I 

For  thy  dear  sake 

He  leaves  his  Heaven,  O  Maid  of  matchless  charms ! 

Go,  happy  One,  the  bed  divine  partake, 

And  fill  his  longing  arms  I 

Thus  to  the  inner  fane. 

With  circling  dance  and  hymeneal  strain. 

The  astonished  Maid  they  led. 

And  there  they  laid  her  on  the  bridal  bed. 

Then  forth  they  go,  and  close  the  Temple-gate, 

And  leave  the  wretched  KaUyal  to  her  fate. 

10. 

Where  art  thou.  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia,  where  ? 

From  the  loathed  bed  she  starts,  and  in  the  air 

Looks  up,  as  if  she  thought  to  find  him  there  ? 

Then,  in  despair. 

Anguish  and  agony,  and  hopeless  prayer, 

Prostrate  she  laid  herself  upon  the  floor. 

There  trembling  as  she  lay, 

The  Bramin  of  the  fime  advanced 

And  came  to  seise  his  prey. 

But  as  the  abominable  Priest  drew  nigh, 

A  power  invisible  opposed  his  way ; 

Starting,  he  utter*d  wildly  a  death-cry. 

And  ielL     At  that  the  Maid  all  eagerly 

Lifted  in  hope  her  head ; 

She  thought  her  own  deliverer  had  been  near ; 

When  k)  l  with  other  life  re-animate. 

She  saw  the  dead  arise. 

And  in  the  fiendish  Joy  within  his  eyes. 

She  knew  the  hatefid  Spirit  who  look'd  through 

Their  specular  orbs, . .  clothed  in  the  flesh  of  man. 

She  knew  the  accursed  soul  of  Arvalan. 

11. 

Where  art  thou.  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia,  where  ? 

But  not  in  vain,  with  sudden  shriek  of  fear. 

She  calls  Ereenia  now ;  the  Glendoveer 

Is  here  1  Upon  the  guilty  sight  he  burst 

Like  lightning  f^^  a  cloud,  and  caught  the  accurst. 

Bore  him  to  the  roof  aloft,  and  on  the  floor 

With  vengeance  dash'd  him,  quivering  there  in  gore. 

Lo !  from  the  pregnant  air, . .  heart-withering  sight. 

There  issued  forth  the  dreadfU  Lorrinite. 

Seize  him !  the  Enchantress  cried  ; 

A  host  of  Demons  at  her  word  appear. 

And  like  tornado  winds,  from  every  side 

At  once  they  rush  upon  the  Glendoveer. 

Alone  against  a  legion,  little  here 

Avails  his  single  might. 

Nor  that  celestial  faulchlon,  which  In  fight 

So  oft  had  put  the  rebel  race  to  flight 


Ume  one  of  these  Instfbl  prieit*  mten  at  night  by  a  little 
bark-door  Into  the  temple,  deflowereth  thli  yoang  maid, 
and  nuikeCli  her  believe  any  thing  he  pleaieth ;  and  the 
next  day,  being  traniportcd  from  this  temple  into  another 
with  tl»e  iam«  magnificence,  the  wa«  carried  before  upon 


There  are  no  Gods  on  earth  to  give  him  aid ; 
Hemm'd  round,  he  is  overpower'd,  beat  down,  and 

bound. 
And  at  the  feet  of  Lorrinite  is  laid. 

12. 

Meantime  the  scatter'd  members  of  the  slain, 

Obedient  to  her  mighty  voice  assumed 

Their  vital  form  again, 

And  that  foul  Spirit  upon  vengeance  bent. 

Fled  to  the  fleshly  tenement 

Lo !  here,  quoth  Lorrinite,  thou  seest  thy  foe  I 

Him  in  the  Ancient  Sepulchres,  below 

The  billows  of  the  Ocean  will  I  lay ; 

Gods  are  there  none  to  help  him  now,  and  there 

For  Man  there  is  no  way. 

To  that  dread  scene  of  durance  and  despair, 

Asuras,  bear  your  enemy  I  I  go 

To  chain  him  In  the  Tombs.     Meantime  do  thou. 

Freed  from  thy  foe,  and  now  secure  from  fear. 

Son  of  Kehama,  take  thy  pleasure  here. 

13. 

Her  words  the  accursed  race  obeyed ; 

Forth  with  a  sound  like  rushing  winds  they  fled. 

And  of  all  aid  firom  Earth  or  Heaven  bereft. 

Alone  with  Arvalan  the  Maid  was  left 

But  in  that  hour  of  agony,  the  Maid 

Deserted  not  herself;  her  very  dread 

Had  calm'd  her ;  and  her  heart 

Knew  the  whole  honror,  and  its  only  part 

Tamen,  receive  me  undeflled  1,  she  said. 

And  seized  a  torch,  and  fired  the  bridal  bed. 

Up  ran  the  rapid  flames ;  on  every  side 

They  find  their  f\iel  whercsoe'er  they  spread ; 

Thin  hangings,  fragrant  gums,  and  odorous  wood. 

That  piled  like  sacrificial  altars  stood. 

Around  they  run,  and  upward  they  aspire. 

And,  lo  I  the  huge  Pagoda  lined  ¥dth  fire. 

14. 

The  wicked  Soul,  who  had  assumed  again 

A  form  of  sensible  flesh  for  his  foul  will. 

Still  bent  on  base  revenge  and  baflSed  still. 

Felt  that  corporeal  shape  alike  to  pain 

Obnoxious  as  to  pleasure :  forth  he  flew. 

Howling  and  scorch'd  by  the  devouring  flame ; 

Accursed  Spirit  I  Still  condemn'd  to  rue. 

The  act  of  sin  and  punishment  the  same. 

Freed  from  his  loathsome  touch,  a  natural  dread 

Came  on  the  self-devoted,  and  she  drew 

Back  from  the  flames,  which  now  toward  her  spread. 

And,  like  a  living  monster,  seem'd  to  dart 

Their  hungry  tongues  toward  their  shrinking  prey. 

Soon  she  subdued  her  heart ; 

"  O  Father ! "  she  exdaim'd,  **  there  was  no  way 

But  this  I  And  thou,  Ereenia,  who  for  me 

Sufferest,  my  soul  shall  bear  thee  company." 


the  chariot  of  triomph,  on  the  side  of  Jagmmal  her  bride- 
groom X  these  Brahmami  make  her  say  aloud,  before  all  the 
people,  whatsoerer  she  hath  been  tanght  of  these  cheats, 
as  if  she  had  learnt  it  from  the  very  mouth  oiJagtmrnat.'* 
—  Bemier. 
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15. 

So  havinK  said,  she  knit 

Her  body  up  to  work  her  soul's  desire, 

And  rush  at  once  among  the  thickest  fire. 

A  sudden  cry  withheld  her, . .  "  Kailyal,  stay  ! 

Child  !  Daughter !  I  am  here  !  **  the  voice  exclaims. 

And  from  the  gate,  unharm'd,  through  smoke  and 

flames. 

Like  as  a  God,  Ladurlad  made  his  way ; 

Wrapt  his  preserving  arms  around,  and  bore 

His  Child,  unii^jured,  o'er  the  burning  floor. 


XV. 
THE  CITY  OF  BALY.» 

1. 

KAILTAL. 

Erecnial 

LAnrRLAD. 

Nay,  let  no  reproachful  thought 

Wrong  his  heroic  heart  1     The  Evil  Powers 

Hvae  the  dominion  o*er  this  wretched  World, 

And  no  good  Spirit  now  can  venture  here. 

KAILTAL. 

Alas,  my  Father  I  he  hath  ventured  here. 

And  saved  me  from  one  horror.     But  the  Powers 

Of  Evil  beat  him  down,  and  bore  away 

To  some  dread  scene  of  durance  and  despair ; 

The  Ancient  Tombs,  methought  their  mistress  said, 

Beneath  the  ocean-waves ;  no  way  for  Man 
Is  there ;  and  Gods,  she  boasted,  there  are  none 
On  Earth  to  help  him  now. 

LADURLAD. 

Is  that  her  boast  ? 

And  hath  she  laid  him  in  the  Ancient  Tombs, 

Relying  that  the  Waves  will  guard  him  there  ? 

Short-sifihted  are  the  eyes  of  Wickedness, 

And  all  iU  craft  but  fully.     Oh  my  child ! 

The  Curses  of  the  Wicked  are  upon  me. 

And  the  immortal  Deities,  who  see 

And  suffer  all  things  for  their  own  wise  end. 

Have  made  them  blessings  to  us ! 

KAILTAL. 

Then  thou  knowest 
Where  they  have  borne  him  ? 


1  "  The  fifth  Incarnation  was  in  a  Bramin  dwarf,  under  the 
name  of  Vamen ;  it  wai  wrought  to  restrain  the  pride  of  the 
giant  Daly.  The  latter,  after  having  conquered  the  godi, 
expelli'd  them  from  Surgon ;  he  was  generous,  true  to  his 
word,  compassionate,  and  charitable.  Vichenou,  under  the 
form  of  a  very  llttip  Bramin,  presented  himself  before  him 
while  he  was  sacrificing,  and  asked  him  for  three  paces  of 
land  to  build  a  hut.  Baly  ridiculed  the  apparent  imt>ecility 
of  the  dwarf,  in  tollmg  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  limit  his 
demand  to  a  bequest  so  trifling;  that  his  generosity  could 
bestow  a  much  larger  donation  of  land.  Vamcn  answered. 
That  lM>ing  of  so  small  a  stature,  what  he  aslied  was  more 
than  sufficient.  The  prince  immediately  granted  his  request, 


LADURLAD. 

To  the  Sepulchres 

Of  the  Ancient  Kings,  which  Baly  in  Im  pcv 

Made  in  primeval  times ;  and  built  above  tz  l 

A  City,  like  the  Cities  of  the  Gods, 

Being  like  a  God  himsell     For  man}  an  in 

Hath  Ocean  warr'd  against  his  Palacr^. 
Till  overwhelm*d,  they  lie  bencatli  the  v^^t^ 

Not  overthrown,  so  well  the  awcfui  Chir: 

Had  laid  their  deep  foimdations.      Rightly -«;.. 

The  Accursed,  that  no  way  for  man  was  tbt.->. 

But  not  like  noan  am  1 1 

2. 

Up  from  the  ground  the  Bfiaid  exultant  si^txzz. 

And  clapp'd  her  happy  hands  in  attitucr 

Of  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  flung 

Her  arms  around  her  Father's  neck,  and  ft'**: 

Struggling  awhile  for  utterance,  with  exiv^ 

Of  hope  and  pious  thankAilness. 

Come. .  come  I  she  cried.  Oh  let  us  not  drla*,. 

He  is  in  torments  there, . .  away  ! . .  away : 

3. 

Long  time  they  travell'd  on  ;  at  dawn  of  <L>t 

Still  setting  forward  with  the  earliest  lifsi. 

Nor  ceasing  from  their  way 

Till  darkness  doeed  the  ni^t. 

Short  refuge  from  the  noontide  heaz. 

Reluctantly  compeird,  the  Maiden  touk^ 

And  ill  her  indefiuigable  feet 

Could  that  brief  respite  brook. 

Hope  kept  her  up.  and  her  intense  6enn 

Supports  that  heart  which  ne'er  at  danger  s*^  - 

Those  feet  which  never  tire. 

That  frame  which  never  £dl^ 

4. 

Their  talk  was  of  the  City  of  the  day« 

Of  old,  £arth*s  wonder  once,  and  of  the  fsrr 

Of  Baly  its  great  founder, . .  he  whose  nar::i 

In  ancient  story  and  in  poet's  prai». 

Liveth  and  flouri^heth  for  endless  gl(H7. 

Because  his  might 

Put  down  the  wrong,  and  aye  upheld  the  nrn*. 

Till  for  ambition,  as  old  sages  tell. 

At  length  the  universal  Monarch  fril  - 

For  he  too,  having  made  the  World  his  o«t. 

Then  in  his  pride,  had  driven 

The  Devetaa  from  Heaven, 

And  seised  triumphantly  the  Swerga  thr«r.-. 

The  Incarnate  came  before  the  Mi^ty  IhK. 

In  dwarfish  stature,  and  in  mien  obscorr ; 

The  sacred  cord«  he  bore. 


and,  to  ratify  his  donation,  poured  water  into  his  nfai  :-r 
which  waa  no  sooner  done  than  the  dwarf  grew  ao  cr 
ously,  that  his  body  filled  the  universe  !    He  mea«'-.« 
earth  with  one  pace,  and  the  heavens  with  anoCber.  a.w 
summoned  Baly  to  girc  him  his  word  for  the   tki»d. 
prince  then  recognised  Vichenou,  adored  him.  «nd  |»r>- 
his  head  to  him  ;  but  the  god,  satisfied  with  bss  sttisr^.- 
sent  him  to  gOTem  the  Padalon,  and  permittod  bia  tn  r- 
erery  year  to  the  earth,  the  day  of  the  taU  moor. 
month  of  Norember." — StmneraVa  ^flyo^e*,  vol.  L  p.  i- 

'  "  The  Brahmans  who  oflSciate  at  the  temples  generx  ' 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  the  npp«r  part  of  ci>     < 
naked.    The  Zemmar,  or  sacred  striag,  is  hung  r»sA  ' 
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And  ask*d,  for  Brama's  sake,  a  little  boon, 

Three  steps  of  Ba]y*8  ample  reign,  no  more. 

Poor  was  the  t)oon  required,  and  poor  was  he 

Who  begg'd, . .  a  little  wretch  it  seem'd  to  be ; 

But  Baly  ne'er  refused  a  suppliant's  prayer. 

He  on  the  Dwarf  cast  down, 

A  glance  of  pity  in  contemptuous  mood. 

And  bade  him  take  the  boon. 

And  measure  where  he  would. 

5. 

Lo,  Son  of  giant  birth, 

I  take  my  grant  I  the  Incarnate  Power  replies. 

With  his  firat  step  he  measured  o'er  the  Earth, 

The  second  spann'd  the  skies. 

Three  paces  thou  hast  granted. 

Twice  have  I  set  my  footstep,  Yeshnoo  cries, 

Where  shall  the  third  be  planted  ? 

6. 

Then  Baly  knew  the  God,  and  at  his  feet, 

In  homage  due,  he  laid  his*humbled  head. 

Mighty  art  thou,  O  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Mighty  art  thou  I  he  said. 

Be  merciful,  and  let  me  be  forgiven. 


body  from  tb«  left  shoulder ;  m  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth 
i«  wrapped  round  the  loini,  which  descend*  under  the  knee, 
tAit  lower  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  other  ;  and  in  cold  wea- 
ther they  •ometlraet  cover  their  bodies  with  a  shawl,  and 
th«*ir  heads  with  a  red  cap.  The  Zfnnar  is  made  of  a  parti- 
ruUr  kind  of  perennial  cotton,  called  Verma :  It  is  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  threads  of  a  Oxed  length.  The  Zen- 
nar  worn  by  the  Khatries  has  fewer  threads  than  that  worn 
hj  the  Brahmans ;  and  that  worn  by  the  Bhyse  fewer  than 
*hax  worn  by  the  Khatries  ;  but  those  of  the  Soodra  caste 
arp  excluded  from  this  distinction,  none  of  them  being  per- 
n^itted  to  wear  it."  —  Crai^inf. 

>  Ruin*  qf  Makdbaiip&r,  the  City  qf  the  great  BaJy.— 
"  A  nxrk,  or  rather  hill  of  stone,  is  that  which  first  en< 
^osM^  the  attention  on  approaching  the  place  ;  for  as  it  rises 
abruptly  out  of  a  level  plain  of  great  extent,  consists  chiefly 
of  one  single  stone,  and  is  situated  very  near  to  the  sea- 
bearh.  it  is  such  a  kind  of  object  as  an  inquisitive  traveller 
would  naturally  turn  aside  to  examine.  Its  shape  is  also  sin- 
g^ilar  and  romantic,  and,  from  a  distant  view,  has  an  appear- 
ance like  watt»  antique  and  lofty  edifice.  On  coming  near  to 
the  foot  of  the  rock  from  the  north,  works  of  imagery  and 
•culptnre  crowd  so  thick  upon  the  eye,  as  might  seem  to 
taTour  the  idea  of  a  petrified  town,  like  those  that  have  been 
f^led  In  diflTerent  part*  of  the  world,  by  too  credulous  tra- 
vellers. Proceeding  on  by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  side 
faring  the  sea,  there  is  a  pagoda  rising  out  of  the  ground,  of 
one  solid  stone,  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  which 
Kctns  to  have  been  cat  upon  the  spot,  out  of  a  detached  rock, 
that  has  been  found  of  a  proper  size  for  that  purpose.  The 
tnp  is  arched,  and  the  style  of  architecture,  according  to 
«  hich  it  Is  formed,  diftrent  from  any  now  used  in  those  parts. 
A  little  farther  on,  there  appears,.upon  a  huge  surface  of  stone 
thai  juts  out  a  little  from  the  side  of  the  hill,  a  numerous 
jrroup  of  human  flgares,  in  bas-relief,  considerably  larger 
thao  life,  representing  the  most  remarkable  persons  whose 
artions  are  celebrated  in  the  MahAbharic,  each  of  them  in  an 
au.tttde.  or  with  weapons,  or  other  insignia,  expressive  of  his 
ck^aracter,  or  of  some  one  of  bis  most  famous  exploits.  All 
th««e  6gures  are  doutitless  much  less  distinct  than  they  were 
at  first :  for  upon  comparing  these  and  the  rest  of  the  sculp- 
ture* that  are  exposed  to  the  sea-air,  with  ochers  at  the  same 
(4ace,  whose  situation  has  afforded  them  protection  from  that 


He  ask'd  for  mercy  of  the  Merciftil, 

And  mercy  for  his  virtue's  sake  was  shown. 

For  though  he  was  cast  down  to  Padalon, 

Yet  there,  by  Tamen's  throne. 

Doth  Baly  sit  in  m^esty  and  might. 

To  judge  the  dead,  and  sentence  them  aright. 

And  forasmuch  as  he  was  still  the  friend 

Of  righteousness,  it  is  permitted  him. 

Yearly,  from  those  drear  regions  to  ascend. 

And  walk  the  Earth,  that  he  may  hear  his  name 

Still  hymn'd  and  honour'd  by  the  grateful  voice 

Of  hiunankind,  and  in  his  fame  rejoice. 

7. 

Such  was  the  talk  they  held  upon  their  way. 

Of  him  to  whose  old  City  '  they  were  bound  ; 

And  now,  upon  their  journey,  many  a  day 

Had  risen  and  closed,  and  many  a  week  gone  round. 

And  many  a  realm  and  region  had  they  pass'd. 

When  now  the  Ancient  Towers  appear'd  at  hist 

8. 

Their  golden  summits  in  the  noon-day  light. 

Shone  o'er  the  dark  green  deep  that  roll'd  between 

For  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires  were  seen 

Peering  above  the  sea, . .  a  mournful  sight  1 


element,  the  diflference  is  striking  —  the  former  being  every 
where  much  defaced,  while  the  others  are  fresh  as  recently 
finished.  An  excavation  in  another  part  of  the  east  side  of 
the  great  rock  i^pear*  to  have  been  made  on  the  same  plan, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  that  Chowltries  are  usually  built  in 
that  country,  that  is  to  say,  fur  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers. The  rock  Is  hollowed  out  to  the  site  of  a  spacious 
room,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  pillars  are  left,  as  a  seeming 
support  to  the  mountainous  mass  of  stone  which  forms  the 
roof. 

"  The  iscent  of  the  hill  on  the  north  Is,  from  Its  natural 
shape,  gradual  and  easy  tX  first,  and  is  in  other  parts  ren- 
dered more  so  by  very  excellent  steps,  cut  out  in  several 
places  where  the  communication  would  be  diflScult  or  im- 
practicable  without  them.  A  winding  stair  of  this  sort  leads 
to  a  kind  of  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some 
figures  of  idols  in  high  relief  upon  the  walls,  very  well 
finished.  From  this  temple  there  are  flights  of  steps,  that 
seem  to  have  led  to  some  edifice  formerly  standing  upon  the 
hill ;  nor  does  it  seem  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  may  have 
been  a  palace,  to  which  this  temple  may  have  appertained  ; 
for  besides  the  small  detached  ranges  of  stairs  that  are  here 
and  there  cut  in  the  rock,  and  seem  as  If  they  had  once  led 
to  different  part*  of  one  great  building,  there  appear  In  many 
places  small  water  channels  cut  also  in  the  rock,  as  if  for 
drains  to  a  house ;  and  the  whole  top  of  the  hill  is  strewed 
with  small  round  pieces  of  brick,  which  may  be  supposed, 
from  their  appearance,  to  have  been  worn  down  to  their  pre- 
sent form  during  the  lapse  of  many  ages.  On  a  plain  surface 
of  the  rock,  which  may  once  have  served  as  the  floor  of  some 
apartment,  there  Is  a  platform  of  stone,  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  long,  by  three  or  four  wide.  In  a  situation  rather  ele- 
vated, with  two  or  three  steps  leading  up  to  it,  perfectly  re- 
sembling a  couth  or  bed,  and  a  lion  very  well  executed  at 
the  upper  end  of  it,  by  way  of  pillow :  the  whole  of  one  piece 
being  part  of  the  bill  itself.  This  the  Bramlns,  inhabitant* 
of  the  place,  call  the  bed  of  Dhermarijah,  or  Judishter,  the 
eldeat  of  the  five  brothers,  whose  exploits  are  the  leading 
subject  in  the  MahabhArlt.  And  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  this,  at  such  a  distance  indeed  as  the  apartment*  of  the 
women  might  be  supposed  to  be  from  that  of  the  men,  is  a 
bath,  excavated  also  from  the  rock,  with  steps  in  the  inside, 
which  the  Bramin*  call  the  Bath  of  Dropedy,  the  wife  of 
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Well  might  the  sad  heholder  ween  from  thence 

What  works  of  wonder  the  devouring  wave 

Had  swallow'd  there,  when  monuments  so  brave 

Bore  record  of  their  old  magnificence. 

And  on  the  sandy  shore,  beside  the  verge 

Of  Ocean,  here  and  there,  a  rock-hewn  fane 

Resisted  in  its  strength  the  surf  and  surge 

That  on  their  deep  foundations  beat  in  vain. 

In  solitude  the  Ancient  Temples  stood. 

Once  resonant  with  instnunent  and  song. 

And  solemn  dance  of  festive  multitude ; 

Now  as  the  weary  ages  pass  along, 

Hearing  no  voice  save  of  the  Ocean  flood, 

Which  roars  for  ever  on  the  restless  shores  ; 

Or  visiting  their  solitary  caves. 

The  lonely  sound  of  winds,  that  moan  around 

Accordant  to  the  melancholy  waves. 

9. 

With  reverence  did  the  travellers  see 

The  works  of  ancient  days,  and  silently 

Approach  the  shore.    Now  on  the  yellow  sand. 

Where  round  their  feet  the  rising  surges  part. 

They  stand.     Ladurlad's  heart 

Exulted  in  )iis  wondrous  destiny. 

To  Heaven  he  raised  his  hand 

In  attitude  of  stem  heroic  pride; 

Oh  what  a  power,  he  cried, 

Thou  dreadftil  R^Jah,  doth  thy  curse  impart ! 

I  thank  thee  now  I . .  Then  turning  to  the  Bfaid, 

Thou  seest  how  ikr  and  wide 

Ton  Towers  extend,  he  said, 

My  search  must  needs  be  long.     Meantime  the  flood 

Will  cast  thee  up  thy  food, . . 

And  in  the  Chambers  Of  the  Rock  by  night. 

Take  thou  thy  safe  abode. 

No  prowling  beast  to  harm  thee,  or  affHght, 

Can  enter  there  ;  but  wrap  thyself  with  care 

From  the  foul  Birds  obscene  that  thirst  for  blood ; 

For  in  such  caverns  doth  the  Bat  delight 

To  have  its  haunts.     Do  thou  with  stone  and  shout. 

Ere  thou  liest  down  at  evening,  scare  them  out. 

And  in  this  robe  of  mine  involve  thy  feet 

Duly  commend  us  both  to  Heaven  in  prayer. 

Be  of  good  heart,  and  may  thy  sleep  be  sweet  I 


Jiidithter  and  his  brother*.  How  much  credit  ii  due  to  this 
tradition,  and  whether  this  stone  couch  may  not  hare  been 
anciently  used  ai  a  kind  of  throne,  rather  than  a  bed.  If 
matter  for  future  inquiry.  A  circumstance,  howerer,  which 
majr  seem  to  favour  this  Idea  is,  that  a  throne.  In  the  Sanscrit 
and  other  Hindoo  language*,  is  called  Smghdsen^  which  is 
compounded  of  Sing^  a  lion,  and  d«m,  a  seat. 

*'  But  though  these  works  roajr  be  deemed  stupendous,  they 
are  surpassed  by  others  that  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  or  mile  and  half,  to  the  south  of  the  hill. 
They  consist  of  two  pagodas,  of  about  thirty  feet  long,  by 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  as  many  in  height,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  earh  consisting  originally  of  one  single  stone. 
Their  form  is  difl^rent  tram  the  style  of  architecture  accord- 
ing to  which  Idol  temples  are  now  built  In  that  countiy. 
These  sculpture*  approach  nearer  to  the  Gothic  taste,  being 
•urmounted  by  arched  roofs  or  domes,  not  semicircular,  but 
composed  of  two  segments  of  circles  meeting  In  a  point  at 
top.  Near  these  also  stand  an  elephant  fbll  as  big  as  life,  and 
a  lion  much  larger  than  the  natural  sise,  both  hewn  also  out 
of  one  stone. 


10. 

So  saying,  he  put  back  hit  arm,  and  gave 

The  cloth  which  girt  his  loins,  and  preas'd  her  kand 

With  fervent  love,  then  from  the  sand 

Advanced  into  the  sea ;  the  opmiog  Wane 

Which  knew  Kehama's  cnne,  before  his  way 

Started,  and  on  he  went  as  on  dry  laod. 

And  still  around  his  path  the  waters  parted 

She  stands  upon  the  shore,  where  aea-wcrds  pbr. 

Lashing  her  polish*d  ankles,  and  the  spny 

Which  off  her  Father,  like  a  ndobow,  lied. 

Falls  on  her  like  a  shower ;  there  KaOyal  siaad^ 

And  sees  the  billows  rise  above  his  hc^ 

She  at  the  startling  sight,  Ibivot  the  power 

The  Curse  had  given  him,  and  heU  forth  ber  kudF 

Imploringly,  • . .  her  voice  was  oo  the  wind. 

And  the  deaf  Ocean  o'er  lAdarlad  closed. 

Soon  she  recall'd  his  destiny  to  mind. 

And  shaking  off  that  natural  fear,  oomposid 

Her  soul  with  prayer,  to  wait  the  event  resign'd. 

11. 

Alone,  upon  the  solitary  ttrand. 
The  lovely  one  Is  left ;  behold  her  go, 
Facing  with  patient  footsteps,  to  and  fro, 
Along  the  bending  sand. 
Save  her,  ye  Oods  I  flnom  Evil  Powvn,  and  boe 
From  roan  she  need  not  fiear ; 
For  never  Traveller  cornea  near 
These  aweftil  ruins  of  the  days  of  yocr. 
Nor  fisher's  bark,  nor  ventuixms  maiiacr. 
Approach  the  sacred  shore. 
All  day,  she  walk'd  the  beach,  at  night  she  srasiit 
The  Chamber  of  the  Rock  ;  with  stone  and  »b»o: 
Assail'd  the  Bats  obscene,  and  scared  then  oat ; 

Then  in  her  Father's  robe  inrolved  ber  frrt. 

And  wrapt  her  mantle  round  to  guard  ber  b^^sd. 

And  laid  her  down ;  the  rock  was  Kafljal*s  bed. 

Her  charober-Iamps  were  in  the  starry  sky. 

The  winds  and  waters  were  ber  hiltaky. 

IS. 

Be  of  good  heart,  and  may  thy  alcep  be  sweet, 

Ladurlad  said  : . .  Alaa  t  that  canisot  be 

To  one  whose  days  are  days  of  misery. 

How  often  did  she  stretch  ber  taanda  to  givct 


p».~ 


**  The  great  rock  Is  about  fifty  orooe  b« 
the  sea;  butclo*etothe*eaarethercmalmora| 
of  brick,  and  dedicated  to  Sib.  the  greatest  pert  «r  vWy  h* 
evidently  been  swallowed  up  by  that  elfwa :  fcr  Cbt  A*"  * 
the  Innermost  apartment.  In  which  the  Mol  Is 
before  which  there  are  alwi^a  two  or  cbf 
surrounded  with  walls.  Is  now  washed  by  the  wsim,  k  s  '-•* 
pillar  used  to  disooTer  the  meridian  at  the  tbae  ef  f«aa. . 
the  pagoda,  I*  seen  standing  at  some  dJetancw  Id  ibe  ■>«>   * 
the  neighbourhood  of  thi*  building  there  an  a 
rock*,  washed  also  br  the  wares,  osi  which 
sculpture*,  though  now  much  worn  aad  difacfd.    Awl  t « 
natl?e*  of  the  place  declared  to  the  writer  of  tbb  aeei  -i*. 
that  the  more  aged  people  among  tbem  rcnseasbeeed  t»  t«** 
seen  the  top*  of  several  pagodas  tu  ont  In  tto  ssn.  m* 
being  covered  with  copper  (prohaMy  glk), 
visible  at  sun-riae,  a*  their  shining  s 
the  sun's  rays,  but  that  now  that  cflhct  was  woter*  r*- 
dueed,  a*  the  copper  had  since  becosae  uuiuslej  was  m.m^ 
and  verdigris.**-.  Ckmmben,  ItirnUr 
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Enenim,  reflcued  in  the  dreams  of  night  I 

How  oft  amid  the  vision  of  delight. 

Fear  in  her  heart  all  is  not  as  it  seems ; 

Then  fhnn  unsettled  slumber  start,  and  hear 

The  Winds  that  moan  above,  the  Waves  below ! 

Thoa  hast  been  call*d,  O  Sleep !  the  friend  of  Woe, 

But  *tis  the  happy  who  have  call'd  thee  so.  > 

13. 

Another  day,  another  night  are  gone, 

A  second  passes,  and  a  third  wanes  on. 

So  long  she  paced  the  shore. 

So  often  on  the  beach  she  took  her  stand. 

That  the  wild  Sea-Birds  knew  her,  and  no  more 

Fled,  when  she  pas8*d  beside  them  on  the  strand. 

Bright  shine  the  golden  summits  in  the  light 

Of  the  noon-son,  and  lovelier  tar  by  night 

Their  moonlight  glories  o'er  the  sea  they  shed : 

Fair  is  the  dark-green  deep  :  by  night  and  day 

Unvex'd  with  storms,  the  peaceful  billows  play. 

As  when  they  closed  upon  Ladurlad*s  head ; 

The  firmament  above  is  bright  and  clear ; 

The  sea-fowl,  lords  of  water,  air,  and  land. 

Joyous  alike  upon  the  wing  appear. 

Or  when  they  ride  the  waves,  or  walk  the  sand ; 

Beauty  and  light  and  joy  are  every  where ; 

There  is  no  sadness  and  no  sorrow  here. 

Save  what  that  single  human  breast  contains. 

But  oh !  what  hopes,  and  fears,  and  pains  are  there  I 

14. 

Seven  miserable  days  the  expectant  Maid, 

From  earliest  dawn  till  evening,  watch*d  the  shore  ; 

Hope  left  her  then ;  and  in  her  heart  she  said, 

Never  should  she  behold  her  Father  more. 


XVL 
THE  ANCIENT  SEPULCHBES. 

1. 

Whxn  the  broad  Ocean  on  Ladurlad's  head 

Had  closed  and  arch*d  him  o*er. 

With  steady  tread  he  held  his  way 

Adown  the  sloping  shore. 

The  dark  green  waves  with  emerald  hue. 

Imbue  the  beams  of  day. 

And  on  the  wrinkled  sand  below. 

Boiling  their  masy  network  to  and  fro» 

Light  shadows  shift  and  play. 

The  hungry  Shark,  at  scent  of  prey, 

*  DanM  hat  a  beaotifol  pasMge  concerning  Richard  II.  — 
f  ullicieotly  reiamtiUng  thlt  put  of  the  poem  to  be  inverted 
here:  — 

~  To  JFUmt,  from  thence,  into  a  reitieM  bed. 
That  mberable  night  he  comei  cooTeycd ; 
Poorly  prorided,  poorly  followed, 
Unooarted,  onretpected,  unobey'd ; 
Where,  if  uneertaln  Sleep  but  horered 
Over  the  drooping  caret  that  heary  weigh'd, 
Millions  of  flgiara  Fantasy  preients 
Unto  that  sorrow  waken*d  grief  augments. 


**  Hb  new  mlsfoitane  makes  deluded  Sleep 
Smf  'twas  not  so :— &lio  dreams  the  truth  deny : 


Toward  Ladurlad  darted ; 

Beholding  then  that  human  form  erect. 

How  like  a  Qod  the  depths  he  trod, 

Appaird  the  monster  started. 

And  in  his  fear  departed. 

Onward  Ladurlad  went  with  heart  elate, 

And  now  hath  reach'd  the  Ancient  City's  gate. 

2. 

Wondering  he  stood  awhile  to  gase 

Upon  the  works  of  elder  days. 

The  brazen  portals  open  stood. 

Even  as  the  fearful  multitude 

Had  left  them,  when  they  fled 

Before  the  rising  flood. 

High  over-head,  sublime. 

The  mighty  gateway's  storied  roof  was  spread, 

Dwarfing  the  puny  piles  of  younger  Ume. 

With  the  deeds  of  days  of  yore 

That  ample  roof  was  sculptured  o'er. 

And  many  a  godlike  form  there  met  his  eye. 

And  many  an  emblem  dark  of  mystery. 

Through  these  wide  portals  oft  had  Baly  rode 

Triumphant  from  his  proud  abode. 

When,  in  his  greatness,  he  bestrode 

The  AuUay  s,  hugest  of  four-footed  kind. 

The  Aullay-Horse,  that  in  his  force. 

With  elephantine  trunk,  could  bind 

And  lift  the  elephant,  and  on  the  wind 

Whirl  him  away,  with  sway  and  swing, 

Even  like  a  pebble  fh)m  the  practised  sling. 

3. 

Those  streets  which  never,  since  the  days  of  yore. 

By  human  footstep  had  been  visited. 

Those  streets  which  never  more 

A  human  foot  shall  tread, 

Ladurlad  trod.     In  sun-light  and  sea-green, 

The  thousand  Palaces  were  seen 

Of  that  proud  City,  whose  superb  abodes 

Seem'd  rear*d  by  Giants  for  the  immortal  Gods. 

How  silent  and  how  beautiful  they  stand. 

Like  things  of  Nature  1  the  eternal  rocks 

Themselves  not  firmer.     Neither  hath  the  sand 

Drifted  within  their  gates  and  choak*d  their  doors. 

Nor  slime  defiled  their  pavements  and  their  floors. 

Did  then  the  Ocean  wage 

His  war  for  love  and  envy,  not  in  rage, 

0-thou  fiAlr  City,  that  he  spared  thee  thus  ?  ' 

Art  thou  Yarounln's  capital  and  court. 

Where  all  the  Sea^Gods  for  delight  resort, 

A  pUice  too  godlike  to  be  held  by  us. 

Wherewith  he  starts ;  feels  waking  cares  do  creep 
Upon  his  soul,  and  gire  his  dreams  the  lie. 
Then  sleeps  again :— and  then  again  as  deep 
Deceits  of  darkness  mock  his  misery.** 

CMl  fVar,  Book  ii.  st.  52.  S& 
s  This  monster  of  Hindoo  imaginati<m  Is  a  horse  with  the 
trunk  of  an  elephant,  but  bearing  about  the  same  proportion, 
to  the  elephant  In  sise,  thai  the  elephant  itself  does  to  a  com- 
mon  sheep.  In  one  of  the  prinU  to  Mr.  Kindersiey's  '*  Spe- 
cimens of  Hindoo  Literature,*'  an  aullay  is  represented  taking 
np  an  elephant  with  his  trunk. 

3  Malecheren  (which  is  probably  another  name  for  Baly), 
In  an  excursion  whldi  he  made  one  day  alone,  and  in  <Us- 
guise,  came  to  a  garden  in  the  enriroos  of  his  dty  MahAbaU- 
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The  poor  degenerate  children  of  the  Earth  ? 

So  thought  Ladurlad,  as  he  lookM  around, 

Weening  to  hear  the  sound 

Of  Mermaid's  shell,  and  song 

Of  choral  throng  from  some  imperial  hall. 

Wherein  t.hc  Immortal  Powers  at  festival, 

Their  high  carousals  keep ; 

But  all  is  silence  dread. 

Silence  profound  and  dead. 

The  everlastliig  stillness  of  the  Deep. 

4. 

Through  many  a  solitary  street. 

And  silent  market-place,  and  lonely  square, 

Arm'd  with  the  mighty  Curse,  behold  him  fare. 

And  now  his  feet  attain  that  royal  fiuie 

Where  Baly  held  of  old  his  aweful  reign. 

What  once  had  been  the  Gardens  spread  around, 

Fair  Gardens,  once  which  wore  perpetual  green, 

Where  all  sweet  flowers  through  all  the  year  were 

found. 

And  all  fair  fruits  were  through  all  seasons  seen  ; 

A  place  of  Paradise,  where  each  device 

Of  emulous  Art  with  Mature  strove  to  vie ; 

And  Nature  on  her  part, 

Caird  forth  new  powers  wherewith  to  vanquish  Art. 

The  Swerga-God  himself,  with  envious  eye, 

Survey'd  those  peerless  gardens  in  their  prime ; 

Nor  ever  did  the  Lord  of  Light, 

A^lio  circles  Earth  and  Heaven  upon  his  way. 

Behold  from  eldest  time  a  goodlier  sight 

Than  were  the  groves  which  Baly,  in  his  might, 

Made  for  his  chosen  place  of  solace  and  delight. 


5. 

It  was  a  Garden  still  beyond  all  price. 

Even  yet  it  was  a  place  of  Paradise ; 

For  where  the  mighty  Ocean  could  not  spare, 

There  had  he  with  his  own  creation, 

Sought  to  repair  his  work  of  devastation* 

.  And  here  were  coral  bowers. 

And  grots  of  madrepores. 

And  banks  of  sponge,  as  soft  and  fair  to  eye 

As  e'er  was  mossy  bed 

Whereon  the  Wood  Nymphs  lie 

With  languid  limbs  in  summer's  sultry  houn. 

Here  too  were  living  flowers 

Which,  like  a  bud  compacted. 

Their  purple  cups  contracted, 


poor,  where  wu  a  fountain  to  inviting,  that  two  celestial 
nrmphs  had  come  down  to  bathe  thern.  Th«  Ri^ah  became 
enamour^  of  one  of  them,  who  condetcended  to  allow  of  hi« 
attachment  to  her ;  and  she  and  her  sister  nymph  used 
thenceforward  to  have  frequent  intenriews  with  him  In  that 
garden.  On  one  of  those  occasions  they  brought  with  them  a 
male  mhabitant  of  the  heavenly  reKions,  to  whom  they  intro- 
duced the  Kajah,  and  between  him  and  Malecheren  a  strict 
friendship  ensued ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  agreed,  at  the 
Ri^ah's  earnest  request,  to  carry  him  In  disguise  to  see  the 
court  of  the  divine  Inder  —  a  Csvour  never  before  granted  to 
any  mortal.  The  Rajah  returned  ttom  thence  with  new 
Ideas  of  splendour  and  magniflcence.  which  he  immediately 
adopted  In  regulating  his  court  and  his  retinue,  and  in  beauti- 
fying his  seat  of  government.  By  this  means  Mahiballpoor 
becama  toon  celebrated  beyond  all  the  cities  of  the  earth  ; 


And  now  in  open  blossom  S|vmd« 
Stretch  *d  like  green  anthers  many  a  seekfoc  head. 
And  arboreta  of  jointed  stone  were  there. 
And  plants  of  flbres  fine,  as  silkvorni*s  thread; 
Tea,  beautiful  as  Mennaid*s  golden  hair 
Upon  the  waves  dispread. 
Others  that,  like  the  broad  banana  gnyvtnr, 
Baised  their  long  wrinkled  leave*  of  porfile  hur. 
Like  streamers  wide  out-flowing. 
And  whatsoe'er  the  depths  of  Ocean  hide 
From  human  eyes,  Ladurlad  there  c^ed. 
Trees  of  the  deep,  and  shrubs  and  fruits  and  1kfm^r\ 

As  fair  as  ours. 

Wherewith  the  Sea-Nymphs  love  their  locks  to  brt,  . 

When  to  their  fiither*s  hall,  at  festival 

Bepairing  they,  in  emtUous  array. 

Their  charms  display. 

To  grace  the  banquet,  and  the  solemn  day 

6. 

The  golden  fotmtains  had  not  ceased  to  flow: 

And  where  they  mingled  with  the  briny  Sea, 

There  was  a  sight  of  wonder  and  delight. 

To  see  the  flsh,  like  birds  in  air. 

Above  Ladurlad  flying. 

Bound  those  strange  waters  they  ivpair,' 

Their  scarlet  fins  outspread  and  plyiiic;, 

They  float  with  gentle  hovering  their ; 

And  now  upon  those  little  wings, 

As  if  to  dare  forbidden  things. 

With  wilful  purpose  bent. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

They  shoot  across,  and  to  and  fin. 

In  rapid  glance,  like  lightning  go 

Through  that  unwonted  element. 

7. 

Almost  in  scenes  so  wondnms  ftJr, 

Ladurlad  had  fontot 

The  mighty  cause  which  led  him  thcR; 

His  busy  eye  was  every  where. 

His  mind  had  lost  all  thought ; 

His  heart,  surrender*d  to  the  joys 

Of  sight,  was  happy  as  a  boy's. 

But  soon  the  awakening  thotight  recurs 

Of  him  who  in  the  Sepulchres, 

Hopeless  of  human  aid,  in  chains  Is  laid ; 

And  her  who  on  the  solitary  shoiv. 

By  night  and  day  her  weary  watch  will  ketp. 

Till  she  shall  see  them  Isstilng  ttom  the  dee.\ 


and  an  account  of  Its  magnifiotocebaTliif  bssii  bro«gl-t  t  '  • 
gods  assembled  at  the  court  of  inder,  their  JeaJoufv  «» • 
much  excited  at  it,  that  they  sent  orders  to  the  C«s  .  "■ 
Sea  to  let  loose  bis  billows,  and  overflow  •  place  «h » 
piously  pretended  to  vie  In  splendour  with  thetr  c>.«  ' 
manslous.  This  command  he  obeyed,  and  the  ctv  *»  - 
once  overflowed  by  that  furious  elefuent,  nor  hm  it  c^^  > 
been  able  to  rear  Its  head.  —Ckamifrt,  AMtattc  Anr«i  « ' 

1  In  the  Bahia  doa  Artifice*,  which  Is  bet^rm  i: '    • 
Jagoarlve  and  S.  Miguel,  there  are  nauy  syraofs  >» 
water,  which  may  be  seen  at  low  tide,  and  these  sprvr   ' 
frequented  by  fish  and  by  the  sea-cow,  whKh  they  i^  a.-  ' 
to  drink  there Nolieias  do  3ruui,  MSS.  i.  9. 

The  inhabitanu  of  the  Feroe  Islands  seek  for  cod  j  r  *  ' 
where  there  la  a  ftvah-water  spring  at  Ibe 
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8. 

Kow  hath  Ladorlad  reached  the  Court 

or  the  great  Palace  of  the  King,  its  flour 

Was  of  the  marble  rock  ;  and  there  before 

The  imperial  door, 

A  mighty  Image  on  the  steps  was  seen, 

Of  stature  huge,  of  countenance  serene. 

A  crown  and  sceptre  at  his  feet  were  laid ; 

One  hand  a  scroll  displayed. 

The  other  pointed  there,  that  all  might  see ; 

My  name  is  Death,  it  said. 

Id  mercy  have  the  Gods  appointed  me. 

Two  braaen  gates  beneath  him  night  and  day 

Stood  open ;  and  within  them  you  behold 

Descending  steps,  which  in  the  living  stone 

Were  hewn,  a  spacious  way 
Down  to  the  Chambers  of  the  Kings  of  old. 

9. 

Trrmhling  with  hope,  the  adventurous  man  descended. 

The  sea-green  light  of  day 

Not  far  along  the  vault  extended ; 

But  where  the  slant  reflection  ended. 

Another  light  was  seen 

Of  red  and  fiery  hue. 

That  with  the  water  blended. 

And  gave  the  secrets  of  the  Tombs  to  view. 

10. 

Deep  in  the  marble  rock,  the  Hall 

Of  Death  was  hoUow'd  out,  a  chamber  wide. 

Low-roof  *d,  and  long ;  on  either  side. 

Each  in  his  own  alcove,  and  on  his  throne. 

The  Kings  of  old  were  seated :  in  his  hand 

Each  held  the  sceptre  of  conunand. 

From  whence,  across  that  scene  of  endless  night, 

A  carbuncle  diflfhsed  its  everlasting  light 

11. 

So  well  had  the  embalmers  done  their  part 

With  spice  and  precious  unguents  to  imbue 

The  perfect  corpse,  that  each  had  still  the  hue 

Of  living  man,  and  every  limb  was  still 

Supple  and  firm  and  full,  as  when  of  yore 

Its  motion  answer'd  to  the  moving  will. 

The  robca  of  royalty  which  once  they  wore, 

Long  since  had  mouldered  ofi^  and  left  them  bare : 

Naked  upon  their  thrones  behold  them  there, 

Stitues  of  actual  flesh, . .  a  fearful  sight  I 

Their  large  and  rayless  eyes 

Dimly  reflecting  to  that  gem^bom  light, 

Glaxcd,  flx'd,  and  meaningless, . .  .  yet,  open  wide, 

Their  ghastly  balb  belied 

The  mockery  of  life  in  all  beside. 

12. 

But  if  amid  these  Chambers  drear. 

Death  were  a  sight  of  shuddering  and  of  fear, 

Life  was  a  thing  of  stranger  horror  here. 

For  at  the  farther  end,  in  yon  alcove. 

Where  Baly  should  have  lain,  had  he  obeyM 

Man's  common  lot,  behold  Ereenia  laid. 

Strong  fetters  link  him  to  the  rock  ;  his  eye 

Now  rolls  and  widens,  as  with  effort  vain 

He  strives  to  break  the  chain. 

Now  seems  to  brood  upon  his  misery. 


Before  him  couch'd  there  lay 

One  of  the  mighty  monsters  of  the  deep, 

Whom  Lorrinite  encountering  on  the  way, 

There  station^,  his  perpetual  guard  to  keep ; 

In  the  sport  of  wanton  power,  she  charm'd  him  there. 

As  if  to  mock  the  Glendoveer's  despair. 

13. 

Upward  his  form  was  human,  save  that  here 

The  skin  was  cover'd  o'er  with  scale  on  scale 

Compact,  a  panoply  of  natural  mail. 

His  mouth,  from  ear  to  ear, 

Weapon'd  with  triple  teeth,  extended  wide, 

And  tusks  on  either  side  ; 

A  double  snake  below,  he  roll'd 

His  supple  length  behind  in  many  a  sinuous- fold. 

14. 

With  red  and  kindling  eye,  the  Beast  beholds 

A  living  man  draw  nigh. 

And  rising  on  his  folds. 

In  hungry  joy  awaits  the  expected  feast. 

His  mouth  half-open,  and  his  teeth  unsheath'd. 

Then  on  he  sprung,  and  in  his  scaly  arms 

Seized  him,  and  fastened  on  his  neck,  to  suck. 

With  greedy  lips  the  warm  life-blood  ;  and  sure 

But  for  the  mighty  power  of  magic  charms. 

As  easily  as,  in  the  blithesome  hour 

Of  spring,  a  child  doth  crop  the  meadow-flower. 

Piecemeal  those  claws 

Had  rent  their  victim,  and  those  armedjaws 

Snapt  him  in  twain.     Naked  Ladurlad  stood, 

Tet  fearless  and  unharm'd  in  this  dread  strife, 

So  well  Kehama*s  Curse  had  charm'd  his  fated  life. 

15. 

He  too, ...  for  anger,  rising  at  the  sight 

Of  him  he  sought,  in  such  strange  thrall  confined. 

With  desperate  courage  fired  Ladurlad's  mind, . . . 

He  too  unto  the  fight  himself  addrest, 

And  grappling  breast  to  breast. 

With  foot  firm-planted  stands. 

And  seized  the  monster's  throat  with  both  his  hands. 

Vainly,  with  throttling  grasp,  he  prest 

The  impenetrable  scales ; 

And  lo  I  the  Guard  rose  up,  and  round  his  foe. 

With  gliding  motion,  wreath'd  his  lengthening  coils, 

Then  tightened  all  their  folds  with  stress  and  strain. 

Nought  would  the  raging  Tiger's  strength  avail 

If  once  involved  within  those  mighty  toils  ; 

The  arm'd  Rhinoceros,  so  clasp'd,  in  vain 

Had  trusted  to  his  hide  of  rugged  mail. 

His  bones  all  broken,  and  the  breath  of  life 

Crushed  from  the  lungs,  in  that  unequal  strife. 

Again,  and  yet  again,  he  sought  to  break 

The  impassive  limbs  ;  but  when  the  Monster  found 

His  utmost  power  was  vain, 

A  moment  he  relaxed  in  every  round. 

Then  knit  his  colls  again  with  closer  strain. 

And,  bearing  forward,  foreed  him  to  the  ground. 

16. 

Ereenia  groan*d  in  anguish  at  the  sight 
Of  this  dread  fight :  once  more  the  Glendovecr 

Essay'd  to  break  his  bonds,  and  fear 
For  that  brave  father  who  had  sought  him  here, 
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Stung  him  to  wilder  strugglings.     From  the  rock 

He  raised  himself  half-up,  with  might  and  main 

Plucked  at  the  adamantine  chain, 

And  now  with  long  and  unrelaxtng  strain. 

In  obstinate  effort  of  indignant  strength, 

Liabour*d  and  strove  in  vain ; 

Till  his  immortal  sinews  fail'd  at  length ; 

And  yielding,  with  an  inward  groan,  to  fate. 

Despairingly,  he  let  himself  again 

Fall  prostrate  on  his  prison-bed  of  stone. 

Body  and  chain  alike  with  lifeless  weight 

17. 

Struggling  they  lay  in  mortal  fny 

All  day,  while  day  was  in  our  upper  sphere. 

For  light  of  day 

And  natural  darkness  never  entered  here  ; 

All  night,  with  unabated  might. 

They  waged  the  unremitting  fight 

A  second  day,  a  second  night. 

With  fhrious  will  they  wrestled  stilL 

The  third  came  on,  the  fourth  is  gone ; 

Another  comes,  another  goes. 

And  yet  no  respite,  no  repose  I 

But  day  and  night,  and  night  and  day, 

Involved  in  mortal  strife  they  lay  ; 

Six  days  and  nights  have  passM  away. 

And  still  they  wage,  with  mutual  rage. 

The  unremitting  fray. 
With  mutual  rage  their  war  they  wage. 

But  not  with  mutual  will ; 

For  when  the  seventh  morning  came. 

The  monster's  worn  and  wearied  frame 

In  this  strange  contest  fidls ; 

And  weaker,  weaker,  every  hour. 

He  yields  beneath,  strong  Nature's  power. 

For  now  the  Curse  prevails. 

18. 

Sometimes  the  Beast  sprung  up  to  bear 

His  foe  aloft ;  and  trusting  there 

To  shake  him  from  his  hold, 

Belaz*d  the  rings  that  wreath 'd  him  round ; 

But  on  his  throat  Ladurlad  hung 

And  welgh'd  him  to  the  ground; 

And  if  they  sink,  or  if  they  float. 

Alike  with  stubborn  clasp  he  dung. 

Tenacious  of  his  grasp ; 

For  well  he  knew  with  what  a  power. 

Exempt  from  Nature's  laws. 

The  Curse  had  arm'd  him  for  this  hour ; 

And  in  the  monster's  gasping  Jaws, 

And  in  his  hollow  eye. 

Well  could  Ladurlad  now  descry 

The  certain  signs  of  victory. 

19. 

And  now  the  Beast  no  more  can  keep 

His  painful  watch ;  his  eyes,  opprest. 

Are  fainting  for  their  natural  sleep ; 

His  living  flesh  and  blood  must  rest. 

The  Beast  must  sleep  or  die. 

Then  he,  fUll  faint  and  languidly, 

Unwreathes  his  rings  and  strives  to  fly. 

And  still  retreating,  slowly  trails 

His  stiff  and  heavy  length  of  scales. 


But  that  unweaiiable  Ibe, 

With  wiU  relcntkas  follows  stiD ; 

No  breatliing  time,  no  pause  of  fl^it 

He  gives,  but  presaet  on  his  flight ; 

Along  the  vaulted  chamben,  and  the  ascnt 

Dp  to  the  emerald-tinted  light  of  day. 

He  harasses  his  way. 

Till  lifeless,  underneath  his  gnam 

The  huge  Sea-Monster  lay. 

20. 
That  obstinate  work  is  done ;  I^miad  cned. 
One  labour  yet  ranains  1 
And  thoughtfully  he  eyed 
Ereenia's  ponderous  chains ; 
.4nd  with  faint  effort,  half-despairing,  tried 
The  rivets  deep  in-driven.     Instinctivelv, 
As  if  in  search  of  aid,  he  look'd  aroand : 
Oh,  then  how  gladly,  in  the  near  aloore. 
Fallen  on  the  ground  its  llfdesa  Lord  beside, 
The  crescent  scymitar  he  spied. 
Whose  cloudy  blade,  with  potent  spells  faidnt^ 
Had  lain  so  many  an  age  unhurt  In  tftlitffi^ 

SI. 

Joyfully  springing  thei« 

He  seised  the  weapon,  and  with  eager  stroke 

Hew'd  at  the  chain ;  the  force  was  dealt  in  vaLi. 

For  not  as  if  through  yielding  air 

Fftss'd  the  descending  scymitar. 

Its  deaden'd  way  the  heavy  water  broke ; 

Tet  it  bit  deep.    Again,  with  both  his  haa^ 

He  wickls  the  Uade,  and  dealt  a  surer  bfew. 

The  baser  metal  yields 

To  that  flne  edge,  and  lo  !  the  Glendorm 

Bises  and  snaps  the  half-sever'd  links,  and  itacdi 

Freed  flnnn  his  broken  band&, 


XVIL 
HALT. 

1. 

This  is  the  appointed  night. 

The  night  of  joy  and  consecrated  minh. 

When  from  his  judgement-seat  In  ftdrioiu 

By  Tamen's  throoe« 

Baly  goes  forth,  that  he  may  walk  the  Earth 

Unseen,  and  hear  his  name 

Still  hymn'd  and  honour'd  by  the  gratcAil  vckt 

Of  humankind,  and  in  his  fame  rqciicr. 
Therefore  from  door  to  door,  and  stnct  to  unvt 

With  willing  iect. 
Shaking  their  flrebrands,  the  glad  chOdm 

Baly  !  great  Baly  t  they  acdaini* 
Where'er  they  run  they  bear  tiie  mlghly 
Wliere'er  they  meet, 
Baly  1  great  Baly !  still  their  chofal 

Therefore  at  every  door  the  votivr 

Through  pendant  Untems  sheds  its  painted  lurtt. 

And  rockets  hissing  upwanl  throng  tbe  Aj, 

Fall  like  a  shower  of  stan 

From  Heaven's  black  eancvy. 

Therefore,  on  yonder  mountain's  tcnpM  brktt. 

The  bnuen  caldron  biases  throng  the  nig bt. 
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Huge  as  a  Ship  that  traveb  the  nudn  sea 

Is  that  dvadous  bran ;  its  wick  as  tall 

Am  is  the  mast  of  lome  great  admiraL 

Ten  thouaand  votaries  bring 

Camphor  and  ghee  to  feed  the  aacred  Haxae ; 

And  while,  through  regions  round,  the  nations  see 

Its  fiery  pillar  curling  high  in  heaven, 

Baly  I  great  Baly  I  they  exclaim. 

For  ever  hallowed  be  his  blessed  name  1 

Honour  and  pniae  to  him  for  ever  more  be  given  I 

2. 

Why  art  not  thou  among  the  festive  throng, 

Baly,  O  righteous  Judge !  to  hear  thy  fame  ? 

StiU,  as  of  yore,  with  pageantry  and  song. 

The  glowing  streets  along. 

They  celebrate  thy  name ; 

Baly  I  great  Baly  1  still 

The  grateful  habitants  of  Earth  acclaim, 

Baly  !  great  Baly  !  still 

The  ringing  walls  and  echoing  towers  proclaim. 

From  yonder  mountain  the  portentous  flame 

Still  biases  to  the  nations  as  before ; 

AH  things  appear  to  human  eyes  the  same, 

As  perfect  as  of  yore  ; 

To  human  eyes, . . .  but  how  unlike  to  thine  I 

Thine  which  were  wont  to  see 

The  Company  divine. 

That  with  their  presence  came  to  honour  thee  I 

For  all  the  blessed  ones  of  mortal  birth 

Who  have  been  clothed  with  immortality, 

From  the  eight  comers  of  the  Earth, 

FktHn  the  Seven  Worlds  assembling,  all 

Wont  to  attend  thy  solemn  festival. 

Then  did  thine  eyes  behold 

The  wide  air  peopled  with  that  glorious  train  ; 

Now  niay*st  thou  seek  the  blessed  ones  in  vain. 

For  Earth  and  Air  are  now  beneath  the  Riuah*s  reign. 

3. 

Therefore  the  righteous  Judge  hath  walk'd  the  Earth 

In  sorrow  and  in  solitude  to-night 

The  sound  of  human  mirth 

To  him  is  no  delight ; 

He  turns  away  from  that  ungrateful  sight. 

Hallowed  not  now  by  visitants  divine. 

And  there  he  bends  his  melancholy  way 

Where,  in  yon  fbll-orb'd  Moon's  refiilgent  light. 

The  Golden  Towers  of  his  old  City  shhie 

Above  the  silver  sea.     The  ancient  Chief 

There  bent  his  way  in  grief. 

As  if  sad  thoughts  indulged  would  work  their  own 

relief. 


4. 

There  he  beholds  upon  the  sand 

A  lovely  Maiden  in  the  moonlight  stand. 

The  land-breese  lifts  her  locks  of  jet. 

The  waves  around  her  polish*d  ankles  play. 

Her  bosom  with  the  salt  sea«8pray  is  wet ; 

Her  arms  are  cross'd,  unconsciously,  to  fold 

That  bosom  from  the  cold, . 

While  statue-like  she  seems  her  watch  to  keep. 

Gazing  intently  on  the  restless  deep. 


6. 

Seven  miserable  days  had  Kailyal  there. 

From  earliest  dawn  till  evening  watch'd  the  deep ; 

Six  nights  within  the  chamber  of  the  rock. 

Had  laid  her  down,  and  found  in  prayer 

That  comfort  which  she  sought  in  vain  from  sleep. 

But  when  the  seventh  night  came. 

Never  should  she  behold  her  £ither  more. 

The  wretched  Maiden  said  in  her  despair ; 

Yet  would  not  quit  the  shore. 

Nor  turn  her  eyes  one  moment  from  the  sea  : 

Never  before 

Had  Kailyal  watch*d  it  so  impatiently. 

Never  so  eagerly  had  hoped  before. 

As  now  when  she  believed,  and  said  all  hope  was  o*er. 

6. 

Beholding  her,  how  beautiful  she  stood. 

In  that  wild  solitude, 

Baly  from  his  invisibility 

Had  issued  then,  to  know  her  cause  of  woe  ; 

But  that  in  the  air  beside  her,  he  espied 

Two  Powers  of  Evil  for  her  hurt  allied. 

Foul  Arvalan  and  dreadful  Lorrinite. 

Walking  in  darkness  him  they  could  not  see 

And  marking  with  what  demon-like  delight 

Tbey  kept  their  innocent  prey  in  sight. 

He  waits,  expecting  what  the  end  may  be. 

7. 
She  starts ;  for  lo  I  where  floating  many  a  rood, 

A  Monster,  hugest  of  the  Ocean  brood, 

Weltering  and  lifeless,  drifts  toward  the  shore. 

Backward  she  starts  in  fear  before  the  flood. 

And,  when  the  waves  retreat. 
They  leave  their  hideous  burthen  at  her  feet 

8. 

She  ventures  to  approach  with  timid  tread. 

She  starts,  and  half  draws  back  in  fear, 

Then  stops,  and  stretches  out  her  head. 

To  see  if  that  huge  Beast  indeed  be  dead. 

Now  growing  bold,  the  Maid  advances  near. 

Even  to  the  margin  of  the  ocean-flood. 

Rightly  she  reads  her  Father's  victory. 

And  lifts  her  joyous  hands  exultingly 

To  Heaven  in  gratitude. 

Then  spreading  them  toward  the  Sea, 

While  pious  tears  bedim  her  streaming  eyes. 

Come  I  come  I  my  Father,  come  to  me, 

Ereenia,  come  1  she  cries, 

Lo  I  fh>m  the  opening  deep  they  rise. 

And  to  Ladurlad's  arms  the  happy  Kailyal  flies. 

9. 

She  tum*d  trrnn  him,  to  meet  with  beating  heart. 

The  Glendoveer's  embrace. 

Now  turn  to  me,  for  mine  tbou  art ! 

Foul  Arvalan  exclaim'd  ;  his  loathsome  fhoe 

Came  forth,  and  fh>m  the  air. 

In  fleshly  form,  he  burst 

Always  in  horror  and  despair 

Had  Kailyal  seen  that  form  and  face  accurit. 

But  yet  so  sharp  a  pang  had  ne*er 

Shot  with  a  thrill  like  death  through  all  her  tnmt. 

As  now  when  on  her  hour  of  joy  the  Spectre  came. 
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10. 

Vain  is  resistance  oow. 

The  fiendish  laugh  of  Lorrinite  is  heard  ; 

And  at  her  dreadful  word. 

The  *A8uni8  once  again  apf>ear, 

And  seise  Ladurlad  and  the  Glendoveer. 

11. 

Hold  your  accursed  hands  I 

A  voice  exclaLm'd,  whose  dread  commands 

Were  fear*d  through  all  the  vaults  of  Padalon  ; 

And  there  among  them,  in  the  midnight  air, 

The  presence  of  the  mighty  Baly  shone. 

He,  making  manifest  his  mightiness. 

Put  forth  on  every  side  an  hundred  arms 

And  seized  the  Sorceress  ;  maugre  all  her  charms. 

Her  and  her  fiendish  ministers  he  caught 

With  force  as  uncontroulable  as  fate  ; 

And  that  unhappy  Soul,  to  whom 

The  Almighty  Rajah's  power  availeth  not 

Living  to  avert,  nor  dead  to  mitigate 

His  righteous  doom. 

12. 
Help,  help,  Kehama !  Father,  help  1  he  cried, 

But  Baly  tarried  not  to  abide 

Tliat  mightier  Power ;  with  irresistible  feet 

He  stampt  and  cleft  the  Earth  ;  It  open'd  wide. 

And  gave  him  vray  to  his  own  Judgement-seat 

Down,  like  a  plummet,  to  the  World  below 

He  sunk,  and  bore  his  prey 
To  punishment  deserved,  and  endless  woe. 


XVHL 
KEHAMA'S  DESCENT. 

1. 

The  Earth,  by  Baly's  feet  divided, 

Closed  o'er  his  way  as  to  the  Judgement-seat 

He  plunged  and  bore  his  prey. 

Scarce  had  the  shock  subsided. 

When,  darting  from  the  Swerga's  heavenly  heights, 

Kehama,  like  a  thunderbolt,  alights. 

In  wrath  he  came,  a  bickering  fiame 

Flash *d  fh)m  his  eyes  which  made  the  moonlight  dim, 

And  passion  forcing  way  from  every  limb. 

Like  furnace-smoke,  with  terrors  wrapt  him  round. 

Furious  he  smote  the  ground  ; 

Earth  trembled  underneath  the  dreadful  stroke. 

Again  in  sunder  riven ; 

He  hurl'd  in  rage  his  whirling  weapon  down. 

But  lo  !  the  fiery  sheckra '  to  his  feet 

Retum'd,  as  if  by  equal  force  rc-drlven. 

And  from  the  abyss  the  voice  of  Baly  came : 

Not  yet,  O  Ri\]ah,  hast  thou  won 

The  realms  of  Padalon  ! 

Earth  and  the  Swerga  are  thine  own. 

But,  till  Kehama  shall  subdue  the  throne 

Of  Hell,  in  torments  Tamen  holds  his  son. 


I  Thli  weapon,  which  is  often  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
wheel-fpoke  handi  of  a  Hindoo  god,  resembles  a  quoit :  the 


2. 

Fool  that  he  Is !  ...  In  torments  let  hhn  b«- 
gehama,  wrathfiil  at  hia  son,  replkd. 
But  what  am  I, 

That  thou  should'st  brave  me  ? kindling  m  bi>  y 

The  dreadful  B^i^h  cried. 

Ho  1  Tamen  I  hear  me.     God  of  Padalvc. 

Prepare  thy  ihroDe, 

And  let  the  Amreeta  cup 

Be  ready  for  my  lips,  when  I  anon 

Triumphantly  shall  take  my  seat  therer-a 

And  plant  upon  thy  neck  my  royal  feeL 


In  voice  like  thunder  thus  the  R^ah  criel 

Impending  o'er  the  abj'ss,  with  menacing  h. 

Put  forth,  as  in  the  action  of  comroaci. 

And  eyes  that  darted  their  red  anger  d^vx 

Then  drawing  back  he  let  the  earth  su!k3>. 

And,  as  his  wrath  relaxM,  survey  U 
Thoughtfully  and  sUently,  the  mortd  11^:1 
Her  eye  the  while  was  on  the  fiutbcst  ^kr. 

Where  up  the  ethereal  height 

Ereenia  ruse  and  passed  away  from  sight 

Never  had  she  so  joyfUlly 

Beheld  the  coming  of  the  Gleodoveer. 

Dear  as  he  was  and  he  deserved  to  be. 

As  now  she  saw  him  rise  and  dlsappt'ir 

Come  now  what  will,  within  her  heart  aid  -: 

For  thou  art  safe,  and  what  have  I  to  fear ' 


4. 

Meantime  the  Almighty  B^ah,  late 

In  power  and  majesty  and  wrath  am;'iL 

Had  laid  his  terrors  by 

And  gaaed  upon  the  Blaid. 

Pride  could  not  quit  his  eye. 

Nor  that  remorseless  nature  ttotn  his  frnr: 

Depart ;  yet  whoso  had  beheld  him  then 

Had  felt  some  admiration  mix*d  with  dr.^. 

And  might  have  said. 
That  sure  he  seem'd  to  be  the  Kinc  of  Mf  n 
Less  than  the  greatest  that  he  could  not  be. 
Who  carried  in  his  port  such  mi^ht  and  id£Ci»^: 


5. 

In  fear  no  longer  for  the  Glendoveer. 

Now  towards  the  Riuah  Kailyal  tum*d  her  (?•* 

As  if  to  ask  what  doom  awaited  her. 

But  then  surprise. 

Even  as  with  ftscination  held  them  thrrp. 

So  strange  a  thing  it  secm*d  to  see  the  chir^ 

Of  purport  in  that  all-commandinie  b9\)«. 

Which  thoughtfully  was  bent  upon  her  w 

Wondering  she  gaied,  the  while  her  Fkthrf*  •• 

Was  fix'd  upon  Kehama  haughtUv ; 

It  spake  defiance  to  him,  high  disikun. 

Stem  patience  unsubduable  by  pain. 

And  pride  triumphant  over  agimy. 


externnl  edge  li  sharp ;  it  is  held  In  lb« 
whirled  along,  cuts  whererer  it  itrikca. 


middle,  od  > 
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6. 

Ladurlad,  said  the  BiUah,  thou  and  I 

Alike  have  done  the  work  of  Destiny, 

Unknowing  each  to  what  the  impulse  tended ; 

Bat  now  that  over  Earth  and  Heaven  my  reign 

Ib  stablish'd,  and  the  ways  of  Fate  are  plain 

Before  me,  here  our  enmity  is  ended. 

I  take  away  thy  Curse ...  As  thus  he  said. 

The  fire  which  h\  Ladurbui*»  heart  and  brain 

Was  burning,  fled,  and  left  him  firee  from  pain. 

So  rapidly  his  torments  were  departed. 

That  at  the  sudden  ease  he  started, 

As  with  a  shock,  and  to  his  head 

His  hands  up-fled. 

As  if  he  felt  through  every  fkiling  limb 

The  power  and  sense  of  life  forsaking  him. 

7. 

Then  turning  to  the  Maid,  the  B^ah  cried, 

O  Virgin,  above  all  of  mortal  birth 

Favoured  alike  in  beauty  and  in  worth. 

And  in  the  glories  of  thy  destiny. 

Vow  let  thy  happy  heart  exult  with  pride, 

For  Fate  hath  chosen  thee 

To  be  Keharoa*s  bride. 

To  be  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

And  of  whatever  Worlds  beside 

Infinity  may  hide .  . .  For  I  can  see 

The  writing  which,  at  thy  nativity, 

AU-knowing  Nature  wrought  upon  thy  brain,  > 

In  branching  veins,  which  to  the  gifted  eye 

Map  out  the  maics  of  fUturity. 

There  is  it  written.  Maid,  that  thou  and  I, 

Akme  of  human  kind  a  deathless  pair. 

Are  doom'd  to  share 

The  Amreeta-drlnk  divine 

Of  immortality.     Come,  Maiden  mine  1 

High-Hited  One,  ascend  the  sul^ect  sliy. 

And  by  Kehama's  side 
Sit  oo  the  Swerga  thome,  his  equal  bride. 

8. 

Oh  never, . .  never,  . .  Father !  Kailyal  cried ; 

It  is  not  as  he  saith, . .  it  cannot  be  t 

I1..I,  hUbridel 

Nature  is  never  fUse  ;  he  wrongeth  her  I 

My  heart  belies  such  lines  of  destiny. 

There  is  no  other  true  interpreter  I 


I  Brabflui  it  conridered  as  the  immediate  creator  of  all 
thing*,  and  puticnlarly  at  the  dJspocer  of  each  person's  &te, 
which  be  Inacribea  within  the  ikuU  of  every  created  being, 
aud  which  the  goda  themidvei  cannot  avert.— gjAadrraley, 
p.  SI. ;  Nieanmp,  vol.  I.  p.  10.  \  7. 

It  li  by  the  Mituret  of  the  iliull  that  these  lines  of  destiny 
are  formed.  See  aUo  a  note  to  Thalaba  (Book  v.  p.2S9.) 
upon  a  like  toperstttkn  of  the  Mahommedans. 

**  QiuDd  on  leur  reproche  qaelque  rice,  ou  qu*on  les  reprend 
d'uoe  mauvalse  action,  lb  repondent  fVoldement,  que  ceU  est 
ferit  rar  leur  tite,  et  qu*i]f  n*ont  pa  faire  autrement.  81  toui 
furolMes  Haoa§  de  oe  langage  noaTeaii,  et  que  tous  deman- 
dies  I  voir  oO  cda  eit  £crlt,  lis  toui  montrent  lea  divertet 
jolntarce  da  crAne  de  leur  tMe,  prAendant  que  lea  iuturei 
m^me  ioat  lea  caractirea  de  cette  ^riture  myit^rieuae.  SI 
Toos  lea  praaaes  de  dicldflkcr  eei  caractires,  et  de  toos  Ure 


9. 

At  that  reply,  Kehama's  daikening  brow 

Bewray'd  the  anger  which  he  yet  suppres8*d ; 

Counsel  thy  daughter  I  tell  her  thou  art  now 

Free  lh>m  thy  Curse,  he  said,  and  bid  her  bow 

In  thankfulness  to  Fbte's  benign  behest 

Bid  her  her  stubborn  will  restrain. 

For  Destiny  at  last  must  be  obey'd. 

And  tell  her,  while  obedience  is  delay'd. 

Thy  Corse  will  bum  agabi. 

10. 

She  needeth  not  my  counsel,  he  replied. 
And  idly,  Bajah,  doet  thou  reason  thus 
Of  destiny  I  for  though  all  other  thbigs 
Were  sul^ect  to  the  starry  hifluencings, 
And  bow*d  submissive  to  thy  tyranny. 
The  virtuous  heart  and  resolute  mind  are  tne. 

Thus  in  their  wisdom  did  the  Gods  decree 

When  they  created  man.     Let  come  what  will. 

This  is  our  rock  of  strength ;  in  every  ill. 

Sorrow,  oppression,  pain  and  agony, 

The  spirit  of  the  good  is  unsubdued. 

And  suffer,  as  they  may,  they  triumph  still. 

II. 

Obstinate  fools !  exclaim'd  the  Ifighty  One, 

Fate  and  my  pleasure  must  be  done. 

And  ye  resist  in  vain  t 

Take  your  fit  guerdon  till  we  meet  again  I 

So  saying,  his  vindictive  hand  he  flung 

Towards  them,  filled  with  curses ;  then  on  high 

Aloft  he  sprung,  and  vanish'd  through  the  Sky. 


XIX 
MOUNT  CALASAT. 

1. 

Ths  Ri^ah,  scattering  curses  as  he  rose, 

Soar*d  to  the  Swerga,  and  resumed  his  throne. 

Not  for  his  own  redoubled  agony. 

Which  now  through  heart  and  brain 

With  renovated  pain, 

BushM  to  its  seat,  Ladurlad  breathes  that  groan. 

That  groan  is  for  his  child ;  he  groan'd  to  see 

Th^t  she  was  stricken  now  with  leprosy, 


connoltre  oe  qu'llt  ilgnlflent.  111  avouent  quMls  ne  le  i^avent 
paa.  Mais  puiique  votis  ne  t^ves  pas  lire  cette  (criturv, 
dUols-le  quelquefoia  i  eea  gena  entMa,  qui  est-«e  done  qui 
Tous  la  lit  ?  qoi  est.ce  qui  Toua  en  ezpUque  le  una,  et  qui 
Tons  fUt  connoltre  oe  qa'eUe  coitlent  ?  D'alUeurs  ces  pr^ 
tendus  caractdres  ttant  les  mtaies  tor  la  tHe  de  toua  lea 
hommea,  d*od  vient  quMla  agissent  al  dlfll^remment,  et  qu*iU 
lont  al  eontralres  les  uni  auz  aotrea  dana  leurs  vuea,  dana 
leurt  deueint,  et  dans  leurt  projett  ? 

"Lea  Brames  m*6ooutoient  de  sang  <h>ld,  et  sans  t'ln. 
qul6ter  nl  des  contradlctiont  oQ  ila  tomholcnt,  ni  des  cont^ 
quencea  ridicules  qu'lla  ftoient  obliges  d'avouer.  Enfln, 
lorsquMla  se  sentolent  vWement  presiii,  toute  leur  reaaouroe 
Hoit  de  ae  retirer  tans  rien  dire."  — P.  MamdmU^  Lettra 
EdffiamUM,  t.  x.  p.  %4&. 
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Which  as  the  enemy  vindictive  fled. 

O'er  all  her  ftvne  with  quick  contagion  spread. 

She,  wondering  at  eventi  so  passing  stnmge. 

And  fill'd  with  hoiie  and  fear. 

And  joy  to  see  the  Tyrant  disappear, 

And  glad  expectance  of  her  Glendoveer, 

Perceived  not  in  herself  the  hideous  change. 

His  burning  pain,  she  thought,  had  forced  the  groan 

Her  father  breathed ;  his  agonies  alone 

Were  present  to  her  mind  ;  she  clasp*d  his  knees, 

Wept  for  his  Curse,  and  did  not  feel  her  own. 

2. 

Nor  when  she  saw  her  plague,  did  her  good  heart, 

True  to  itself,  even  for  a  moment  &il. 

Ha,  Ri^ah  1  with  disdainful  smile  she  cries. 

Mighty  and  wise  and  wicked  as  thou  art. 

Still  thy  blind  vengeance  acts  a  friendly  part 

Shall  I  not  thank  thee  for  this  scurf  and  scale 

Of  dire  deformity,  whose  loathsomeness, 

Surer  than  panoply  of  strongest  mail. 

Arms  me  against  all  foes  ?     Oh,  better  so, 

Better  such  foul  disgrace. 

Than  that  this  innocent  face 

Should  tempt  thy  wooing !     That  I  need  not  dread ; 

Nor  ever  impious  foe 

Will  offer  outrage  now,  nor  fiulher  woe 

Will  beauty  draw  on  my  unhappy  head, 

Safe  through  the  unholy  world  may  Kailyal  ga 

3. 

Her  &ce  in  virtuous  pride 

Was  lifted  to  the  skies. 

As  him  and  his  poor  vengeance  she  defied ; 

But  earthward,  when  she  ceased,  she  tum'd  her  eyes, 

As  if  she  thought  to  hide 

The  tear  which  in  her  own  despite  would  rise. 

Did  then  the  thought  of  her  own  Glendoveer 

Call  forth  that  natural  tear  7 

Was  it  a  woman's  fear, 

A  thought  of  earthly  love  which  troubled  her? 

Like  yon  thin  cloud  amid  the  moonlight  sky 

That  flits  before  the  wind 

And  leaves  no  trace  behind. 

The  womanly  pang  para'd  over  Kailyal's  mind. 

This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  human  eye, 

Half-shrinking  at  herself  the  Maiden  thought ; 

Will  it  be  so  to  him  ?  Oh  surely  not  1 

The  immortal  Powers,  who  see 

Through  the  poor  wrappings  of  mortdity. 

Behold  the  soul,  the  beautiful  soul,  within, 

Exempt  from  age  and  wasting  maladies, 

And  undeform*d,  while  pure  and  tree  from  sin. 

This  is  a  loathsome  ^ht  to  human  eyes. 

But  not  to  eyes  divine, 
Ereenia,  Son  of  Heaven,  oh  not  to  thine ! 


'  "  The  seal  which  turround  these  earths  are.  I.  of  salt- 
water, inclosing  our  inmost  earth ;  3.  of  fresh-water ;  8.  of 
tyrf,  curdled  milk ;  4.  ofgkee,  clarified  butter ;  5.  of  eauANi,  a 
liquor  drawn  A-om  the  puUum  tree  ;  6.  of  liquid  sugar ;  7.  of 
millK.  The  whole  system  Is  Inclosed  in  one  broad  circumfer- 
ence or  pure  gold,  beyond  which  reigns  impenetrable  dark- 
ness.*' —  KindertUy. 

I  know  not  whether  the  following  fkble  was  inrented  to 
account  for  the  saltnets  of  our  sea :  — 


4. 
The  wroogftil  thought  of  Hear,  the  woaanlr  le: 
Had  pass'd  away,  her  heart  was  calm  4^ 
She  raised  her  head,  expecting  nov  to  «t 
The  Glendoveer  appear. 
Where  hath  he  fled,  quoth  she, 
That  he  should  tarry  now  7  Oh !  had  she  kri-r 
Whither  the  adventurous  son  of  Heaven  «is  In 

Strong  as  her  spirit  was,  it  had  not  bsn 
The  appalling  thought,  nor  dared  to  h(^  f/ . 

return. 

5. 

For  he  in  search  of  Seeva*s  throne  wu  sm- 
To  tell  his  tale  of  wrong ; 
In  search  of  Seeva's  own  abode 
The  Glendoveer  began  his  hcavenlj  msi 
O  wild  emprise !  above  the  fivthest  skia 
He  hoped  to  rise ! 
Him  who  is  throned  beyond  the  reach  of  tk-c- 
The  Alone,  the  Inacxessible,  he  soofbL 
O  wild  emprise  !  for  when  in  days  of  tgr. 
For  proud  pre-eminence  of  power, 
Brama  and  Yeeshnoo,  wild  with  rage  coottoiv 
And  Seeva  in  his  might, 
Their  dread  contention  ended ; 
Before  their  s^ht 
In  form  a  flcry  column  did  he  tsvfr. 
Whose  head  alwve  the  highest  height  extt&i'' 
Whose  base  below  the  deepest  depth  descc.". 
Downward,  its  depth  to  sonod 
yeeshnoo  a  thousand  years  explond 
The  fiithomless  profound, 
And  yet  no  base  he  fbmid : 
Upward,  to  reach  its  head. 
Ten  myriad  years  the  aspiring  Brans  sasL 

And  stUl,  as  up  he  fled. 

Above  him  still  the  Immeasurabk  ^mi 

The  rivals  own'd  their  Lord, 

And  trembled  and  adored. 

How  shall  the  Glendoveer  attain 

What  Brama  and  what  Veeahnoo  sought  in  ^■ 


Ne*er  did  such  thought  of  lofty  daring  cc'^* 
Celestial  Spirit's  mind.     O  wild  advaits-T 
That  throne  to  find,  for  he  must  lesvt  becA 
This  World,  that  in  the  centie, 
Within  its  salt-sea  girdle,  lies  confined; 
Tea  the  Seven  Earths  1  that,  each  with  its  o«t^* 
Bhig,  clasping  ring,  compose  the  mi^ty  n^s. 

What  power  of  motioa. 
In  less  than  endless  years  shall  bear  him  tl)^- 

Along  the  limitless  extent, 
To  the  utmost  bound  of  the  remotest  splieR!' 
What  strength  of  wing 


"  Agastya  is  recorded  to  hare  been  very  low  fo  stiC-''  ^ 
one  day,  previously  to  the. rectifying  the  tooobliqiieP"'-'' 
the  earth,  walking  with  Veeshnu  on  the  shore  of  tbr  <>£*'>*  ' 
insolent  Deep  asked  the  god,  who  that  dwarf  was  tf?^'  -' 
his  side  ?  Veeshnu  replied,  it  was  the  patriarch  AfsiP* ' 
to  restore  the  earth  to  iu  true  balance.    Tiw  wt^  ^ 
contempt  of  his  pigmy  form,  dashed  him  with  his  ipn>T  - ' 
passed  along ;  on  which  the  sage,  greatly  ioceosrd  A  > '  * 
signed  affront,  scooped  up  some  of  the  water  is  ike  b»  * 
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Siifflce  to  pierce  the  Golden  Firmament 
That  closes  all  within  ? 
Tet  he  hath  pass'd  the  measureless  extent 
And  pierced  the  Golden  Finnament ; 
For  Faith  hath  given  him  power,  and  Space  and  Time 
Vanish  hefore  that  energy  sublime. 
Nor  doth  eternal  Night 
And  outer  Darkness  check  his  resolute  flight ; 
By  strong  desire  through  all  he  makes  his  way. 
Till  S«eva*s  Seat  spears, . .  behold  Mount  Calasay  1 1 

7. 

Behold  the  SUyer  Mountain  I  round  about 

Seven  ladders  stand,  so  high,  the  aching  eye. 

Seeking  their  tops  in  vain  amid  the  sky, 

Blight  deem  they  led  from  earth  to  highest  Heaven. 

Ages  would  pass  away. 

And  worlds  with  age  decay, 

£re  one  whose  patient  feet  firom  ring  to  ring 

Must  win  their  upvrard  way. 

Could  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Calasay. 

But  that  strong  power  that  nerved  his  wing. 

That  alUsuimountlng  will. 

Intensity  of  fkith  and  holiest  love, 

Sustain'd  Ereenia  still. 

And  he  hath  gain*d  the  plain,  the  sanctuary  above. 

8. 

Lo,  there  the  Silver  BeU, 

That,  telf-sttstain*d,  hangs  buoyant  In  the  air  I 

Lo !  the  broad  Table  there,  too  bright 

For  mortal  sight. 


hi*  hand,  and  drank  it  off:  he  again  and  again  repeated  the 
draught,  nor  datitted  till  he  bad  drained  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
of  the  entire  rolume  of  iu  water*.  Alarmed  at  this  eHisct  of 
bi>  holy  indignation,  and  dreading  an  unirersa)  drought,  the 
DrveCac  made  Intercession  with  Agattya  to  relent  (h>m  his 
aiigipr,  and  again  restore  an  element  so  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  nature,  both  animate  and  Inanimate.  Agastya, 
pacified,  granted  their  request,  and  discharged  the  Imbibed 
fluid  hi  a  way  becoming  the  histories  of  a  gross  physical  people 
to  relate,  but  by  no  means  proper  for  this  page ;  a  way,  how- 
evcr,  that  evinced  his  sorerelgn  power,  while  it  marked  his 
ineffable  oootempt  for  the  vain  ftiry  of  an  element,  contending 
with  a  being  armed  with  the  delegated  power  of  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  After  this  miracle,  the  earth  being,  by  the 
aame  power,  restored  to  Its  Just  balance,  Agastya  and  Veesbna 
•rparated  ;  when  tlie  latter,  to  prerent  any  similar  accident 
occurring,  eommanded  thegreol  ierpeni  (that  is,  of  the  sphere) 
to  wind  lu  enormous  folds  round  the  seven  continents,  of 
«  hicb,  according  to  Sanscreet  geography,  tlie  earth  consists, 
and  appointed,  as  perpetual  guardians,  to  watch  over  and 
protect  It,  the  eight  powerful  genii,  so  renowned  in  the  Hindoo 
%j%tem  oi  mythology,  as  presiding  over  the  eight  pcrfnts  of  tlie 
«orld.'*— Ifrarto. 

**  The  Pauranics  (said  Bamachandra  to  Sir  William  Jones) 
will  tell  yon  that  our  earth  is  a  plane  figure  studded  with 
^  ght  mountains,  and  surrounded  by  seven  seas  of  milk,  nectar, 
and  other  finlds ;  that  the  part  which  we  Inhabit  is  one  of 
a4»ven  islands,  to  which  eleven  smaller  isles  are  subordinate} 
tbat  a  god,  riding  on  a  huge  elephant,  guards  each  of  the  eight 
r  eir^ons  ;  and  that  a  mountain  of  gold  rises  and  gleams  in  the 
crtitre.**  —  JttaUe  Reteareka, 

**  Eight  original  mountains  and  seven  seas,  Baamia,  iKOaA, 
tl>e  Son,  and  Ronaa.  tkae  arepermamaUf  not  thou,  not  I, 
f>r*t  this,  or  that  people.  Wherefore  then  should  anxiety  be 
r^i<«d  In  oar  minds  ?"— iisMstfc  Reuardui, 


From  whose  ibur  sides  the  bordering  gems  unite 

Their  harmonising  rays, 

In  one  mid  fount  of  many-eolour*d  light. 

The  stream  of  splendour,  flashing  as  it  flows. 

Flays  round,  and  feeds  the  stem  of  yon  celestial  Rose  I 

Where  is  the  Sage  whose  wisdom  can  declare 

The  hidden  things  of  that  mysterious  flower. 

That  flower  which  serves  all  mysteries  to  bear  7 

The  sacred  Triangle  is  there. 

Holding  the  Emblem  which  no  tongue  may  tell ; 

Is  this  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  where  Seeva's  self 

doth  dwell  7 


9. 

Here  first  the  Olendoveer 

Felt  his  wing  flag,  and  paused  upon  his  flight 

Was  it  that  fear  came  over  him,  when  here 

He  saw  the  imagined  throne  appear  7 

Not  so,  for  his  immortal  sight 

Endured  the  Table's  light; 

Distinctly  he  beheld  all  things  around. 

And  doubt  and  wonder  rose  within  his  mind 

That  this  was  all  he  found. 

Howbeit  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  spake. 

There  is  oppression  In  the  World  below  ; 

Earth  groans  beneath  the  yoke ;  yea,  in  her  woe. 

She  asks  if  the  Avenger's  eye  is  blind  ? 

Awake,  O  Lord,  awake ! 

Too  long  thy  vengeance  sleepeth.     Holiest  One  I 

Put  thou  thy  terrors  on  for  mercy's  sake. 

And  strike  the  blow,  in  Justice  to  mankind  1 


1  ••  The  residence  of  I*ora\%  upon  the  silver  mount  Caktfa, 
to  the  south  of  the  famous  mountain  MakamerUt  being  a  moct 
delicious  place,  planted  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  that  bear  fruit 
all  the  year  round.  The  roses  and  other  flowers  send  forth  a 
most  odoriferous  scent ;  and  the  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  mount 
Is  inclosed  with  pleasant  walks  of  trees,  that  aflbrd  an  agreeable 
shade,  wlillst  the  peacocks  and  divers  other  birds  entertain  the 
ear  with  their  harmonious  noise,  as  the  beautiful  women  do 
the  eyes.  The  circumjacent  woods  are  inhabited  by  a  certain 
people  called  Jftmis,  or  Ri*is,  who,  avoiding  the  conversation 
of  others,  spend  their  time  in  olfering  daily  sacrifices  to  their 
god. 

It  is  observable  that,  though  these  pagans  are  generally 
black  themselves,  they  do  represent  these  JltJtiM  to  be  of  a  fair 
complexion,  with  long  white  beards,  and  long  garments  hang- 
ing crossways,  firom  about  the  neck  down  over  the  breast. 
They  are  in  such  high  esteem  among  them,  they  tielleve  that 
whom  they  bless  are  blessed,  and  whom  they  curse  are 
cursed. 

**  Within  tlie  mountain  lives  another  generation,  called 
Jes€tquiimera  and  Qmendra,  who  are  free  from  all  trouble, 
spend  their  days  in  continual  contemplation,  praises,  and 
prayers  to  Ood.  Round  about  the  mountain  stand  seven 
ladders,  by  which  you  ascend  to  a  spacious  plain,  In  the 
middle  whereof  is  a  bell  of  sliver,  and  a  square  table,  sur. 
rounded  with  nine  precious  stones,  of  divers  colours.  Upon 
this  table  lies  a  silver  rose,  called  Tamora  Pna,  which  con- 
tains two  women  as  bright  and  fiilr  as  a  pearl :  one  is  called 
BngOMiri^  1.  e.  Uu  Lady  <if  tke  Mouth  ;  the  other  TarasiH, 
i.  e.  the  Laiff  qfUie  ToMgiK,  —  because  they  praise  God  with 
the  mouth  and  toague.  In  the  centre  of  this  rose  Is  the 
triangle  of  QvtfwiMf  a*  which  they  say  is  the  permanent  re- 
sidence of  God."  _  BaUttoi. 


H  r  i 
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10. 

So  as  he  pray*d,  Intenser  ftith  he  felt, 

His  spirit  seem'd  to  melt 

With  ardent  yearnings  of  increasing  love ; 

Upward  he  tum'd  his  eyes 

As  if  there  should  be  something  yet  above ; 

Let  me  not,  Seeva,  seek  in  vain  1  he  cries ; 

Thou  art  not  here, . .  for  how  should  these  contain 

thee? 

Thou  art  not  here, . .  for  how  should  I  sustain  thee  ? 

But  thou,  where'er  thou  art. 

Canst  hear  the  voice  of  prayer. 

Canst  read  the  righteous  heart 

Thy  dwelling  who  can  tell. 

Or  who,  O  Lord,  hath  seen  thy  secret  throne  ? 

But  thou  art  not  alone, 

Not  unapproachable ! 

O  all-containing  BiDnd, 

Thou  who  art  every  where,  i 

Whom  all  who  seek  shall  Ihid, 

Hear  me,  O  Seeva  I  hear  the  suppliant's  prayer ! 

11. 

6o  saying,  up  he  sprung. 

And  struck  the  Bell,  which  self-suspended  hung 

Before  the  mystic  Rose. 

From  side  to  side  tiie  silver  tongue 

Melodious  swung,  and  fkr  and  wide 

Soul-thrilling  tones  of  heavenly  music  rung. 

Abashed,  confounded, 

It  left  the  Glendoveer ; . . .  yea  all  astounded 

In  overpowering  fear  and  deep  dismay ; 

For  when  that  Bell  had  sounded, 

The  Rose,  with  all  the  mysteries  it  surrounded. 

The  Bell,  the  Table,  and  Mount  Calasay, 

The  holy  HiU  itself;  with  aU  thereon. 

Even  as  a  morning  dream  before  the  day 

Dissolves  away,  they  fiuled  and  were  gone. 

12. 

Where  shall  he  rest  his  wing,  where  turn  for  flight. 

For  all  around  is  Light, 


1  **  Eren  I  was  even  at  first,  not  any  other  thing ;  that 
which  exUti,  unperoelTed,  supreme ;  afterwards  I  am  that 
which  Is ;  and  he  who  most  remain*  an  I. 

**  Except  the  First  Cause,  whaterer  may  appear,  and  may 
not  appear,  in  the  mind,  know  that  to  be  the  mind's  Milfd, 
or  dehuion,  as  light,  as  darkness. 

*'  As  the  great  elements  are  in  various  beings  entering,  yet 
not  entering,  (that  Is.  perrading,  not  destroying,)  thus  am  1 
in  them,  yet  not  in  them. 

**  Even  thus  far  may  inquiry  be  made  by  him  who  seeks  to 
know  the  principle  of  mind  In  union  and  separation,  which 
roust  be  evrtytrkrre,  aitoa^.**  —  Asiatic  Researekett  Sir  W. 
Jones,  from  the  Bkagavai.  • 

**  I  am  the  creation  and  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse. There  Is  not  any  thing  greater  than  I,  and  all  tbfngt 
hang  on  me,  even  as  precious  gems  upon  a  string.  I  am 
moisture  in  the  water,  light  In  tlie  aim  and  moon.  Invocation 
in  the  FedSt  sound  In  the  firmament,  human  nature  In  man- 
kind, sweet-smelling  savour  in  the  earth,  glory  In  the  source 
of  light :  In  all  things  I  am  life ;  and  I  am  leal  In  the  tealous ; 
and  know,  O  Arjoon  I  that  I  am  the  eternal  seed  of  all 
nature.  I  am  the  understanding  of  the  wise,  the  glory  of  the 
proud,  the  strength  of  the  strong,  free  fVom  lust  and  anger ; 
and  In  animals  I  am  desire,  regulated  by  moral  fitness.**— 
KreetkitMt  As  ike  BMagtnai  Qeeta. 


Primal,  essential,  alUpervadlng  light ! 

Heart  cannot  think,  nor  tongue  dedore. 

Nor  eyes  of  Angel  bear 

That  Glory  unimaginably  bright ;  * 

The  Sun  himself  had  secm'd 

A  speck  of  darkness  there,' 

Amid  that  Light  of  Light ! 

IS. 

Down  fell  the  Glendoveer, 

Down  through  all  regions,  to  our  mundaae  sphen 

He  fell;  but  in  his 
A  Voice,  which  fhim  within  him 

The  indubitable  word 

Of  Him  to  whom  all  secret  things  are  knowi: 

Go,  ye  who  suffer,  go  to  Tamen*s  throne. 

He  hath  the  remedy  for  every 
He  setteth  right  whate'er  is 


THE  EMBARKATION. 

I. 
Down  ftiom  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  Ereenia  fetl 

Precipitate,  yet  imperoeptihie 
His  fhll,  nor  had  he  cause  nor  thought  of  frar ; 
And  when  he  came  within  this  mundane  ^ihcrr. 
And  felt  that  Earth  w» 
The  Glendoveer  his  asure  wings 

And,  sloping  down  the  sky 

Toward  the  spot  fh>m  whence  he  spnmg  on  >>v'^n 

There  on  the  shore  he  landed. 

2. 

Kailyal  advanced  to  meet  Mm, 

Not  moving  now  as  she  was  wont  to  greet  Ua, 

Joy  in  her  eye  and  In  her  eager  pace ; 

With  a  calm  smile  of  melancholy  pri^ 

She  met  him  now,  and  turning  half  Mkfe. 

Her  warning  hand  rrpdl*d  the  dear 


or 


*  **  Being  now  in  the  splendoronsluatreofthediTtorNw 
and  glory,  I  there  saw  la  spirit  the  choir  of  tho  htf  y 
the  choir  of  the  propbeti  and  aportlea,  wiMk,  w4 
tongues  and  mnric,  sing  and  pby  arwmd  the  thiww«ri>v 
yet  not  in  Just  such  corporeal  forma  or  abapce  aaan 
now  bear  and  walk  about  In ;  no,  but  in  shapes  all 
the  holy  angels  In  the  shape  ofa  multkode  of  flumes  if  S>r.  e* 
souls  of  believers  in  the  shape  of  a  multitape  af  gLtn^i 
or  luminous  ipaiUet,  God's  throoew  la  the 
the  appearance  of  a  great  tplendour.**  —  Rmts 

Something  analogous  to  thU  uneaduraidr 
Seeva  la  found  amid  the  nonsense  of  It 
Apollyon  Is  there  made  to  say  of  the  Lord,  ** 
It  is  written,  he  b  a  oiwisnmhig  fire,  and  wha 
everlasting  buraiogs  ?  who  could  abide  la 
Our  backs  are  not  braas,  nor  oar  rioews  tiwi,  to  dweJ  •*? 
God  in  heaveo.**  *  XMqMl^  ifjwani  SW  Wm^m  m^  ai 
Fmoers  1^  Darki»£n, 

s  **  There  the  sua  shines  not,  aor  the 
these  lightnings  flash  not  la  that  place :  ho< 
blase  then?   God  irradiates  all  this  bright 
Its  eflhlgeoce  the  universe  Is  enUghieoed"  — 
AsiMlSe  lUsemrekes. 

**  VLsec  alt,  et  sese  radlonim  nocte  v 
Claodlt  iaacoetsum.**.- 
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Strange  things,  EreenJa,  hare  beftllen  iu  here. 

The  Vlngin  nid ;  the  Almighty  Man  hath  read 

The  lines  which,  tnced  by  Nature  on  my  brain. 

There  to  the  gifted  eye 

Make  all  my  fortones  plain, 

Mapping  the  maaes  of  fkiturl^. 

He  sued  for  peace,  for  it  is  written  there 

That  I  with  him  the  Amreeta  cup  must  share ; 

Wherefore  he  bode  me  come,  and  by  his  side 

Sit  on  the  Sweiga  throne,  his  equal  bride. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  what  reply  was  given ; 

My  heart,  the  sure  interpreter  of  Heaven, 

His  impious  words  belled. 

Thou  aeest  his  poor  revenge  I  So  having  said. 

One  look  she  glanced  upon  her  leprous  stain 

Indignantly,  and  shook 

Her  head  in  calm  disdain. 

4. 

O  Maid  of  soul  divine  I 

O  more  than  ever  dear. 

And  more  than  ever  mine. 

Replied  the  Olendoveer ; 

He  hath  not  read,  be  sure,  the  mystic  ways 

Of  Fate ;  almighty  as  he  is,  that  mase 

Hath  mock*d  his  fidlible  sight 

Said  he  the  Amreeta-cup  ?    So  &r  aright 

The  Evil  One  may  see ;  for  Fate  displays 

Her  hidden  things  in  part,  and  part  conceals, 

Baffling  the  wicked  eye 

Alilbe  with  what  she  hides,  and  what  reveals. 

When  with  unholy  purpose  it  would  pry 

Into  the  secrets  of  fiiturity. 

So  may  it  be  permitted  him  to  see 

Dimly  the  inscrutable  decree ; 

For  to  the  World  below, 

Where  Tamen  guards  the  Amreeta,  we  must  go; 

Thus  Seeva  hath  ezpress'd  his  will,  even  he 

The  Holiest  hath  ordain'd  it ;  there,  he  saith, 

All  wrongs  shall  be  redrest 
By  Tamen,  by  the  righteous  Power  of  Death. 

5. 

Forthwith  the  Father  and  the  fated  Bfaid, 

And  that  heroic  Spirit,  who  for  them 

Such  flight  had  late  eseay'd. 

The  will  of  Heaven  obey*d. 

Tliey  went  their  way  along  the  road 

That  leads  to  Tamen's  dread  abode. 

6. 

Many  a  day  hath  passed  away 

Since  they  began  their  arduous  way. 

Their  way  of  toil  and  pain ; 

And  now  their  weary  feet  attain 

The  Earth's  remotest  bound. 

Where  outer  Ocean  girds  it  round. 

But  not  like  other  Oceans  this ; 

Bather  it  seem'd  a  drear  abyss. 

Upon  whose  brink  they  stood. 

Oh  I  scene  of  fear  t  the  travellers  hear 

The  raging  of  the  flood ; 

They  hear  how  foarfiilly  it  roars. 

But  clouds  of  darker  shade  than  night 

For  ever  hovering  round  those  shores. 

Hide  all  things  from  their  sight ; 


The  Sun  upon  that  darkness  pours 

His  unavailing  light, 

Mor  ever  Moon  nor  Stars  display. 

Through  the  thick  shade,  one  guiding  ray 

To  show  the  perils  of  the  way. 

7. 

There  in  a  creek  a  vessel  lay. 

Just  on  the  confines  of  the  day. 

It  rode  at  anchor  in  its  bay. 

These  venturous  pilgrims  to  convey 

Across  that  outer  Sea. 

Strange  vessel  sure  it  seem*d  to  be. 

And  all  unfit  for  such  wild  sea ! 

For  through  its  yawning  side  the  wave 

Was  oosing  in ;  the  mast  was  frail. 

And  old  and  torn  its  only  saiL 

How  may  that  crasy  vessel  brave 

The  billows  that  in  wild  commotion 

For  ever  roar  and  rave  ? 

How  hope  to  cross  the  dreadfrd  Ocean 

0*er  which  eternal  shadows  dwell. 

Whose  secrets  none  return  to  tell  f 

8. 

Well  might  the  travellers  foar  to  enter  I 

But  summoned  once  on  that  adventure. 

For  them  was  no  retreat 

Nor  boots  it  with  reluctant  feet 

To  linger  on  the  strand ; 

Aboard  I  aboard ! 

An  aweful  voice,  that  left  no  choice, 

Sent  forth  its  stem  command. 

Aboard  I  aboard  l 

The  travellers  hear  that  voice  in  fear, 

And  breathe  to  Heaven  an  inward  prayer. 

And  take  their  seats  in  silence  there. 

9. 

Self-hoisted  then,  behold  the  sail 

Expands  itself  before  the  gale ; 

Hands  which  they  cannot  see,  let  slip 

The  cable  of  that  fitted  ship ; 

The  land  breese  sends  her  on  her  way, 

And  lo  I  they  leave  the  living  light  of  day  t 


XXL 

THE  WORLD'S  END. 

1. 

Swirr  as  an  arrow  In  its  flight 

The  Ship  shot  through  the  incumbent  night ; 

And  they  have  left  behind 

The  ragiug  billows  and  the  roaring  wind, 

The  stonn,  the  darkness,  and  all  mortal  fears; 

And  lo  I  another  light 

To  guide  their  way  appears. 

The  light  of  other  spheres. 

2. 

That  instant  from  Ladurlad*s  heart  and  brain 

The  Curse  was  gone ;  he  feels  again 

Fresh  as  in  youth's  fair  morning,  and  the  Maid 

Hath  lost  her  leprous  stain. 
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The  TjTBnt  then  hath  no  dominion  here. 

Starting  she  cried;  O  happy,  happy  hour  1 

We  are  beyond  his  power ! 

Then  raising  to  the  Oiendoveer, 

With  heavenly  beauty  bright,  her  angel  ftce, 

Tum*d  not  reluctant  now,  and  met  his  dear  embrace. 

3. 

Swift  glides  the  Ship  with  gentle  motion 

Across  that  calm  and  quiet  ocean ; 

That  glassy  sea  which  seem*d  to  be 

The  mirror  of  tranquillity. 

Their  pleasant  passage  soon  was  o*er, 

The  Ship  hath  reach'd  its  destined  shore ; 

A  level  belt  of  ice  which  bound. 

As  with  an  adamantine  mound. 

The  waters  of  the  sleeping  Ocean  round. 

Strange  forms  were  on  the  strand 

Of  earth-bom  spirits  slain  before  their  time ; 

Who  wandering  over  sea  and  sky  and  land. 

Had  so  fulfiird  their  term ;  and  now  were  met 

Upon  this  ley  belt,  a  motley  band. 

Waiting  their  summons  at  the  appointed  hour. 

When  each  before  the  Judgement-seat  must  stand. 

And  hear  his  doom  fh>m  Baly's  righteous  power. 

4. 

Foul  with  habitual  crimes,  a  hideous  crew 

Were  there,  the  race  of  rapine  and  of  blood. 

Now  having  overpass'd  the  mortal  flood. 

Their  own  deiformity  they  knew, 

And  knew  the  meed  that  to  their  deeds  was  due. 

Therefore  in  fear  and  agony  they  stood. 

Expecting  when  the  Evil  Messenger 

Among  them  should  appear.     But  with  their  fear 

A  hope  was  mingled  now ; 

0*er  the  dark  shade  of  guilt  a  deeper  hoe 

It  threw,  and  gave  a  fiercer  character 

To  the  wild  eye  and  lip  and  sinfid  brow. 

They  hoped  that  soon  Kehama  would  subdue 

The  inexorable  God  and  seise  his  throne, 
Bcduce  the  infernal  World  to  his  command, 

And  with  his  irresistible  right  hand, 
Bedeem  them  ftom  the  vaults  of  Padalon. 


1  '*  I  haard  a  voice  crying  oat  under  my  window ;  I  looked 
out,  and  aaw  a  poor  young  girl  lamenting  the  unhappy  case 
of  her  sister.  On  asking  what  was  the  matter,  the  reply  was, 
Boot  Laggeeomt  a  demon  has  seiied  her.  These  unhappy 
people  say  Boot  Laggeeota^  if  a  child  newly  bom  will  not 
suck  ;  and  th^  expose  it  to  death  in  a  basket,  hung  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  One  day,  as  Mr.  Thomas  and  I  were 
riding  out,  we  saw  a  basket  hung  in  a  tree,  in  which  an  infant 
had  been  exposed,  the  skull  of  which  remained,  the  rest 
having  been  devoured  by  mbU." —' Periodieal  Jcootmta  qf  the 
Baptist  MiiMtdnarieu 

s  "  The  Chatooliee.  They  say  it  never  drlnki  at  the 
streams  below,  but,  opening  its  bill  when  it  rains,  it  catches 
the  drops  as  they  fall  from  the  clouds."— Perfadtool  AeeomiU» 
qftke  Baptist  Mistionariet,  vol.  ii.  p.  909. 

s  **  There  is  a  bird  that  falls  down  out  of  the  air  dead,  and 
is  found  sometimes  In  the  Molucca  Islands,  that  has  no  feet 
at  all.  The  bigness  of  her  body  and  bill,  as  likewise  the  form 
of  them.  Is  much  the  same  as  a  swallow's ;  but  the  spreading 
out  of  her  wings  and  tail  has  no  less  compass  than  an  eagle's. 
She  lives  and  breeds  in  the  air,  comes  not  near  the  earth  but 


•  The 


miM  thus :  Ki^  tK0*»9t  nc^  TMirji  X»tt^  *•• 


5. 

Apart  tram  these  a  nkOder  oompaoT, 
The  victims  of  ofl^nces  not  their  trnin, 
Look*d  when  the  appointed  Memtagtr  sbaoid  r^ 
Gathered  together  some,  and  some  aiuoe 
Brooding  in  silence  on  tbdr  future  dooct. 
Widows  whom,  to  their  husbands*  fnnenl  irt 
Force  or  strong  error  led,  to  shsre  the  pjte. 
As  to  their  everlasting  marrl^e-bed  -. 
And  babes,  by  sin  unstaln'd. 
Whom  erring  parents  yvw'd 
To  Ganges,  and  the  haHy  stie«m  pntevi 
With  that  strange  sacrifice,  rite  unoidai&'d 
By  Law,  by  saiered  Natnre  nnsJlow'd : 
Others  more  hi4>IeaB  in  their  dcsttoy. 
Scarce  having  first  inhaled  their  vitil  braa 
Whose  cradles  from  some  tree 
Unnatural  hands  spipended,' 
Then  left,  tiU  gentte  Death, 
Coming  like  Sleep,  their  feeble  meanings  k^. 
Or  for  his  prey  the  nvenoos  Kite  de9ccnd<< .    i 
Or  marching  like  an  army  ttotn  their  avew    I 
The  Pismires  blacken'd  o*er,  then  bIcMh'd  aa*:  - 
Left  their  unhardenM  bones  to  fidi  asunder  tt- 

6. 
Innocent  Souls  I  thus  set  so  cniy  free 
From  sin  and  sorrow  and  mortafity. 
Their  spotless  spirits  all-crenting  Lovt 
Beceived  into  its  unlTcnal  bteasL 
Ton  blue  serene  above 
Was  their  domain ;  clouds  pillow'd  tbctn  to  '^ 
The  Elements  on  them  like  nurses  teodr. 
And  with  their  growth  ethereal  substance  Ibr-  * 
Less  pure  than  these  is  that  stnnge  Indxac  -^ 
Who  never  dips  in  earthly  Utrranu  her  ^.. 
But,  when  the  sound  of  coming  abowen  i»  N*'- 
Looks  up,  and  fh>m  the  clouds  receiww  brr "' 
Less  pure  the  fbotless  fowl  of  Heaven  ',  tha:  r>  ■ 

Rest  upon  earth,  but  on  the  wing  for  evr" 
Hovering  o*er  flowers,  their  fk:agrant  food  mh. 
Drink  the  descending  dew  upon  its  way. 
And  sleep  aloft  while  floating  on  the  pit. 


for  her  burial,  fisr  the  largeneia  and  UgtaCDeaa  of  b' « 
and  tail  sustabi  her  without  lassitude.    And  the  Lirrv 
eggs,  and  breeding  of  her  young,  ia  opoii  tbi>  tad 
male,  which  Is  made  hollow,  as  also  the  braast  of  tbr  > 
for  the  more  easy  Incubadoa.    Also  two  strteyi^  u 
shoemaker's  ends,  come  fttm  tlie  hinder  p«its  of  ev  ' 
wherewith  it  is  conceived  tliat  he  ia  fislisiiil  dt«r-  '■ 
female,  while  she  hatches  her  eggs  on  the  holtow  of  h»  ^ 
The  dew  of  heaven  is  appointed  her  for  faod.  faor ' 
being  too  fkr  removed  ttom  the  apptoacfc  «f  tsm  aa 
like  insects. 

**  This  is  the  entire  story  and  philoeophy  ofthis  b  -r 
bird  In  Cantos,  who  professes  himself  to  have  aea  & : 
than  thrice,  and  to  have  described  it  sccordiagly.    TH 
trivances  whereof,  if  tl»e  matter  were  certai^y  trv  • 
evident  arguments  of  a  Divine  Pravidencwi,  as  ih**    ' 
ring,  with  the  Gredi * inscripdoo  npoo  It,  ww  «i  ^:«  - 
monument  of  the  artifice  and  finger  of  aaa. 

**  But  that  the  reproach  of  over-much  crvdoHcf  s; 
lie  upon  Cardan  alone,  Scaligcr,  who  lay  at  cai^  ■  * 
to  take  him  tripping  wherever  lie  ooold,  cavils  ooc  'i ' 


0pMm,  jtmX'.     Tllli  pik* 
Sucvia,  In  th«  yaar  1497. 
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7. 

And  thus  these  innocents  in  yonder  sky 

Grow  and  are  strmgthen'd,  while  the  allotted  years 

Ferfonn  their  course ;  then  hitherward  they  fly, 

Being  free  fh>m  moral  taint,  so  free  from  fears, 


tbtng  In  die  wbole  nuntioa  bat  the  bignest  of  wings  and  the 
UetJeneM  of  the  body ;  which  he  undertakes  to  correct  from 
oD«  of  hti  own  which  was  lent  him  bjr  Orveiomus  from  Java. 
Kaj,  he  ooniiima  what  hit  antagonist  has  wrote,  partly  by 
history  and  partly  by  reason ;  aSrming,  that  hims^.  In  his 
owB  garden,  found  two  little  birds  with  membranaceous 
wings  utterly  devoid  of  legs,  their  form  was  near  to  that  of  a 
bat's.  Nor  is  he  deterred  from  the  belief  or  the  perpetual 
Jl§nug  ai  the  Mmuuodiata,  by  the  gaping  of  the  feathers  of 
her  wings,  which  seem  thereby  less  fit  to  sustain  her  body, 
bat  further  makes  the  narration  probable  by  what  he  has 
t^Merred  In  kites,  hovering  In  ttie  air,  as  he  salth,  for  a  whole 
boar  together  without  flapping  of  her  wings,  or  changing 
place.  And  he  has  found  also  how  she  may  sleep  in  the  air, 
from  the  example  of  flshes,  which  he  has  seen  sleeping  in  the 
water  without  sinking  themselves  to  the  bottomland  without 
changing  place,  but  lying  stock  still,  pinnuUa  tantum  neaeitt 
qmid  wMthmmle  metUtante$t  only  wagging  a  little  their  fins, 
as  heedlessly  and  noconcemedly  as  horses  while  they  are 
asleep  wag  their  ears  to  displace  the  flies  that  sit  upon  them. 
Wherever  Sealiger  admits  that  the  Manucodiata  is  perpe- 
tually on  the  wing  in  the  air,  he  must  of  necessity  admit  also 
that  maonar  of  incobatioD  that  Cardan  describes,  else  how 
could  their  generations  continue  ? 

"  Franciscus  Hemandeo  affirms  the  same  with  Cardan  es- 
presaly  in  every  thing ;  as  also  Euseblus  Nierembergius,  who 
is  so  taken  with  the  story  of  this  bird,  that  he  could  not  ab- 
stain from  celebrating  her  miracalous  properties  in  a  short 
but  elegant  copy  of  verses ;  and  does  after,  though  confidently 
opposed,  a«ert  the  main  matter  again  in  prose. 

**  Such  are  the  suflhiges  of  Cardan,  Sealiger,  Hemandeo, 
Nierembergius.  But  Aldrovandus  rejects  that  fable  of  her 
feeding  on  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  of  her  incubiture  on  the 
back  of  the  male,  with  much  scorn  and  indignation.  And  as 
for  the  former,  his  reasons  are  no  ways  contemptible,  he  al- 
ledging  that  dew  is  a  body  not  perfectly  enough  mixed,  or 
hcterof  eoial  enough  for  food,  nor  the  hard  bill  of  the  bird 
made  for  such  easie  uses  as  sipping  this  soft  moisture. 

**  To  which  1  know  not  what  Cardan  and  the  rest  would 
answer,  unless  this,  that  they  mean  by  dew  the  more  unc- 
Uious  moisture  of  the  air,  which  as  it  may  not  be  alike  every 
where,  so  these  birds  may  be  fitted  with  a  natural  sagacity  to 
find  it  out  where  it  is :  That  there  Is  dew  in  this  sense  day 
and  night,  (as  well  as  In  the  morning,)  and  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year ;  and  therefore  a  constant  supply  of  moisture  and 
tplriu  to  their  perpetual  flying,  which  they  more  copiously 
imbikpe  by  reason  of  their  exercise :  That  the  thicker  parts 
nf  this  moisture  stick  and  convert  into  flesh,  and  that  the 
lightness  of  their  feathers  is  so  great,  that  their  pains  In 
sustaining  themselves  are  not  over-much:  That  what  Is 
homogeneal  and  simple  to  our  sight  Is  fit  enough  to  be  the 
riMlJmeots  of  generation,  all  animals  being  generated  of  a 
kind  of  clear  crystaltloe  liquor  ;  and  that,  therefore.  It  may 
be  also  of  nntrltion ;  that  orpine  and  sea-house-leA  are 
nourished  and  grow,  being  hung  In  the  air,  and  that  dock- 
weed  has  its  root  no  deeper  than  near  the  upper  parts  of  the 
water ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  bills  of  these  birds  are  for  their 
better  flying,  by  cutting  the  way,  and  for  better  omam<9it ; 
for  the  rectifying  also  and  composing  of  their  feathers,  while 
they  iwim  In  the  air  with  as  much  ease  as  swans  do  in  rivers. 

"  To  his  great  impatiency  against  their  manner  of  incuba- 
tion, they  would  happily  return  this  answer :— That  the  way  Is 
not  ridiculous ;  but  It  may  be  rather  necessary  fh>m  what  Al- 
drovandw  himself  not  only  acknowledges  but  contends  for, 
aaaieiy,  that  they  have  no  feet  at  all    For  hence  it  Is  mani- 


A  Joyous  band,  expecting  soon  to  soar 

To  Indra's  happy  spheres. 

And  mingle  with  the  blessed  company 

Of  heavenly  spirits  there  for  ever  more. 


fest,  that  they  cannot  light  upon  the  ground,  nor  any  where 
rest  on  their  bailies,  and  be  aide  to  get  on  wing  again,  because 
they  cannot  creep  out  of  holes  of  rocks,  as  swifts  and  such 
like  short-footed  birds  can,  tlwy  having  no  feet  at  all  to 
creep  with.  Besides,  as  Aristotle  well  argues  concerning  the 
long  legs  of  certain  water-fowl,  that  they  were  made  so  long, 
because  they  were  to  wade  in  the  water  and  catch  fish,  adding 
that  excellent  aphorism  .rk  yk^  ify»»m  wfit  ti  i^ym  q  ^ir  11  mm, 
AAA'  tb  ri  l^yt  tt^  rmSfytttm,  so  may  we  rationally  conclude, 
will  they  say,  that  as  the  long  legs  of  these  water-fowl  Imply 
a  design  of  their  haunting  the  water,  so  want  of  legs  in  these 
Manucodiatas  argue  they  are  never  to  come  down  to  the 
earth,  because  they  can  neither  stand  there  nor  get  oflT  again. 
And  If  they  never  come  on  the  earth,  or  any  other  resting- 
place,  where  can  their  eggs  be  laid  or  lutched  but  on  the 
back  of  the  male  ? 

**  Besides  that  Cardan  places  himself  with  that  Antiphonle  in 
nature,  that  as  the  Ostrich  being  a  bird,  yet  never  flies  in  the 
air,  and  never  rests  upon  the  earth.  And  as  for  Aldrovandus, 
his  presumption  trcm  the  Ave  several  Manucodiatas  that  he 
had  seen,  and  in  which  he  could  observe  no  such  figuration 
of  parts  as  Implied  a  fitness  for  such  a  manner  of  incubation. 
Cardan  will  answer.  Myself  has  seen  three,  and  Sealiger  one, 
who  both  agree  against  you. 

**  However,  you  see  that  both  Cardan,  Aldrovandus.  and 
the  rest  do  jointly  agree  In  allowing  the  Manucodiata  no  feet, 
as  also  in  furnishing  her  with  two  strings,  hanging  at  the 
hinder  parts  of  her  kwdy,  which  Aldrovandus  will  have  to  be 
in  the  female  as  well  as  In  the  male,  though  Cardan's  ex- 
perience reacheth  not  so  fiir. 

*'  But  Plghafetta  and  Clusius  will  easily  end  this  grand  con- 
troveny  betwixt  Cardan  and  Aldrovandus,  if  It  be  true  which 
they  report,  and  If  they  speak  of  the  same  kind  of  Birds  of 
Paradise.  For  they  both  aflirm  that  they  have  feet  a  palm 
long,  and  that  with  all  confidence  imaginable ;  but  Nlerem. 
bergius  on  the  contrary  affirms,  that  one  that  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness, and  that  had  taken  up  one  of  these  birds  newly  dead, 
told  him  that  It  had  no  feet  at  all.  Jolmston  also  gives  his 
suffrage  with  Nierembergius  in  this,  though  with  Aldrovandus 
he  rejects  the  manner  of  their  incubation. 

**  But  unless  they  can  raise  themselves  from  the  ground  by 
the  sdflhess  of  some  of  the  feathers  of  their  wings,  or  rather  by 
virtue  of  those  nervous  strings  which  they  may  have  a  power 
to  stiflhn  when  they  are  alive,  by  transfusing  spirits  Into  them, 
and  making  them  serve  as  well  Instead  of  legs  to  rai»e  them 
fh>m  the  ground  as  to  hang  upon  the  bouglis  of  trees,  by  a 
slight  thing  being  able  to  raise  or  hold  up  their  liglit-feathered 
bodies  In  the  air,  as  a  small  twig  will  us  in  the  water,  I  should 
rather  incline  to  the  testimony  of  Plghafetta  and  Clusius  than 
to  the  Judgement  of  the  rest,  and  believe  those  mariners  that 
told  him  that  the  legs  are  pulled  off  by  them  that  take  them, 
and  extenterate  them  and  dry  them  In  the  son  for  either  their 
private  use  or  sale. 

"  Which  conclusion  would  the  best  solve  the  credit  of 
Aristotle,  who  long  since  has  so  peremptorily  pronounced, 
Sn  rmM*  fUt^t  Mit>  Urn  Hwt^  futnttit  /titmt  Urn  ixtCt^  — 
that  there  is  not  any  bird  that  only  flies  as  the  flsh  only 
swims. 

"  But  thus  our  Bird  of  Paradise  Is  quite  flown  and  vanished 
into  a  figment  or  fable.  But  if  any  one  will  condole  the  loss 
of  so  convincing  an  argument  for  a  Providence  that  fits  one 
thing  to  another,  1  must  take  the  freedom  to  tell  him,  that, 
unless  he  be  a  greater  admirer  of  novelty  than  a  searcher 
Into  the  Indissoluble  consequences  of  things,  I  shall  supply  his 
meditation  with  what  of  this  nfitore  is  as  strongly  conclusive, 
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8. 

A  Ottlpb  profound  stuTounded 

This  icy  belt ;  the  opposite  side 

With  highest  roclcs  was  bounded ; 

But  where  their  heads  they  hide. 

Or  where  their  base  is  founded. 

None  could  esp j.    Above  all  reach  of  sight 

They  rose,  the  second  Earth  was  on  their  height. 

Their  feet  were  flx*d  in  everlasting  night 

9. 

So  deep  the  Oulph,  no  eye 

Could  plum  its  dark  proftindity, 

Tet  all  its  depth  must  try ;  for  this  the  road 

To  Padalon,  and  Tamen*s  dread  abode. 

And  from  below  continually 

Ministrant  Demons  rose  and  caught 

The  Souls  whose  hour  was  come ; 

Then  with  their  burthen  fhiught. 

Plunged  down,  and  bore  them  to  receive  their  doom. 

10. 

Then  might  be  seen  who  went  in  hope,  and  who 

Trembled  to  meet  the  meed 

Of  many  a  foul  misdeed,  as  wild  they  threw 

Their  arms  retorted  fh>m  the  Demons*  grasp. 

And  look'd  around,  all  eagerly,  to  seek 

For  help,  where  help  was  none ;  and  strove  for  aid 

To  clasp  the  nearest  shade ; 

Tea,  with  imploring  looks  and  horrent  shriek, 

Even  from  one  Demon  to  another  bending. 

With  hands  extending. 


and  remind,  that  it  wUi  be  liia  own  reproach  If  lie  cannot  spy 
as  clear  an  inference  from  an  ordinary  truth  at  from  either 
an  unoertalutj  or  a  fiction.  And  in  this  regard,  the  bringing 
this  doubtful  narration  into  plaj  may  not  Justly  seem  to  no 
purpose,  it  carrying  so  serious  and  castlgatory  a  piece  of  plea- 
santry with  it. 

'*  The  manocodiata's  liring  on  the  dew  Is  no  part  of  the 
conTictiveness  of  a  Prorldence  in  this  story:  But  the  being 
excellently  well  provided  of  wings  and  feathers,  **tanta 
levitatis  supellectile  exomata,"  as  Nieremberglus  speaks, 
bdng  so  well  furnished  with  all  adraotages  for  lightness, 
that  it  seems  harder  for  her  to  sink  down,  as  he  conceits, 
than  to  be  borne  up  in  the  air ;  that  a  bird  thus  fitted  for 
that  region  should  have  no  legs  to  stand  on  the  earth,  this 
would  be  a  considermble  indication  of  a  discriminating  Pnv 
vidence,  that  on  purpose  avoids  all  useleasness  and  super- 
fluities. 

"  The  other  remarkable,  and  it  Is  a  notorious  one.  Is  the 
cavity  on  the  back  of  the  male  and  in  the  breast  of  the  female, 
for  incubation;  and  the  third  and  last,  the  use  of  those 
strings,  as  Cardan  supposes,  for  the  better  Iteeplng  them 
together  in  incublture. 

**  If  these  considerations  of  this  strange  story  strike  so 
strongly  upon  thee  as  to  convince  thee  of  a  Providence, 
Chink  It  humour  and  not  Judgement,  If  what  I  put  In  lieu 
of  them,  and  is  but  ordinary,  have  not  the  same  force  with 
thee. 

"  For  Is  not  the  flsh*s  wanting  feet,  (u  we  observed  before,) 
she  being  suflclently  supplied  with  fins  In  so  thick  an  ele- 
ment as  the  water,  as  great  an  argument  for  a  Providence 
as  so  light  a  bird's  wanting  feet  In  that  thinner  element  of  the 
air,  the  extreme  lightness  of  her  furniture  being  appropriated 
to  the  thinneas  of  that  element  ?  And  is  not  the  same  Pro- 
vidence seen,  and  that  as  conspicuously,  in  allotting  but  very 
short  legs  to  those  birds  that  are  called  Apodeo  both  In 
Pllnie  and  Aristotle,  upon  whom  she  has  bestowed  such  large 
and  strong  wings,  and  a  power  of  flyteg  lo  long  and  swifl,  as 


Their  mercy  they  caai^'d. 
Still  fhrni  the  verge  lliey  sCralii, 
And  fhim  the  dreadAil  gnlph  avert 
In  vain ;  down  plunge  the  Demona,  and 
Feebly,  as  down  they  sink,  tnm  that 


11. 

What  heart  of  living  man  oooM  imdhhirb'd. 

Bear  sight  so  sad  as  this !    What  wonder  thcfe 

If  KaUyal's  lip  were  bfaoich'd  with  htinort  dreni : 

The  chill  which  Cram  that  icy  belt 

Struck  through  her,  was  less  keen  than  what  ike  f^l 

With  her  heart*s  blood  through  every  Ifanb  di^prc*:. 

Close  to  the  Olendovecr  she  clung. 

And  clasping  round  his  neck  her  tremhllnc  bandv 

She  dosed  her  eyes,  and  there  in  silenee  hnnr. 


12. 


Then  to  Ladurlad  said  the  Glendowcr* 

These  Demons,  whom  thou  seest,  the  mhusttn 

Of  Yamen,  wonder  to  behold  as  htn ; 

But  for  the  dead  they  come,  and  not  for  as : 

Therefore  albeit  they  gaie  upon  thee  thns. 

Have  thou  no  fear. 

A  little  while  thou  must  be  left  alone. 

Till  I  have  borne  thy  danghter  down. 

And  placed  her  safely  by  the  throne 

Of  him  who  keeps  the  Gate  of  Pndakn. 


In  giving  no  legs  at  all  to  the  nanoeodlata,  vte 
greater  power  of  wing  and  lightness  of  body  7 

*'  And  as  for  the  cavities  on  the  back  of  the 
breast  of  the  female,  is  that  design  of  naCore  any 
and  plain  than  In  the  genital  parts  of  the  male  aad 
all  kinds  of  animals  ?   What  greater  argument  of  oohmtIs  ■: 
purpose  of  fitting  one  thing  for  another  can  there  be  (Lai 
that  ?    And  If  we  should  make  a  more  Inward 
contrivances  of  these  parts  In  an  ordinary  bca. 
how  or  by  what  force  an  egg  of  so  great  a  growth  and  h-i 
Is  transmitted  ttom  the  ovarium  through  th« 
into  the  processus  of  the  ntrrus,the  mci 
and  the  passage  so  very  small,  to  see  to  the 
motion  cannot  be  thought  less  than  dlvlneL 

**  And  If  yon  would  compare  the  protaberant 
In  the  females  of  beasts  with  that  cavity  in  the 
she-manuoodiata,  whether  of  them,  think  yoa.  Is  thr 
pledge  of  a  knowing  and  designing  ProvMenee  * 

"  And.  lastly,  for  the  strings  that  are 
gether  the  male  and  female  In  thdr  Incohllwre,  wIms  a  t  v  ii 
it.  If  compared  with  those  tovlsible  llnlui  and  tim  chM  mwm' 
ordinary  birds  to  sit  upon  their  eggs,  they  havh^  ae  r.^  - 
allurement  to  such  a  tedious  service?**.— Hf«ry  Mm  r'l 
AntULaU  agaimst  iflArtms,  book  II.  ch.  11 

'*  Mankind,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor.  **  no^ 
constitution  and  design,  are  like  the  Birds  of 
travellers  tell  us  of  in  the  Moluoea  Islanda,  bora 
but  by  s  celestial  power  they  have  a  nmmptmm 
for  that  defect,  and  they  always  hover  in  the  aftr  tmi  ftt4  m 
the  dew  of  Heaven :  to  are  we  Birds  of  Paradlast, 
trom  thenee,  and  bom  without  legs, . .  wltho«t 
walk  In  the  laws  of  God,  or  lo  go  to  tleaveu;  hmi  by  * 
from  above,  we  are  adopted  tai  oar  new  Urth  to  a 
conversation  {  we  feed  on  the  daw  of  Heaven ;  *  the  |w<  4mm 
live  by  (Uth,*  and  breathes  In  thb  new  Ufe  by  the  Sfuu  ■ 
God.**  ~  Vol  ix.  »».    Uebar's  edittoB. 
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la. 

Then  taking  Kailyal  in  his  arms,  he  said, 

Be  of  good  heart.  Beloved  I  it  is  I 

Who  bear  thee.     Saying  this,  his  wings  he  spread, 

Sprung  upward  in  the  sky,  and  poised  his  flight. 

Then  plunged  into  the  Gulph,  and  sought  the  World 

of  Night 


xxn. 

THE  OATE  OF  PADALON. 

1. 

Thb  strong  foundations  of  this  inmost  Earth 

Rest  upon  Padalon.     That  icy  Mound 

Which  girt  the  mortal  Ocean  round, 

Reach*d  the  profound, . . , 

Ice  in  the  regions  of  the  upper  air. 

Crystal  midway,  and  adamant  below, 

Whose  strength  sufficed  to  bear 

The  weight  of  all  this  upper  World  of  ours. 

And  with  its  rampart  closed  the  Realm  of  Woe. 

Eight  gates  hath  Padalon ;  eight  heavenly  Powers 

Have  them  in  charge,  each  alway  at  his  post. 

Lest  fh>m  their  penal  caves  the  accursed  host, 

Haugre  the  might  of  Baly  and  the  God, 

Should  break,  and  carry  ruiu  all  abroad. 

2. 

Those  gates  stand  ever  open,  night  and  day, 

And  Souls  of  mortal  men 

For  ever  throng  the  way. 

Some  fhnn  the  dolorous  den. 


*  **  Tama  was  a  child  of  the  Sua,  and  thence  named  Voi- 
rcjvuta  :  another  of  hit  title*  was  Dkermart^t  or  Ring  of 
Justice ;  and  a  third  PiMpeU^  or  Lord  of  the  Patrtarcfat : 
Iiut  he  U  chiefly  ditUnguished  aa  Judge  of  departed  iouIb  ; 
for  the  Hindus  beliere  that,  when  a  aoul  leavei  its  body,  It 
immedfatcly  repairs  to  YamapvTt  or  the  city  of  Yaifia,  where 
It  reoeire*  a  just  leatence  from  him,  and  thence  either 
afcenda  to  Swerga»  or  the  first  Heaven ;  or  Is  driven  down  to 
Surac,  the  region  of  serpents ;  or  assumes  on  earth  the  form 
of  some  animal,  unless  Its  offence  has  been  such,  that  it 
ought  to  be  condemned  to  a  vegetable,  or  even  to  a  mineral 
prison."  —  Sir  W.  Jonet. 

There  la  a  story  eonceming  Yamen  which  will  remind  the 
reader.  In  Its  purport,  of  the  fable  of  Love  and  Death.  **  A 
famous  penitent,  MarrmgamimmagaTcsi  by  name.  had.  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  served  the  gods  with  uncommon  and 
most  exemplary  piety.  This  very  virtuous  man,  having  no 
childrm.  was  extremely  desirous  of  having  one,  and  therefore 
daily  bceought  the  god  Xlven  (or  Seeva)  to  grant  him  <H>e. 
At  length  the  god  heard  his  desire,  but,  before  he  Indulged  it 
htm,  he  asked  htm,  whether  he  would  have  several  children, 
who  sbottld  be  long-lived  and  wicked,  or  one  virtuous  and 
prudent,  who  should  die  in  his  sixteenth  year  ?  The  penitent 
chose  the  Utter :  his  wife  conceived,  and  was  happily  delivered 
of  the  promised  son,  whom  they  named  Sfarcandem.  The 
boy.  like  his  father,  sealously  devoted  himself  to  the  worship 
of  Xiren ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year, 
the  oAcers  of  Yhamen,  god  of  death,  were  sent  on  the  earth, 
to  remove  him  fWxn  thence. 

**  Young  Marcandem  being  informed  on  what  errand  they 
were  come,  t(4d  them,  with  a  resolute  air,  that  he  was  resolved 
not  to  die,  and  that  they  might  go  back.  If  they  pleased.    They 
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Children  of  sin  and  wrath,  return  no  more : 

They,  fit  companions  of  the  Spirits  accurst. 

Are  doom*d,  like  them  in  baths  of  fire  iromerst, 

Or  weltering  upon  beds  of  molten  ore. 

Or  stretch'd  upon  the  hraaen  floor. 

Are  fksten'd  down  with  adamantine  chains ; 

While  on  their  substance  inconsumable, 

Leeches  of  fire  for  ever  hang  and  pull. 

And  worms  of  fire  for  ever  gnaw  their  food, 

That,  still  renew'd. 

Freshens  for  ever  their  perpetual  pains. 

3. 
OtheiB  there  were  whom  Ba]y*s  vpice  condemn'd, 
By  long  and  painfUl  penance,  to  atone 
Their  fleshly  deeds.     Them,  firom  the  Judgement- 
throne, 
Dread  Asyoruca,  where  she  sat  involved 
In  darkness  as  a  tent,  received,  and  dealt 
To  each  the  measure  of  his  punishment ; 
Till,  in  the  central  springs  of  fire,  the  Will 
Impure  is  purged  away  ;  and  the  freed  soul, 
Thus  fitted  to  receive  a  second  birth, 
Embodied  once  again,  revisits  Earth. 

4. 

But  they  whom  Baly*s  righteous  voice  absolved. 

And  Tamen  i,  viewing  with  benignant  eye, 

Dismiss'd  to  seek  their  heritage  on  high. 

How  Joyfully  they  leave  this  gloomy  bourne. 

The  dread  sqjoum 

Of  Guilt  and  twin-bom  Punishment  and  Woe, 

And  wild  Remorse,  here  llnk*d  with  worse  Despair  ! 

They  to  the  eastern  Gate  r^oicing  go : 


returned  to  their  master,  and  told  him  the  whole  aflUr. 
Yhamen  Immediately  mounted  his  great  buflle,  and  set  out. 
Being  come,  he  told  the  youth  that  he  acted  very  rashly  in 
refusing  to  leave  the  world,  and  it  was  mOust  In  him,  for 
Xlven  had  promised  him  a  life  only  of  sixteen  years,  and  the 
term  was  expired.  But  this  reason  did  not  satisfy  Mar- 
candem, who  persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to  die;  and» 
fearing  lest  the  god  of  death  should  attempt  to  take  him 
away  by  force,  he  ran  to  his  oratory,  and  taking  the  LIngam, 
clasped  it  to  his  breast.  Meantime  Yhamen  came  down  fh>m 
his  buffle,  threw  a  rope  about  the  youth's  neck,  and  held  him 
fost  therewith,  as  also  the  Lingam,  which  Marcandem  grasped 
with  all  his  strength,  and  was  going  to  drag  them  both  Into 
hell,  when  Xlven  iuued  out  of  the  Lingam,  drove  back  the 
king  of  the  dead,  and  gave  him  so  furious  a  blow  that  he 
killed  him  on  the  spot. 

**  The  god  of  death  being  thus  slain,  mankind  multiplied 
so  that  the  earth  was  no  longer  able  to  contain  them.  The 
gods  represented  this  to  Xlven,  and  he,  at  their  entreaty, 
restored  Yhamen  to  life,  and  to  all  the  power  he  had  before 
eqjoyed.  Yhamen  Immediately  dispatched  a  herald  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  summon  all  the  <M  men.  The  herald  got 
drunk  before  be  set  out,  and,  without  sUying  till  the  fkones  of 
the  wine  were  dispelled,  mounted  an  elephant,  and  rode  up 
and  down  the  world,  pursuant  to  his  commission ;  and.  Instead 
of  publishing  this  order,  he  declared,  that  it  was  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Yhamen  that,  from  this  day  forward,  all  the  leaves, 
frulu,  and  flowers,  whether  ripe  or  green,  should  foil  to  the 
ground.  This  proclamation  was  no  sooner  Issued  than  men 
bei^n  to  yield  to  death.  But  before  Yhamen  was  ktUed,  only 
the  old  were  deprived  of  Ufe,  and  now  people  of  all  ages  are 
summoned  Indiacrimlnatciy."  —  Pitoit. 
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The  Ship  of  Heaven  awaits  their  coming  there, 

And  on  they  sail,  greeting  the  blessed  light 

Through  realms  of  upper  air, 

Bound  for  the  Swerga  once ;  but  now  no  more 

Their  yoyage  rests  upon  that  happy  shore, 

Since  Indra,  by  the  dreadfiil  Bi^ah's  might 

Compell*d,  hath  taken  flight ; 

On  to  the  second  World  their  way  they  wend, 

And  there,  in  trembling  hope,  await  the  doubtful  end. 


5. 

For  still  in  them  doth  hope  predominate, 

Eaith*8  precious  privilege,  when  higher  Powers 

Give  way  to  fear  in  these  portentous  hours. 

Behold  the  Wardens  eight 

Each  silent  at  his  gate 

Expectant  stands ;  they  turn  their  anxious  eyes 

Within,  and,  listening  to  the  diuy  din 

Of  mutinous  uproar,  each  in  all  his  hands 

Holds  all  his  weapons,  ready  for  the  fight. 

For,  hark  I  what  clamorous  cries 

Upon  Kehama,  for  deliverance,  call  I 

Come,  Rigah  I  they  exclaim,  too  long  we  groan 

In  torments.     Come,  Deliverer  I  yonder  throne 

Awaits  thee . . .  Now,  Kehama  I  B^ah,  now  1 

Earthly  Almighty,  wherefore  tarriest  thou  ? . . 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  rung,  in  wild  uproar. 

O'er  all  the  echoing  vaults  of  Padalon ; 

And  as  the  Asuras  from  the  Braien  floor, 

Struggling  against  their  fetters,  strove  to  rise. 

Their  clashing  chains  were  heard,  and  shrieks  and  cries, 

With  curses  mix*d,  against  the  Fiends  who  urge, 

Fierce  on  their  rebel  limbs,  the  avenging  scourge. 


6. 

These  were  the  sounds  which,  at  the  southern  gate, 

Assaird  Ereenia*s  ear ;  alighting  here 

He  hdd  before  Neroodi's  feet  the  Maid 

Who  pale  and  cold  with  fear. 

Hung  on  his  neck,  well-nigh  a  lifeless  weight 

* 

7. 

Who  and  what  art  thou  ?  cried  the  Guardian  Power, 
Sight  so  unwonted  wondering  to  behold, . . 

O  Son  of  Light ! 

Who  oomest  here  at  this  portentous  hour. 

When  Tamen's  throne 

Trembles,  and  all  our  might  can  scarce  keep  down 

The  rebel  race  from  seising  Padalon, . . . 

Who  and  what  art  thou  ?  and  what  wild  despair. 

Or  wilder  hope,  fh>m  realms  of  upper  air, 

Tempts  thee  to  bear 

This  mortal  Maid  to  our  forlorn  abodes  ? 

Fitter  for  her,  I  ween,  the  Swerga  bowers. 

And  sweet  society  of  heavenly  Powers, 

Than  this, . .  a  doleful  scene, 

Even  in  securest  hours. 

And  whither  would  ye  go  ? 

Alas  I  can  human  or  celestial  ear, 

Unmadden*d,  hear 

The  shrieks  and  yellings  of  infernal  woe  ? 

Can  living  flesh  and  blood 

Endure  the  passage  of  the  fiery  flood  1 


Lord  of  the  Gate,  replied  the  Gicndoffcer, 

We  come  obedient  to  the  will  of  Fate; 

And  haply  doam*d  to  bring 

Hope  and  salvation  to  the  Infernal  Emg^ 

For  SeeYa  sends  us  bete. 

Even  He  to  whom  tatarftf  is  known. 

The  Holiest,  bade  us  go  to  Tamen's  ttrate. 

Thou  seest  my  predous  cbaiye ; 

Under  thy  care,  secure  firom  harm,  I  leave  bcr. 

While  I  ascend  to  bear  her  Iktfaer  down. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  thine  arm  reodve  her! 

9. 

Then  quoth  he  to  the  Maid, 

Be  of  good  cheer,  my  Kailyal !  deaiest  dear. 

In  faith  subdue  thy  dread ; 

Anon  I  shall  be  here.     So  having  saSd, 

Aloft  with  vigorous  bound  the  Glendovecr, 

Sprung  in  celestial  might. 

And  soaring  up,  in  spiral  circles*  woond 

His  inde&tigahle  flight 

10. 

But  as  he  thus  departed. 

The  Maid,  who  at  Neroodi*s  fieet  was  Ijii^ 

UQce  one  entranced  or  dying, 

Becovering  strength  firom  sudden  terror,  started ; 

And  gazing  after  him  with  stratnli^  s^t. 

And  straining  arms,  she  stood. 

As  if  in  attitude 

To  win  him  back  firom  flight 

Tea,  she  had  shaped  his  name 

For  utterance,  to  recall  and  bid  him  stay. 

Nor  leave  her  thus  alone ;  but  virtooos  shasae 

Beprest  the  unbidden  sounds  upon  their  way ; 

And  caUing  fidth  to  aid. 

Even  in  this  fearfUl  hour,  the  pfeos  MaM 

Collected  courage,  till  she  seem*d  to  he 

Calm  and  in  hope,  such  power  hath  piety. 

Before  the  Giant  Keeper  of  the  Gate 
She  crost  her  patient  arms,  and  at  his  feet. 

Prepared  to  meet 

The  awcftil  will  of  Fate  with  equal  mind. 

She  took  her  seat  reaign'd. 

11. 

Even  the  stem  trouble  of  Neroodfs  bivw 

Belax'd  as  he  beheld  the  valiant  Kdd. 

Hope,  long  unfelt  till  now, 

Bose  in  his  heart  reviving,  and  a  anile 

Dawn*d  in  his  brightening  countenance,  the  while 

He  gased  on  her  with  wonder  and  deHglit 

The  blessing  of  the  Powers  of  PadakMW 
Virgin,  be  on  thee !  said  the  admiring  God ; 
And  blessed  be  the  hour  that  gave  thee  Ufth, 

Daughter  of  Earth  I 

For  thou  to  this  foriorn  abode  hast  hnrngbt 

Hope,  who  too  long  hath  been  a  atrangir  bcR. 

And  surely  for  no  lamentable  koC, 

Nature  that  erreth  not. 

To  thee  that  heart  of  fbrtitode  hath  given. 

Those  eyes  of  purity,  that  feec  of  love : . . . 

If  thou  beest  not  the  inheritrix  of 

There  is  no  truth  above. 
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12. 

Thus  ai  Neroodi  spake,  his  brow  seTere 

Shone  with  an  inward  Joy ;  for  sure  he  thought 

When  Seevm  sent  so  fidr  a  creature  here. 

In  this  momentous  hour, 

Ere  long  the  World's  deliverance  would  be  wrought, 

And  Padalon  cac^ie  the  Rigah's  power. 

With  pious  mind  the  Maid,  in  humble  guise 

Inclined,  received  his  blessing  silently. 

And  raised  her  grateful  eyes 

A  moment,  then  again 

Ahssed  them  at  his  presence.     Hark  I  on  high 

The  sound  of  coming  wings  I . .  her  anxious  ears 

Have  caught  the  distant  sound.    Ereenia  brings 

Hb  burthen  down  I  Upstarting  ftom  her  seat. 

How  joyfully  she  rears 

Her  eager  head  I  and  scarce  upon  the  ground 

UMlurlad*s  giddy  feet  their  footing  found. 

When,  with  her  trembling  arms,  she  claspt  him  round. 

No  word  of  greeting, 

Kor  other  sign  of  Joy  at  that  strange  meeting ; 

Expectant  of  their  fate. 

Silent,  and  hand  in  hand. 

Before  the  Infernal  Gate, 

The  Fkther  and  his  pious  Daughter  stand. 

13. 

Then  to  Neroodi  said  the  Olendoveer, 

No  Hea?en-bom  Spirit  e*er  hath  visited 

This  region  drear  and  dread  ;  but  I,  the  first 

Who  tread  your  World  accurst 

Lord  of  the  Gate,  to  whom  these  realms  are  known, 

Direct  our  fbted  way  to  Tamen's  throne. 

14. 

Bring  fbrth  my  Chariot,  Carmala  I  quoth  then 

The  Keeper  of  the  way. 

It  was  the  Car  wherein 

On  Tamen's  fatal  day, 

When  an  the  Powers  of  Hell  attend  their  King, 

Tcariy  to  Tamenpur  did  he  repair 

To  pay  his  homage  there. 

Foised  on  a  single  wheel,  it  moved  along. 

Instinct  with  motion ;  by  what  wondrous  skill 

Compact,  no  human  tongue  could  tell. 

Nor  human  wit  devise ;  but  on  that  wheel. 

Moving  or  still. 

As  if  with  life  indued. 

The  Car  miraculous  supported  stood. 

15. 

Then  Carmala  brooght  forth  two  mantles,  white 

As  the  swan's  breast,  and  bright  as  mountain  snow, 

When  firom  the  wintry  sky 

The  sun,  late-rising,  shines  upon  the  height. 

And  rolling  vapours  fill  the  vale  below. 

Not  without  pain  the  unaccustomed  sight 

That  brightness  could  sustain ; 

For  neither  mortal  stain. 

Nor  parti  corruptible,  remain,^ 

Nor  aught  that  time  (x>uld  touch,  or  force  destroy, 

In  that  pure  web  whereof  the  robes  were  wrought ; 

So  long  had  it  in  tenfold  fires  been  tried. 

And  blanched,  and  to  that  brightness  purified. 


Apparell*d  thus,  alone. 

Children  of  Earth,  Neroodi  cried. 

In  safety  may  ye  pass  to  Tamen's  throne. 

Thus  only  can  your  living  flesh  and  blood 

Endure  the  passage  of  the  fiery  flood. 

16. 

Of  other  fhune,  O  son  of  Heaven,  art  thou  I 

Tet  hast  thou  now  to  go 

Through  regions  which  thy  heavenly  mould  will  try. 

Glories  unutterably  bright,  I  know. 

And  beams  intense  of  empyrean  light. 

Thine  eye  divine  can  bear:  but  fires  of  woe. 

The  sight  of  torments,  and  the  cry 

Of  absolute  despair. 

Might  not  these  things  dismay  thee  on  thy  flight. 

And  thy  strong  pennons  flag  and  fitdl  thee  there  7 

Trust  not  thy  wings,  celestial  though  thou  art. 

Nor  thy  good  heart,  which  horror  might  assail 

And  pity  quail. 

Pity  in  these  abodes  of  no  avail ; 

But  take  thy  seat  this  mortal  pair  beside. 

And  Carmala  the  infernal  Car  will  guide. 

Go,  and  may  happy  end  your  way  betide  I 

So,  as  he  spake,  the  self-moved  Car  roll'd  on. 

And  lo !  they  pass  the  Gate  of  Padalon. 


xxin.. 

PADALON. 

1. 

Whob'xe  hath  loved  with  venturous  step  to  tread 

The  chambers  dread 

Of  some  deep  cave,  and  seen  his  taper's  beam 

Lost  in  the  areh  of  darkness  overhead. 

And  mark'd  its  gleam. 
Playing  afkr  upon  the  sunless  stream. 

Where  firom  their  secret  bed. 

And  course  unknown  and  inaccessible. 

The  silent  waters  well; 

Whoe'er  hath  trod  such  caves  of  endless  night. 

He  knows,  when  measuring  back  the  gloomy  way. 

With  what  delight  ref^esh'd  hii  eye 

Perceives  the  shadow  of  the  light  of  day. 

Through  the  hr  portal  slanting,  where  it  fidls 

Dimly  reflected  on  the  watery  walls ; 

How  heavenly  seems  the  sky ; 

And  how,  with  quicken'd  feet,  he  hastens  up. 

Eager  again  to  greet 

The  living  World  and  blessed  sunshine  there, 

And  drink,  as  flrom  a  cup 

Of  Joy,  with  thirsty  lips,  the  open  air. 

2. 

Far  other  light  than  that  of  day  there  shone 

Upon  the  travellers,  entering  Padalon. 

They  too  in  darkness  enter'd  on  their  way. 

But  fkr  before  the  Car, 

A  glow,  as  of  a  flery  Aimace  light, 

FOl'd  all  before  them.     'Twas  a  light  which  made 

Darkness  itself  appear 

A  thing  of  comfort,  and  the  sight,  dlsmay'd. 

Shrunk  inward  from  the  molten  atmosphere. 
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Their  way  was  tbroogb  the  adamantine  rock 
Which  girt  the  World  of  Woe ;  on  either  side 

Its  massive  walls  arose,  and  overhead 

Arch'd  the  long  passage ;  onward  as  they  ride, 

With  stronger  glare  the  light  around  them  spread; 

And  lo  I  the  regions  dread. 

The  World  of  Woe  before  them,  opening  wide. 

a. 

There  rolls  the  flery  flood, 

Girding  the  realms  of  Padalon  around. 

A  sea  of  flame  it  seem*d  to  he, 

Sea  without  bound ; 

For  neither  mortal  nor  immortal  sight. 

Could  pierce  across  through  that  intensest  light 

A  single  rib  of  steel. 

Keen  as  the  edge  of  keenest  scymltar, 

Spann'd  this  wide  gulph  of  fire.     The  infernal  Car 

BoU'd  to  the  Oulph,  and  on  its  single  wheel 

Self-balanced,  rose  upon  that  edge  of  steel. 

Red-quivering  float  the  vapours  overhead, 

The  flery  gulph  beneath  them  spread. 

Tosses  its  billowing  blase  with  rush  and  roar ; 

Steady  and  swift  the  self-moved  Chariot  went, 

Winning  the  long  ascent. 
Then,  downward  rolling,  gains  the  further  shore. 


But,  oh  I  what  sounds  and  sights  of  woe. 

What  sights  and  sounds  of  fear, 

Assail  the  mortal  travellers  here ! 

Their  way  was  on  a  causey  straight  and  wide. 

Where  penal  vaults  on  either  side  were  seen, 

Banged  like  the  cells  wherein 

Those  wondrous  winged  alchemists  infold 

Their  stores  of  liquid  gold. 

Thick  walb  of  adamant  divide 

The  dungeons ;  and  from  yonder  circling  flood, 

Off-streams  of  fire  through  secret  channels  glide. 

And  wind  among  them,  and  in  each  provide 

An  everlasting  food 
Of  rightftil  torments  for  the  accursed  brood.     * 

5. 

These  were  the  rebel  race,  who  in  their  might 

Confiding  impiously,  would  fain  have  driven 

The  Deities  supreme  tnm  highest  Heaven : 

But  by  the  Suras,  in  celestial  fight. 

Opposed  and  put  to  flight. 

Here,  in  their  penal  dens,  the  accursed  crew. 

Not  for  its  crime,  but  for  its  failure,  rue 

Their  wild  ambition.     Tet  again  they  long 

The  contest  to  renew, 

I  **  They  who  ar«  aoquidnted  with  day  and  night  know  that 
the  day  of  Brahma  Is  as  a  thousand  rerolutions  of  the  7oog$, 
and  that  his  night  extendeth  for  a  thousand  more.  On  the 
coming  of  that  day  all  things  proceed  from  InTlsIMlity  to 
TlsIblUty ;  so,  on  the  approach  of  night,  they  are  all  dissolved 
away  in  that  which  Is  called  inTisible.  The  uniTorte,  eren, 
having  existed.  Is  again  dissoWfid ;  and  now  again,  oo  the 
approach  of  day,  by  divine  necessity,  it  is  r^iroduced.  That 
which,  upon  Uie  dissolution  of  all  things  else,  is  not  de- 
strojred,  is  superior  and  of  another  nature  from  that  visiMllty : 
it  Is  invisible  and  eternal.  He  who  is  thus  called  Invisible 
and  Incorruptible  is  even  he  who  Is  called  the  Supreme 
Abode :  which  men  having  once  obtained,  thej  never  more 


And  wield  their  arms  again  in  hi^pkr 
And  with  onitcd  power. 
Following  Kfhama'a  triumph.  Id  |irs 
From  World  to  World,  and  Heaven  to  Bca^ 

Sphere 

To  Sphere,  till  Hemakoot  shall  be  their 

And  Meru-Mount,  and  Indrn^ 

And  Bruna*s  region,  where  the  heavenly 

Weave  the  vast  circle  of  hb  age-kng  day.  * 

Even  over  Yecshnoo's  emfiyfcal  seat 

They  trust  the  Biuah  shall  extend  their  sw«y. 

And  that  the  seven-head«d  Snake,  wbeiwi 

The  strong  Preserver  sets  his  conqneting  feet. 

Will  rise  and  shake  him  headlong  firom  hk  tfenoe. 

When,  in  their  irresistible  amy. 

Amid  the  Milky  Sea  they  fbrce  their  way. 

Even  higher  yet  their  frantic  thoughts  aspire ; 

Tea,  on  their  beds  of  torment  as  they  Be, 

The  highest,  holiest  Sceva,  tbcy  &efy. 

And  tell  him  they  shaU  have  anon  tbdr  day. 

When  they  will  storm  his  realm,  and  sciK  Jfom 

Calasay. 

6. 

Such  impioos  hopes  torment 

Their  raging  hearts,  impioos  and  impotani; 

And  now,  with  unendurable  desire 

And  lust  of  vengeance,  that,  Bke  inward  fiir. 

Doth  aggravate  their  punishment,  they  nve 

Upon  Kehama ;  him  the  aoconed  roiit 

Acclaim ;  with  furious  cries  and  maddeniiv  sho«t 

They  call  on  him  to  save  ; 

Kehama !  they  exclaim  ; 

Thundering  the  dreadfiil  eclio  roQs 

And  Hell*8  whole  vault  repeats  Kebama's 

7. 

Over  these  dens  of  pnnishment,  the  boat 

Of  Padalon  maintain  eternal  goard. 

Keeping  upon  the  walls  their  vigilant  wwd. 

At  every  angle  stood 

A  watch-tower,  the  dccurion  Demands  post. 

Where  raised  on  high  he  view'd  with  slccptcss  eye 

His  trust,  that  all  was  welL     And  over  tkcsr. 

Such  was  the  perfect  dlKipUne  of  Hell, 

Captains  of  fifties  and  of  hundreds  held 

Authority,  each  in  his  loftier  tofwer ; 

And  chieft  of  legions  over  them  had  power; 

And  thus  all  Hell  with  towers  was  girt 

Aloft  the  braaen  turrets  shone 

In  the  red  light  of  Padak»; 

And  on  the  walls  between. 

Dark  moving,  the  infernal  Guards 

retvra  to  earth ;  that  is  my  mmslon.**  ~ 
Bkagavat  Geeuu 

**  The  guess,  that  Brama  and  Ua  wifs 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  has  move  Ictttn  la  Ita 
usually  to  be  fMmd  in  such  gueesos.**— 

The  true  cause  why  there  Is  do  Idol  of 
head,  whldi  is  his  share  la  the  THmooitar)  la 
found  ia  the  conquest  of  his  sect.    A 
ever,  la  Implied  in  the  Veda:  *  Of  Him.  ft 
is  so  great,  there  is  oo  Imac* :  -.-  He  Is  the 
Being  which  Illumines  alUdeiighU  all,  \ 
—that  by  which  they  live  when  born, 
must  return.* "  «  JfMr*«  JUs*  emtkmm.  p.  4. 
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Gigantic  Bemona,  pacing  to  and  fro ; 

Who  cTcr  and  anon. 

Spreading  their  crinuon  pennons,  plunged  below, 

Faster  to  rivet  down  the  Asuras*  chains. 

And  with  the  snaky  scooige  and  fiercer  pains. 

Repress  their  rage  rebellious.    Loud  around. 

In  mingled  sound,  the  echoing  lash,  the  clash 

Of  chains,  the  ponderous  hammer's  iron  stroke. 

With  execrations,  groans,  and  shrieks  and  cries 

Combined,  in  one  wild  dissonance,  arise ; 

And  through  the  din  there  broke. 

Like  thunder  heard  through  all  the  warring  winds, 

The  dnadftd  name.     Kehama,  still  they  rave, 

Hasten  and  save  I 

Now,  now,  Deliyerer  1  now,  Kehama,  now ! 

Earthly  Abnighty,  wherefore  tarriest  thou  ? 

8. 

Oh,  if  that  name  abhorr'd. 

Thus  utter'd,  could  well  nigh 

Dismay  the  Powers  of  Hell,  and  daunt  their  Lord, 

How  fearfully  to  Kallyal's  ear  it  came  I 

She,  as  the  Car  roll'd  on  its  rapid  way. 

Bent  down  her  head,  and  closed  her  eyes  for  dread ; 

And  deafening,  with  strong  effort  fh)m  within. 

Her  ears  against  the  din, 

Covcr'd  and  press'd  them  close  with  both  her  hands. 

Sure  if  the  mortal  Maiden  had  not  fed 

On  heavenly  food,  and  long  been  strengthened 

With  heavenly  converse  for  such  end  vouchsafed. 

Her  human  heart  had  fkil*d,  and  she  had  died 

Beneath  the  horrors  of  this  aweflil  hour. 

But  Heaven  supplied  a  power 

Beyond  her  earthly  nature,  to  the  measure 

Of  need  infhsing  strength ; 

And  Fate,  whose  secret  and  unerring  gpleasure 

Appointed  all,  decreed 

An  ample  meed  and  recompense  at  length. 

High-fiited  Maid,  the  righteous  hour  Is  nigh  ! 

The  all-embracing  Eye 

Of  Retribution  still  beholdeth  thee ; 

Bear  onward  to  the  end,  O  Maid,  courageously  1 

9. 

On  roU*d  the  Car,  and  lo  I  afiir 

Upon  its  height  the  towers  of  Tamenpur 

Rise  on  the  astonish'd  sight. 

Behold  the  infernal  City,  Tamen's  seat 

Of  empire,  in  the  midst  of  Padalon, 

Where  the  eight  causeys  meet. 

There  on  a  rock  of  adamant  it  stood. 

Resplendent  for  and  wide. 

Itself  of  solid  diamond  edified. 

And  all  around  it  roll*d  the  fiery  fiood. 

£i|tht  bildges  aroh*d  the  stream  ;  huge  pUes  of  brass 

Magnificent,  such  structures  as  beseem 

The  Seat  and  Capital  of  such  great  God, 

Worthy  of  Tamen*s  own  august  abode. 


1  ••  The  Dkat  wa  Jln^,  or  king  of  juttloe,  hu  two  ooonte- 
nances ;  one  to  mild  and  ftill  of  beoeTolenee ;  thoie  aloae  who 
atnond  with  rirtae  mo  It.  H«  bold*  a  court  of  Juiilce,  where 
are  wuuiy  aMtstants,  unoof  whom  are  many  ju«t  and  pious 
kiocs :  Cktinifmpi»  acts  as  chief  lecretary.  These  holy  men 
detenDloe  what  la  4karma  mA  adkarma^  just  and  unjutt. 
tlU  jDlMi  mu  Ba^*9)  lerrant  U  called  Carmata:  be  bringi 


A  braxen  tower  and  gateway  at  each  end 

Of  each  was  raised,  where  Giant  Wardens  stood. 

Stationed  in  arms  the  passage  to  defend. 

That  never  foe  might  cross  the  fiery  flood. 

10. 

Oh  what  a  gorgeous  sight  it  was  to  see 

The  Diamond  City  blazing  on  its  height 

With  more  than  mid-sun  splendour,  by  the  light 

Of  its  own  fiery  river ! 

Its  towers  and  domes  and  pinnacles  and  spires. 

Turrets  and  battlements,  that  fiash  and  quiver 

Through  the  red  restless  atmosphere  for  ever ; 

And  hovering  over  head, 

The  smoke  and  vapours  of  all  Padalon, 

Fit  firmament  for  such  a  world,  were  spread, 

With  surge  and  swell,  and  everlasting  motion. 

Heaving  and  opening  like  tumultuous  ocean. 

11. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  there 

Such  glories  as  beseemed  such  region  well ; 

For  though  with  our  blue  heaven  and  genial  air 

The  firmament  of  Hell  might  not  compare. 

As  little  might  our  earthly  tempests  vie 

With  the  dread  storms  of  that  infernal  sky. 

Whose  clouds  of  all  metallic  elements 

Sublimed  were  fhlL    For,  when  its  thunder  broke. 

Not  all  the  united  World's  artillery. 

In  one  discharge,  could  equal  that  loud  stroke ; 

And  though  the  Diamond  Towers  and  Battlements 

Stood  firm  upon  their  adamantine  rock, 

Yet  while  it  voUied  round  the  vault  of  Hell, 

Earth's  solid  arch  was  shaken  with  the  shock. 

And  Cities  in  one  mighty  ruin  fell. 

Through  the  red  sky  terrific  meteors  scour ; 

Huge  iftones  come  hailing  down :  or  sulphur-shower. 

Floating  amid  the  lurid  air  like  snow. 

Kindles  in  its  descent. 

And  with  blue  fire-drops  rains  on  all  below. 

At  times  the  whole  supernal  element 
Igniting,  burst  in  one  large  sheet  of  fiame. 

And  roar'd  as  with  the  sound 

Of  rushing  winds,  above,  below,  around  ; 

Anon  the  fiame  was  spent,  and  overhead 

A  heavy  cloud  of  moving  darkness  spread. 

12. 

Straight  to  the  braxen  bridge  and  gate 

The  self-moved  Chariot  bears  its  mortal  load. 

At  sight  of  Carmala, 

On  either  side  the  Giant  guards  divide. 

And  give  the  chariot  way. 

Up  yonder  winding  road  it  rolls  along, 

Swift  as  the  bittern  soars  on  spiral  wing. 

And  lo  I  the  Palace  of  the  Infernal  King  I 

13. 

Two  forms  inseparable  in  unity 

HalSi  Tamen  i ;  even  as  with  hope  or  fear 


the  righteous  on  edeetial  ears,  which  go  of  thenueWea,  when- 
ever holy  men  are  to  be  brought  In,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  DkarmifR^t  who  ii  the  sovereign  of  the  Pilru.  This 
to  called  hto  dMme  eommleumtee,  and  the  righteous  alone  do 
see  It.  His  other  lummlimMee  or  Jbrm,  to  called  Yama  /  thto 
the  wicked  alone  can  lee:  It  has  large  teeth  and  a  monstrous 
body.  Yamm  to  the  lord  of  Pmtmla  ;  there  he  orders  some  to 
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The  Soul  regardeth  him  doth  he  appear ; 

For  hope  and  fear 

At  that  dread  hour,  from  ominous  conscience  spring, 

And  err  not  in  their  hodings.     Therefore  some. 

They  who  polluted  with  offtpnces  come, 

Behold  him  as  the  King 

Of  Terrors,  black  of  aspect,  red  of  eye,  i 

Reflecting  back  upon  the  sinftU  mind, 

Helghten'd  with  vengeance,  and  with  wrath  divine 

Its  own  inborn  deformity. 

But  to  the  righteous  Spirit  how  benign 

His  awefiil  countenance. 

Where,  tempering  justice  with  parental  love. 

Goodness  and  heavenly  grace 

And  sweetest  mercy  shine  I     Tet  is  he  still 

Himself  the  same,  one  form,  one  fi&ce,  one  will ; 

And  these  his  twofold  aspects  are  but  one ; 

And  change  is  none 

In  him,  for  change  in  Yamen  could  not  be. 

The  Immutable  is  he. 

14. 

He  sat  upon  a  marble  sepulchre 

Massive  and  huge,  where  at  the  Monarch's  ftet. 

The  righteous  Baly  had  his  Judgement-seat 

A  Golden  Throne  before  them  vacant  stood ; 

Three  human  forms  sustaln'd  its  ponderous  weight, 

With  lifted  hands  outspread,  atad  shoulders  bow'd 

Bending  beneath  the  load. 
A  fourth  was  wanting.     They  were  of  the  hue 
Of  coals  of  fire  ;  yet  were  they  flesh  and  blood. 

And  living  breath  they  drew ; 

And  their  red  eye-balls  roll*d  with  ghastly  stare, 

As  thus,  for  their  misdeeds,  they  stood  tormented 

there. 

15. 

On  steps  of  gold  those  living  Statues  stood. 

Who  bore  the  Golden  Throne.     A  cloud  behind 

Immovable  yna  spread  ;  not  all  the  light 

Of  all  the  flames  and  fires  of  Padalon 

Could  pierce  its  depth  of  night 

There  Axyoruca  ^  veil'd  her  awef u1  form 

In  those  eternal  shadows :  there  she  sate, 

And  as  the  trembling  Souls,  who  crowd  around 

The  Judgement-seat,  received  the  doom  of  fate. 

Her  giant  arms,  extending  from  the  cloud, 


be  beaten,  lome  to  be  cat  to  plecei,  tome  to  be  deroored  by 
monttert,  Ac.  HIi  leirant  is  called  Cathnuala^  who,  with 
ropei  round  their  necks,  drags  the  wicked  orer  nigged 
paths,  and  throws  them  headlong  into  hell.  He  is  unmercl- 
fttl,  and  hard  Is  his  heart ;  erery  body  trembles  at  the  sight 
of  him."~frt(roftf,  Jiiaiie  Researches. 

1  *'  Punishment  Is  the  Magistrate  ;  Punishment  is  the  In- 
spirer  of  Terror ;  Punishment  is  the  Defender  from  Calamity ; 
Punishment  Is  the  Guardian  of  those  that  sleep ;  Punish- 
ment with  a  black  aspect  and  a  red  eye,  tempts  the  guilty.'*— 
HalMedTs  Oentoo  Code,  ch.  xxl.  sect.  8. 

s  "  In  PataIa(or  the  Infernal  regions)  resides  the  sorereign 
Queen  of  the  Nagas  (large  snakes  or  dragons) :  she  Is  beau- 
tlftal,  and  her  name  Is  AsyoruciL  There,  In  a  cave,  she  per. 
formed  Taparya  with  such  rigorous  austerity,  that  fire  sprang 
tnm  her  body,  and  formed  numerous  agnltlraths  (places  of 
sacred  fire)  in  Patala.  These  fires,  forcing  their  way  through 
the  earth,  waters,  and  mountains,  formed  various  openings  or 
mouths,eaUed  tnm  thence  the  flaming  mouths,  or  juala  miUhl. 


Drew  them  within  the  daxtaiaa.     Iforia^  -c: 
To  grasp  and  bear  away  the  innumeroiB!  raa 
For  ever  and  for  ever  thus  wul  atm 
The  thousand  miglity  arms  of  tbat  dread  Q»c 

16. 
Here,  issuing  fhxn  the  car,  the  GVeuS/pna 
Did  homage  to  the  God,  then  rsiaed  hb  hai 

Suppliants  we  oome,  he  said, 
I  need  not  tell  thee  by  what  wtuugs  onms^ 
For  nought  can  pass  on  earth  to  thee  imksBvx 
Suffieren  ftom  tyranny  we  seek  lor  nat. 
And  Seeva  bade  us  go  to  TamcnV  thraK : 
Here,  he  hath  said,  all  wrongs  shall  be  RdRC 
Tamen  replied.  Even  now  the  hoar  dms  oo: 
When  Fate  its  hidden  ways  will  manifest 
Not  for  light  purpose  would  the  Wisest  vai 
His  suppliants  here,  when  we,  in  doobt  and  ttr 
The  aweftil  issue  of  the  hoar  attend. 
Wait  ye  In  patience  and  hi  fiaith  the  eod ! 


THE  AMREETA. 

1. 
So  spake  the  King  of  Padalon,  when,  k  I 
The  voice  of  lamentation  ceased  fai  fieO. 
And  sudden  silence  all  aioond  tbem  frii. 

Silence  more  wild  and  tenilile 
Than  all  the  infomal  dissonance  befotv. 
Through  that  portentous  stillncaa,  hr  cw^ 
Unwonted  sounds  were  heard,  advancii^  di 
And  deepening  on  th^  way ; 
For  now  the  Inexorable  hour 
Was  come,  and,  in  the  ftilness  <if  his  pamz 
Now  that  the  dreadftil  rites  had  all  been  diex 
Kehama  firom  the  Swerga  hasten'd  do«% 
To  seise  upon  the  throne  of  FSMiakvL 

2. 

He  came  in  all  his  might  and  na^Ksty,' 
With  aU  his  terrors  dad,  and  all  hispr^t; 
And,  by  the  attribute  of  Deity, 
Which  he  had  won  from  Heaven,  self-malti^l^ 


By  Samudr  (Ooeanus)  a  daughter  was  boira  onto  lyr.  :*- 
Rama.DeTi.    She  is  most  beaotiful ;  she  fa   »j«>^A"»t . 
her  name  Is  Asyotcarsha,  or  Asyotcriahta.    Like  a  >f«* 
remains  concealed  in  the  Ocean.** —  ffOiy&rd^  jUiaa.  1^ 

*  What  Is  this  to  the  coming  of  Seeva,  as  giva  m>f 
Uaurice,  from  the  Seera  Paurana  ? 

**  In  the  place  of  the  right  wheel  biased  the  &e.  s 
place  of  the  left  was  the  Moon  ;  instead  of  the  tewei  • 
and  bolts,  which  firmly  hdd  the  pooderooa  -rrhwli,  «^  * 
tributed  Bramlns  on  the  right  hand,  and  Bcyihecsootkr » 
In  lieu  of  the  canopy  on  the  top  of  the  chariot  wes«*«-^ 
the  vault  of  Heaven  ;  the  coonterpolae  of  the  whwfe  «> 
the  east  and  west,  and  the  four  Semordrea  wetv  Jitnr^  ■ 
CQsblons  and  bolsters  \  the  four  Tedaa  were  pdaord  *•  - 
borsea  of  the  chariot,  and  Saraswaty  vaa  for  the  itt£. 
piece  of  wood  by  which  the  horses  are  driven  vas  ife  "'-'^ 
lettered  Mantra,  while  Brama  himself  vaa  tbrchn  ' 
and  the  Nacshatraa  and  stars  were  distributed  abo^  - 
way  of  ornaments.    Sumaru  was  in  the  place  of  a  hs*-  * 
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The  Almighty  Man  appear*d  on  every  ilde.  > 

In  the  same  Indivisible  point  of  time. 

At  the  eight  Gates  he  stood  at  once,  and  beat 

The  H^arden-Gods  of  Hell  beneath  his  feet ; 

Then,  in  his  brasen  Cars  of  triumph,  straight, 

At  the  same  moment,  drove  through  every  gate. 

By  AuUayt,  hugest  of  created  kind. 

Fiercest,  and  fleeter  than  the  viewless  wind, 

Hli  Cars  were  drawn,  ten  yokes  of  ten  abreast, . . 

What  less  sufficed  for  such  almighty  weight  ? 

£ight  bridges  flnom  the  fiery  flood  arose 

Growing  before  his  way ;  and  on  he  goes. 

And  drives  the  thundering  Chariot  wheels  along. 

At  once  o*er  all  the  roads  of  Fadalon. 

3. 

Silent  and  motionless  remain 

The  Asuras  on  their  bed  of  pain. 

Waiting,  with  breathless  bope,  the  great  event 

All  Hell  was  hush*d  in  dread. 

Such  awe  that  omnipresent  coming  spread  ; 

Nor  had  its  voice  been  heard,  though  all  its  rout 

Innumerable  had  lifted  up  one  shout ; 

Nor  if  the  infernal  firmament 

Had  in  one  unimaginable  burst 

Spent  its  collected  thunders,  had  tbe  sound. 

Been  audible,  such  louder  terrors  went 

Before  his  forms  substantiaL     Bound  about 

The  presence  scattered  lightnings  far  and  wide, 

That  quench*d  on  every  side. 

With  theur  intensest  blaze,  the  feebler  fire 

Of  Fadalon,  even  as  the  stars  go  out. 

When,  with  prodigious  light. 

Some  billing  meteor  fills  the  astoniah'd  night 


wrpenC  Hmrhsnsgi  was  itaftioaed  as  the  string,  Vecshnn  in- 
■tesul  d  an  arrow,  aad  Are  was  constituted  Its  point.  Qangfis 
and  other  riven  were  appointed  its  precursors ;  and  the 
•euing  oat  of  the  chariot,  with  its  appendages  and  flimiture, 
one  would  afflrm  to  be  the  jear  of  twelre  months  gracefidly 
moving  forwards. 

**  Whea  Seera,  with  his  numerous  troops  and  prodigious 
army,  wma  mounted,  Brana  drove  so  ftiriously,  that  thought 
itself,  which,  in  its  rapid  career,  compasses  Heaven  and  Earth, 
could  not  keep  pace  with  it.  By  the  motion  of  the  cliartot 
Heaven  axid  Earth  were  put  Into  atremour ;  and,  as  the  Earth 
was  DOC  able  to  bear  up  under  this  burden,  the  Cow  of  the 
Earth,  Kam-deva,  took  upon  itself  to  support  the  weight. 
Seeva  weot  with  intention  to  destroy  Treepoor ;  and  the  mul- 
titude of  Devetas,  and  Reyshees,  and  Apsaras  who  waited  on 
his  stirrop,  opening  their  mouths,  in  transports  of  Joy  and 
praise,  exclaimed,  Jaya  I  Jaya  I  so  that  Parvati,  not  being 
able  to  bear  his  absence,  set  out  to  accompany  Seeva,  and  in 
an  instant  was  up  with  him ;  while  the  light  which  brightened 
oo  his  countenance,  on  the  arrival  of  Parvati,  surpassed  all 
ImaginaUon  and  description.  The  Genii  of  the  eight  regions, 
armed  with  all  kimb  of  weapons,  but  particularly  with  <VNy. 
mertt.  or  fire-darts,  like  moving  mountains,  advanced  In  front 
of  the  army  ;  and  Eendra  and  other  Devetas,  some  of  them 
moanted  on  elephants,  some  on  horses,  others  on  chariots,  or 
on  camels  or  buflUoes,  were  stationed  on  each  side,  while  all 
tbe  other  order  of  Devetas,  to  the  amount  of  some  lacks, 
formed  the  centre.  The  Munletuvaras,  with  long  hair  on 
their  heada,  like  8anlassis,  holding  their  staves  in  their  hands, 
danced  as  they  went  along ;  the  Syddyhas,  who  revolve  about 
the  heavens,  opening  their  mouths  In  praise  of  Seeva,  rained 
gowera  upoo  his  head ;  and  the  vaulted  heaven,  which  is  like 


4. 

The  Diamond  City  shakes  ! 

The  adamantine  Bock 

Is  loosen'd  with  the  shock  I 

From  its  foundation  moved,  it  heaves  and  quakes ; 

The  braaen  portals  crumbling  fall  to  dust ; 

Prone  flill  the  Oiant  Guards 

Beneath  the  Aullays  crush'd ; 

On,  on,  through  Tamenpur,  their  thundering  feet 

Speed  from  all  points  to  Tamen's  Judgement-seat 

And  lo  I  where  multiplied. 

Behind,  before  him,  and  on  every  side. 

Wielding  all  weapons  in  his  countless  hands. 

Around  the  Lord  of  Hell  Kebama  stands  ! 

Then  too  the  Lord  of  Hdl  put  forth  his  might : 

Thick  darkness,  blacker  than  the  blackest  night, 

Bose  from  their  wrath,  and  veil'd 

The  unutterable  fight 

The  power  of  Fate  and  Sacrifice  prevail*d. 

And  soon  the  strife  was  done. 

Then  did  the  Man-Ood  re-assume 

His  unity,  absorbing  into  one 

The  consubstantiate  shapes ;  and  as  tbe  gloom 

Opened,  fkllen  Yamen  on  the  ground  was  seen. 

His  neck  beneath  the  conquering  B^jah's  feet. 

Who  on  the  marble  tomb 

Had  his  triumphal  seat 


5. 

Silent  the  Man-Almighty  sate ;  a  smile 

Gleamed  on  his  dreadful  lips,  the  while 

Dallying  with  power,  he  paused  from  following  up 

His  conquest,  as  a  man  in  social  hour 

Sips  of  the  grateful  cup. 


an  inverted  goblet,  being  appointed  in  tbe  place  of  a  drum, 
exalted  his  dignity  by  its  majestic  resounding." 

Throughout  the  Hindoo  fables  there  is  the  constant  mis- 
take of  bulk  for  sublimity. 

1  This  more  than  poljrpus  power  was  onoe  exerted  by  Krish- 
na on  a  curious  occasion. 

*'  It  happened  in  Dwarka,  a  splendid  dtybuilt  by  VUwakar' 
ma,  bf  command  of  Krishna^  on  the  sea«shore,  in  the  province 
of  Gwterat,  that  his  musical  associate,  Nareda^  had  no  wife  or 
substitute ;  and  he  hinted  to  his  friend  the  decency  of  sparing 
him  one  from  his  long  catalogue  of  ladies.  Kriikna  gene- 
rously told  him  to  win  and  wear  any  one  he  chose,  not  imme- 
diately in  requisition  for  himself.  Nareda  accordingly  went 
wooing  to  one  house,  but  found  his  master  there ;  to  a  second 
—  he  was  again  forestalled ;  a  third,  the  same ;  to  a  fourth, 
flfth,  the  same :  in  fine,  after  the  round  of  sixteen  thousand 
of  these  domiciliary  visits,  he  was  still  forced  to  sigh  and  keep 
single ;  for  Kriikma  was  in  every  house,  variously  employed, 
and  so  domesticated,  that  each  lady  congratulated  herself  on 
her  exclusive  and  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  ardent 
deity.**  —  Moar*M  Hfndu  PtnUMeom,  p.  304. 

**  Eight  of  the  chief  gods  have  each  their  saeUj  or  energy, 
proceeding  from  them,  differing  from  them  in  sex,  but  in 
every  other  respect  exactly  like  them,  with  tbe  same  form, 
the  same  decorations,  the  same  weapons,  and  the  same  veld- 
de."  —  Atiat.  Res.  8vo  edit  vol.  viii.  pp.  es.  8S. 

The  manner  In  which  this  divine  power  is  displayed  by 
Kebama,  in  his  combat  with  Yamen,  will  remind  some  readers 
of  the  Irishman,  who  Iwought  in  four  prisoners,  and  tieing 
asked  how  he  had  taken  them,  replied,  he  bad  surrounded 
them. 
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Again  and  yet  again  with  curious  taste 

Searching  its  subtle  flavour  ere  he  drink : 

Even  so  Kehama  now  forbore  his  haste. 

Having  within  his  reach  whatever  he  sought, 

On  his  own  haughty  power  he  seem'd  to  muse. 

Pampering  his  arrogant  heart  with  silent  thought. 

Before  him  stood  the  Golden  Throne  in  sight, 

Right  opposite  ;  he  could  not  choose  but  see 

Nor  seeing  choose  but  wonder.     Who  are  ye 

Who  bear  the  Golden  Throne  tormented  there  ? 

He  cried ;  for  whom  doth  Destiny  prepare 
The  Imperial  Seat,  and  why  are  ye  but  Three  ? 

6. 

FIEST   STATUE. 

I  of  the  Children  of  Mankind  was  first. 

Me  miserable  !  who,  adding  store  to  store, 

Heapt  up  superfluous  wealth  ;  and  now  accurst, 

For  ever  I  the  frantic  crime  deplore. 

8KCOND    STATCS. 

I  o*er  my  Brethren  of  Mankind  the  first 

Usurping  power,  set  up  a  throne  sublime, 

A  King  and  Conqueror :  therefore  thus  accurst. 

For  ever  I  in  vain  repent  the  crime. 

THIRD   STATUS. 

I  on  the  Children  of  Mankind  the  first. 

In  God*s  most  holy  name,  imposed  a  tale 

Of  Impious  fislsehood ;  therdbre  thus  accurst, 

For  ever  I  in  vain  the  crime  bewail. 

7. 

Even  as  thou  here  beholdest  us. 

Here  we  have  stood,  tormented  thus, 


1  Mr.  WilUnt  has  given  the  genuine  hlstoiy  of  this  Uqaor, 
which  was  produced  bj  churning  the  sea  with  a  mountain. 

**  There  it  a  fair  and  stately  mountain,  and  its  name  la 
MeroOt  a  most  exalted  mats  of  glory,  reflecting  the  sunny  rays 
Arom  the  splendid  surface  of  its  gilded  horns.  It  is  clothed 
In  gold,  and  Is  the  respected  haunt  of  Dewi  and  Gandkarvas. 
It  Is  Inconoelrable,  and  not  to  be  encompassed  by  sinful  man ; 
and  It  is  guarded  bj  dreadful  serpents.  Many  celestial  me- 
diclnal  plants  adorn  its  sides  ;  and  it  stands,  piercing  the 
heaven  with  its  aspiring  summit,  a  mighty  hill,  inaccessible 
even  by  the  human  mind.  It  is  adorned  with  trees  and 
pleasant  streams,  and  resoundeth  with  the  delightful  sungt 
of  various  birds. 

*'  The  Soon,  and  all  the  glorious  hosts  of  heaven,  having 
ascended  lo  the  summit  of  this  lofty  mountain,  sparkling  with 
precious  gems,  and  for  eternal  ages  raised,  were  sitting  in 
solemn  synod,  meditating  the  discovery  of  the  AmreetOt  the 
Water  of  Immortality.  The  Dew  Narapan  being  also  there 
spoke  unto  Brakma,  whilst  the  Soon  were  thus  consulting 
together,  and  said, '  Let  the  Ocean,  as  a  pot  of  milk,  be  churn, 
ed  bj  the  united  labour  of  the  Soon  and  Axoon  ;  and  when 
the  mighty  waters  have  been  stirred  up,  the  Jmreeta  shall  be 
found.  Let  them  collect  together  every  medicinal  herb,  and 
every  precious  thing,  and  let  them  stir  the  Ocean,  and  they 
•hall  discover  the  Amrteta.' 

**  There  is  also  another  mighty  mountain,  whose  name  is 
Mamdar^  and  its  rocky  summits  are  like  towering  clouds.  It 
is  clothed  In  a  net  of  the  entangled  tendrils  of  the  twining 
creeper,  and  resoundeth  with  the  harmony  of  various  birds. 
Innumerable  savage  beasts  Infect  its  borders  ;  and  It  Is  the 
respected  haunt  of  Kennan,  DewM,  and  Ajuan.  It  standeth 
eleven  thousand  Yt^an  above  the  earth,  and  eleven  thousand 
more  below  its  surface. 


Such  countless  ages,  that  they  accm  to  be 

Long  as  eternity. 

And  still  we  are  but  Threes 

A  Fourth  will  come  to  share 

Our  pain,  at  yonder  vacant  comer  bear 

His  portion  of  the  burthen,  and  complcat 

The  Golden  Throne  fur  Tamen's  Judgnnent 

Thus  hath  it  been  appointed :  he  must  be 

Equal  in  guilt  to  as.  the  guilty  Three. 
Kehama,  come  1  too  long  we  wait  Ibr  thee  ! 

8. 

Thereat,  with  one  acoord. 

The  Three  took  up  the  word,  like  dionl  aoafr 

Come  Riuah  I  Man-God !  Earth's  Almighty  Lord  ! 

Kehama,  come  !  we  wait  for  thee  too  1ob«. 

9. 
A  short  and  sudden  laugh  of  woodering  ptide 

Burst  fh)m  him  in  his  triumph  :  to  reply 
Scornful  he  deign'd  not;  but  with  altcr'd  eye 
Mlierein  some  doubtftil  meaning  seemM  to  lie. 
He  tum*d  to  KailyaL     Maiden,  thus  be 
I  need  not  bid  thee  see 
How  vain  it  is  to  strive  with  Fatels 
When  hither  thou  hast  fled  to  fly  fram 
And  lo  I  even  here  thou  flnd'st  me  at  thy 
Mine  thou  must  be,  being  doom*d  with  me  to  ahaiv 
The  Amreeta-cup  of  immortality ;  > 
Tea,  by  Myself  I  swear. 
It  hath  been  thus  appointed.     JoyfuDy 
Join  then  thy  hand  and  heart  and  will  with  Bfase, 

Nor  at  such  glorious  destiny  reviDe, 
Nor  in  thy  foUy  more  provoke  my  wimth  dhrtee. 


**  As  the  united  bands  of  Dnae 
mountain,  they  went  before  Venkmoo^  who 
Brahma^  and  addressed  them  in  these  words : 
masters !  your  most  superior  wisdom  to  leioove  tft«  i 
litmdnr^  and  employ  your  utmost  power  far  om 

*'  Veeskmoo  and  Brakma  having  said.  *  It  akaB 
to  your  wish,*  he  with  the  lotus  eye  dlredad  the 
Serpents  to  appear ;  and  ^aoiUitf  arose,  and  was 
that  work  by  Brahma^  and  commanded  by  2U 
form  it.  Then  AtuuUa^  by  hU  power,  look  op 
mountains,  together  with  all  its  forests  and 
thereof ;  and  the  Soon  accompanied  him  into  the ; 
the  Ocean,  whom  they  addressed,  saying.  *  We  wM  ectr  ^ 
thy  waters  to  obtahi  the  Amreetm.'  And  the  L^wri  oi  Ap 
Waters  replied,  *  Let  me  also  have  a  share,  scdsaf  I  «t  w 
bear  the  violent  agitation  that  will  be  caaieed  ky  the 
of  the  mountain  I  *  Then  the  Soon  and 
JCboniM-rq/.  the  King  of  the  Tortolaet, 
the  Ocean,  and  said, '  My  lord  Is  able  to  be  the 
this  mountain.*  The  Tortoise  replied,  *B»  II  an;*  «■<  i 
was  placed  upon  his  back. 

**  So  the  mountain  being  set  upon  the  back  of  the  T( 
Eendra  began  to  whirl  It  about  as  it  were  a  larhtwa. 
mountain  Mamdar  served  as  a  chnm.  and  the  acrpme  Vi 
kee  for  the  rope ;  and  thus  in  former  days  dM  the 
Aooon^  and  the  Hohoos,  begte  to  stir  up  the 
ocean  for  the  discovery  of  the  Ammta, 

**  The  mighty  Atoon  were  employed  on  the  t 
pent's  head,  whilst  all  the  Soon  asaemblnl 
Ananta^  that  sovereign  Dne,  stood  near 

"  They  now  pull  forth  the  serpent's  head 
often  let  It  go ;  whilst  there  Issued  tnm  hta 
lently  drawing  to  and  fro  by  the  Soon  and 
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10. 

She  aniwer^d  ;  I  have  said.     It  must  not  be ! 

Almighty  as  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  underneath  thy  feet ; 

But  still  the  resolute  heart 

And  yirtuous  yrill  are  free. 

Ve^er,  oh  1  never, . .  never . .  can  there  be 

Communion,  Bi^ah,  between  thee  and  me. 


Dual  itreaiii  of  lire  and  imolie  and  wind,  which  ascending  in 
tbicJc  ciood*,  replete  with  lightning,  it  began  to  rain  down 
upoa  tl»e  heaTcnly  bands,  who  were  already  fatigued  with 
their  labour ;  whilst  a  shower  of  ilowen  was  shaken  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  eorerlnjg  the  heads  of  all,  both  Soort 
and  Amort.  In  the  mean  time  the  roaring  of  the  ocean, 
whilst  violentiy  agitated  with  the  whirling  of  the  mountain 
Mamdar  by  the  Soon  and  Asoort,  was  like  the  liellowing  of  a 
migfaty  cloud.  Thousands  of  the  Tarious  productions  of  the 
wat«n  were  torn  to  pieces  bf  the  mountain,  and  confounded 
with  the  briny  flood;  and  every  sped  Be  being  of  the  deep, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  abjrss  which  is  below  the 
earth,  were  annihilated ;  whilst,  from  the  riolent  agitation  of 
the  mountdn,  the  forest  trees  were  dashed  against  each  other, 
and  precipitated  from  Ito  utmost  height,  with  all  the  birds 
thereon  «  Crom  whose  violent  confrication  a  raging  fire  was 
produced,  involving  the  whole  mountain  with  smoke  and 
Oaxne,  ••  vrith  a  dark  blue  cloud,  and  the  lightning's  vivid 
flash.  The  lion  and  the  retreating  elephant  are  overtaken  hy 
the  deroartng  flames,  and  every  vital  being,  and  every  sped* 
6c  tbiog,  are  consumed  In  the  general  conflagration. 

**  The  raging  flames,  thus  spreading  destruction  on  all 
fides,  were  at  length  quenched  by  a  shower  of  cloud-borne 
water,  poured  down  by  the  Immortal  Eendra.  And  now  a 
betgrogeoeoos  stream  of  the  concocted  Juices  of  various  trees 
and  plants  ran  dowta  Into  the  briny  flood. 

"  U  was  frtMB  this  milk-like  stream  of  Juices,  produced 
from  thoee  trees  and  plants  and  a  mixture  of  melted  gold, 
that  tike  Soon  obtained  their  immortality. 

**  The  waters  of  the  Ocean  now  being  auimilated  with 
tboae  Juloes,  were  converted  Into  milk,  and  from  that  milk  a 
kind  of  butter  was  presently  produced ;  when  the  heavenly 
banda  went  again  into  the  presence  of  Brahma,  the  granter 
of  boona,  and  addressed  him,  saying,  *  Except  ^aroyois,  every 
oth'r  Soar  and  Ateor  is  fatigued  with  his  labour,  and  still  the 
Amreeta  doth  not  appear ;  wherefore  the  churning  of  the 
Ocean  is  at  a  stand.*  Then  Brahma  said  unto  Narayan, 
*  Eodoe  them  with  recruited  strength,  for  thou  art  their  sup. 
port.'  And  Kart^an  answered  and  said,  *  1  will  give  fresh 
vigour  to  such  as  co-operate  in  the  work.  Let  Mandar  be 
whirled  about,  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean  be  kept  steady.* 

**  When  they  beard  the  words  of  Haroyan^  they  all  returned 
again  to  the  work,  and  began  to  stir  about  with  great  force 
that  butter  of  the  oeean,  when  there  presently  arose  from  out 
tbe  troubled  deep,  first  tlae  Moon,  with  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance, shining  with  ten  thousand  l>eams  of  gentle  light ;  next 
followed  Srer.  the  goddess  of  fortune,  whose  seat  Is  the  white 
Illy  of  tbe  waters ;  then  Soora-Devee,  the  goddess  of  wine, 
and  the  white  home  called  OohUraoa.  And  after  these  there 
was  produced  from  the  unctuous  mass  the  jewel  Kowiloobh, 
that  glorious  qMrUing  gem  worn  by  Narayan  on  his  breast ; 
aim  Pare^fat,  the  tree  of  plenty,  and  SooraUte,  the  cow  that 
graated  every  heart's  desire. 

'*  Tbe  moon,  SoorO'Dnte,  the  goddess  of  Sree^  and  the 
Horse,  as  swift  as  thought.  Instantly  marched  away  towards 
tbe  Drws,  keeping  In  the  path  of  the  Sun. 

**  Then  tbe  Dtw  Dhamoamtarety  in  human  shape,  came 
fovth.  holding  in  his  hand  a  white  vessel  filled  with  the  im- 
mortal Juice  Aamneta.  When  the  Asoon  beheld  these  won. 
drous  things  appear,  they  raised  their  tumultuous  voices  for 
the  Amreetu,  u4  each  of  them  clamorously  exclaimed, '  This 
of  right  is  mine.' 


11. 

Once  more,  quoth  he,  I  urge,  and  once  alone. 

Thou  seest  yon  Golden  Throne, 

Where  I  anon  shall  set  thee  by  my  side ; 

Take  thou  thy  seat  thereon, 

Kehama's  willing  bride, 

And  I  will  place  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World 

Beneath  thy  Father's  feet. 


*'  In  the  mean  Ume  Tremtf,  a  mighty  elephant,  arose,  now 
kept  by  the  god  of  thunder ;  and  as  they  continued  to  churn 
the  ocean  more  than  enough,  that  deadly  poison  Issued  from 
its  bed,  burning  like  a  raging  fire,  whose  dreadftil  Aimes  In  a 
moment  sprMd  throughout  the  world,  confounding  the  three 
regions  of  the  universe  with  the  mortal  stench,  until  &rv,  at 
the  word  of  JXroAma,  swallowed  the  fatal  drug,  to  save  man- 
kind ;  which,  remaining  in  the  throat  of  tliat  sovereign  Dew 
of  magic  form,  from  that  time  he  hath  been  called  Ned-Kant, 
because  his  throat  was  stained  blue 

**  When  the  A$oon  beheld  this  miraculous  deed,  they  be- 
came desperate,  and  the  Amreeta  and  the  goddess  Sree  be- 
came the  source  of  endless  hatred. 

"  Then  Naryan  assumed  the  character  and  person  of  Mo- 
heenee  Maya^  the  power  of  enchantment,  in  a  female  form  of 
wonderftil  beauty,  and  stood  before  the  Asoorst  whose  minds 
being  fascinated  by  her  presence,  and  deprived  of  reason,  they 
seized  the  Amreeta^  and  gave  it  unto  her. 

**  The  Atoort  now  clothe  themselves  in  costly  armour,  and, 
seizing  their  various  weapons,  rush  on  together  to  attack  the 
SooTM.  In  the  mean  time  Narayan^  in  the  female  form, 
having  obtained  the  Amreeta  from  the  hands  of  their  leader, 
the  hosts  of  Soortt  during  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the 
Ahoortt  drank  of  the  living  water. 

**  And  It  so  fell  out,  that  whilst  the  8oor$  were  quenching 
their  thirst  for  immortality,  Baioo^  an  Asoor,  assumed  the 
form  of  a  Soor,  and  began  to  drink  also :  and  the  water  had 
but  reached  his  throat,  when  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in  friendship 
to  the  Soors^  discovered  the  deceit ;  and  Instantly  Narayan 
cut  off  his  head,  as  he  was  drinking,  with  his  splendid  weapon 
Chakra.  And  the  gigantic  head  of  the  Atoor^  emblem  of  a 
mountain*s  summit,  being  thus  separated  from  his  body  by 
the  ChakraH  edge,  bounded  Into  the  heavens  with  a  dreadful 
cry,  whilst  his  ponderous  trunk  fell,  cleaving  tbe  ground 
asunder,  and  shaking  the  whole  earth  unto  Its  foundatioa, 
with  all. its  Islands,  rocks,  and  forests  :  and  from  that  time 
the  head  of  Rahoo  resolved  an  eternal  enmity,  and  con- 
tlnueth,  even  unto  this  day,  at  times  to  seise  upon  the  Sun 
and  Moon. 

"  Now  Narayan,  baring  quitted  the  female  figure  he  had 
assumed,  began  to  disturb  the  Atoort  with  sundry  celestial 
weapons ;  and  from  that  instant  a  dreadful  battle  was  com- 
menced, on  the  ocean's  briny  strand,  between  the  Asoon  and 
the  Soars.  Innumerable  sharp  and  missile  weapons  were 
hurled,  and  thousands  of  piercing  darts  and  battle-axes  fell 
on  all  sides.  The  Asoon  vomit  blood  from  the  wounds  of 
the  Chakra,  and  fall  upon  the  ground  pierced  by  the  sword, 
the  spear,  and  spiked  club.  Heads,  glittering  with  polished 
gold,  dirided  hy  the  Pattees*  blade,  drop  Incessantly ;  and 
mangled  bodies,  wallowing  In  their  gore,  lay  like  fragments  of 
mighty  rocks,  sparkling  with  gems  and  precious  ores.  Mil- 
lions of  sighs  and  groans  arise  on  every  side ;  and  the  sun  Is 
overcast  with  blood,  as  they  clash  their  arms,  and  wound 
each  other  with  thdr  dreadful  instruments  of  destruction. 

'*  Now  the  battle  is  fought  with  the  iron-spiked  club,  and, 
as  they  close,  with  clenched  flst,  and  the  din  of  war  ascendeth 
to  the  heavens.  They  cry,  '  Pursue  I  strike !  fell  to  the 
ground  I  *  10  that  a  horrid  and  tumultuous  noise  is  heard  on 
all  sides. 

"  In  the  miist  of  this  dreadful  hurry  and  conAision  of  the 
fight,  Ni^  and  Narayan  entered  the  field  together.  Narayan 
IwhokUng  a  celesUal  bow  in  the  hand  of  Nor,  it  reminded  him 
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Appointing  him  the  King  of  mortal  men : 

Elae  underneath  that  Throne, 

The  Fourth  supporter  he  shall  stand  and  groan ; 

Prayers  will  be  vain  to  move  my  mercy  then. 

12. 

Again  the  Virgin  answered,  I  have  said  ! 

Ladurlad  caught  her  in  his  proud  embrace. 

While  on  his  neck  she  hid 

In  agony  her  face. 

13. 

Bring  forth  the  Amreeta-cup  I  Keharoa  cried 

To  Tamen,  rising  sternly  in  his  pride. 

It  la  within  the  Marble  Sepulchre, 

The  vanquished  Lord  of  Padalon  replied. 

Bid  it  be  opcn'd.     Give  thy  treasure  up ! 

Exclalm'd  the  Man-Almighty  to  the  Tomb. 

And  at  his  voice  and  look 

The  massy  fiibric  shook,  and  open*d  wide. 

A  huge  Anatomy  was  seen  reclined 

Within  its  marble  womb.     Give  me  the  Cup  I 

Again  Kehama  cried ;  no  other  charm 

Was  needed  than  that  voice  of  stem  command. 

From  his  repose  the  ghastly  form  arose, 

Put  forth  his  bony  and  gigantic  arm. 

And  gave  the  Amreeta  to  the  S^}ah's  hand. 

Take  I  drink  !  with  accents  dread  the  Spectre  said. 

For  thee  and  Kailyal  hath  it  been  assigned, 

Te  only  of  the  Children  of  Mankind. 

14. 

Then  was  the  Man-AImighty*s  heart  elate ; 

This  is  the  consummation  I  he  exclalm'd  ; 

Thus  have  I  triumphed  over  Death  and  Fate. 

Now,  Seeva  1  look  to  thine  abode  I 

Henceforth,  on  equal  footing  we  engage. 

Alike  immortal  now,  and  we  shall  wage 

Our  warfare,  God  to  God  ! 

Joy  flU'd  his  impious  soul. 

And  to  his  lips  he  raised  the  fatal  bowl 


of  his  Ckakra,  the  destroyer  of  the  Atoon.  The  faithful 
weapon,  by  name  Soodanmh  ready  at  the  mfnd'i  call,  flew 
down  trom  hearenwlth  direct  and  rvtblgent  speed,  beautiful, 
yet  terrible  to  behold :  and  being  arriTed,  glowing  like  the 
sacrificial  flame,  and  spreading  terror  around,  ^ordyim,  with 
his  right  arm  formed  like  the  elephantine  trunk,  hurled  forth 
the  ponderous  orb,  the  speedy  messenger  and  glorious  ruin 
of  hostile  towns ;  who,  raging  like  the  final  all>destroying 
fire,  shot  bounding  with  desolating  force,  killing  thousands  of 
the  Aaoort  in  his  rapid  flight,  burning  and  InroWIng,  like  the 
lambent  flame,  and  cutting  down  all  that  would  oppose  him. 
Anon  he  dimbeth  the  heavens,  and  now  again  darteth  into 
the  field  like  a  Persaeh,  to  feast  In  blood. 

**  Now  the  dauntless  Atoon  strive,  with  repeated  strength, 
to  crush  the  Soon  with  rocks  and  mountains,  which,  hurled 
In  vast  numbers  Into  the  heavens,  appeared  like  scattered 
clouds,  and  fell,  with  all  the  trees  thereon.  In  millions  of  fear> 
exciting  torrents,  striking  violently  against  each  other  with  a 
mighty  noise ;  and  In  their  fall  the  earth,  with  aM  its  fields 
and  forests.  Is  driven  from  its  foundation :  they  thunder  furi- 
ously at  each  other  as  they  roll  along  the  flvtd,  and  spend 
their  strength  in  mutual  confilct. 

**  Now  Nar,  seeing  the  Soon  overwhelmed  with  fear,  filled 


u. 

Thoa  long  the  Olendoveer  bad  stond 

Watching  the  wonders  of  the  cvmtftil  hoar. 

Amaied  but  undlsmay'd  ;  fbr  in  his  heart 

Faith,  overcomiog  fear,  maintaln'd  its  power. 

Nor  had  that  fidth  abated,  when  the  God 

Of  Padalon  was  beaten  down  hi  fight ; 

For  then  he  look'd  to  see  the  heaTcnly  misitt 

Of  Seeva  break  upon  them.     But  when  now 

He  saw  the  Amreeta  in  Kehama's  hand. 

An  impulse  which  defied  all  seif-coouDaiid 

In  that  extremity 

Stung  him,  and  he  readved  to  aeiae  the  rep. 

And  dare  the  R^ah's  force  in  SeevaV  sa^^tic 

Forward  he  sprung  to  tempt  the  uneqoaU  fr«%. 

When  lo  !  the  Anatomy, 
With  warning  arm,  withstood  his  des^xerate  vxt. 
And  from  the  Golden  Throne  the  fiery  Three 
Again,  in  one  accord,  renew'd  their  mnc, 
Kehama,  come !  we  wait  for  thee  too 


16. 

O  fool  of  dnmken  hope  and  fhmtic  vice ! 

Madman  !  to  seek  for  power  beyond  tby  scv^ 

Of  knowledge,  and  to  deem 

Less  than  Omniscience  could  suffice 

To  wield  Omnipotence !  O  fool,  to  dream 

That  immortality  could  be 
The  meed  of  evil  I . .  yea  thou  hast  it  nov. 
Victim  of  thine  own  wicked  heart's  dr^u^. 
Thou  hast  thine  object  now,  and  now  mu»i  paj 

price. 

17. 

He  did  not  know  the  holy  mystery 

Of  that  divinest  cup,  that  as  tbr  U|« 

Which  touch  it,  even  such  its  quality. 

Good  or  malignant :  Bfadman  !  and  he  thinks 

The  bleaaed  priae  ia  won,  and  joyfully  he  dnnki. 

18. 

Then  Seeva  open*d  on  the  Accuraed  Our 

His  Eye  of  Anger :  upon  him  alone 


*>-^ 


up  the  path  to  Heeyen  with  showen  ofgnlrtrn  hrartorttn  wi. 
and  split  the  mountain  sinnmlts  with  bte  uaerrhig  ^haiks ;  s- 
the  Amoots  finding  themselves  again  aore  prerasd  by  tW  5ai^ 
precipitately  flee ;  some  rush  headlcmg  iiiU>  IW  tartai  «iS''^ 
of  the  ocean,  and  others  hide  thcauelrea  wtthla  %km  I 
the  earth. 


The  rage  of  the  glorloas  Ckatrm^ 


wbK*  I 


while  burnt  like  the  oil-fed  tn,  now  grew  cuol,  aod  br  rr :-» 
into  the  heavens  from  whence  became.  And  the  Smt*  k*«  •.  z 
obtained  the  victory,  the  mountain  flfiniifcir  wm  carrwrf  k«« 
to  Its  former  station  with  great  respect,  whilst  tW  *«-  • 
also  retired,  filling  the  Armameat  and  the  heavcoa  woh  iv.* 
dreadful  roarings. 

"  The  Soors  guarded  the  Awireetm  with  great  cw*.  ar4  ^ 
Jolced  exceedingly  because  of  their  succ«sa.  Atid  I^-m  • 
with  all  his  Immortal  bands,  gave  the  water  of  hie  uttj  >^ 
royms,  to  keep  It  for  their  use.'*  >-  MnkahkmrmL 

Amrlta,  or  Immortal,  Is,  according  to  Sir  William  J-r<>  • 
the  name  which  the  mythologlsts  of  Tibet  appty  to  a  r-«  «.  • 
tree,  bearing  ambrosial  fruit,  and  adiolalng  to  U^'  <»• 
rocks,  from  which  as  maqy  sacivd  riven  diriv*  ihnr  arvr-. 
streams. 
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Tbe  wnit1i>beani  fell.     He  shudders . .  but  too  late  ; 

The  deed  is  done. 

The  dreadful  liquor  works  the  will  of  Fate. 

Immortal  he  would  be. 

Immortal  he  is  made ;  but  through  his  veins 

Torture  at  once  and  immortality, 

A  stream  of  poison  doth  the  Amreeta  run, 

And  while  within  the  burning  anguish  flows. 

His  outward  body  glows 

Like  molten  ore,  beneath  the  avenging  Eye, 

Doom*d  thus  to  live  and  bum  eternally. 

19. 

The  fiery  Three, 

Beholding  him,  set  up  a  fiendish  cry, 

A  song  of  jubilee ; 

Come,  Brother,  come  I  they  sung ;  too  long 

Have  we  expected  thee. 

Henceforth  we  bear  no  more 

The  unequal  weight;  Come,  Brother,  we  are  Four ! 

20. 

Tain  his  almightiness,  for  mightier  pain 

Subdued  all  power ;  pain  ruled  supreme  alone ; 

And  yielding  to  the  bony  hand 

The  unemptied  cup,  he  moved  toward  the  Throne, 

And  at  the  vacant  comer  took  his  stand. 

Behold  tlie  Golden  Throne  at  length  complete, 

And  Tamen  silently  ascends  the  Judgement-seat 

21. 

Toe  two  alone,  of  all  mankind,  to  me 

The  Amreeta  Cup  was  given, 

Then  said  the  Anatomy ; 

The  Man  hath  drank,  the  Woman's  turn  Is  next 

Come,  Kailjral,  come,  receive  thy  doom, 

And  do  the  Will  of  Heaven  I . . 

Wonder,  and  Fear,  and  Awe  at  once  perplext 

The  mortal  Maiden's  heart,  but  over  all 

Hope  rose  triumphant     With  a  trembling  hand. 

Obedient  to  his  call. 

She  took  the  fitted  Cup  ;  and,  lifting  up 

Her  eyes,  where  holy  tears  began  to  swell, 

Is  it  not  your  command. 

Ye  heavenly  Powers  ?  as  on  her  knees  she  fell. 

The  pious  Virgin  cried ; 

Te  know  my  innocent  will,  my  heart  sincere, 

Te  govern  all  things  still. 

And  wherefore  should  I  fear  I 

22. 

She  said,  and  drank.     The  Eye  of  Mercy  beam*d 

Upon  the  Maid  :  a  cloud  of  fragrance  steam'd 

Like  incense-smoke,  as  all  her  mortal  frame 

Dinolved  beneath  the  potent  agency 
Of  that  mysterious  draught ;  such  quality, 


From  her  pure  touch,  the  fiited  Cup  partook. 

Like  one  entranced  she  knelt. 

Feeling  her  body  melt 

Till  all  but  what  was  heavenly  pass'd  away : 

Tet  still  she  felt 

Her  Spirit  strong  within  her,  the  same  heart, 

With  the  same  loves,  and  all  her  heavenly  part 

Unchanged,  and  ripen'd  to  such  perfect  state 

In  this  miraculous  birth,  as  here  on  Earth, 

Dimly  our  holiest  hopes  anticipate. 

23. 

Mine  I  mine !  with  rapturous  joy  Ereenia  cried. 

Immortal  now,  and  yet  not  more  divine ; 

Mine,  mine, ...  for  ever  mine  I 

The  immortal  Maid  replied, 

For  ever,  ever,  thine  1 

24. 

Then  Yamen  said,  O  thou  to  whom  by  Fate, 

Alone  of  all  mankind,  this  lot  is  given. 

Daughter  of  Earth,  but  now  the  Child  of  Heaven  I 

Go  with  thy  heavenly  Mate, 

Partaker  now  of  his  immortal  bliss ; 

Go  to  the  Swerga  Bowers, 

And  there  recall  the  hours 

Of  endless  happiness. 

25. 

But  that  sweet  Angel,  for  she  still  retained 

Her  human  loves  and  human  piety. 

As  if  reluctant  at  the  God's  commands, 

Linger'd,  with  anxious  eye 

Upon  her  Fatiier  fix*d,  and  spread  her  hands 

Toward  him  wistfiilly. 

Go  I  Yamen  said,  nor  cast  that  look  behind 

Upon  Ladurlad  at  this  parting  hour, 

For  thou  Shalt  find  him  in  thy  Mother's  Bower. 

26. 

The  Car,  for  Carmala  his  word  obey'd. 

Moved  on,  and  bore  away  the  Maid, 

While  from  the  Golden  Throne  the  Lord  of  Death 

With  love  benignant  on  Ladurlad  smiled. 

And  gently  on  his  head  his  blessing  laid. 

As  sweetly  as  a  Child, 

^Vhom  neither  thought  disturbs  nor  care  encumbers. 

Tired  with  long  play,  at  close  of  summer  day, 

Lies  down  and  slumbers. 

Even  thus  as  sweet  a  boon  of  sleep  partaking, 

By  Yamen  blest,  Ladurlad  sunk  to  rest 

Blessed  that  sleep  I  more  blessed  was  the  waking ! 

For  on  that  night  a  heavenly  morning  broke. 

The  light  of  heaven  was  round  him  when  he  woke, 

And  in  the  Swerga,  in  Yedlllian's  Bower, 

All  whom  he  loved  he  met,  to  part  no  more. 
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**  Tanto  acrior  apud  omjoret,  tlcut  Tlrtutibui  gloria,  Ita  flagitUs  poeniteotia,  ftiit.     Sed  bee  aliaqtie,  n  vctm 
memoriA  petita,  quoUeni  ret  lociuque  exempla  recti,  aut  solatia  mall,  poiost,  hand  abcurdd  memorabfaBiia.** 

TaetH  Hi$t.  lib.  iii.  c  &L 


TO 

GROSVEKOR  CHARLES  BEDFORD, 

THIS  POEM  IS  INSCRIBED, 
IN   LASTIMO   MXMOUAL   OF   A   LONG   AKD   DNHfTX&IlUPTXD   FEinmSHir, 

BT    HIS    OLD    SCUOOLFSLLOW, 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


....**  At  the  ample  Moon, 
In  the  deep  atlUneu  of  a  lummer  even 
Rising  behind  a  thiclL  and  loftj  Grore, 
Bums  like  an  unconsumlng  fire  of  light 
In  the  green  trees ;  and  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene :  Like  power  abides 
In  Man's  celestial  Spirit ;  Virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiftil  and  silent  fire. 
From  the  incumbrances  of  mortal  life. 
From  error,  disappointment, . .  nay  from  guilt ; 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  Justice  wills. 
From  palpable  onvewions  of  Despair." 

Wordiworik, 


PREFACE. 

Tri  history  of  the  Wiii-Ooths  for  some  yean  before 
their  overtiirow  la  very  imperfectly  known.  It  is, 
however,  apparent,  that  the  enmity  between  the 
royal  fkmilies  of  Chlndasulntho  and  Wamba  was  one 
main  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom,  Che 
latter  party  having  assisted  In  betraying  their  country 
to  the  Moors  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  re- 
venge. Tbeodoflred  and  Favila  were  younger  sons  of 
King  Chlndasulntho ;  King  Witlza,  who  was  of  Wam- 
ba's  fkmily,  put  out  the  eyes  of  Theo^ofred,  and 
murdered  Favila,  at  the  instigation  of  that  Chieftain's 
wife,  with  whom  he  lived  in  adultery.  Pelayo,  the 
son  of  Favila,  and  afterwards  the  Sunder  of  the 


Spanish  monarchy,  was  driven  into  exile. 
the  son  of  Theodo(ircd«  recovered  the  throne,  and  iv. 
out  Witixa's  eyes  in  vengeance  for  his  ftther ;  hoi  ^' 
spared  Orpas,  the  brother  of  the  tynnt,  m  Mat  i 
Priest,  and  Ebba  and  Sisibert,  the  two  sons  of  Vi^&. 
by  Pelayo's  nsother.  It  may  be  coovcoicBt  tk# 
briefly  to  premise  these  drcunistances  of  an  oten.*< 
portion  of  history,  with  which  few  readers  caa  v 
supposed  to  be  IkmiUar ;  and  a  llsit  of  the  priiY'Va: 
persons  who  are  introduced,  or  spoken  of.  msj  » 
property  be  prefixed  to  a  Poem  as  to  a  TImj. 
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Moorish  Chieft. 


WiTiZA. King  of  the  Wlil-Gothi ;  dethroned  and 

bUoded  by  Roderick. 
THBODorsBD, .  .  .  son  of  King  Chindasulntho,  blinded  bj 
King  Wltisa. 

Fatila bU  brother ;  put  to  deeth  by  Witixa. 

The  vnre  of  Farib,  Wltisa's  adulterous  mistress. 
(  Thnefimr  pertoiu  are  dead  h^ore  the  actUm  <^tMepoem 

commenee$.) 

•       •       •       • 
BoosaicK the  last  King  of  the  Wisi-Goths :  son  of 

of  Tbeodofred. 
Pix^vo, the  founder  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy : 

SOD  of  FaTila. 
G*n>]osA,  ....  his  wife. 

GuxsLA, his  sister. 

Fatiul,  ...  ...  his  son. 

HuMSKsivD, .  .  .  .  his  daughter. 

Rcsii.LS, widow  of  Theodofred«  and  mother  of 

Roderick. 
rou^rrFromo.  .j  powerful  Lords  of  Cantabria. 

ALraoNso,  ....  Count  Fedro*s  son,  afterwards  King. 

I'&BAN Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

RoMAMo, a  Monk  of  the  Caulian  Schools*  near 

Merida. 
Abdalazix,  ....  the  Moorish  Governor  of  Spain. 
Egiloma fonnerly  the  wife  of  Roderick,  now  of 

Abdalaxis. 
Abulcackii^. 
Alcaomav,  .  . 

AYt'B,  ..... 
lABAinM,    .... 

Maccid,  .... 

Okt AS, brother  to  Witisa,  and  formerly  Arch- 

Usbc^  of  Seville,  now  a  renegade. 


>  The  story  of  Count  Julian  and  his  daughter  has  been 
treated  u  a  Csble  by  some  authors,  because  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  throe  writers  who  lived  nearest  the  time.  But  those 
writers  state  the  mere  ikct  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  as  briefly 
as  possible,  without  entering  into  particulars  of  any  kind ; 
and  the  best  Spanish  historians  and  antiquaries  are  persuaded 
that  there  b  no  cause  for  disbelieving  the  uniform  and  con- 
current tradition  of  both  Moors  and  Christians. 

For  the  purposes  of  poetry,  it  is  Immaterial  whether  the 
•tof7  be  true  or  lislse.  I  have  represented  the  Count  as  a 
DiAn  both  sinned  against  and  sinning,  and  equally  to  be  com- 
migrated  and  condemned.  The  author  of  the  Tragedy  of 
CcMnt  Julian  has  contemplated  kils  character  in  a  grander 
point  of  view,  and  represented  him  as  a  man  self-Justified  hi 
bringing  an  army  of  foreign  auxiliaries  to  assist  him  in  de- 
livering his  ooontry  from  a  tyrant,  and  foreseeing,  when  It  is 
too  late  to  reoede,  the  evils  which  he  is  thus  bringing  upon 

IMY. 

«*  Not  victory  that  o'ershadows  him,  sees  he  1 
No  airy  and  light  passion  stirs  abroad 
To  mflto  or  to  soothe  him :  all  are  quell'd 
Beneath  a  mightier,  sterner  stress  of  mind : 
Wakeful  he  sits,  and  lonely  and  unmoved. 
Beyond  the  arrows,  views,  or  shouts  of  men : 
As  oftentimes  an  eagle,  when  the  sun 
Throws  o'er  the  varying  earth  his  early  ray. 
Stands  solitary,  stands  immoveable 
Upon  some  bluest  dlff.  and  rolls  his  eye. 
Clear,  constant,  unobservant,  unabased. 
In  the  cold  light,  dbove  the  dews  of  mom." 

ActV.  Scene  t. 

Fsrts  of  this  tragedy  are  as  fine  in  their  kind  as  any  thing 
whirh  can  be  ftrand  fai  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry. 

Juan  de  Mena  places  Count  Julian  with  Orpas,  the  rene- 
gade Archbishop  of  Seville,  in  the  deepest  pit  of  hell :  — 


SlSIBEBT,  ....•!  .  „,.  .  .     ^  «  . 

£gg^ j  sons  of  Witisa  and  of  Pelayo's  mother. 

NuMACiAM,  ....  a  renegade,  governor  of  Gegla 

Count  Julian,  .  .  a  powerful  Lord  among  the  Wisi-Goths, 

now  a  renegade. 
Flobinda, his  daughter,  violated  by  King  Roderick. 

Adosinda daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Auria. 

Odoar, Abbot  of  St  Felix. 

SivxuAN, Roderick's  foster-fkther. 

Fatinia, Count  Pedro's  wife. 

The  four  latter  persons  are  imaginary.  All  the  others  are 
mentioned  in  history.  I  ought,  however,  to  observe  that 
Romano  is  a  creature  of  monkish  legends ;  that  the  name  of 
Pelayo's  sister  has  not  been  preserved ;  and  that  that  of  Ro- 
derick's mother,  Ruscilo,  has  been  altmed  to  RusiUa,  for  the 
sake  of  euphony. 


L. 
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L 
BODERICK  AND  BOMAHO. 

Long  had  the  crimes  of  Spain  cried  oat  to  Heaven ; 
At  length  the  measure  of  offence  was  fUlL 
Count  Julian  call*d  the  invaders  i ;  not  because 
Inhuman  priests  with  unoffending  blood 


*'  No  buenamente  te  puedo  callar 
Orpas  maldito,  ni  i  tl  Julian, 
Fues  soys  en  el  valle  mas  hondo'de  afsD, 
Que  no  se  redime  jamas  por  llorar : 
Qual  ya  cniexa  vos  pudo  indignar 
A  vender  un  dia  las  tlerras  y  leyet 
De  Espaiia,  las  quales  pqjan^a  de  reyes 
En  alios  i  tantos  no  pudo  cobrar.'* 

CopIaSl. 

A  Portuguese  poet,  Andre  da  Sylva  Mascarenhas,  Is  mora 
indulgent  to  the  Count,  and  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  mark 
of  degeneracy  in  his  own  times,  that  the  same  crime  would 
no  longer  provoke  the  same  vengeance.  His  catalogue  of 
women  who  have  become  fkmous  by  the  evil  of  which  they 
have  been  the  occasion,  begins  with  Eve,  and  ends  with 
Anne  Boleyn. 

**  Louvar  se  pode  ao  Ooode  o  sentimento 

Da  oflfensa  da  sua  honestidade, 
Se  o  nam  vltuperara  co  cruento 

Disbarate  da  Hispana  Christandade ; 
Se  hoje  ouvera  stupros  cento  e  cento 

Nesta  nossa  Infelis  lasciva  Idade, 
Non  se  perdera  nam  a  forte  Espanha, 
Que  o  crime  frequentado  nam  se  estranha. 

"  Por  mulheres  porem  se  tem  perdldo 
Multos  reynos  da  outra  e  desta  vida  i 
Por  Eva  se  perdeo  o  Ceo  sobido, 
Por  Helena  a  Asia  esclarecida ; 
Por  Cleopatra  o  Bgypto  foi  vencldo, 

Assiria  por  Semlramis  perdida, 
Por  Cava  se  perdeo  a  forte  Espanha, 
E  por  Anna  Bolena  a  Gram  Bretanha.'* 

De$tnueam  de  Btpanha^  p.  9. 
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SOUTHEY'S  WORKS. 


Had  stain'd  their  country  > ;  not  because  a  yoke 
Of  iron  servitude  oppres8*d  and  gall'd 


1  Nerer  has  any  country  beoi  lo  cuned  by  the  ipirlt  of 
persecution  as  Spain.  Under  the  Heathen  Emperors  It  had 
its  full  share  of  suffering,  and  the  first  fktal  precedent  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  secular  power  to  punish  heresy  with  death, 
occurred  in  Spain.  Then  came  the  Arlan  controversy.  There 
was  as  much  bigotry,  as  much  rancour,  as  little  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  as  much  intolerance  on  one  part  as  on  the 
other ;  but  the  successftil  party  were  better  politicians,  and 
more  expert  in  the  management  of  miracles. 

Near  to  the  city  of  Osen,  or  Ossel,  there  was  a  famous 
Catholic  church,  and  a  more  famous  baptistery,  which  was 
In  the  form  of  a  cross.  On  holy  Thursday  in  every  year,  the 
bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  assembled  there,  saw  that 
the  baptistery  was  empty,  and  enjoyed  a  marrellous  flragranco 
which  diifered  fl-om  that  of  any,  or  all,  flowers  and  spices,  for 
it  was  an  odour  which  came  as  the  vesper  of  the  divine  virtue 
that  was  about- to  manifest  itself:  Then  they  fastened  the 
doors  of  the  church  and  sealed  them.  On  Easter  Eve  the 
doors  were  opened,  the  baptistery  was  found  full  of  water, 
and  all  the  children  born  within  the  preceding  twelve  months 
were  baptised.  Theudisdo,  an  Arian  king,  set  his  seal  also 
upon  the  doors  for  two  successive  years,  and  set  a  guard' 
there.  Still  the  miraculous  baptistery  was  filled.  The  third 
year  he  suspected  pipes,  and  orderi^  a  trench  to  be  dug  round 
the  building ;  but  before  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  he  was  mur- 
dered, as  opportunely  as  Arius  himself.  The  trench  was  dry, 
but  the  workmen  did  not  dig  deep  enough,  and  the  miracle 
was  continued.  When  the  victory  of  the  Catholic  party  was 
complete,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  It  up.  The 
same  baptistery  was  employed  to  convince  the  Spaniards  of 
their  error  in  keeping  Easter.  In  Brito's  time,  a  few  ruins 
called  Oscla,  were  shown  near  the  river  Cambria ;  the  broken 
baptistery  was  then  called  the  Bath,  and  some  wild  supersti- 
tions which  the  peasantry  related  bore  traces  of  the  original 
legend.  The  trick  was  not  uncommon  ;  it  was  practised  in 
Sicily  and  In  other  places.  The  story,  however,  is  of  some 
value,  as  showing  that  baptism  was  administered*  only  once 
a  year  (except  in  cases  of  danger),  that  immenion  was  the 
manner,  and  that  infants  were  baptized. 

Arianism  seems  to  have  lingered  in  Spain  long  after  its 
defeat.  The  names  Felayo  (Pelagius),  and  Arias,  certainly 
appear  to  indicate  a  cherished  heresy,  and  Britof  must  have 
felt  this  when  he  deduced  the  former  name  flrom  Saint  Pelayo 
of  the  tenth  century ;  for  how  came  the  Saint  by  it,  and  how 
could  Brito  have  forgotten  the  founder  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  ? 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Count  of 
Barcelona,  Ramon  Berenguer,  Cap  de  estopot  as  he  was 
called,  for  his  bushy  head,  made  war  upon  some  Christians 
who  are  said  to  have  turned  Arians,  and  took  the  castles  into 
which  they  retired.  X  By  the  number  of  their  castles,  which 
he  gave  to  those  chiefs  who  assisted  him  In  conquering  them, 
they  appear  to  have  been  numerous.  It  is  not  Improbable 
that  those  people  were  really  what  they  are  called ;  for  Arian 
has  never  been,  like  Manichsean,  a  term  Ignorantly  and  indis- 
criminately given  to  heretics  of  all  descriptions ;  and  there  is 
no  heresy  which  would  be  so  well  imderstood  In  Spain,  and 
so  likely  to  have  revived  there. 

The  feelings  of  the  triumphant  party  toward  their  oppo- 
nents, are  well  marked  by  the  manner  in  which  St.  Isidore 
speaks  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Valens :— **  Thraciam 
ferro  incendiisque  depopulantur,  deletoque  Romanoram  ex* 
erdtu,  ipsiim  Valentem  Jaculo  vulneratum,  in  quadam  villa 


•  In  the  ■cMBlaath  and  last  oeoncfl  of  Tolado,  it  vat  dcawd  that  the 
baptlaMry  ihoiild  Iw  iliat  op,  and  MMJed  with  tlw  eptocopal  (cal,  durbiK  the 
while  TMr,  till  U«iad  Friday  s  on  that  day  tbc  bishop.  In  hit  rondficala, 
waft  to  vpm  11  with  icrcat  toiamnlty,  in  token  that  Chriit,  by  hit  paation 
and  rcMtfractkn,  had  o|<vn«d  the  wa^  to  heaven  foe  odnklnd,  a*  on  that 


The  children  of  the  soil  < ;  a  private  vmms 
Roused  the  Temorselefls  Buosl     Mad  to  mvak 


fhgientem  sucoenderunt,  at  raerito  ipae  obeis  vii 

cremaretur  incendio,  qui  tam  pukbras  aninu 

nis}  tradiderat.'*    If  the  troth  of  this  opixikn  ahcvkl  br 

doubted,  there  Is  a  good  Athanaalan  mirade  la  Che 

con  fl  of  S.  Isidore  and  Melitus,  to  prove  IC  A 

by  name  01ympiua»  being  in  the  bath,  blaaphcmed  the  H  •* 

Trinity,  and,  behold  I  being  struck  t^  an  ai^el  vich  tfcnv 

fiery  darts,  he  was  visibly  oonsomed. 

With  regard  to  the  Arians.  the  CathoUet  oaly  dU  to  tW 
others  as  the  others  would  have  done  to  tbcaa  ; 
secution  of  the  Jews  was  equally  unprovoked  < 
They  are  said  to  have  betrayed  many  lowiu  Co  the 
and  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  had  boC.  by 
means  in  their  power,  assisted  in  overthravfay  a 


^•- 


siw  pet 


ment  under  which  they  were  miserably  nmaiasid      Sc  l%i- 

dore  has  a  memorable  passage  relating  to  tbe^  < 

cution  and  compulsory  ooovctsIod  under 

initio  regni  Judcos  ad  FIdem  ChrUtlanam 

lationem   quidem  habuit,   sed  non   eectuMlni 

potestate  eniin  compulit,  quos  fwovocare  fidei 

tuit.    Sed  sicut  est  scriptum,  sive  per 

veritatem  Christus  annuntiatur,  in  hoe  gaodeo  cc 

S.  Itidor.  Christ.  Goth.  EgpatLa  SagnOM,  €.  Mt. 

The  Moorish  conquest  procured  for  then  an  iates-valef  re- 
pose, till  the  Inquisition  was  estabtlshed,  and  by  ita  dtaBitf  - 
acta  put  all  former  horrors  out  of  mm  Milii^it,  'HWc 
Toledo  was  recovered  from  the  Moors  by  AlesMo  VL,  tf» 
Jews  of  that  city  waited  upon  the  coDqacmr, 
him  that  they  were  part  of  the  ten  tribes  vhoai  K< 
nessar  had  transported  Into  Spain ;  not  tb«  rtniaiiitniri  t 
the  Jerusalem  Jews  who  bad  cmciAed  Christ. 
cestors,  they  said,  were  entirely  Innocent  ef  the 
for  when  Caiaphas  the  high^riest  had  written  tathc 
synagogues  to  ask  their  advice  rcspectinf  tlw 
called  himself  the  Messiah,  and  whether  he 
the  Toledan  Jews  returned  for  answer,  that  in  thdr 
ment  the  prophecies  teemed  to  be  (bUUied  in  tU» 
and,  therefore,  he  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  pnt  M>  «mc«i 
This  reply  they  produced  in  the  original  Hekn-v.  mm  j 
Arabic,  as  it  had  been  translated  by  cosaanad  «C  K^  tmm. . 
Tre.  Alonso  gave  ear  to  the  story,  bad  the 
into  Latin  and  Castllian,  and  dcpoeitcd  it  amosig  the 
of  Toledo.    The  latter  versitm  is  thus  prinled  by 


X* 


"  Levi  Archisinagogo.  et  Samuel,  et  Joaepb, 
AUama  de  Toledo,  i  Eleaiar  Mnyd  gran 
Samuel  Canud,  y  Anas,  y  Cayphaa,  homes 
AUama  de  la  Terra  Santa,  Salud  en  el  Dios  de 

"  Asarias  voso  home,  Maeso  en  ley  not  adnxo  he 
que  vos  nos  emblavades,  por  las  quales  not  faaladn 
cuemo  passava  la  Ikcienda  del  Propbeta  Wsrsnt.  qua 
facie  muchas  sennas.    Colo  por  esta  vila,  non  ha 
cierto  Samuel,  fll  de  Amaeias,  et  fkblo  nosco,  et 
chas  bondades  deste  home,  que  ye,  que  ea  hosne 
manso,  que  fabla  con  los  la^ariadoa.  que  fn  & 
que  faciendole  fi  el  mal,  el  non  fai  mal  4  n 
home  (iierte  con  superbos  et  bomee  maloa,  et  qne  waa 
mente  teniades  enmnlga oon el,  por  qnanloeaCia  ai 
bria  vosos  pecados,  ca  por  quanto  bfda  aslo,  la 
voluntad.    Et  perquirfmos  daste  hoaae,  en  qna  aln^  * 
dU,  avla  naddo :  et  que  nos  lo  dixcsea: 
de  la  sua  Nativtdada  foron  vfstoi  en  ostaa 
muelie  k  muelle,  fislaron  soldeiaepta  un  sol  i  et 


e  « 


il«.a 


day  tha  hope  waa  opanad  af 

ment  of  bapti«u.-JV«Pwfci.  It.  61. 9. 

t  Monarchia  Lotltaaa,  t.  T.  19. 

I  HM.  Goih.  apad  Pltan. 

I  Espana  S«smia,  1. 6. 471. 
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His  Tengnnce  for  bis  yiolated  child 

On  Boderick*a  head,  lu  evil  hour  for  Spain, 

padres  cataron  etta  Kpna,  aimadoi  dixeron  qile  c6do  el  Met- 
»Us  naoeria,  eC  que  por  aventura  era  ja  nactdo.  Catad  her- 
manoi  »!  por  aventura  ha  Ja  venido  et  non  le  ayadea  acatado. 
UrUtaba  tanUen  el  •uaodlcbo  home,  que  el  luo  paj  le  re. 
rontava,  qoeclertos  Mafoi,  homes  de  mucha  sapiencia,  eo  la 
sua  Nativldade  legaron  k  tiem  saota,  perqutriendo  logar 
donde  el  nifio  sancto  era  naddo ;  j  que  Herodes  toso  Rey  se 
ajrao,  H  diposUo  janto  i  homes  sablos  de  sua  Tila,  i  perqoi- 
rio  donde  nasceria  el  Infante,  por  qoien  perqolrian  Bfagos,  et 
1«*  re«pondieroo,  en  Betlem  de  Juda,  segun  que  Mlcheas  de- 
prrgino  profeto.  Et  que  dixeron  aqueles  lHagos,  que  una 
rsrrella  de  gnn  darcdad,  de  luenne  aduxo  £  Uerra  santa : 
catad  noD  sea  esta  quela  profeila,  cataran  Reyes,  et  andaran 
ro  claridad  de  la  sua  Nattvldade.  Otrosl,  catad  non  persl- 
S^e»  al  que  forades  tenudos  mucho  honrar  et  reclbir  de  bon 
taJante.  Mais  fazed  lo  que  tOTieres  por  blen  aguisada ;  nos 
vos  deiinos  que  nin  por  consejo,  nln  por  noso  alvedrio  veni- 
remos  en  coosentlmlento  de  la  sua  morte.  Ca,  si  nos  esto 
fixieisomos,  logo  seria  nuesco,  que  la  profesla  que  dls,  con* 
grrgarosiae  de  consano  contra  el  Sennor,  et  contra  el  suo 
Messias.  B  danos  tos  este  consejo,  maguera  sodes  homes  de 
muyta  sapen^  a,  que  tengades  grande  aficamento  lobre  tamaoa 
f.tzienda,  porque  el  Dios  de  Israel  enojado  con  tusco,  non 
d'^^truya  caaa  segnnda  de  toso  segundo  templo.  Ca  sepades 
rtr-rto,  cedo  ha  de  aer  destruyda ;  et  por  esta  rason  nosos 
antf passadns,  que  salieron  de  captirerio  de  Babylonia,  slendo 
«uo  Capltane  Fyrro,  que  embio  Rey  Cyro,  et  aduxo  nusco 
muytaa  rique^as  que  tollo  de  Babylonia  el  alio  de  sesenta  et 
Duerr  de  captividade,  et  foron  recebldos  en  Toledo  de  Gen- 
tllf-s  que  y  moraran  et  ediflcaron  una  grande  Aljama,  et  non 
qaitieroo  bolYer  i  Jeruialem  otra  Tegada  4  ediflcnr  Temple, 
Aviendo  ser  destruldo  otra  regada.  De  Toledo  catorse  dias 
il«*l  mea  Kisan,  Era  de  Cesar  dies  y  ocho,  y  de  Augusto  Octa- 
V  taiio  scteota  y  uno.**  —  Sandoval,  71 . 

Had  Alonso  been  as  sealous  as  some  of  his  Gothic  prede- 
ce»»or«,  or  his  most  Catholic  successors,  he  might  have  found 
a  fair  pretext  in  this  letter  for  ordering  all  the  Jews  of  Toledo 
to  the  font,  unless  they  would  show  cause  why  they  should 
adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Caiaphas  and  the  Jerusalem  Jews, 
rather  than  to  that  of  their  own  ancestors. 

General  Valiancy  belieTes  that  the  Spanish  Jews  were 
brmjght  Into  the  Peninsula  by  Nebuchadneizar,  and  admits 
tbp««  Toledans  as  authority.  He  quotes  Count  de  Gebelln, 
and  refers  to  Strabo  and  EsekieL  The  proof  from  Eseklel 
rritM  upon  the  word  Orb,  Earb,  Warb,  or  Gharb ;  which  Is 
n.Ade  into  Algarre  1 

A  Jew  In  Tirante  el  Blanco  (p.  9.  c.  74.  f.  243.)  explains 
thr  ditTerence  between  the  different  races  of  Jews.  They  are 
tnr«>e.  be  says.  One  the  progeny  of  those  who  took  counsel 
f»r  the  death  of  Christ :  and  they  were  known  by  this,  that 
thry  were  in  continual  motion,  hands  and  feet,  and  never 
roMld  rest ;  neither  could  their  spirit  erer  be  still,  and  they 
h4d  Tery  little  shame.  The  second  were  the  descendants  of 
tti'tuf  who  put  in  execution  and  assisted  at  the  various  parts 
ut  the  «uATings  and  death  of  Chriit,  and  they  never  could 
ii>tik  any  man  in  the  £sce,  nor  could  they,  without  great  diffl- 
r«i  ty,  ever  look  up  to  heaven.  The  third  were  the  children 
o(  David,  who  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  death  of 
<  'hri«t.  and  shut  themselves  up  In  the  temple  that  they  might 
n>t  witness  It.  These  are  aflkble,  good  men,  who  love  their 
Driflr:it>ours ;  a  quiet  peaceable  race,  who  can  look  anywhere. 

Thomas  Taraalo  de  Vargas,  the  editor  of  the  spurious 
Luitpraad,  says,  that  not  only  many  Hebrew  words  are 
mixed  with  the  old  Spanish,  but  that,  prd  dolor  I  the  black 
a>id  stinking  Jewish  blood  had  been  mingled  with  the  most 
pure  blood  of  the  Spaniards,  (p.  96.)  They  were  very  anxious. 
hf  says,  to  intermarry,  and  spoil  the  pure  blood.  And  he 
»J<l4.  that  the  Spaniards  call  them  fwlos,  quia  putanL 
"  But,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne, "  that  an  lusavoury  odour 


For  that  unhappy  daughter  and  himself. 
Desperate  apostate .  •  on  the  Moon  he  call'd ; 


Is  gentilltlous,  or  national  to  the  Jews,  we  cannot  well  con- 
cede. And  if,  (according  to  good  relations,)  where  they  may 
freely  speak  it,  they  forbear  not  to  boast  that  there  are  at 
present  many  thousand  Jews  in  Spain,  France,  and  England, 
and  some  dispensed  withal  eren  to  the  degree  of  priesthood, 
it  is  a  matter  very  coiuiderable,  and  could  they  be  smelled 
out,  would  much  advantage  not  only  the  church  of  Christ, 
but  also  the  coffers  of  princes.  —  The  ground  that  begat  or 
propagated  this  assertion  might  be  the  distasteful  averseness 
of  the  Christian  from  the  Jew  upon  the  villany  of  that  fact, 
which  made  them  abominable,  and  '  stink  in  the  nostrils  of 
all  men.*  Which  real  practice  and  metaphorical  expreuion 
did  after  proceed  into  a  literal  construction,  but  was  a  frau- 
dulent illation ;  for  such  an  evil  savour  their  father  Jacob 
acknowledged  in  himself,  when  he  said  his  ions  had  made 
him  stink  In  the  land,  that  is,  to  be  abominable  unto  the  in- 
habitants thereof.  —  Another  cause  is  urged  by  Campeglus, 
and  much  received  by  Christians ;  that  this  ill  savour  is  a 
curse  derived  upon  them  by  Christ,  and  stands  as  a  badge  or 
brand  of  a  generation  that  crucified  their  StOwaior.  But  this 
is  a  conceit  without  all  warrant,  and  an  easy  way  to  take  off 
dispute  in  what  point  of  obscurity  soever.'*—  Vw^ar  Errors, 
Book  Iv.  ch.  10. 

The  Mahommedans  also  hold  a  like  opinion  of  the  unsa- 
vouriness  of  the  Jews,  and  account  for  It  by  this  legend 
which  is  given  by  Sale.  **  Some  of  the  children  of  Israel 
abandoned  their  dwellings  because  of  a  pestilence,  or,  as 
others  say,  to  avoid  serving  in  a  religious  war ;  but  as  they 
fled,  God  struck  them  all  dead  in  a  certain  valley.  About 
eight  days  or  more  after,  when  their  bodies  were  corrupted, 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel  happening  to  pass  that  way,  at  the  sight 
wept  (  whereupon  God  said  to  him,  *  Call  to  them,  O  £te> 
kiel,  and  I  will  restore  them  to  life.'  And  accordingly,  on 
the  prophet's  call,  they  all  arose,  and  lived  several  years 
after;  but  they  ret^ned  the  colour  and  steoch  of  dead 
corpses  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  the  clothes  they  wore  were 
changed  as  black  as  pitch,  which  qualities  they  transmitted 
to  their  posterity. 

One  of  our  own  travellers*  tells  as  of  a  curious  practical 
application  of  this  belief  In  Barbary.  **  The  Mows  of  Tan- 
gier," he  says,  "  when  they  want  rain,  and  have  prayed  in 
vain  for  it,  set  the  Jews  to  work,  saying,  that  though  God 
would  not  grant  It  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  he  would  to 
the  Jews,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  their  stink."  Ludicrous  as 
this  is,  South  has  a  passage  concerning  the  Jews,  which  Is 
little  more  reasonable,  in  one  of  his  sermons.  "  The  truth 
is,"  he  says,  **  they  were  all  along  a  crou,  odd,  untoward 
sort  of  people,  and  such  as  God  seems  to  have  chosen,  and  (as 
the  Prophets  sometimes  phrase  it)  to  have  espoused  to  him- 
self, upon  the  very  same  account  that  Socrates  espoused 
Xantlppe,  only  for  her  extreme  ill  conditions,  above  all  that 
he  could  possibly  find  or  pick  out  of  that  sex :  and  so  the 
fittest  argument  both  to  exercise  and  declare  his  admirable 
patience  to  the  world."  — Vol.  i.  431. 

*  Of  the  condition  of  slaves  under  the  Spanish  WIslgoths, 
I  have  given  an  account  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Cld.  This  also,  like  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  must 
greatly  have  facilitated  the  Moorish  conquest.  Another  facl- 
liuting  cause  was,  that  notwithstanding  their  frequent  civil 
disturbances,  they  had  hi  great  measure  ceased  to  be  a  war- 
like people.  The  many  laws  in  the  Fuero  Jusgo,  for  com- 
pelling men  to  military  service.'prove  this.  These  laws  are 
full  of  complaints  that  the  people  would  avoid  the  service  if 
they  could.  Habits  of  settled  life  seem  throughout  Europe 
to  have  effeminated  the  northern  conquerors,  till  the  Nor- 
mans renovated  the  race,  and  the  liutitutlons  of  chivalry  and 
the  crusades  produced  a  new  era. 
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And  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  whom  the  South 

Wafts  from  the  plains  of  wasted  Africa, 

The  Musselmen  upon  Iberia's  shore 

Descend.     A  countless  multitude  they  came ; 

Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,  Oreek  renegade, 

Persian  and  Copt  and  Tatar,  in  one  bond 

pf  erring  fiaith  coi\join'd, . .  strong  in  the  youth 

And  heat  of  zeal, . .  a  dreadfid  brotherhood. 

In  whom  ail  turbulent  vices  were  let  loose ; 

While  Conscience,  with  their  impious  creed  accurst, 

Drunk  as  with  wine,  had  sanctified  to  them 

All  bloody,  all  abominable  things. 


Thou,  Calpe,  saw'st  their  coming;  ancient  Rock 
Renowned,  no  longer  now  shalt  thou  be  call'd 
From  Gods  and  Heroes  of  the  years  of  yore, 
Rrouos,  or  hundred-handed  Briareus, 
Bacchus  or  Hercides :  but  doom'd  to  bear 
The  name  of  thy  new  conqueror  i,  and  thenceforth 
To  stand  his  everlasting  monument 


1  Gibel-al-Tarif,  the  moantain  of  Tarif.  Is  the  received 
etymology  of  GIbraiUr :  Ben  Hasel,  a  Granadan  Moor,  says 
expreulyj  that  the  mouQtaln  derived  It*  name  from  this  ge- 
neral. Its  former  appellatloni  may  be  seen  in  the  Htstoria 
de  Gibraltar,  by  Don  Ignacio  Lopes  de  Ayala.  The  deri- 
▼ation  of  the  word  Calpe  ii  not  known ;  Florian  de  Ocampo 
identiflet  ft  with  the  English  word  gaUoptng^  in  a  passage 
which  may  amuse  the  Spanish  scholar.  "  La  segonda  nom- 
bradia  fuo  llamarle  Calpe,  cuya  rason,  legun  dicen  algunoa, 
procedlo  de  que  lot  Andalnces  ancianos  en  su  lengua  vlela 
Bolian  llamar  Calepai  y  Calpes  &  qualeaquler  oosas  enhlestas 
y  levantadas,  agora  fuesen  pellascos,  6  pisarras,  6  maderos,  6 
piedras  menores,  como  lo  signifleamos  en  los  dies  y  ocho 
capttulos  precedentes ;  y  dioen  que  con  estar  alU  Junto  de 
Gibraltar  sobre  sus  marinas  el  risco,  que  ya  dixe  muy  encum- 
brado  y  enhletto,  qual  hoy  dla  parece,  lo  Uamaban  Calpes 
aquellos  Andaluces  pasados:  y  por  su  respecto  la  mesma 
poblacion  vino  tambien  k  lener  despues  aquel  proprio  nom- 
bre.  No  faltan  otras  personas  que  siguiendo  las  Escritnras 
Griegas  pongan  esta  razon  del  nombre  Calpes  mucho  diver- 
samente,  diciendo,  que  quando  los  cosarios  Argonautas  des- 
embarcaron  en  Espafla,  cerca  del  estrecho,  seguu  ya  lo 
declaramos,  el  tiempo  que  hacian  sus  exercicios  arriba  dl- 
chos,  de  saltos  y  luchas,  y  musicas  acordadas,  bien  asi  como 
los  pastores  Espafloles  comarcanos  recihian  cootentamientos 
grande,  mirado  las  tales  desenrolturas  y  ligeresas,  no  menos 
aquellos  Griegoe  reeien  venldos  notaban  algunos  juegos,  dado 
que  trabajosos  y  difldles,  que  los  mesmos  pastores  obraban 
entre  si  pare  su  recreadon  y  deporte ;  partlcularmente  con- 
sideraran  un  regocijo  de  caballos,  donde  dertos  diaa  aplasa- 
dos  Teniaa  todos  fi  se  juntar  como  para  cosa  de  gran  pun- 
donor. 

**  El  qual  regodjo  hacian  desta  manera.  Tomaban  yeguas 
en  pelo,  quanio  mas  corredoras  y  Ugeraa  podian  haber,  y 
puestos  alios  encima  desnudos  sin  alguna  ropa,  ataban  en  las 
qulxadas  barblcachos  de  rama,  torcldos  y  maiados  k  roanen 
de  freno,  con  que  salian  del  puesto  dos  4  dos  k  la  par  corri- 
mdo  lo  mas  que  sus  yeguas  podian,  pare  Uegar  k  ciertasenal 
de  pisarras  enhlestas  6  de  maderos  hlncados  y  levantados  en 
fin  de  la  earrera.  Venidos  al  medio  trecho  de  su  corrida 
saltaban  de  las  yeguas  en  tlerra,  no  las  parando  ni  deteni- 
endo :  y  asi  trabados  por  el  barbicacho,  corrian  tambien  ellos 
k  pie,  sin  las  dexar,  puesto  que  mas  furia  lleTaseo :  porque 
si  las  dexaban  6  se  desprondian  deltas,  y  no  suitentaban  el 
freno  contlnuamente,  hasta  ser  pasada  la  earrera,  perdian  la 
reputation  y  las  apucstas.  quedando  tan  amenguados  y  vencl- 
dos,  quaute  quedaria  triunlante  quien  primero  llcgaae  eon  su 


Thou  saw'st  the  dark-blue  waters  flash  before 
Their  ominous  way,  and  whiten  round  their  krek  ; 
Their  swarthy  myriads  darkening  o*er  thy  saoilk 
There  on  the  beach  the  Misbelievers  spread 
Their  banners,  flaunting  to  the  sun  and  hrecsc; 
Fair  shone  the  sun  upon  their  proud  amy. 
White  turbans,  glittering  armour,  shields  engraiTd 
With  gold,  and  scymitars  of  Syrian  steel; 
And  gently  did  the  breeses,  as  in  sport. 
Curl  their  long  flags  outroUing,  and  display 
The  blajcon'd  scrolls  of  blasphemy.     Too  soqq 
The  gales  of  Spain  tnum  that  unhappy  land 
Wafted,  as  from  an  open  charnel-house. 
The  taint  of  death  ;  and  that  bright  sun,  fnsn  fidJdi 
Of  slaughter,  with  the  morning  dew  drew  up 
Corruption  through  the  infected 


4eiJA 


Then  fell  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths;  thciir  hov 
Was  come,  and  Vengeance,  long  withheld. 
Famine  and  Pestilence  had  wasted  them,< 


yegua  pan  tomar  la  press  que  tcnian  en  d  te  de  U 

sobre  las  pisarras  6  maderos  hincadoc 

sus  yeguas,  dlcen  que  les  Iban  hablando  porqi 

esen,  voceandoles  y  dideodoles  k  menodo  palabna  i 

y  dulces :  Hamahanles  pies  hermosaa,  irnni/aas  en  «l 

casta  real,  hembras  preciosas,  acrecentadoraa  de 

y  mas  otras  rasones  mudias  con  que  laa  tenfam  vcsmIm.  A  .  ■ 

se  parar  ni  perder  el  impetu  oomeosado :  de  naaarm  ^im  t* 

tropeles  en  este  punto,  los  pondooores  y  regocUoa  de  earrcr. 

y  de  no  mostrar  floxedad  en  cosa  mucho  d«  nocar.  art  por  .s 

parte  de  los  hombres,  como  por  parte  de  laa  yegui^    a  k» 

Grlegos  Argonautas  les  paredo  Juegotan  Taronil  q««  va.k* 

▼eces  lo  probaron  tambien  ellos  k  revuelta  de  los 

como  quiera  que  jan«s  pudienm  tcner  aqoeUa 

ligereza,  ni  redura  que  teniaa  estoe  otroa  para  i 

yeguas.    Y  dado  que  las  tales  yrguas  corrkwea 

y  les  ensenasen  muchos  dias  antea  i  m^uir 

quanto  mejor  entendlaa  k  la  Terdad,  ai  laa  de  loa 

las  de  los  otroa  oorrian  tanto  despues  que 

como  quando  los  traian  endna :  y  asi  laa 

Griegoa  en  aquella  sason  pueacos  k  pie  hrHa^n 

bien  al  mesmo  propoaito  confomea  &  las  de  loa  A\ 

Espafloles  en  su  lengua  provincial,  nombrandolaa  O 

Caiopes,  Calopes  k  la  coatina,  que  Am  palabra 

puesta  de  doa  vocablos :  uno  Calos,  que  stgaidea 

mosa,  Ugera  y  agraclada :  otro  Pus,  qoe  qoiciw 

como  que  laa  Uamasen  pies  agradadoa,  6  ptos 

y  Itgeros :   y  por  abreviar  mas  ei  vocablo. 

yeguas  lo  pudiesen  mas  presto  senCtr. 

letra  menus  en  el  medio,  y  en  iogsr  de 

les  deciam  Calpes,  que  signiflca  lo 

palabn  me  parece  dura  todavia  haala  noertro  cyW  ] 

donde  pocas  letns  mudadas,  por  dedr  Calopea  h 

pronunciamos  Galopes,  quando  loa  cahaUoa  y  yegnsM.  e  ^«» 

leaquler  otroa  animales,  no  correo  k  lodo  podcr  sasM  tr<» 

largo  seguido.    Vtno  desto  quo  las  nesmas  ftcebM  y 

del  Juc^o  se  nombraron  Calpes :   dado  que  par 

bastan  s^ber  la  Tictoria  deste  Juego  cotudsdr  ea 

pies,  y  por  cso  solo  deberse  Uamar  Calopes  f 

anadir  lo  que  hahlaban  k  las  yefuas,  poes  aqivAa 

oompreheode  bastantemente  la  rason  deete  < 

todada  fue  derto  que  les  dedan  aqudlas 

corrian  sus  parelas,  nlnguna  coaa  dalla  denarii 

XMM."~-Corcniea  Gaurml  de  Sfpatm,  c  1». 

•*  *  In  the  reign  of  Egica,Witiaa*s  <ath4<r.  ■  pl^i 
Immiserioordlter  illabltur.'*  (/sM.ftacrana.tAad  *«««*>  p«w^ 
before  the  Moorish  Invasion,  *'  hataia  haMds  i 
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And  TreasoOf  like  an  oM  and  eating  sore, 
Coiiaittnied  the  bones  and  sinews  of  their  strength ; 
And  wont  of  enemies,  their  Sins  were  arm*d 
Afcainst  them.i     Tet  the  sceptre  from  their  hands 
pHJB*d  not  away  inglorious,  nor  was  shame 
Lteft  for  their  children's  lasting  heritage; 


y  pestUcnda  en  Bipafia,  con  que  le  babian  debiUtado  mucho 
lo«  cuerpoft,  »in  lo  que  el  ocio  lai  babia  emflaquedda**— > 
MoraUM,  11  69.  &. 

St.  Uidore,  In  hit  history  of  the  Gothi,  dlttlnctly  describes 
the  Northern  Lights  among  the  signs  that  announced  the 
wars  of  Attila.  **  Mutta  eodem  tempore  coli  et  terrse  signa 
prccesaeruot,  qoorura  prodigils  tam  cmdele  bellum  slgni- 
ficaretur.  Nam,  assidttis  terr«  motlbus  factls,  a  parte  Orien- 
tU  Luna  hiscata  est,  a  solis  occasu  stelU  cometes  apparult, 
aique  ingentl  roagnitudlne  aliquandiu  ftilsit.  Jb  aquilomt 
pLMga  eaeimm  rmbnu,  tieui  tgnit  aui  sangms,  <]^m  «<, 
p<rm»Mtu  perigneum  rmborem  lineis  elariorHms  in  $peciem 
kasiarwrn  rmtilantmm  df/ormattM.  Nee  mlrum,  ut  In  tam 
tng«ntl  csMorum  strage,  divlnltus  tam  multa  signorum  de- 
monstraretur  ostensio.**— £«pala  Sagrada^  t.  tL  491. 

1  The  following  description  of  the  sUte  of  the  Christian 
world  when  the  Saracens  began  their  conquests,  is  taken  from 
a  *in«ular  manuscript,  **  wherein  the  history  of  the  Cruisades 
and  of  all  the  Mahomroedan  emperors  from  A.  D.  558,  to 
A.  D.  1888,  is  gathered  out  of  the  Chronlkes  of  William 
ArrhbUhop  of  Tyreos,  the  protoscribe  of  Palestine,  of  Ba- 
tlliua  Jhohannes  Heraldus,  and  sundry  others,  and  reduced 
into  a  poem  eplke  by  Robert  Barret,  1610.'*  The  author 
was  an  <M  soldier,  whose  language  is  a  compound  of  Josuab 
SylTcaicr  and  King  Caabyse8,wltb  a  strong  relish  of  Ancient 
Pistol. 

**  Now  In  this  sin-flood  age  not  only  in  East 
IMd  the  impious  imps  the  fidthful  persecute. 
Hot  like  afllctkm  them  pursued  In  West, 
And  lo  all  parts  the  good  trod  under  foot ; 
l'i>r  Faith  In  some  was  cold,  from  others  fled. 
And  fear  of  God  dislodged  out  human  hearts ; 
A  urea  flown  to  sUes.  and  in  her  stead 
Iniquity  enthronlaed ;  in  all  parts 
V  iolctiee  had  vogue,  and  on  sathanised  earth 
Fraud.  MiscbleC  Murder  martlalled  the  camp ; 
Swe<<  Vlitoe  fled  the  fleld :  Hope,  out  of  breath ; 
And  Vice,  aU-stainer,  every  soul  did  stamp ; 
So  that  It  seem'd  World  drew  to's  erening  tide, 
Nougbt  else  expecting  but  Christ's  second  coming; 
Kor  Charity  was  cold  on  every  side, 
And  IVath  and  Tirust  were  gone  from  earth  a-mumming. 
All  things  confused  ran,  so  that  it  seemed 
The  World  return  would  to  his  chaos  old ; 
Princes  tihe  path  of  Justice  not  esteemed. 
Headlong  with  prince  ran  people  young  and  old. 
All  sainct  confederations  Infringed, 
And  for  tight  cause  would  prince  with  prince  enqnarrel ; 
Countries  bestreamcd  with  blood,  with  Are  besinged, 
All  set  to  each,  all  murder's  sorts  unbarrelled. 
No  wrigbt  his  own  could  own  ;  'twas  current  coin 
Each  man  to  strip,  provided  he  were  rich. 
The  church  sacrtledged,  choir  made  cot  for  swine. 
And  aealons  ministers  were  made  to  seritche. 
Robtiing  was  made  Iklr  purchase,  murder  manhood. 
And  none  secure  by  land  ne  sea  could  pass ; 
The  hnnUe  heartless,  Irefol  hearts  ran  woimI. 
Esteemed  most  who  mischief  most  could  dress 
All  lubrick  lusts  shamelese  without  comptroll 
Ran  full  career ;  each  would  a  rider  be ; 
And  Heaven's  friend,  all  salnct  Coutlnenry, 
Was  banished  quite :  Laseivlousness  did  roll, 


Eight  summer  days,  (h>m  mom  till  latest  eve, 
The  fatal  fight  endured «,  till  perfidy 
Prevailing  to  their  overthrow,  they  sunk 
Defeated,  not  dishonour'd.     On  the  banks 
Of  Chrysus,  Roderick's  royal  car'  was  found. 
His  battle^horse  Orelio,  and  that  helm 


Frugality,  healthftil  Sobriety 

No  place  could  find ;  all  parts  enquartered  were 

With  Bacchus-brutes  and  Satyres-Iuxury. 

All  lawless  games  bore  sway,  with  blasphemes  roare,     • 

'Twixt  Clerk  and  Lalck  difference  was  none, 

Disguised  all,  phantastick  out  of  norma  i 

But  as  the  Prophet  says,  as  Priests  do  ran. 

So  ran  the  people,  peevish  in  dlsform. 

The  Bishops  graded  once,  dumb  dogs  become. 

Their  heads  sin  vynctlng,  flocks  abandon  soon ; 

Princes'  applauders,  person-acceptors. 

The  good's  debarrers  and  the  bad's  abetters : 

Fleshy  all.  all  filthy  slmonlsed. 

Preferring  profit  'fore  the  Eternal's  pralsei 

The  church  enschismed,  court  all  atbeised. 

The  commons  kankred,  all  all  in  distrayes  j 

The  plotting  politician's  pate  admired. 

Their  skill  consisting  in  prevention's  scull, 

Pathiclu  preferred.  Cyprin  ware  desired. 

Ocean  of  mischieb  flowing  moon-tide  full ; 

So  that  it  seem'd  that  all  flesh  desperately 

Like  wolf-scared  sheep  were  plunged  headlong  down 

In  pit  of  hell :  puddled  all  pestfuUy 

The  court,  church,  commons,  province,  city,  town ; 

AH  haggards ;  none  reclaimed  once  could  be, 

Ne  by  the  word,  the  word  'bused  by  organs  bad, 

Ne  yet  by  signs  that  spotted  chrystal  sky, 

Ne  other  prodigies,  presages  sad. 

Neither  gust  shakings  of  this  settled  globe ; 

Neither  sharpe  pencil  of  war,  lamlne,  pest. 

Could  onoe  one  ray  engrave  in  steeled  breast. 

Or  Christians  cause  their  sin-Jagged  robe  disrobe. 

"  Thus  stood  the  sad  state  of  that  sin-staln'd  time. 
And  Christians  or  this  our  all-seal  cold  time. 
Let  us  now  par'Ilel  that  time  with  our  time. 
Our  parallel'd  time  will  parallel  that  time. 
Then  triple-sainct,  thou  Just  geometer  true, 
Our  time  not  parallel  by  thy  Justice  line. 
But  with  thy  mercy's  paralleling  brow. 
Reform  our  crimeftil  Angles  by  grace  thine." 

*     **  Ocho  veoes  la  lampara  febea 

Salio  alumbrando  el  mundo,  y  ocbo  vcces 
La  negra  sombra  de  la  noche  fea 

De  la  luna  alter6  las  blancas  teoes : 
Y  tantos  dias  la  mortal  pelea. 

El  sol  y  las  estrellas  por  Jueces, 
En  Espafia  duro,  sin  durar  ella 
Mas  en  su  libertad,  que  en  fenecella." 

Baibtuna^  El  Bernardo,  t  ii.  97ft. 

>  *«  Roderike,  the  first  day  after  the  batuyle,  observing  the 
aund ent  guise  of  his  countrey,  came  into  the  fielde  apparmUled 
in  a  gowne  of  beaten  golde,  having  also  on  his  head  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  golden  shoes,  and  all  his  other  apparalle  set  with 
rich  pearlca  and  precious  stones,  rydlng  In  a  horse-litter  of 
Ivorie,  drawne  by  two  goodly  horses ;  which  order  the  Goths 
used  alwayes  In  battailcs  for  this  consideration,  that  the  soul- 
dlours,  well  knowing  their  king  could  not  escape  awsy  by 
filght  fh>m  them,  shald  be  assured  that  there  was  none  other 
way  but  either  to  die  toglther  In  that  place,  or  else  to  wlnne 
the  victorie ;  for  it  had  bene  a  thing  moat  sbameftill  and  re- 
proachful to  forsake  their  prince  and  anoynted  soveraigne. 
Which  custome  and  maaer  many  free  confederate  cities  of 
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Whose  horns,  amid  the  thickest  of  the  fray 
Eminent,  had  marked  his  presence.  ^   Did  the  stream 


lUlle  folowing,  trimmed  and  adorned  for  the  varrei  a  certain 
cbajrre  of  estate,  called  CaroeiOt  wherein  were  set  the  penoni 
and  enaigni  of  all  the  confederate*  ;  this  chayre,  in  battalle, 
was  drawn  hy  many  oxen,  wherby  the  whole  hoatt  wai  giren 
to  understand  that  they  could  not  with  any  honesty  file,  by 
reason  of  the  slow  pace  and  unweldinesse  of  those  heavie 
beasts.'*~il  Notable  Historie  qf  the  Sareeem,  drawen  out  of 
Auguittne  Curio,  aud  nmdry  other  good  Avthown,  By  Tho- 
ngs NewtoUf  1S7S. 

"  En  ruedas  de  marfll,  enruelto  en  sedas, 
De  oro  la  ft-ente  orlada,  y  mas  dispnesto 
Al  trlunfo  y  al  festin  que  i  la  pelea. 
El  sucesor  indlgno  de  Alarico 
Llero  tras  si  la  maldlcion  etema. 
Ah !  yo  la  Tl :  hi  lid  por  slete  dial 
Duro,  mas  no  (he  Ud,  (he  una  sangrienta 
Camlcerla:  huyeron  lot  cobardes 
Los  traidores  vendieron  sus  banderas, 
Los  (hertes,  los  leales  perecleron."—  ^lisUona. 

The  author  of  the  chivalrous  Chronicle  of  Ring  Don  Ro- 
drigo  gives  a  singular  description  of  this  car.  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  his  pretended  original  Eleastras ;  for  he  "  seeing  that 
calamities  went  on  increasing,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Goths  was  at  hand,  thought  that  If  things  were  to  end  as 
they  bad  begun,  it  would  be  a  marvel  if  there  should  be  in 
Spain  any  king  or  lord  of  the  lineage  of  the  Goths  after  the 
dpath  of  King  Don  Rodrigo ;  and  therefore  it  fanported  much 
that  he  should  leave  behind  him  a  remembrance  of  the  cos- 
toms  of  the  Gothic  Kings,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  wont  to  enter  into  battle  and  how  they  went  to  war. 
And  he  says,  that  the  king  used  to  go  in  a  car  made  after  a 
strange  fashion.  The  wheels  of  this  car  were  made  of  the 
bones  of  elephants,  and  the  axle-tree  was  of  fine  sliver,  and 
the  perch  was  of  fine  gold.  It  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  who 
were  of  great  size  and  gentle ;  and  upon  the  car  there  was 
pitched  a  tent,  so  large  that  it  covered  the  whole  car,  and  it 
was  of  fine  cloth  of  gold,  upon  which  were  wrought  all  the 
great  feats  in  arms  which  had  been  achieved  until  that  time ; 
and  the  pillar  of  the  tent  was  of  gold,  and  many  stones  of 
great  value  were  set  in  it,  which  sent  forth  such  splendour, 
that  by  night  there  was  no  need  of  any  other  light  therein. 
And  the  car  and  the  horses  bore  the  same  adornments  as  the 
king,  and  these  were  fhll  of  pearls  the  largest  which  could  be 
found.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  car  there  was  a  seat  placed 
against  the  pillar  of  the  tent ;  and  this  seat  was  of  great 
price.  Insomuch  that  the  value  of  it  cannot  be  summed  up,  so 
many  and  so  great  were  the  stones  which  were  set  in  it ;  and 
it  was  wrought  so  subtly,  and  of  such  rare  workmanship,  that 
they  who  saw  It  marvelled  thereat.  And  upon  this  seat  the 
king  was  seated,  being  lifted  up  so  high  that  all  In  the  host, 
little  or  great,  might  behold  him.  And  in  this  manner  it  wu 
appointed  that  the  king  should  go  to  war.  And  round 
about  the  car  there  wero  to  go  a  thousand  knights.who  had  all 
been  knighted  by  the  hand  of  the  king,  all  armed ;  and  in  the 
day  of  battle  they  wera  to  be  on  foot  round  about  the  car; 
and  all  plighted  homage  to  the  king  not  to  depart  from  it  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  and  that  they  would  rather  reerive 
their  death  there,  than  go  from  their  place  beside  the  car. 
And  the  king  had  his  crown  upon  his  head.  And  in  this  guise 
all  the  kings  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been  lords  of  Spam,  were 
to  go  to  tMttle ;  and  this  custom  they  had  all  observed  till 
the  King  Don  Rodrigo ;  but  he,  because  of  the  great  grief 
which  be  had  In  his  heart,  would  never  ascend  the  car,  neither 
did  he  go  in  it  into  the  battle.*'~Part  i.  c.  31  &. 

**  Entr6  Rodrigo  en  la  batalla  flera, 

Armado  en  bianco  de  un  ames  dorado. 
El  yelmo  coronado  de  una  esfera 
Que  en  Iusm  vence  al  circulo  estrclhido : 


Receive  him  with  the  nndlstlngnlah'd  dead. 
Christian  and  Moor,  who  clogg*d  its  ooone  tka  day  ? 

En  unat  ricas  andas,  6  tttera 

Que  al  hyo  de  Climoie  dcspeflado 
Engaflaran  mejor  que  el  carrn  de  oro 
De  ygual  peligro,  y  de  mafor  tcaara. 

**  La  purpura  real  las  annas  eohre. 

El  grave  rostro  en  raagcstad  le  bafia. 
El  oeptro  por  quien  era  le  desculiro 

Rodrigo  ultimo  Godo  Rey  de  Eipafia : 
Hrts  de  la  suerte  que  en  lluvioeo  Ototwe 

Lo  verde  que  le  veste  ya  compaBa, 
Det nuda  al  olmo  bianco,  rorape  j  quita 
Vuliurno  ayrado  que  al  invlenio  iocitA. 

**  Caen  las  hojas  sobre  d  agna  dan 
Que  le  bafiava  el  pie.  y  d  omaaMoto 

Del  tronco  Imlta  nuestra  edad  que  para 
En  su  priroero  hnmllda  (imduncoto : 

Desierta  qoeda  la  frmidosa  van, 
Sigue  la  rama,  en  remdlno,  al  vinta. 

Que  la  aparta  del  arbd,  que  saltca 

Su  blaoca,  verde,  y  palida  librea. 

**  Assl  Rodrigo  el  miserable  dU 

Ultimo  de  esta  guerra  i**»**»i*'^a, 
Quedo  en  d  campo,  donde  ya  tenia 

La  magestad  del  ombro  denflMda ; 
Alii  la  rota  purpura  yaxia 

Tefiida  en  sangre.  y  en  sudor  vafiada. 
Alii  el  verde  laurel,  y  d  ccpCro  de  ovu, 
Siendo  el  arbol  su  cuerpo,  el  vienco  d  Slora," 

Lopede  Feg»,  Jenuakn  rtmqmittadm,  L  vi.  (.  IJ& 


1  Morales  describes  this 
**  Tiene  de  la  una  parte  su  raatro.  harlo 
en  las  otras  Honedaa  de  estas  Reyea 
ra  de  estar  armado,  y  saleole  por  dma  delBi< 
puntas  como  cuernca  peqoellos  y  derechae  par 
que  lo  hacen  estrafio  y  cspantable  '*  Flores  has  givvc  l*  ■• 
coin  in  his  Medallas  de  Bspafla.  Cram  the  only  oae  «bA:6  m« 
known  to  be  In  existence,  and  which  was  then  in  tW  coDaez> 
of  the  Infante  D.  Gahrid.  It  was  struck  at  BgllaM.  t  - 
present  Idana,  and,  like  all  the  cdna  of  the  Tfsigatk  ki-ro- 
Is  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  Ihica  which  Morales  diiaiiiTui  v- 
suffldently  apparent,  and  if  they  are  not  iatcsided  far  htv- » 
It  Is  impoMible  to  guess  what  elae  they  may  have  hea  ^a.  t 
to  represent. 

**  These  Gothic  odns,*'  says  P.  D.  Jerooyao 
Argote,  **  have  a  thousand  bartnrlama,  aa  well  fas 
as  in  other  circumstances.    Th^  mingle  Crwk 
with  Latin  ones ;  and  in  what  regarda  the  raltef  er 
nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  miiiemlsltf  (.  t- 
thing  which  It  Isintoided  to  rapresant,     I  wUI  rdKr  eU. 
happened  to  me  with  one.  however  much  D.  SfMie  4*  a- 
boraos  de  Macedo  may  reprehend  aae  far  it  la  hw  ^i 
Jnathomico.    Valerie  Pinto  de  Sa,  an 
Braga,  of  whom,  in  various  parts  of  thcae 
made  well-deserved  mention,  and  ol  vhaie 
been  proud  ever  since  I  have  been  hi  that  dcy. 
sU  or  seven  years  ago,  a  gold  coin  of  Kia^ 
was  the  first  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spahi 
for  till  then  both  Goths  and  Sueves  uacd  the 
amined  it  leisurely,  and  what  I  clearly 
one  side  upon  some  stepa,  and  sonae  lll-ahaped 
it  i  and  on  the  reverse  something.  I  knew  ooc 
to  me  like  a  tree,  or  a  stake  whkh  shot  ovt 
Round  about  were  aome  lettera,  more  distinct ; 
however,  ascertain  what  they  dgnlAad.    It 
that  time  that  I  had  the  hoiXMir  oTa  vbit  horn  the  awa  k  .■ 
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So  thought  the  Conqueror,  and  from  that  day  forth. 

Memorial  of  his  perfect  victory, 

He  bade  the  river  bear  the  name  of  Joy.  ^ 

So  thought  the  Goths ;  they  said  no  prayer  for  him, 

For  him  no  service  sung,  nor  mourning  made, 

But  charged  their  crimes  upon  his  head,  and  curs'd 

His  memory. 

Bravely  in  that  eight-days*  fight 
The  King  had  striven, . .  for  victory  first,  while  hope 
Remain*d,  then  desperately  in  search  of  death. 
The  arrows  pas8*d  him  by  to  right  and  left,^ 
The  spear-point  pierced  him  not,  the  scymitar 
GUnced  firom  his  helmet     Is  the  shield  of  Heaven, 
Wretch  that  I  am,  extended  over  me  ? 
Cried  Roderick ;  and  he  dropt  Orello's  reins. 
And  threw  his  hands  aloft  in  frantic  prayer, . . 
Death  is  the  only  mercy  that  I  crave. 
Death  soon  and  short,  death  and  forgetftilness  1 
Aloud  he  cried ;  but  in  his  inmost  heart 
There  answered  him  a  secret  voice,  that  spake 
Of  righteousness  and  judgement  after  death. 
And  God*s  redeeming  love,  which  fain  would  save 
The  guilty  soul  alive.     *Twas  agony. 
And  yet  'twas  hope ; . .  a  momentary  light. 
That  flash'd  through  utter  darkness  on  the  Cross 
To  point  salvation,  then  left  all  within 


trioos  Sir  D.  Francisco  de  Almeida,  then  a  moit  worthy 
Acauiemidan  of  the  Rojal  Academy,  and  at  present  a  most 
deterring  and  eminent  Principal  of  the  Holy  Patriarchal 
Chunrh.  He  saw  this  coin,  and  he  also  was  puxxled  by  the 
side  which  represented  what  I  called  a  tree.  He  asked  me  to 
hmd  it  him,  that  he  might  examine  it  more  at  leisure.  He 
(ook  it  away,  and  after  some  days  returned  it,  saying,  that  he 
Iiad  examined  it  with  a  microscope,  and  that  what  I  had 
tiken  for  a  stake  was  without  question  the  portrait  of  King 
LeoTigildo.  I  confess  that  I  was  not  yet  entirely  satisfied ; 
bowcTer,  I  showed  it  afterwards  to  dlTers  persons,  all  of  whom 
Mid  they  knew  not  what  the  said  figure  could  be ;  but  when 
I  dMired  them  to  see  if  It  could  be  this  portrait,  they  all 
ain-eed  that  it  was.  This  undeceited  me,  and  by  looking  at 
the  coin  in  every  possible  light,  at  last  I  came  to  see  it  also, 
and  arcknowledge  the  truth  with  the  rest.  And  afterwards 
I  foand  in  the  Dialogues  of  Antonio  Agostlnho,  treating  of 
the«e  Gothic  coins,  that  there  are  tome  of  such  rude  work- 
manship, that  where  a  boe  should  be  represented,  some  re- 
presrat  a  pitcher,  and  others  an  urn." — MemoHoM  de  Braga, 
t.  iii.  p.Ux. 

>  Guadalete  had  been  thus  interpreted  to  Florex.  {Etpatla 
Sa^ada^  t.  Ix.  p.  &S.)  Earlier  writers  had  asserted  (but  wlth- 
ont  pTOoO*  that  the  ancients  called  It  Lethe,  and  the  Moors 
add<Hl  to  these  names  their  word  for  river.  Lope  de  Vega 
alludes  to  this  opinion :  — 

**  Siempre  lamentable  Guadalete 

Que  Hero  tanta  sangre  al  mar  de  Espafia, 

Si  par  olYido  se  llaroaTa  el  Lete 
Tnieque  este  norabre  la  vitoria  estrafla, 

Y  llamase  memoria  deste  dia 

En  que  Espafia  perdio  la  que  tenia. 

**  Que  por  doode  i  la  mar  entrava  apenss 
Diferendando  el  agua,  ya  se  via 
Con  Toxo  humor  de  las  sangrientas  venas 

Por  doode  le  cortava  y  dlvidia : 
Gran  tiempocooservaron  sus  arenas 

( Y  pienso  que  ha  llegado  k  la  edad  mia) 
Retlqutas  del  estrago  y  pledras  echas 
Annas,  hierros  de  lanxa  y  de  flerhas." 

JerusaUn  ConquisUuia^  1.  vi.  f.  136. 


Dark  as  belbre.     Fear,  never  felt  till  then» 

Sudden  and  irresistible  as  stroke 

Of  lightning,  smote  him.     From  his  horse  he  dropt, 

Whether  with  human  impulse,  or  by  Heaven 

Struck  down,  he  knew  not ;  loosen'd  ftom  his  wrist 

The  sword-chain,  and  let  fidl  the  sword,  whose  hilt 

Clung  to  his  palm  a  mohient  ere  it  fell. 

Glued  thero  with  Moorish  gore.     His  royal  robe. 

His  homed  helmet  and  enamell'd  mail. 

He  cast  aside,  and  taking  from  the  dead 

A  peasant's  garment,  in  those  weeds  involved 

Stole  like  a  thief  in  darkness  from  the  field. 

Evening  closed  round  to  favour  him.    All  night 
He  fled,  the  sound  of  battle  in  his  ear 
Ringing,  and  sights  of  death  before  his  eyes, 
With  forms  more  horrible  of  eager  fiends 
That  seem'd  to  hover  round,  and  gulphs  df  fire 
Opening  beneath  his  feet     At  times  the  groan 
Of  some  poor  fugitive,  who,  bearing  with  him 
His  mortal  hurt,  had  fiUlen  beside  the  way. 
Roused  him  fh)m  these  dread  visions,  and  he  call'd 
In  answering  groans  on  his  Redeemer's  name. 
That  word  the  only  prayer  that  passed  his  lips 
Or  rose  within  his  heart.     Then  would  he  see 
The  Cross  whereon  a  bleeding  Saviour  hung. 


The  date  of  the  battle  is  given  with  grandiloquoos  clrcum- 
sUntiality  by  Miguel  de  Barrios. 

**  Salio  la  tercer  alva  del  tonante 
Novlembre,  con  vestldo  nebuloso, 
sobre  el  alado  bruto  que  al  brillante 
carro,  saca  del  pielago  espumoso ; 
y  en  el  frlo  Escorpion  casa  rotante 

del  flero  Marte,  al  Astro  lumlnoso 
al  son  que  coropasso  sus  plantas  sueltas 
dio  setecientas  y  calorie  bueltas." 

Coro  de  toe  Mmsat,  p.  100. 

He  states  the  chronology  of  Pelayo*s  accession  in  the  same 
taste. 

"  Era  el  pontlficado  del  Segundo 

Gregorio ;  Emperador  Leon  Tercero 
del  docto  Griego ;  y  del  Perslano  inmundo, 

Zuleyroan  Miramamolin  gucrrero ; 
y  de  Daphne  el  amante  rublcundo 

surcava  el  mar  del  fulgldo  Carnero 
sieteclentas  y  dies  y  ocho  vexes, 
dexando  el  puerto  de  los  aureos  Pesces." 

Coro  de  Uu  Mmsatf  p.  102. 

I  The  French  Jesuits  relate  of  one  of  their  converts  In  Ca- 
nada, a  Huron,  by  name  Jean  Armand  Andeouarahen,  that 
once  **  estant  en  guerre  eschaufll^  au  combat,  il  s'enfon^a  si 
avant  dans  les  darts  et  les  fitehes  dcs  ennemls,  qn'il  fut  aban- 
donni  des  slens  dans  le  plus  fort  de  la  meslfe.  Ce  fut  alors 
qu'il  se  recommenda  plus  particuliftrement  i  DIeu :  U  sentit 
pour  lors  un  secours  si  present,  que  du  depuis,  appuyi  sur 
cette  mesme  conflance,  il  est  toi^ours  le  premier  et  le  plus 
avant  dans  les  perils,  et  Jamais  ne  pilit,  poor  quelque  danger 
qu'il  envisage.  Je  voyois,  dlsoit.il,  comme  une  gresle  de 
fishes  venir  fondre  snr  moy ;  Je  n*avols  point  d'Sutre  bouclier 
pour  les  arrester,  que  la  croyance  seule  que  Dieo  disposant 
de  ma  vie,  11  en  feroit  selon  sa  volont§.  Ckote  itrange!  lea 
JUche*  s'^cartoiemi  d  mes  deux  eoMlex^  aiiui,  di90it4l,  qme/oH 
feau  lors  iju^eUe  rencontre  la  pokUe  ifun  vaitBeam  qui  va 
comtre  mea^e**—Belati<m  delaN.  France,  1642.  p.  129. 
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Who  call'd  on  him  to  come  and  cleanie  his  sonl 

In  those  all-healing  streams,  which  from  his  wounds, 

As  from  perpetual  springs,  for  ever  flowed. 

No  hart  e'er  panted  for  the  water-brooks 

As  Boderick  thirsted  there  to  drink  and  live ; 

But  Hell  was  interpoeed ;  and  worse  than  Hell . . 

Yea  to  his  eyes  more  dmdful  than  the  fiends 

Who  flock'd  Uke  hungry  ravens  round  his  head, . . 

Florinda  stood  between,  and  wam*d  him  off 

With  her  abhorrent  hands, . .  that  agony 

Still  in  her  fiice,  which,  when  the  deed  was  done. 

Inflicted  on  her  ravlsher  the  curie 

That  it  invoked  fh>m  Heaven ....  Oh  what  a  night 

Of  waking  horrors !    Nor  when  morning  came 

Did  the  realities  of  light  and  day 

Bring  aught  of  comfort ;  wheresoe'er  he  went 

The  tidings  of  defeat  had  gone  before ; 

And  leaving  their  defenceless  homes  to  seek 

What  shelter  walls  and  battlements  might  yield. 

Old  men  with  fieeble  feet,  and  tottering  babes. 

And  widows  with  their  in&nts  in  their  arms. 

Hurried  along.    Nor  royal  festival. 

Nor  sacred  pageant,  with  like  multitudes 

E*er  flird  the  public  way.     All  whom  the  sword 

Had  spared  were  here ;  bed-rid  infirmity 

Alone  was  left  behind ;  the  cripple  pUed 


>  The  site  of  this  monastery,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  seminaries  of  thiU  age,  is  believed  to  have  been  two 
leagues  (Vom  Herida,  upon  the  Guadiana,  where  the  Ennida, 
or  Chapel  of  Cubillana,  stands  at  present,  or  was  standing  a 
few  years  ago.  The  legend,  from  which  I  hare  taken  such 
circumstances  as  might  easily  hare  happened,  andas  suited  my 
plan,  was  invented  by  a  race  of  men  who.  In  the  talent  of  in- 
vention, have  left  all  poets  and  romancers  Tar  behind  them. 
Floret  refers  to  Brito  for  it,  and  excuses  himself  from  relating 
it,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  his*  subject ;— in  reality 
he  neither  believed  the  story,  nor  chose  to  express  his  objec- 
tions to  it.  HI  8  disbelief  was  probably  founded  upon  the  sus- 
picious character  of  Brito,  who  w«s  not  at  that  time  so  de- 
cidedly condemned  by  his  countrymen  as  he  is  at  present.  I 
give  the  legend  f^om  this  veracious  Cistercian.  Most  of  his 
other  fitbrications  have  been  exploded,  but  this  has  given  rise 
to  a  popular  and  fashionable  idolatry,  which  still  maintains  its 
ground. 

**  The  monk  did  not  venture  to  leave  him  alone  in  that  dis- 
consolate state,  and  taking  him  apart,  besought  him  by  the 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  consent  that  they  twain  should  go 
together,  and  save  a  venerable  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  our 
Lady,  which  in  that  conveut  flourished  with  great  miracles, 
and  had  been  brought  from  the  city  of  Naiareth  by  a  Greek 
monk,  called  Cyriac,  at  such  time  as  a  herny  in  the  parts  of 
the  East  arose  against  the  use  and  veneration  of  images ;  and 
with  it  a  relic  of  the  Apostle  St  Bartholomew,  and  another  of 
St.  Bras,  which  were  kept  in  an  ivory  colTer,  for  it  would  be 
a  great  sacrilege  to  leave  them  exposed  to  the  ill-treatment  of 
barbarians,  who,  according  to  public  fame,  left  neither  temple 
uor  sacred  place  which  they  did  not  profisne,  casting  the  images 
into  the  Are,  and  dragging  them  at  their  horse*s  tails  for  a 
greater  opprobrium  to  the  baptised  people.  The  King,  seeing 
himself  thus  conjured  by  the  passion  of  our  Redeemer  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  alone  he  had  consolation  and  hope  of  remedy, 
and  considering  the  piety  of  the  thing  in  which  he  was  choten 
for  companion,  let  himself  be  overcome  by  his  entreaties ;  and 
taking  in  his  arms  the  little  image  of  our  Lady,  and  Bomano 
the  coffer  with  the  relics,  and  some  provision  for  the  Journey, 
they  struck  into  the  middle  of  Portugal,  having  their  faces 


•  Etpana Rannda,  LxUi.  p. 942. 


His  crutches,  with  her  child  of  yesteniiy 
The  mother  fled,  and  she  whose  hour  «u  osae 
Fell  by  the  road. 

Less  dreadful  than  tUs  viev 
Of  outward  suffering  which  the  day  dlsdosei 
Had  night  and  darkness  seem*d  to  Boderick^  be. 
With  all  their  dread  creations.     From  the  tteb 
He  tum*d  aside,  unable  to  endure 
This  burthen  of  the  general  woe ;  nor  vaDi« 
Nor  towers,  nor  mountain  Ihstnesses  he  wa^ 
A  firmer  hold  his  spirit  yeam*d  to  find, 
A  rock  of  surer  strength.     Unknowing  wtet 
Straight  through  the  wild  he  hasten'd  on  iQ  dn. 
And  with  unslacken*d  speed  was  traveOiii^  <dL 
When  evening  gather'd  round.  Seven  day^fttsr 
Till  night  he  traveird  thus :  the  forest  otks, 
The  fig-grove  by  the  fearful  hnsbwndmm 
Forsaken  to  the  spoiler,  and  the  vines, 
Where  fox  and  househ(4d  dog  together  oov 
Fed  on  the  vintage,  gave  him  food ;  the  \aBi 
Of  Heaven  was  on  him,  and  the  agony 
Which  wrought  within,  supplied  a  strengtb  br^r 
All  natural  force  of  man. 

Whenflied«k6ie« 
Was  come,  he  found  himself  on  Ana*s  hanks. 
Fast  by  the  Caullan  Schools.'     It  was  tb£ b?s 


alway  towards  the  west,  and  seeUag  the  coast  of  tk«^ 
because  in  those  times  it  was  a  land  more  sotitsir.  c< ' 
frequented  by  people,  where  they  thought  theVaen* 
not  reach  so  soon,  because,  as  there  were  no  oaafitn«- 
quer  in  those  parts,  there  was  no  occasion  wfakfa  (tnu 
them  thither.  Twenty^and-alzd^r*  thetwocoofis^* 
veiled  without  touching  at  any  inhabited  place,  ss^  ^' 
during  many  difllculties  in  crossing  moantalBt  ai^  •  • 
rivers,  they  had  sight  of  the  ocean  aea  on  the  sal  of  K?p~- 
being  the  day  of  the  Virgin  Martyr  St.  Cecilia;  taL»  i^' 
place  they  should  have  an  end  of  their  labour*,  t^  ^"^ ' 
comfort,  and  gave  thanks  to  God,  lor  that  be  had  a>^  -' 
from  the  hand  of  their  enemies.    The  |daoe  *^  ■ 
reached  is  in  the  C^Mlof  of  Alcoba^a,  near  to  mbeit  >' 
see  the  town  of  Pedemelra,  on  the  eastern  side  (tf  vtr 
rises,  in  the  midst  <tf  certain  sanda,  a  hiU  of  TXKks^i' 
somewhat  prolonged  from  north  to  south,  so  IoAti:.' 
proportioned  that  it  seemeth  mlraculoudy  platni ::  '^  • 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  platau  etntni  vr.- 
without  height  or  rock  to  which  it  appears  eoBOMtci^ 
forasmuch  as  the  manner  thereof  drawa  to  it  the !?«''' 
soever  beholds  this  work  of  natQt«,  the  king  sad  tbe 
desired  to  ascend  the  height  of  H,  to  see  viMtte  s  • 
afford  a  place  for  them  in  which  to  piiaa  their  lbs 
found  there  a  little  hermitage  vrith  a  holy  cmdis.  ^ 
other  signs  of  man,  save  only  a  plain  tomb,  withoai  ^- 
epitaph  to  declare  whose  It  might  be.    Tlie  sixai^' 
place,  which  ascending  to  a  notabla  height,  give  a  r' 
by  sea  and  by  land,  as  Car  as  the  eyes  can  reMrfa,«Bdt&^'' 
sight  of  the  cruclflx.  caused  in  the  mind  of  tlwks^^' 
cltement  and  so  great  consolation,  that  embnciaf  ^ 
the  cross,  he  lay  there  melting  away  in  risers  of  tein.t>' 
of  grief  for  the  kingdoms  and  dominlona  which  ^  ^ 
but  of  consolation  in  seeing  that  in  ex^kange  ti'  ^ 
Jesus  himself  had  in  this  solitary  moontain  ofikred  te^ 
him,  in  whose  company  he  resolved  to  pass  the  i^^^* 
his  life ;  and  this  he  declared  to  the  asook.  who.  tr  " 
him,  and  also  because  be  saw  that  the  place  wm  o>c* 
for  omtemplation,  approved  the  king's  resolve,  and  ■Sk*' 
with  him  some  days ;  during  which  perceiving  m^' 
venience  In  living  upon  the  summit  of  the  moosa-'i 
whence  it  was  necessary  to  descend  with  mock  labce*^ 
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Of  Tespen,  bat  no  Tcsper  bell  was  heard, 
lior  other  toond,  than  of  the  paniDg  stream. 


tbitj  would  drink,  or  leek  for  berbi  and  fhilu  for  tbetr 
food  ;  and  moreoTer  imdCTttimdfng  that  it  was  the  king's  de- 
sire to  remain  there  alone,  that  he  might  rent  himself  in  tears 
ajckd  exclamations,  wliich  be  made  oftentimes  before  the  image 
of  Gbrlat,  be  went  with  bis  consent  to  a  place  little  more  than 
a  mile  from  Che  mooatain,  which  being  on  the  one  side  smooth 
and  of  eas7  approach,  hangs  on  the  other  orer  the  sea  with  so 
huge  a  precipice  tliat  it  is  two  hundred  fiithoma  in  perpendicu- 
lar height,  fhm  the  top  of  the  rock  to  tlie  water.   There,  be- 
tween two  gr«M  rocks,  each  of  which  projects  orer  the  sea, 
baag^nc  suspended  from  the  height  in  such  a  form,  that  they 
•eem  to  threaten  destruction  to  him  who  sees  ttiem  l^om  the 
beach,  Romano  found  a  little  care,  osade  naturally  in  the  cliff, 
vtaich  be  enlarged  with  some  walls  of  loose  stone,  «iuilt  up 
with  bla  own  hands,  and  havixig  thus  made  a  sort  of  hermitage, 
be  placed  therein  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Nasareth, 
whlcb  he  had  (voo^t  from  the  Caolineaq  convent,  and  which 
being  aaaaU,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  with  the  Inttai  Jesus  in  its 
arms,  hath  in  the  countenance  a  certain  perfiMstlon,  with  a 
modeety  so  remarkable,  that  at  first  sl^t  It  presents  some- 
thing mlracnloos ;  and  having  been  known  and  ▼enerated  so 
gntd  a  number  of  years,  during  many  of  which  it  was  in  a 
place  which  did  not  protect  it  from  the  iqjuries  of  weather,  it 
hath  never  been  painted,  neither  hath  it  been  found  necessary 
to  renew  It.  The  situation  of  this  hermitage  was,  and  is  now, 
within  alf^t  of  the  mountain  where  the  king  dwelt ;  and 
tboogfa  tlie  memorials  from  whence  I  am  deriving  the  dr- 
cunstanoes  of  these  events  do  not  speeiiy  it,  it  is  to  be 
believed  that  thay  often  saw  each  other,  and  held  such  divine 
oommanioo  as  their  mode  of  life  and  the  holiness  of  the  place 
required ;  eapedaily  considering  the  great  temptations  of  the 
Devil  which  the  king  fuftred  at  the  beginning  of  his  peni- 
tenoe,  Ibr  which  the  oooasels  and  instructions  of  the  monk 
weald  be  necessary,  and  the  aid  of  his  prayers,  and  the  pre- 
aenoe  of  the  relics  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  miraculously 
caved  Um  many  times  from  various  illusions  of  the  enemy. 
And  in  these  our  days  there  are  seen  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  living  rock,  certain  human  footsteps,  and 
others  of  a  dUbrent  form,  which  the  common  people,  without 
knowing  the  person,  affirm  to  be  the  footsteps  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew and  the  Devil,  who  was  there  defeated  and  his  illusions 
ooofbonded  by  the  saint,  coming  in  aid  of  a  devout  man  who 
caUed  upon  him  in  the  ibrce  of  his  tribulation.    This  must 
have  been  the  king,  (though  the  common  people  know  it 
not,)  whom  the  saint  thus  visibly  aided,  and  he  chose  that 
Ibr  a  memorial  of  this  aid,  and  of  the  power  which  God  has 
given  him  over  the  evil  spirits,  these  marks  should  remain 
impressed  upon  the  living  rock.    And  the  ancient  name  of 
the  mountain  being  Seano,  it  was  changed  into  that  of  the 
Apostle,  and  is  called  at  present  St.  Bartholomew's ;  and  the 
hermitage  which  remains  upon  the  top  of  it  is  under  the 
invocation  of  the  same  saint  and  of  St.  Bras,  which  must  have 
arisen  fran  the  relics  of  these  two  saints  tluit  Romano 
bro«ight  with  him  and  left  with  the  king  for  his  consolation 
when  be  withdrew  with  the  image  of  Our  Lady  to  the  place 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  where  he  lived  little  more  than  a 
year ;  and  then  knowing  the  time  of  his  death,  lie  communi- 
cated it  to  the  king,  beseeching  him  that<  in  requital  for  the 
love  with  which  he  bad  accompanied  him,  he  would  remem- 
ber to  pnj  to  God  for  his  soiU,  and  would  give  his  Ixxiy  to 
the  earth,  ttom  which  it  had  sprung}  and  that  having  to 
depart  from  that  land,  he  would  leave  there  the  image  and 
the  relics,  in  such  manner  as  he  should  dispose  them  before 
he  died.    With  that  Romano  departed  to  enjoy  the  reward 
<le«erred  by  his  laboora,  leaving  the  king  with  fresh  occasion 
of  grief  for  want  of  so  good  a  companion.    Of  what  more 
passed  in  this  place,  and  of  the  temptations  and  tribulations 
which  he  endured  till  the  end  of  bis  life,  there  Is  no  authentic 
historian  nor  memorial  which  ihould  certify  them,  more  than 


Or  stork,  who  flapping  with  wide  wing  the  air. 
Sought  her  broad  nest  upon  the  silent  tower. 


some  relations  mingled  with  fabulous  tales  in  the  ancient 
Chronicle  of  King  Don  Rodrigo,  where,  among  the  truths 
which  are  taken  from  the  Moor  Basis,  there  are  many  things 
notoriously  impossllile ;  such  as  the  Journey  which  the  king 
took,  being  guided  by  a  white  cloud  till  he  came  near  Viseo ; 
and  the  penance  in  which  he  ended  his  life  there,  inclosing 
himself  alive  in  a  certain  tomb  with  a  serpent  which  he  had 
bred  for  thu  purpose.    But  as  these  are  things  difficult  to 
believe,  we  will  pass  them  over  in  silence,  leaving  to  the 
Judgement  of  the  curious  the  credit  which  an  ancient  picture 
deserves,  still  existing  near  Viseo,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, over  the  tomb  of  the  said  King  Don  Roderick,  in 
which  is  seen  a  serpent  painted  with  two  heads ;  and  in  the 
tomb  itself  which  is  of  wrought  stone,  a  round  hole,  through 
which  they  say  that  the  snake  entered.  That  which  is  certain 
of  all  this  is,  as  our  historians  relate,  that  the  king  came  to 
this  place,  and  in  the  hermitage  of  St.  Michael,  which  we 
now  see  near  Viseo,  ended  his  days  in  great  penanoe,  no  man 
knowing  the  manner  thereof ;  neither  was  there  any  other 
memorial  clearer  than  that  in  process  of  time  a  writing  was 
found  upon  a  certain  tomb  in  this  church  with  these  words : 
Hio  aBQViBsoiT  RoDaaicus  ultimcs  Rax  GoTBoauit,  *  Here 
rests  Roderick,  the  last  King  of  the  Goths.*    I  remember  to 
have  temk  these  very  words  written  in  black  upon  an  arch  of 
the  wall,  which  is  over  the  tomb  of  the  king,  although  the 
Archbishop  Don  Rodrigo,  and  they  who  follow  him,  give  a 
longer  inscription,  not  observing  that  all  which  ho  has  added 
are  his  own  curses  and  imprecations  upon  Count  Don  Julian, 
(as  Ambrosio  de  Morales  has  properly  remarked,  following 
the  Bishop  of  Salamanca  and  others,)  and  not  parts  of  the 
same  inscription,  as  they  make  them.    The  church  in  which 
is  the  tomb  of  the  king  is  at  present  very  small,  and  of  great 
antiquity,  especially  the  first  chapel.  Joined  to  which  on  either 
side  is  a  cell  of  the  same  length,  but  narrow,  and  dark  also, 
having  no  more  light  than  what  enters  through  a  little  win- 
dow opening  to  the  east.    In  one  of  these  cells  (that  which  is 
on  the  south  side)  it  is  said  that  a  certain  hermit  dwelt,  by 
whose  advice  the  king  governed  himself  in  the  course  of  his 
penance ;  and  at  this  time  his  grave  is  shown  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  chapel,  on  the  Epistle  side.    In  the  other  cell 
(which  is  on  the  north)  the  king  passed  his  life,  paying  now. 
In  thestraitness  of  that  place,  for  the  largeness  of  his  palaces, 
and  the  liberties  of  his  former  life,  whereby  he  had  offimded 
his  Creator.    And  in  the  wall  of  the  chapel  which  answers 
to  the  Gospel  side,  there  remains  a  sort  of  arch,  in  which  the 
tomb  is  seen,  wherein  are  his  bones;   and  it  is  devoutly 
visited  by  the  natives,  who  believe  that  through  his  means 
the  Lord  does  miracles  there  upon  persons  afflicted  with 
agues  and  other  like  maladies.    Under  the  said  arch,  in  the 
part  answering  to  it  in  the  inside  of  the  cell,  I  saw  painted 
on  the  wall  the  hermit  and  the  king,  with  the  serpent  with 
two  heads,  and  I  read  the  letters  which  are  given  above, 
all  defiued  by  time,  and  bearing  marks  of  great  antiquity, 
yet  so  that  they  could  distinctly  be  seen.     The  tomb  Is 
flat  and  made  of  a  single  stone,  in  which  a  man's  body  can 
scarcely  find  room.    When  I  saw  It,  It  was  open,  the  stone 
which  had  served  to  cover  it  not  being  there,  neither  the  tmnes 
of  the  king,  which  they  told  me  had  been  carried  into  Castille 
some  years  before,  but  In  what  manner  they  knew  not,  nor  by 
whose  order ;  neither  could  I  discover,  by  all  the  enquiries 
which  I  made  among  the  old  people  of  that  city,  who  had 
reason  to  be  acquainted  with  a  thing  of  so  much  importance. 
If  it  were  as  certain  as  some  of  them  affirmed  it  to  be.**  — 
Brito,  Momarekia  Lutitaniat  p.ii.  1.  7.  c.  S. 

**  The  great  venerableness  of  the  Image  of  our  Lady  of 
Nasareth  which  the  king  left  hidden  in  the  very  place  where 
Romano  in  his  lifetime  had  placed  it,  and  the  continual 
miracle  which  she  showed  formerly,  and  still  shows."  in- 
duced F.  Bernardo  de  Brtto  to  conthiue  the  history  of  this 


%^ji^  x^jii^ 


tlKS. 

iTiourin^  Merida.     One  aged  Mcxik 
|B  left  behind ;  he  would  not  lemw 


,_    _,_     aiD  ^-ov'v'B'd 


■marked  It  with  that  holy  aisn,  to  be  the  tliaMjt  ti 

miraculous  circumstance  was  Co  be 

'  j^eason  that  it  took  place  on  the  day  of  the 

jn  Cross,  seemed  as  i/  it  shoved  the  haaoor  x^ 

h  slioold  from  thence  redoirod  to  the  Lord  vkd  r». 

thereon.    Dom  Foas  seeing  himself  dditwe^ 

reat  danger,  and  knowing  Tram  whence  the  frm» 

to  him.  went  to  the  little 

ji^derotion  which  the  presence  of  the  ndrarte  < 

gare  infinite  thanks  to  Oor  Lndy,  j 

of  having  neglected  to  repair  the 

the  amends  which  Ids  posaibUity  perasfttad.    Ha 

^^fterwards  arriTed,  followhig  the  track  of  the  I 

g  Uie  marvel  which  had  oecmied,  they  | 

before  the  Image  of  Oor  Lady, 

lot  to  the  derotion  of  Dom  FVns,  who,  hsmiiij.  tte 

ad  not  been  seen,  and  that  the  dogs  had  fooe^  as 

m  in  any  part,  thoagh  one  had  been  r^ftr^aoid 

odraw  him  on,  understood  that  it  was  an  ai^fom 

il,  seeking  by  that  means  to  nuks 

;^>  4;§gt|vvni>    AH  these  considerations  enhaooed 

H^  ^^^»^^le,  and  the  obHgatlons  of  Dom  Fom 

e"'."^*  %^*f*^^l<^™®  ^y*^  made  worlunen  ooine  firom  Leyra  toA 

a4oo  •  •Ssarta^Mos,  to  make  another  hermitage,  in  which  the  L^ 

H^fovWfbatnore  Teoerated ;  and  asthey  w« 

t  Lznr 


ffli^cS  I  ^ifh  al^  found  placed  between  the  stones  of 


rMk?»i^: 


Q^;j>ry,  and  within  it  relics  of  St.  Bras.  Sc 
other  sainta,  with  a  parchment,  whcretn  a 
_  fU'^^'^^f^^W^S^^l^  "^  ***»''•  and  at  what  thne  thoae  relieU 
'•?^»l*l8*"it^l§^'  ^•Sg'?  •^^^^'^  there,  according  as 

aaMaloiPQh(3i;rm  lij;9abi|b  I  CraraiaTali chapel  was  soon  made,  after  a  _ 

^   ^Sn^ts^Ht.  over  the  very  place  where  the  Lady  had 


id^Z 


«^* 


fiSi^ 


n» 


^^(^1^  end  that  it  might  be  seen  from  all 
5^Wai^*ih  four  arches,  which  in  process  of 

.._^^  .^IC»Jtmagm^»)i^im'^pM,WS9t  dTsclt^l,  and  in  this  manner  it  remains  In 
Jai9iia^cfi!V|iHfn'(fe;N3^  i0ailE3B/afai  dSSlt'cjiSistned  in  her  place,  being  soon  kno 
1§g!^l@aWQ£8>«'^f^?t.dfl?^'lifS.  d3S/^3v1.  who  flocked  there  upon  the 


ei— < 
dUecr^ 
days.    IV 

vbltfrd  W 


L'Sr-x 


d^fftf  -v^^aliant  and  holy  king  D.  Atfooto  Hewrt^orc  hrirjf 

iMS^S-^f^^^W^i^t/i*  '•^H^ol*  «"^  ^*»om  Dora  Fuas  advised  of  what  hai  lur^ 

gf^SWdVitf»f®'.*i8*?*g8'  ^^J'-Sf^  **••  accompanied  with  the  greet  per»>«  .f  t« 

n^OJt«snQ(  «|ii|B  «3EBn«i^  with  his  son,  D.  Sancbo,  came  to  visit  the  Is^? 

(y  eTQivii^  t^SdiUif o  i  cfSti'dilSdy,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  marks  of  se  nn  i 

^>|f#^gil^k  ^V'lH  »^s|  4S|iai^.?ftlhat  which  had  taken  place :  and  with  his  eoemc 

[M^^ade  a  donation  to  the  Lady  of  a  cevtado  ^o^^str  oi 

j'e^ll^?-^  ^1^1  ^|g*,^^.  ohout.  which  was  at  that  Ume  a  wild  thw%««.  «^ 
lQiOt&t%mi&hm^B»mQAt;ipi  CsPttiie»eater  part  is  so  still,  being  well  uish  all  wiid 

TO    I   B  O   *    CO    *    O  O    *    BO        vOQO*BO*  " 

ifcaTatklethttibgai|Bt*u#oi  diaapflit9*of  giving  fruit,  and  wooM  prodoce  ^^Mwy 
_  ^«fSBlti^iS>r'«^S)g4ssnh'(Ksoi  dlSi  h|§li  and  some  wild  ptne4rees.    And  became  u 
.^,..  J(&^-^?»V8fkt«?.?iHiSI.  4mw^%^  tnith  of  all  that  I  have  said,  and  te^at*.  «  a. 
fsi»S^^aS-b^«Si^||4'^  «g-»er  the  history  of  the  Image  of  the  L«dv.  I  ^ 

^W^^^^^'i^^^H^'f^^^^'^^^^  In  the  form  to  which  I  saw  It  hi  the  B«tr^ 

^IL^iataf  6ttJ]«B0by«|Bif  iPO  4  ifcsaDraidAlcobaga,  preserving  throughout  the  Latla  mJ  tte 

1  ta  fivB*  liSioieB»  ^  dfifbrn w  of  iu  composition ;  which  is  as  folicwv :  -. 

ll'H^S^tlSSi  ^^^^U^nbmine  Patris,  nee  noo  et  cgus  prolis.  fea 


eo 


oo. 


*m 


■g.o« 


?^ 


»VJ 


i.»  e' 


[»^^i 


ds,  Incipit  carta  donationis,  neraon  «t 
Fuas  Ropinho  tenens  Porto  de  M os,  et 
,^\sque  Leirenam,  H  Turres  Vcteres. 
\m  de  Nasareth,  que  de  paoco  leospore 
mare,  obi  de  ssKulis  antiquis  iacehat,  tatae 
Wmultas,  de  tota  ilia  terra  qo«  J 
per  Aicoubat,  et  aquam 
de  isto  modo:  de  ilia  foa  de 
|\adit  per  aquas  bellas,  delnde  inter 
^ue ;  flnir  In  ipso  furaturio. 
o,  et  per  sunm  consensum  AkIo 
am  Ecdesiam  Beata  Maria  Vtrgin^ 

ut  in  saculis  perpetuls 
notom  omnibui  hontolbas. 


r»* 
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The  sacred  spot  beloved,  for  having  served 
There  from  his  childliood  up  to  ripe  old  age 


rim  Mlratof  per  pieUtem  Del  et  Beatc  Maite  quam  Tocant 
d«»  SaxarcC,  tall  tuceiu.  Cum  manerem  In  cattro  Porto  de 
Mot.  ec  iude  Tenlefaom  ad  oddendot  renatoe,  per  Melvam  et 
matam  de  Pataja*  luque  ad  mare,  supra  quam  iiiTenl  ftimam, 
ct  parram  domunculam  inter  artnistaa  et  repret.  In  qtu  erat 
una  Imaco  Virginia  Marte,  «t  veneravlmui  lUam,  et  ablvlmut 
inde;  venl  deinde  xrill  kaL  Octobrli,  drca  dictum  locum, 
cum  ma^na  olMCuratiooe  nebulc  iparia  auper  totam  terram, 
et  InTenlmaa  Tenatum,  tret  quern  ful  in  meo  equo,  utque 
renirem  ad  etbarrondadelro  supra  mare,  quod  cadit  ajuso 
•in*  inensara  bomlnis  et  pavct  tIsus  si  cemit  fumam  caden- 
tcnn  ad  aquas.  Pari  ego  miser  peccator.  et  Tenit  ad  remem- 
brancain  de  imagine  Ibl  posita,  et  magna  voce  dlxl.  Sancta 
Mabia  tal.  Benedicta  sit  ilia  in  mulieribus.  quia  meum 
njumn  aicut  si  esset  lapis  fedt  stare,  pedlbus  fixls  in  laplde, 
et  erac  Jam  rasatus  extra  terram  in  punta  de  saxo  super 
mare.  Descend!  de  aquo,  et  veni  ad  locum  ubi  erat  imago, 
eC  ploravl  et  gratias  Ceci,  et  renerunt  monteiros  et  Tiderunt, 
et  laudavcrant  Deum  et  Beatam  Marlam.  Misi  homines  per 
X>eirc7nam  ct  Porto  de  Uos,  et  per  loca  Ticina,  ut  renirent 
Alranires.  et  facerent  eodesiam  bono  opere  operatam  de  for- 
nice  et  lapide,  et  Jam  laudetur  Deus  flnita  est.  Nos  Tero  noo 
sriebaroos  ande  esset,  et  unde  venlsset  Ista  imago;  sed  ecce 
rum  deatraebator  altare  per  Alvanlres,  Inrenta  est  arcula  de 
rbore  aDtiqoo,  et  In  lUa  ono  euToltorio,  In  quo  erant  ossa  all- 
quorum  sanctonam,  ct  cartula  cum  bac  inscrlptione :  Hie  sunt 
reliquiae  Sanctorum  Blasli  ct  Bartholomd  ApostoU,  quas 
dctulH  a  Ifonasterio  Caulinlana  Romanus  monacbus,  slmul 
cum  veoenU>lli  Imaglna  Virginia  Marte  de  Naaaretb,  qua 
dim  in  Naaaretb  CivltateGalUlcaroultismiraculisclaruerat, 
t^  lod«  aspoctata  per  Gnecum  monachum  nomine  Cjrriacuro, 
Gotbomm  Ragum  tempore,  in  pradicto  monasterio  per  mul- 
tum  temporis  manserat,  quo  usque  Hlspania  a  Mauris  debeU 
Lata.  et  Rex  Rodericos  superatus  In  prelio,  solus,  lacrTmabills, 
abjectoa,  et  pene  defldens  penrenit  ad  prsefatum  monasterium 
CauHnUna,  iblqoe  a  pradicto  Romano  poroltentlse  et  Eucha- 
risti*  Sacramentis  susocptia,  parlter  cum  lllo,  cum  imagine, 
et  rrliquiis  ad  Seanum  montem  penrenerunt  10  kal.  Decemb. 
in  qiM>  rex  solus  per  annum  integrum  permanslt,  in  Ecdesia 
ibi  inventacum  Cbrlsti  cmddxi  Imagine,  et  ignoto  sepulchro. 
Romaoua  Tero  cum  hac  sacra  Vlrglnls  efflgie  inter  duo  Ista 
•axa.  usque  ad  extremvm  ritss  permanslt ;  et  ne  ftiturls  tern- 
p-vriboa  aliqoem  Ignorantla  teneat,  bac  cum  reliquiis  sacrls 
in  hac  extrema  ort>U  parte  recondlmus.  Deus  ista  omnia  a 
\taurorum  maaibos  serret.  Amen.  De  his  lectis  et  a  Prea- 
tijrtrrla  apertla  satis  moltum  sumua  garisi,  quia  nomen  dc 
•  kDctia  retiquila,  et  de  Vlrglne  sdvimus,  et  ut  memorcntur 
(K-r  semper  In  Ista  serie  testamenti  scrlbere  feclraus.  Do 
ijcltur  prsedictam  lisercdltatem  pro  reparatlone  prerata  Bc- 
<-  le«ia  com  pascals,  et  aquis,  de  monte  In  fonte,  Ingressibus 
«-t  regressibtts,  quantum  a  prestltum  bomlnis  est,  et  lllam  in 
vnelhiorato  foro  aiiquia  potiest  habere  per  se.  Ne  Igitur  all- 
quia  homo  de  noctris  rel  de  estraneis  hoc  fisctum  nostrum  ad 
irrumpendom  veniat,  quod  si  tentarerlc  peche  ad  dominum 
ifrra  trccentoa  marabitinoB,  et  carta  nlhilominus  in  suo  ro- 
txire  pemiaaeat,  ct  lasuper  sedeat  excommunlcatus  et  cum 
Jiida  prodltore  poenas  luat  damnatonim.  Facta  series  testa- 
m<^ti  ri  Idua  Decemb.  era  M.CLXX,  Alfonsus  Portugalia 
U^t.  confirm.  Sandua  Rex  oonflrm.  Regina  Dona  Tarasia 
4-'>ifirm.  Petms  Femandei  regis  Sancli  dapifer  confirm. 
M«<a«ndus  Gonsalul  cjusdem  signifer  confirm.  Donus  Jo- 
ir.itt^  Femandes  curia  regis  maiordomus  confirm.  Donus 
Jullanus  Cancellarius  regis  confirm.  Martlnus  Gonsalul 
Fretor  Collmbria  confirm.  Petrus  Omaris  Capellanus  regis 
o  infirm.  Meoendus  Abbas  confirm.  Tbeotonlus  conf.  Fer- 
nAndua  Nonis,  testis.  Bgeas  Nunis,  testis.  Dn  Telo,  testis. 
Vt-tnit  Nunia,  testia  Fcmandua  Vermnndl,  testis.  Lud- 
aniu  Pnesbyter  notavit.'* 
**  This  deed,  which  establishes  all  the  principal  facts  that  I 


God's  holy  altar,  it  became  him  now, 
He  thought,  before  that  altar  to  await 


ba?e  related,  did  not  take  eflbct,  because  the  lands  of  which 
it  disposed  were  already  part  of  the  Coutaa  of  Alcoba^a,  which 
King  Don  Alfonso  bad  given  some  years  before  to  our  father 
St.  Bernard ;  and  Dom  Fuas  compensated  for  them  with  cer. 
tain  propertiea  near  Pombal.  as  is  proved  by  another  writing 
annexed  to  the  former,  but  which  I  forbear  to  Insert,  as  ap- 
pertaining little  to  the  thread  of  my  history :  and  resuming 
the  course  thereof,  you  roust  know,  that  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  of  Nazareth  remained  in  the  chapel  which  Dom 
Fuas  made  for  it,  till  the  year  of  Christ  1377.  in  the  which 
King  Dom  Fernando  of  Portugal  founded  for  it  the  house  in 
which  it  now  is.  baring  been  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Queen 
Dona  Lianor,  wife  of  King  Dom  Joam  II.,  and  surrounded 
with  porticoes  by  King  Dom  Manoel.  And  now  in  our  times 
a  chapel  (Capela  mor)  of  good  fabric  has  been  built,  with 
voluntary  contributions,  and  the  rents  of  the  brotherhood ; 
and  in  the  old  hermitage  founded  by  Dom  Fuas  I.,  with  the 
help  of  some  devout  persons,  had  another  chapel  opened 
under  ground.  In  order  to  discover  the  very  rock  and  cavern 
in  which  the  Holy  Image  bad  been  bidden  so  great  a  number 
of  years ;  there  is  a  descent  to  it  by  dght  or  ten  steps,  and  a 
notable  consolation  It  Is  to  those  who  consider  the  great  anti- 
quity of  that  sanctuary.  And  for  that  the  memory  of  things 
so  remarkable  ought  not  to  be  lost,  I  composed  an  inscription 
briefly  recounting  the  whole :  and  Dr.  Ruy  Louren^o.  who 
was  then  Provedor  of  the  Comarca  of  Leyria,  and  visitor  of 
the  aaid  churcli  for  the  king,  ordered  It  to  be  engraven  in 
marble.    It  is  as  follows :  ~ 

*'  *  Sacra  Virginia  Maria  vcneranda  Imago,  a  Monasterio 
Caulinlana  prope  Emeritam.  quo  Gothonim  tempore,  a 
Naaareth  translata,  miracuila  claruerat,  in  geoerali  Hispania 
clade,  Ann.  Dni.  DCCXIIII.  a  Romano  roonacho,  comite,  ut 
fertur,  Roderico  Rege,  ad  banc  extremam  orbis  partem  ad- 
ducitur,  in  qua  dum  unus  moritur,  alter  proflcisdtur,  per 
CCCCLXIX.  annos  Inter  duo  bac  prarupta  saxa  sub  panro 
delituit  tugurio:  dciode  a  Fua  Ropinio,  Portus  Moiarum 
duoe,  anno  Domini  MCLXXXII,  (ut  Ipse  in  donatione 
testatur,)  inventa,  dum  incaute  agit^o  equo  Aigacem,  fic- 
tumque  forte,  insequitur  cervum,  ad  ultlmumque  immanis 
bifjus  priNlpitii  cuneum.  Jam  jam  ruiturus  accedit,  nomine 
Vlrglnls  invocato.  a  rulna,  et  mortis  faucibus  ereptus.  hoc  el 
prius  dedicat  sacellum;  tandem  a  Ferdiuaudo  Portugalia 
Rege,  ad  roajus  aliud  templum.  quod  ipse  a  fundamentis 
erexerat  transfertur.  Ann.  Domini  MCCCLXX VII.  Virgin! 
et  perpetuitati,  D.D.F.B.D.B.  ex  voto.* 

**  From  these  things,  taken  as  faithfully  as  I  possibly  could 
from  the  deed  of  gift  and  (k-om  history,  we  see  clearly  the 
great  antiquity  of  this  sancttuu?,  since  it  is  893  years  since 
the  image  of  the  Lady  waa  brought  to  the  place  where  it 
now  is ;  and  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact  year  in 
which  it  waa  brought  from  Nasareth,  It  is  certain  at  leaat 
that  It  was  before  King  Recaredo,  who  began  tn  reign  In  the 
year  of  Christ  586 ;  so  that  it  is  10*il  years,  a  little  more  or 
less,  since  It  came  to  Spain ;  and  as  it  came  then,  as  one  well 
known,  and  celebrated  for  miracles  In  the  paru  of  the  East, 
It  may  well  be  understood  that  this  Is  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  andent  Images,  and  nearest  to  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
that  the  world  at  present  poasessca.**— A'tto  Mouarekin 
Luiitama^  p.  S.  I.  vli.  c.  4. 

This  legend  cannot  have  been  invented  before  Emanuel's 
reign,  for  Duarte  Galavam  says  nothing  of  It  in  his  Chronicle 
of  Affonso  Henriques,  though  he  rdatea  the  exploits  and  death 
of  D.  Fuas  Rouplnha  I  believe  there  Is  no  earlier  authority 
for  it  than  Bernardo  de  Brilo  himself.  It  Is  one  of  many 
articles  of  the  same  kind  fh>m  the  great  manufactory  of  Alco- 
ba^a,  and  Is  at  this  day  aa  firmly  believed  by  the  people  of 
Portugal  as  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  How  Indeed 
should  they  fail  to  believe  It  ?  I  have  a  print.  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  popular  devotional  prints  In  Portugal,  which  represents 
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The  merciless  miBbelleren,  and  lay  down 

His  life,  a  willing  martyr.     So  he  staid 

When  all  were  gone,  and  duly  fed  the  lamps. 

And  kept  devotedly  the  altar  drest. 

And  duly  offiei'd  up  the  sacrifice. 

Four  days  and  nights  he  thus  had  passM  alone. 

In  such  high  mood  of  saintly  fortitude. 

That  hope  of  Heaven  became  a  heavenly  joy ; 

And  now  at  evening  to  the  gate  he  went 

If  he  might  spy  the  Moors, . .  for  it  seem'd  long 

To  tarry  for  his  crown. 

Before  the  Cross 
Roderick  had  thrown  himself;  his  body  raised. 
Half  kneeling,  half  at  length  he  lay;  his  arms 
Embraced  its  foot,  and  from  his  lifted  face 
Tears  streaming  down  bedew*d  the  senseless  stone. 
He  had  not  wept  till  now,  and  at  the  gush 
Of  these  first  tears,  it  seem'd  as  if  his  heart, 
From  a  long  winter's  icy  thrall  let  loose. 
Had  open*d  to  the  genitd  influences 
Of  Heaven.     In  attitude,  but  not  in  act 
Of  prayer  he  lay ;  an  agony  of  tears 
Was  all  his  soul  could  ofl'er.     When  the  Monk 
Beheld  him  suffering  thus,  he  raised  him  up. 
And  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  in ; 
And  there  before  the  altar,  in  the  name 

the  miracle.  The  diabolical  stag  ii  flying  down  the  precipice, 
and  looking  back  with  a  wicked  tarn  of  the  bead,  in  bopea  of 
■eelng  Dom  Fuas  follow  him ;  Che  hone  la  rearing  up  with  hit 
bind  feet  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  the  knight  has 
dropt  his  hunting-spear,  his  cocked  hat  Is  Calling  behind  him, 
and  an  exclamation  to  the  Virgin  is  coming  out  of  his  mouth. 
The  Virgin  with  a  crown  upon  her  head,  and  the  Babe  with  a 
crown  upon  his,  at  her  breast,  appear  in  the  sky  amidst  clouds 
of  glory.  **  K.  S.  de  Nazar6,"  is  written  above  this  precious 
print,  and  this  more  precious  information  below  it,  —  **  O. 
Emo.  Snr.  Cardeal  Patrlarcha  concede  60  dias  de  Indulge,  a 
qm.  resar  huma  have  Ma.  dlante  desta  Image.*'— (His  Eml- 
nency  the  Cardinal  Patriarch  grants  fifty  days  indulgence  to 
whosoeTer  shall  say  an  Ave-Marla  before  this  Image.)  The 
print  is  included,  and  plenty  of  Ave-MarUs  are  said  before  It 
in  fidl  faith,  for  this  **  Nossa  Senhora  de  Nasar6  "  is  in  high 
vogue.  Before  the  French  Invasion,  this  famous  Image  used 
annually  to  be  escorted  by  the  Court  to  Cape  Bsplchel.  In 
1796 1  happened  to  be  upon  the  Tagus  at  the  time  of  her  em^ 
barkatlon  at  Belem.  She  was  carried  In  a  sort  of  sedan- 
chair,  of  which  the  fashion  resembled  that  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  coach ;  a  processional  gun-boat  preceded  the  Image 
and  the  Court,  and  I  was  literally  caught  In  a  shower  of 
rockets,  if  any  of  which  had  fallen  upon  the  heretical  heads 
of  me  and  my  companion,  it  would  not  improbably  have  been 
considered  as  a  new  miracle,  wrought  by  the  wonder-working 
Senhora. 

In  July,  180B,  the  Frendi,  under  General  Thomidres, 
robbed  this  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Naaareth ;  their  booty.  In 
Jewels  and  plate,  was  estimated  at  mora  than  200,000  cruiados. 
Jose  Accursio  das  Neves,  the  Portuguese  historian  of  those 
disutrous  times,  expresses  his  surprise  that  no  means  should 
have  been  taken  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  these  treasures, 
for  securing  them  in  time.  Care,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  taken  of  the  Great  Diana  of  the  Temple,  for  though  it 
is  stated  that  they  destroyed  or  injured  several  images,  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  insult  or  damage  having  been  offered 
to  this.  They  sacked  the  town  and  set  flra  to  It,  but  It 
escaped  with  the  lou  of  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  houses ; 
the  suburb  or  village,  on  the  beach,  was  less  fortunate:  then 
only  four  houses  of  mora  than  800  remained  unconsumcd, 
and  all  the  boats  and  flshing-nets  were  destroyed.  ~~  IliMtoHa 
da  Invaaam,  ^.,  t.  iv.  p.  85. 


Of  Him  whose  Ueediiig  image  there 
Spake  comfort,  and  adjured  him  in  that 
There  to  lay  down  the  burthen  of  his 
Lo !  said  Romano,  I  am  waiting  here 
The  coming  of  the  Moors,  that  from  their  faaads 
My  spirit  may  receive  the  purple  robe 
Of  martyrdom,  and  rise  to  claim  its  crovn. 
That  God  who  wHleth  not  the  stnnct's  deaib 
Hath  led  thee  hither.     Threesc3ore  yean  and  fi««» 
Even  from  the  hour  when  I,  a  five-years*  chOd, 
£nter*d  the  schools,  have  I  conttnned  hcrv 
And  served  the  altar:  not  in  all  thaw  yean 
Hath  such  a  contrite  and  a  broken  hart 
Appear'd  before  me.     O  my  brother.  Heaven 
Hath  sent  thee  for  thy  comfort,  and  for  mine. 
That  my  last  earthly  act  may  reconcile 
A  sinner  to  his  Ood. 

Then  Roderick  knelt 
Before  the  holy  man,  and  strove  to  apeak. 
Thou  seest,  he  cried, . .  thou  seest,. .  but 
And  suffocating  thoughts  Rprnss*d  the 
And  shudderings  like  an  ague  fit,  from  bead 
To  foot  convulsed  him ;  till  at  length,  sahdainf 
His  nature  to  the  effort,  he  ezdaim'd. 
Spreading  his  hands  and  lifting  up  bis  ^^  > 
As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 


wfalcfcte 


1  My  fHend  Walter  Scott's  Vmem  if 
piles  a  singular  contrast  to  the  pletara 
in  this  passage.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
if  the  contrast  had  been  intentional,  it  oooU 
mora  complete. 


«*  But,  far  within.  Toledo's  Pralate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearfU  wonder  to  ibe  King ; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitAil  lustra  sent. 

So  long  that  sad  coofessloo  wttaeestag: 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hiddes  tliteg. 

Such  as  ara  lothly  utter'd  to  the  air. 
When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the 

And  Guilt  his  secret  burthen  caBDOK  bear. 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  reapiie  fi 


**  Full  on  the  Pralate*s  face,  and  silver  hair. 

The  stream  of  fkiling  light  was  fe«bly  rotl'd 
But  Roderick's  visage,  though  hU  head 

Was  shadow'd  by  hU  hand  and  mantle's 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  slna  be  told. 

Proud  Alarlc's  descendant  could  not  brook. 
That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  beitokL 

Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow, 


a  waiifcw's  toii 


This  part  of  the  story  is  thus  nakedly 
da  Sylva  Mascarenhas,  in  a  long  namClw 
title,  A  dutrmifmrn  de  Etpmmkm 
me*ma» 

"  Achouse  o  pobra  Rcy  em  CauUaiaaa 
Mosteiro  Junto  ao  rio  Cuadiana 


'  Bram  os  f^adaa  fiigldos  do  Uosteiro 
Com  rcceos  dos  Barbanis  ■wlvadoa. 

De  bru^oi  esteve  d  Rcy  hum  dia  tnfeetaw 
Na  Igraja,  chorando  sens  pecritna  i 

Hum  Monge  veo  alU  por  derradciro 
A  conheccr  quem  era.  ouvtnilo  oa 

Que  o  diifv^ado  Rey  aea  area  da' 

Este  Honge  Romano  se  chamav^ 
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A  human  eye  upon  his  shame, . .  Thou  seest 

Boderick  the  Ooth  I  That  name  would  have  sufficed 

To  tell  its  whole  'Abhorred  history: 

He  not  the  less  pursued, . .  the  ravisher. 

The  cause  of  all  this  ruin  !  Having  said, 

la  the  same  posture  motionless  he  knelt. 

Arms  straighten'd  down,  and  hands  outspread,  and 

eyes 
Raised  to  the  Monk,  Uke  one  who  from  his  voice 
Awaited  life  or  death. 

All  night  the  old  man 
Pray*d  with  his  penitent,  and  minister*d 
Unto  the  wounded  soul,  till  he  infused 
A  healing  hope  of  mercy  that  allay'd 
Its  heat  of  anguish.     But  Romano  saw 
What  strong  temptations  of  despair  beset, 
And  how  he  needed  In  this  second  birth. 
Even  like  a  yearling  child,  a  fosterer's  care. 
Father  in  Heaven,  he  cried,  thy  will  be  done  I 
Surely  I  hoped  that  I  this  day  should  sing 
Hosannahs  at  thy  throne ;  but  thou  hast  yet 
Work  for  thy  servant  here.     He  girt  his  loins. 
And  fVom  her  altar  took  with  reverent  hands  * 
Our  Lady*s  Image  down :  In  this,  quoth  he. 
We  have  our  guide  and  guard  and  comforter. 
The  best  provision  for  our  perilous  way. 
Fear  not  but  we  shall  find  a  resting-place. 
The  Almighty's  hand  is  on  us. 

They  went  forth. 
They  cnm*d  the  stream,  and  when  Romano  tum*d 
For  his  last  look  toward  the  Caulian  towers. 
Far  off  the  Moorish  standards  in  the  light 
Of  mom  were  glittering,  where  the  miscreant  host 
Toward  the  Lusitanian  capital 
To  lay  their  si^e  advanced ;  the  eastern  breexe 
Bore  to  the  fearful  travellers  far  away 
The  sound  of  horn  and  tambour  o'er  the  plain. 
All  day  they  hasten'd,  and  when  evening  fell 
Sped  toward  the  setting  sun,  as  if  its  Hoe 
Of  glory  came  from  Heaven  to  point  their  course. 
But  feeble  were  the  feet  of  that  old  man 
For  such  a  weary  length  of  way ;  and  now 
Being  pass'd  the  danger  (for  in  Merida 
Sacaru  long  in  resolute  defence 
Withstood  the  tide  of  war,)  with  easier  pace 
The  wanderers  joumey'd  on ;  till  having  cross'd 
Rich  Tagus,  and  the  rapid  Zesere, 
They  from  Albardos'  hoary  height  beheld 
Pine-forest,  fruitfol  vale,  and  that  fair  lake 
Where  Alcoa,  mingled  there  with  Baza's  stream. 
Bests  on  Its  passage  to  the  western  sea. 
That  sea  the  aim  and  boundary  of  their  toll. 


**  Perguntoalhe  qucni  era,  e  doode  rlnba. 

For  Ter  no  pobr«  truje  gram  portento; 
H  ilry  lh«  respondeo  como  conrli^a 

Scm  declanr  ten  poato,  oo  leu  Intento ; 
Pedtulhe  confifum,  e  o  Monge  aainba 

Lha  eoncedeo  e  o  SanCo  Sacramento 
Era  for^a  que  el  Rej  na  conflsaam 

Lhe  dedarasae  o  potto  e  a  tencam. 

*'  Como  eoteodeo  o  bom  Religloco 

Que  aqaelle  era  mu  Rey  que  por  estranhas 
Terras  andara  roto  e  lacrirooao, 
HU  ays  tirou  das  intimaa  entranhas : 


The  fourth  week  of  their  painftil  pilgrimage  i 
Was  full,  when  they  arrived  where  from  the  land 
A  rocky  hill,  rising  with  steep  ascent, 
O'erhung  the  glittering  beach ;  there  on  the  top 
A  little  lowly  hermitage  they  found. 
And  a  rude  Cross,  and  at  its  foot  a  grave, 
Bearing  no  name,  nor  other  monument. 
Where  better  could  they  rest  than  here,  where  faitli 
And  secret  penitence  and  happiest  death 
Had  bless'd  the  spot,  and  brought  good  Angels  down, 
And  open'd  as  it  were  a  way  to  Heaven  ? 
Behind  them  was  the  desert,  offering  fruit 
And  water  for  their  need :  on  either  side 
The  white  sand  sparkling  to  the  sun ;  in  fh>nt. 
Great  Ocean  with  its  everlasting  voice. 
As  in  perpetual  jubilee  prodaim'd 
The  wonders  of  the  Almighty,  filling  thus 
The  pauses  of  their  fervent  orisons. 
Where  better  could  the  wanderers  rest  than  here? 


U. 
RODERICK  IN  SOLITUDE 

Twelve  months  they  scdoum'd  in  their  solitude. 
And  then  beneath  the  burthen  of  eld  age 
Romano  sunk.     No  brethren  were  there  here 
To  spread  the  sackcloth,  and  with  ashes  strew 
That  penitential  bed,  and  gather  round 
To  sing  his  requiem,  and  with  prayer  and  psalm 
Assist  him  in  his  hour  of  agony. 
He  lay  on  the  bare  earth,  which  long  had  been 
His  only  couch ;  beside  him  Roderick  knelt, 
Moisten'd  Arom  time  to  time  his  blacken'd  lips, 
Received  a  blessing  with  his  latest  breath. 
Then  closed  his  eyes,  and  by  the  nameless  grave 
Of  the  fore-tenant  of  that  holy  place 
Conslgn'd  him  earth  to  earth. 

Two  graves  are  here. 
And  Roderick  transverse  at  their  feet  began 
To  break  the  third.    In  all  his  intervals 
Of  prayer,  save  only  when  he  searched  the  woods 
And  flU'd  the  water-cruise,  he  labour'd  there ; 
And  when  the  work  was  done  and  he  had  laid 
Himself  at  length  within  its  narrow  sides 
And  measured  it,  he  shook  his  head  to  think 
There  was  no  other  business  now  for  him. 
Poor  wretch,  thy  bed  Is  ready,  he  exclalm'd. 
And  would  that  night  were  come  ! . .  It  was  a  task. 
All  gloomy  as  it  was,  which  had  beguiled 
The  sense  of  solitude ;  but  now  he  felt 
The  burthen  of  the  solitary  hours ; 


Lan<pouselhe  aos  pes,  e  com  piedoso 
Affecto  o  Induxiu  e  varlas  manhas, 
O  quls«sse  tambem  levar  consigo 
For  socio  no  dMterro  e  no  perigo."  —  P.  278. 


"  DIas  Ttnte  e  sete  na  passagrm 

Oastaram,  desTiaodoise  do  humano 
Trato,  e  maos  racontros  que  este  mundo 
Tras  sempre  a  qnem  busca  o  bem  proftmdo.** 

Destruifom  de  EspankOt  p.  S79. 
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The  silence  of  that  lonely  hermit'ige 
tiay  on  him  like  a  spell ;  and  at  the  voice 
Of  his  own  prayers,  he  started  half  aghast 
Then  too  as  on  Romano*s  grave  he  sate 
And  pored  upon  his  own,  a  natural  thought 
Arose  within  him, . .  well  might  he  have  spared 
That  useless  toil ;  the  sepulchre  would  be 
No  hiding  place  for  him ;  no  Christian  hands 
Were  here  who  should  compose  his  decent  corpse 
And  cover  it  with  earth.    There  be  might  drag 
His  wretched  body  at  its  passing  hour. 
But  there  the  Sea-Blrds  of  her  heritage 
Would  rob  the  worm,  or  peradventure  seixe. 
Ere  death  had  done  Its  work,  their  helpless  prey. 
Even  now  they  did  not  fear  him :  when  he  walk*d 
Beside  them  on  the  beach,  regardlessly 
They  saw  his  coming ;  and  their  whirring  wings 
Upon  the  height  had  sometimes  fimn*d  his  cheek. 
As  if,  being  thus  alone,  humanity 
Had  lost  its  rank,  and  the  prerogative 
Of  man  were  done  away. 

For  his  lost  crown 
And  sceptre  never  had  he  felt  a  thought 
Of  pain ;  repentance  had  no  pangs  to  spare 
For  trifles  such  as  these, . .  the  loss  of  these 
Was  a  cheap  penalty; . .  that  he  had  ftllen 
Down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  wretchedness. 
His  hope  and  ccmsolation.    But  to  lose 
His  human  station  In  the  scale  of  things,  • . 
To  see  brute  nature  acorn  him,  and  renounce 
Its  homage  to  the  human  form  divine ; . . 
Had  then  Almighty  vengeance  thus  reveal'd 
Bis  punishment,  and  wis  he  fallen  indeed 
Below  fidlen  man,  below  redemption's  reach, . . 
Made  lower  than  the  beasts,  and  like  the  beasts 
To  perish ! . .  Such  temptations  troubled  him 
By  day,  and  in  the  visions  of  the  night ; 
And  even  in  sleep  he  struggled  with  the  thought, 
And  waking  with  the  effort  of  his  prayers 
The  dream  assaU'd  him  stiU. 

A  wilder  form 
Sometimes  his  poignant  penitence  assumed. 
Starting  with  force  revived  fh)m  intervals 
Of  calmer  passion,  or  exhausted  rest ; 
When  floating  back  upon  the  tide  of  thought 
Remembrance  to  a  self-excusing  strain 
Beguiled  him,  and  recall*d  in  long  array 
The  sorrows  and  the  secret  impulses 
Which  to  the  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  guilt 
Led  their  unwary  victim.     The  evil  hour 
Retum'd  upon  him,  when  reluctantly 
Tielding  to  worldly  counsel  his  assent. 
In  wedlock  to  an  ill-assorted  mate 
He  gave  his  cold  unwilling  hand :  then  came 
The  disappointment  of  the  barren  bed. 
The  hope  deceived,  the  soul  dissatisfied. 
Home  without  love,  and  privacy  fh>m  which 
Delight  was  banlsh'd  first,  and  peace  too  soon 
Departed.    Was  it  strange  that  when  he  met 
A  heart  attuned, . .  a  spirit  like  his  own. 
Of  lofty  pitch,  yet  in  affection  mild. 
And  tender  as  a  youthfiil  mother's  Joy, . . 
Oh  was  it  strange  if  at  such  sympathy 

*  Egypt  hot  been,  from  the  earliest  agei,  the  theatre  of  the 
roost  abject  and  absurd  tuperttitloni,  and  rerj  little  benefit 


The  feelings  which  within  his  braut  repeOM 
And  cfaill'd  had  shrunk,  should  open  forth  like 
After  cold  winds  of  ni^t,  when  gentle  gales 
Bestore  the  genial  sun  ?    If  all  were  known. 
Would  it  indeed  be  not  to  be  forgiven? . . 
(Thus  would  he  lay  the  unction  to  his  soul,) 
If  all  were  truly  known,  as  Heaven  knows  ad. 
Heaven  that  Is  merciful  as  well  as  just, . . 
A  passion  slow  and  mutual  in  its  grewth. 
Pure  as  fi^temal  love,  long  self-cofioeaI*dC 
And  when  oonfess'd  in  sllenoe,  long  controird ; 
Treacherous  occasion,  human  fndlty.  fear 
Of  endless  separation,  worse  than  deatl!, . . 
The  purpose  and  the  hope  with  which  the  Fknd 
Tempted,  deceived,  and  madden'd  hfan  s . . 
As  at  a  new  temptation  would  he  start. 
Shuddering  beneath  the  intolerable 
And  clench  in  agony  his  matted  hair ; 
While  in  his  soul  the  perilous  thought 
How  easy  'twere  to  plunge  where  yooder 
Invited  him  to  rest 

Oh  for  a  voioe 
Of  comfort, . .  for  a  ray  of  hope  from  Heaven  I 
A  hand  that  fh>m  these  bOlows  of  despair 
May  reach  and  snatch  him  ere  he  tink  eiigiilpb*d  * 
At  length,  as  life  when  it  hath  hdn  kng  ttane 
Oppress'd  beneath  some  grievous  malady. 
Seems  to  rouse  up  with  re-coHected  strcaigtii. 
And  the  sick  man  doth  feel  within  hinsaelf 
A  second  spring;  so  Roderick's  better  mind 
Arose  to  save  hint.    Lo  I  the  western  sun 
Flames  o'er  the  broad  Atlantic ;  on  the  vers* 
Of  glowing  ocean  rests ;  retiring  then 
Draws  with  it  all  its  rays,  and  sudden  nigfat 
Fills  the  whole  cope  of  heaven.     The  penitcst 
Knelt  by  Bomano's  grave,  and  lUUng  prone, 
Clasp'd  with  extended  arms  the  funeral  moold. 
Father  I  he  cried ;  Companion  t  only  Metid. 
When  all  beside  was  lost !  thou  too  art  gone. 
And  the  poor  sinner  whom  from  ntter  death 
Thy  providential  hand  preserved,  once  mora 
Totters  upon  the  gulph.     I  am  too  weak 
For  solitude, . .  too  vile  a  wretch  to  bear 
This  everlasting  commune  with  myself. 
The  Tempter  hath  assail'd  me ;  my  own  heart 
Is  leagued  with  him ;  Despair  hath  laSd  the 
To  take  my  soul,  and  Memory  Uke  a  ghost. 
Haunts  me,  and  drives  me  to  the  toils.     O 
While  I  was  blest  with  thee,  the  henntt^e 
Was  my  sure  haven !    liook  upon  me  still. 
For  from  thy  heavenly  mansion  thou  canst 
The  suppliant ;  look  upon  thy  child  In  Chrktt. 
Is  there  no  other  way  for  penitence  ? 
I  ask  not  martyrdom ;  for  what  am  I 
That  I  should  pray  for  triumphs,  the  fit  meed 
Of  a  long  life  of  holy  works  like  thine ; 
Or  how  should  I  presumptuously  aspire 
To  wear  the  heavenly  crown  re^gn'd  by  thees. 
For  my  poor  sinfhl  sake  ?    Oh  point  me 
Some  htunblest,  palnftilest,  severest  path, . 
Some  new  austerity,  unheard  of  yet 
In  Syrian  fields  of  gbry,  or  the  sands 
Of  holiest  E^gypt*    Let  me  bind  my  brow 


was  produced  by  a  oonTcrsioo  whidi 
and  monkies  for  mooka  and  i 
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With  thorns,  and  bBicfbot  leek  Jenualcm, 
Tracking  the  way  with  blood ;  there  day  by  day 
Infik^  upon  thia  guilty  flesh  the  soourge, 
Drink  yinegar  and  gall,  and  for  my  bed 
Hang  with  extended  llmbe  upon  the  CroSy 
A  nightly  crucifixion  \ , .  any  thing 
or  action,  difllculty,  bodily  pain, 
labour,  and  outward  snfliering, . .  any  thing 
But  stlllneM  and  this  dicadfhl  solitude  I 
Romano  I  Father !  let  me  hear  thy  voice 
In  dreams,  O  sainted  Soul  I  or  from  the  grave 
Speak  to  thy  penitent ;  even  firom  the  grave 
Thine  were  a  voice  of  comfort 

Thus  he  cried. 
Easing  the  prssBnre  of  his  burthen*d  heart 
With  passionate  prayer;    thus  pour'd  his  spirit 

forth. 
Till  with  the  long  impetuous  effort  spent, 
Hi»  spirit  fldl'd,  and  laying  on  the  grave 
His  weary  head  as  on  a  pillow,  sleep 


DMtcry  is  nid  to  have  been  ettabUshad  in  that  coantrj  bj 
St.  Anthony  the  Great,  towardi  the  dote  of  the  third  oen- 
tiuy.  •*  He  who  rceto  in  solitude,"  said  the  Mint,  **  is  saved 
from  three  conflicts, — from  the  war  of  hearing,  and  of 
speech,  and  of  sight;  and  he  has  only  to  maintain  the 
struggle  against  hia  own  heart."  (/fc/a  Sanctorum,  t  U. 
p.  143.)  Indolence  was  not  the  only  virtue  which  he 
and  his  dlsdples  Introduced  Into  the  catalogue  of  Christian 
perfectiow.  S.  Buftaxla  entered  a  convent  consisUng  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty  nuns,  not  one  of  whom  bad  ever  washed 
her  feet ;  the  very  mentkm  of  the  bath  was  an  abomination 
to  them —  ( Acta  Swmetormm,  Marek  13. )  St  Macarius  had 
renounced  moit  of  the  dcceodet  of  life;  but  he  returned 
one  day  to  hte  convent,  humbled  and  mortified,  exclaiming, 
"  I  am  fkot  yet  a  monk,  hot  I  have  seen  monks  I "  for  he  had 
met  two  of  these  wretches  stark  naked.  —  {Acta  Samctormm, 
I.  p.  107-) 

The  principles  which  these  mad  men  established  were,  that 
every  isdolgence  Is  staiftd ;  that  whatever  Is  gratifying  to  the 
body,  must  be  iiduriotts  to  the  soul )  that  in  proportion  as 
man  Inflicts  torments  upon  himself,  he  pleases  his  Creator ; 
that  the  tics  of  natural  afl^ctton  wean  the  heart  from  God ; 
and  that  every  social  doty  must  be  ahandooed  by  him  who 
would  be  perfect.  The  doctrine  of  two  prindpies  has  never 
produced  such  inractical  evils  in  any  other  system  as  In  the 
Romi»h.  Manes,  indeed,  attributes  all  evil  to  the  equal 
power  of  the  Evil  Principle,  (that  power  being  only  for  a 
time,)  but  some  of  the  corrupted  forms  of  Christianity  actually 
exclude  a  good  one ! 

There  Is  a  curious  passage  In  the  BibliotMcea  Orienialit  of 
As»emanus,  In  which  the  deserts  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  intended  for  the  use  of  these  salnU,  compensating 
far  their  sterility  by  the  abundant  crop  of  virtues  which  they 
were  to  produce  I  "  In  lUA  vero  soli  vastitate,  qu«  procul  a 
KUi  rlpts  quaquaversus  latiislme  proCendltur,  non  urbes,  non 
domicilla,  non  agri,  non  arbores,  sed  desertum,  arena,  fere; 
non  tamea  hanc  terrss  partem  (ut  Eucherii  verbis  utar) 
inutilem,  et  Inboooratam  dimislt  Deus,  quum  in  primordiis 
rn-ura  omnia  la  sapientU  faceret,  et  singula  qussque  fbturis 
oiibus  apca  dlstingueret ;  sed  cuncta  non  magls  praneotls 
maguiflcentIA  qoam  taXxai  prKsdentiA  creans,  Venturis,  ut 
arbitror,  Sanctis  Eremum  paravit  Credo,  his  illam  locu- 
plctem  fructibus  voluit,  et  pro  indulgentlorls  naturse  vice, 
banc  Sanctorum  dare  fmcundiam,  ut  sic  pinguescerent  fines 
dewrti:  Bt  quum  Irrigaret  de  superloribus  suls  montes, 
abundaret  quoqoe  multipUcata  fruge  convalles  locorumqne 
damna  supplket,  quum  habltatiooem  sterilem  habltatore 
ditaret." 

**  If  the  ways  of  reUgtoo,"  says  South,  **  are  ways  of  plea- 


Fell  on  him.    He  had  pny*d  to  hear  a  voice 

Of  consolation,  and  in  dreams  a  voice 

Of  consolation  came.    Boderick,  It  said, . . 

Roderick,  my  poor,  unhaiq>y,  sinful  child, 

Jesus  have  mercy  on  thee  I . . .  Not  if  Heaven 

Had  opened,  and  Bomano^  visible 

In  his  beatitude,  had  breathed  that  prayer; .  . 

Not  if  the  grave  had  spoken,  had  it  pierced 

So  deeply  in  his  soul,  nor  wrung  his  heart 

With  such  compunctious  visitings,  nor  given 

So  quick,  so  keen  a  pang.     It  was  that  voice 

Which  sung  his  fretful  Infancy  to  sleep 

So  patiently ;  which  soothed  his  childish  tsAtht 

Counsell'd,  with  anguish  and  prophetk  tears. 

His  headstrong  youth.     And  lo !  his  Mother  stood 

Before  him  in  the  vision ;  in  those  weeds 

Which  never  from  the  hour  when  to  the  grave 

She  followed  her  dear  lord  Theodofred 

Rusilla  laid  aside  > ;  but  in  her  fiu:e 

A  sorrow  that  bespake  a  heavier  load 


santness,  such  as  are  not  ways  of  pleasantness  are  not  truly 
and  properly  ways  of  religion.  Upon  which  ground  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  Judgement  is  to  be  passed  upon  all  those  affected, 
unoommaoded,  absurd  austerities,  so  much  prised  and  ex- 
ercised by  some  oi  the  Romlih  profession.  Pilgrimages, 
going  barefoot,  hair-shirts  and  whips,  with  other  such 
gospel-artillery,  are  their  only  helps  to  devotion;  things 
never  ecOoined,  either  by  the  prophets  under  the  Jewish,  or 
by  the  apostles  under  the  Christian  economy,  wIk>  yet  surely 
understood  the  proper  and  the  moat  efllcaclous  instruments 
of  piety,  as  well  as  any  confessor  or  friar  of  all  the  order  of 
St.  Frauds,  or  any  casuist  whatsoever. 

*'  It  seems  that  with  them  a  man  sometimes  cannot  be  a 
penitent  unless  he  also  turns  vagabond,  and  foots  it  to  Jera« 
salem,  or  wanders  over  this  or  that  part  of  the  world  to  visit 
the  shrines  of  such  or  such  a  pretendied  saint,  though  perhaps 
In  his  life  ten  times  more  ridiculous  than  themselves.  Thus, 
that  which  was  Cain's  error,  is  become  thdr  religion.  He 
that  thinks  to  expiate  a  sin  by  going  barefoot,  only  makes  one 
folly  the  atonement  for  another.  Paul,  indeed,  was  scourged 
and  beaten  by  the  Jews,  but  we  never  read  that  he  beat  or 
scourged  himself;  and  if  they  think  that  his  keefing  mmder  qf 
kiM  bo^  Imports  so  much,  they  must  first  prove  that  the  body 
cannot  be  kept  under  by  a  virtuous  mind,  and  that  the  mind 
cannot  be  made  virtuous  but  by  a  scourge,  and  consequently 
that  thongs  and  whtp-c<»d  are  means  of  grace,  and  things 
necessary  to  salvation.  The  truth  is,  if  men's  religion  lies 
no  deeper  than  their  skin.  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
scourge  themselves  into  very  great  improvements. 

"  But  they  will  find  that  bodily  exenrise  touches  not  the 
soul,  and  that  neither  pride,  nor  lust,  nor  covetoutness,  was 
ever  mortified  by  corporal  discipline ;  tls  not  the  back,  but 
the  heart  that  must  bleed  for  sin  ;  and,  consequently,  that  In 
their  whole  course  they  are  like  men  out  of  their  way ;  let 
them  lash  on  never  so  fast,  they  are  not  at  all  the  nearer  to 
their  Journey's  end ;  and  howsoever  they  decdve  themselves 
and  others,  they  may  as  well  expect  to  bring  a  cart  as  a  soul 
to  Heaven  by  such  means."  — >  SermotUt  vol.  I.  p.  34. 

I  **  Vidi  nuper  Ipse  in  Htspanlls  constitutis  et  admlratus 
sum  antiquum  hunc  morem,  ab  HtspanIs  adhuc  omnibus 
observari ;  mortuft  quippe  uaore  maritus,  mortuo  marito 
coqjux,  mortuls  flliis  patres,  mortuls  patrlbus  fill!,  defimctls 
quibusUbet  cognatls  cognatl,  exthictls  quodllbet  casu  am  Ids 
amici,  statim  arma  depouunt,  sericas  Testes,  peregrinaram 
pellium  tegmlna  abjtciunt,  totomqoe  penltos  multl  cnlorem, 
ac  pretiosum  habltum  abdicantes,  nigrls  tantum  vlllbusque 
indumentis  se  contegunt.  Sic  crinibus  proprlls  sic  Ju- 
mentorum  suorum  caudis  decurtatis,  seque  et  ipsa  atro 
prorsus  colore  denlgrant.  Talibus  luctul  dolorlsve  inslgnlbus, 
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At  heart,  and  more  mmiitigated  woe, . . 

Tea  a  more  mortal  wretchedness  than  when 

Witiaa*8  ruflians  and  the  red-hot  brass 

Had  done  their  work,  and  in  her  arms  she  held 

Her  eyeless  husband ;  >  wiped  away  the  sweat 

Which  still  his  tortures  forced  from  every  pore ; 

Cool'd  his  8corch*d  lids  with  medicinal  herbs. 

And  pray'd  the  while  for  patience  for  herself 

And  him,  and  pray'd  for  vengeance  too,  and  found 

Best  comfort  in  her  curses.    In  his  dream. 

Groaning  he  knelt  before  her  to  beseech 

Her  blessing,  and  she  raised  her  hands  to  lay 

A  benediction  on  him.     But  those  hands 

Were  chainM,  and  casting  a  wild  look  around. 

With  thrilling  voice  she  cried.  Will  no  one  break 

These  shameful  fetters  ?     Pedro,  Theudemir, 

Athanagild,  where  are  ye  ?     Roderick's  arm 

Is  wither'd ; . .  Chiefii  of  Spain,  but  where  are  ye  ? 

And  thou,  Pelayo,  thou  our  surest  hope, 

Dost  thou  too  sleep  ? . .  Awake,  Pelayo ! . .  up ! . . 

Why  tarriest  thou.  Deliverer  ?  . .  But  with  that 

She  broke  her  bonds,  and  lo  1  her  form  was  changed  1 

Badiant  in  arms  she  stood  I  a  bloody  Cross 

Gleam'd  on  her  breast-plate,  in  her  shield  display'd 

Erect  a  lion  ramp'd ;  her  helmed  head 

Rose  like  the  Berecynthian  Goddess  crown*d 

With  towersi  and  in  her  dreadful  hand  the  sword 


rabtractM  chariNlmos  deflent,  et  integri  ad  minus  spatium 
anni,  Intall  maerore  publica  lege  cantumant."  —  Petri  Ve- 
nerabilii  Epist.  quoted  in  Yepet^  t.  tH.  f.  21. 

1  Witisa  put  out  the  eyes  of  Theodofired, "  inhab{1lUnd<4e 
para  la  monarchla,*'  says  Ferraras.  This  was  the  common 
mode  of  Incapacitating  a  rWal  for  the  Uirone. 


'*  (7o  Conde  de  Gallida  que  fuera  valiado, 
Pelayo  avie  nombre,  ome  fo  desforzado, 
Perdlo  la  tIsIoo,  andaba  embargado, 
Ca  ome  que  non  rede,  non  deble  seer  nado.** 
Ootualo  de  Beren.  S.Dom. 


The  history  of  Borope  during  the  dark  agea  abounds  with 
examples  of  enwulfUliM,  as  it  was  called  txy  those  writers  who 
endeavouzed,  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  to  Intro- 
duce the  stylOi^mate  into  our  prose  after  it  had  been  banish- 
ed from  poetry.  In  the  East,  the  practice  Is  still  continued. 
When  Alboquerque  took  possession  of  Ormuz,  he  sent  to 
Portugal  fifteen  of  its  former  kings,  whom  be  found  there, 
each  of  whom.  In  his  turn,  had  been  deposed  and  blinded  1 

In  the  semi'barbaroas  stage  of  society,  any  kind  of  personal 
blemish  seems  to  bare  been  considered  as  disqualifying  a 
prince  ttom  the  saocession,  like  the  law  of  the  Nasarenes. 
Yorwerth,  the  son  of  Owen  Gwynedh,  was  set  aside  in  Wales 
because  of  his  broken  nose ;  Count  Oliba,  in  Barcelona,  be- 
cause he  could  never  speak  till  he  had  stamped  with  his  foot 
three  times  like  a  goat.  "  Aquest  Oliba  frare  del  Conte  en 
Grifa  no  era  a  dret  de  sos  membras.  Car  lo  dlt  Oliba  James 
no  podia  parlar,  si  primer  no  donas  colps  ab  lo  pen  en  terra 
quart  o  sine  vegades,  axl  comsi  fos  cabra ;  e  per  aqueata  raho 
11  fou  imposat  lo  nom,  dient  11  Ollbra  Cabreta,  e  per  aquest 
accident  lo  dlt  OUba.  perda  la  suocenlo  del  frare  en  lo  Comtat 
de  Barcelona,  e  fon  donat  lo  dlt  Comtat  o  en  Borrell,  Comte 
de  Urgell,  qui  era  son  fosin  9erma."-^^r  TomicM,  c.  xxriU. 
f.  20. 

In  the  treaty  between  our  Henry  V.  and  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  by  which  Henry  was  appointed  King  of  France  after 
Charles's  decease,  it  was  decreed  that  the  Fircnch  should 
**  swear  to  become  liege  men  and  rassals  to  our  said  son 
King  Henry,  mad  obey  him  as  the  trae  King  of  France,-  and 


Red  as  a  fire-brand  Uaied.    Anoo  the  tniap 
Of  horsemen,  and  the  din  of  multitudes 
Moving  to  mortal  conlUct,  nng  aiound ; 
The  battle-song,  the  dang  of  sword  and  shield. 
War-cries  and  tunult,  strife  and  hate  aad  nge. 
Blasphemous  prayers,  eonAuloii,  agony, 
Bout  and  pursuit  and  death ;  and  over  aH 
The  shout  of  victory. . .  Spato  and  Yictoiy  I 
Roderick,  as  the  strong  visioD  mastered  hlov 
Rush*d  to  the  fight  r^idng:  startiiig  then* 
As  his  own  eflTort  burst  the  charm  of  ileqpk 
He  found  himself  upon  that  lonely  grave 
In  moonlight  and  in  silence.     But  the  dnaaa 
Wrought  In  hhn  still;  for  rtiU  he  fUt  hia  hesut 
Pant,  and  his  witherM  arm  was  tranbUaf  atiil ; 
And  still  that  voice  was  In  his  ear  which  called 
On  Jesus  for  his  sake. 

Oh,  might  he  hear 
That  actual  voice !  and  if  Rusilla  lived, . . 
If  shame  and  anguish  for  his  crimes  not  yvt 
Had  brought  her  to  the  grave, . .  sore  ahewoold 
Her  penitent  child,  and  pour  into  his  heart 
Prayers  and  forgiveness,  which,  like  preciooa  hafan. 
Would  heal  the  wounded  soul.    If  or  to  hmrlf 
Less  precious,  or  less  healing,  would  the  voiee 
That  spake  forgiveness  flow.    She  wept  her 
For  ever  lost,  cut  off  with  all  the  weight 


tehtt 


without  any  opposition  or  dispute  shall  reeeHv 
and  nerer  pay  obedienee  to  any  other  as  ktaf 
France,  but  to  our  said  son  King  Henry,  ualeM 
should  lose  life  or  limb^  or  be  attadied  by  a 
tuflbr  diminution  in  person,  stale,  h< 

Lope  de  Vega  alludes  Co  the  bltaidoi 
Jerusalem  Conqulatada :  — 

**  Criarase  con  otras  bcUas  damas 
Florlndabella,— - 
EsU  miro  Rodrigo  dwdlrhadn. 

Ay  si  como  su  padre  Asera 
Saco  sua  ojoa  Witisa  ayrado, 

Fuera  ro^Jor  los  de  Rodrigo 
Goaara  Bspafla  el  timbre 

De  sus  castflloa  en  mayor 
Que  le  dio  Leoviglido,  y  no  ae 
Eataropa  de  Af^lcaao  en  su 

UvLcm. 


A  remarkable  instance  of  the  IncoarenSeot 
the  b  and  the  v  are  indiscriminately  used  by  the 
occurs  here  in  the  original  edition.  The  sp  noC  bcisag 
that  language,  it  would  naturally  be  represented  by  ev 
here,  the  printer,  using  most  unluckily  hIa 
license,  has  made  the  word  musa. 

**  The  Spaniards,**  says  that  late  worthy  Jo 
time  fellow  of  Magdalane  CoUege.  hi  OxCdHL  (I»  hie 
Grammar,  163S,)  "do  with  a  kind  of 
the  sound  of  b  with  v,  that  it  is  hard  to 
In  what  words  it  should  retain  its  ownpower  of  a  lahiai 
which  gare  Just  cause  of  laughter  at  that  Spaniard  w^ 
in  cooTcrsatlon  with  a  French  lady,  and  minding  to 
her  children  for  fidr.  said  unto  her,  using  the  S^ataisa 
in  pronouncing  the  French,—*  Madame,  voua  •*••  dsa 
enfans,*  telling  her  that  she  had  calves  to  her 
stead  of  saying  beams  e^falu^  Iklr  children 
well  justify  him  who  wrote  Ptm^^eio  for 
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Of  miripmtcd  sId  upon  lililiaid« 
Sin  which  hadvdgh*^  a  naOok  «lown . . .  what  Jar 
To  know  that  itghteoui  Hoivtn  had  in  its  wrath 
Remembtifd  mciC7»  and  she  yet  might  meet 
The  child  whom  she  had  Ixarne,  radeem*d,  in  bliss. 
The  sodden  impolse  •£  such  thoughts  conflnn*d 
That  ttnai±]xmledged  purpose,  which  till  now 
Vainly  had  sooght  its  end.    He  girt  his  loins, 
I^d  holiest  Masy's  image  in  a  cleft 
Of  the  rock,  whm^  sheltered  from  the  elements. 
It  might  aUds  till  happier  days  came  on. 
From  all  defilement  safe ;  pour'd  his  last  pnyer 
Upon  Bomano*s  grave,  and  Uss'd  the  earth 
Which  oov«r*d  his  remains,  and  irept  as  if 
At  long  Icttve-taUng,  tlicn  began  his  way. 


m. 

ADOSINDA. 


*TwAa  now  the  earliest  morning ;  soon  the  Sun, 

RUing  above  Albanlos,  pour'd  his  light 

Amid  the  fbrast,  and  with  ray  asUmt 

Entering  its  depth,  illumed  the  branchless  pines. 

Brightened  their  bark,  tinged  with  a  redder  hue 

Its  rusty  stains,  and  cast  along  the  floor 

Long  lines  of  shadow,  where  they  rose  erect 

Like  piUars  of  the  temple.    Vfith  slow  foot 

Boderick  iNirsned  his  way ;  for  penitence. 

Remorse  which  gave  no  respite,  and  the  long 

And  painAil  oonillct  of  his  troubled  soul. 

Had  worn  hUn  down.     Now  brighter  thoughts  arooe, 

And  that  triumphant  Tision  floated  still 

Before  his  sight  with  all  her  blasonry. 

Her  castled  helm,  and  the  lictorious  sword 

That  flash'd  like  lightning  o*er  the  field  of  blood. 

Sustain*d  by  thoughts  like  these,  from  mom  till  ere 

He  joumey'd,  and  drew  near  Leyria's  walls. 

*Twas  eTen>song  time,  but  not  a  bell  was  heard  ; 

Instead  thereof,  on  her  polluted  towers. 

Bidding  the  Moon  to  their  unhaUow*d  prayer. 

The  cryer  stood,  and  with  his  sonorous  voice 

FlU'd  the  delicious  vale  where  Lena  winds 

Thro*  groves  and  pastoral  meads.  The  sound,  the  sight 

Of  turban,  girdle,  robe,  and  scymltar, 

And  tawny  skins,  awoke  contending  thoughts 

Of  anger,  shame,  and  anguish  in  the  Goth ; 

The  fsce  of  human-kind  so  long  unseen 

Confused  him  now,  and  tbrough  the  streets  he  went 

With  bagged  mien,  and  countenance  like  one 

erased  or  bewilder'd.    All  who  met  him  tum'd. 

And  wooder'd  as  he  pass'd.    One  stopt  him  short, 

Pat  alms  into  his  hand,  and  then  desired 

In  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-struck  man 

To  bleis  him.    With  a  look  of  vacancy 

Roderick  received  the  alms ;  his  wandering  eye 

Fell  on  the  money,  and  the  fiillen  King, 

Seeing  his  own  royal  impress  on  the  piece, 

Broke  out  into  a  quick  convulsive  voice, 

That  secm*d  like  laughter  first,  but  ended  soon 

I  The  Ronun  Conlmtorica  stood  about  two  leaguei  from 
the  preieiit  Colmbra,  on  the  sit«  of  Condeyxa  Velha.  Atacet, 
king  otthe  AlaMS,  wod  It  fram  the  Siwvet,  and,  in  revenge 


In  hollow  groans  supprest ;  the  Musselman 

Shrunk  at  the  ghastly  sound,  and  magnified 

The  name  of  Allah  as  he  ha^nM  <mi. 

A  Christian  woman  spinning  at  her  door 

Beheld  him,  and,  with  sudden  pity  touch'd. 

She  laid  her  spindle  by,  and  running  in 

Took  bread,  and  following  after  call'd  him  back. 

And  placing  in  his  passive  hands  the  loa^ 

She  said,  Christ  Jesus  for  his  mother's  sake 

Have  mercy  on  thee  I  With  a  look  that  seem'd 

Like  idiotcy  he  heard  her,  and  stood  still. 

Staring  awhOe;  then  bursting  into  tears 

Wept  like  a  child,  and  thus  relieved  his  heart. 

Full  even  to  bursting  else  with  swelling  thougbts. 

So  through  the  streets,  and  through  the  northern  gate 

Did  Roderick,  reckless  of  a  resting-place. 

With  feeUe  yet  with  hurried  step  pursue 

His  agitated  way ;  and  when  he  reach'd 

The  open  fields,  and  found  himself  alone 

Beneath  the  starry  canopy  of  Heaven, 

The  sense  of  solitude,  so  dreadftil  late, 

Was  then  repose  and  comfort     There  he  stopt 

Beside  a  little  rill,  and  brake  the  loaf; 

Ai|d  shedding  o*er  that  long  untasted  food 

Painfid  but  quiet  tears,  with  gratefVd  soul 

He  breathed  thanksgiving  forth,  then  made  bis  bed 

On  heath  and  myrtle. 

But  when  he  arose 
At  day-break  and  pursued  his  way,  his  heart 
Felt  llghten*d  that  the  shock  of  mingling  first 
Among  his  fellow-kind  was  overpast ; 
And  journeying  on,  he  greeted  whom  he  met 
With  such  short  Interchange  of  benison 
As  each  to  otber  gentle  traveUen  give. 
Recovering  thus  the  power  of  social  speech 
Which  he  had  long  disused.    When  hunger  prest 
He  ask*d  for  alms :  slight  supplication  served ; 
A  countenance  so  pale  and  woe-begone 
Moved  all  to  pity ;  and  the  marks  it  bore 
Of  rigorous  penance  and  austerest  life. 
With  something  too  of  majesty  that  still 
Appear'd  amid  the  wreck,  inspired  a  sense 
Of  reverence  toa     The  goat-herd  on  the  hills 
Open*d  his  scrip  for  him ;  the  babe  In  arms, 
Affrighted  at  his  visage,  tum*d  away. 
And  clinging  to  the  mother's  neck  in  tears 
Would  yet  again  look  up,  and  then  again, 
Shrink  back,  with  cry  renewU     The  bolder  Imps 
Sporting  beside  the  way,  at  his  approach 
Brake  off  their  games  for  wonder,  and  stood  stiU 
In  silence ;  some  among  them  cried,  A  Saint  1 
The  village  matron  when  she  gave  htm  food 
Besought  his  prayers ;  and  one  entreated  him 
To  lay  his  healing  hands  upon  her  child, 
For  with  a  lore  and  hopeless  malady 
Wasttag,  it  long  had  lain,  • .  and  sure,  she  said, 
He  was  a  man  of  God. 

Thus  travelling  un 
He  pass*d  the  vale  where  wild  Arunca  pours 
Its  wintry  torrents;  and  the  happier  atta 
Of  old  Conirobrlca,  whose  ruin'd  towen    ■ 
Bore  record  of  the  fierce  Alani's  wrath,  i 

for  itt  obstlaato  rstlrtanoB,  dispeopled  it,  making  all  iu  Inbs- 
Mtanu  wkboiit  diatlaetion  of  p«noM.  work  at  Uio  (bundatioD 
of  Coimbra*  where  it  now  stands.    U«rna«o^co,  ti^  Uog/of 
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Mondego  too  he  cross'd,  not  yet  renownM 

In  poets*  amorous  lay ;  and  left  behind 

The  walls  at  whose  foundation  pious  hands 

Of  Priest  and  Monk  and  Bishop  meekly  toil*d, . . 

So  had  the  insulting  Arian  given  command. 

Those  stately  palaces  and  rich  domains 

Were  now  the  Moor*s,  and  many  a  weary  age 

Must  Colmbra  wear  the  misbelieyer*s  yoke, 

Before  Femando*s  banner  through  her  gate 

Shall  pass  triumiMiant,  and  her  hallow*d  Mosque 

Behold  the  hero  of  Bivar  receive 

The  knighthood  which  he  glorified  so  oft 

In  his  victorious  fields.     Oh,  if  the  years 

To  come  might  then  have  risen  on  Roderick's  soul. 

How  had  they  kindled  and  consoled  his  heart  1 . . . 

What  joy  might  Douro's  haven  then  have  given, 

Whence  Portugal,  the  falthftil  and  the  brave. 

Shall  take  her  name  illustrious ! . .  what,  those  walls 

Where  Mumadona^  one  day  will  erect 

Convent  and  town  and  towers,  which  shall  become 

The  cradle  of  that  famous  monarchy  I 

What  joy  might  these  prophetic  scenes  have  given, . . 

What  ample  vengeance  on  the  Musselman, 

Driven  out  with  foul  defeat,  and  made  to  feel 

In  Africa  the  wrongs  he  wrought  to  Spain ; 

And  still  pursued  by  that  relentless  sword. 

Even  to  the  farthest  Orient,  where  his  power 

Received  its  mortal  wound. 

O  years  of  pride  I 
In  undiscoverable  futurity, 
Tet  unevolved,  your  destined  glories  lay ; 
And  all  that  Roderick  in  these  fated  scenes 
Beheld,  was  grief  and  wretchedness, .  .  the  waste 
Of  recent  war,  and  that  more  mournful  calm 
Of  joyless,  helpless,  hopeless  servitude. 
'Twas  not  the  ruin*d  walls  of  church  or  tower, 
Cottage  or  hall  or  convent,  black  with  smoke  ; 
'Twas  not  the  unburied  bones,  which  where  the  dogs 
And  crows  had  strewn  them,  lay  amid  the  field 
Bleaching  in  sun  or  shower,  that  wrung  his  heart 
With  keenest  anguish :  *twas  when  he  beheld 
The  turban'd  traitor  show  his  shameless  fkx>nt 
In  the  open  eye  of  Heaven, .  .  the  renegade, 
On  whose  base  brutal  nature  unredeem*d 
Even  black  apostacy  itself  could  stamp 
No  deeper  reprobation,  at  the  hour 
Assigned  fall  prostrate  ;  and  unite  the  names 
Of  Ood  and  the  Blasphemer, .  .  impious  prayer, .  . 
Most  impious,  when  from  unbelieving  lips 
The  accursed  utterance  came.    Then  Roderick's  heart 


the  SucTM,  attacked  him  while  thui  employed,  but  wai  de- 
feated and  pursued  to  the  Douro ;  peace  was  then  made,  and 
Sindasunda,  daughter  of  the  conquered,  given  In  marriage  to 
the  conqueror.  In  memory  of  the  pacification  thus  efl^cted, 
Ataces  bore  upon  his  banners  a  damsel  In  a  tower,  with  a 
dragon  Tert  on  one  side,  and  a  lion  rouge  on  the  other,  the 
beiiiings  of  himself  and  his  marriage-father;  and  this  device 
being  sculptured  upon  the  towers  of  Colmbra,  still  remains  as 
the  city  arms.  Two  letters  of  Arlsbert,  bishop  of  Porto,  to 
Samerius.  archdeacon  of  Braga,  which  are  preserved  at  Al- 
coba^a.  relate  these  events  as  the  news  of  the  day,  —  that  is, 
if  the  authority  of  Alcoba^an  records,  and  of  Bernardo  de 
Brlto,  can  be  admitted."— JtfoM.  Lvs.  S6. 3. 

Ataces  was  an  Arian,  and  therefore  made  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  priests  work  at  his  new  city,  but  his  queen  eon- 
verted  hba. 


With  indignation  burnt,  and  tben  he  kngld 
To  be  a  King  again,  that  to,  for  Spain 
Betray'd  and  his  Redeemer  thus  Rnomioed, 
He  might  inflict  due  punishment,  and  make 
These  wretches  feel  hJs  wrath.     But  when  ke 
The  daughters  of  the  land, .  .  who^  as  they 
With  cheerful  step  to  church,  were  wont  to 
Their  innocent  Ikoes  to  all  puaers*  eyes 
Freely,  and  tne  fhxn  sin  as  when  they  lookM 
In  adoration  and  in  praise  to  Heaven, .  . 
Now  niask*d  in  Moorish  mnfllen,  to  the  Moaqoe 
Holding  unooropanied  their  jealous  way. 
His  spirit  seem*d  at  that  unhappy  sight 
To  die  away  wlthiR  him,  and  he  too 
Would  fain  have  died,  so  death  eonid  btte^  vtth 
Entire  oblivion. 

Bent  with  thoughts  like 
He  reach*d  that  dty,  once  the  seat  renown'd 
OfSuevi  kings,  where,  in  contempt  of  Rome 
Degenerate  long,  the  North's  heroic  race 
Raised  first  a  rival  throne ;  now  fltim  its 
Of  proud  regality  debased  and  fidJen. 
Still  bounteous  nature  o'er  the  lovely  vale, 
Where  like  a  Queen  rose  Bncaim  august. 
Pour'd  forth  her  gifts  proAiae ;  perennial 
Flow*d  for  her  habitants,  and  genial  sans. 
With  kindly  showers  to  bless  the  happy 
Combined  in  vain  their  gentle  influeneei : 
For  patient  servitude  was  there,  who  bow'tt 
His  neck  beneath  the  Moor,  and  slknt  grief 
That  eats  into  the  toul.     The  walla  and 
Seem'd  to  reproach  their  dwdlen ;  stately 
Tet  undecayed,  the  mighty  monomenta 
Of  Roman  pomp.  Barbaric  palaocf. 
And  Gothic  halls,  where  haughty  Baron 
Gladden'd  their  fldthftil  vassals  with  the 
And  flowing  bowl,  alike  the  spoOcr'k  now. 


Leaving  these  capdve  scenes  behind,  he 
Cavado*s  silver  current,  and  tiie  banks 
Of  Lima,  through  whose  groves  In  after 
Moumftil  yet  sweet,  Diogo*s  aroorons  liile 
Prolonged  its  tuneftil  echoes.*    But 
Beyond  Amoya*s  tributary  tMe, 
He  came  where  Minho  inll*d  its  ampler 
By  Auria's  ancient  walls,  fk«sh  horrors 
His  startled  view ;  for  prostrate  In  the  dust 
Those  walls  were  laid,  and  towcn  and  ten>plea 
Tottering  in  ftrlghtftil  mlns,  as  the  flame 
Had  left  them  Uack  and  bare;  and  through  the sirectik 


flTtW 


1  Gasper  Esta^o  has  shown  that  this  is  the 
foundress  of  Oulmaraens,  and  that  it  Is  not,  aa 
had  supposed,  erroneously  tbos  written, 
Muma  and  Dona  fbUowcd  each  other  ia  Use 
wherein  it  Is  preserved;  the  nasM  bdog 
with  iU  title  afilxed  thas.  Dna  Maaaiaa. 

s  Dlogo  Bernardei,  one  of  the  bast  of  th» 
poets,  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Ltea.  and 
fond  of  Its  scenery.    Some  of  bis  sonnets  will 
with  the  best  poems  of  their  kind.    There  Is  a 
giarism  against  him  for  having  printed  srrermi  ot 
sonnets  as  his  own  {  to  obtain  any  pnsoft  svoa  CM* 
would  be  very  difllcult ;  this,  however.  Is 
own  undisputed  produetioos  resemble  them  ao 
aflbcted  toBdemass,  and  la  sweetaasa  of 
whole  appear  like  the  woriM  ofoae 
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All  with  tbe  TCoent  wreck  of  war  bestrewn. 
Helmet  and  turban,  scymltar  and  sword, 
Cbristian  and  Moor  in  death  promiscuouB  \aj 
Each  where  they  fell ;  and  blood-flakes,  parch'd  and 

ciackM 
Like  the  dry  sUme  of  some  receding  flood ; 
And  half-bomt  bodies,  which  allured  from  fiur 
The  wolf  and  raven,  and  to  impious  food 
Tempted  the  houseless  dog. 

A  thrilling  pang, 
A  sweat  like  death,  a  sickness  of  the  soul. 
Came  over  Roderick.     Soon  they  paas*d  away. 
And  admiration  in  their  stead  arose. 
Stem  joy,  and  inextinguishable  hope. 
With  wrath,  and  hate,  and  sacred  vengeance  now 
Indissolnbly  link*d.     O  valiant  race, 

0  people  excellently  brave,  he  cried. 
True  Ooths  ye  fell,  and  fidthfiil  to  the  last ; 
Though  overpowered,  triumphant,  and  in  death 
Unconquer'd !  Holy  be  your  memory ! 
Bles8*d  and  glorious  now  and  evermore 

Be  your  heroic  names  t .  .  Led  by  the  sound, 
As  thus  he  died  aloud,  a  woman  came 
Toward  him  from  the  ruins.     For  the  love 
Of  Christ,  she  said,  lend  me  a  little  while 
Thy  charitable  help  I .  . .  Her  words,  her  voice, 
Her  look,  more  horror  to  his  heart  convey'd 
Than  all  the  havoc  round :  for  though  she  spake 
With  the  calm  utterance  of  despair,  in  tones 
Dcep-breathed  and  low,  yet  never  sweeter  voice 
Poar*d  forth  its  hymns  In  ecstasy  to  Heaven. 
Her  hands  were  bloody,  and  her  garments  stain*d 
With  blood,  her  ttce  with  blood  and  dust  defiled. 
Bemuty  and  youth,  and  grace  and  majesty, 
Had  every  charm  of  form  and  feature  given ; 
But  now  upon  her  rigid  countenance 
Severest  anguish  set  a  fixedness 
Ghastlier  than  death. 

She  led  him  through  the  streets 
A  little  way  along,  where  four  low  walls, 
Heapt  mdely  from  the  ruins  round,  enclosed 
A  narrow  space :  and  there  upon  the  ground 
Four  bodies,  decently  composed,  were  laid. 
Though  horrid  all  with  wounds  and  clotted  gore ; 
A  venerable  ancient,  by  his  side 
A  comely  matron,  for  whose  middle  age, 
<  If  ruthless  slaughter  had  not  intervened,) 
Nature  it  seem*d,  and  gentle  Time,  might  well 
Have  many  a  calm  declining  year  tn  store; 
The  third  an  armed  warrior,  on  Ms  breast 
An  infimt^  over  whom  his  arms  were  crossed. 
There, .  .  with  firm  eye  and  steady  countenance 
Unftltering,  she  addrest  him, .  .  there  they  lie, 
Chikl,  Husband,  Parents, .  .  Adosinda's  all  1 

1  could  not  break  the  earth  with  these  poor  hands. 
Nor  other  tomb  provide, .  .  but  let  that  pass  I 
Aoria  Itself  is  now  but  one  wide  tomb 

For  all  its  haUUnts :  i  —  What  better  grave  ? 

What  worthier  monument  ?  . .  Oh  cover  not 

Their  blood,  thou  Earth  I  and  ye,  ye  blessed  Souls 

Of  Heroes  and  of  murder'd  Innocents, 

Oh  never  let  your  everlasting  cries 

Cease  round  the  Eternal  Throne,  till  the  Most  High 

>  The  pretenC  Orenie.    The  Moon  entirely  destroyed  it ; 
**  dcpopolarit  nsqae  ad  tolttm/*  are  the  words  of  one  of  the 


For  all  these  unexampled  wrongs  hath  given 
Full, .  .  over'flowing  vengeance  I 

While  she  spake 
She  rsiscd  her  lofty  hands  to  Heaven,  as  if 
Calling  for  justice  on  the  Judgement-seat ; 
Then  laid  them  on  her  eyes,  and  leaning  on 
Bent  o*er  the  open  sepulchre. 

But  soon 
With  quiet  mien  collectedly,  like  one 
Who  from  intense  devotion,  and  tho  act 
Of  ardent  prayer,  arising,  ^rds  himself 
For  this  world's  daily  business,  •  .  she  arose. 
And  said  to  Roderick,  Help  me  now  to  raise 
The  covering  of  the  tomb. 

With  half-bumt  planks, 
Which  she  had  gather*d  for  this  ftmeral  use. 
They  roof 'd  the  vault,  then,  laying  stones  above, 
They  dosed  it  down ;  last,  rendering  all  secure. 
Stones  upon  stones  they  piled,  till  all  appear'd 
A  huge  and  shapeless  heap.     Enough,  she  cried ; 
And  taking  Roderick's  hands  in  both  her  own. 
And  wringing  them  with  fervent  thankfulness. 
May  God  shew  mercy  to  thee,  she  exclaim'd. 
When  most  thou  needest  mercy  1    Who  thou  art 
I  know  not ;  not  of  Auria, .  .  for  of  all 
Her  sons  and  daughters,  save  the  one  who  stands 
Before  thee,  not  a  soul  is  left  alive. 
But  thou  hast  render'd  to  me,  in  my  hour 
Of  need,  the  only  help  which  man  could  give. 
What  else  of  consolation  may  be  found 
For  one  so  utterly  bereft,  from  Heaven 
And  from  myself  must  come.     For  deem  not  thou 
That  I  shall  sink  beneath  calamity : 
This  visitation,  like  a  lightning-stroke. 
Hath  scathed  the  fhiit  and  blossom  of  my  youth ; 
One  hour  hath  orphan*d  me,  and  widow'd  me. 
And  made  me  childless.     In  this  sepulchre 
Lie  buried  all  my  earthward  hopes  and  fears. 
All  human  loves  and  natural  charities ; .  . 
All  womanly  tenderness,  all  gentle  thoughts. 
All  female  weakness  too,  I  bury  here. 
Yea,  all  my  former  nature.     There  remain 
Revenge  and  death :  •  .  the  Uttemess  of  death 
Is  past,  and  Heaven  already  hath  vouchsafed 
A  foretaste  of  revenge. 

Look  here  1  she  cried. 
And  drawing  back,  held  forth  her  bloody  hands, . . 
*ns  Moorish  I . . .  In  the  day  of  massacre, 
A  captain  of  Alcahman's  murderous  host 
Reserved  me  from  the  slaughter.     Not  because 
My  rank  and  station  tempted  him  with  thoughts 
Of  ransom,  for  amid  the  general  waste 
Of  ruin  all  was  lost ; . . .  Nor  yet,  be  sure. 
That  pity  moved  him, . .  they  who  from  this  race 
Accurst  for  pity  look,  such  pity  find 
As  ravenous  wolves  show  the  defenceless  flock. 
My  husband  at  my  feet  had  fidlen ;  my  babe, . . 
Spare  me  that  thought,  O  God  I . .  and  then . .  even 

then 
Amid  the  maddening  throes  of  agony 
Which  rent  my  soul, . .  when  if  this  solid  Earth 
Had  open'd  and  let  out  the  central  fire 
Before  whose  all-involving  flames  wide  Heaven 

old  brief  chronidet.  In  032,  Alonso  el  Cofto  fooDd  It  too  com- 
pletely  niloed  to  be  restored.  —  BtpMa  Sagrada,  sril.  p.  49. 
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Shall  shrivel  like  a  scroll  and  be  consamed. 
The  aniversal  wrect  had  been  to  me 
Relief  and  comfort ; . .  .  even  then  this  Moor 
Tum'd  on  me  his  libidinous  eyes,  and  bade 
His  men  reserve  me  safely  for  an  hour 
Of  dalliance, . .  me  I . .  me  in  my  agonies  1 
But  when  I  found  for  irhat  this  miscreant  child 
Of  Hell  had  snatch'd  me  fh)m  the  butchery, 
The  very  horror  of  that  monstrous  thought 
Saved  me  from  madness  ;  I  was  calm  at  once, .  • 
Tet  comforted  and  reconciled  to  life : 
Hatred  became  to  me  the  life  of  life, 
Its  purpose  and  its  power. 

The  glutted  Moors 
At  length  broke  up.     This  hell-dog  tum*d  aside 
Toward  his  home  ;  we  travell'd  fast  and  far. 
Till  by  a  forest  edge  at  eve  he  pitched 
His  tents.     I  wash*d  and  ate  at  his  command, 
Forcing  revolted  nature ;  I  composed 
My  garments  and  bound  up  my  scattered  hair ; 
And  when  he  took  my  hand,  and  to  his  couch 
Would  fain  have  drawn  me,  gently  I  retired 
From  that  abominable  touch,  and  said. 
Forbear  to-night  I  pray  thee,  for  this  day 
A  widow,  as  thou  seest  me,  am  I  made ; 
Therefore,  according  to  our  law,  must  watch 
And  pray  to-night     The  loathsome  villain  paused 
Ere  he  assented,  then  laid  down  to  rest ; 
While  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  I 
Knelt  on  the  ground,  and  bowed  my  face  to  earth ; 
But  when  the  neighbouring  tents  had  ceased  their  stir, 
The  fires  were  out,  and  all  were  fast  asleep, 
Then  1  arose.     The  blessed  Moon  from  Heaven 
Lent  me  her  holy  light     I  did  not  pray 
For  strength,  for  strength  was  given  me  as  I  drew 
The  scymitar,  and  standing  o'er  his  couch. 
Raised  it  in  both  my  hands  with  steady  aim 
And  smote  his  neck.     Upward,  as  from  a  spring 
When  newly  open*d  by  the  husbandman. 
The  villain^s  life-blood  spouted.     Twice  I  struck. 
So  making  vengeance  sure  ;  then,  praising  God, 
Retired  amid  the  wood,  and  measured  back 
My  pktient  way  to  Auria,  to  perform 
This  duty  which  thou  seest 

As  thus  she  spake, 
Roderick  intently  listening  had  forgot 
His  crown,  his  kingdom,  his  calamities. 
His  crimes, . .  so  like  a  spell  upon  the  Goth 
Her  powerful  words  prevail'd.     With  open  lips. 
And  eager  ear,  and  eyes  which,  while  they  watch*d 
Hor  features,  caught  the  spirit  that  she  breathed, 
Mute  and  enrapt  he  stood,  and  motionless ; 
The  vision  rose  before  him ;  and  that  shout 
Which,  like  a  thunder-peal,  victorious  Spain 
Sent  through  the  welkin,  rung  within  his  soul 
Its  deep  prophetic  echoes.     On  his  brow 
The  pride  and  power  of  former  miO^ty 
Dawn'd  once  again,  but  changed  and  purified : 
Duty  and  high  heroic  purposes 
Now  hallowM  It  and  as  with  inward  light 
Illumed  his  meagre  countenance  austere. 

Awhile  In  silence  Adosinda  stood, 
Reading  his  alter'd  visage  and  the  thoughts 
Which  thus  transfigured  him.     Ay,  she  exclaim'd, 
My  tale  hath  moved  thee  1  it  might  move  the  dead. 


Quicken  csptlvtt/s  dead  son!,  and 

This  prostrate  tojintry  from  her  mortal 

Therefore  I  live  to  tell  it ;  and  for  thk 

Hath  the  Lord  God  Almighty  given  to  me 

A  spirit  not  mint*  own  and  strength  from  Hesven ; 

Dealing  with  me  as  in  the  days  of  old 

With  that  Bethulian  Bfiitron  when  she  saved 

His  people  from  the  spdOer.     What  remains 

But  that  the  Ufe  which  be  hath  thus  preserved 

I  consecrate  to  him  ?     Not  vell*d  and  vow'd 

To  pass  my  days  in  holiness  and  peace ; 

Nor  yet  between  sepulchral  walls  immtuvd. 

Alive  to  penitence  alone ;  my  rule 

He  hath  hfanaelf  prescribed,  and  hath  Infiised 

A  passion  in  this  woman^s  breast  wberrin 

All  passions  and  all  virtues  are  combtned  ; 

Love,  hatred,  joy,  and  anguish,  and  desiadr. 

And  hope,  and  natund  piety,  and  ftith. 

Make  up  the  mighty  fieeling.     Call  It  not 

Revenge  1  thus  sanctified  and  thus  sublimed. 

*Tis  duty,  *tis  devotion.     Like  the  grace 

Of  God,  it  came  and  saved  me ;  and  In  It 

Spain  must  have  her  salvation.     In  thy 

Here,  on  the  grave  of  all  my  fiunOy, 

I  make  my  vow. 

She  said,  and  knerilni^ 
Placed  within  Roderick's  palms  her  folded  bands. 
This  life,  she  cried,  I  dedicate  to  God« 
Therewith  to  do  him  service  in  the  way 
Which  he  hath  shown.     To  ronse  the  land 
This  impious,  this  intolerable  yoke, . . 
To  offer  up  the  Invader's  hateful  blood« . . 
This  shall  be  my  employ,  my  rule  and  rite. 
Observances  and  sacrifice  of  faith ; 
For  this  I  hold  the  life  which  he  bath  ^v«ii« 
A  sacred  trust ;  for  this,  when  it  shall  salt 
His  service,  joyfully  will  lay  it  down. 
So  deal  with  me  as  I  fiilfil  the  pledge, 
O  Lord  my  God,  my  Saviour  and  my  Jndfe. 


Then  rising  fh>m  the  earth,  she  spwad  ber 
And  looking  round  with  sweeping  eyes  eacUn'd, 
Auria,  and  Spain,  and  Heaven  receive  the  •«*  * 


IV. 
THE  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  FEUX. 

Thus  long  had  Roderick  heard  Her  pueeiftj  mvit^ 
In  silence,  awed  before  her :  bat  his  heart 
Was  fill'd  the  while  with  swelling  sympetliy. 
And  now  with  impulse  not  to  be  lestrainM 
The  feeling  overpower  d  him.    Hear  me  teo» 
Auria,  and  Spain,  and  Heaven !  he  cried ;  and  tv« 
Who  risest  thus  above  mortality, 
Sufflerer  and  patriot  saint  and  heroine. 
The  servant  and  the  chosen  of  the  Lord, 
For  surely  such  thou  art  • .  receive  tn  me 
The  first-fruits  of  thy  calling.     Kneeling  thn. 
And  placing  as  he  spake  his  hand  In  ber^ 
As  thou  hast  sworn,  the  royal  Goth  pursued. 
Even  so  I  swear ;  my  soul  hath  found  at  leofth 
Her  rest  and  refuge  ;  in  the  Invader's  bkwd 
She  must  effiure  her  stains  of  mortal  sin. 
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And  in  redeeming  this  lost  land,  work  oat 

Redemption  for  henelf.     Herein  I  place 

My  penance  for  the  past,  my  hope  to  come. 

My  fidth  and  my  good  works ;  here  offer  up 

All  thoughts  and  passions  of  mine  inmost  heart. 

My  days  and  night, . .  this  flesh,  this  blood,  this  life, 

Tea  this  whole  being,  do  I  here  devote 

For  Spain.     Receive  the  vow,  all  Saints  in  Heaven, 

And  prosper  its  good  end ! . . .  Chip  now  your  wings, 

The  Goth  with  louder  utterance  as  he  rose 

Exclaimed, . . .  dap  now  your  wings  exultlngly. 

Ye  ravenous  Ibwl  of  Heaven ;  and  in  your  dens 

Set  up,  ye  wolves  of  Spain,  a  yell  of  joy  ; 

For,  lo  I  a  nation  hath  this  day  been  sworn 

To  furnish  forth  your  txmquet ;  for  a  strife 

Hath  been  commenced,  the  which  firomthis  day  forth 

Permits  no  breathing-time,  and  knows  no  end 

Till  in  this  land  the  last  invader  bow 

HU  neck  beneath  the  exterminating  sword. 

Said  I  not  rightly  ?  Adosinda  cried ; 
The  vrill  which  goads  me  on  is  not  mine  own, 
'Tls  from  on  high, . .  yea,  verily  of  Heaven  I 
But  who  art  thou  who  hast  profess'd  with  me. 
My  first  sworn  brother  in  the  appointed  rule  ? 
Tell  me  thy  name. 

Ask  any  thing  but  that  I 
The  fallen  King  replied.     My  name  was  lost 
When  from  the  Goths  the  sceptre  pass'd  away. 
The  nation  will  arise  regenerate ; 
Strong  in  her  second  youth  and  beautiful. 
And  like  a  spirit  which  haUi  shaken  off 
The  clog  of  dull  mortality,  shall  Spain 
Arise  in  glory.     But  for  my  good  name 
No  resurrection  is  appointed  here. 
Lrt  it  be  blotted  out  on  earth  :  in  Heaven 
There  shall  be  written  with  it  penitence. 
And  grace,  and  saving  fUth,  and  such  good  deeds 
Wrought  in  atonement,  as  my  soul  this  day 
Hath  sworn  to  offer  up. 

Then  be  thy  name. 
She  answer*d,  Maccabee,  from  this  day  forth : 
For  this  day  art  thou  bom  again  ;  and  like 
Those  brethren  of  old  times,  whose  holy  names 
Live  in  the  memory  of  all  noble  hearts 
For  love  and  admiration,  ever  youngs . . 
So  for  our  native  country,  for  her  hearths 
And  altars,  for  her  cradles  and  her  graves, 
Hast  thou  thyself  devoted.     I^et  us  now 
Each  to  our  work.     Among  the  neighbouring  hills, 
I  to  the  vassals  of  my  father's  house ; 
Thou  to  Yisonia.     Tell  the  Abbot  there 
What  thou  hast  seen  at  Auria ;  and  with  him 
Take  counsel  who  of  all  our  Baronage 
Is  worthiest  to  lead  on  the  sons  of  Spain, 
And  wear  upon  his  brow  the  Spanish  crown. 
Now,  brother,  ikre  thee  well  I  we  part  in  hope. 
And  we  shall  meet  again,  be  sure,  in  joy. 

So  sajring,  Adosinda  left  the  King 
Alone  amid  the  ruins.     There  he  stood, 
As  when  Elisha,  on  the  fiuther  bank 
Of  Jordan,  saw  that  elder  prophet  mount 

>  or  this  mint,  and  the  curious  Inttitutioni  which  he 
formetl,  ami  the  beautiful  tract  of  country  in  which  they  were 


The  fiery  chariot,  and  the  steeds  of  fire. 

Trampling  the  whirlwind,  bear  him  up  the  sky : 

Thus  gaxing  after  her  did  Rokerick  stand ; 

And  as  the  immortal  Tishbite  left  behind 

His  mantle  and  prophetic  power,  even  so 

Had  her  inspiring  presence  left  inftised 

The  spirit  which  she  breathed.     Gaahig  he  stood. 

As  at  a  heavenly  visitation  there 

Vouchsafed  in  mercy  to  himself  and  Spain ; 

And  when  the  heroic  mourner  Arom  his  sight 

Had  pass'd  away,  still  reverential  awe 

Held  him  suspended  there  and  motionless. 

Then  turning  from  the  ghastly  scene  of  death 

Up  murmuring  Lona,  he  began  toward 

The  holy  Bierso  his  obedient  way. 

Sirs  ample  stream  he  crost,  where  through  the  vale 

Of  Orras,  fh)m  that  sacred  Umd  it  bears 

The  whole  collected  waters ;  northward  then. 

Skirting  the  heights  of  Aguiar,  he  reached 

That  consecrated  pile  amid  the  wild. 

Which  sainted  Fructuoso  in  his  seal 

Bear*d  to  St  Felix  \  on  Yisonia's  banks. 

In  commune  with  a  priest  of  age  mature. 
Whose  thoughtful  visage  and  migestic  mien 
Bespake  authority  and  weight  of  care, 
Odoar,  the  venerable  Abbot,  sate. 
When  ushering  Roderick  in,  the  Porter  said, 
A  stranger  came  from  Auria,  and  required 
His  private  ear.    From  Auria  ?  said  the  old  man, 
Comest  thou  from  Auria,  brother  ?  I  can  spare 
Thy  painful  errand  then, . .  we  know  the  worst 

Nay,  answer'd  Roderick,  but  thou  hast  not  heard 
My  tale.     Where  that  devoted  city  lies 
In  ashes,  mid  the  ruins  and  the  dead 
I  found  a  woman,  whom  the  Moors  had  borne 
Captive  away ;  but  she,  by  Heaven  inspired 
And  her  good  heart,  with  her  ovm  arm  had  wrought 
Her  own  deliverance,  smiting  in  his  tent 
A  lustAil  Moorish  miscreant,  as  of  yore 
By  Judith's  holy  deed  the  Assyrian  fell. 
And  that  same  spirit  which  had  strengthen'd  her 
Work'd  in  her  still.     Four  walls  with  patient  toil 
She  rear'd,  wherein,  as  in  a  sepulchre. 
With  her  own  hands  she  laid  her  murder'd  babe. 
Her  husband  and  her  parents,  side  by  side ; 
And  when  we  oover'd  in  this  shapeless  tomb. 
There  on  the  grave  of  all  her  family, 
Did  this  courageous  mourner  dedicate 
All  thoughts  and  actions  of  her  future  life 
To  her  poor  country.     For  she  said,  that  Heaven 
Supporting  her.  In  mercy  had  vouchsafed 
A  foretaste  of  revenge ;  that,  like  the  grace 
Of  God,  revenge  had  saved  her ;  that  in  it 
Spain  must  have  her  salvation ;  and  henceforth 
That  passion,  thus  sublimed  and  sanctified. 
Must  be  to  all  the  loyal  sons  of  Spain 
The  pole-star  of  their  faith,  their  rule  and  rite. 
Observances  and  worthiest  sacrifice. 
I  took  the  vow,  unworthy  as  I  am, 
Her  first  sworn  follower  in  the  appointed  rule ; 
And  then  we  parted  ;  she  among  the  hills 

placed,  I  have  given  an  account  in  the  third  edition  of 
Letters  tntn  Spain  and  Portugal,  vol.  1.  p.  103. 
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To  roose  the  yassalB  of  her  ftther*s  house : 
I  at  her  bidding  hltherward,  to  ask 
Thy  counsel,  who  of  our  old  Baronage 
Shall  place  upon  his  brow  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  Lady  Adosinda  7  Odoar  cried. 
Roderick  made  answer,  So  she  call'd  henelf. 

Oh,  none  but  she  I  ezdaimM  the  good  old  man, 
Clasping  his  hands,  which  trembled  as  he  spake 
In  act  of  pious  passion  raised  to  Heaven, . . 
Oh,  none  but  Adosinda ! . .  none  but  she, . . 
None  but  that  noble  heart,  which  was  the  heart 
Of  Auria  while  it  stood.  Its  life  and  strength. 
More  than  her  fkther*s  presence,  or  the  arm 
Of  her  brave  husband,  valiant  as  he  was. 
Hers  was  the  spirit  which  inspired  old  age, 
Ambitious  boyhood,  girls  in  timid  youth. 
And  virgins  in  the  beauty  of  their  spring, 
And  youthfhl  mothers,  doting  like  herself 
With  ever-anxious  love :  She  breathed  through  all 
That  leal  and  that  devoted  ftithfulneas. 
Which  to  the  invader*s  threats  and  promises 
Tum*d  a  deaf  ear  alike ;  which  in  the  head 
And  flood  of  prosperous  fortune  check'd  his  course, 
Repeird  him  from  the  walls,  and  when  at  length 
His  overpowering  numbers  forced  their  way. 
Even  in  that  uttermost  extremity 
Unyielding,  still  from  street  to  street,  from  house 
To  house,  trom  floor  to  floor,  maintained  the  flght : 
Till  by  their  altars  filling,  in  their  doors. 
And  on  their  household  hearths,  and  by  their  beds 
And  cradles,  and  their  fathers'  sepulchres. 
This  noble  army,  gloriously  revenged. 
Embraced  their  martyrdom.     Heroic  souk  I 
Well  have  ye  done,  and  righteously  discharged 
Tour  arduous  part  I  Tour  service  is  perform*d. 
Tour  earthly  warflue  done !  Te  have  put  on 
The  purple  robe  of  everlasting  peace  I 
Te  have  received  your  crown  1  Te  bear  the  palm 
Before  the  throne  of  Grace  I 

With  that  he  paused, 
Checking  the  strong  emotions  of  his  souL 
Then  with  a  solemn  tone  addressing  him 
Who  shared  his  secret  thoughts,  thou  knowest,  he  said, 
O  Urban,  that  they  have  not  fiillen  in  vain  \ 
For  by  this  virtuous  sacrifice  they  thinn'd 
Alcahman's  thousands ;  and  his  broken  force« 
Exhausted  by  their  dear-bought  victory, 
Tum*d  back  from  Auria,  learing  us  to  breathe 
Among  our  mountains  yet.     We  lack  not  here 
Good  hearis,  nor  valiant  hands.     What  walls  or  towers 
Or  battlements  are  like  these  fastnesses, 
These  rocks  and  glens  and  everlasting  hills  ? 
Give  but  that  Aurian  spirit,  and  the  Moors 
Will  spend  their  force  as  idly  on  these  holds. 
As  round  the  rocky  girdle  of  the  land 
The  wild  Cantabrian  billows  waste  their  rage. 


1  Thii  Ule,  which  ii  repeated  by  Bleda,  recU  on  no  better 
authority  than  that  of  Abulcaclm*,  which  may,  however,  be 
admitted,  so  far  as  to  show  that  It  was  a  prevalent  opinion  in 
his  time. 

Antonio  Galvam,  in  his  Tratado  dot  De$cobrimeiUot  Aniigoa 


Give  but  that  spirit  I . .  Heaven  faath  gtven  it  as, 
If  Adosinda  thus,  as  from  the  dead. 
Be  granted  to  our  piayen  I 

And  vbosBt  ^K. 
Said  Urban,  who  hast  taken  on  thyself 
This  rule  of  wariike  fldth  ?     Thy 
And  those  poor  weeds  bespeak  a  Ufe 
Devoted  to  austere  observances. 


•CIS. 


Roderick  replied,  I  am  a  sinAiI 
One  who  in  solitude  hath  long  deplored 
A  life  mis-spent ;  but  never  boond  by 
Till  Adosinda  taught  me  where  to  find 
Comfort,  and  how  to  work  forgl^ 
When  that  exalted  woman  took  my  v<ow. 
She  call'd  me  Maccabee ;  from  this  day  fbrih 
Be  that  my  earthly  name.     But  tell  roc  turn. 
Whom  shall  we  rouse  to  take  upon  his  head 
The  crown  of  Spain?    Where  are  the  Gochk  Ctr 
Sacaru,  Theudemir,  Athanagild, 
All  who  survived  that  eight  days*  obstinate  tii\ 
When  clogg*d  with  bodies  Chrysus  scaroe  cot^  t> 
Its  bloody  stream  along  ?  Witiaa'a  aooa. 
Bad  oflkpring  of  a  stock  accurst,  I  know. 
Have  put  the  turban  on  their  recreant  head«L 
Where  are  your  own  Cantabrian  I^ofds  ?  I  wca. 
Eudon,  and  Ftodro,  and  Pelayo  now 
Have  ceased  their  rivalry.     If  Pdagro  live. 
His  were  the  worthy  heart  and  ligfatfui  band 
To  wield  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  of  Spain. 

Odoar  and  Urt»n  eyed  him  while  he  spAe. 
As  if  they  wondered  wliosc  the  ton^oe  ndgitf  W 
Familiar  thus  with  Chlefii  and  thoughts  of  ntSL 
They  scann*d  his  countenance,  but  not  a  trare 
Betrayed  the  Boyal  Goth :  sunk  was  that  tft 
Of  sovereignty,  and  on  the  emadate  cheek 
Had  penitence  and  anguiah  deeply  drawn 
Their  ftirrows  premature, . .  fforestalUng  tine, 
And  shedding  upon  thirty's  brow 
Than  threescore  winters  in  their  natnxal 
Might  else  have  sprinkled  there.     It 
That  thou  hast  pass'd  thy  days  In  aoUtode. 
Replied  the  Abbot,  or  thou  would'st  not  adc 
Of  tilings  so  long  gone  by.     Atban^cfld 
And  Theudemir  have  taken  oo  their  necks 
The  yoke.     Sacara  play*d  a  nohier  port. 
Long  within  Merida  did  he  withstand 
The  invader's  hot  assault ;  and  when  at  Ics^Ch. 
Hopeless  of  all  relief,  he  yielded  up 
The  gates,  disdaining  in  his  fiitherls  land 
To  breathe  the  air  of  bondage,  with  a  lew 
Found  foithful  till  the  last,  indignantly 
Did  he  toward  the  ocean  bend  his  way. 
And  shaking  from  his  feet  the  dnst  at  Spala, 
Took  ship,  and  hoisted  sail  thrmigh  seaa  nnk»s^ 
To  seek  for  freedom.  >     Our  Cantabrian  Cbk^ 
All  have  submitted,  but  the 


e  Modeimott  rdates  a  current  and  manifeailj  ftlMdlsos  <: ' 
which  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  Sacarv,  aed  t^  * ' 
panions  of  his  emigration.  *'  They  aaj,**  be  a^«.  '&> ' 
this  time,  A.  o.  1447,  a  Portnfuese  ship  saJlinf  out  i  • 
StnUts  of  Gibraltar,  was  carried  by  a  acona  asttch  Crt>^ 
the  west  tlian  she  laad  inleodBd,  and  caxBe  to  aa  iala34  v 
there  were  seren  cities,  and  where  oar  lanjimfr 
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Tnutetb  not  all  alike :  At  his  own  Court 
He  holds  Fdayo,  as  suspecting  most 
That  calm  and  manly  spirit ;  Pedro's  son 
There  too  is  held  as  hostage,  and  secures 
His  father's  faith ;  Count  Eudon  Is  despised. 
And  so  Utcs  unmolested.     When  he  pays 
His  tribute,  an  unoomfbrtable  thought 
May  then  perhaps  disturb  him : . .  or  more  like 
He  meditates  how  profitable  'twere 
To  be  a  Moor ;  and  if  apostacy 
Wen  all.  and  to  be  unbaptised  might  serve, . . 
But  I  waste  breath  upon  a  wretch  like  this ; 


and  the  people  asked  whether  the  Moorf  ttUl  occupied  Spain, 
from  whence  thejr  bad  fled  after  the  lots  of  King  Don  Ro- 
drigo.  The  contramatter  of  the  ship  said,  that  he  brought 
»waj  a  little  aand  trmn  the  Uland,  and  sold  it  to  a  goldimith 
in  Liabon,  who  extracted  from  It  a  good  quaotttj  of  gold.  It 
U  laid  that  the  In&nte  D.  Pedro,  who  governed  at  that  time, 
ordered  then  thingi  to  be  written  In  the  Caaa  do  Tombo. 
And  aooae  will  hare  it  that  these  lands  and  islands  at  which 
the  Portuguese  toadied  were  those  which  are  now  called  the 
Aotilhas  and  New  Spain.**  (P.M.) 

This  Antilia,  or  Island  of  the  Seren  Cities,  is  laid  down  In 
Martin  Behaiin*s  map ;  the  story  was  soon  improred  by  giving 
•even  bishops  to  the  seven  cities,  and  Galvam  has  been  ac- 
cused by  Homios  of  hsving  Invented  it  to  give  his  country- 
men the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  West  Indies  I  Now 
it  is  erldeot  that  Antonio  Galvam  rebites  the  story  as  if  he 
did  not  believe  it,— cowfom— they  relate,— and  dfk,itis  said, 

never  aflrailng  the  fSsct,  nor  maUng  any  Inference  from  it, 

but  merely  stating  it  as  a  report :  and  it  is  certain,  which  per- 
haps Homios  did  not  know,  that  there  never  lived  a  man  of 
purer  integrity  than  Antonio  Caalvam ;  a  man  whose  history 
la  diagraceftal,  not  to  his  country,  but  to  the  government  under 
which  he  lived,  and  whose  uniform  and  unsullied  virtue  en- 
titles him  to  rank  among  the  best  men  that  have  ever  done 
booour  to  hmnan  nature. 

Tbc  writers  wbo  repeat  this  story  of  the  Seven  Islands  and 
their  bisliops,  have  also  been  pleased  to  find  traces  of  Sacaru 
in  the  new  wortd,  for  which  the  imaginary  resemblances  to 
CbrlatlaDity  which  were  foaod  in  Yucatan,  and  other  plaees, 
serve  tbcm  as  proofkb — Gr^gorfe  Gorda,  Or^feis  dr  lot /imMm, 
I.  iv.  c.tt. 

The  work  of  Abokadm,  in  which  the  story  first  appears, 
has  been  roundly  asserted  to  be  the  forgery  of  the  translator, 
Miguel  de  Luna.  The  Portoguese  academician,  Contador  de 
ArgoCe,  speaking  of  this  romantic  history,  acquits  him  of  the 
fraud,  which  has  with  little  reflection  been  Udd  to  his  charge. 
Pedra^a,  he  says,  In  the  Grandetas  de  Granada,  and  Rodrigo 
Car«»,  la  the  Graodesas  de  SevUla,  both  aflirm  that  the  original 
Arabic  exists  In  the  Bseorlal,  and  Escolano  asserts  the  same, 
although  Nldwlas  Antonio  says  that  the  catalogues  of  that 
library  do  not  make  mention  of  any  such  book.  If  Luna  had 
forged  It.  H  would  not  have  had  many  of  those  blunders  which 
are  obeerved  In  it ;  nor  Is  there  any  reason  for  Imputing  such 
a  fraud  to  Lona,  a  man  well  skilled  In  Arabic,  and  of  good 
reputatloD.  What  I  suspect  is,  that  the  book  was  composed 
by  a  Graaadan  Moor,  and  the  reason  which  induces  me  to  form 
this  opinioB  is  the  minuteness  with  which  he  describes  the 
cooqueet  which  Tarif  saade  of  those  parts  of  the  kfaigdom  of 
Granada,  of  tlie  Alpoxarraa  and  the  Serra  Neveda,  pointing 
out  the  etymologies  of  the  names  of  places,  and  other  drcum. 
•taneee,  wUch  any  one  who  reeds  with  attention  will  observe. 
As  to  tbc  time  in  which  theoomposer  of  this  amusing  romance 
flourlstaed.  It  was  certainly  after  the  reign  of  Beded  Aben 
Habos.  who  governed,  and  was  Lord  of  Granada  about  the 
year  lOIS,  aa  Uumol  rriates,  after  the  Arabian  writers ;  and 
the  reaaoo  which  I  have  for  this  assertion  is,  that  in  the  ro- 
maaoe  of  Abnkaelm  the  story  la  told  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  said  Beded  Abeu  Habus  to  set  up  In  Granada  that  famous 


Felayo  is  the  only  hope  of  Spabo, 
Only  Pelayo. 

If,  as  we  believe. 
Said  Urban  then,  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  here. 
And  dreadful  though  they  be,  yet  for  wise  end 
Of  good,  these  visitations  do  its  work ; 
And  dimly  as  our  mortal  sight  may  scan 
The  fkiture,  yet  methlnks  my  soul  descries 
How  in  Pelayo  should  the  purposes 
Of  Heaven  be  best  aocompllsh'd.     All  too  long. 
Here  in  their  own  inheritance,  the  sons 
Of  Spain  have  groan'd  beneath  a  foreign  yoke.  ^ 


rane,  which  represenU  a  knight  upon  horseback  In  bronae, 
with  a  spear  hi  the  right  hand,  and  a  dub  in  the  left,  and 
these  words  In  Arabic,— *' Beded  Aben  Habus  says,  that  In 
this  manner  Andalusia  must  be  kept !  **  The  figure  moves  with 

every  wind,  and  veers  about  fh)m  one  end  to  another. Me- 

moria$  de  Braga^  t.  111.  p.  12a 

In  the  fkbulous  Chronicle  of  D.  Rodrigo,  Sacanu,  as  he  is 
there  called,  is  a  oonsplcoous  personage;  but  the  tale  of  his 
emigration  was  not  then  current,  and  the  author  kills  him 
before  the  Moors  appear  upon  the  stage.  He  seems  to  have 
designed  him  as  a  representation  of  perfect  generosity. 

1  There  had  been  a  law  to  prohibit  intermarriages  be. 
tween  the  Goths  and  Romans  i  this  law  Reoesuintho  annul- 
led* observing  tai  his  edict,  that  the  people  ought  in  no 
slight  degree  to  rejoice  at  the  repeal.  It  Is  curious  that  the 
distinction  should  have  existed  so  long ;  but  it  is  found  also 
in  a  law  of  Wamba*s,  and  doubtless  must  have  continued  till 
both  names  were  lost  together  in  the  general  wreck.  The 
vile  principle  was  laid  down  In  the  hiws  of  the  Wislgoths, 
that  such  as  the  root  is,  such  ought  the  branch  tobe,—*«  gran 
confusion  es  de  linage,  quando  d  fiyo  non  semeya  d  padre, 
que  aquelo  ques  de  la  rda,  deba  scr  en  a  dma,"  and  upon  this 
prindple  a  law  was  made  to  keep  the  children  of  slaves, 
slaves  also. 

**  Many  men  wdl  Tersed  hi  history,*'  says  Contador  de 
Argote  (MemoriM  de  Bmga,  ill.  S73.),  **  think,  and  think 
rightly,  that  this  was  a  dril  war,  and  that  the  monarchy  was 
divided  into  two  fhetions,  of  which  the  least  powerfbl  availed 
itself  of  the  Araba  n  auxiliaries :  and  that  these  aualilaries 
made  themsdves  masters,  and  easily  eflheted  thdr  intent  br 
means  of  the  divUlons  In  the  country.'* 

"  The  natives  of  Spdn,"  says  Joam  de  Barros,  "  never  bore 
much  love  to  the  Goths,  who  were  strangers  and  coraelings . 
and  when  they  came  had  no  right  there,  for  the  whole  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  empire.  It  Is  believed  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  whom  the  Moors  slew  were  Goths,  and  It  Is 
said  that,  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  in  the  coorse  of  two 
years  there  were  sidn  by  the  sword  seven  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  Christians  who  escaped  chose  that  the  name  of 
Goths  should  be  lost :  and  though  some  Castillians  compldn 
that  the  race  should  be  extinguished,  saying  with  Don  Jorge 
Manrique, 

**  Pues  la  sangre  de  los  Godoe 
y  d  linage  y  la  noblesa 

tan  credda, 
por  quantas  vtes  y  modes 
se  sume  su  grande  dtesa 
enesuvlda," 


I  must  say  that  I  see  no  good  foundation  for  this ;  for  they 
were  a  proud  nation  and  barbarous,  and  were  a  long  time 
heretics  of  the  sects  of  Arius  and  Eutychlus  and  Pelagiua, 
and  can  be  prdsed  as  nothing  except  as  warriors,  who  were 
so  greedy  for  dominion,  that  wherever  they  reached  they  laid 
every  thing  bare  like  locusts,  and  therefore  the  emperor 
ceded  to  them  this  country.    The  people  who  dwelt  in  it 
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Punic  and  Roauui«  JUitt  and  Goth»  and  Opeck  i 
This  latter  tempest  comes  to  sweep  airay 
All  proud  distii:uetioo8  which  commlngliug  blood 
And  time's  long  course  have  ftil'd  to  eflboe;  and  now 
Perchance  it  is  the  wUL  of  Fate  to  rear 
Upon  the  soil  of  Spain  a  Spanish  throne, 
Bestodng  in  Pelayo's  native  line 
The  sceptre  to  the  Spaniard. 

Go  thou,  then. 
And  seek  Pelayo  at  the  Conqueror's  court. 
Tell  him  the  mountaineers  are  unsubdued ; 
The  preciops  time  they  needed  hath  been  galn'd 
By  Auria's  sacrifice,  and  all  they  ask 
Is  him  to  guide  them  on.     In  Odoar's  name 
And  Urban'a,  tell  him  that  the  hour  is  come. 

Then  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  pursued* 
The  rule  which  thou  hast  taken  on  thyself 
Toledo  ratifies :  'tis  meet  for  Spain, 
And  as  the  will  divine,  to  be  received, 
Observed,  and  spread  abroad.    Come  hither  thoup 
Who  for  thyself  hast  chosen  the  good  part ; 
Let  me  lay  hands  on  thee^  and  consecrate 
Thy  lifb  unto  the  Lord. 

Me!  Boderlck  cried ; 
Me  I  sinner  that  I  am  I . .  and  while  he  spake 
His  wither'd  cheek  grew  paler,  and  his  limbs 
Shook.     As  thou  goest  among  the  infidels. 
Pursued  the  Primate,  many  thou  wilt  find 
Fallen  fh>m  the  &ith ;  by  weakness  some  b!etray*d» 
Some  led  astray  by  baser  hope  of  gain, 
And  haply  too  by  ill  example  led 
Of  those  in  whom  they  trusted.    Yet  have  these 
Their  lonely  hours,  when  sorrow,  or  the  touch 
Of  sickness,  and  that  awefiil  power  divine 
Which  hath  its  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  man, 
Life  of  his  soul,  his  monitor  and  judge. 
Move  them  with  silent  impulse ;  but  they  look 
For  help,  and  finding  none  to  succour  them, 
The  irrevDeaUe  momtnt  inaseth  by. 
Tktivfofe,  miy  brother,  hi  the  name  of  ChilsC 
'nios  I  lay  hands  on  thee,  that  in  His  name 
Tliou  w!th  His  gracious  promises  mayM  raise 
I'he  fallen,  and  comfort  those  that  are  In  need. 
And  bring  salvation  to  the  penitent 
Now,  brother,  go  thy  way  :  the  peace  of  God 
Be  with  thee»  and  hia  blessing  prosper  us  1. 


V. 

RODEEICK  ANP  SIVEBUN. 

Bktwken  St  Fellz  and  the  regal  seat 
Of  Abdalasis,  ancient  Cordoba, 

heiotp  w«ra  a  better  nosw  always  praised  and  faarad  and 
r«iii«ct«d  bf  the  Romans^  lojal  and  fltlUiful  and  true  and 
r«Mopable :  and  it  (be  GoUu  afterwards  ware  worthy  of  any 
attimatlon.  tbay  became  to  hare ;  for  m  plants  lose  tlwlr  bit- 
Urneis  and  inprow  by  being  planted  and  translated  Into  a 
good  soil  (aa  la  said  of  poaches),  so  does  a  good  land  ehange 
Us  inhaUUnfts,  and  of  ruattc  and  barbaroua  maka  than 
foliahod  and  rirtuous. 

**  The  Moors  did  not  say  that  they  camo  against  the 
CkrUtUns«  but  agalptt  the  Ootha,  who  had  usarped  Spain ; 
•ad  tt  aipeara  tlm  Ao.  Uia»  pMptt  of  the  land  H  mattoTBd  Uttie 


Lay  many  a  long  day's  Jooniegr  tntciaHwal ; 

And  many  a  mountain  range  hath  Boderick  cxost. 

And  many  a  lovdy  vale,  ere  he  beheld 

Where  Betis,  winding  through  the  unbouiMlMl  plair, 

RoU*d  his  nudestic  waters.     Tbere  at  e%e. 

Entering  an  inn,  he  took  his  humble  leot 

With  other  travellers  round  the  crackling  bcarth* 

Where  heath  and  cistus  gave  tbcir  flagnat  llaiK. 

That  ilame  no  longer,  as  in  other  timc^ 

Lit  up  the  countenance  of  easy  mirth 

And  light  discourse :  the  talk  which  now  wrat  nwrK 

Was  of  the  grief  that  prcs8*d  on  every  heart ; 

Of  Spain  subdued  ;  the  soeptre  of  the  Goths 

Broken  ;  their  nation  and  their  name  ei&oed ; 

Slaughter  and  mourning,  which  had  left  no  bovae 

Unvisited ;  and  shame,  which  set  its  mark 

On  every  Spaniard's  fux^    One  who  had  seen 

His  sons  &I1  bravely  at  his  side,  bewaU*d 

The  unhappy  chance  which,  rescuing  him  fron  dratx 

Left  hhn  the  last  of  aU  his  ftmUy; 

Tet  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  none  who  dmr 

Their  blood  from  him  remain'd  to  wear  the  yoke. 

Be  at  the  miscreant's  beck,  and  propagate 

A  breed  of  slaves  to  serve  them.     Hciw  sati 

Who  told  of  &ir  possessions  lost,  and  babes 

To  goodly  fortunes  born,  of  all  bereft. 

Another  for  a  virgin  daughter  moum*d. 

The  lewd  barbarian's  q>oiL     A  fourth  had 

His  only  child  forsake  him  in  his  age. 

And  for  a  Moor  renounce  her  hope  hi  Chriii. 

His  was  the  heaviest  grief  of  all,  he  said ; 

And  denching  as  he  spake  his  hoaiy  locki» 

He  cursed  King  Boderick's  souL 

Oh 
Roderick  exclalm*d,  all  shuddering  as  be 
Oh,  for  the  love  of  Jesus,  curse  him  not  I 
Sufficient  is  the  dreadfid  load  of  goOt 
That  lies  upon  his  miserable  soul  I 
O  brother,  do  not  cone  that  slnftil  soal, 
Whkh  Jctua  •uflbr'd  en  the  anm  to  save  I 


But  then  an  old  man,  who  had  sate  thns 
A  silent  listener,  fh>m  his  seat  aroee. 
And  moving  round  to  Roderick  took  his  hand ; 
Christ  bless  thee,  brother,  for  that  ChiMIn 
He  nid ;  and  shame  on  me  that  any  tangiie 
Beadier  than  mine  waa  found  to  utter  tl ! 
UJa  own  emotion  flll'd  him  while  be  spakc» 
60  that  he  did  not  fed  bow  Bodcrick^  band 
Shook  Uke  a  palsied  limb ;  and  none  eo«U 
How,  at  his  well-known  toiee,  the 
Of  that  poor  traveller  suddenly  wai 
And  sunk  with  deadlier  paleness ;  for  the 
Was  spent,  and  from  behind  him,  on  the  wsU 
High  hung,  the  lamp  with  feeble  glimmering  play'X 


whether  they  we>e  undar  Goths  or 

night  nol  be  cop  anudi  to  say  that  they 

not  only  beeanse  dl  new  things  and 

Jngb  hut  beoauaa  tlN7  wara 

what  they  had  dena  again 

lldu.)  and  for  the  had  govenment  oT  Kiqg  Wlslu. 

**  Yott  are  nnc  to  think,'*  savatho 
OoQ  JuUaa  and  the  Bishop  Don  Orpaa 
of  the  CothH  but  of  the  Ibioafa  of  tho 
Uiey  were  not  griavad  that  the  good  Hnaags 
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Oh  it  is  ever  thta  I  the  old  man  pursued. 
The  crixnes  and  woes  of  universal  Spain 
Are  chairged  ob  him ;  and  curses  which  should  aim 
At  living  heads,  pursue  beyond  the  grave 
His  poor  unhappy  soul  I  As  if  his  sin 
Had  wrought  the  fall  of  our  old  monarchy ! 
As  if  the  Musselmen  in  their  career 
Would  ne'er  have  overleapt  the  gulph  which  parts 
Iberia  fh>m  the  Maurltanian  shore, 
If  Julian  had  not  beckon'd  them  I . .  .  Alas  t 
The  evils  which  drew  on  our  overthrow, 
Would  aeon  by  other  means  have  wrought  their  end, 
Though  Julian's  daughter  should  have  lived  and  died 
A  viigin  vow*d  and  veilM. 

Touch  not  on  that. 
Shrinking  with  inward  shlverlngs  at  the  thought. 
The  penitent  exclalm'd.     Oh,  if  thou  lovest 
The  soul  of  Roderick,  touch  not  on  that  deed ! 
God  in  his  mercy  may  forgive  It  him. 
Bat  human  tongue  must  never  speak  his  name 
Without  teproach  and  utter  infamy, 
Fur  that  abhorred  act     Even  thou . . .  But  here 
Siverian  taking  up  the  word,  brake  off 
UDwittingly  the  incautious  speech.     Even  I, 
QuDth  he,  who  nursed  him  In  his  father's  hall, .  • 
Even  I  can  only  for  that  deed  of  shame 
Offer  in  agony  my  secret  prayers. 
But  Spain  hath  witness'd  other  crimes  as  foul : 
Have  we  not  seen  Favlla*si  shameless  wife. 
Throned  In  Wit!xa*8  ivory  car,  parade 
Our  towns  with  regal  pageantry,  and  bid 
The  murderous  tyrant  In  her  husband's  blood 
Dip  his  adulterous  hand  ?  Did  we  not  see 
Pclayo,  by  that  bloody  king's  pursuit. 
And  that  unnatural  mother,  from  the  land 
With  open  outcry,  like  an  outlaw'd  thief. 
Hunted  ?     And  saw  ye  not  Theodofired, 

1  Bairiot,  taking  a  panster'i  llcenoe  in  orthogn^liy,  playi 
opoB  the  name  of  Pelayo's  flsther :  — 

....'*  del  gran  Farlla  (que  centella 
■Ignifiu)  Pelayo,  marcial  llama, 
restauro  el  Leonet  rejmo  con  aqnella 
lus  que  alcanio  la  victorioM  rama.'* 

Cora  de  lot  VttMW,  p.  103. 

'  For  this  fact  there  !■  the  unquestionable  testimony  of 
bidonu  Facenri*.  **  Per  Idem  tempua  in  Mn  TS5,  anno  inh- 
peril  cjua  9,  Arabum  97.  Abdalasli  omneib  Hitpaniaia  per 
trf*  annoa  sob  centuarlo  jufo  pacillcant,  cum  llbpali  divi- 
tiU  ec  hoooram  fasciboi  cum  Regina  HUpania  in  cooJoglD 
ropulata,  UtiMM  Rcgum  ac  Prindpum  pellicatai,  et  Imprur 
dpnter  ditiractaa  »atuaret,  seditione  luorum  facta,  oratloai 
ia«tani,  cootllio  Ajub,  occlditur ;  atque  eo  llispaniam  reti- 
netut,  men«e  fmpleto,  Alahor  in  regno  Hetperln  per  princl- 
{Mlia  juaia  tuccedlt,  cui  de  roorte  Abdallaxis  Ita  edicttur,  ut 
quasi  cooftilio  Egilonts  ReglflB  coujugii  quondam  Ruderici 
rfirit.  quam  •lU  lodaberat,  Jugum  Arablcom  a  lua  oervlee 
eonaretur  arertere,  et  regnum  in  vasum  HIberIa  ifMrnet  r&- 
tcmpure.'*— ^j|»aAa  Sagrada,  t.  vlil.  aoSL 

Florex  relates  the  story  in  the  words  of  the  old  tmnslatlon 
or  an  Arabic  original  Imputed  to  Rasls.  **  When  Belasln,  the 
■on  of  Musa,  remained  for  Lord  of  Spain,  and  had  ordered 
hii  alCdrs  right  well,  they  told  him  tidings  of  tJlaca,  wlio  had 
been  the  wife  of  King  D.  Rodrlgo,  that  she  was  a  right 
worthy  dame,  and  right  beaatiftal,  and  of  a  great  lineage,  and 
that  the  was  a  native  of  Africa ;  whereupon  be  sent  for  her, 
and  ordered  that  beasts  should  be  giren  her,  and  much 


As  through  the  streets  t  guided  his  dark  steps, 

Roll  mournfully  toward  the  noon-day  sun 

His  blank  and  senseless  eye-balls?     Spain  saw  this, 

And^suffer'd  It ! ...  I  seek  not  to  excuse 

The  sin  of  Roderick.     Jesu,  who  beholds 

The  burning  tears  I  shed  In  solitude. 

Knows  how  I  plead  for  him  In  midnight  prayer. 

But  if,  when  he  victoriously  revenged 

The  wrongs  of  Chlndasulntho's  house,  his  sword 

Had  not  for  mercy  tumM  aside  Its  edgi*. 

Oh  what  a  day  of  glory  had  there  been  ' 

Upon  the  banks  of  Chrysus  I  Curse  not  him. 

Who  in  that  fatal  conflict  to  the  last 

So  valiantly  maintained  his  country*s  cause  i 

But  if  your  sorrow  needs  must  have  its  vent 

In  curses,  let  your  imprecations  strike 

The  caltifft,  who,  when  Roderick's  homed  hehn 

Rose  eminent  amid  the  thickest  fight. 

Betraying  him  who  spared  and  trusted  them. 

Forsook  their  King,  their  Country,  and  their  God, 

And  gave  the  Moor  his  conquest. 

Ay!  they  said, 
These  were  Wltlsa's  hatefhl  progeny ; 
And  in  an  evil  hour  the  unhappy  King 
Had  spared  the  viperous  brood.  With  that  they  talk'd 
How  SIsIbert  and  Ebba  through  the  land 
Guided  the  foe :  and  Orpas,  who  had  cast 
The  mitre  fh>m  his  renegado  brow, 
Went  with  the  armies  of  the  infidels ; 
And  how  in  Hlspalis,  even  where  his  hands 
Had  minister'd  so  oft  the  bread  of  life. 
The  circtunclsed  apostate  did  not  shame 
To  shew  In  open  day  his  turban'd  head. 
The  Queen  too,  Cgilona,  one  exclalm'd ; 
Was  she  not  married  to  the  enemy. 
The  Moor,  the  Misbeliever  ?  <  What  a  heart 
Were  hers,  that  she  could  pride  and  plume  herself 


property,  and  meu-seivaats,  and  maU*tcrmiU,  aad  all 
things  that  she  oould  require,  tlU  she  oould  come  ta<  hlDl 
And  they  brought  her  unto  him,  and  wbB»  be  saw  h«r»  he 
was  well  pleased  wUh  her,  and  said,  Ulaca.  teU  aoe  of  Hif 
affldrs,  and  conceal  nothing  from  me ;  for  thou  knowest  J 
may  do  with  thee  according  to  my  will,  being  my  captive. 
And  when  she  heard  this,  it  Increased  the  grief  which  she  had 
in'  her  heart,  and  her  sorrow  was  such,  that  the  had  well  nigh 
fallen  dead  to  the  givund,  and  she  replied  weeping  and  said. 
Baron,  wliat  wouldst  thou  know  more  of  my  aHUrs  ?  For 
doth  not  all  the  world  know,  that  I,  a  young  damsel,  being 
married  with  King  D.  Rodrlgo,  was  with  him  Lady  of  Spain, 
and  dwelt  in  honour  and  in  all  pleasure,  more  tlum  I  de- 
served ;  and  therefore  it  was  God's  will  tliat  th^  should  en- 
dure no  longer.  And  now  I  am  In  dishonour  greater  than 
ever  was  dame  of  such  high  state :  For  1  am  plundered,  and 
have  not  a  single  palm  of  Inheritance ;  and  I  am  a  captlre. 
and  brought  into  bondage.  I  also  have  been  mistress  of  all 
the  land  that  I  l>ebold.  Therefore,  Sir,  have  pUy  upon  my 
misfortunes :  and  in  respect  of  the  great  lineage  which'  you 
know  to  be  mine,  suftr  not  chat  wrong  or  violence  he  MRtred 
fne  by  any  one ;  and,  Sfa*,  if  it  be  your  graee  you  will  rausoni 
me.  There  are  men  I  know  who  wouM  take  cottipassion  on 
me,  and  give  you  for  me  a  great  sum.  And  Belastn  said  ttt 
her,  Be  ceitain  that  so  long  as  I  live,  yon  ehall  never  go  from 
my  house.  And  Ulaca  said.  What  then.  Sir.  Weald  f6a  de 
with  me?  and  Betaain  laid.  I  will  that  you  shouM  remaiti  M 
my  house,  and  diere  you  shall  be  free  firom  alt  wtvtebedness, 
with  my  other  wives.  And  she  said.  In  an  evil  day  was  I 
born.  If  it  is  tobe  tme  that  I  have  been  Wife  of  thetenouMd 
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To  rank  among  Us  herd  of  ooncubines, 

Having  been  what  she  had  been !  And  who  could  aay 

How  tw  domestic  wrongs  and  discontent 

Had  wrought  upon  the  King  I ...  Hereat  the  old  yian, 

Raising  beneath  the  knit  and  curly  brow 

His  mournful  eyes,  replied.  This  I  can  tell. 

That  that  unquiet  spirit  and  unblest. 

Though  Roderick  never  told  his  sorrows,  drove 

Rusilla  fh>m  the  palace  of  her  son. 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  his  generous  mind 

Wither  beneath  the  unwholesome  influence. 

And  cankering  at  the  core.     And  I  know  well. 

That  oft  when  she  deplored  his  barren  bed. 

The  thought  of  £gilona*s  qualities 

Came  like  a  bitter  medicine  for  her  grief. 

And  to  the  extinction  of  her  hoaband*!  Ihie, 

Sad  consolation,  reconciled  her  heart. 

But  Bodcrtck,whlle  they  communed  thus,  had  ceased 
TO  hear,  such  painfiileiit  anxiety 
The  sight  of  that  old  venerable  man 
Awoke.    A  sickening  fear  came  over  him : 
The  hope  which  led  him  fh>m  his  hermitage  ^ 

king  of  Spain,  and  now  hare  to  live  in  a  »truiger*i  hoaie  as 
the  concubine  and  captire  of  another  1  And  I  iwear  onto 
God,  whoM  plesture  it  U  to  difinay  mc  thus,  that  I  will  rather 
•Mk  my  own  death  aa  Mon  as  I  can  i  for  I  will  enduro  no 
more  misery,  seeing  that  by  death  I  can  escape  it.  And  when 
Belasln  saw  that  she  thus  lamented,  he  said  to  her,  Good 
dame,  think  not  that  we  hare  concubines,  but  by  our  Isw  we 
may  have  seven  wives,  if  we  can  maintain  them,  and  therefore 
you  slull  be  my  wife,  like  each  of  the  others ;  and  all  things 
which  your  law  requires  that  a  man  should  do  for  his  wife, 
will  I  do  for  you ;  and  therefore  you  have  no  cause  to  la- 
ment ;  and  be  sure  that  I  will  do  you  much  honour,  and  will 
Bsake  all  who  love  me  serve  and  honour  you,  and  you  shall 
he  mlstreM  of  all  my  wives.  To  thto  she  made  answer  and 
said.  Sir,  oflter  me  no  violence  concerning  my  law,  but  let  me 
live  as  a  Christian:  And  to  this  Belasin  was  nothing  loth, 
and  he  granted  it,  and  his  marriage  was  performed  with  her 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Moors ;  and  every  day  he  liked 
her  more,  and  did  her  such  honour  that  greater  could  not  be. 
And  It  befell  that  Belasin  being  one  day  with  Ulaca,  she  said 
to  him.  Sir,  do  not  thtatk  It  ill  If  I  Ull  you  of  a  thing  In 
which  you  do  not  act  as  if  you  knew  the  custom.  And  be 
said.  Whereto  is  it  that  I  err?  Sir,  said  she,  because  you 
hw  DO  crown,  for  no  one  was  ever  confirmed  in  Spain,  ex- 
cept he  had  a  crown  upon  his  head.  He  ssdd.  This  which 
you  say  Is  nothing,  for  we  have  U  not  of  our  lineage,  ndther 
Is  it  our  custom  to  wear  a  crown.  She  said,  many  good  rea- 
sons artftliere  why  a  crown  is  of  use,  and  it  would  iqjure  you 
nothing,  but  be  well  for  you,  and  when  you  should  wear 
your  crown  upon  your  head,  God  would  know  you  and  others 
also  by  It :  And  she  said.  You  would  look  fall  comely  with  it, 
and  It  would  be  great  nobleness  to  you,  and  be  right  fitting, 
and  you  should  wear  In  It  certain  stones,  which  will  be  good 
for  you,  and  avail  you.  And  in  a  short  time  afterwards  Be- 
lasin went  to  dwell  at  Seville,  and  he  carried  Ulaca  with  him, 
and  she  took  of  her  gold,  and  of  her  pearls,  and  of  her  pre- 
dous  stones,  which  she  bad  many  and  good,  and  made  him 
the  noblest  crown  that  ever  was  seen  by  man,  and  gave  It 
him,  and  bade  him  take  it,  and  place  It  where  it  should  be 
well  kept ;  and  Ulaca,  as  she  was  a  woman  of  understanding 
and  prudence,  ordered  her  affUrs  as  well  as  Belasin,  so  that 
he  loved  her  much,  and  did  great  honour  to  her,  and  did 
many  of  those  things  which  she  desired ;  so  that  he  was  wdl 
pleased  with  the  Christians,  and  did  them  much  good,  and 
showed  favour  unto  them.*'— JWiriNortas  deUuRq/noi  CaikO' 
ficof,  I.  p.  9B. 


Now  seemed  for  ever  gone,  for  wril  he  kacv 
Nothing  but  death  oould  break  the  tks  vbks «. 
That  fidthfiil  servant  to  his  fiither's  home. 
She  then  for  whose  foigiveneas  he  had  yean '. 
Who  in  her  blessing  would  have  given  sad  i .. 
The  peace  of  Heaven, . .  ahe  then  was  to  tbt  .* 
Gone  down  disconsolate  at  last ;  in  thii 
Of  all  the  woes  of  her  unlia|»py  life 
Unhappiest,  that  she  did  not  live  to  see 
God  had  vouchsaiM  repentance  to  her  cki^ 
But  then  a  hope  arose  that  yet  she  Uvcd; 
The  weighty  cause  which  led  Sivcrian  hen 
Might  draw  him  firom  her  aide ;  better  to  k^ 
The  worst  than  fear  it     And  with  that  be  b& 
Over  the  embers,  and  with  head  half  raised 
Aslant,  and  shadow'd  by  bla  hand,  he  said, 
Where  ia  King  Bodeikk's  mother?  hvoibi: 

I 
Ood  hath  upheld  her,  the  old  man  icffied.    i 
She  hews  this  last  and  heaviest  of  her  gndi,    I 
Not  as  she  bore  her  huahand'a  wrongs,  whs  t 
And  her  indignant  heart  supported  her; 
But  patiently,  like  one  wbo  flnda  tnm  Ba^ 


**  The  issue  of  this  was  btal  to  Abdalazlz.    h  ^"^ 
history.  It  is  said  that  he  was  coDvertcd  l^  tl!» 
wife,  and  for  that  reason  put  to  death  |yy  his  Ut^ 
have  supposed  that  by  means  of  her  iiifl«icace  he  ** 
vourlng  to  make  himsdf  King  of  Spain,  isdepe^o 
Caliph.  A  characteristic  clrcuosataace  Is  mUed  L: 
very  desirous  to  convert  her  husband,  and  that  ttf 
least  obtain  from  him  some  mark  ot  outwaid  m^ 
Images,  made  the  door  of  the  apartment,  in  vfiLt 
them,  so  low,  that  he  could  not  enter  withftu » • 
Biedm,  p.  214. 


'  Deixam  a  Abdalails,  que  de  Belle 

Mamara  o  Mte,  por  Rector  da  Mcsyuw; 

Bste  eaaa  co  a  Inciyta  Kgilona, 
Mulher  de  Dom  Rodrlgo,  (o 

Tomoo  Coroa  de  ooro,  e  a  Mi 
Lhe  deu  para  a  tomar  Urga  materia, 

Foi  notado  a  misera  raynba 

Casarse  com  hum  Mouro  tarn  asiaha." 


The  character  of  this  Queen  b  beantifiillT  e-M 
the  author  of  Count  Julian :  — 

**  Beaming  with  virtue  inaccessible 
Stood  Egilona ;  for  her  lord  she  lived. 
And  for  the  heavens  that  raised  her  spb«n  v 
All  thoughts  were  on  her  —  all  beside  b«r  ovx 
Negligent  as  the  blossoms  of  tlie  fieM, 
Arrayed.ln  candour  and  simplicity. 
Before  her  path  she  heard  the  atreues  of  j»f 
Murmur  her  name  In  all  their  caAencea. 
Saw  them  in  every  scene,  In  light,  fai  duir. 
Reflect  her  image ;  but  acknowledgvd  th«a 
Hers  most  complete  when  flowing  fresa  her  »^ 
All  things  hi  want  of  her.  beraetf  of  oooe 
Pomp  and  dominion  lay  beneath  her  fecc 
Unfelt  and  unregarded :  now  behold 
The  earthly  passions  war  agalnat  the  beenfi!! 
Pride  against  love ;  ambition  and  revere 

Against  devotioo  and  oompUaocj 

Her  glorious  beams  adversity  hatfa  bkmtid. 
And  coming  nearer  to  our  quiet  view. 
The  original  clay  of  coarse  mortality 
Hardens  and  flaws  around  her." 
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A  comfort  which  the  world  can  neither  giTe 
Nor  take  away. . . .  Roderick  inquired  no  more ; 
He  breathed  a  allent  prayer  in  gratitude, 
Then  wr^pt  hto  cloak  around  him,  and  lay  down 
Where  he  might  weep  unseen. 

When  morning  came, 
Earliest  fA  all  the  travellers  he  went  forth. 
And  linger*d  for  Siverian  by  the  way. 
Beside  a  fountain,  where  the  constant  ftll 
Of  water  Its  perpetual  gurgling  made, 
To  the  wayfaring  or  the  musing  man 
Sweetest  of  all  sweet  sounds.    The  Christian  hand, 
Whose  general  charity  for  man  and  beast 
Built  it  in  better  times,  had  with  a  cross 
Of  well-hewn  stone  crested  the  pious  work. 
Which  now  the  misbelievers  had  cast  downy 
And  broken  in  the  dust  it  lay  defiled. 
Roderick  beheld  it  lying  at  his  feet. 
And  gathering  reverently  the  fh^$ments  up. 
Placed  them  wtthln  the  cistern,  and  restored 
With  carefbl  collocation  its  dear  form, . . 
So  might  the  waters,  like  a  crystal  shrine. 
Preserve  it  ftom  pollution.    Kneeling  then, 
0  er  the  memorial  of  redeeming  love 
He  bent,  and  mingled  with  the  fount  his  tears. 
And  pour*d  his  spirit  to  the  Crucified. 

A  Moor  came  by,  and  seeing  him,  exclaim'd, 
Ab,  Kaffer !  worshipper  of  wood  and  stone, 
God's  curse  eonfbund  thee !  And  as  Roderick  tum'd 
His  face,  the  miscreant  spum*d  him  with  his  foot 
Between  the  eyes.     The  indignant  King  arose, 
And  feird  him  to  the  ground.     But  then  the  Moor 
Drew  forth  his  dagger,  rising  as  he  cried. 
What,  darest  thou,  thou  infidel  and  slave. 
Strike  a  believer?  and  he  aim*d  a  blow 
At  Roderick's  breast  But  Roderick  caught  his  arm. 
And  clo9ed,  and  wrenched  the  dagger  fh>m  his  hold, . . 
Such  timely  strength  did  those  emaciate  limbs 
From  indignation  draw, . .  and  in  his  neck 
With  mortal  stroke  he  drove  the  avenging  steel 
Hilt  deep.     Then,  as  the  thlnty  sand  drank  in 
Tbe  expiring  miscreant's  blood,  he  look'd  around 
In  sudden  apprehension,  lest  the  Moors 
Had  seen  them ;  but  SIverian  was  In  sight. 
The  only  traveller,  and  he  smote  his  mule 
And  hasten'd  up.    Ah,  brother !  said  the  old  man, 
Thine  is  a  spirit  of  the  ancient  mould  ! 
And  would  to  Ood  a  thousand  men  like  thee 
Had  fought  at  Roderick's  side  on  that  last  day 
When  treason  overpower'd  him  I     Now,  alas ! 
A  manly  Gothic  heart  doth  ill  accord 
With  these  unhappy  times.     Come,  let  us  hide 
This  carrion,  while  the  &vouring  hour  permits. 

So  saying  he  alighted.     Soon  they  scoop*d 
Amid  ioo«e-lying  sand  a  hasty  grave. 
And  leveird  over  It  the  easy  soil. 
Father,  said  Roderick,  as  they  joumey*d  on, 
I>^t  this  thing  be  a  seid  and  sacnunent 
Of  truth  between  us :  Wherefore  should  there  be 
Concealment  between  two  right  Gothic  hearts 
In  evil  days  like  ours  ?    What  thou  hast  seen 
Is  but  the  first  fruit  of  the  sacrifice. 
Which  on  this  injured  and  polluted  soil. 
As  on  a  bloody  altar,  I  have  sworn 


To  offer  to  insulted  Heaven  fbr  Spain, 

Her  vengeance  and  her  expiation.     This 

Was  but  a  hasty  act,  by  sudden  wrong 

Provoked :  but  I  am  bound  for  Cordoba* 

On  weighty  mission  fh>m  YIsodIa  sent. 

To  breathe  into  Felayo*s  ear  a  voice 

Of  spirit-stirring  power,  which  like  the  trump 

Of  the  Arch-angel,  shall  awake  dead  Spain. 

The  northern  mountaineers  are  unsubdued ; 

They  call  upon  Pelayo  for  their  chief; 

Odoar  and  Urban  tell  him  that  the  hour 

Is  come.    Thou  too,  I  ween,  old  man,  art  charged 

With  no  light  errand,  or  thou  wouldst  not  now 

Have  left  the  ruins  of  thy  master^  honse. 

Who  art  thou?  cried  SIhreiian,  aa  he  teaich'd 
The  wan  and  withered  features  of  the  King. 
The  fiice  is  of  a  stranger,  but  thy  voiee 
Distufta  me  like  a  dream. 

Roderick  refriled. 
Thou  seest  me  as  I  am, . .  a  stranger;  one 
Whose  fortunes  in  the  general  wreck  were  lost» 
His  name  and  lineage  utterly  extinct. 
Himself  in  mercy  spared,  surviving  all ; . . 
In  mercy,  that  the  bitter  cup  might  heal 
A  soul  diseased.     Now,  having  cast  the  slough 
Of  old  offences,  thou  beholdest  me 
A  man  new  bom ;  in  second  baptism  named. 
Like  those  who  in  Judea  bravely  raised 
Against  the  Heathen's  impious  tyranny 
The  banner  of  Jehovah,  Maccabee ; 
So  call  me.    In  that  name  hath  Urban  laid 
His  consecrating  hands  upon  my  head ; 
And  in  that  name  have  I  myself  for  Spain 
Devoted.     Tell  me  now  why  thou  art  sent 
To  Cordoba ;  for  sure  thou  goest  not 
An  idle  gaaer  to  the  Conqueror's  court 

Thou  jndgest  well,  the  old  man  replied.     I  too 
Seek  the  Cantabrlan  Prince,  the  hope  of  Spain, 
With  other  tidings  charged,  for  other  end 
Design'd,  yet  such  as  well  may  work  with  thine. 
My  noble  Mistress  sends  me  to  avert 
The  shame  that  threats  his  house.    The  renegade 
Numacian,  he  who  for  the  infidels 
Oppresses  G^o,  insolently  woos 
His  sister.    Moulded  In  a  wicked  womb. 
The  unworthy  Guisla  hath  inherited 
Her  Mother's  leprous  taint ;  and  willingly 
She  to  the  circumcised  and  upstart  slave. 
Disdaining  all  admonishment,  gives  ear. 
The  Lady  Oaudiosa  sees  in  this. 
With  the  quick  foresight  of  maternal  care. 
The  impending  danger  to  her  husband's  house. 
Knowing  his  generous  spirit  ne'er  will  brook 
The  base  alliance.    Guisla  lewdly  sets 
His  will  at  nought ;  but  that  vile  renegade. 
From  hatred,  and  fhim  avarice,  and  Arom  fear. 
Will  seek  the  extinction  of  Pelayo's  line. 
This  too  my  venerable  Mistress  sees ; 
Wherefore  these  valiant  and  high-minded  dames 
Send  me  to  Cordoba ;  that  if  the  Prince 
Cannot  by  timely  interdiction  stop 
The  irrevocable  act  of  in&my. 
He  may  at  least  to  his  own  nfety  lookf 
Being  timely  wam'd. 
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SOUTHEyg  WORKS- 


Thy  MIstras  tcjounu  tlNQ 
With  GaudioM,  in  Fel8yo*8  hall  ? 
Said  Roderick,    lis  her  natanl  home,  njoiii'd 
Siverian :  Chlndasulntho*8  royal  race 
Have  ever  shared  one  lot  of  weal  or  woe ; 
And  she  who  hath  heheld  her  own  feir  Bhoot» 
The  goodly  summit  of  that  ancient  tree, 
Struck  by  Heaven's  bolt,  seeks  shelter  now  beneath 
The  only  branch  of  its  majestic  stem 
That  still  survives  the  storm. 

Thus  they  pursued 
Their  Journey,  each  fhxn  other  gathering  store 
For  thought,  with  many  a  silent  interval 
Of  mournful  meditation,  till  they  saw 
The  temples  and  the  towers  of  Cordoba 
Shining  m^estic  In  the  light  of  eve. 
Before  them  Betis  roird  his  glittering  stream. 
In  many  a  silvery  winding  traced  atar 
Amid  the  ample  plain.     Behind  the  walls 
And  stately  piles  which  crown*d  its  margin,  rich 
With  olives,  and  with  sunny  slope  of  vines. 
And  many  a  lovely  hamlet  interspersed. 
Whose  citron  bowers  were  once  the  abode  of  peace. 
Height  above  height,  receding  hills  were  seen 
Imbued  with  evening  hues ;  and  over  all 
The  summits  of  the  dark  sierra  rose. 
Lifting  their  heads  amid  the  silent  sky. 
The  traveller  who  with  a  heart  at  ease 
Had  seen  the  goodly  vision,  would  have  loved 
To  linger,  seeking  with  insatiate  sight 
To  treasure  up  its  Image,  deep  impress*d, 
A  joy  for  yean  to  come.    O  Cordoba, 
£xclaim*d  the  old  man,  how  princely  are  thy  towers. 
How  fiiir  thy  vales,  thy  hills  how  beautlftil  I 
The  sun  who  sheds  on  thee  his  parting  smiles 
Sees  not  in  all  his  wide  career  a  scene 
Lovelier,  nor  more  exuberantly  Uest 
By  bounteous  earth  and  heaven.    The  very  gales 
Of  Eden  waft  not  from  the  immortal  bowers 
Odours  to  sense  more  exquisite,  than  these 
Which,  breathing  from  thy  groves  and  gardens,  now 
Recall  in  me  such  thoughts  of  bitterness. 
The  time  has  been  when  happy  was  their  lot 
Who  had  their  birthright  here ;  but  happy  now 
Are  they  who  to  thy  bosom  are  gone  home. 
Because  they  feel  not  in  their  graves  the  feet 
That  trample  upon  Spain.     *Tls  well  that  age 
Hath  made  me  like  a  child,  that  I  can  weep : 
My  heart  would  else  have  broken,  overcharged. 
And  I,  fklse  servant,  should  lie  down  to  rest 
Before  my  work  is  done. 

Hard  by  their  path, 
A  little  way  without  the  walls,  there  stood 
An  edifice,  whereto,  as  by  a  spell, 
Slverian's  heart  was  drawn.     Brother,  quoth  he» 
*Tis  like  the  urgency  of  our  return 
Will  brook  of  no  retardment ;  and  this  spot 


*  I  hmre  Tentarcd  to  borrow  this  expreMion  frsm  the  tra- 
gedy of  Count  Julian.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  paatage 
In  which  It  occur*. 

**Jbdaiazii.  Thou  loratt  itlll  thy  couatry  ? 

**jMMm.  Abdalaais, 

AU  men  with  human  feelingt  love  their  oounliy. 

Not  the  high>boni  or  wealthy  man  aloot, 


It  were  a  sin  If  I  sboudd  pass,  and  leav« 
Unvlslted.  Beseech  you  turn  wiHi  nc. 
The  while  I  offer  up  one  duteous  prayer. 

Roderick  made  no  reply.     He  had  not  dand 
To  turn  his  fkce  toward  those  waU«  (  bat  nam 
He  followed  where  the  old  man  led  the  waj. 
Lord  1  in  his  heart  the  silent  suiSrrer  aaid, 
Forgive  my  leeble  soul,  which  would  have  ahnuik 
From  this, . .  for  what  am  I  that  I  should  put 
The  bitter  cup  aside  1    O  let  ray  shame 
And  anguish  be  accepted  in  thy  sight  1 


VL 

RODERICK  IN  TIMES  PAST. 


The  mansion  whitherward  they 

Which  in  his  yonth  Theodofred  had 

Thither  had  he  brought  home  in  taappf  fasttr 

His  blooming  bride ;  there  fondled  oo  Iris 

The  lovely  boy  she  bore  him.    CI 

A  temple  to  that  Saint  he  rear'd,  who  flnt. 

As  old  tradition  tells,  prodalm*d  to  Spain 

The  gogpeUtldlngs ;  and  in  health  and  ysotfa* 

There  mlndfUl  of  mortality,  he  saw 

His  sepulchre  prepared.    Witixa  took 

For  his  adulterous  leman  and  himartf 

The  stately  pile:  but  to  that  sepukhic* 

When  from  captivity  and  darfcoeas  death 

Enlaiged  him,  was  Theodo&ed  consigned  s 

For  that  unhappy  woman,  wasting  then 

Beneath  a  mortal  malady,  at  heart 

Was  smitten,  and  the  Tyrant  at  her  pcaycr 

This  poor  and  tardy  restltutloo  made. 

Soon  the  repentant  ahmer  fbUow*d  hlras 

And  callhig  on  Pelayo  ere  she  died. 

For  his  own  wrongs,  and  for  his  fotherV  death. 

Implored  forgiveness  of  her  absent  child.  •  • 

If  It  were  possible  he  oouU  forgive 

Crimes  black  as  hers,  she  said.    And  fay  the 

Of  her  remorse, .  •  by  her  last  aigonlesb .  • 

The  unutterable  horrors  of  her  death, . . 

And  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  on  the  croas 

For  sinners  given,  did  she  beseech  bb  pnircfa 

In  aid  of  her  most  miserable  sooL 

Thus  mingling  sudden  shrieks  with  bopclaso 

And  uttering  ftantldy  Pelayo's  name. 

And  crying  out  for  merey  in  despair. 

Here  had  she  made  her  dreadftil  end.  and 

Her  wretched  body  was  deposited. 

That  presence  seem'd  to  desecrate  the  place : 

Thenceforth  the  usurper  shunn'd  it  with  the 

Of  conscious  guilt ;  nor  could  RusiUa  bear 

These  groves  and  bowers,  which,  like  fuactval 

Oppresa'd  her  with  their  monumental  forms : 

One  day  of  hitter  and  severe  deUght«& 


Who  looks  upon  bit  chlidnst. 
By  Ita  gay  hajMl.«ald.  from  the  high  akotew 
And  heart  tbrm  once  a  day ;  not  only  he 
Who  hath  Torgotteo,  when  hit  gurct  loqohTt 
The  name  of  lome  fkr  Tillage  alt  hit  own ; 
WhoM  riven  bound  the  proThaee,  and  vho«» 
Touch  the  lait  doad  upon  Um  levri  aky : 
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yfhm  Roderick  came  for  vengeance,  the  enduiedy 
And  then  for  ercr  left  her  bridal  balls. 

Oh  when  I  last  beheld  yon  princely  pile, 
£xclahn*d  Siberian,  with  what  other  thoughts 
Full,  and  elate  of  spirit,  did  I  pass 
Its  joyous  gates !    The  weedery  which  through 
The  intentioes  of  those  neglected  courts 
Uncheck*d  had  flourish'd  long,  and  seeded  there. 
Was  trampled  then  and  bruised  beneath  the  feet 
C)f  thrcmging  crowds.     Here  drawn  in  Mr  amy, 
The  ftdthful  vassals  of  my  master's  house. 
Their  javelins  sparkling  to  the  morning  sun. 
Spread  thehr  triumphant  banners ;  high-plumed  helms 
Rose  o'er  the  martial  ranks,  and  prancing  steeds 
Made  answer  to  the  trumpet's  stirring  voice ; 
While  yonder  towers  shook  the  dull  silence  off 
Which  long  to  their  deserted  walls  had  clung. 
And  with  redoubling  echoes  swell'd  the  shout 
That  hall'd  victorious  Roderick.    Louder  rose 
The  acclamation,  when  the  dust  was  seen 
Rising  beneath  his  chariots  wheels  far  off ; 
I   But  nearer  as  the  youthftil  hero  came. 
All  sounds  of  all  the  multitude  were  hush'd. 
And  from  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  here. 
Whom  Cordoba  and  Hispalis  sent  forth» . . 
Tea  whom  all  Bstica,  all  Spain  pour'd  oat 
To  ftreet  his  triumph, ...  not  a  whisper  rose 
To  Heaven,  such  awe  and  reverence  mastered  them. 
Such  expectation  held  them  motionless. 
Conqueror  and  King  he  came;  but  with  no  joy 
Of  conquest,  and  no  pride  of  sovereignty 
That  day  display*d ;  for  at  his  ftither's  grave 
Did  Roderick  come  to  offer  up  his  vow 
Of  vengeance  well  perform'd.  Three  coal-black  steeds 
Drew  on  his  Ivory  chariot :  by  his  side. 
Still  wrapt  in  mourning  for  the  long*deceased, 
RusUla  sate ;  a  deeper  paleness  blanch'd 
Her  fiKled  countenance,  but  in  her  eye 
The  light  of  her  nuuestic  nature  shone. 
Bound,  and  expecting  at  their  hands  the  death 
So  well  deserved,  Witiaa  foUow'd  them ; 
Aghast  and  trembling,  first  he  gased  around. 
Wildly  flrom  side  to  side  ;  then  ftoro  the  face 
Of  universal  execration  shrunk. 
Hanging  his  wretched  head  abased ;  and  poor 
Of  spirit,  with  unmanly  tears  deplored 
His  fortune,  not  his  crimes.    With  bolder  fhmt, 
Coofldlng  in  his  priestly  character, 
Carac  Orpas  next ;  and  then  the  spurious  race 
Whom  in  unhappy  hour  Favila's  wife 
Brought  forth  for  Spain.     O  mercy  ill  bestow'd. 
When  Roderick,  in  compassion  for  their  youth, 
And  for  Felayo's  sake,  forebore  to  crush 
The  brood  of  vipen  I 

Err  perchance  he  might. 
Replied  the  Ooth,  suppressing  as  he  spake 
All  outward  signs  of  pain,  though  every  word 
Went  like  a  dagger  to  his  bleeding  heart ; . . 
But  sorey  I  ween*  that  error  is  not  pUwed 

No ;  better  nea  stIU  better  Iots  their  country. 
*Tls  the  old  mantion  of  their  earliest  friends, 
Tbe  chapel  of  their  fint  and  best  devotions ; 
Whco  Tioleoee,  or  perddy.  Invades, 
Or  wbeo  unworthy  lords  hold  wassail  there. 


Among  his  sins.     Old  man,  thou  mayest  regret 
The  mercy  ill  deserved,  and  worse  returned. 
But  not  for  this  wonldst  thou  reproach  the  King  I 

Reproach  him !  cried  Slverlan ; . .  I  reproach 
My  child, . .  my  noble  boy, . .  whom  every  tongue 
Bless'd  at  that  hour, . .  whose  love  flU'd  every  heart 
With  Joy,  and  every  eye  with  Joyful  tears ! 
My  brave,  my  beautiful,  my  generous  boy  1 
Brave,  beautiful,  and  generous  as  he  was, 
Never  so  brave,  so  beautiful,  so  great 
As  then, . .  not  even  on  that  glorious  day. 
When  on  the  field  of  victory,  elevate 
Amid  the  thousands  who  acclaim'd  him  King, 
•Firm  on  the  shield  above  their  heads  upraised, 
Erect  he  stood,  and  waved  his  bloody  sword. . . 
Why  dost  thou  shake  thy  head  as  if  in  doubt  ? 
I  do  not  dream,  nor  fable  I     Ten  short  years 
Have  scarcely  pass'd  away,  since  all  within 
The  Pyrenean  hills,  and  the  three  seas 
Which  girdle  Spain,  echoed  in  one  response 
The  acclamation  from  tbat  field  of  fight . . 
Or  doth  aught  ail  thee,  that  thy  body  quakes 
And  shudders  thus  ? 

*Tis  but  a  chUl,  replied 
The  King,  in  passing  from  the  open  air 
Under  the  shadow  of  this  thick-set  grove. 

Oh  1  if  this  scene  awoke  in  thee  such  thoiv^hts    - 
As  swell  my  bosom  here,  the  old  man  pursued, 
Sunshine,  or  shade,  and  all  things  fh)m  without* 
Would  be  alike  indifferent     Gracious  God, 
Only  but  ten  short  years, . .  and  all  so  changed ! 
Ten  little  years  since  in  yon  court  he  checked 
His  fiery  steeds.     The  steeds  obey'd  his  hand. 
The  whirling  wheels  stood  still,  and  when  he  leapt 
Upon  the  pavement,  the  whole  people  heard. 
In  their  deep  silence,  open-ear*d,  the  sound. 
With  slower  movement  from  the  Ivory  seat 
Rusilla  rose,  her  arm,  as  down  she  stept. 
Extended  to  her  son*s  supporting  hand  ; 
Not  for  default  of  firm  or  agile  strength. 
But  that  the  feeling  of  tbat  solemn  hour 
Subdued  her  then,  and  tears  bedimm'd  her  sight 
Howbeit  when  to  her  husband's  grave  she  came. 
On  the  sepulchral  stone  she  bow'd  her  head 
Awhile ;  then  rose  collectedly,  and  fix'd 
Upon  the  scene  her  calm  and  steady  eye. 
Roderick, . .  oh  when  did  valour  wear  a  form 
So  beautiful,  so  noble,  so  august  ? 
Or  vengeance,  when  did  it  put  on  before 
A  character  so  aweful,  so  divine  7 
Roderick  stood  up,  and  reaching  to  the  tomb 
His  hands,  my  hero  cried,  TheodofVed  ! 
Father  1  I  stand  before  thee  once  again. 
According  to  thy  prayer,  when  kneeling  down 
Between  thy  knees  I  took  my  last  forewell ; 
And  vow'd  by  all  thy  sufferings,  all  thy  wrongs. 
And  by  my  mother's  days  and  nights  of  woe, 
Her  silent  anguish,  and  the  grief  which  then 

And  wiser  heads  are  drooping  round  Its  moats, 

AC  last  they  fix  their  steady  and  stiff  eye 

There,  there  alone— stand  while  the  trumpet  blows^  • 

And  view  the  hostile  flames  above  Its  towers 

Spire,  with  a  bitter  and  ie?ere  delight*** 
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Even  from  thee  the  did  not  seek  to  hide, 

That  If  oar  cruel  parting  should  avail 

To  save  me  from  the  Tyranfs  Jealous  guilt. 

Surely  should  my  avenging  sword  fulfil 

Whate'er  he  omen*d.     Oh  that  time,  I  cried, 

Would  give  the  strength  of  manhood  to  this  arm. 

Already  would  it  find  a  manly  heart 

To  guide  it  to  its  purpose  I    And  I  swore 

Never  again  to  see  my  fiither*8  face. 

Nor  ask  my  mother's  blessing,  till  I  brought, 

Dead  or  in  chains,  the  Tyrant  to  thy  feet 

Boy  as  I  was,  before  all  Saints  in  Heaven, 

And  highest  God,  whose  justice  slumbereth  not, 

I  made  the  vow.     According  to  thy  prayer. 

In  all  things,  O  my  father,  is  that  vow 

Performed,  alas  too  well  I  for  thou  didst  pray, 

While  looking  up  I  felt  the  burning  tears 

Which  from  thy  sightless  sockets  streamed,  drop 

down, . . 
That  to  thy  grave,  and  not  thy  living  feet. 
The  oppressor  might  be  led.     Behold  him  there, . . 
Father !  Theodofred  1  no  longer  now 
In  darkness,  from  thy  heavenly  seat  look  down. 
And  see  before  thy  grave  thine  enemy 
In  bonds,  awaiting  judgement  at  my  hand  ! 


Thus  while  the  hero  spake,  Witiza  stood 
Listening  in  agony,  with  open  mouth. 
And  head  half-raised,  toward  his  sentence  tum*d ; 
His  eye-lids  stifibn'd  and  pursed  up, . .  his  eyes 
Rigid,  and  wild,  and  wide ;  and  when  the  King 
Had  ceased,  amid  the  silence  which  ensued, 
The  dastard's  chains  were  heard,  link  against  link 
Clinking.     At  length  upon  his  knees  he  fell. 
And  lifting  up  his  trembling  hands,  outstretched 
In  supplication, . .  Mercy !  he  exclaim'd, . . 
Chains,  dungeons,  darkness, . .  any  thing  but  death  1 .. 
I  did  not  touch  his  life. 

Roderick  replied. 
His  hour,  whenever  it  had  come,  had  found 
A  soul  prepared :  he  lived  In  peace  with  Heaven, 
And  life  prolonged  for  him,  was  bliss  delay'd. 
But  life,  in  pain  and  darkness  and  despair. 
For  thee,  all  leprous  as  thou  art  with  crimes. 
Is  mercy . . .  Take  him  hence,  and  let  him  see 
The  light  of  day  no  more ! 

Such  Roderick  was 
When  last  I  saw  these  courts, . .  his  theatre 
Of  glory ; . .  such  when  last  I  visited 
My  master's  grave  I    Ten  years  have  hardly  held 
Their  course, . .  ten  little  years . .  break,  break,  old 

heart .  ■ 
Oh,  why  art  thou  so  tough  1 

As  thus  he  spake 
They  reach'd  the  church.    The  door  before  his  hand 
Gave  way ;  both  blinded  with  their  tears,  they  went 
Straight  to  the  tomb ;  and  there  Slverlan  knelt, 
And  bow'd  his  &ce  upon  the  sepulchre. 
Weeping  aloud ;  while  Roderick,  overpower'd, 
And  calling  upon  earth  to  cover  him. 
Threw  himself  prostrate  on  his  fiither's  grave. 

Thus  as  they  lay,  an  aweftil  voice  in  tones 
Severe  address'd  them.  Who  are  ye,  it  said. 
That  with  your  passion  thus,  and  on  this  night. 


Disturb  my  prayers  ?   Starting  they 
A  man  before  them  of  rasucstic  fiann 
And  stature,  dad  in  sackcloth,  bare  ot  ibdt. 
Pale,  and  in  tears,  with  ashes  on  bis 
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'TwAs  not  in  vain  that  on  her  absent 
Pelayo's  mother  from  the  bed  of  death 
Call'd  for  forgiveness,  and  in  agony 
Besought  his  prayers ;  all  guilty  as  die 
Sure  he  had  not  been  human,  if  that  cry 
Had  fiiil'd  to  pierce  him.     When  he  beani 
He  bless'd  the  messenger,  even  while  bis  ^»^; 
Was  faltering, . .  while  from  head  to  fool  he  as.  v 
With  icy  feelings  tmni  his  inmost  bcait 
EfHised.     It  changed  the  nature  of  his  woe, 
Making  the  burthen  more  endurable : 
The  life-long  sorrow  that  remainM,  became 
A  healing  and  a  chastening  grief,  and  hrotu^ 
His  soul.  In  dose  conununion,  neanr  HcardL 
For  he  had  been  her  first-born,  and  the  Ion: 
Which  at  her  breast  he  drew,  and  frocn  her  s.  ^ 
And  from  her  voice  of  tendemcas  imlabed, 
Gave  such  unnatural  horror  to  her  cximea. 
That  when  the  thought  came  over  bun,  h  sp^  - 
As  if  the  milk  which  with  bb  Infent  life 
Had  blended,  thrill'd  like  poison  through  hl^  ^^ 
It  was  a  woe  beyond  all  reach  of  bcype. 
Till  with  the  dreadful  tale  of  her  remone 
Faith  touch'd  his  heart;  and  ever  from  tlia:  '.< 
Did  he  for  her  who  bore  him,  night  and  m^A. 
Pour  out  the  anguish  of  his  soul  in  pnyer: 
But  chiefly  as  the  night  retum'd,  wbicb  hesri 
Her  last  expiring  groans  of  penitence^ 
Then  through  the  long  and  painful  bour«,  bc^' 
The  altar,  like  a  penitent  himself* 
He  kept  his  vigils ;  and  when  Roderick's  svt^J 
Subdued  Wltisa,  and  the  land  was  free. 
Duly  upon  her  grave  he  oifer'd  up 
His  yearly  sacrifice  of  agony 
And  prayer.     This  was  the  night,  and  he  h  ^-' 
Who  now  before  Siverian  and  the  King 
Stood  up  in  sackdoth. 

The  old  man,  fxniB  : .' 
Recovering  and  fhxn  wonder,  knew  bbn  fir^ 
It  is  the  Prince  1  he  cried,  and  bending  dovo 
Embraced  his  knees.     The  action  and  the  n  «'* 
Awaken'd  Roderick ;  he  shook  off  the  Inad 
Of  struggling  thoughts,  which  pressing  on  hi- ' 
Held  him  like  one  entranced ;  yet,  all  uataii;^' 
To  bend  before  the  face  of  man,  oonftised 
Awhile  he  stood,  forgetfkil  of  bis  part. 
But  when  Siverian  cried.  My  Lord,  my  Lor*- 
Now  God  be  praised  that  I  have  fbond  tSne  n.^ 
My  Lord  and  Prince,  Spain's  only  bope  a&l  ^ 
Then  Roderick,  echobig  him,  exclaim'd.  Ur  I 
And  Prince,  Pelayo ! . .  and  approachini:  niar. 
He  bent  his  knee  obeisant :  but  bis  head 
Earthward  indfaaed ;  while  the  old  man.  \odL-- 
From  his  low  gesture  to  Pelayo*s  &oe« 
Wept  at  beholding  him  for  grief  and  jof . 
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Slverlsn !  cried  the  chief, . .  of  whom  hath  Death 
Bereaved  me,  that  thou  comest  to  Cordoba?  . . 
ChildreD,  or  wife? . .  Or  hath  the  merciless  scythe 
Of  this  abhorr'd  and  Jealous  tyramiy 
BCade  my  house  desolate  at  one  wide  sweep? 

They  anas  thou oouldst  wish,  the  old  man  replied, 
Wert  thou  but  lord  of  thine  own  house  again. 
And  Spain  were  Spain  once  more*    A  tale  of  ill 
I  iMure,  but  one  that  touches  not  the  heart 
Like  what  thy  fears  forebode.     The  renegade 
Niimaclan  woos  thy  sister,  and  she  lends 
To  the  Tile  slave,  unworthily,  her  ear : 
The  Lady  Oaudiosa  hath  in  vain 
Wam*d  her  of  all  the  evils  which  await 
A  unkxi  thus  accurst :  she  sets  at  nought 
Her  fidth,  her  lineage,  and  thy  certain  wrath. 

Pelayo  hearing  him,  remain'd  awhile 
Silent ;  then  turning  to  his  mother's  grave, . . 
O  ttaoa  poor  dust,  hath  then  the  infectious  taint 
Survived  thy  dread  remorse,  that  it  should  run 
In  Guiala's  veins?  he  cried; . .  I  should  have  heard 
This  shameful  sorrow  any  where  but  here  I . . 
HamUe  thyself,  proud  heart;  thou, gracious  Heaven, 
Be  merciftil ! . .  it  is  the  original  flaw, . . 
And  what  are  we? ..  a  weak  unhappy  race, 
Bom  to  our  sad  inheritance  of  sin 
And  death  i . .  He  smote  his  forehead  as  he  spake, 
And  firom  his  head  the  ashes  fell,  like  snow 
Shaken  from  some  dry  beech-leaves,  when  a  bird 
LU^hts  OD  the  bending  spray.     A  little  while 
In  ailence,  rather  than  in  thought,  he  stood 
Passive  beneath  the  sorrow :  turning  then. 
And  vrhat  doth  Gaudiosa  counsel  me  ? 
He  aak'd  the  old  man ;  for  she  hath  ever  been 
My  wise  and  &ithfUl  counsellor ...  He  replied, 
The  Lady  Gaudiosa  bade  me  say 
She  sees  the  danger  which  on  every  part 
Besets  her  husband's  house . .  Here  she  had  ceased ; 
But  when  my  noble  ICistress  gave  in  charge. 
How  I  should  teU  thee  that  in  evil  times 
The  bravest  counsels  ever  are  the  best; 
Then  that  high-minded  Lady  thus  rejoin'd. 
Whatever  be  my  Lord's  resolve,  he  knows 

*  This  wu  a  teTourite  oplnloa  of  Garlbayt,  hlroielf  a  Blt- 
cayan,  bat  be  bai  tittle  better  proof  for  It  than  the  fact,  tbat 
GoUilc  aame*  diaappeared  with  Roderick,  and  that  Pelayo 
and  his  aseeeuort  drew  their  nomenclatare  from  a  dlflferent 
stock.  He  lajrs.  Indeed,  that  ancient  writing*  are  not  want- 
Itkg  to  support  Ui  opinion.  Some  rude  commentator  hat 
written  against  this  aaaertlon  in  the  margin  of  mj  copy, 
Garibajfi  and  I  am  afraid  the  commentator  !•  the 
man  of  the  two. 

is  a  iUmloiia  tale  of  Pelajo's  birth,  which,  like  many 
other  talei  of  no  belter  aothorlty,  has  legends  and  relics  to 
support  It.  The  stocy,  aeeonUng  to  Dr.  D.  ChrlstoTal  Lo- 
xano,  io  Ma  history  of  Loa  Reyes  Nueros  de  Toledo,  Is  this. 
lAMM,  nieee  to  Bgilona,  and  sister  of  Roderick,  dwelt  at  To- 
iP&o,  in  the  palace  of  King  Egica.  Duke  FavUa,  her  father's 
brother,  fUl  la  lore  with  her,  and  came  firom  his  residence  in 
Cantabria  to  ask  her  fai  marriage,  expecting  to  find  no  other 
obstacle  than  the  dbpensable  one  of  consanguinity.  But  It  so 
ba^ypened,  that  the  King  was  wooing  Lus  to  become  his  con- 
cubine ;  her  reftasal  made  him  Jealoos,  as  be  could  not  con- 
ceive that  it  proeseded  from  any  cause  except  love  for  an- 
other, and  aa  his  temper  and  power  were  not  to  be  provoked 


I  bear  a  mind  prepared. 

Brave  spirits !  cried 
Pelayo,  worthy  to  remove  all  stain 
Of  weakness  ftom  their  sex  1  I  should  be  less 
Than  man,  if,  drawing  strength  where  others  find 
Their  hearts  most  open  to  assault  of  fear, 
I  quail'd  at  danger.     Never  be  it  said 
Of  Spain,  that  in  the  hour  of  her  distress 
Her  women  were  as  heroes,  but  her  men 
Ferform*d  the  woman's  part. 

Roderick  at  that 
Look*d  up,  and  taking  up  the  word,  exclaim'd, 
O  Prince,  in  better  days  the  pride  of  Spain, 
And  prostrate  as  she  lies,  her  surest  hope, 
Hear  now  my  tale.     The  lire  which  seem'd  extinct 
Hath  risen  revigorate :  a  living  spark 
From  Auria's  ashes,  by  a  woman's  hand 
Preserved  and  quicken'd,  khidles  far  and  wide 
The  beacon-flame  o'er  all  the  Asturian  hills. 
There  hath  a  vow  been  offer'd  up,  which  binds 
Us  and  our  children's  children  to  the  work 
Of  holy  hatred.     In  the  name  of  Spain 
That  vow  hath  been  pronounced,  and  registered 
Above,  to  be  the  bond  whereby  we  stand 
For  condemnation  or  acceptance.     Heaven 
Received  the  irrevocable  vow,  and  Earth 
Must  witness  its  fulfilment.  Earth  and  Heaven 
Call  upon  thee,  Pelayo  1     Upon  thee 
The  spirits  of  thy  royal  ancestors 
Look  down  expectant ;  unto  thee,  from  fields 
Laid  waste,  and  hamlets  burnt,  and  cities  sack'd. 
The  blood  of  infancy  and  helpless  age 
Cries  out ;  thy  native  mountains  call  for  thee, 
Echoing  from  all  their  armed  sons  thy  name. 
And  deem  not  thou  that  hot  impatience  goads 
Thy  countrymen  to  counsels  immature. 
Odoar  and  Urban  fh>m  Vlsonla's  banks 
Send  me,  their  sworn  and  trusted  messenger, 
Tb  summon  thee,  and  tell  thee  in  their  name 
That  now  the  hour  Is  come :  For  sure  it  seems. 
Thus  saith  the  Primate,  Heaven's  high  will  to  rear 
Upon  the  soil  of  Spain  a  Spanish  throne. 
Restoring  in  thy  native  line,  O  Prince, 
The  sceptre  to  the  Spaniard,  i     Worthy  son 
Of  that  most  ancient  and  heroic  race, 

without  danger,  FavUa  dared  not  openly  make  his  suit.  He 
and  his  mistreu  therefore  met  In  private,  and  plighted  their 
vows  before  an  Image  of  the  Virgin.  The  consequences  soon 
became  apparent,  —  the  more  so,  because,  as  Dr.  Losano  as- 
sures us,  there  were  at  that  time  no  fashions  to  conceal  such 
things,—**  Y  mas  que  en  aquella  era  no  se  avian  inventado  los 
guarda-infimtes.'*  The  king  observed  the  alteration  in  hrr 
shape,  and  placed  spies  upon  her,  meaning  to  destroy  the 
child,  and  punish  the  mother  with  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
death  by  Are  being  the  puntohment  for  such  an  oflfence.  Lux 
was  well  aware  of  the  danger.  She  trusted  her  Camarera 
and  one  servant:  They  made  an  ark  :  She  herself,  as  soon  as 
the  infknt  was  bom,  threw  water  In  his  face,  and  baptited  him 
by  tlie  name  of  Pelayo :  a  writing  was  placed  with  him  in  the 
ark,  requesting  that  whoever  should  find  it  would  breed  up 
the  boy  with  care,  for  he  was  of  good  lineage.  Money  enough 
was  added  to  support  him  for  el^t  years,  and  the  ark  was 
then  launched  upon  the  Tagus,  where  It  floated  down  the 
stream  all  night,  all  day,  and  all  the  following  night.  On 
the  second  morning  It  grounded  near  Alcantara,  and  was 
found  by  Grafeses,  who  happened  to  lie  Lua's  uncle.  The 
king's  suspicion  being  conflinned  by  the  sudden  alteration  in 
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Which  with  unweariable  endurance  still 

Hath  striveD  against  its  mightier  enemies, 

Roman  or  Carthaginian,  Greek  or  Goth ; 

So  often  by  superior  arms  oppressM, 

More  often  by  superior  arts  beguiled ; 

Yet  amid  all  its  sufTerings,  all  tbe  waste 

Of  sword  and  ilre  remorselessly  employ*d, 

Unconquer'd  and  unconquerable  still ; . . 

Son  of  that  iqjured  and  illustrious  stock, 

Stand  forward  thou,  draw  forth  the  sword  of  Spain, 

Restore  them  to  their  rights,  too  long  withheld, 

And  place  upon  thy  brow  the  Spanish  crown. 

When  Roderick  ceased,  the  princely  Mountaineer 
Gazed  on  the  passionate  orator  awhile. 
With  eyes  Intently  fi^c'd,  and  thoughtful  brow; 
Then  turning  to  the  altar,  he  let  fall 
The  sackcloth  robe,  which  late  with  folded  arms 
Against  his  heart  was  prest ;  and  stretching  forth 
His  hands  toward  the  crucifix,  exclaim'd. 
My  God  and  my  Redeemer !  where  but  here, 
Before  thy  aweful  presence.  In  this  garb. 
With  penitential  ashes  thus  bestrewn. 
Could  I  so  fitly  answer  to  the  call 
Of  Spain ;  and  for  her  sake,  and  in  thy  name. 
Accept  the  Crown  of  Thorns  she  proffers  me ! » 

And  where  but  here,  said  Roderick  in  his  heart, 
Could  I  so  properly,  with  humbled  knee 


the  lad^'i  appearance,  he  used  every  meani  to  detect  her.  but 
without  avail ;  he  even  ordered  all  children  to  be  examined 
who  had  been  born  in  or  around  Toledo  within  three  months, 
and  ruli  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  their 
births :  To  the  astonishment  of  later  historians.  35,000  of  that 
age  were  found,  and  not  one  among  them  of  suspicious  ex- 
traction. The  tale  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  form  of  romance. 
The  lady  is  accused  of  incontinence,  and  to  be  burnt,  unless 
a  champion  defeats  her  accuser.  Favila  of  course  undertakes 
her  defence,  and  of  course  it  victorious.  A  second  battle 
follows  with  the  same  success,  and  fresh  combats  would  have 
followed,  if  a  hermit  had  not  brought  tlie  king  to  repentance. 
Grafeses  in  due  time  discovers  tbe  secret,  and  restores  the 
child  to  his  parents. 

This  fabulous  chronicle  seems  to  be  the  o.ldest  written 
source  of  this  story,  but  some  such  tradition  had  probably  long 
been  current.  The  ark  was  shown  at  Alcantara,  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Benito,  and  a  description  of  it,  with  reasons  why 
its  authenticity  should  be  admitted,  may  be  found  in  Frart' 
Cisco  de  Pisa's  Description  de  Toledo,  1.  iii.  c.  i. 

^  Godfrey  was  actually  crowned  with  thorns  in  Jerusalem, 
— a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  question  in 
heraldry,  —  thus  curiously  stated  and  commented  by  Robert 
Barret,  in  that  part  of  his  long  poem  which  relates  to  this 
Prince :  — 

A  Prince  religious.  If  ever  any. 
Considering  the  age  wherein  he  lived. 
Vice-hater  great,  endued  with  virtues  many. 
True  humilized,  void  of  mundane  pride ; 
For  though  he  now  created  were  great  king, 
Yet  would  he  not  as  royal  pomp  requires, 
Encrowned  be  with  crownet  glistering 
Of  gold  and  gems  to  mundains  vain  desires  ; 
But  with  a  pricking,  pricking  crown  of  thorn, 
Bearing  thereto  a  Christian  reverence, 
Sith  Heaven's  King,  man's  Redeemer,  did  not 

scorn 
To  wear  such  crown  within  that  city's  fence. 


And  willing  soul,  confirm  my  farfeitair?.. 
The  action  fbllow'd  on  that  secret  tbou^i 
He  knelt,  and  took  Pelayo*s  hand,  and  ciiH. 
First  of  the  Spanianls,  let  me  with  this  kt>< 
Do  homage  to  thee  here,  my  Lonl  and  Kirx ' 
With  voice  unchanged  and  steady  ootmtf  lui:^ 
He  spake  ;  but  when  Siverijui  foUow'd  b;ni. 
The  old  roan  trembled  as  bis  ttps  pranoQncei 
The  faltering  vow ;  and  rising  he  ezciaim'4. 
God  grant  thee,  O  my  Prince,  a  better  £ae 
Than  thy  poor  kinsman's,  who  in  ha|qiiprf'.r< 
Received  thy  homage  here  I  Orief  cboakM  b*  ^ 
And,  bursting  Into  tears,  he  aobb'd  aioud. 
Tears  too  adown  Pelayo's  manly  <^eek 
Rolled  silently.     Roderick  alone  appev'd 
Unmoved  and  calm ;  for  now  the  royal  Gtf  b 
Had  offer'd  his  accepted  sacrifice. 
And  therefore  in  his  soul  he  felt  that  peace 
Which  follows  painful  duty  well  perform'd... 
Perfect  and  heavenly  peace, . .  the  peace  cf  <*»- 


VITL 
ALPHONSO. 


Faih  would  Pelayo  have  that  honr  obey'd 
The  call,  commencing  his  adventarous  ffizk:. 


fWxnHatl. 


The  fMlish- 
ne»af  !!•• 

raids. 


When  as,  croca-loden,  homblely  tK^ 
All  cowring  under  burden  of  that  «t«<^ 
Tofrwnuin  To  pay  the  pain  of  man**  due  puo.sv  ■ 
And  free  from  Pluto's  bands  rrcrac*: 


By  rcas'n  of  Godfrey's  ^reat  honii^. 
Refusing  golden-crow  net  a  di^oiry. 
Some  blundering  in  world- wilted  bi"*.  ~ 
Not  knowing  how  t*  distin^uuh  rcnw- 
Do  question  make  this  ChrUtisn  kr^r  '- 
In  catalogue  of  gold-diadrmed  kirp« ; 
Regarding  glitter  of  the  est<>rnaJ  jrt. 
And  not  true  garnish  of  th*  interaaJ  t— '." 
Th' internal  virtue*,  aool**  swc«t  omsr- 
So  pleasing  to  th'  Eternal**  aacrcd  <?«. 
In  angels  chore  consorting  sweet  cco-r::- 
Of  heavenly  harmony  *bovc  cbristzJ  'i  - 
But  we.  e  contra,  htm  not  only  d^ra 
A  Christian  king,  but  perfect  Chr:»t  j*  i 
A  christal  fanal,  lamping  light  diT.r' 
To  after-comer  kings,  world  emp^rr-: 
For  he,  religious  prince,  did  not  6f*^*<. 
The  Heaven-sent  gift  to  be  anotatcd  L  *^ 
But  disesteem'd  the  mundane  poai|kc> : 
Tickling  the  hearts  of  prioc«s  idou'>.'  - 


Anaataeiin.     Fotentatea  regard  thic  beaveD-awfgf 
Not  priding,  as  up  proves  his  dignin ; 
High  throned  kings  aspect  the  starve  -~ 
Of  this  true  map  of  true  kings  roy J!* . 
Not  Nembrothiiing  In  <doud-kis^n«  .  ' 
Not  Semiramlting  in  pride*  palare*. 
Not  Neroniiing  in  all  sanguine  h  jg-». 
Not  Heilogaballzing  In  lusts  lees ; 
But  Joshuadlsing  In  hit  Cbvistiaomr 
And  Judithitlng  in  hit  Salcan's  soL 
And  Oavidiiing  in  his  SioQ*s  acaap. 
And  Solomouising  in  all 
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As  one  wboK  aool  impatiently  endured 
His  country's  thraldom,  and  in  daily  prayer 
Imploring  her  deliverance,  cried  to  Heaven, 
How  long,    O    Lord,    how    long  I  . . .  But    other 

thoughts 
Curbing  his  spirit,  made  him  yet  awhile 
Sustain  the  weight  of  bondage.     Him  alone, 
Of  all  tbe  Gothic  baronage,  the  Moors 
Watch*d  with  regard  of  wary  policy, . . 
Knowing  his  powerM  name,  his  noble  mind. 
And  how  in  him  the  old  Iberian  blood. 
Of  TOfjaX  and  remotest  ancestry. 
From  undisputed  source  ilow'd  undeflled ; 
His  mother's  after-guilt  attainting  not 
The  claim  legitimate  he  derived  from  her. 
Her  flrst-bom  in  her  time  of  innocence. 
He  too  of  Chindasuintho's  regal  line 
Sole  remnant  now,  drew  after  him  the  love 
Of  all  true  Goths,  uniting  in  himself 
Thus  by  this  double  right,  the  general  heart 
Of  Spain.     For  this  the  renegado  crew 
Wretches  in  whom  their  conscious  guilt  and  fear 
Engendered  cruellest  hatred,  still  advised 
The  extinction  of  Pelayo's  house ;  but  most 
The  apostate  Prelate,  in  iniquity 
Witisa's  genuine  brother  as  in  blood, 
Orpas,  pursued  his  life.     He  never  ceased 
With  busy  seal,  true  traitor,  to  infuse 
His  deadly  rancour  in  the  Moorish  chief; 
Their  only  danger,  ever  he  observed, 
Was  from  Pelayo ;  root  his  lineage  out. 
The  Caliph's  empire  then  would  be  secure. 
And  universal  Spain,  all  hope  of  change 
BHng  lost,  receive  the  Prophet's  conquering  law. 
Then  did  the  Arch-villain  urge  the  Moor  at  once 
To  cut  off  future  peril,  telling  him 
Death  was  a  trusty  keeper,  and  that  none 
E'er  broke  the  prison  of  the  grave.     But  here 
Keen  malice  overshot  its  mark :  the  Moor, 
^Vho  from  the  plunder  of  their  native  land 
Had  bought  the  recreant  crew  that  join'd  his  arms, 
Or  cheaplier  with  their  own  possessions  bribed 
Their  sordid  souls,  saw  through  the  flimsy  show 
Of  policy  wherewith  they  sought  to  cloak 
Old  enmity,  and  selflsh  alms :  he  scom'd 
To  let  their  private  purposes  incline 
His  counsels,  and  believing  Spain  subdued. 
Smiled^  in  the  pride  of  power  and  victory. 
Disdainful  at  the  thought  of  farther  strife. 
Howbeit  he  held  Pelayo  at  his  court. 
And  told  him  that  until  his  countrymen 
Submissively  should  lay  their  weapons  down. 
He  from  his  children  and  paternal  hearth 
Apart  must  dwell ;  nor  hope  to  see  again 
Hi»  native  mountains  and  their  vales  beloved. 
Till  all  the  Asturian  and  Cantabrian  hills 
Had  bow'd  before  the  Caliph ;  Cordoba 
Must  be  his  nightly  prison  till  that  hour. 
This  night,  by  special  favour  from  the  Moor 
Ask'd  and  vouchsafed,  he  pass'd  without  the  vralls, 
Keeping  his  yearly  vigil ;  on  this  night 
Therefore  the  princely  Spaniard  could  not  fly. 
Being  thus  in  strongest  bonds  by  honour  held ; 
Nor  would  he  by  his  own  escape  expose 
To  stricter  bondage,  or  belike  to  death. 
Count  Pedro's  son.     The  ancient  enmity 


Of  rival  houses  from  Pelayo's  heart 

Had,  like  a  thing  forgotten,  pass'd  away ; 

He  pitied  child  and  parent,  separated 

By  the  stem  mandate  of  unfeeling  power. 

And  almost  with  a  fether's  eyes  beheld 

The  boy,  his  fellow  In  captivity. 

For  young  Alphonso  was  in  truth  an  heir 

Of  nature's  largest  patrimony ;  rich 

In  form  and  feature,  growing  strength  of  limb, 

A  gentle  heart,  a  soul  affectionate, 

A  joyous  spirit  fill'd  with  generous  thoughts. 

And  genius  heightening  and  ennobling  all ; 

The  blossom  of  all  manly  virtues  made 

His  boyhood  beautiful.     Shield,  gracious  Heaven, 

In  this  ungenial  season  perilous, . . 

Thus  would  Pelayo  sometimes  breathe  in  prayer 

The  aspirations  of  prophetic  hope, . . 

Shield,  gracious  Heaven,  the  blooming  tree  !  and  let 

Thiii  goodly  promise,  for  thy  people's  sake, 

Tield  its  abundant  fhiitage. 

When  the  Prince, 
With  hope  and  fear  and  grief  and  shame  disturb'd, 
And  sad  remembrance,  and  the  shadowy  light 
Of  days  before  him,  thronging  as  in  dreams, 
Whose  quick  succession  fill'd  and  overpower'd 
Awhile  the  unresisting  fticuUy, 
Could  in  the  calm  of  troubled  thoughts  subdued 
Seek  in  his  heart  for  counsel,  his  first  care 
Was  for  the  boy ;  how  best  they  might  evade 
The  Moor,  and  renegade's  more  watchful  eye ; 
And  leaving  in  some  unsuspicious  guise 
The  city,  through  what  unfrequented  track 
Safeliest  pursue  with  speed  their  dangerous  way. 
Consumed  in  cares  like  these,  the  fleeting  hours 
Went  by.     The  lamps  and  tapers  now  grew  pale, 
And  through  the  eastern  window  slanting  fell 
The  roseate  ray  of  mom.     Within  those  walls 
Returning  day  restored  no  cheerfUl  sounds 
Or  joyous  motions  of  awakening  life ; 
But  in  the  stream  of  light  the  speckled  motes. 
As  if  in  mimickry  of  insect  play. 
Floated  with  mazy  movement     Sloping  down 
Over  the  altar  pass'd  the  pillar'd  beam. 
And  rested  on  the  sinful  woman's  grave 
As  if  it  enter'd  there,  a  light  from  Heaven. 
So  be  it  I  cried  Pelayo,  even  so ! 
As  in  a  momentary  interval. 
When  thought  expelling  thought,  had  left  his  mind 
Open  and  passive  to  the  influxes 
Of  outward  sense,  his  vacant  eye  was  there, . . 
So  be  it.  Heavenly  Father,  even  so  ! 
Thus  may  thy  vivif^'ing  goodness  shed 
Forgiveness  there ;  for  let  not  thou  the  groans 
Of  dying  penitence,  nor  my  bitter  prayers 
Before  thy  mercy-seat,  be  heard  in  vain  I 
And  thou,  poor  soul,  who  from  the  dolorous  house 
Of  weeping  and  of  pain,  dost  look  to  me 
To  shorten  and  assuage  thy  penal  term. 
Pardon  me  that  these  hours  in  other  thoughts 
And  other  duties  than  this  garb,  this  night 
Ei^oin,   should  thus  have   pass'd  i     Our   mother- 
land 
Exacted  of  my  heart  the  sacrifice ; 
And  many  a  vigil  must  thy  son  perform 
Henceforth  in  woods  and  mountain  ftstnesses. 
And  tented  fields,  outwatching  Ibr  her  sake 
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The  stany  host,  and  ready  for  tbe  work 
Of  day,  before  the  sun  beghu  his  course.  > 

The  noble  Mountaineer,  concluding  then 
With  silent  prayer  the  service  of  the  night. 
Went  forth.     Without  the  porch  awaiting  him 
He  saw  Alphonso,  pacing  to  and  fro 
With  patient  step  and  eye  reverted  oft. 
He,  springing  forward  when  he  heard  the  door 
Move  on  its  heavy  hinges,  ran  to  him. 
And  welcomed  him  with  smiles  of  youthAiI  love. 
I  have  been  watching  yonder  moon,  quoth  he. 
How  it  grew  pale  and  paler  as  the  sun 
Scatter'd  the  flying  shades ;  but  woe  is  me, 
For  on  the  towers  of  Cordoba  the  while 
That  baleful  orescent  glitter*d  in  the  mom. 
And  with  its  insolent  triumph  seem'd  to  mock 
The  omen  I  had  found. . .  Last  night  I  dreamt 
That  thou  wert  in  the  field  in  arms  for  Spain, 
And  I  was  at  thy  side :  the  infidels 
Beset  us  round,  but  we  with  our  good  swords 
Hew'd  out  a  way.     Methought  I  stabb*d  a  Moor 
Who  would  have  slain  thee ;  but  with  that  I  woke 
For  joy,  and  wept  to  find  it  but  a  dream. 

Thus  as  he  spake  a  livelier  glow  overspread 
His  cheek,  and  starting  tears  again  suffused 
The  brightening  lustre  of  his  eyes.     The  Prince 
Regarded  him  a  moment  steadfastly, 
As  if  in  quick  resolve ;  then  looking  round 
On  every  side  with  keen  and  rapid  glance. 
Drew  him  within  the  church.     Alphonso's  heart 
Throbb'd  with  a  jojrful  boding  as  he  mark'd 
The  calmness  of  Pelayo's  countenance 
Kindle  with  solemn  thoughts,  expressing  now 
High  purposes  of  resolute  hope.    He  gazed 
All  eagerly  to  hear  what  most  he  wlsh'd. 
If,  said  the  Prince,  thy  dream  were  verified. 
And  I  indeed  were  in  the  field  in  arms 
For  Spain, .  .  wouldst  thou  be  at  Pelayo*s  side  f .  • 
If  I  should  break  these  bonds,  and  fly  to  rear 
Our  country^s  banner  on  our  native  hills, 
Wouldst  thou,  Alphonso,  share  my  dangerous  flight, 
Dear  boy, . .  and  wilt  thou  take  thy  lot  with  me 
For  death,  or  for  deliverance  ? 

Shall  I  swear? 
Replied  the  impatient  boy  ;  and  laying  hand 
Upon  the  altar,  on  his  knee  he  bent. 
Looking  towards  Pelayo  with  such  joy 
Of  reverential  love,  as  if  a  God 
Were  present  to  receive  the  eager  vow. 
Nay,  quoth  Pelayo :  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  oaths  ? . .  Bright  emanation  as  thou  art, 
It  were  a  wrong  to  thy  unsullied  soul, 
A  sin  to  nature,  were  I  to  require 
Promise  or  vow  fh>m  thee  1    Enough  for  me 
That  thy  heart  answers  to  the  stirring  calL 
Alphonso,  follow  thou  in  happy  faith 
Alway  the  indwelling  voice  that  counsels  thee ; 


1  Garci  Fernandez  Manrique  surprised  the  Moon  lo  often 
during  the  night,  that  he  was  called  Garci  Madnigi,— an 
appellation  of  the  same  import  as  Peep>of-day-boy.  He 
founded  the  convent  of  St.  Salvador  de  Paladot  da  Benagel 


And  then,  let  fall  the  issue  as  It  may. 
Shall  all  thy  paths  be  in  the  li^t  of  Hesrrs. 
The  peace  of  Heaven  be  with  thee  in  aO  hxsK 

How  then,  exclaimed  the  boy,  shall  I  ^sctet 
The  burthen  of  this  happiness, . .  how  cue 
My  overflowing  soul ! . .  Oh,  gradoos  God, 
Shall  I  behold  my  mother*s  &ce  a^ain, . . 
My  father's  hall, . .  my  native  hills  and  vaSs. 
And  hear  the  voices  of  their  streams  airua . . 
And  free  as  I  was  bom  amid  those  scenes 
Beloved,  maintain  my  country's  freedom  tbm.. 
Or,  failing  in  the  sacred  enterprise. 
Die  as  becomes  a  Spaniard  ? . .  .  Saying  tkas, 
He  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  toward 
The  image  of  the  Crucified,  and  cried, 
O  Thou  who  didst  with  thy  niost  preckw  S')^ 
Redeem  us,  Jesu  1  help  us  while  we  seek 
Eartbly  redemption  from  this  yoke  of  sbamt 
And  misbelief  and  death. 

The  noUeboy 
Then  rose,  and  would  have  knelt  again  to  c^e 
Pelayo*s  knees,  and  kiss  his  hand  in  act 
Of  homage ;  but  the  Prince,  preventing  diis, 
Bent  over  him  in  fatherly  embrace. 
And  breathed  a  fervent  blessing  on  hb  bcai 


IX. 
FLORINDA. 


There  sate  a  woman  like  a  suppUeuit, 
Muffled  and  cloak*d,  before  Pelayo's  gate. 
Awaiting  when  he  should  return  that  mom. 
She  rose  at  his  approach,  and  bowM  her  Itftl 
And,  with  a  low  and  trembling  uttoaoce. 
Besought  him  to  vouchsafe  her  speech  vitka 
In  privacy.     And  when  they  were  alone. 
And  the  doors  closed,  she  knelt  and  daspt  ^~ ' 
Saying,  a  boon !  a  boon !  This  night.  O  Pr>^ 
Hast  thou  kept  vigU  for  thy  mother^s  soal : 
For  her  soul's  sake,  and  for  the  soul  of  him 
Whom  once,  in  happier  days,  of  all  manJda^ 
Thou  heldest  for  thy  chosen  bosom  fHeod, 
Oh  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  suflTering  soul. 
Refuse  me  not ! 

How  should  I  dare  refi^. 
Being  thus  adjured  ?  he  answered.     Thy  m, 
Is  granted,  woman, . .  be  it  what  it  may 
So  it  be  lawful,  and  within  the  bounds 
Of  possible  achievement : . .  aught  unfit 
Thou  wouldst  not  with  these  acyuratioDs  v^i. 
But  who  thou  art,  I  marvel,  that  dost  toort 
Upon  that  string,  and  ask  in  Roderick's  lus' 
She  bared  her  foce,  and,  looking  op,  leptieil. 
Florinda! . .  Shrinking  then,  with  both  ta<r  br 
She  hid  herself,  and  bow'd  her  head  abased 


for  Benedictine  nuns,  and  when  he  called  op  bb  is^ 
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Upon  her  knee, . .  as  one  who,  if  th^  grave 

Had  oped  beneath  her,  would  have  thrown  herself. 

Even  like  a  lover,  in  ^e  arms  of  Death. 

Pelayo  stood  confused :  he  had  not  seen 
Count  Julian's  daughter  since  in  Roderick's  court, 
O littering  in  beauty  and  in  innocence, 
A  radiant  vision,  in  her  joy  she  moved ; 
More  like  a  poet's  dream,  or  form  divine. 
Heaven's  prototype  of  perfect  womanhood. 
So  lovely  was  the  presence, .  .  than  a  thing 
Of  earth  and  perishable  elements. 
Novr  bad  he  seen  her  in  her  winding-sheet. 
Less  painful  would  that  spectacle  have  proved  ; 
For  peace  is  with  the  dead,  and  piety 
Bringeth  a  patient  hope  to  those  who  mourn 
0>r  the  departed ;  but  this  alter'd  fiice. 
Bearing  Its  deadly  sorrow  character'd. 
Came  to  him  like  a  ghost,  which  in  the  grave 
Could  find  no  rest     He,  taking  her  cold  hand. 
Raised    her,  and   would    have  spoken;    but  his 

tongue 
Fail'd  in  its  office,  and  could  only  speak 
In  under  tones  compassionate  her  name. 

The  Toloe  of  pity  soothed  and  melted  her ; 
And  when  the  Prince  bade  her  be  comforted. 
Proffering  his  zealous  aid  in  whatsoe'er 
Mi^ht  please  her  to  appoint,  a  feeble  smile 
Pass'd  slowly  over  her  pale  countenance, 
I^ike  moonlight  on  a  marble  statue.     Heaven 
Requite  thee.  Prince  I  she  answer'd.     All  I  ask 
1»  but  a  quiet  resthig-place,  wherein 
A  l>n>ken  heart,  in  prayer  and  humble  hope. 
May  wait  for  its  deliverance.     Even  this 
My  most  unhappy  fate  denies  me  here. 
(irie&  which  are  known  too  widely  and  too  well 
I  need  not  now  remember.     I  could  bear 
Privation  of  all  Christian  ordinances. 
The  woe  which  kills  hath  saved  me  too,  and  made 
A  temple  of  this  min'd  tabernacle, 
Wlierein  redeeming  God  doth  not  disdain 
To  let  his  presence  shine.     And  I  could  bear 
To  see  the  turban  on  my  father's  brow, . . 
Sorrow  beyond  all  sorrows, . .  shame  of  shames, . . 
Yet  to  he  borne,  while  I  with  tears  of  blood. 
And  throes  of  agony,  in  his  behalf 
Inaplore  and  wrestle  with  offended  Heaven. 
This  I  have  borne  reslgn'd :  but  other  ills 
And  worse  assail  me  now ;  the  which  to  bear. 
If  to  avoid  be  possible,  would  draw 
I>amnation  down.     Orpas,  the  peijured  Priest, 
The  apostate  Orpas,  claims  me  for  his  bride. 
Obdurate  as  he  is,  the  wretch  profanes 
My  sacred  woe,  and  woos  me  to  his  bed. 
The  thing  I  am, . .  the  living  death  thou  seest ! 

Miscreant !  ezclaim'd  Pelayo.     Might  I  meet 
That  renegado,  sword  to  scymitar, 
In  open  field,  never  did  man  approach 
The  altar  for  the  sacrifice  in  faith 
More  sure,  than  I  should  hew  the  villain  down  I 
But  how  should  Julian  favour  his  demand?. . 
Julian,  who  hath  so  passionately  loved 
His  child,  so  dreadfuUy  revenged  her  wrongs  I 
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Count  Julian,  she  replied,  hath  none  but  me. 
And  it  hath,  therefore,  been  his  heart's  desire 
To  see  his  ancient  line  by  me  preserved. 
This  was  their  covenant  when  in  £gital  hour 
For  Spain,  and  for  themselves,  in  traitorous  bond 
Of  union  they  combined.     My  father,  stung 
To  madness,  only  thought  of  how  to  make 
His  vengeance  sure ;  the  Prelate,  calm  and  cool. 
When  he  renounced  his  outward  fiiith  in  Christ, 
Indulged  at  once  his  hatred  of  the  King, 
His  inbred  wickedness,  and  a  haughty  hope. 
Versed  as  he  was  in  treasons,  to  direct 
The  invaders  by  his  secret  policy. 
And  at  their  head,  aided  by  Julian's  power. 
Reign  as  a  Moor  upon  that  throne  to  which 
The  priestly  order  else  had  barr'd  his  way. 
The  African  hath  conquer'd  for  himself; 
But  Orpas  coveteth  Count  Julian's  lands. 
And  claims  to  have  the  covenant  perform'd. 
Friendless,  and  worse  than  fatherless,  I  come 
To  thee  for  succour.     Send  me  secretly, . . 
For  well  I  know  all  faithful  hearts  must  be 
At  thy  devotion, . .  with  a  trusty  guide 
To  guard  me  on  the  way,  that  I  may  reach 
Some  Christian  land,  where  Christian  rites  are  free, 
And  there  dischaige  a  vow,  alas !  too  long. 
Too  fataUy  delay'd.     Aid  me  in  this 
For  Roderick's  sake,  Pelayo  1  and  thy  name 
Shall  be  remember'd  in  my  latest  prayer. 

Be  comforted  !  the  Prince  replied  ;  but  when 
He  spake  of  comfort,  twice  did  he  break  off 
1  he  idle  words,  feeling  that  earth  had  none 
For  grief  so  irremediable  as  hers. 
At  length  he  took  her  hand,  and  pressing  it. 
And  forcing  through  involuntary  tears 
A  mournful  smile  affectionate,  he  said. 
Say  not  that  thou  art  fHendless  while  I  live  I 
Thou  conldst  not  to  a  readier  ear  have  told 
Thy  sorrows,  nor  have  ask'd  In  fitter  hour 
What  for  my  country's  honour,  for  my  rank. 
My  faith,  and  sacred  knighthood,  I  am  bound 
In  diity  to  perform ;  which  not  to  do 
Would  show  me  undeserving  of  the  names 
Of  Goth,  Prince,  Christian,  even  of  Man.    This  day, 
Lady,  prepare  to  take  thy  lot  with  me. 
And  soon  as  evening  closes  meet  me  here. 
Duties  bring  blessings  with  them,  and  I  hold 
Thy  coming  for  a  happy  augury. 
In  this  most  aweful  crisis  of  my  fate. 


X. 

RODERICK  AND  FLORINDA. 

With  sword  and  breast-plate,  under  rustic  weeds 
Conceal'd,  at  dusk  Pelayo  pass'd  the  gate, 
Florinda  following  near,  di^uised  alike. 
Two  peasants  on  their  mules  they  secm'd,  at  eve 
Returning  fhim  the  town.     Not  distant  far, 
Alphonso  by  the  appointed  orange-grove. 
With  anxious  eye  and  agitated  heart, 
Watch'd  for  the  Prince's  coming.     Eagerly 
At  every  foot-fall  through  the  gloom  he  strain'd 
His  sight,  nor  did  he  recognixc  him  when 
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The  Chieftain  thus  aooompanied  drew  nigh ; 

And  when  the  expected  sigiial  called  him  on. 

Doubting  this  female  presence,  half  in  fear 

Obeyed  the  call.     Pelayo  txw  perceived 

The  boy  was  not  alone ;  he  not  (br  that 

Delayed  the  summons,  hat  lest  need  should  be, 

Laying  hand  upon  his  sword,  toward  him  bent 

In  act  soliciting  speech,  and  low  of  voice 

Enquired  if  friend  or  foe.     Forgive  me,  cried 

Alphonso,  that  I  did  not  tell  thee  this, 

Full  as  I  was  of  happiness,  before. 

*Tis  Hoya,  servant  of  my  father's  house. 

Unto  whose  dutifUl  care  and  love,  when  sent 

To  this  vile  bondage,  I  was  given  in  charge. 

How  could  I  look  upon  my  fiither*s  &ce 

If  I  had  in  my  joy  deserted  him. 

Who  was  to  me  found  faidifhl  ? . .  Bight  I  replied 

The  Prince }  and  viewing  him  with  silent  joy. 

Blessed  the  Mother,  in  his  heart  he  said. 

Who  gave  thee  birth  I  bnt  sure  of  womankind 

Most  blessed  she  whose  hand  her  happy  stars 

Shall  link  with  thine  I  and  with  that  thought  the 

form 
Of  Hermesind  i,  his  daughter,  to  his  soul 
Came  in  her  beauty. 

Soon  by  devious  tracks 
They  tum*d  aside.     The  Ihvouring  moon  arose. 
To  guide  them  on  their  flight  through  upland  paths 
Remote  ttom  frequentage,  and  dales  retired. 
Forest  and  mountain  glen.     Before  their  feet 
The  fire-flies,  swarming  in  the  woodUmd  shade, 
Sprung  up  like  sparks,  and  twinkled  round  their 

way; 
The  timorous  blackbird,  starting  at  their  step. 
Fled  from  the  thicket  with  shriU  note  of  fear ; 
And  far  below  them  in  the  peopled  deU, 
When  all  the  soothing  sounds  of  eve  had  ceased. 
The  distant  watch-dog's  voice  at  tfanes  was  heard. 
Answering  the  nearer  wolf.     All  through  the  night 
Among  the  hlUs  they  traveU'd  silently ; 
Till  when  the  stars  were  setting,  at  what  hour 
The  breath  of  Heaven  is  coldest,  they  beheld 
Within  a  lonely  grove  the  expected  fire, 
Whei«  Boderiek  and  his  comrade  anxiously 
Look'd  for  the  app<rinted  uMetlng.     Halting  tiiere. 
They  from  the  burthen  and  the  Mt  relieved 
Their  patient  bearers,  and  around  the  fire 
Partook  of  needflil  ibod  and  grateful  rest. 

Bright  rose  the  flame  replenlsh'd  ;  it  illumed 
The  cork-tree's  ftirrow'd  rind,  its  rifts  and  swells 
And  redder  scars, . .  and  where  its  aged  boughs 
O'ci'bower'd  the  travellers,  cast  upon  the  leaves 
A  floating,  grey,  unreallxtng  gleam. 
Alphonso,  light  of  heart,  upon  the  heath 
Lay  carelessly  dispread,  in  happy  dreams 
Of  home ;  his  faithftd  Hoya  slept  beside. 
Tears  and  fatigue  to  old  Slverlan  brought 


1  Mariana  dorivci  the  name  of  Hermetinda  from  the  rere- 
rence  in  which  Henaenegild  waa  held  in  Spain,  —  a  prince 
who  haB  been  tainted  for  having  renounced  the  Homootsiaa 
creed,  and  raised  a  civil  war  against  his  father  In  favour  of  the 
Homoouslan  one.  It  is  not  a  little  curloos  when  the  fate  of 
D.  Carlos  fs  remembered,  that  his  name  should  have  been 
Inserted  in  the  Kaiendar.  at  the  solicitation  of  Phfllp  II.  I 


Easy  oblivion ;  and  the  Prince  himself. 

Yielding  to  weary  nature's  gentle  wiH. 

Forgot  his  oarea  awhile.     FlodDda  cite 

Beholding  Roderick  with  flz'd  eyes  iutmU 

Tet  unregardant  of  tha  oountenanoe 

Whereon  they  dwelt ;  in  other  thought*  atmagV^ 

Collecting  fortitude  for  what  aha  yeani>d, 

Tet  tremUed  to  perform.     Her  steady  look 

Disturbed  the  Goth,  albeit  he  Uttte  wetM'4 

What  agony  awaited  him  that  hour. 

Her  face,  well  nigh  as  changed  as  hiSi  waa 

Half  hidden,  and  the  lustre  of  her  eye 

Extinct ;  nor  did  her  voice  awaken  in  him 

One  startling  recollection  when  she  qpkfi» 

So  altered  were  its  tones. 

Father,  ahe  aaidt 
AU  thankful  as  I  am  to  leave  behind 
The  unhappy  walls  of  Cordoba»  not  Icm 
Of  consolation  doth  my  heart  receive 
At  sight  of  one  to  whom  I  may  diadost 
The  sins  which  trouble  me,  and  at  his  feet 
Lay  down  repentantly,  in  Jesu's  name. 
The  burthen  of  my  spirit     In  his  name 
Hear  me,  and  pour  into  a  wounded  soul 
The  balm  of  pious  counsel . . .  Saying  thii% 
She  drew  toward  the  minister  ordain'd. 
And  kneeling  by  him.  Father,  dost  Uan 
The  wretch  who  kneels  beside  thee  ?  she 
He  answered.  Surely  we  are  each  to  eaidi 
Equally  unknown. 

Then  said  she.  Here  thsis 
One  who  is  known  too  fatally  for  all, .  • 

The  daughter  of  Count  Julian. Well  It  vaa 

For  Roderick  that  no  eye  beheld  him  now ; 
From  head  to  foot  a  sharper  pang  than  death 
Thrill'd  him ;  his  heart,  as  at  a  mortal  stroke. 
Ceased  from  its  functions :  his  breath  frilVI,  asad 
The  power  of  life  recovolng  set  its  spriogs 
Again  in  action,  cold  and  clammy  sweat 
Starting  at  every  pore  suffUsed  his  frame 
Their  presence  help'd  him  to  subdue  hlmseir; 
For  else,  had  none  been  nigh,  he  would  have  fidbn 
Before  Florinda  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
And  in  that  mutual  agony  belike 
Both  souls  had  taken  flight     She  niark*d  htm  not ; 
For  having  told  her  name,  she  bow*d  her  bead. 
Breathing  a  short  and  silent  prayer  to  Hcftvcs, 
While,  as  a  penitent,  she  wrought  hcnelf 
To  open  to  his  eye  lier  hidden  wounds. 


Father,  at  length  she  said,  all  tongues 
This  general  ruin  shed  their  blttcmeaa 
On  Roderick,  load  his  memoiy  with  reproach. 
And  with  their  curMfl  persecute  his  soak  . .  • 
Why  shouldst  thou  teU  me  this?  exdaim*d  the G«ch« 
From  his  cold  forehead  wiping  as  he  spake 
The  death-like  moisture : . .  Why  of  Boileckk'i  fsili 
Tell  me?  Or  thinkest  thou  I  know  it  not  ? 


From  the  same  source  Mariana  derives  the 
nlshada,  ArmcngoUErroencaud,  Hemcffldes,  asad 
But  here,  aa  Brito  has  done  with  Pelayo,  be  ■«■■ 
that  the  name  was  cnrreat  beftMW  It  was  barww  ^ 
and  the  derlTatlons  horn  It  as  » 
found  in  Herman,  whoas  Genaaa 
latinised  Armlnius. 
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Alas  !  wbo  hath  not  heard  the  hideous  tale 

<>f  Roderick's  Bbame  I  Bahes  learn  It  from  their  nunes. 

And  children,  by  their  mothers  unreproved, 

Link  their  flrit  execrations  to  liis  name. 

Oh,  It  hath  caught  a  taint  of  Inliginiy, 

That,  IIlUl'I»calHot^^  through  all  time  shall  last, 

Beekini;  and  fresh  for  ever  I 

There!  she  cried, 
Drawing  her  body  backward  where  she  knelt, 
And  stretching  forth  her  arms  with  head  upraised, . . 
There  !  It  pursues  me  still ! .  .  I  came  to  thee. 
Father,  for  comfort,  and  thou  heapest  iire 
Upon  my  head.     But  hear  me  pi^ently, 
And  let  me  undeceive  fhee ;  self-abased, 
Not  to  arraign  another,  do  I  come ; . . 
I  come  a  0elf>accu9er,  self-condemn'd 
To  take  upon  myself  the  pain  deserved ; 
For  I  have  dmnk  the  cup  of  bitterness. 
And  having  drunk  therein  of  heavenly  grace, 
I  must  not  put  away  the  cup  of  shame. 

Thus  as  she  spake  she  fklter*d  at  the  close. 
And  in  that  dying  fall  her  voice  sent  forth 
Somewhat  of  its  original  sweetness.     Thou  I . . 
Thou  self-abased !  exclaimed  the  astonish*d  King ; . . 
Thou  sdf-condemnM  1 . .  The  cup  of  shame  for  thee  I 
Thee. .  fhee,  Florinda  I . . .  But  the  very  excess 
Of  passkm  cheek'd  his  speech,  restraining  thus 
From  fkrther  transport,  which  had  haply  else 
Master'd  htm  ;  and  he  sate  like  one  entranced, 
Oaxlng  upon  that  countenance  so  fallen. 
So  changed :  her  fkce,  raised  from  its  muffler  now. 
Was  tum'd  toward  him,  and  the  flre-light  shone 
Full  on  its  mortal  paleness;  but  the  shade 
Conceal'd  the  King. 

She  roused  him  fhmi  the  spell 
Which  held  him  like  a  statue  motionless. 
Thou  too,  quoth  she,  dost  Join  the  general  cnne, 
Like  one  who  when  he  sees  a  feIon*s  grave. 
Casting  a  stone  there  as  he  passes  by. 
Adds  to  the  heap  of  shame.     Oh  what  are  we. 
Frail  creatures  as  we  are,  that  we  should  sit 
In  judgement  man  on  man  !  and  what  were  we. 
If  the  All-merciful  should  mete  to  us 
With  the  nme  rigorous  measure  wherewithal 
Sinner  to  tinner  metes  I     But  God  beholds 
The  secrets  of  the  heart, . .  therefore  his  name 
Is  MercifuL     Servant  of  Ood,  see  thou 
The  hidden  things  of  mine,  and  judge  thou  then 
In  charity  thy  brother  who  hath  fallen. . . . 
Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end  !  I  loved  the  King, . . 
Tenderly,  passionately,  madly  loved  him. 
Sinful  it  was  to  love  a  chiM  of  earth 
With  such  entire  devotion  as  I  loved 
Roderick,  the  heroic  Prince,  the  glorious  Ooth  I 
And  yet  methooght  this  was  its  only  crime. 
The  Imaginative  passion  seemM  so  pure  : 
Quiet  and  cafan  like  duty,  hope  nor  fear 
DisturVd  the  deep  contentment  of  that  love ; 
He  was  the  sunshine  of  my  soul,  and  like 
A  flower,  I  lived  and  flourish'd  in  his  light 
Oh  bear  not  with  me  thus  Impatiently  I 
No  tale  of  weakness  this,  that  in  the  act 
Of  penitence^  indulgent  to  itself. 
With  garmlous  palliation  half  repeats 
The  sin  it  ill  repents.     I  will  be  brief. 


And  shrink  not  from  confesring  how  the  love 

Which  thus  began  in  innocence,  betray*d 

My  unsuspecting  heart ;  nor  me  alone. 

But  him,  before  whom,  shining  as  he  shone 

With  whatsoe'er  is  noble,  whatsoe'er 

Is  lovely,  whatsoever  good  and  great, 

I  was  as  dust  and  ashes, . .  him,  alas  I 

This  glorious  being,  this  exalted  Prince, 

Even  him,  with  all  his  royalty  of  soul. 

Did  this  ill-omen'd,  this  accursed  love, 

To  his  most  lamentable  fidl  betray 

And  utter  ruin.     Thus  it  was :  The  King, 

By  counsels  of  cold  statesmen  ill-advised. 

To  an  unworthy  mate  had  bound  himself 

In  politic  wedlock.     Wherefore  should  I  tell 

How  Nature  upon  Egilona's  form, 

Proftise  of  beauty,  lavishing  her  gifts. 

Left,  like  a  statue  firom  the  graver's  hands, 

Deformity  and  hoUowneas  beneath 

The  rich  external  7    For  the  love  of  pomp 

And  emptiest  vanity,  hath  she  not  incurr'd 

The  grief  and  wonder  of  good  men,  the  gibes 

Of  vulgar  ribaldry,  the  reproach  of  all ; 

Profaning  the  most  holy  sacrament 

Of  marriage,  to  become  chief  of  the  wives 

Of  Abdalasis,  of  the  Infidel, 

The  Moor,  the  tyrant-^nemy  of  Spain  1 

All  know  her  now ;  but  they  alone  who  knew 

What  Roderick  was  can  judge  his  wretchednesfi 

To  that  light  spfarit  and  unfieelhig  heart 

In  hopeless  bondage  bound.     No  children  rose 

From  this  unhappy  union,  towards  whom 

The  springs  of  love  within  his  soul  confined 

Might  flow  in  joy  and  fulness ;  nor  was  he 

One,  like  Witixa,  of  the  vulgar  crew. 

Who  in  promiscuous  appetite  can  find 

All  their  vile  nature  seeka.    Alas  for  man  I 

Exuberant  health  diseases  him,  frail  worm  I 

And  the  slight  bias  of  untoward  chance 

Makes  his  best  virtue  from  the  even  line. 

With  fotal  declination,  swerve  aside. 

Ay,  thou  mayest  groan  for  poor  mortality, . . 

Well,  Father,  mayest  thou  groan  I 

My  evU  fate 
Made  me  an  inmate  of  the  royal  house. 
And  Roderick  found  in  me,  if  not  a  heart 
Like  his, . .  for  who  was  like  the  heroic  Ooth  ? . . « 
One  which  at  least  felt  his  surpassing  worth. 
And  loved  him  for  himself. ...  A  little  yet 
Bear  with  me,  reverend  Father,  for  I  touch 
Upon  the  point,  and  this  long  prologue  goes, 
As  justice  bids,  to  palliate  his  oflence, 
Not  mine.     Hie  passion,  which  I  fondly  thought 
Such  as  fond  sisters  for  a  brother  feel. 
Grew  day  by  day,  and  strengthen'd  In  Its  growth. 
Till  the  beloved  presence  had  become 
Needful  as  food  or  necessary  sleep, 
My  hope,  U^t,  sunshine,  life,  and  every  thing. 
Thus  iapt  in  dreams  of  bliss,  I  might  have  lived 
Contented  with  this  pure  idolatry, 
Had  he  been  happy :  but  I  saw  and  knew 
The  inward  discontent  and  household  griefii 
Which  he  subdued  In  silence ;  and  alas  1 
Pity  with  admiration  mingling  then, 
Alloy*d  and  lower'd  and  humanised  my  love. 
Till  to  the  level  of  my  lowliness 
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It  brought  him  down ;  md  in  this  treacherous  heart 

Too  often  the  repining  thought  arose. 

That  if  Florinda  had  been  Boderick's  Queen, 

Then  might  domestic  peace  and  liappiness 

Have  bless*d  his  home  and  crown'd  our   wedded 

loves. 
Too  often  did  that  dnflil  thought  recur, 
Too  fisebly  the  temptation  was  repell'd. 


1  The  story  of  the  Enchanted  Tower  at  Toledo  ia  well 
known  to  every  English  reader.  It  neither  accorded  with  the 
character  of  my  poem  to  introdim  the  fiction,  nor  would  it 
have  been  prudent  to  have  touched  upon  it  after  Walter 
Scott.  The  acount  of  the  Archbishc^  Bodrego,  and  of  Abul- 
caclm,  may  be  found  in  his  notes.  What  follows  here  is 
translated  firora  the  fabulous  chronicle  of  King  Don  Eodrigo. 

**  And  there  came  to  him  the  keepers  of  the  house  which 
was  In  Toledo,  which  they  called  Pleasure  with  Pain,  the 
Perfect  Guard,  the  secret  of  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  it 
was  called  i^lso  by  another  name,  tbe  Honour  of  God.  And 
these  keepers  came  before  the  king,  and  said  unto  him.  Sire, 
since  God  hath  done  thee  such  good,  and  such  favour  as  that 
thou  shouldest  be  king  of  all  Spain,  we  come  to  require  of 
thee  that  thou  wouldst  go  to  Toledo,  and  put  thy  lock  upon 
the  house  which  we  are  appointed  to  keep.  And  the  king 
demanded  of  them  what  house  was  that,  and  wherefore  he 
should  put  upon  it  his  lock.  And  they  said  unto  him.  Sire, 
we  will  willingly  tell  thee  that  ttiou  mayect  know.  Sire,  true 
it  b,  that  when  Hercules  the  Strong  came  into  Spain,  be 
made  in  it  many  manrellous  things  in  those  placet  where  he 
understood  that  they  might  best  remain  ;  and  thus  when  he 
was  in  Toledo  he  understood  well  that  that  city  would  be  one 
of  the  best  in  Spain ;  and  saw  that  tbe  Uogs  who  should  be 
Lords  of  Spain,  would  have  more  pleasure  to  continue  dwell> 
ing  therein  than  In  any  other  part;  and  seeing  that  things 
would  come  after  many  ways,  some  contrariwise  to  others,  it 
pleased  him  to  leave  many  enchantments  made,  to  the  end 
that  after  his  death  his  power  and  wisdom  might  by  them  be 
known.  And  he  made  in  Toledo  a  bouse,  after  the  manner 
which  we  shall  now  describe,  with  great  mastership,  so  that 
we  have  not  heard  tell  of  any  other  such :  the  which  is  made 
after  this  guiae.  There  are  four  lions  of  metal  under  the 
foundation  of  this  house :  and  so  large  are  they  that  a  man 
sitting  upon  a  great  horse  on  the  one  side,  and  another  In 
like  manner  upon  the  other,  cannot  see  each  other,  so  large 
are  the  lions.  And  the  house  is  upon  them,  and  it  Is  entirely 
round,  and  so  lofty  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  who 
can  throw  a  stone  to  the  top :  And  many  have  attempted  this, 
but  they  never  could.  And  there  is  not  a  man  of  this  age 
who  can  tell  you  by  what  manner  this  house  was  made, 
neither  whose  understanding  can  reach  to  say  in  what  manner 
it  is  worked  within.  But  of  that  which  we  have  seen  without, 
we  have  to  tell  thee.  Certes  In  the  whole  house  there  is  no 
stone  bigger  than  the  hand  of  a  man,  and  the  most  of  them  are 
of  jasper  and  marble,  so  clear  and  shining  that  they  seem  to 
be  crystal.  They  are  of  so  many  colours  that  we  do  not  think 
there  are  two  stones  in  it  of  the  same  colour  ;  and  so  cun- 
ningly are  they  joined  one  with  another,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  many  colours,  you  would  not  believe  but  that  the 
whole  house  was  made  of  one  entire  stone.  And  the  stones 
are  placed  in  such  manner  one  by  another,  that  seeing  them 
you  may  know  all  the  things  of  the  battles  aforepast,  and  of 
great  feats.  And  this  is  not  by  pictures,  but  the  colour  of  the 
stones,  and  the  great  art  of  Joining  one  with  tbe  other,  make 
it  appear  thus.  And  sans  doubt  he  who  should  wish  to  know 
the  truth  of  the  great  deeds  of  arms  which  have  been  wrought 
In  the  world,  might  by  means  of  that  house  know  it.  See 
now  in  what  manner  Hercules  was  wise  and  fortunate,  and 
right  valiant,  and  acquainted  with  the  things  which  were  to 
come.  And  when  he  was  Lord  of  Spain,  he  made  it  after  this 
guise,  which  we  have  related  tmto  you.    And  he  commanded 


See,  Father,  I hxn  probed  my  xninaa  sol; 
Have  searched  to  its  remotest  source  tht  ^, 
And  tracing  it  through  all  Its  specious  tssa 
Of  fair  disguisement,  I  present  it  now. 
Even  as  it  lies  before  the  eye  of  God, 
Bare  and  exposed,  convicted  and  coodeoicU 
One  eve,  as  In  the  bowers  which  orahzDs 
The  glen  where  Tagus  rolls  between  hii  rocVi 


that  neither  King  nor  Lord  of  Spain  who  mlgfa:  err 
him,  should  seek  to  know  that  whicb  was  vokz,  ^ 
every  one  instead  should  pot  a  lock  upoti  (fee  don  ~ 
even  as  he  himself  did.  for  he  first  pat  oa  a  hxk.  wo.  i 
it  with  his  key.    And  after  him  there  has  taea  tel: 
Lord  In  Spain,  who  has  thought  it  good  to  gaknii 
ding  ;  but  every  one  as  he  came  pot  on  each  kfa  loi  r 
ding  to  that  which  Hercules  apfiofnted.    Ab4  b^  " 
have  told  thee  the  manner  of  the  booae.  and  &fi  ' 
know  concerning  it,  we  require  of  tfirr  thtf  tkan  r 
go  thither,  and  put  oa  thy  lock  on  the  gates  iSbana'  -- 
all  the  kings  have  done  who  have  rdgBcd  in  Sfcs  z- 
time.    And  the  Ring  Don  Bodiigo  hearing  t^  as* 
things  of  this  house,  and  desiring  to  knem  vtet :: 
within,  and  moreover  being  a  man  of  a  great  hen  ■ 
know  of  all  things  how  they  were  and  Sw  v^  ps* 
made  answer,  that  no  sodi  lock  would  he  pot  opoc  uf 
and  that  by  all  means  he  would  know  wh^  dtere  »v ' 
And  they  said  unto  him.  Sire,  yoa  wOl  not  do  tfac  r 
never  been  done  in  Spain ;  be  pleased  thetdcfe  *   - 
that  which  the  other  kings  have  obsenrad.  Aad  ^  >■ 
unto  them.  Leave  off  now.  and  I  will  appofait  the  «fc- 
may  be  how  I  may  go  to  see  thia  bouse,  and  the !  * 
that  whidi  shall  seem  good.    And  he  w«dhi  pf  ^" 
other  reply.    And  when  they  saw  that  he  wrs^  r 
no  other  reply,  they  dared  not  papist  tetfa«r.  ai  '- 
peeded  themselves  of  him,  and  went  their  vi^. 

*'  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  King  Dob  Ikiirv  ■ 
to  mind  how  he  had  been  required  to  put  a  kvL  = 
doors  of  the  house  which  waa  in  Toledo,  and  W  r^ 
carry  into  eflbct  that  unto  which  his  heart  fir  - 
And  one  day  he  gathered  together  all  the  gnttfi<  <* 
Spain,  who  were  there  with  him,  and  went  to  <er  (^ 
and  he  saw  that  it  was  more  marvetloas  than  tfecs*  v 
Its  keepers  had  told  him,  and  as  he  was  thus  briKi>i' 
said.  Friends,  I  will  by  all  means  aee  what  tbecv  • 
house  which  Hercules  made.    And  wfaea  the  r^< 
who  were  with  him  heard  this,  they  began  te  itT  ^ 
that  he  ought  not  to  do  this ;  for  tfaevw  was  iw  twc  «' 
should  do  that  which  never  king  nor  Caesar,  f^  ' 
Lord  of  Spain  since  Hercules,  had  done  o^  t^' 
And  the  king  said  unto  them,  Frieikda,  in  thb  boa*. ' 
nothing  but  what  may  be  seen.    I  am  well  mtv  dc : 
chantments  cannot  hinder  me,  and  thU  beof  s' 
nothing  to  fear.    And  tbe  knlghta  said.  Do  tbe   ' ' 
you  think  good,  but  this  Is  not  done  byoor  cse«- 
when  he  saw  that  they  were  all  of  a  diJfereBt  an-  - 
that  which  he  wished  to  do,  be  said.  Now  gaios*  ^' 
will,  for  let  what  will  happen  I  shall  not  fottctf  • 
pleasure.    And  forthwith  he  went  Co  the  doon.  <^  ' 
all  the  locks  to  be  opened  ;  and  this  was  a  jr^at  ••* 
BO  many  were  the  keys  and  the  locks,  that  if  t^  ^ 
it.  It  would  have  been  a  great  thing  to  beline    ^ 
they  were  unlocked,  the  king  poshed  tba  door  vx&  ^' 
and  he  went  in,  and  the  chief  persons  w1k>  wrrt  tb" ' 
him,  as  many  as  he  pleased,  and  they  fbond  a  bs3  rJ> 
square,  being  as  wide  on  one  part  as  on  the  etbrr.  s* 
there  was  a  bed  richly  ftimished,  and  there  was  loi ' 
bed  the  statue  of  a  man,  exceeding  great,  and  xra* 
points,  and  he  had  the  one  arm  strctciied  oa,  t^  **' 
in  his  hand.    And  when  the  king  and  those  vb»  v 
him  saw  this  bed,  and  tbe  man  who  was  laid  is  iL  -*  ■ 
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I  roam*d  akme,  alone  I  met  fbe  King. 
His  countemmce  was  troubled,  and  his  speech 
Like  that  of  one  whose  tongue  to  light  discourse 
At  fits  constraint,  betrays  a  heart  disturb'd : 


vened  what  it  miglit  be,  and  they  laid,  Certes^that  bed  was 
one  of  the  wonden  of  Hercules  and  of  bis  enchantments. 
AekI  wlien  they  saw  the  writing  which  he  held  In  his  hand, 
th«7  showed  it  to  the  king,  and  the  king  went  to  him,  and  took 
it  from  hb  liand,  and  opened  it  and  read  it,  and  it  said  thos, 
Aisdaclous  one,  thoa  who  shalt  read  this  writing,  mark  well 
what  thou  art,  and  how  great  evil  through  thee  shall  come 
to  T«ss,  for  eren  as  Spain  was  peopled  and  conquered  by  me, 
BO  by  thee  shall  it  be  depopulated  and  lost.  And  I  say  unto 
thee,  that  I  was  Hercules  the  strong,  he  who  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  and  all  Spain ;  and  I  slew  Geryon 
the  Great,  who  was  Lord  thereof ;  and  I  alone  subdued  all 
theee  lands  of  Spain,  and  conquered  many  nations,  and  brave 
knights,  and  nerer  any  one  could  conquer  me,  save  only 
Death.  Look  well  to  what  thou  doest,  for  from  this  world 
thou  wilt  carry  with  thee  nothing  but  the  good  which  thou 
hast  done. 

**  And  when  the  king  bad  read  the  writing  he  was  troubled, 
and  he  wished  then  that  he  had  not  begun  this  thing.   How- 
belt  be  made  semblance  as  if  it  touched  him  not,  and  said 
that  no  man  was  powerful  enough  to  know  that  which  is  to 
come,  except  the  true  God.    And  all  the  knights  who  were 
present  were  much  troubled  because  of  what  the  writing 
said  ;  and  liaTing  seen  this  they  went  to  behold  another 
apartment,  which  was  so  marvellous,  that  no  man  can  relate 
how  marvellous  It  was.    The  colours  which  were  therein 
'    were  ftmr.    The  one  part  of  the  apartment  was  white  as 
•now  ;  and  the  other,  which  was  over.against  it,  was  more 
black  than  pitch  ;  and  another  part  was  green  as  a  fine  eme- 
rald, and  that  which  was  over-agalnst  it  was  redder  than 
fr»h  blood ;  and  the  whole  apartment  was  bright  and  more 
lufid  than  crjstal,  and  it  was  so  beautiful,  and  the  colour 
,    thereof  so  0ne.  that  it  seemed  as  if  each  of  the  sides  were 
I    made  of  a  single  stone,  and  all  who  were  there  present  said 
that  there  was  not  more  than  a  single  stone  in  each,  and  ttiat 
there  was  no  joining  of  one  stone  with  another,  for  every  side 
of  the  whole  four  appeared  to  be  one  solid  slab ;  and  thej  all 
s.iid,  that  never  In  the  world  had  siich  a  work  as  this  else- 
where been  made,  and  that  it  must  be  held  for  a  remarkable 
thing,  and  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.    And  in  all 
the  apartments  there  was  no  beam,  nor  any  work  of  wood, 
neither  within  nor  without ;  and  the  floor  thereof  was  flat,  so 
alto  was  the  ceiling.    Above  these  were  windows,  and  so 
many,  that  they  gave  a  great  light,  so  that  all  which  was 
within  might  be  seen  as  clearly  as  that  which  was  without. 
And  when  they  had  seen  the  ^lartment  how  it  was  made,  they 
found  in  it  nothing  but  one  pillar,  and  that  not  very  large, 
and  roand,  and  of  the  height  of  a  man  of  mean  stature ;  and 
there  was  a  door  in  it  right  cunninj^y  made,  and  upon  it  was 
a  little  writing  in  Greek  letters,  which  said,  Hercules  made 
this  boose  in  the  year  of  Adam  three  hundred  and  six.    And 
when  the  king  had  read  these  letters,  and  understood  that 
which  tltey  said,  he  opened  the  door,  and  when  it  was  opened 
they  fotrod  Helyrew  tetters  which  said.  This  house  Is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Hercules ;  and  when  they  had  read  these  let-' 
tcra  they  saw  a  niche  made  in  that  pillar,  in  which  was  a 
coffer  of  stiver,  ri|^t  subtly  wrought,  and  after  a  strange 
OMUioer,  and  it  was  gilded,  and  covered  with  many  precious 
i    stones,  and  of  great  price,  and  it  was  fastened  with  a  lock  of 
I    motber-oCpearl.    And  this  was  made  in  such  a  manner  that 
[    it  was  a  strange  thing,  and  there  were  cut  upon  it  Greek  let- 
I    tert  which  said.  It  cannot  be  but  that  the  king,  in  whose  time 
■    this  oolfer  shall  be  opened,  shall  see  wonders  before  his 
death :  thus  said  Hercules  the  Lord  of  Greece  and  of  Spain, 
I    vho  knew  some  of  those  things  which  are  to  come.    And 
when  the  king  understood  this,  he  said.  Within  this  coA^r 


neathatwfakh  1 


to  know,  and  which  Hercules  has  so 


I  too^  albeit  unconscious  of  his  thotights, 

With  anxious  looks  reTeal*d  what  wandering  words 

In  vain  essay*d  to  hide.     A  little  while 

Did  this  oppressive  interooune  endure, 

strongly  forbidden  to  be  known.  And  he  took  the  lock  and 
broke  It  with  his  hands,  for  there  was  no  other  who  durst 
break  it :  and  when  the  lock  was  broken,  and  the  coffer  open, 
they  found  nothing  within,  except  a  white  cloth  folded  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  copper ;  and  he  took  it  and  opened  it, 
and  found  Moors  pourtrayed  therein  with  turbans,  and  ban- 
ners in  their  hands  and  with  their  swords  round  their  necks, 
and  their  bows  behind  them  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  over 
these  figures  were  letters  which  said,  when  this  cloth  shall 
be  opened,  and  these  figures  seen,  men  apparelled  like  them 
shall  conquer  Spain  and  shall  be  Lords  thereof. 

**  When  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  saw  this  he  was  troubled  at 
heart,  and  all  the  knights  who  were  with  Mm.  And  they  said 
unto  him.  Now,  sir,  you  may  see  what  hu  befallen  you,  be- 
cause you  would  not  listen  to  those  who  counselled  you  not 
to  pry  into  so  great  a  thing,  and  because  yon  despised  the 
kings  who  were  before  you,  who  all  observed  the  commands 
of  Hercules,  and  ordered  them  to  be  observed,  but  you  would 
not  do  this.  And  he  had  greater  trouble  in  his  heart  than  he 
had  ever  liefore  felt ;  howbeit  he  began  to  comfort  them  all, 
and  said  to  them,  God  forbid  that  all  this  which  we  have 
seen  should  come  to  pau.  Nevertheless,  I  say,  that  if  things 
must  be  according  as  tliey  are  liere  declared,  I  could  not  set 
aside  that  which  liath  been  ordained,  and,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears that  I  am  he  by  whom  this  house  was  to  be  opened,  and 
that  for  me  It  was  reserved  And  seeing  it  Is  done,  there  is 
no  reason  that  we  should  grieve  for  that  which  cannot  be 
prevented,  if  it  must  needs  come.  And  let  come  what  may, 
with  all  my  power  I  will  strive  against  tliat  which  Hercules 
has  foretold,  even  till  I  take  my  death  in  resisting  it :  and  if 
you  will  all  do  in  like  manner,  I  doubt  whether  the  whole 
world  can  take  fhmi  us  our  power.  But  if  by  God  it  hath 
been  appointed,  no  strength  and  no  art  can  avail  against  his 
Almighty  power,  but  that  all  things  must  be  ftilfilled  even  as 
to  him  seemeth  good.  In  this  guise  tliey  went  out  of  the 
house,  and  he  charged  them  all  that  they  should  tell  no  man 
of  what  they  had  seen  there,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
ikstened  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  And  they  had  liardiy 
finished  fkstening  them,  when  they  beheld  an  eagle  fitll  right 
down  fVom  the  sky,  as  if  it  had  descended  (him  Heaven, 
carrying  a  burning  fire-brand,  which  it  laid  upon  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  began  to  fan  it  with  its  wings :  and  the  fire- 
brand with  the  motion  of  the  air  began  to  blase,  and  the 
house  was  kindled  and  burnt  as  if  It  had  been  made  of  rosin ; 
so  strong  and  mighty  were  the  fiaroes,  and  so  high  did  ttiey 
blase  up,  that  it  was  a  great  marvel,  and  it  burnt  so  long  that 
there  did  not  remain  the  sign  of  a  single  stone,  and  all  was 
burnt  into  ashes.  And  after  a  while  there  came  a  great  flight 
of  birds  small  and  black,  who  hovered  over  the  ashes,  and 
they  were  so  many,  that  with  the  Canning  of  their  wings,  all 
the  ashes  wero  stirred  up,  and  rose  Into  the  air,  and  were 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  Spain ;  and  many  of  those  per- 
sons upon  whom  the  ashes  fell,  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
besmeared  with  blood.  All  this  happened  in  a  day.  and  many 
said  afterwards,  that  all  those  persons  upon  whom  those 
ashes  fell,  died  in  battle  when  Spain  was  eonqoered  and  lost ; 
and  this  was  the  first  sign  of  the  destmction  of  Spain.'* — 
Ckromieadel  Rqf  D.  Bodrigo,  Part  I.  c.  1&  80. 

**  Y  siendo  verdad  lo  que  escriven  nnestros  Chronistas,  y  el 
Aleayde  Tarlf,  las  ietras  que  en  este  Palado  flieron  haUadas, 
no  se  ha  de  entender  que  fberon  puestas  por  Hercules  en  su 
fundadon,  ni  por  algun  nlgromantico,  como  algunos  plensan, 
pues  solo  Dios  sabe  las  cosas  por  venlr,  y  aqoeUos  aqulen  el 
es  servido  revelarlas :  bien  puede  ser  que  Ibessen  paestas 
por  alguna  santa  persona  aqulen  nuestro  Sefior  lo  oviesse 
revelado  y  mandado;  como  revelo  el  casdgo  que  avia  de 
suceder  del  diluvio  general  en  tiempo  de  Noe,  que  ftie  pre- 
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Till  our  eyes  met  In  sflence,  eadi  to  each 
Telling  their  mutufti  tale,  then  consdotuly 
Together  fell  abash*d.     He  took  my  hand 
And  said,  Florinda,  would  that  thou  and  I 


Earlier  had  met  \  oh  what  a  UlMftil  M 
Had  then  heen  mine,  who  might  havr 
The  sweet  companion  and  the  friend 
A  fhiitf^  wife  and  cnmn  of  caothly  Jofs  1 


gonero  de  la  JiudeU  de  Dloi ;  y  el  d«  Uu  eiudadei  de  Sodoma 
y  Goniorra  i  Abrtham."—- Fr«».  de  Pi»a,  Deter,  de  Toledo, 

l-ii-c-3K  ^  ^       ^,    ^, 

The  Spanlih  ballad  upoQ  the  fubject,  fine  u  the  lubject  Is, 

if  flat  as  a  flounder :  — 

**  De  loi  noMltf  siraos  Godoe 
que  en  CastUla  avian  reynado 
Rodrigo  reyno  el  poatrero 
de  Um  reyes  qua  han  passado  ; 
en  cuyo  Uempo  los  Moros 
todo  Espafia  avian  ganado, 
sino  Aiera  las  Asturias 
que  defendlo  Don  Felayo* 
En  Toledo  etta  Rodilgo 
Al  comlenco  del  reynado ; 
vinole  gran  volantad 
de  Ter  lo  que  etU  cerrado 
en  la  torre  que  eata  alii, 
antigua  de  mucbos  afloi. 
En  esta  torre  los  reyes 
cada  uno  becho  un  canado, 
porque  lo  ordenara  ansi 
Hercules  el  afamado, 
que  gano  primaro  fi  Bspafla 
de  Gerlon  gran  tirano. 
Creyo  el  rey  que  avla  en  la  torre 
gran  thesoro  alll  guardado  \ 
la  torre  fUe  luego  ablerta 
y  quitados  los  canados ; 
no  ay  en  ella  coaa  alguna, 
sola  una  eaxa  ban  haUado. 
El  rey  la  mandara  abrir : 
un  pafio  dentro  se  ha  hallado, 
con  Unas  letras  lattnas 
que  dtien  en  Castellano, 

Quando  aquestas  cerraduras 

que  clorran  estos  canadoa, 

ftieren  ablertas  y  visto  I 

lo  en  el  paflo  debuxado, 

Espafla  sera  perdida, 

y  toda  ella  asolada ; 

ganaran  la  gente  estrafia 

como  aqui  est  an  figurados, 

los  rostros  muy  denegrldos, 
los  bra^os  arremangados, 

nuchas  oolores  vescldas, 

en  las  eabe^as  toeados, 

alfadaa  trseran  sos  sefias 

en  eavallos  cavalgando, 

largas  lan^as  en  sus  nanos, 

coo  espadas  en  su  lado. 

Alarabes  se  diran» 

J  de  aquesu  tlerra  estrafios ; 

perderaie  toda  Bspafla, 

que  nada  no  aura  fincado. 

El  rey  con  sus  rioos  horabres 

todos  se  avian  espantado, 

quando  vleion  las  figuraa 

y  letras  quo  hemos  contado; 

bulveo  i  cerrar  la  torre, 

qoedo  el  rey  rauy  aogustiado." 

Romamoee  nuewamente  Macadoi  par  Lorenfo 
deS€^weda,Uieo.U6i. 

Joan  Yague  de  Salas  relates  a  singular  part  of  ttils  miracle, 
vrhlch  I  have  not  seen  recorded  any  where  but  In  his  very 
rare  and  curious  poem  :  — 


**  Cant6  como  rompidos  los  candadoa 
De  La  lobrega  cueva,  y  despcdidas 
De  sus  senos  obscures  roses  tristea 
No  blen  articuladas,  si  £  remleodos, 
Repetidas  adentro  por  el  ayre, 
Y  una  mas  bronca  se  etcucho  qoe  dice, 
Desdichado  Rey  Ho  (y  acaba  ^Hge, 
Quedando  la  R  aohmerta  entre  pi^arraa) 
La  Coro  perderaa,  y  el  Bfan,  y  d  Or. 
No  dixo  el  na,  ni  el  do,  nl  el  lxo»  no  d!xo  ; 
Almenos  no  se  oyo,  si  Men  oyooe 
Por  lasdvo  tirano,  y  por  soberrle. 
Que  ya  permite  el  cielo  que  el  de  Meca 
Castigue  por  tu  causa  el  Reyno  Godo, 
Por  solo  que  lo  rl^es  con  mal  modo." 

Lot  JmmUeade 


The  Cbnmiea  General  dH  Rtjf  Dam  Affiatm  gl««a 

gular  account  of  the  first  inhabitant  of  this  latal 
"  There  was  a  king  who  had  to  naac  Rocai 
the  east  country  from  Edom,  wherein  was  Pandiae. 
the  love  of  wisdom  he  forsook  his  kingdom,  aat' 
the  world  seeking  knowledge.  And  in  a  country 
east  and  the  north  he  found  seventy  pillara  ;  thirty 
brass,  thirty  of  marble,  and  they  htf  upon  the 
upon  them  was  written  all  knowledge  and 
thing!.    These  Rocas  translated,  and  earned 
book  in  which  he  had  translated  them,  by  vhkk 
vels.    He  came  to  Troy  when  the  people 
were  building  the  city,  and  seeing  them  be 
asked  him  why,  and  he  replied.  That  If  they 
to  happen,  they  would  cease  from  their 
took  him  and  led  him  before  lAooMda 
asked  him  for  why  he  had  spoken  these 
answered,  that  he  had  spoken  truth,  for  the 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  dty  be  deatroyed  by  it»- 
the  Trojans  would  have  slain  htm ;  but  ~ 
that  he  spake  from  folly,  pot  hfm  In  prlaon  to  aee  V 
repent.   He,  fearful  of  death,  by  hh  art  mo«  a 
guards,  and  filed  off  his  Irons,  and  vodC  hie 
came  to  the  seven  hills  by  the  Tyber.  and  there 
he  wrote  the  letters  Roma,  and  Romuloi 
gave  them  as  a  name  to  his  dty,  bocaoae  tbcy  Insw  a 
blance  tohisown. 

**  Then  went  King  Roeas  westward,  and  Iw 
and  went  round  it  and  through  It,  till 
where  Toledo  stands,  he  discovered  that  tt  was 
place  of  the  country,  and  that  one  day  a  city 
built,  and  there  he  found  a  cave  Into 
There  lay  in  it  a  huge  dragon,  and  Rocaa  fea  tar 
the  dragon  not  to  hurt  him,  for  they 
of  God.    And  the  dragon  took  mch  love 
he  always  brought  him  part  of  Ms  fbod  fron 
I  they  dwelt  together  fn  the  cave.  Ooe  day 
of  that  Und,  by  name  Tartos,  waa  tanttef  la 
and  he  found  a  bear,  and  the  bear  Oad  Itto 
Rocu  In  fear  addressed  htan  as  he  had 
the  bear  quietly  lay  down,  and  Roeas 
Tartos  fbllowlng.  saw  Rocu  how  his  bond 
body  covered  with  hair,  and  be  Choofha  It 
and  fitted  an  an«w  to  his  bow,  and 
Rocas  besuoght  him  In  the  naaaeof  Ooi 
obtained  security  for  hhnsetf  and  tho 
tectlon.    And  when  Tartos  hmid  haw 
Tiled  htm  to  leave  that  den  and  retorw  vttli 
would  give  bin  hit  only  danghta-  ta 
all  that  he  had.    By  tfala  the 
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Thou  too  shoiridjit  then  bave  been  of  womaiikiiid 
Happiest,  m  now  the  lovcUert. . .  And  with  that* 
First  Kivlng  way  to  passion  flnt  disdoaed. 
He  press'd  Upon  my  lips  a  guilty  kiss, . . 
Alas  !  more  guiltily  received  than  given. 
Passive  and  yielding,  and  yet  self-reproachM, 
Trembling  I  stood,  upheld  in  his  embrace ; 
When  coming  steps  were  heard,  and  Roderick  said. 
Meet  roe  to-morrow,  I  beseech  thee,  here. 
Queen  of  my  heart  1  Oh  meet  me  here  again. 
My  own  Florinda,  meet  me  here  again  I . . 
Toni^ue,  eye,  and  pressure  of  the  impasslon'd  hand 
Solicited  and  urged  the  ardent  suit. 
And  firom  my  hesitating  hurried  lips 
The  word  of  promise  fhtally  was  drawn. 
O  Rodericlc,  Roderick  !  hadst  thou  told  me  all 
Thy  purpose  at  that  hour,  from  what  a  world 

Of  woe  had  thou  and  I The  bitterness 

Of  that  reflection  overcame  her  then, 

And  choak'd  her  speech.  But  Roderick  sate'the  while 

('overing  his  fiice  with  both  his  hands  close-prest, 

llfi  head  bow*d  down,  bis  spirit  to  such  point 

Of  sufRrance  knit,  as  one  who  patiently 

Awaits  the  uplifted  sword. 

Till  now,  said  she, 


sUmied,  uid  would  have  fled,  but  Rocas  interfered^  and  the 
drafou  Cbrew  down  half  an  ox,  for  he  had  devoured  the  re«t, 
and  MAed  tha  ttranger  to  stop  and  eat.  Tartui  declined  the 
iBTtbalJan,  for  he  mu»t  be  gone.  Then  »aid  Rocas  to  the 
dragoo,  Mj  friend,  I  mutt  aow  leave  you.  for  we  have 
•ojoorofld  together  long  enough.  So  he  departed,  and  mar> 
ned,  and  b«d  two  sons,  and  for  lore  of  the  dragon  he  built  a 
tower  over  the  cava,  and  dwelt  there.  After  hi«  death,  one 
of  hie  aoiu  built  another,  and  King  Plrros  added  more  build- 
ing, and  this  was  the  beginning  of  Toledo." 

t  Lardnet  pubUihcd  a  letter  to  Jonai  Hanway,  showing 
wbjr  botaaea  (w  the  reception  of  ppnitent  harlots  ought  not 
to  bo  called  Magdalen  Houses ;  Mary  Magdalen  not  being 
tbo  siBBer  recorded  in  the  7th  chapter  of  LuIlc,  hut  a 
woman  of  distinction  and  excellent  character,  who  laboured 
under  some  bodily  Inflrmity,  which  our  Ix>rd  miraculously 
healed. 

In  the  Shibboleth  of  Jean  Despagne,  is  an  article  thus  en- 
titled :  **  !>•  Mario  Magdelaine  laquelle  fausscment  on  dit 
avoir  este  femme  de  mauvaise  vie :  Le  tort  que  luy  font  les 
Theologteoa  poar  la  plus  part  en  leurs  sermons,  en  leurs 
livree ;  e«  spcdaloment  la  Bible  Anglolse  ea  I'Argument  du 
7rchap.de  S.Ldc.'* 

*•  Tbe  iqjury,*'  says  this  Hugonot  divine,  **  which  the 
Rombb  church  does  to  another  Mary,  the  sister  of  Laaarus. 
has  lM«n  suAclently  conftated  by  the  orthodox.  It  has  been 
ifmorantly  beUered  that  this  Mary,  and  another  who  was  of 
Mag<iUa,  and  the  sinner  wtao  Is  spoken  of  in  the  7th  of  Luke, 
are  the  saiae  penoo.oonfoanding  the  three  in  one.  We  have 
instlOcd  ODO  of  tlie  three,  to  wit,  her  of  Bethany,  the  sister  of 
I^aaaraa;  bat  her  of  Magdala  we  still  deCsme,as  if  that  Mag. 
daJen  were  tbe  sinner  of  wliom  St.  Luke  speaks. 

**  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  mouth  of  the  vulgar 
ehan  Uie  wkked  Ufo  of  the  Magdalen.  The  preachers  who 
wish  to  eonfess  soola  that  are  afllicted  with  horror  at  their 
sine,  represent  to  them  this  woman  as  one  of  tbe  most  im- 
modest and  disaelnta  that  ever  existed,  to  whom,  however, 
God  has  shows  mercy.  And,  upon  this  same  pr«uudice, 
wblcb  is  altogether  laaaglnary,  has  been  founded  a  reason 
why  tbe  Son  of  God  bavlqg  been  raited  from  the  dead,  ap- 
pMTwd  to  Mary  Magdalen  before  any  other  person  i  for,  say 
thry,  H  is  became  she  had  greater  need  of  consolatioo,  hav. 
ing  hmn  a  greater  stnaer  than  the  others.  ~  He  who  wroU 


Resuming  her  confession,  I  had  lived* 
If  not  in  innocence,  yet  self-deceived. 
And  of  my  perilous  and  sinfhl  state 
Unconscioua.     But  this  ftttal  hour  reveal'd 
To  my  awakening  soul  her  guilt  and  shame  ; 
And  in  those  agonies  with  which  remorse. 
Wrestling  with  weakness  and  with  cheiish'd  sln« 
Both  triumph  o*er  the  lacerated  heart. 
That  night .  .  that  miserable  night . .  I  vow*d, 
A  virgin  dedicate,  to  pass  my  lite 
Immured  ;  and,  like  redeemed  Magdalen,* 
Or  that  Egyptian  penitent',  whose  tears 
Fretted  the  rock,  and  moisten'd  round  her  cave 
The  thirsty  desert,  so  to  mourn  my  fldl. 
The  struggle  ending  thus,  the  victory 
Thus,  as  I  thought,  accomplished,  I  believed 
My  soul  was  calm,  and  that  the  peace  of  Heaven 
Descended  to  accept  and  bless  my  vow ; 
And  in  this  fkith,  prepared  to  consummate 
The  sacrifice,  I  went  to  meet  the  King. 
See,  Father,  what  a  snare  had  Satan  laid  1 
For  Roderick  came  to  tell  me  that  the  Church 
From  his  unflruitful  bed  would  set  him  free. 
And  I  should  he  his  Queen. 

0  let  me  close 


the  Practice  of  Piety  places  her  with  the  greatest  ofltaders, 
even  with  Manasses,  one  of  the  wickedest  of  men ;  and  to 
authorise  this  error  tbe  more,  it  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Bible  Itself.  For  the  argument  to  the  7th  of  Luke  in  tbe 
English  veriion  says,  that  the  woman  whose  sins  were  in 
greater  number  than  those  of  others,  — tbe  woman,  who  till 
then  had  lived  a  wicked  and  infamous  life,  was  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. But,  1st,  The  text  gives  no  name  to  this  sinner: 
Where  then  has  it  been  found  ?  Which  of  tbe  Evangelists, 
or  what  other  authentic  writing,  has  taught  us  the  proper 
name  or  surname  of  the  woman  ?  For  she  who  poured  an 
ointment  upon  Christ  (Matth.  xxvL,  John,  xU.)  was  not  this 
sinner,  nor  Blary  Magdalen,  but  a  sister  of  Lasarus.  All 
these  circumstances  show  that  they  are  two  diflbrent  stories, 
two  divers  actions,  performed  at  diver  times,  in  divers  places, 
and  by  divers  persons.  Sdly,  Where  do  we  And  that  Mary 
Magdalen  ever  anointed  the  feet  of  our  Saviour?  3dly, 
Where  do  we  find  that  Mary  Magdalen  had  been  a  woman  of 
evil  life?  The  gospel  tells  us  that  she  had  been  tormented 
with  seven  devils  or  evil  spirits,  an  affliction  which  might 
happen  to  tbe  holiest  person  in  the  world :  But  we  do  not 
see  even  the  shadow  of  a  word  there  which  aoarks  her  with 
infamy.  Why  then  do  we  still  adhere  to  an  invention  not 
only  lU>ulous,bot  injurioosto  the  memory  of  a  woman  iUus- 
trious  in  piety  ?  We  ought  aa  well  to  beware  of  bearing  fiUse 
witness  against  the  dead  aa  against  the  llvbit. 

"  It  is  remarkable  Uiat  neither  tlw  sinner  (Luke,  vit.)  imr 
tbe  adulteress  who  is  spoken  of  in  tbe  8tb  of  John,  are  named 
In  the  sacred  history,  any  mors  than  the  thief  who  was  con- 
verted on  tbe  cross.  There  are  pnrUcnlar  reasons,  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  we  may  in  part  ea^|ecture  then,  why  the  Holy 
Spirit  baa  abstained  Atom  rdating  the  names  of  these  great 
sinners,  althongh  eonvertad.  It  is  not  then  for  ns  to  impose 
them ;  stiU  less  to  appropriate  them  to  persons  whom  the 
Scripture  does  not  accpse  of  any  enormoos  sins.'* 

s  St.  Mary  the  Bgyptlaa.  This  la  eue  of  those  religioas  ro- 
mances which  may  probably  have  been  written  to  edify  the 
people  without  any  Intention  of  dsoeivlng  tbera.  Scom  parts 
ofthe  legend  are  beaattftdlyeonealved.  An  English  Romanist 
has  versified  It  hi  eight  books,  aadnr  tbe  title  of  the  Triumph 
of  tbe  Cross,  or  Penitent  of  Egypt.  Birmingham,  1776.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  bdleving  his  story,~wh{chou0tu» 
have  acted  like  inspiration. 
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The  dreadful  tale  1 1  I  told  him  of  my  yow  ; 
And  firom  sincere  and  scrupulous  piety. 
But  more,  I  fear  me,  in  that  desperate  mood 
Of  obstinate  vrUl  perverse,  the  which,  with  pride 


1      **  Amara  el  Rey  U  deilgaal  Florlnda 

Bn  ler  g0itil,  y  deidelloM  dama. 
Que  quiere  amor,  que  quando  ua  Rey  le  rinda 

Desdeoei  puedan  resistir  tu  Uama. 
No  fue  de  Greda  mas  bermoia  j  llnda 

La  que  le  dio  por  su  deadlcha  fama, 
Nl  detde  el  Sagitario  i  Cynosura 
Se  tIo  en  tanto  rigor  tanta  bermoiura. 

**  Creci6  el  amor  ooroo  el  detden  crecla ; 

Enojote  el  poder ;  la  retiatenela 
8e  fue  aumentando,  pero  no  podia 

Sufrir  un  Rej  si^eta  competencla : 
Etteodiote  i  furor  la  cortesia, 

Los  terminos  passo  de  la  pacienda, 
Haiiendo  los  mayores  desengaflos 
lias  boras  meses,  y  los  meses  afios. 

**  Cansado  ya  Rodrigo  de  que  fuesse 

Teorica  el  amor,  y  intentos  ranos, 
.   Sin  que  demostradon  alguna  buvlesse, 
Puso  su  gusto  en  pratlca  de  manos : 
Pues  quien  de  tanto  amor  no  le  tUTiesse 
Con  los  medlos  mas  fadles  y  bumanos, 
Como  tendria  entonces  sufrlmiento 
De  ii^Justa  fuerca  en  el  rigor  Tiolento  ? 

*'  Ansias,  oongojas,  lagrimas  y  roses, 

Amenaxas,  amores,  fuerca,  injuria, 
Prueran,  pelean,  Uegan,  dan  feroies 

Al  que  ama,  rabia,  al  que  aborrece,  furla ; 
Discurren  los  pronosticos  veloi es. 

Que  ofrece  el  pensamiento  aquien  injuria ; 
Rodrigo  teme,  y  ama,  y  fuerfa,  y  ella 
Quanto  mas  se  resisto,  esti  mas  belUu 

**  Ta  f  iste  de  Jasmines  el  desmayo 

Las  eladas  mexillas  siempre  bermotas, 

Ya  la  verguenf  a  del  clarel  de  Mayo, 
Alexandrinas,  y  purpureas  rosas : 

Rodrigo  ya  como  encendido  rayo. 
Que  no  respeta  las  sagradas  cosas, 

Ni  se  aboga  en  sus  lagrimas,  nl  muere 

Porqoe  se  abrasse,  6  se  conrierta  en  nlere. 

**  Rlndlose  al  fin  la  femenil  flaqueza 

Al  Taronil  valor  y  atrerimlento; 
Quedd  sin  lustre  la  mayor  belleia 

Que  es  de  una  casta  Virgen  omamento : 
Slgulo  k  la  ii\iu«ta  ftiria  la  tlbiesa. 

Aparedose  el  arrepentlmiento. 
Que  riene  como  sombra  del  pecado, 
Prlndpios  del  castigo  del  culpado. 

**  Fue  oon  Rodrigo  este  mortal  disgosto, 
T  qued6  con  Florinda  la  venganf  a. 
Que  le  propuso  el  ecbo  mas  iqjusto 

Que  de  muger  nuestra  memoria  alcanna : 
Dlsese  que  no  rer  en  el  Rey  gusto, 

Sloo  de  tanto  amor  tanta  mudan^a 
Foe  la  oeasion,  que  la  muger  goiada 
Mas  slento  aborredda  que  for^ada.'* 

JentMdem  Conquiitada,  1.  vi.  f.  133. 

Ix>pe  de  Vega  quotes  scripture  in  proof  of  the  ophiion  es< 
pressed  in  this  last  couplet.    2  lUngs,  ch.  xiU. 


And  shame  and  sclf-reproadi,  doth 
A  woman's  tongue,  her  own  worst 
Run  counter  to  her  dearest  heart's 
In  that  unhappy  mood  did  I  resist 


Old  Barret  tells  tbe  story  as 
done:— 


AncieBt  Pfitol 


**  In  Ullt's  time  tbere  legalised  In  Spain 
One  Roderick,  king  ftvm  tbe  Gothians  race*t ; 
Into  whose  secret  heart  with  dlctit 
Instretcht  tbe  *stnrt»er  of  hart  podlke 
Him  enamouravising  of  a  piece, 
A  piece  by  Nature  quaintly 
Enfayred  with  beauty  as  Helen  Ctir  of  Gi 
Count  Julian's  daughter  of  bed-wedlocfciaed, 
Ydeaped  Caba ;  wtio  in  court  surshiDed 
The  rest,  as  Hesperus  tbe  dimmed  stara. 
This  piece  the  king  in  his  Love*s-closet  shrtoed, 
Surricting  her  by  wQe,  gold,  gema,  or  foreed , 


It  is  thus  related  in  tbe  fiOmlous  Chrankle :  — ** 
que  el  Rey  oto  descobierto  su  corm^  oo  4  La  C«Ta,  ■ 
que  la  no  requiriesse  una  ves  6  doe,  y  etU  ec 
liuena  razon :  empero  al  cabo  como  el  Rey  do 
como  en  esto,  un  dia  en  la  siesta  eiAbio  eon  wi 
por  la  Cava ;  y  dla  vino  4  so  mandado ;  y  eonw  m 
no  aria  en  toda  su  camera  otro  ninguno  sino  eOoa 
el  cumplio  con  ella  todo  lo  que  puao. 
que  si  ella  qnisiera  dar  boses  que  bico  ftierB  oydaile  la 
tOMM  callosse  con  lo  que  el  Hey  qolso  laser.**  —  P.  L  c,  171 

In  this  Csbulous  Chronide  Roderick's  fall  is 
tbe  work  of  bis  stars :  ^**  Y  aunque  4  las 
gran  yerro  en  que  tocava,  y  en  la  maldad  que  >a  cormgm,  xr^ 
cometido,  tanto  era  el  ardor  que  tenia  que  lo  drtdara  tnia;  y 
esto  acarreara  la  malandan^a  que  le  aria  de  umli,  y  U  i-^ 
struydon  de  Bspafia  que  avia  de  aver  eomicnco  par« 
y  quiero  vos  desir  que  su  coostelacioD  no  podia 
esto  no  passasse  asd ;  y  ya  Dloa  lo  avia  dexado  a 
don ;  y  el  por  cosa  que  foease  no  se  podia 
topasse  en  ello.'* —  P.  1.  c  164. 

**  Certes,"  says  tbe  fkbulous  Chronicler,  **  Ike 
greater  bounty  than  ever  had  been  aeen  before  his 
used  to  say,  that  if  all  the  world  were  bis,  Wp 
lose  it  than  one  friend ;  for  the  world  was  a  tlkfi^r 
were  lost,  might  be  recovered ;  but  a  friend, 
never  he  recovered  for  all  the  treasure  In  the 
because  be  was  thus  bountiftil,  all  those  of  Spain 
wise:  and  they  had  the  Csme  of  being  the 
tbe  world,  especially  those  of  tbe  Uoeace  ef 
Never  a  thing  was  asked  at  his  bands,  whether 
to  which  be  could  say  no ;  and  never  klnt 
lord  asked  aid  of  him  that  he  denied,  bat  gave  tten  «<  ht 
treasures  and  of  his  people  as  moeh  as  tbey 
doubt  not,  but  that  if  fortune  had  not  ordered  thm,  In  hat  t.^ 
the  lineage  of  tbe  Goths  should  be  cut  oC  and 
stroyed,  there  was  no  king  or  emperor  whoca  be 
have  brought  into  subiection ;  and  if  tbe  wbo4e  wotftd 
to  be  pland  in  the  power  of  one  man  (spanki^  «f  w*^  r 
things),  there  never  was,  nor  wiU  be,  a  maa  4mtmm  ^ 
possess  it,  save  he  alone.  But  as  envy  Is  the  b^msHi^  ef  «& 
evil,  and  saw  bow  great  was  the  goodnees  of  thb  k^  *r 
never  rested  till  she  had  brought  about  that  Ibli^  ^bo^J  w 
utterly  reversed,  even  till  she  bad  destroyed  htm.  Ok  «s^* 
great  damage  to  tbe  world  will  it  be  w 
that  so  much  bounty,  and  courage,  and 
should  be  destroyed  for  ever  1  All  natioas  o«cte  to  c^ 
themselves  in  wretched  weeds  one  day  In  tim 
for  the  flower  of  the  worid,  and  especially  o««bt  the  pesyk  « 
Spain  to  make  such  mooming.**— > 
dihSfo,  p.  1.  C.66. 

And  agihi,  when  tbe  last  battle  is 
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All  his  moti  eamest  prayers  to  let  the  power 
Of  holy  Church,  never  more  rlghtftilly 
Invoked,  he  said,  than  now  in  our  behalf. 
Release  us  from  our  fiital  bonds.     He  urged 
Vlth  kindling  warmth  his  suit,  like  one  whose  life 
Hung  on  the  issue ;  I  dissembled  not 
My  cruel  self-reproaches,  nor  my  grief. 
Yet  desperately  maintainM  the  rash  resolve ; 
TUl  in  the  passionate  argument  he  grew 
Incensed,  inflamed,  and  madden'd  or  posMSS*d, . . 
For  Hell  too  surely  at  that  hour  prevailed. 
And  with  such  subtile  toils  enveloped  him. 
That  even  in  the  extremity  of  guilt 
No  guilt  he  purported,  but  rather  meant 
An  amplest  recompence  of  life-long  love 
For  transitory  wrong,  which  fote  perverse, 
I    Thus  madly  he  deceived  himself,  compell'd, 
;    And  therefore  stem  necessity  excused. 
'    Here  then,  O  Father,  at  thy  feet  I  own 
'    Myself  the  guiltier;  for  full  well  I  knew 
j    These  were  his  thoughts,  but  vengeance  master*d  me. 

And  in  my  agony  I  cursed  the  man 
I    Whom  I  loved  best 

Dost  thou  recall  that  curse  7 
Cried  Roderick,  in  a  deep  and  inward  voice. 
Still  with  his  head  depress'd,  and  covering  still 
His  countenance.     Recall  it  I  she  exclaim'd ; 
Father,  I  come  to  thee  because  I  gave 
The  reins  to  wrath  too  long, .  .  because  I  wrought 
His  ruin,  death,  and  infamy . . .  O  God, 
Forgive  the  wicked  vengeance  thus  indulged. 
As  I  forgive  the  King  I .  . .  But  teach  me  now 
What  reparation  more  than  tears  and  prayers 
May  now  be  made ; . .  how  shall  I  vindicate 

His  iiuured  name,  and  take  upon  myself 

Daughter  of  Julian,  firmly  he  replied. 

Speak  not  of  that,  I  charge  thee  I  On  his  fame 

The  Ethiop  dye,  fixed  inefftceably, 

For  ever  will  abide ;  so  It  must  be, 

So  should  be :  *tis  his  rightftil  punishment ; 

And  if  to  the  Aill  measure  of  his  sin 


tb«  kJog:  —  **  T  el  Rejr  era  el  mas  etforcado  horobre  de  co- 
n^on  que  nunca  se  ojro  desir :  7  el  maa  IVanco  do  todo  lo  que 
podia  ATer ;  j  predara  maa  cobrar  amlgot  que  no  quanto 
tnoro  podicMe  ettar  en  su  reyno,  haaU  el  dia  que  creyo  el 
coqmJo  del  trajdor  del  conde  Dod  Julian ;  7  i  nuu^villa  era 
boen  caTaUero  qoe  al  tiempo  que  el  no  era  re7,  no  le  hallara 
cavaU«ro  que  6  la  to  bondad  le  7gaa]aaae,  7  tanto  aabed  que 
sino  por  csCaa  malandan^aa  que  le  vinleron,  nunca  caTallero 
al  mundo  de  tales  condidonet  ftie ;  que  nunca  i  el  Tino  chlco 
ni  icrande  que  del  ie  paitieiae  deipagado  k  culpa  ttt7a."  — 
ft.  I.e.  113. 

The  manner  In  whicb  Florinda  calls  upon  her  father  to  re- 
▼rag«  bcr  U  curtoutl7  expretaed  b7  Lope  de  Vega:  _ 

**  Al  etcrlrlrle  tlemblan  pluma  7  mano, 
Llrga  el  agravio,  la  pledad  retira, 
Puea  quanto  eaerlTe  la  Tengan^a,  tanto 
Qolere  borrar  de  la  verguen^a  el  lUnto. 


«'  No  son  menoa  las  letras  que  aoldadoa, 
Los  ringlonea  7leraa  7  eaquadronea. 
Que  al  Bon  de  loa  auapiroa  van  formados 
Hadeodo  Ua  diatanciaa  las  dldonea : 


The  punishment  hath  fidlen,  the  more  our  hope 
That  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  he  may  find 
That  sin  forgiven  him. 

Pausing  then,  he  raised 
His  hand,  and  pointed  where  Siverlan  lay 
Stretched  on  the  heath.     To  that  old  man,  said  he. 
And  to  the  mother  of  the  unhappy  Ooth, 
Tell,  if  it  please  thee, . .  not  what  thou  hast  pour'd 
Into  my  secret  ear,  but  that  the  child 
For  whom  they  mourn  with  anguish  unallay*d, 
Sinn'd  not  fh>m  vicious  will,  or  heart  corrupt. 
But  fell  by  fetal  circumstance  betray*d. 
And  if  in  charity  to  them  thou  sayest 
Something  to  palliate,  something  to  excuse 
An  act  of  sudden  frenay  when  the  Fiend 
OVrcame  him,  thou  wilt  do  for  Roderick 
All  he  could  ask  thee,  all  that  can  be  done 
On  earth,  and  all  his  spirit  could  endure. 

Venturing  towards  her  an  imploring  look. 
Wilt  thou  join  with  me  for  his  soul  in  prayer  7 
He  said,  and  trembled  as  he  spake.     That  voice 
Of  sympathy  was  like  Heaven's  influence. 
Wounding  at  once  and  comforting  the  soul. 
O  Father,  Christ  requite  thee  I  she  exclaim'd ; 
Thou  hast  set  free  the  springs  which  withering  griefs 
Have  closed  too  long.     Forgive  me,  for  I  thought 
Thou  wert  a  rigid  and  unpitylng  judge ; 
One  whose  stem  virtue,  feeling  in  itself 
No  flaw  of  firailty,  heard  impatiently 
Of  weakness  and  of  guilt     I  wrong'd  thee.  Father  I . . 
With  that  she  took  his  hand,  and  kissing  it. 
Bathed  U  with  tears.     Then  in  a  firmer  speech. 
For  Roderick,  for  Count  Julian  and  myself. 
Three  wretchedest  of  all  the  human  race. 
Who  have  destroyed  each  other  and  ourselves, 
Mutually  wrong'd  and  wronging,  let  us  pray  l 


Loa  ma7orea  caracterea,  annadoa 

Navioa,  tiendaa,  maqulnaa.  pendones ; 
Loa  puntoa,  loa  Inclaoa,  loa  acentoa 
C^ltanes,  Alferes  y  Sargentoa. 

**  Brere  prooeaao  eacrlve,  aunqoe  d  auoeaao 
Signlflcar  quexoaa  detemtna, 
Pero  en  tan  brere  canaa,  en  tal  procesao 
La  perdldon  de  Eapafla  ae  fulmina." 

Jertualem  ComqttistadOt  1. 6.  f.  138. 

I  remember  hut  one  of  the  old  poets  who  baa  apoken  with 
compaaalon  of  Florinda :  It  la  the  Portngaeae  Braa  Garcia 
Maacarenhaa,  a  writer  who,  wUh  many  odd  thinga  io  hia  poem, 
haaaome  line  ones. 

**  Refreaca  em  CoTlIham  a  gente  afllta. 
Nam  ae  aabe  que  noma  entam  a  faonrava ; 
Mujrto  depoala  fo7  Cava  Julia  dita, 
Por  naaoer  nella  a  deadltada  Cara. 
Nam  a  dealuatra,  antea  a  acredita 
Filha  que  a  honra  mala  que  hum  Re7  presara ; 
Heapanha  culpe  a  for^  aem  deaculpa. 
Nam  culpa  a  beUa,  qua  nam  tere  culpa.** 

Firiato  Tragko,  Cukio  II,    St.  118. 
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XL 
COUNT  FEDRO*S  CASTLE. 

TwxLTK  weary  days  with  unremitting  speed. 
Shunning  flnequented  tiBcks,  the  traTeUers 
Pursued  their  way ;  the  mountain  path  they  chose, 
The  forest  or  the  lonely  heath  wide-spread. 
Where  dstus  shrubs  sole-seen  exhaled  at  noon 
Their  fine  balsamic  odour  all  around ; 
Strew*d  with  their  blossoms,  frail  as  beautiful. 
The  thirsty  soil  at  eve ;  and  when  the  sun 
Belumed  the  gladden'd  earth,  opening  anew 
Their  stores  exuberant,  prodigal  as  frail, 
Whlten'd  again  the  wilderness.     They  left 
The  dark  Sierra's  skirts  behind,  and  cross'd 
The  wilds  where  Ana  In  her  native  hills 
Collects  her  sister  springs,  and  hurries  on 
Her  course  melodious  amid  loveliest  glens. 
With  forest  and  with  fruitage  overbower'd. 
These  scenes  profiisely  blest  by  Heaven  they  left, 
Where  o*er  the  hasel  and  the  quince  the  vine 
Wide-mantling  spreads ;  and  clinging  round  the  cork 
And  ilex,  hangs  amid  tiielr  dusky  leaves 
Garlands  of  brightest  hue,  with  reddening  fnit 
Pendant,  or  clusters  cool  of  glassy  green. 
So  holding  on  o'er  mountain  and  o'er  vale, 
Tagus  they  cross'd  where  midland  on  his  way 
The  King  of  Rivers  rolls  his  stately  stream ; 
And  rude  Alverches  wide  and  stony  bed. 
And  Duero  distant  &r,  and  many  a  stream 
And  many  a  field  obscure,  in  future  war 
For  bloody  theatre  of  famous  deeds 
Foredoom'd ;  and  deserts  where  in  years  to  come 
Shall  populous  towns  arise,  and  crested  towers 
And  stately  temples  rear  their  heads  on  high. 

Cautious  with  course  circuitous  they  shunn*d 
The  embattied  city,  which  in  eldest  time 
Thrice-greatest  Hermes  built,  so  fables  say. 
Now  sutjugate,  but  &ted  to  behold 
Ere  long  the  heroic  Prince  (who  passing  now 
Unknown  and  silentiy  the  dangerous  track. 
Turns  thither  his  regardant  eye)  come  down 
Victorious  from  the  heights,  and  bear  abroad 
Her  banner'd  I  Jon,  symbol  to  the  Moor 
Of  rout  and  death  through  many  an  age  of  blood. 
Lo,  there  the  Asturian  hlUs !    Far  In  the  west, 
Huge  Rabanal  and  Foncebadon  huge, 
Pre-eminent,  their  giant  bulk  display. 
Darkening  with  earliest  shade  the  distant  vales 
Of  Leon,  and  with  evening  premature. 
Far  in  Cantabria  eastward,  tiie  long  line 
Extends  beyond  the  reach  of  eagle's  eye. 
When  buoyant  in  mid-heaven  the  bird  of  Jove 
Soars  at  his  loftiest  pitch.     In  the  north,  before 
The  travellers  the  Erbasian  mountains  rise. 
Bounding  the  land  beloved,  their  native  land. 

How  then,  Alphonso,  did  thy  eager  soul 
Chide  the  slow  hours  and  painful  way,  which  seem*d 
Lengthening  to  grow  before  their  lagging  pace  I 
Touth  of  heroic  thought  and  high  desire, 
*Tis  not  the  spur  of  lofty  enterprise 
That  with  unequal  throbbing  hurries  now 


The  unquiet  heart,  now  makes  it  sink 
*Tis  not  impatient  Joy  which  thus  <tstBrb> 
In  that  young  breast  the  healthftd  spns^  ^  z 
Joy  and  ambition  have  fiHsaken  him. 
His  soul  is  sick  with  hope.     So  neat  hk  bsoe. 
So  near  his  mother's  aims ; .  .  alas  I  peftarrr 
The  long'd-for  meeting  may  be  yet  ftr  off 
As  earth  fhnn  heaven.   Sorrow  In  these  kfic  :_ 
Of  separation  may  have  laid  her  km ; 
Or  what  if  at  his  flight  the  bloody  Mov 
Hath  sent  his  ministers  of  slaughter  ibrtii. 
And  he  himself  should  thus  have  bnwgitf  &  ^^ 
Upon  his  &ther's  head  ? . .  Sure  Hoya  too 
The  same  dark  presage  feels,  the  fearful  faor 
Said  in  himself;  or  wherefbre  Is  his  bnyv 
Thus  overcast  with  heaviness,  and  why 
Looks  he  thus  anxiously  in  silence  round? 

Just  then  that  fkithfhl  servant  raised  hb  ti:. 
And  turning  to  Alphonso  with  a  smile. 
He  pointed  where  Count  Pedro's  towers  fir  of 
Peer'd  in  the  dell  below;  feint  was  the  saeije. 
And  while  it  sate  upon  his  lips,  his  eye 
Retained  Its  troubled  speculation  stilL 
For  long  had  he  look'd  wistfully  in  vain. 
Seeking  where  far  or  near  he  might  espf 
From  whom  to  learn  if  time  or  chance  bad  vr : 
Change  in  his  master's  house :  bnt  on  the  ^ 
Nor  goat-herd  could  he  see,  nor  travelkr. 
Nor  huntsman  early  at  his  sports  afiekU 
Nor  angler  following  up  the  mountain  glen 
His  lonely  pastime ;  neither  could  he  hesr 
Carol,  or  pipe,  or  shout  of  shepherd^s  bo;, 
Nor  woodman's  axe,  for  not  a  homan  soond 
Disturb'd  the  silence  of  the  solitude. 

Is  it  the  spoiler's  work  ?    At  yonder  door 
Behold  the  fevourite  kidUng  bleats  unbeard ; 
The  next  stands  open,  and  the  qiarrow»  ti«? 
Boldly  pass  in  and  out.    Thither  he  tom'd 
To  seek  what  indications  were  within ; 
The  chesnut-bread  was  on  the  shelf,  the  cterL 
As  if  in  haste  forsaken,  full  suid  fre^ ; 
The  recent  fire  had  moulder*d  on  the  beir^: 
And  broken  cobwebs  mark'd  the  whiter  i}a»x 
Where  from  the  wall  the  buckler  and  the  »«  ^ 
Had  late  been  taken  down.     Wonder  at  fint 
Had  mitigated  fear,  but  Hoya  now 
Retum'd  to  tell  the  symbols  of  good  iMpe. 
And  they  prick'd  forward  joyfully.     Ere  kxc 
Perceptible  above  the  ceaseless  sound 
Of  yonder  stream,  a  voice  of  multitn^s. 
As  if  in  loud  acclaim,  was  heard  fer  off; 
And  nearer  as  they  drew,  dlstlncter  Ukmeis 
Came  fVom  the  dell,  and  at  Count  IVdra'i  o3 
The  human  swarm  were  seen, . .  a  motky  fs^ 
Maids,  mothers,  helpless  infency,  weak  age. 
And  wondering  children  and  tumultuoas  bo*\ 
Hot  youth  and  resolute  manhood  gather'd  thtif 
In  uproar  aU.     Anon  the  moving  mas 
Falls  in  half  circle  back,  a  general  cry 
Bursts  forth,  exultant  arms  are  lifted  np. 
And  caps  are  thrown  aloft,  as  throngh  the  sair 
Count  Pedro's  banner  came.    Alphonso  shriek  ^ 
For  joy,  and  smote  his  steed  and  galkip'd  osl 
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Fronting  the  gate  the  standard* bearer  holds 
lib  precioui  eh&r|te.     Behind  the  men  dlYide 
III  order'd  flies;  in*een  boyhood  presses  there, 
And  iNranini;  eld,  pleading  a  yoathful  soul, 
Intrcats  admisston.     All  is  ardour  here, 
Hope  and  brave  purposes  and  minds  resolved. 
Nur  where  the  meaket  sex  is  left  apart 
I><>th  auj^t  of  fHr  find  utterance,  though  perchance 
s^jiiip  paler  cheeks  might  there  be  seen,  some  eyes 
l>ij7  with  sad  bodlngs,  and  some  natural  tean. 
Count  Pedro^s  war-horse  in  the  vacant  space 
Strikes  with  impatient  hoof  the  trodden  turf, 
And  gazing  round  upon  the  martial  show, 
Proud  of  his  stately  trappings,  flinga  his  head. 
And  snorts  and  champs  the  bit,  and  neighing  shrill 
Wake^  the  near  echo  with  his  voice  of  joy. 
The  pa^e  beside  him  holds  his  inaster's  spear 
And  shield  and  helmet     In  the  casUe-gate 
Count  Pedro  stands,  his  countenance  resolved 
3ut  mournful,  for  Favinia  on  his  arm 
Hung,  passionate  with  her  fears,  and  held  him  bock. 
iio  not,  she  cried,  with  this  deluded  crew  I 
She  hath  not,  Pedro,  with  her  frantic  words 
Bereft  thy  faculty, . .  she  is  crazed  with  grief, 
And  her  delirium  hath  infected  these : 
But,  Pedro,  thou  art  calm ;  thou  dost  not  share 
The  madness  of  the  crowd ;  thy  sober  mind 
Surveys  the  danger  in  its  whole  extent. 
And  sees  the  certain  ruin, . .  for  thou  know*st 
I  know  thou  hast  no  hope.     Unliappy  man, 
Why  then  for  this  most  desperate  enterprise 
Wilt  thou  devote  thy  son,  thine  only  child  ? 
Not  for  myself  I  plead,  nor  even  for  thee  ; 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  and  thou  canst  not  fear 
The  face  of  death  ;  and  I  should  welcome  it 
As  the  best  visitant  whom  Heaven  could  send. 
>'<»€  for  our  lives  I  speak  then, . .  were  they  worth 
The  thought  of  preservation ; . .  Nature  soon 
Mu<st  call  Ibr  them ;  the  sword  that  should  cut  shoirt 
Sorrow's  slow  work  were  merciful  to  us. 
But  spare  Alphonso  I  there  is  time  and  hope 
In  store  for  him.    O  thou  who  gavest  him  life. 
Seal  not  his  death,  his  death  and  mine  at  once  I 

Peace !  be  replied :  thou  know'st  there  is  no  choice, 
I  did  not  nlse  the  storm ;  I  cannot  turn 
Its  course  aside  I  but  where  yon  banner  goes 
Thy  Lord  most  not  be  absent  1    Spare  me  then, 
Favinia,  lest  I  hear  thy  honour'd  name 
Now  flrst  attainted  with  deserved  reproach. 
The  boy  is  in  God'ft  hands.     He  who  of  yore 
Walk*d  with  the  sons  of  Judab  hi  the  fire. 
And  from  the  lion's  den  drew  Daniel  forth 
Unhurt,  can  save  him, ..  if  it  be  his  will. 

Even  as  he  spake,  the  astonlsh'd  troop  set  up 
A  «hoat  of  joy  which  rang  through  all  the  hills. 
Alphonso  heeds  not  how  they  break  their  ranks 
And  gather  round  to  greet  him ;'  from  his  horse 
Precipitate  and  panting  oiF  he  springs. 
Pedro  grew  pale,  and  tnonbled  at  his  sight ; 
Favinia  cbspt  her  hands,  and  looking  up 
To  Heaven  as  she  embraced  the  boy,  exclaimed, 
liord  Ood,  forgive  me  for  my  sinful  fears ; 
Unworthy  that  I  am* . .  my  son,  my  son ! 


Xlh 
THE  VOW. 

Always  I  knew  thee  for  a  generous  foe, 

Pelayo  1  said  the  Count ;  and  in  our  time 

Of  enmity,  thou  too,  I  know,  didiit  feel 

The  feud  between  us  was  but  of  the  house. 

Not  of  the  heart.     Brethren  in  arms  henceforth 

We  stand  or  fall  together :  nor  will  I 

Look  to  the  event  with  one  misgiving  thought, . . 

That  were  to  prove  myself  unworthy  now 

Of  Heaven's  benignant  providence,  this  hour. 

Scarcely  by  less  than  miracle,  vouchsafed. 

I  will  l)elieve  that  we  have  days  In  store 

Of  hope,  now  risen  again  as  from  the  dead, . . 

Of  vengeance, . .  of  portentous  victory, . . 

Tea,  maugre  all  unlikelihoods, . .  of  peace. 

Let  us  then  here  indissolubly  knit 

Our  ancient  houses,  that  those  happy  days. 

When  they  arrive,  may  find  us  more  than  friends. 

And  bound  by  closer  than  fhiternal  ties. 

Thou  hast  a  daughter,  Prince,  to  whom  my  heart 

Yearns  now,  as  if  in  winning  infancy 

Her  smilea  had  been  iU  daily  food  of  love. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  what  Alphonso  is, . . 

Thou  know'st  the  boy  ! 

Already  had  that  hope. 
Replied  Pelayo,  risen  within  my  soul. 

0  Thou,  who  in  thy  mercy  from  the  house 
Of  Moorish  bondage  hast  delivered  us, 
Fulfil  the  pious  purposes  for  which 

Here,  in  thy  presence,  thus  we  pledge  our  hands  I 

Strange  hour  to  plight  espousals  1  yielding  half 
To  superstitious  thoughts,  Favinia  cried. 
And  these  strange  witnesses ! . .  The  times  are  strange, 
With  thoughtful  speech  composed  her  Lord  replies. 
And  what  thou  seest  accords  with  them.    This  day 
Is  wonderful ;  nor  could  auspicious  Heaven 
With  fairer  or  with  fitter  omen  gild 
Our  enterprise,  when  strong  in  heart  and  hope 
We  take  the  field,  preparing  thus  for  works 
Of  piety  and  love.     Unwillingly 

1  yielded  to  my  people's  general  voice. 
Thinking  that  she  who  with  her  powerful  words 
To  this  excess  had  roused  and  kindled  them. 
Spake  from  the  spirit  of  her  grie&  alone, 

Not  with  prophetic  impulse.     Be  that  sin 
Forgiven  me  1  and  the  calm  and  quiet  faith 
Which,  in  the  place  of  incredulity. 
Hath  fill'd  me,  now  that  seeing  I  believe. 
Doth  give  of  happy  end  to  righteous  cause 
A  presage,  not  presumptuous,  but  assured. 

Then  Pedro  told  Pelayo  how  from  vale 
To  vale  the  exalted  Adosinda  went. 
Exciting  sire  and  son,  in  holy  war 
Conquering  or  dying,  to  secure  their  place 
In  Paradise :  and  how  reluctantly. 
And  mourning  for  Ms  child  by  his  own  act 
Thus  doom'd  to  death,  he  bade  with  heavy  heart 
His  banner  be  brought  forth.     Devoid  alike 
Of  purpose  and  of  hope  himself,  he  meant 
To  march  toward  the  western  Mountaineers, 
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Where  Odoar  by  his  counsel  might  direct 

Their  force  coi^oln'd.     Now,  said  he,  we  must  haste 

To  Cangas,  there,  Pelayo,  to  secure. 

With  timely  speed,  I  trwt  in  God,  thy  house. 

Then  looking  to  his  men,  he  cried,  Bring  forth 
The  armour  which  in  Wamba*s  wars'  I  wore, .  . 
Alphonso's  heart  leapt  at  the  auspicious  words. 
Count  Pedro  mark'd  the  rising  glow  of  joy, . . 
Doubly  to  thee,  Alphonso,  he  pursued. 
This  day  above  all  other  days  is  blest, 
From  whence  as  from  a  birth-day  thou  wilt  date 
Thy  life  in  arms ! 

R^oicing  in  their  task. 
The  servants  of  the  house  with  emulous  love 
Dispute  the  charge.     One  brings  the  cuirass,  one 
The  buckler ;  this  exultingly  displays 
The  sword,  his  comrade  lifts  the  helm  on  high : 
The  greaves,  the  gauntlets  they  divide ;  a  spur 
Seems  now  to  dignify  the  officious  hand 
Which  for  such  service  bears  it  to  his  Lord. 
Greek  artists  In  the  imperial  city  forged 
That  splendid  armour,  perfect  in  their  craft ; 
With  curious  skill  they  wrought  it,  framed  alike 


<  In  the  valuable  history  of  this  king  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  the  following  character  of  the  French  is  giren :  — 

**  Hujus  igitur  gloriosis  temporibus,  Gallianim  terra  aitrix 
perfidiie  infaml  denoutur  eloglo,  qiue  utique  insestlmabili  in- 
fidelltatis  febre  vexata.  genita  a  se  infidelium  depasccret 
membra.  Quid  enim  non  in  ilia  crudele  vel  lubricum  ?  ubi 
conjuratorum  concillabulum,  perfidic  signum,  olMcoenitas 
operuro,  fraus  negotiorum.  venale  Judicium,  et  quod  pejus 
his  omnibus  est,  contra  ipsum  Salratorem  nostrum  et  Domi- 
num,  Judaeorum  blasphemantium  prostibulum  habebatur. 
Hcc  enim  terra  suo,  ut  ita  dixerim,  partu,  perditionis  tua> 
•ibimet  prvparavit  excidtum,  et  ex  ventris  sui  generatione 
Tiperea  evertionis  suae  nutrivlt  decipulam.  Etenim  dum 
multo  jam  tempore  his  Tebrium  diversitatibusageretur,subito 
In  ea  unius  nefandl  capitis  prolapsione  turba  infldelitatis  ad- 
■urgit,  et  conscensio  perfldia  per  unum  ad  plurimoi  transit." 
~5.  Julian,  Hist.  Wamha,  §  5.  Etpana  Sagrada^  ri.  544. 

2  The  Partidas  have  some  curious  matter  upon  this  subject. 

"  Cleanliness  makes  things  appear  well  to  those  who  behold 
them,  eveu  as  propriety  makes  them  seemly,  each  in  its  way. 
And  therefore  the  ancients  held  it  good  that  knights  should 
be  made  cleanly.  For  even  as  they  ought  to  have  cleanliness 
within  them  in  their  manners  and  customs,  so  ought  they  to 
have  It  without  in  their  garments,  and  in  the  arms  which  they 
wear.  For  albeit  their  business  is  hard  and  cruel,  being  to 
strike  and  to  slay ;  yet  notwithstanding  they  may  not  so  far 
forego  their  natural  inclinations,  as  not  to  be  pleased  with 
fair  and  goodly  things,  especially  when  they  wear  them.  For 
on  one  part  they  give  Joy  and  delight,  and  on  the  other  make 
them  fearlessly  perform  feats  of  arms,  because  they  are  aware 
that  by  them  they  are  known,  and  thnt  because  of  them  men 
take  more  heed  to  what  they  do.  Therefore,  for  this  reason, 
cleanliness  and  propriety  do  not  diminish  the  hardihood  and 
cruelty  which  they  ought  to  have.  Moreover,  as  is  aforesaid, 
that  which  appears  without  is  the  signification  of  what  they 
have  in  their  inclinations  within.  And  therefore  the  ancients 
ordained  that  the  squire,  who  is  of  noble  lineage,  should  keep 
vigil  the  day  before  he  receives  knigtithood.  And  after  mid. 
day  the  squires  shall  bathe  him,  and  wash  his  head  with  their 
hands,  and  lay  him  in  the  goodliest  bed  that  may  be.  And 
there  the  knights  shall  draw  on  his  hose,  and  clothe  him  with 
the  best  garments  that  can  be  had.  And  when  the  cleansing 
of  the  body  has  been  performed,  they  shall  do  as  much  to  the 
soul,  taking  hlro  to  the  church,  where  he  Is  to  labour  In 
watching  and  beseeching  mercy  of  God,  that  he  will  forgive 


To  shine  amid  the  pageantry  of 
And  for  the  proof  of  battle.     Many  a  time 
Alphonso  Arom  his  nurse's  lap  had  streCdi'd 
His  infant  hands  toward  it  eagerly. 
Where  gleaming  to  the  centnl  fire  it  hoiif 
High  in  the  hall ;  and  many  a  time  had 
With  boyish  ardour,  that  the  day 
■When  Pedro  to  hb  prayers  would  grant  tbe 
His  dearest  heart's  dedre.     Count  Ptedro  then 
Would  smile,  and  In  his  heart  rejoice  to  ace 
The  noble  instinct  manifest  itsell 
Then  too  Favinia  with  maternal  pride 
Would  turn  her  eyes  exulting  to  her  Lord, 
And  in  that  silent  language  bid  him  mark 
His  spirit  In  his  boy ;  all  danger  then 
Was  distant,  and  if  secret  forethought  frint 
Of  manhood's  perils,  and  the  chance  of  war. 
Hateful  to  motiiers,  pasi'd  across  her  mind. 
The  III  remote  gave  to  the  present  hour 
A  heighten'd  feeling  of  secure  delight. 

No  season  this  for  old  solemnities. 
For  wassallry  and  sport ; . .  tbe  bath,  tlie  bed. 
The  vigils, . .  all  preparatory  rites 


'd 


him  his  shu,  and  guide  him  so  that  be  ni^  dtsaa—  h-xir:' 
well  in  that  order  which  be  is  about  to  rceeive ;  VBXi'*'.~ 
that  he  may  defend  his  law,  and  do  all  other  tkiogs  arcor  .«r « 
as  It  behoveth  him,  and  that  h«  woold  bo  hia  4a>hndrr  m.< 
keeper  In  all  dangers  and  in  all  difllculties.  And  ho  «^r  « *• 
bear  In  mind  how  God  is  powerful  above  aU  thtnci,  a:^  rm 
show  his  power  in  them  when  he  listeth,  aad  capecw^T  ■» 
aflbirs  of  arms.  For  in  his  band  are  life  aad  daatl^  w  f^ 
and  to  take  away,  and  to  make  the  weak  ttraog^  moA  the  lir^i 
weak.  And  when  he  is  making  this  prayer,  ha  aouat  t»  «  :a 
his  knees  bent,  and  all  tbe  rest  of  tbe  time  oo  Iboc  as  I  vt  &, 
he  can  bear  it.  For  the  vigil  of  knlgtats  waa  not  ordslw*:  :- 
be  a  sport,  nor  for  any  thing  else,  except  diat  Umw,  aarf  t**  » 
who  go  there,  should  pray  to  God  to  protect 
them  in  the  right  way,  and  iopport  them 
entering  upon  tbe  way  of  death.**  —  Pwt.  tt.  Tk.  ^.  L^yl 
**  When  the  vigil  is  over,  as  sooo  as  it  Is  d^.  he  o«|cht  frv 
to  hear  mast,  and  pray  God  to  direct  all  bia  fnts  to  kite  v 
vlce.  And  afterwards  he  who  Is  to  knight  hUa  sfaaO  cost  l  j 
ask  him,  if  he  woold  receire  the  order  of  kaighthaad ;  aarf 
he  answereth  yea,  then  shall  it  be  asked  him,  if  b«  vill .-  *.<•■ 
tain  it  as  it  ought  to  be  maintained ;  and  when  ha  cSMl 
promised  to  do  this,  that  knight  shall  faatcn  ce  hta 
order  some  other  knight  to  fiuten  them  oau  aisiiiilai  *»  •  h^ 
manner  of  man  he  may  be,  aad  tho  rank  which  ha  hna*«  v 
And  this  they  do  to  signify,  that  as  a  knight  puttrA  9fmn  m 
the  right  and  on  tbe  left,  to  make  hia  horse  ffaUd^  strai.'u 
forward,  even  so  be  ought  to  let  his  actioiw  be  •tr*^-^. 
forward,  swerving  oo  neither  side.  And  then  shaS  hi»  r«-  ■  i 
be  girt  on  over  his  brial.  —  Formerly  It  waa  orAanw^  r-^.. 
when  noble  men  were  made  knights,  they  shosiid  be 
all  points,  as  if  they  were  about  to  do  battla.  Bat  it 
held  good  that  their  heads  should  be  covarwi  for  thfP<  «  \ 
cover  their  heads  do  so  for  two  reasons :  theooa  to 
thing  there  which  hath  an  111  look,  aad  for  that 
may  well  cover  them  with  any  fair  and 
The  other  reason  Is,  when  a  man  hadi 
thing  of  which  he  is  ashamed.  And  this  ia  ao 
noble  knights.  For  when  they  are  about  to 
and  so  honourable  a  thing  as  knighthood,  it  is 
they  should  enter  into  It  with  any  evil  ihama, 
fear.  And  when  they  thaU  have  girded  am  Ms 
shall  draw  it  fhm  out  the  scabhanl,  and  ptace  It  hi  has  i^r* 
hand,  and  make  him  swear  thaae  thre*  Ikh^i :  tniL  Ttei  ^ 
shall  not  fear  to  die  for  hli  faith.  If  naad  he  ;  ■■sm  r.    f  ..- 
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Omitted  now, . .  here  in  the  tact  of  Heaven, 
Sefore  the  vassals  of  his  fiither*8  house, 
^'Ith  them  in  Instant  peril  to  partake 
The  chance  of  life  or  death,  the  heroic  boy 
Dons  bis  first  arms ;  the  coated  scales  of  steel 
^WTbich  o'er  the  tunic  to  his  knees  depend,' 
The  hoflc,  the  sleeves  of  mail ;  bareheaded  then 
tie  stood.    But  when  Count  Pedro  took  the  spurs 
And  bent  his  knee  in  service  to  his  son, 
Alphonso  from  that  gesture  half  drew  hack, 
Starting  in  reverence,  and  a  deeper  hue 
^pmd  o'er  the  glow  of  joy  which  flushed  his  cheeks. 
J>o  thou  the  rest,  F^Iayo  I  said  the  Count ; 
So  shall  the  ceremony  of  this  hour 
Exceed  in  honour  what  in  form  it  lacks. 
The  Prince  from  Hoya's  fidthful  hand  received 
The  sword ;  he  girt  it  round  the  youth,  and  drew 
A.nd  placed  it  in  his  hand ;  unsheathing  then 
His  own  good  fidchion,  with  Its  bumish'd  blade 
He  touch'd  Alphonso's  neck,  and  with  a  kiss 
Oave  him  his  rank  in  anns. 

Thus  long  the  crowd 
Had  lookM  intently  on,  in  silence  hush'd ; 
Loud  and  continuous  now  with  one  accord. 
Shout  following  shout,  their  acclamations  rose ; 


hU  nattmd  Lord ;  thirdly.  For  his  conntry :  and  when  he 
b^h  sworn  this,  then  sbull  the  blow  on  the  neck  be  given 
him,  in  order  thi^  these  things  sforeMid  mey  come  Into  his 
mind,  saying,  God  guard  him  to  his  service,  and  let  him  per- 
form all  that  be  hath  promised  ;  and  after  this,  he  who  hath 
conferred  the  order  upon  him,  shall  kiss  him,  in  token  of  the 
faith  and  peace  and  brotherhood  which  ought  to  be  obserred 
among  knights.  And  the  same  ought  all  the  knights  to  do 
who  are  in  that  place,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  whenerer 
they  thaJi  meet  with  Mm  daring  that  whole  year.**  —  Part.  ii. 
Tit.  21.  Ley  14. 

**  The  gilt  spurs  which  the  knights  put  on  have  many  sig- 
nt6cations ;  tor  tlie  gold,  which  Is  so  greatly  esteemed,  he 
puu  upon  Ids  feet,  denoting  tberebj ,  that  the  knight  shall 
not  for  gold  commit  any  malignity  or  treason,  or  like  deed, 
thai  woold  detract  from  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The 
spur*  are  sharp,  that  they  may  quicken  the  speed  of  the 
borse ;  and  this  signifies  that  the  knight  ought  to  spur  and 
prick  CO  the  people,  and  make  them  virtuous ;  for  one  knight 
with  bis  virtues  is  sufficient  to  make  many  people  virtuous, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  he  ought  to  prick  a  perverse  people 
to  make  tliem  fearful.**~7Yrait/«  U  Btanco,  p.  1.  C.  19. 
f.  44. 

The  Hermit  reads  to  Tlrante  a  chapter  from  the  Arbor  de 
battagiie,  explaining  the  origin  of  kuighthood.  The  world. 
It  is  there  said,  was  corrupted,  when  God,  to  the  intent  that 
be  might  be  loved,  honoured,  served,  and  feared  once  more, 
chose  out  from  every  thousand  men  one  who  was  more  ami- 
able, more  aflkble,  more  wise,  more  loyal,  more  strong,  more 
noble-minded,  more  virtuous,  and  of  better  customs  than  all 
the  others :  And  then  he  sought  among  all  beasts  for  that 
which  was  the  goodliest,  and  the  swiftest,  and  which  could 
bear  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  might  be  convenient  for  the 
•ervice  of  man ;  and  he  chose  the  horse,  and  gave  him  to  this 
man  who  was  chosen  from  the  thousand ;  and  for  this  reason 
he  waa  called  eopoUero,  because  the  best  animal  was  thus 
joined  to  the  moat  noble  man.  And  when  Romulus  founded 
Rome,  he  chose  out  a  thousand  young  men  to  be  knights, 
and  "  forooo  nomlnati  mllitl  porche  mille  ftirono  Cstti  in  un 
tempo cavalleri.*'— P.  I.  C.  14.  f.40. 

The  coston  which  some  kings  had  of  knighting  theroielTes 
is  censured  by  the  Partldas.  -^  P.  11.  T.  21.  L.  11.  It  is  there 
said,  that  there  must  be  one  to  give,  and  another  to  receive 


Blessings  were  breathed  ftt>m  every  heart,  and  joy, 

Powerful  alike  in  all,  which  as  with  force 

Of  an  inebriating  cup  inspired 

The  youthful,  from  the  eye  of  age  drew  tears. 

The  uproar  died  away,  when  standing  forth, 

Roderick  with  lifted  hand  besought  a  pause 

For  speech,  and  moved  towards  the  youth.    I  too, 

I  Toung  Baron,  he  began,  must  do  my  part ; 

,  Not  with  prerogative  of  earthly  power. 
But  as  the  servant  of  the  living  God, 
The  God  of  Hosts.     This  day  thou  promisest 
To  die  when  honour  calls  thee  for  thy  faith. 
For  thy  liege  Lord,  and  for  thy  native  hind ; 
The  duties  which  at  birth  we  all  contract. 
Are  by  the  high  profession  of  this  hour 
Made  thine  especially.     Thy  noble  blood. 
The  thoughts  with  which  thy  childhood  hath  been  fed. 
And  thine  own  noble  nature  more  than  all, 
Are  sureties  for  thee.    But  these  dreadful  times 
Demand  a  farther  pledge ;  for  It  hath  pleased 
The  Highest,  as  he  tried  his  Saints  of  old. 
So  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  his  wrath 
To  prove  and  purify  the  sons  of  Spain ; 
And  they  must  knit  their  spirits  to  the  proof. 
Or  sink,  for  ever  lost     Hold  forth  thy  sword. 


the  order.  And  a  knight  can  no  more  knight,  than  a  priest 
can  ordain  himself. 

**  When  the  Infante  Hernando  of  Castile  wm  chosen  king 
of  Aragon,  he  knighted  himself  on  his  coronation  day :  _ 
*  De  que  tots  los  Barons  nobles  ho  tengeren  una  gran  mara- 
vella  com  el  matex  se  feu  cavalier,  qui  segons  los  deuus  dits 
deyen  nenguno  pot  esser  cavalier,  sino  dones  nos  fa  cavalier 
de  ma  de  cavalier  qui  hage  lorde  de  cavallerla.* "  —  Tomiek. 
C.47.  f.68. 

"  The  qualifications  for  a  knight,  cavallero,  or  horse- 
soldier,  in  the  barbarous  stage  of  socle^,  were  three:  1st, 
That  he  should  be  able  to  endure  fatigue,  hardship,  and  prl- 
vations.  Sdly,  That  he  should  have  been  used  to  strike,  that 
his  blows  might  be  the  more  deadly.  3Uly,  That  he  should 
be  bloody>minded.  and  rob,  hack,  and  dntroy  the  enemy 
without  compunction.  The  persons,  therefore,  who  were 
preferred,  were  mountaineers,  accustomed  to  hunting,  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  stone-cutters,  and  butchers.  But  it 
being  found  that  such  persons  would  sometimes  run  away.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  they  who  were  chosen  for  cavaliers 
ought  to  hare  a  natural  sense  of  sbaroe.  And  for  this  reason 
it  was  appointed  that  they  should  be  men  of  Cunily.*'  —.  Par- 
tida  11.  T.  SI.  L.  9.    Vegahu,  1. 1.  c.  7. 

The  privileges  of  knighthood  were  at  one  time  so  great, 
that  if  the  goods  of  a  knight  were  liable  to  seisure.  they  could 
not  be  seised  where  he  or  his  wife  were  present,  nor  even 

where  his  cloak  or  shield  was  to  be  found Part.  11.  Tit.  SI. 

Ley  SS. 

>  CancianI  (T.  8.  p.  84.)  gives  a  representation  of  Roland 
fh>m  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  at  Vmrona,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  figure  is  Identified  by  the  Inscription  on  the  sword, . . 
Dtf-rnsHfar-do.  The  loriea,  which  CancianI  explains,  **  Ves- 
tica  belllca  maculis  ferrels  contexta,"  is  illustrated  by  this 
figure.  It  is  a  coat  or  frock  of  scai^-mail  reaching  to  the 
knees,  and  with  half  sleeves.  The  only  hand  which  appears 
is  unarmed  as  Esr  as  the  ellww.  The  right  leg  also  Is  un- 
armed, the  other  leg  and  foot  are  In  the  same  sort  of  armour 
as  the  coat.  The  end  of  a  loose  garment  appears  under  the 
mail.  The  shield  reaches  fhnn  the  chtai  to  the  mkldle  of  the 
leg :  It  Is  broad  enough  at  the  top  to  cover  the  breast  and 
shoulder,  and  slopes  gradually  off  to  the  Conn  of  a  long 
oval. 
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Young  Baron,  and  before  thy  people  take 
The  vow  which,  in  ToIedo*s  sacred  name. 
Poor  as  these  weeds  bespeak  me,  I  am  here 
To  minister  with  delegated  power. 

With  reverential  awe  was  Roderick  heard 
By  all,  so  well  authority  became 
That  mien  and  voice  and  countenance  austere. 
Pelayo  with  complacent  eye  beheld 
The  unlook'd-for  interposal,  and  the  Count 
Bends  toward  Alphonso  his  approving  head. 
The  youth  obedient  loosenM  from  his  belt 
The  sword,  and  looking,  while  his  heart  beat  fkst. 
To  Roderick,  reverently  expectant  stood. 

O  noble  youth,  the  Royal  Goth  pursued, 
Thy  country  is  in  bonds ;  an  impious  foe 
Oppresses  her ;  he  brings  with  him  strange  laws, 
Strange  language,  evil  customs,  and  false  faith. 
And  forces  them  on  Spain.     Swear  that  thy  soul 
Will  make  no  covenant  with  these  accursed, 
But  that  the  sword  shall  be  from  this  day  forth 
Thy  children's  portion,  to  be  handed  down 
From  sire  to  son,  a  sacred  heritage. 
Through  every  generation,  till  the  work 
Be  done,  and  this  insulted  land  hath  drunk 
In  sacrifice,  the  last  invader's  blood ! 

Bear  witness,  ancient  Mountains  I  cried  the  youth, 
And  ye,  my  native  Streams,  who  bold  your  course 
For  ever ; . .  this  dear  Earth,  and  yonder  Sky, 
Be  witness  !  for  myself  I  make  the  vow, 
And  for  my  children's  children.     Here  I  stand 
Their  sponsor,  binding  them  in  sight  of  Heaven, 
^8  by  a  new  baptismal  sacrament. 
To  wage  hereditary  holy  war, 
Perpetual,  patient,  persevering  war. 
Till  not  one  living  enemy  pollute 
The  sacred  soil  of  Spain. 

So  as  he  ceased, 
While  yet  toward  the  clear  blue  firmament 
His  eyes  were  raised,  he  lifted  to  bis  lips 
The  sword,  with  reverent  gesture  bending  then 
Devoutly  kiss'd  its  cross. 

And  ye !  exclaimed 
Roderick,  as  turning  to  the  assembled  troop 
He  motion'd  with  authoritative  hand, . . 
Ye  children  of  the  hills  and  sons  of  Spain  I 

Through  every  heart  the  rapid  feeling  ran, . . 
For  us  1  they  answer'd  all  with  one  accord. 
And  at  the  word  they  knelt :  People  and  Prince, 
The  young  and  old,  the  &ther  and  the  son, 
At  once  they  knelt ;  with  one  accord  they  cried. 
For  us,  and  fbr  our  seed  !  with  one  accord 
They  cross'd  their  fervent  arms,  and  with  bent  head 
Inclined  toward  that  aweful  voice  Anom  whence 
The  inspiring  impulse  came.     The  Royal  Ooth 
Made  answer,  I  receive  your  vow  for  Spain 
And  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  your  cause  is  good, 
Oo  forward  in  his  spirit  and  his  strength. 

Ne'er  In  his  happiest  hours  had  Roderick 
With  such  commanding  miOe*ty  dispensed 
His  princely  gifts,  as  dignified  him  now. 
When  with  slow  movement,  solemnly  upraised, 


Toward  the  kneeling  troop  he  spread  his  amis. 

As  if  the  expanded  soul  diffused  itself 

And  carried  to  all  spirits  with  the  act 

Its  efliuent  hispiration.     Silently 

The  people  knelt,  and  when  they  rose,  foch 

Held  them  in  silence,  that  the  eagle's  cry. 

Who  far  above  them,  at  her  highest  flight 

A  speck  scarce  visible,  gyred  round  and  rcRmd, 

Was  heard  distinctly  ;  and  the  mountain  stivam. 

Which  from  the  dbtant  glen  sent  forth  its  sounds 

Wafted  upon  the  wind,  grew  audible 

In  that  deep  hush  of  feeling,  like  the 

Of  waters  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 


xnL 

COUNT  EDDON. 

That  awefiil  sOence  still  endured,  when 

Who  to  the  northern  entrance  of  the  vale 

Had  tum'd  his  casual  eye,  excbdm*d.  The  Moor  * 

For  from  the  forest  verge  a  tnxip  were  seen 

Hastening  toward  Pedro's  halL    Their  forwanl  <pn% 

Was  check'd  when  they  beheld  his  banner  Sfnrni^ 

And  saw  his  order'd  spears  in  prompt  amj 

Marshali'd  to  meet  their  coming.     But  the  pfidc 

Of  power  and  insolence  of  long  command 

Prick'd  on  their  Chief  presumptuous  :  We  are 

Late  for  prevention,  cried  the  haughty  Mf 

But  never  time  more  fit  for  punishment  I 

These  unbelieving  slaves  must  feel  and 

Their  master's  arm ! . .  On,  fidthful 

On . .  on, . .  and  hew  down  the  rebeDioiis  d^s  ! . . 

Then  as  he  spurr'd  his  steed,  AUah  is  gnett  ! 

Mahomihed  is  his  Prophet  I  he  exdalm'd. 

And  led  the  charge. 

Connt  Pedro  met  tbe  Chief 
In  fhll  career ;  he  bore  him  fhMn  hit  horse 
A  tall  spear's  length  upon  the  lance  tfaniAz'd ; 
Then  leaving  in  his  breast  the  mortal  shaft. 
Pass'd  on,  and  breaking  through  the  tortna^  lies 
Open'd  a  path.     Pelayo,  who  that  day 
Fought  in  tbe  ranks  afoot,  for  other  war 
Yet  unequipp'd,  pursued  and  smote  tbe  fixw 
But  ever  on  Alphonso  at  his  sMe 
Retain'd  a  watchful  eye.     The  gallant  boy 
Gave  his  good  sword  that  hour  its  earliest  tmtt 
Of  Moorish  blood, . .  that  sword  whow  huttxry  c6c«. 
Through  the  fair  course  of  all  his  glorious  VHt 
From  that  auspicious  day,  was  fed  so  well. 
Cheap  was  the  victory  now  for  Spain  arhirvcri ; 
For  the  first  fervour  of  their  aeal  insi^rcd 
The  Mountaineers, . .  the  presence  of  their  Cfakft. 
The  sight  of  all  dear  oljects,  all  dear  tics, 
The  air  they  breathed,  the  sofl  whereon  they  ti«d» 
Duty,  devotion,  faith,  and  hope  and  Joy. 
And  llttie  had  the  misbelievers  w«cn*d 
In  such  impetuous  onset  to  receive 
A  greeting  deadly  as  their  own  intent ; 
Victims  they  thought  to  find,  not  men  pnvmnA 
And  eager  for  the  fight;  their  oonfldciKe 
Therefore  gave  way  to  wonder,  and  divHiy 
Effected  what  astonishment  began. 
Scatter'd  before  the  impetuous  Miwmfslnwn, 
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Buckler  and  spear  and  scymltar  they  dropt. 

As  in  precipitate  route  they  fled  before 

The  Asturian  sword :  the  vales  aiid  hills  and  rocks 

Received  their  blood,  and  where  they  fell  the  wolves 

At  evening  found  them. 

From  the  fight  apart 
Two  AfHcans  had  stood,  who  held  in  charge 
Count  Eudon.     When  they  saw  their  countrymen 
Falter,  give  way,  and  fly  before  the  foe. 
One  tuni'd  toward  him  with  malignant  rage. 
And  saying,  Infldel !  thou  shalt  not  live 
To  join  their  triumph  1  aim*d  against  his  neck 
The  moony  falchion's  point     His  comrade  raised 
A  hasty  band  and  tum*d  its  edge  aside. 
Tot  so  that  o'er  the  shoulder  glancing  down 
It  scarr*d  him  as  it  pass'd.     The  murderous  Moor, 
Not  tarrying  to  secure  his  vengeance,  fled; 
While  he  of  milder  mood,  at  Eudon's  feet 
Fell  and  embnu:ed  his  knees.     The  mountaineer 
Who  found  them  thus,  withheld  at  Eudon's  voice 
His  wrathful  hand,  and  led  them  to  his  Lord. 

Count  Pedro  and  Alphonso  and  the  Prince 
Stood  on  a  little  rocky  eminence 
Which  overlook'd  the  vale.     Pedro  had  put 
His  helmet  off,  and  with  sonorous  horn 
Blew  the  recall ;  for  well  he  knew  what  thoughts. 
Calm  as  the  Prince  appear'd  and  undisturb'd, 
Laj  underneath  his  silent  fortitude ; 
And  how  at  this  eventful  juncture  speed 
I    Imported  more  than  vengeance.     Thrice  he  sent 
The  long.resounding  signal  forth,  which  rung 
From  lull  to  hill,  re*«choing  far  and  wide. 
Slow  and  unwillingly  his  men  obey'd 
The  swelling  horn's  reiterated  call ; 
Repining  that  a  single  foe  escaped 
The  retribution  of  that  righteous  hour. 
With  lingering  step  reluctant  fh>m  the  chase 
They  tum'd,.. their  veins  full-swoln,their  sinews  strung 
For  hattle  still,  their  hearts  unsatisfled ; 
Their  swords  were  dropping  still  with  Moorish  blood. 
And  where  they  wiped  their  reeking  brows,  the  stain 
Of  Moorish  gore  was  left.     But  when  they  came 
Where  Pedro,  with  Alphonso  at  his  side. 
Stood  to  behold  their  coming,  then  they  press'd 
All  emulous,  with  gratulation  round. 
Extolling  for  his  deeds  that  day  display'd 
The  noble  boy.     Oh  I  when  had  Heaven,  they  said. 
With  such  especial  favour  manifest 
Illustrated  a  first  essay  in  arms  ! 
They  bless'd  the  fiither  from  whose  loins  he  sprung. 
The  mother  at  whose  happy  breast  he  fed  ; 
And  pray'd  that  their  young  hero's  fields  might  be 
Many,  and  all  like  this. 

Thus  they  indulged' 
The  honest  heart,  exuberant  of  love. 
When  that  loquacious  joy  at  once  was  check'd. 
For  Eudon  and  the  Moor  were  brought  before 
Count  Pedro.     Both  came  fearfully  and  pale, 
But  with  a  different  fear :  the  African 
Felt  at  this  crisis  of  his  destiny 
Such  apprehension  as  without  reproach 
Might  blanch  a  soldier's  cheek,  when  life  and  death 
Hang  on  another's  will,  and  helplessly 
He  must  abide  the  issue.     But  the  thoughts 
Which  quaU'd  Count  £udon*s  heart,  and  made  his  limbs 


Quiver,  were  of  his  own  unworthiness. 

Old  enmity,  and  that  he  stood  in  power 

Of  hated  and  hereditary  foes. 

I  came  not  with  them  willingly  1  he  cried. 

Addressing  Pedro  and  the  Prince  at  once. 

Rolling  from  each  to  each  his  restless  eyes 

Aghast,. .  the  Moor  can  tell  I  had  no  choice ; 

They  forced  me  from  my  castle :  . .  in  the  fight 

They  would  have  slain  me: ..  see  I  bleed  1  The  Moor 

Can  witness  that  a  Moorish  scymitar 

Inflicted  this : . .  he  saved  me  from  worse  hurt : . . 

I  did  not  come  in  arms ; . .  he  knows  it  all ; . . 

Speak,  man,  and  let  the  truth  be  known  to  clear 

My  Innocence ! 

Thus  as  he  ceased,  with  fear 
And  rapid  utterance  panting  open-mouth 'd. 
Count  Pedro  half  represt  a  mournful  smile. 
Wherein  compassion  seem'd  to  mitigate 
His  deep  contempt     Methinks,  said  he,  the  Moor 
Might  with  more  reason  look  himself  to  find 
An  intercessor,  than  be  call'd  upon 
To  play  the  pleader's  part.     Didst  thou  then  save 
The  Baron  from  thy  comrades  7 

Let  my  Lord 
Show  mercy  to  me,  said  the  Mussulman, 
As  I  am  tne  from  falsehood.     We  were  left, 
I  and  another,  holding  him  in  charge ; 
My  fellow  would  have  slain  him  when  he  saw 
How  the  fight  &red  :  I  tum'd  the  scymitar 
Aside,  and  trust  that  life  will  be  the  meed 
For  life  by  me  preserved. 

Nor  shall  thy  trust, 
Rfgoin'd  the  Count,  be  vain.     Say  fiuther  now. 
From  whence  ye  came  ?..  your  orders  what  ?..what  force 
In  Geglo  ?  and  if  others  like  yourselves 
Are  in  the  field  7 

The  African  replied. 
We  came  frcm  Oegio,  order'd  to  secure 
This  Baron  on  the  way,  and  seek  thee  here 
To  bear  thee  hence  in  bonds.     A  messenger 
From  Cordoba,  whose  speed  denoted  well 
He  came  with  urgent  tidings,  was  the  cause 
Of  this  our  sudden  movement.     We  went  forth 
Three  hundred  men ;  an  equal  force  was  sent 
For  Cangas,  on  like  errand  as  I  ween. 
Four  hundred  in  the  city  then  were  left. 
If  other  force  be  moving  from  the  south, 
I  know  not,  save  that  all  appearancxs 
Denote  alarm  and  vigilance. 

The  Prince 
Fix'd  upon  Eudon  then  his  eye  severe ; 
Baron,  he  said,  the  die  of  war  is  cast ; 
What  part  art  thou  prepared  to  take  ?  against. 
Or  with  the  oppressor  ? 

Not  against  my  friends, . . 
Not  against  you  ! . .  the  irresolute  wretch  replied. 
Hasty,  yet  faltering  in  his  fearful  speech : 
But . .  have  ye  wcigh'd  it  well  ?  . .  It  is  not  yet 
Too  late, . .  their  numbers, . .  their  victorious  foree. 
Which  hath  already  trodden  in  the  dust 
The  sceptre  of  the  Goths :  . .  the  throne  destroyed, . . 
Our  towns  subdued, . .  our  country  overrun, . . 
The  people  to  the  yoke  of  their  new  Lords 
Resigned  in  peace. .  .  Can  I  not  mediate  ? . . 
Were  it  not  better  through  my  agency 
To  gain  such  terms, . .  such  honourable  terms. . . . 
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Terms !  cried  Pe layo,  ctxttlni?  short  at  once 
That  dastard  speech,  and  checking,  ere  it  grew 
Too  powerful  for  restraint,  the  incipient  wrath 
Which  in  indignant  murmurs  breathing  round, 
Rose  like  a  gathering  storm,  learn  thou  what  terms 
Asturias,  this  day  speaking  by  my  voice, 
Doth  constitute  to  be  the  law  between 
Thee  and  thy  Country.     Our  portentous  age, 
As  with  an  earthquake*8  desolating  force, 
Hath  loosen'd  and  di^ointed  the  whole  frame 
Of  social  order,  and  she  calls  not  now 
For  service  with  the  force  of  sovereign  will. 
That  which  was  common  duty  In  old  times, 
Becomes  an  arduous,  glorious  virtue  now ; 
And  every  one,  as  between  Hell  and  Heaven, 
In  free  election  must  be  left  to  chuse. 
Asturias  asks  not  of  thee  to  partake 
The  cup  which  we  have  pledged ;  she  claims  ft^om  none 
The  dauntless  fortitude,  the  mind  resolved. 
Which  only  Ood  can  give  ; .  .  therefore  such  peace 
As  thou  canst  find  where  all  around  is  war, 
She  leaves  thee  to  enjoy.     But  think  not,  Count, 
That  because  thou  art  weak,  one  valiant  arm. 
One  generous  spirit  must  be  lost  to  Spain  1 
The  vassal  owes  no  service  to  the  Lord 
Who  to  his  Country  doth  acknowledge  none. 
The  summons  which  thou  hast  not  heart  to  give, 
I  and  Count  Pedro  over  thy  domains 
Will  send  abroad ;  the  vassals  who  were  thine 
Will  fight  beneath  our  banners,  and  our  wants 
Shall  from  thy  lands,  as  from  a  patrimony 
Which  hath  reverted  to  the  common  stock, 
Be  fed  :  such  tribute,  too,  as  to  the  Moon 
Thou  renderest,  we  will  take :  It  Is  the  price 
Which  in  this  land  for  weakness  must  be  paid 
While  evil  stars  prevaiL     And  mark  me,  Chkf  I 
Fear  is  a  treacherous  counsellor  I  I  know 
Thou  thinkest  that  beneath  his  hones*  hoofs 
The  Moor  will  trample  our  poor  numben  down ; 
But  join  not^  in  contempt  of  us  and  Heaven, 
His  multitudes  I  for  if  thou  shouldst  be  found 
Against  thy  country,  on  the  readiest  tree 
Those  recreant  bones  shall  rattle  in  the  wind. 
When  the  birds  have  left  them  bare. 

As  thus  he  spake, 
Count  Eudon  heard  and  trembled :  every  joint 
W^as  loosened,  every  fibre  of  his  flesh 
Thriird,  and  fh>m  every  pore  effUsed,  cold  sweat 
Clung  on  his  quivering  limbs.   Shame  forced  it  forth, 
Envy,  and  inward  consciousness,  and  fear 
Predominant,  which  stifled  In  bis  heart 
Hatred  and  rage.     Before  his  livid  lips 
Could  shape  to  utterance  their  essay'd  reply. 
Compassionately  Pedro  interposed. 
Oo,  Baron,  to  the  Castle,  said  the  Count ; 
There  let  thy  wound  be  look'd  to,  and  consult 
Thy  better  mind  at  leisure.    Let  this  Moor 
Attend  upon  thee  there,  and  when  thou  wilt, 
Follow  thy  fortunes. ....  To  Pelayo  then 
He  tum'd,  and  saying,  All-too-long,  O  Prince, 
Hath  thla  unlook*d-for  conflict  held  thee  here, . . 
He  bade  his  gallant  men  begin  their  march. 

Flush'd  with  success,  and  in  auspidons  honr. 
The  Mountalneen  set  forth.     Blessings  and  pnyen 
Punued  them  at  ttieir  parting,  and  the  tnn 


Which  fell  were  tean  of  Ikrfour,  not  of  grid 

The  sun  was  verging  to  the  western  slope 

Of  Heaven,  but  they  till  midnight  travca*d  on : 

Renewing  then  at  eariy  dawn  their  way. 

They  held  their  unremitting  ooune  from  mora 

Till  latest  eve,  such  uigent  cause  impeil'd ; 

And  night  had  closed  around,  when  to  the  vale 

Where  Sella  in  her  ampler  bed  receives 

Pionia's  stream  they  came.     Massive  and  black 

Pelayo's  castle  there  was  seen ;  its  lines 

And  battlements  against  the  deep  blue  aky 

Distinct  in  solid  darkness  visible. 

Ho  lightls  in  the  tower.    Eager  to  know 

The  wont,  and  with  that  fktal  certainty 

To  terminate  intolerable  dread. 

He  spurr'd  his  courser  forward.     AU  his  fears 

Too  surely  are  fulflll'd, . .  for  open  stand 

The  doon,  and  moumfViUy  at  timet  a  dog 

Fills  with  his  howling  the  deserted  baO. 

A  moment  overcome  with  wretcbcdncm, 

Silent  Pelayo  stood  I  recovering  then. 

Lord  God,  reslgn'd  he  cried,  thy  will  be  done ! 


XIV. 
THE  RESCUE.  '\^r 

Count,  said  Pelayo,  Nature  hath  mslgnM 
Two  sovereign  remedies  for  boman  grief; 
Religion,  surest,  flrmcst,  flnt  and  best. 
Strength  to  the  weak  and  to  the  wounded  balm ; 
And  strenuous  action  next     Think  not  I 
With  unprovided  heart     My  noUe  wHt. 
In  the  last  solemn  words,  the  last  tevwell 
With  which  she  charged  her  secret 
Told  me  that  whatsoe'er  wis  my 
She  bore  a  mind  prepared.     And  well  I  k 
The  evil,  be  it  what  it  may,  batb  found 
In  her  a  courage  equal  to  the  hour. 
Captivity,  or  death,  or  what  wone  paaica. 
She  in  her  children  may  be  doom*d  to  fed* 
Will  never  make  that  steady  sool  repent 
Its  virtuous  purpose.     I  too  did  not  cast 
My  single  life  Into  the  lot,  but  knew 
These  dearer  pledges  on  the  die  were  aet ; 
And  If  the  wont  have  fkllen,  I  shall  but 
That  In  my  breast,  which,  with  tnnsllgurli^ 
Of  piety,  makes  chastening  sorrow  take 
The  form  of  hope,  and  sees,  In  Death,  the 
And  the  restoring  Angel.     We  must  rest 
Perforce,  and  wait  what  tidings  night  may 
Haply  of  comfort     Ho  there  t  kindle  flies, 
And  see  If  aught  of  hospitality 
Can  yet  within  thett  moumfol  walls  be 


Thus  while  be  fpakc^  Ughta 
Moving  among  the  trees,  and  coming 
Were  heard  as  of  a  distant  muHitnde. 
Anon  a  company  of  hone  and  foot. 
Advancing  In  disonlerty  amy. 
Came  up  the  vale;  before  tbcm  and 
Their  torches  flashed  on  ScUa's  ripvHnc 
Now  gleam*d  tbroi^  cbenut  groves 
0*er  their  huge  boi^a  and  mdlatad  ka 
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Cast  broad  and  bright  a  transitory  glare. 

That  sight  inspired  with  strength  the  moontaineers ; 

All  sense  iA  weariness,  all  wish  for  rest 

At  once  were  gone ;  impatient  In  desire 

Of  second  victory  alert  they  stood ; 

And  when  the  hostile  symbols,  which  fh>m  far 

Inoagination  to  their  wish  had  shaped, 

YanlshM  in  nearer  vision,  high-wrought  hope 

Departing,  left  the  spirit  pall'd  and  blank. 

No  turban'd  race,  no  sons  of  Africa 

Were  they  who  now  came  winding  up  the  vale. 

As  waying  wide  before  their  horses*  feet 

The  torch-light  floated,  with  its  hovering  glare 

Blackening  the  incumbent  and  surrounding  night 

Helmet  and  breast-plate  glltter'd  as  they  came, 

And  spears  erect ;  and  nearer  as  they  drew 

Were  the  loose  folds  of  female  garments  seen 

On  those  who  led  the  company.     Who  then 

Had  stood  beside  Felayo,  might  have  heard 

The  beating  of  his  heart 

But  vainly  there 
c^ooght  he  with  wistfhl  eye  the  well-known  forms 
Beloved ;  and  plainly  might  it  now  be  seen 
That  fttMn  tome  bloody  conflict  they  returned 
Victorious, . .  for  at  every  saddle-bow 
A  gory  head  was  hung.  ^     Anon  they  stopt. 
Levelling  in  quick  alarm  their  ready  spears. 
Hold!  who  goes  there?  cried  one.  A  hundred  tongues 
Sent  forth  with  one  accord  the  glad  reply, 
Friends  and  Austrians.   Onward  moved  the  lights, . . 
The  people  knew  their  Lord. 

Then  what  a  shout 
Rung  through  the  valley  1  From  their  clay-built  nests. 
Beneath  the  overbrowing  battlements. 
Now  first  disturbed,  the  affHghted  martins  flew, 
And  uttering  notes  of  terror  short  and  shrill. 
Amid  the  yellow  glare  and  lurid  smoke 
WhecPd  giddily.     Then  plainly  was  it  shown 
How  well  the  vassals  loved  their  generous  Lord, 
How  like  a  father  the  Asturian  Prince 
Was  dear.     They  crowded  round ;    they  claspt  his 

knees; 
They  snatch'd  his  hand ;  they  fell  upon  his  neck, . . 
They  wept ; . .  they  blest  Almighty  Providence, 
Wliich  had  restored  him  thus  from  bondage  free ; 
God  was  with  them  and  their  good  cause,  they  said ; 
His  hand  was  here. . .  His  shield  was  over  them, . . 
Hi«  spirit  was  abroad, . .  His  power  display *d : 
And  pointing  to  their  bloody  trophies  then, 
They  told  Pelayo  there  he  might  behold 
The  flnt-fruits  of  the  harvest  they  should  soon 
Reap  in  the  field  of  war !     Benlgnantly, 
With  voice  and  look  and  gesture,  did  the  Prince 
To  these  warm  greetings  of  tumultuous  Joy 
Respond ;  and  sure  if  at  that  moment  aught 
Could  for  a  while  have  overpowered  those  fears 
'V^'hich  from  the  inmost  heart  o*er  all  his  frame 
Diffused  their  chilling  influence,  worthy  pride. 
And  sympathy  of  love  and  joy  and  hope, 
Had  then  posaess'd  him  wholly.    Even  now 


I  Thli  frfcturt  frequently  oeenrt  In  the  Spanish  Chronicles. 
Sigurd  the  elder,  Karl  of  Orkney,  owed  hit  death  to  a  like 
custom.  **  Soddenljr  clapping  ipun  to  bis  bone,  as  he  was 
returning  bome  in  trlomph,  beuing,  like  each  of  hit  fol- 
lowers, one  of  these  bloody  spoils,  a  large  front  tooth  in  the 


His  spirit  rose ;  the  sense  of  power,  the  sight 

Of  his  brave  people,  ready  where  he  led 

To  fight  their  country's  battles,  and  the  thought 

Of  Instant  action,  and  deliverance, . . 

If  Heaven,  which  thus  far  had  protected  him. 

Should  favour  still, . .  revived  his  heart,  and  gave 

Fresh  impulse  to  its  spring.     In  vain  he  sought 

Amid  that  turbulent  greeting  to  enquire 

Where  Gaudlosa  was,  his  children  where. 

Who  call'd  them  to  the  field,  who  captainM  them ; 

And  how  these  women,  thus  with  arms  and  death 

Environ *d,  came  amid  their  company  ? 

For  yet,  amid  the  fiuctuating  light 

And  tumult  of  the  crowd,  he  knew  them  not 

Guisia  was  one.     The  Moors  had  found  in  her 
A  willing  and  concerted  prisoner. 
Gladly  to  Gegio,  to  the  renegade 
On  whom  her  loose  and  shameless  love  was  bent. 
Had  she  set  forth  ;  and  in  her  heart  she  cursed 
The  busy  spirit,  who,  with  powerful  call 
Rousing  Pelayo*s  people,  led  them  on 
In  quick  pursual,  and  victoriously 
Achieved  the  rescue,  to  her  mind  perverse 
Unwelcome  as  unlook'd  for.     With  dismay 
She  recognized  her  brother,  dreaded  now 
More  than  he  once  was  dear ;  her  countenance 
Was  tum'd  toward  him, . .  not  with  eager  joy 
To  court  his  sight,  and  meeting  its  first  glance. 
Exchange  delightful  welcome,  soul  with  soul ; 
Hers  was  the  conscious  eye,  that  cannot  chuse 
But  look  to  what  it  fears.     She  could  not  shun 
His  presence,  and  the  rigid  smile  constraln'd. 
With  which  she  coldly  drest  her  features,  ill 
Conceal'd  her  Inward  thoughts,  and  the  despite 
Of  obstinate  guilt  and  unrepentant  shame. 
Sullenly  thus  upon  her  mule  she  sate. 
Waiting  the  greeting  which  she  did  not  dare 
Bring  on.     But  who  is  she  that  at  her  side. 
Upon  a  stately  war-horse  eminent. 
Holds  the  loose  rein  with  careless  hand  ?     A  helm 
Presses  the  clusters  of  her  fiaxen  hair ; 
The  shield  Is  on  her  arm ;  her  breast  is  maird ; 
A  sword-belt  is  her  girdle,  and  right  well 
It  may  be  seen  that  sword  hath  done  its  work 
To-day,  for  upward  from  the  wrist  her  sleeve 
Is  stiff  with  blood.     An  unregardant  eye. 
As  one  whose  thoughts  were  not  of  earth,  she  cast 
Upon  the  turmoil  round.     One  countenance 
So  strongly  mark'd,  so  passlon-wom  was  there. 
That  it  recall'd  her  mind.     Ha  I  Maccabee  I 
Lifting  her  arm,  exultingty  she  cried. 
Did  I  not  tell  thee  we  should  meet  in  Joy  ? 
Well,  Brother,  hast  thou  done  thy  part, . .  I  too 
Have  not  been  want  Ing  I     Now  be  His  the  praise, 
From  whom  the  impulse  came  t 

That  startling  call. 
That  voice  so  well  remember*d,  touch'd  the  Goth 
With  timely  impulse  now ;  for  he  had  seen 
His  Mother's  face, . .  and  at  her  sight,  the  past 


month  of  the  head  which  hung  dangling  bj  his  side,  cat  the 
calf  of  his  leg :  the  wound  mortiaed«  and  he  died_The  Earl 
must  have  been  bare-legged."  ->  Torfmiu,  quoted  m  £4mom- 
$km*t  View  <^  the  ZeOamt  lilmtdi,  vol  i.  p.  23. 
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And  preaent  mingled  like  a  fHgbtftil  dream. 
Which  fh>m  some  dread  reality  derives 
Its  deepest  horror.     Adosinda's  voice 
Dispersed  the  waking  vision.     Little  deem*d 
Rusilla  at  that  moment  that  the  child. 
For  whom  her  supplications  day  and  night 
Were  oflfer'd,  breathed  the  living  air.     Her  heart 
Was  calm ;  her  placid  countenance,  though  grief 
Deeper  than  time  had  left  its  traces  there, 
Betain'd  its  dignity  serene  ;  yet  when 
Siverian,  pressing  through  the  people,  klss'd 
Her  reverend  hand,  some  quiet  tears  ran  down. 
As  she  approached  the  Prince,  the  crowd  made  way 
RespectfoL     The  maternal  smile  which  bore 
Her  greeting,  from  Pelayo's  heart  at  once 
Dispelled  its  boding.     What  he  would  have  ask'd 
She  knew,  and  bending  from  her  palfrey  down. 
Told  him  that  they  for  whom  he  look'd  were  safe. 
And  that  in  secret  he  should  hear  the  rest. 


XV. 

RODERICK  AT  CANGAS. 

How  calmly  gliding  through  the  dark-blue  sky 

The  midnight  Moon  ascends  1     Her  placid  beams 

Through  thinly  scatter'd  leaves  and  boughs  grotesque, 

Mottle  with  maiy  shades  the  orchard  slope ; 

Here,  oVr  the  chesnut's  fretted  foliage  grey 

And  massy,  motionless  they  spread ;  here  shine 

Upon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 

Their  chasms ;  and  there  the  glittering  argentry 

Ripples  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streams. 

A  lovelier,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 

Rests  on  the  hills ;  and  oh  how  awefully 

Into  that  deep  and  tranquil  firmament 

The  summits  of  Auseva  rise  serene  1 

The  watchman  on  the  battlements  partakes 

The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour ;  he  feels 

The  silence  of  the  earth,  the  endless  sound 

Of  flowing  water  soothes  him,  and  the  stars. 

Which  in  that  brightest  moon-light  well-nigh  quench'd 

Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 

Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite,  are  seen. 

Draw  on  with  elevating  influence 

Toward  eternity  the  attempered  mind. 

Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he  stands. 

And  to  the  Virgin  Mother  silently 

Prefers  her  hymn  of  praise. 

The  mountaineers 
Before  the  castle,  round  their  mouldering  fires, 
Lie  on  the  hearth  outstretched.     Pelayo's  hall 
Is  full,  and  he  upon  his  careful  couch 
Hears  all  around  the  deep  and  long-drawn  breath 
Of  sleep :  for  gentle  night  hath  brought  to  these 
Perfect  and  undisturb'd  repose,  alike 
Of  corporal  powers  and  inward  faculty. 
Wakeful  the  while  he  lay,  yet  more  by  hope 
than  grief  or  anxious  thoughts  possess'd, .  .  though 

grief 
For  Guisla's  guilt,  which  freshen'd  in  his  heart 
The  memory  of  their  wretched  mother's  crime. 
Still  made  its  presence  felt,  like  the  dull  sense 
Of  some  perpetual  inward  malady ; 


And  the  whole  peril  of  the  fatan  br 
Before  him  clearly  seen.     Be  lad  be»t  l.  : 
How  that  unworthy  sister,  obstlnaic 
In  wrong  and  shameles,  rather  seem'd  to  r.i 
The  upstart  renegado  than  to  wait 
His  wooing ;  how,  as  guilt  to  guilt  kd  oe, 
Spuming  at  gentle  admonition  firrt, 
When  Gaudioea  hopelessly  ftirbore 
From  farther  counsel,  then  in  snBen  woo^ 
Resentful,  GuisU  soon  began  to  hate 
The  virtuous  presence  bdTore  which  d»  &J: 
Her  nature  how  inferior,  and  her  &ait 
How  fouL     Despiteful  thus  she  grrv.  [kc-z 
Humbled  yet  unrepentant.     Who  cooU  ^^ 
To  what  excess  bad  passiotu  might  impn 
A  woman  thus  possess'd  ?     She  conld  occ  i^ 
To  marie  Siverian*s  absence,  fiir  what  eoi 
Her  conscience  but  too  surdy  had  dinoKi; 
And  Gaudiosa,  well  aware  that  all 
To  the  vile  paramour  was  thus  made  kDOTn 
Had  to  safe  hiding.phKX  with  timelT  for 
Removed  her  children.     Well  the  ereot  hi 
How  needful  was  that  caution ;  tar  at  m-:x 
She  sought  the  mountain  solitudes,  and  wai 
Beheld  Numadan's  soldiers  at  the  gate. 
Tet  did  not  sorrow  in  Pelayo's  bcait 
For  this  domestic  shame  prevail  that  boor, 
Nor  gathering  danger  weigh  his  spirit  da«^ 
The  anticipated  meeting  put  to  flight 
These  painful  thoughts ;  to-morrov  wQ]  r.- 
All  whom  his  heart  holds  dear ;  his  «ife  tc- 
No  longer  now  rememberM  for  regrrt, 
Is  present  to  his  soul  with  hope  and  joj; 
His  inward  eye  beholds  Favila*s  fonn 
In  opening  youth  robust,  and  Hcnoesfail 
His  daughter,  lovely  as  a  budding  nse; 
Their  images  beguile  the  hours  of  ta^t^ 
Till  with  the  earliest  morning  he  may  seek 
Their  secret  hold. 

The  nightingaktttr' 
Had  ceased  her  song,  nor  had  the  cartj  ^ 
Her  dewy  nest  forsaken,  when  the  Frrnct 
Upward  beside  Pionia  took  hU  way 
Toward  Auseva.     Heavily  to  him. 
Impatient  for  the  morrow's  happio»S 
Long  night  had  linger'd,  but  it  seeni'd  v^^'^' 
To  Roderick's  aching  heart.     He  too  Ui  ^- 
For  dawn,  and  seen  the  earliest  break  of  ti:j. 
And  heard  Its  earliest  sounds ;  and  «biii  '> 
Went  forth,  the  melancholy  man  was  sees 
With  pensive  pace  upon  Pionia's  side 
Wandering  alone  and  slow.     For  he  had  leS 
The  wearying  place  of  his  unrest,  that  la^ 
With  its  cold  dews  might  bathe  his  thretA--' 
And  with  its  breath  allay  the  feverfeh  bc^' 
That  burnt  within.     Alas !  the  galts  of  »J5  ■"- 
Reach  not  the  fever  of  a  wounded  h»rt '. 
How  shall  he  meet  his  Mother's  eye,  bo*  ^' 
His  secret  known,  and  from  that  vokr  n'ltr-i 
Obtain  foi^iveness, . .  all  that  he  ha?  nu« 
To  ask,  ere  on  the  lap  of  earth  is  pact 
He  hiy  his  head  rcsign'd  ?     In  silent  pr».^ 
He  supplicated  Heaven  to  strengthen  bim 
Against  that  trying  hour,  there  seekin?  a-^ 
Where  all  who  seek  shall  find ;  and  tba<  i^  " 
Received  support,  and  gather'd  fortitude. 
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Never  than  now  more  needful,  for  the  hour 
Was  nlirh.     He  saw  Siverian  drawing  near. 
And  with  a  dim  but  quick  foreboding  met 
The  good  old  man ;  yet  when  he  heard  him  say, 
My  Lady  tends  to  seek  thee,  like  a  knell 
To  one  expecting  and  prepared  for  death, 
But  fearing  the  dre«l  point  that  hastens  on. 
It  smote  his  heart     He  followed  silently, 
And  knit  his  suffering  spirit  to  the  proof. 

He  went  resolved  to  tell  his  Mother  all. 
Fall  at  her  feet,  and  drinking  the  last  dregs 
Of  bitterness,  receive  the  only  good 
Earth  had  in  store  for  him.     BesoWed  for  this 
lie  went ;  yet  was  It  a  relief  to  find 
That  painful  resolution  roust  await 
A  fitter  season,  when  no  eye  but  Heayen*s 
Might  witness  to  their  mutual  agony. 
Count  Julianas  daughter  with  RusiUa  sate; 
Both  had  been  weeping,  both  were  pale,  but  calm. 
With  head  as  for  humility  abased 
Roderick  approach'd,  and  bending,  on  hto  breast 
He  crofls'd  his  humble  arms.     RusiUa  rose 
In  reTerence  to  the  priestly  character,! 
And  with  a  moumAil  eye  regarding  him. 
Thus  she  began.     Good  Father,  I  have  heard 
From  my  old  ftdthful  servant  and  true  friend. 
Thou  didst  reprove  the  inconsiderate  tongue. 
That  in  the  anguish  of  its  spirit  pour'd 
A  curse  upon  my  poor  unhappy  child. 

0  Father  Sfaccabee,  this  is  a  hard  world. 
And  hasty  in  its  judgements  I  Time  has  been. 
When  not  a  tongue  within  the  Pyrenees 
Dared  whisper  in  dispraise  of  Roderick's  name, 
Lest,  if  the  conscious  air  had  caught  the  sound, 
The  vengeance  of  the  honest  multitude 
Should  (kll  upon  the  traitorous  head,  or  brand 
For  life-long  infamy  the  lying  lips. 

Now  if  a  voice  be  raised  in  his  behalf, 

*Tt9  noted  fiyr  a  wonder,  and  the  man 

Who  utters  the  strange  speech  shall  be  admired 

For  such  excess  of  Christian  charity. 

Thy  Christian  charity  hath  not  been  lost ; . . 

Father,  I  feel  its  virtue : . .  it  hath  been 

Balm  to  my  heart ; . .  with  words  and  grateful  tears, . . 

All  that  b  left  me  now  for  gratitude, . . 

1  thank  thee,  and  beseech  thee  in  thy  prayers 
That  thou  wilt  still  remember  Roderick's  name. 

Roderick  so  long  had  to  this  hour  look*d  on. 
That  when  the  actual  point  of  trial  came. 
Torpid  and  numb'd  it  found  him  ;  cold  he  grew, 
And  as  the  vital  spirits  to  the  heart 
Retreated,  o*er  his  wither'd  countenance, 
Deathy  and  damp,  a  whiter  paleness  spread. 
Unmoved  the  while,  the  inward  feeling  seem'd, 
Even  in  such  dull  insensibility 
As  gradual  age  brin^  on,  or  slow  disease. 
Beneath  whose  progress  lingering  life  survives 
The  power  of  suffering.     Wondering  at  himself. 
Yet  gathering  confidence,  he  raised  his  eyes, 
Then  slowly  shaking  as  he  bent  his  head, 

t  **  At  the  synod  of  Maieoo,  Uymen  were  eqjoined  to  do 
iKTOOor  to  the  bonourable  clergy  by  humbly  bowing  the  head, 
aiid  imcof  ertng  it,  if  they  were  both  on  honebsiik  aud  by 


0  venerable  Lady,  he  replied. 

If  aught  may  comfort  that  unhappy  soul. 
It  must  be  thy  compassion,  and  thy  prayers. 
She  whom  he  most  hath  wrong'd,  she  who  alone 
On  earth  can  grant  forgiveness  for  his  crime. 
She  hath  forgiven  him ;  and  thy  blessing  now 
Were  all  that  he  could  ask, .  .  aU  that  could  bring 
Profit  or  consoUtion  to  hia  soul. 
If  he  hath  been  as  sure  we  may  believe, 
A  penitent  sincere. 

Oh  had  he  lived. 
Replied  RusilU,  never  penitence 
Had  equaird  his  I  ftill  well  I  know  his  heart. 
Vehement  in  all  things.     He  would  on  himself 
Have  wreak'd  such  penance  as  had  reached  the  height 
Of  fleshly  suffering. . .  yea,  which  being  told 
With  its  portentous  rigour  should  have  made 
The  memory  of  his  (kult,  o*erpower*d  and  lost 
In  shuddering  pity  and  astonishment. 
Fade  like  a  feebler  horror.     Otherwise 
Seem'd  good  to  Heaven.     I  murmur  not,  nor  doubt 
The  boundless  mercy  of  redeeming  love. 
For  sure  I  trust  that  not  in  his  offence 
Harden'd  and  reprobate  was  my  lost  son, 
A  child  of  wrath,  cut  off  I . .  that  dreadful  thought. 
Not  even  amid  the  first  fresh  wretchedness. 
When  the  ruin  burst  around  roe  like  a  flood, 
Assail'd  my  soul.     I  ever  deem'd  his  fiill 
An  act  of  sudden  madness ;  and  this  day 
Hath  in  unlook*d>for  confirmation  given 
A  livelier  hope,  a  more  assured  fidth. 
Smiling  benignant  then  amid  her  tears. 
She  took  Florinda  by  the  hand,  and  said, 

1  litUe  thought  that  I  should  Uve  to  bless 

Count  Julian's  daughter  I  She  hath  brought  to  me 
The  last,  the  best,  the  only  comfort  earth 
Could  minister  to  this  afliicted  heart. 
And  my  grey  hairs  may  now  unto  the  grave 
Go  down  in  peace. 

Happy,  Florinda  cried. 
Are  they  for  whom  the  grave  hath  peace  In  store  I 
The  wrongs  they  have  sustain'd,  the  woes  they  bear, 
Pass  not  that  holy  threshold,  where  Death  heals 
The  broken  heart.    O  Lady,  thou  may'st  trust 
In  humble  hope,  through  Him  who  on  the  Cross 
Gave  his  atoning  blood  for  lust  mankind. 
To  meet  beyond  the  grave  thy  child  forgiven. 
I  too  with  Roderick  there  may  interchange 
Forgiveness.     But  the  grief  which  wa<ites  away 
This  mortal  frame,  hastening  the  happy  hour 
Of  my  enlargement,  is  but  a  light  part 
Of  what  my  soul  endures  I . .  that  grief  hath  lost 
Its  sting : .  .  I  have  a  keener  sorrow  here, .  . 
One  which, . .  but  God  forefend  that  dire  event, . . 
May  pass  with  me  the  portals  of  the  grave. 
And  with  a  thought,  like  sin  which  cannot  die. 
Embitter  Heaven.     My  fkthec  hath  renounced 
His  hope  in  Christ  1  It  was  his  love  for  me 
Which  drove  him  to  perdition. . .  I  was  bom 
To  ruin  all  who  loved  me, . .  all  I  loved  I 
Perhaps  I  sinn*d  in  leaving  him  ; . .  that  fear 
Rises  within  me  to  disturb  the  peace 

•lighting  alio  ir  the  dergyman  were  ^toot,"— Pierre  de 
Marco,  Ui$t.  de  Beam,  1. 1.  ch.  18.  9  S. 
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Which  I  should  else  have  fooncL 

To  Roderick  then 
The  pious  mourner  tom'd  her  suppliant  eyes : 

0  Father,  there  is  virtue  in  thy  prayers  I . . 

1  do  beseech  thee  offer  them  to  Heaven 

In  his  behalf !  For  Roderick's  sake,  for  mine, 
Wrestle  with  Him  whose  name  is  Merciful, 
That  Julian  may  with  penitence  be  touch'd. 
And  clinging  to  the  Cross,  implore  that  grace 
Which  ne*er  was  sought  in  vain.     For  Roderick's  sake 
And  mine,  pray  for  him  I  We  have  been  the  cause 
Of  his  offence  I  What  other  miseries 
May  fh>m  that  same  unhappy  source  have  risen, 
Are  earthly,  temporal,  reparable  all ; .  . 
But  if  a  soul  be  lost  through  our  misdeeds, 
That  were  eternal  evil  I  Pray  for  him. 
Good  Father  Maocabee,  and  be  thy  prayers 
More  fervent,  as  the  deeper  is  the  crime. 

While  thus  Florinda  spake,  the  dog  who  lay 
Before  Rusilla's  feet,  eyeing  him  long 
And  wistfully,  had  recognised  at  length. 
Changed  as  he  was  and  in  those  sordid  weeds. 
His  royal  master.     And  he  rose  and  lick*d 
His  wither'd  hand,  and  earnestly  look*d  up 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech ;  and  moan*d,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long- withheld  caress. 
A  feeling  uncommix*d  with  sense  of  guilt 
Or  shame,  yet  painftilest,  thrill'd  through  the  King ; 
But  he  to  self>controul  now  long  inured, 
Represt  his  rising  heart,  nor  other  tears. 
Full  as  his  struggling  bosom  was,  let  fidl 
Than  seem'd  to  follow  on  Florinda's  words. 
Looking  toward  her  then,  yet  so  that  still 
He  shunn*d  the  meeting  of  her  eye,  he  said. 
Virtuous  and  pious  as  thou  art,  and  ripe 
For  Heaven,  O  Lady,  I  must  think  the  man 
Hath  not  by  his  good  Angel  been  cast  off 
For  whom  thy  supplications  rise.     The  Lord 
Whose  justice  doth  In  its  unerring  course 
Visit  the  children  for  the  sire's  offence, 
Shall  He  not  in  his  boundless  mercy  hear 
The  daughter's  prayer,  and  for  her  sake  restore 
The  guilty  parent?     My  soul  shall  with  thine 
In  earnest  and  continual  duty  Join. . . 
How  deeply,  how  devoutly.  He  will  know 
To  whom  the  cry  is  raised : 

Thus  having  said. 
Deliberately,  In  self-possession  still. 
Himself  Arom  that  most  painftil  interview 
Dispeeding,  be  withdrew.     The  watchful  dog 
Follow'd  his  footsteps  close.    But  he  retired 
Into  the  thickest  grove ;  there  yielding  way 
To  his  o'erburthen'd  nature,  from  all  eyes 
Apart,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground. 
And  threw  his  arms  around  the  dog,  and  cried. 
While  tears  stream*d  down.  Thou,  Theron,  then 

hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master, . .  Thenm,  none  but  thou  I 


XVL 
COVADONOA. 

McAirmcs  Pelayo  up  the  vale  panned 
Eastward  his  way,  before  the  sun  bad  dfanb^d 
Auseva's  brow,  or  shed  his  silvering  beams 
Upon  Europa's  sunmiit,  where  the  snows 
Through  all  revolving  seasons  hold  their  acat. 
A  happy  man  he  went,  his  heart  at  nst. 
Of  hope  and  virtue  and  affection  foU* 
To  all  exhilarating  influences 
Of  earth  and  heaven  alive.     With  kindnd  jof 
He  heard  the  lark,  who  firom  her  airy  height. 
On  twinkling  pinions  poised,  pour'd  forth 
In  thrilling  sequence  of  exuberant  song. 
As  one  whose  joyous  nature  overllow'd 
With  life  and  power,  her  rich  and  laptiumss 
The  early  bee,  bussing  along  the  way. 
From  flower  to  flower,  bore  gladneis  on  Its 
To  his  rqolcing  sense ;  and  he  pnnued. 
With  quicken'd  eye  alert,  the  fhdie  bane. 
Where  fh>m  the  green  herb  in  her  wanton  path 
She  brush'd  away  the  dews.     For  he  long  time. 
Far  fW>m  his  home  and  fnm  his  native  hills. 
Had  dwelt  In  bondage ;  and  the  momitun  bna 
Which  he  had  with  the  taraath  of  inftwy 
Inhaled,  such  impulse  to  his  heait  restored. 
As  if  the  seasons  had  roU'd  hMck,  and  Ufe 
Eqjoy'd  a  second  spring. 

Through  fertile  Adds 
He  went,  by  cots  with  pesr-trees  overbowcr'iiL 
Or  spreading  to  the  sun  their  treOlcrd  vines ; 
Through  orchards  now,  and  now  by  thymy 
Where  wooden  hives  in  some  warm  nook  wvtv  hid 
From  wind  and  shower ;  snd  now  thro*  shaduw; 
Where  hasels  firlnged  Pkmla's  vocal  stnam  ; 
TUl  where  the  loftier  hills  to  narrower  boand 
Confine  the  vale,  he  reach*d  those  hats 
Which  should  hereafter  to  the  noUc  Une 
Of  Soto  origin  and  name  Impart : 
A  gallant  lineage,  long  In  fields  of 
And  fkithful  chronicier's  enduring 
Blason'd  :  but  most  by  him  illustrated. 
Avid  of  gold,  yet  greedier  of  renown. 
Whom  not  the  spoils  of  AtabaUpa 
Could  satisfy  Insatiate  i,  nor  the  flknw 
Of  that  wide  empire  overthrown 
But  he  to  Florida's  dlsastRHis  shores 
In  evil  hour  his  gallant  comrades  led. 
Through  savage  woods  and  swamps,  and  h 
The  Apalachlan  arrows,  and  the  snares 
Of  wilier  foes,  hanger,  and  thirst,  and  toil ; 
Till  from  ambition's  feverish  dream  tb* 
Of  Death  awoke  him ;  and  when  he  bad  sn 
The  fruit  of  all  his  treasures,  aU  bis  taO, 
Foresight,  and  long  endunnee,  flbds  away. 
Earth  to  the  restless  one  ivfMng  rest. 
In  the  great  river^  midland  bed  be  left 
His  honour'd  bones. 

A  moantidD  ilf  ulct» 


<  Herasiido  ds  SoCo^^ths  Mstofy  of 
Florida  bf  the  Inea  narrilewH  b  om  of 
books  In  the  SpasAih  tongnsge. 
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Nofw  calm  and  lovely  in  its  raninier  course. 

Held  by  those  huts  its  everlasting  way 

Towards  Pionia.     They  whose  flocks  and  herds 

Drink  of  its  water  call  it  Deva.     Here 

Pel«yo  aoathward  up  the  ruder  vale 

Traced  it,  his  guide  unerring.     Amid  heaps 

Of  mountain  wreck,  on  either  side  thrown  high. 

The  wide-spread  traces  of  its  wintry  might. 

The  tortuous  channel  wound ;  o'er  beds  of  sand 

Here  silently  it  flows;  here  tnm  the  rock 

Rebutted,  curls  and  eddies ;  plunges  here 

Precipitate ;  here  roaring  among  crags. 

It  leaps  and  foams  and  whirls  and  hurries  on. 

Grey  alders  here  and  bushy  hasels  hid 

The  mossy  side ;  their  wreath'd  and  knotted  feet 

Bared  by  the  current,  now  against  its  force 

Repaying  the  support  they  found,  upheld 

The  bank  secure.     Here,  bending  to  the  stream, 

Tbe  birch  fkntastic  stretch'd  its  rugged  trunk, 

Tall  and  erect  from  whence,  as  fh>ro  their  base. 

Each  like  a  tree,  in  silver  branches  grew. 

The  cherry  here  hung  for  the  birds  of  heaven 

Its  rosy  fhiit  on  high.     The  elder  there 

Its  purple  berries  o*er  the  water  bent. 

Heavily  hanging.     Here,  amid  the  brook, 

Grey  as  the  stone  to  which  It  clung,  half  root. 

Half  trunk,  the  young  ash  rises  from  the  rock  ; 

And  there  its  parent  lifts  a  lofty  head. 

And  spreads  its  graceful  boughs ;  the  passing  wind 

With  twinkling  motion  lifts  the  silent  leaves. 

And  shakes  its  rattling  tufts. 

Soon  had  the  Prince 
Behind  him  left  the  farthest  dwelling-place 
Of  man ;  no  fields  of  waving  com  were  here. 
Nor  wicker  storehouse  for  the  autumnal  grain,  ^ 
Vineyard,  nor  bowery  fig,  nor  fruitful  grove ; 
Only  the  rocky  vale,  the  mountain  stream. 
Incumbent  crags,  and  hills  that  over  hills 
Arose  on  either  hand,  here  hung  with  woods, 
Here  rich  with  heath,  that  o'er  some  smooth  ascent 
Its  purple  glory  spread,  or  golden  gorse  ; 
Bare  here,  and  striated  with  many  a  hue. 
Scored  by  the  wintry  rain ;  by  torrents  here 
Riven,  and  with  overhanging  rocks  abrupt 
Pelayo,  upward  as  he  cast  his  eyes 
Where  crags  loose-hanging  o'er  the  narrow  pass 
Impended,  there  beheld  his  country's  strength 
Insuperable,  and  in  his  heart  rejoiced. 
Oh  that  the  Musselman  were  here,  he  cried. 
With  all  his  myriads  I  While  thy  day  endures. 
Moor  I  thou  may'st  lord  it  in  the  plains  ;  but  here 
Hath  Nature  for  the  f^e  and  brave  prepared 
A  sanctuary,  where  no  oppressor's  power, 
Ko  might  of  human  tyranny  can  pierce. 


1  *'  Morales  (8.  S.  B.),  speaking  of  tbe  Astarlani,  menttoni 
with  wonder  tbdr  chain,  furniture,  and  granarfet  of  basket- 
work,  .  .  **  las  iUIai  7  otrat  cotas  de  terTiclo  reclas  y  flrmat 
que  baoen  entreCexidas  de  mimbres  y  varas  de  avellaoo.  Y 
aim  i  me  no  me  etpantaba  en  aquella  tierra  tanto  esto  como 
▼er  Um  granenM,  que  ellot  Uaman  lot  borreoi ,  fabricadot  desta 
misma  obra  de  varas  eotretextdas,  y  tan  tapldas  y  de  tanta 
flrmesa,  que  rafren  gran  earga  corao  boenai  paredei ." 

'  Tbe  valley  of  Covadonga  li  thus  described  by  the  Conde 
de  Saldaella;-~aod  tha  description  is  a  tkir  specimen  of  his 


The  tears  which  started  then  sprang  not  alone 
From  lofty  thoughts  of  elevating  joy  ; 
For  love  and  admiration  had  their  part. 
And  virtuous  pride.    Here  then  thou  hast  retired, 
My  Gaudiosa  !  in  his  heart  he  said  ; 
Excellent  woman  1  ne'er  was  richer  boon 
By  fieite  benign  to  favour'd  man  indulged. 
Than  when  thou  wert  before  the  face  of  Heaven 
Given  me  to  be  my  children's  mother,  brave 
And  virtuous  as  thou  art  I    Here  thou  hast  fled. 
Thou  who  wert  nurst  in  palaces,  to  dwell 
In  rocks  and  mountain  caves ! . .  The  thought  was 

proud, 
Yet  not  without  a  sense  of  inmost  pain ; 
For  never  had  Pelayo  till  that  hour 
So  deeply  felt  the  force  of  solitude. 
High  over  head  the  eagle  soar'd  serene. 
And  the  grey  lixard  on  the  rocks  below 
Bask'd  in  the  sun :  no  living  creature  else 
In  this  remotest  wUdemess  was  seen ; 
Nor  living  voice  was  there, . .  only  the  flow 
Of  Deva,  and  the  rushing  of  its  springs 
Long  in  the  distance  heard,  ^hich  nearer  now, 
With  endless  repercussion  deep  and  loud, 
Throbb'd  on  the  dizxy  sense. 

The  ascending  vale. 
Long  straiten'd  by  the  narrowing  mountains,  here 
Was  closed.     In  front  a  rock,  abrupt  and  bare, 
Stood  eminent,  in  height  exceeding  tu 
All  edifice  of  human  power,  by  King 
Or  Caliph,  or  barbaric  Sultan  rear'd, 
Or  mightier  tyrants  of  the  world  of  old, 
Assyrian  or  Egyptian,  in  their  pride ; 
Yet  fax  above,  beyond  the  reach  of  sight. 
Swell  after  swell,  the  heathery  mountain  rose. 
Here,  in  two  sources,  from  the  living  rock 
The  everlasting  springs  of  Deva  gush'd. 
Upon  a  smooth  and  grassy  plat  below. 
By  Nature  there  as  for  an  altar  drest. 
They  join'd  their  sister  stream,  which  fh>m  the  earth 
Weird  silently.     In  such  a  scene  rude  man 
With  pardonable  error  might  have  knelt. 
Feeling  a  present  Deity,  and  made 
His  ofl'ering  to  the  fountain  Nymph  devout 

The  arching  rock  disclosed  above  the  springs 
A  cave,  where  hugest  son  of  giant  birth. 
That  e'er  of  old  in  forest  of  romance 
'Gainst  knights  and  ladies  waged  discourteous  war, 
Erect  within  the  portal  might  have  stood. 
The  broken  stone  allow'd  for  hand  and  foot 
No  dliflcult  ascent,  above  the  base 
In  height  a  tall  man's  stature,  measured  thrice. 
No  holier  spot  than  Covadonga'  Spain 


**  Yace  de  Astorlas,  donde  el  Sol  Infknte 
Sus  montes  con  primeras  luoes  bafla, 

De  Covadonga  el  sitio,  que  triunfante 
Cuna  fkie  en  que  naeio  la  Inslgne  Espalla  | 

VIerte  en  el  Sela  llquldos  cristales 
Con  Buena  y  Debe,  que  de  la  montalla 

Deben  la  rida  k  la  fragosa  copa, 

A  quien  la  antiguedad  Uam6  de  Europe. 

*'  Aqul  la  Jutentud  de  un  bdlo  llano 
Ck>mpite  i  flores,  luoes  de  la  esphera  ; 
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Boasts  in  her  wide  extent,  though  all  her  reahns 
Be  with  the  noblest  blood  of  martyrdom 
In  elder  or  in  later  days  enrich'd. 
And  glorified  with  tales  of  heavenly  aid 


Y  burlando  el  InTierao  y  el  Verano 
Eterna  vive  en  el  la  PrimaTera : 

Sobre  itu  gleba*  le  derrama  ufano 
El  prodigioco  cuerno  de  la  Fiera 
De  Araaltea,  y  aromas,  y  coloret 
ConAinden  loa  matices  con  oloret. 

"  Robuitof  troncos,  con  pobladai  ramas 
Vuelven  el  sltio  ruitlca  Almmeda, 

Y  del  Sol  no  permiten  i  lai  llamai 
Lo  etpeto  penetrar  de  la  Arboleda : 

Pierden  lui  rayoi  las  ardientes  famas, 

Puet  la  frondoaidtid  opueita  veda 
La  lui  al  dla,  y  denso  Terde  muro 
Crepusculo  le  riite  al  ayre  puro. 

**  Sigetendo  la  ribera  de  Peonia 

Al  Oriente  Eitival,  y  algo  inclinado 

A  la  parte  que  mlra  al  medio  dia, 
Otro  ralle  te  t6  maa  dilatado : 

A  la  derecha  de  eita  feUa  umbrla 
Reynaso  corre,  que  predpitado 

Va  i  dar  £  Buefla  en  Uquidoa  abraioa 

8u  pobre  Tena  en  criatalinos  lasoi. 

**  Sin  pasfar  de  Reynaso  el  raeoeMlTo 
Curio,  dezando  presto  su  torrente. 

Con  el  crlstal  se  encuentra  AigltlTO 
De  Deba,  i  quien  la  Cueba  dio  la  fueota: 

La  admlracion  aqul  raro  notlTO 
Ve,  fonnando  la  senda  su  eoniente, 

Pues  lo  estrecho  del  sitio  peflascoso 

Haoe  camlno  del  llcor  undoso. 

**  Uecho  serplente  Dera  del  eamino 
En  drculo  se  eorosca  tortuoso, 

Vomltando  veneno  cristalino 
En  el  Uquido  aljofar  proceloso: 

En  las  oriUas  con  vivas  deitino. 
En  tosigo  se  rueWe,  que  espumoso 

Inflclona  lethal  al  pie  ligero, 

Quando  le  pisa  Incanto  el  passagero. 

*'  Ya  de  este  valle  elerran  las  caropaflas, 
Creciendo  de  sus  riscos  la  eatatura, 

Desmesuradas  tanto  las  montafias 
Que  ofttscan  ya  del  Sol  la  lumbre  pura ; 

Son  rustloos  los  lados,  las  entraflas 
Del  valle  visten  siempre  la  hermosura 

FroQsida  del  ayre,  y  de  colores 

El  suelo  texe  alfombra  de  prlmores. 

'*  Aunque  los  montei  con  espesas  breflas 
El  lado  al  sitio  forman  horroroso, 

Y  contra  su  verdor  desnudas  pefias 
Complten  de  lo  llano  lo  frondoso ; 

Pintados  palariltos  dulces  seuas 

Al  son  del  agua  en  trino  sonoroso 
De  ignoradot  idiomas  en  su  canto 
Dan  COD  arpados  picos  dulce  encanto. 

**  Lo  ultimo  de  este  valle  la  alta  sierra 
De  Covadonga  ocupa,  donde  fuerte 

Se  expune  el  Heroe  al  Jucko  de  la  gucrra. 
Sin  ipmor  nogro  ocaso  de  la  tucrte : 

Los  que  animosos  este  sitio  encierra 
Bl  cello  desprecUndo  de  la  muerte, 


By  many  a  miracle  made  manifest ;  < 
Mor  in  the  heroic  annals  of  her  fame 
Doth  she  show  forth  a  scene  of  more 
Then,  save  the  hunter,  drawn  in  keen  panott 


Su  pecho  endenden  en  la  altira  II 
Que  no  cabra  en  las  trompas  de  U  F< 


**  De  Diha  en  dla  la  predosa  focnte 
Al  llano  brota  arroyos  de  cri«talea. 

Donde  en  pequena  balsa  su  corriente 
Se  detlene  en  suspensos  maoaatialci 

Deapaet  se  prrdpita  so  torreoce 
Quaato  bus  ondas  enfimo  neuCralea. 

Con  sonoroso  ruido  de  la  peHa 

£1  curso  de  sus  aguas  sc  despefta. 

**  Cierra  todo  este  Telle  esta  robosta 
Pefia,  donde  la  Cueva  esu  diTiiM, 

Que  amenasa  taJada  i  ser  iqjosta 
Del  brere  llano  formidable  ndmi : 

Parece  quiere  ser  oon  safla  aduata 
Seco  padron,  y  fiera  se  deetlna 

A  erigirse  epitaflo  peflascoso, 

Sepultaodo  su  horror  el  sitio 


**  De  pledra  Tiva  tan  trencnda  altura 

Que  la  vista  al  mirarla  se  csi 
Yasta  grefia  se  vlste,  y  la  beriDosara 

De  la  ferttUdad  sc«a  aborreec : 
Es  tan  desmesurada  su  eslatura 

Que  estrecha  d  ayre,  y  bartara 
Qua  quiere  que  la  sirran  de  Cii 
Las  Ailminantes  luces  de  la  Espbera. 

**  Como  i  dos  picas  en  la  peOa  dora 
Constniye  en  drco  una  abcrtnra 

De  una  pica  de  alto,  y  dos  de  anchura. 
Rlsa  de  sombras  su  mansioo  avara : 

Ventana,  6  boca  de  U  Cueva  obscora 
Donde  d  Sol  no  dispensa  so  los  daia. 

Tan  corta,  que  su  centro  tenebroao 

Aun  no  admlte  crepuscolo  dodoeo. 

**  En  este  sltlo  poei.  donde  coapite 
La  rustiques  con  las  piniadas  fiorvs, 

Pues  la  pelada  sierra  do  pcrmlte 
A  la  vista,  sino  es  yertos  horrorcs: 

For  el  eootrarlo  el  llano  que  ea  si 
De  los  beUos  matices  los  prii 

Bfecto  slendo  de  naturdesa 

La  imion  en  lo  fcddad,  y  U  bdleaa. 

**  A  tlorba  de  cristal  las  dulces  aves 
Correaponden  en  trtnos  amorosos, 

Vertlendo  en  blando  son  tonos  suaves 
Ecos  los  ayres  beben  harmooioMM : 

Enmudecen  su  canto  quando  grar«« 
Bemoles  gorgeando  mas  preckwea* 

Bs  maestro  k  la  barbara  Capilla 

El  Ruytenor,  plumada  maravilla. 

**  Etige  este  distrlto  la  Divina 

Provldenda  k  lo  grave  de  la  fttnHa. 

Pues  aqui  su  Justicia  deiermina 
La  mooarqula  Csbricar  de  Espafla : 

A  las  cortas  reliquias,  que  A  la  niina 
Reservd  su  ptedad,  endcade  en  safla 

Religiose,  que  k  Imperio  sin  regunda 

Abra  futura  Uave  Nuevo  Mundo.** 
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Beyond  his  wonted  haunts,  or  shepherd's  boy, 
Following  the  pleasure  of  his  straggling  flock. 
None  knew  the  place. 

Pelayo,  when  he  saw 
Tho!»e  glittering  sources  and  their  sacred  care. 
Took  from  his  side  the  bugle  siWer-tipt, 
And  with  a  breath  long  drawn  and  slow  expired 
Sent  forth  that  strain,  which,  echoing  from  the  walls 
Of  Cangas,  wont  to  tell  his  glad  return 
When  from  the  chace  he  came.     At  the  first  sound 
FaTila  started  in  the  cave,  and  cried. 
My  father's  horn  ! . .  A  sudden  flush  sufAised 
Hermesind's  cheek,  and  she  with  quicken'd  eye 
Look*d  eager  to  her  mother  silently ; 
But  Gaudiosa  trembled  and  grew  pale* 
Doubting  her  sense  deceived.     A  second  time 
The  bugle  breathed  its  well-known  notes  abroad ; 
And  Hermeslnd  around  her  mother's  neck 
Threw  her  white  arms,  and  earnestly  exclaim'd, 
'Tis  he  I .  •  But  when  a  third  and  broader  blast 
Rung  in  the  echoing  archway,  ne'er  did  wand. 
With  magic  power  endued,  call  up  a  sight 
So  stnmge,  as  sure  in  that  wild  solitude 
It  scem'd,  when  firom  the  bowels  of  the  rock 
The  mother  and  her  children  hasten 'd  forth ; 
She  in  the  sober  charms  and  dignity 
or  womanhood  mature,  nor  verging  yet 
Upon  decay ;  in  gesture  like  a  Queen, 
Such  inborn  and  habitual  majesty 
Ennobled  alt  her  steps, . .  or  Priestess,  chosen 
Because  within  such  fisultless  work  of  Heaven 
Inspiring  Deity  might  seem  to  make 
Its  habitation  known. . .  Favila  such 
In  form  and  stature  as  the  Sea  Nymph's  son, 
^lien  that  wise  Centaur  fhnn  his  cave  well-pleased 
Beheld  the  boy  divine  his  growing  strength 
Against  some  shaggy  lionet  essay. 
And  fixing  in  the  half-grown  mane  his  hands. 
Roll  with  him  in  fierce  dalliance  intertwined. 
But  like  a  creature  of  some  higher  sphere 

Cbrfftoral  de  Me«a  alM  describes  the  scene. 

**  Aceromdoie  mas,  oye  el  ionido 

Del  agna,  coo  un  manso  j  ■ordo  ruydo. 
Bl  qual  era  de  quatro  claraa  ftientes 

Qtae  estavan  de  la  ermlta  en  las  esquinas, 
Cujas  puras  de  plate  aguas  corrleDtet 

Mostro  la  blanca  Luna  cristelinas ; 
T  corrlendo  por  partes  direrentes 

Eran  d«  grande  raaravilla  dignas, 

Y  en  qoalquierm  de  todas  por  su  parte 
Nataraleca  se  esmero  con  arte. 

**  La  una  mana  de  una  Tira  pena, 

T  qnal  si  tambien  ftiera  el  agua  viva. 
Parte  la  bana,  j  parte  se  despefia 

Con  raplda  corriente  fugttlva : 
Despuea  dlstinto  un  largo  arroyo  ensefia 

Qae  por  dlveraas  partes  se  derriba. 
Cod  diferenle  corso  en  varlo  modo. 

Haste  qne  ft  donde  naoe  boelve  todo. 

"  OCra,  que  alte  dcscubre  ancho  Orizonte, 
Como  agraviada  del  tugar  s^undo 
8a«tente  un  monstruo  que  parece  un  monte, 
Qual  Atlante  que  tiene  en  peso  el  mundo : 

Y  cono  suele  el  caudaloso  Oronte 
Dar  el  ancbo  tributo  al  mar  profundo, 


His  sister  came :  she  scarcely  touch'd  the  rock. 

So  light  was  Hermesind's  aerial  speed. 

Beauty  and  grace  and  innocence  in  her 

In  heavenly  union  shone.     One  who  had  held 

The  faith  of  elder  Greece,  would  sure  have  thought 

She  was  some  glorious  nymph  of  seed  divine. 

Oread  or  Dryad,  of  Diana's  train 

The  youngest  and  the  loveliest :  yea  she  seem'd 

Angel,  or  soul  beatified,  from  realms 

Of  bliss,  on  errand  of  parental  love 

To  earUi  re-sent, . .  if  tears  and  trembling  limbs 

With  such  celestial  natures  might  consist. 

Embraced  by  all,  in  turn  embracing  each, 
The  husband  and  the  father  for  awhile 
Forgot  his  country  and  all  things  beside : 
Life  hath  few  moments  of  such  pure  delight. 
Such  foretaste  of  the  perfect  joy  of  Heaven. 
And  when  the  thought  recurr'd  of  sufferings  past. 
Perils  which  threaten'd  still,  and  arduous  toil 
Tet  to  be  undergone,  remember'd  griefs 
Heighten'd  the  present  happiness ;  and  hope 
Upon  the  shadows  of  futurity 
Shone  like  the  sun  upon  the  morning  mists. 
When  driven  before  his  rising  rays  they  roll, 
And  melt  and  leave  the  prospect  bright  and  clear. 

When  now  Pelayo's  eyes  had  drunk  their  fill 
Of  love  fh>m  those  dear  &ces,  he  went  up 
To  view  the  hiding  place.    Spacious  it  was 
As  that  Sicilian  cavern  in  the  hill 
Wherein  earth-shakhig  Neptune's  giant  son 
Duly  at  eve  was  wont  to  fold  his  flock, 
Ere  the  wise  Ithacan,  over  that  brute  force 
By  wiles  prevailing,  fbr  a  life-long  night 
Seel'd  his  broad  eye.     The  healthful  air  had  here 
Free  entrance,  and  the  cheerful  light  of  heaven ; 
But  at  the  end,  an  opening  in  the  floor 
Of  rock  disclosed  a  wider  vault  below, 
Which  never  sun-beam  visited,  nor  breath 


Assi  se  arroja  con  furlosas  ondas, 

Por  las  partes  mas  baxas  j  mas  hondas. 

**  Sale  bramando  la  tercera  fuente, 

Como  un  mar,  y  despues  por  el  arena 

Va  con  tan  mansa  y  placida  corriente 
Tan  grate  y  sossegada,  y  tan  serena. 

Que  ft  las  floras,  ganados,  peces,  gente, 
Puede  aplacar  la  sad,  menguar  la  pena, 

Y  da  despues  la  buelta,  y  fbrma  el  cuerao 

De  la  Lona,  Imitendo  el  cnrso  etemo. 

**  Nace  la  qoarte  de  una  gran  caverns, 
Y  slgulendo  so  proipera  derrote 
Pareoe  que  por  arte  se  goTlema, 

Begun  va  destilando  gote  ft  gote: 
No  Tido  antigua  edad,  edad  modema 

En  region  muy  propinqua,  6  muy  remota, 
Fuente  tan  percgrina,  obra  tan  nuera, 
Bn  gnite  artiflclosa,  6  tosea  cueva.'* 

Bntamroeion  4e  E^aMa,  lib.  il.  f.  S7. 

Morales  bas  glTen  a  minute  description  botb  of  the  scenery 
and  antiquities  of  this  memorable  place.  The  Conde  de 
Salduefia  evidently  bad  it  before  him.  I  also  am  greatly  in- 
debted  to  this  faithfiil  and  excellent  author. 
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Of  vivifying  morning  came  to  cheer. 

No  light  was  there  but  that  which  from  above 

In  dim  reflection  fell,  or  found  its  way. 

Broken  and  quivering,  through  the  glassy  stream. 

Where  through  the  rock  it  gush'd.  That  shadowy  light 

Sufficed  to  show,  where  from  their  secret  bed 

The  waters  issued ;  with  whose  rapid  course. 

And  with  whose  everlasting  cataracts 

Such  motion  to  the  chill  damp  atmosphere 

Was  given,  as  if  the  solid  walls  of  rock 

Were  shaken  with  the  sound. 

Glad  to  respire 
The  upper  air,  Pelayo  hasten*d  back 
From  that  drear  den.     Iiook  I  Hermesind  exdaim'd. 
Taking  her  father*s  hand,  thou  hast  not  seen 
My  chamber : . .  See  I . .  did  ever  ring-dove  chuae 
In  so  secure  a  nook  her  hiding-place. 
Or  build  a  warmer  nest  ?    *Tis  fragrant  toOi 
As  warm,  and  not  more  sweet  than  soft ;  for  thyme 
And  myrtle  with  the  elastic  heath  are  laid. 
And,  over  all,  this  dry  and  pillowy  moss . . . 
Smiling  she  spake.     Pelayo  kiss'd  the  child. 
And,  sighing,  said  within  himself,  I  trust 
In  Heaven,  whenever  thy  May  of  life  is  come, 
Sweet  bird,  that  thou  shalt  have  a  blither  bower ! 
Fltlier,  he  thought,  such  chamber  might  beseem 
Some  hermit  of  Hilarion's  school  austere. 
Or  old  Antonius,  he  who  from  the  hell 
Of  his  bewlIderM  phantasy  saw  fiends 
In  actual  vision,  a  foul  throng  grotesque 
Of  all  horrific  shapes  and  forms  obscene 
Crowd  in  broad  day  before  his  open  eyes. 
That  feeling  cast  a  momentary  shade 
Of  sadness  o'er  his  soul.     But  deeper  thoughts. 
If  he  might  have  foreseen  the  things  to  come, 
Would  there  have  flU'd  him  ;  for  within  that  cave 
His  own  remains  were  one  day  doom'd  to  find 
Their  final  place  of  rest ;  and  in  that  spot, 
Where  that  dear  child  with  innocent  delight 
Had  spread  her  mossy  couch,  the  sepulchre 
Shall  in  the  consecrated  rock  be  hewn. 
Where  with  Alphonso,  her  beloved  lord. 
Laid  side  by  side,  must  Hermesind  partake 
The  everlasting  marriage-bed,  when  he, 
Leaving  a  name  perdurable  on  earth, 
Hath  changed  his  earthly  for  a  heavenly  crown. 
Dear  child,  upon  that  fated  spot  she  stood. 
In  all  the  beauty  of  her  opening  youth. 
In  health's  rich  bloom,  in  virgin  innocence. 
While  her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  heart  o*erflow*d 
With  pure  and  perfect  joy  of  filial  love. 

Many  a  slow  century  since  that  day  hath  fiU'd 
Its  course,  and  countless  multitudes  have  trod 
With  pilgrim  feet  that  consecrated  cave ; 
Yet  not  in  all  those  ages,  amid  all 
The  untold  concourse,  hath  one  breast  been  swoln 
With  such  emotions  as  Pelayo  felt 
That  hour.     O  Gaudiosa,  he  exdaim'd. 
And  thou  couldst  seek  for  shelter  here,  amid 
This  aweful  solitude,  in  mountain  caves ! 
Thou  noble  spirit !    Oh  when  hearts  like  thine 
Grow  on  this  sacred  soil,  would  it  not  be 
In  me,  thy  husband,  double  infamy. 
And  tenfold  guilt,  if  I  despair'd  of  Spain  7 
In  all  her  visitations,  fiivcmriog  Heaven 


Hath  left  her  still  the  imoonqnerahle  mlod ; 
And  thus  being  worthy  of  redcmptloo,  wan 
Is  she  to  be  redeem*d. 

Beholding  her 
Through  tears  he  spake,  and  preic  upoo  her  Ups 
A  kiss  of  deepest  love.     Think  ever  thna, 
She  answer'd,  and  that  fidth  will  give  tiM  povrr 
In  which  it  trusts.    When  to  this  mountain  Md 
These  children,  thy  dear  Images,  I  hsvuglu, 
I  said  within  myself;  where  should  tbry  iy 
But  to  the  bosom  of  their  native  hUls? 
I  brought  them  here  as  to  a  sanctony. 
Where,  for  the  templets  sake,  the  Indwcllliig  God 
Would  guard  his  supplicants.    O  my  dear  Lord, 
Proud  as  I  was  to  know  that  they  were  thtee. 
Was  it  a  sin  if  I  almost  believed. 
That  Spain,  her  destiny  bdng  Unk'd  wtth  theln. 
Must  save  the  precious  chaigc  ? 

So  let  mtfaiDk, 
The  chief  replied,  so  fed  and  teadi  and  act 
Spain  is  our  common  parent :  let  the 
Be  to  the  parent  true,  and  In  her 
And  Heaven,  their  sure  dellvcnmoe  they  wiD  tel 


XTIL 
RODERICK  AND  SITEEIAH. 

O  HOUKST  Mary,  Maid  and  Mother !  thoa 
In  Covadonga,  at  thy  rocky  shrine. 
Hast  witness'd  whatsoe'er  of  human  Wm 
Heart  can  conodve  roost  perfect  1    FaitbfU  krw. 
Long  crost  by  envious  stars,  hath  there  attato'd 
Its  crown.  In  endless  matrimony  given ; 
The  youthful  mother  there  hath  to  the  faad 
Her  first-born  borne,  and  there,  with  deeps 
Of  gratitude  for  that  dear  babe  redeemld 
From  threatening  death,  retnmM  to  pay  her  wem 
But  ne'er  on  nuptial,  nor  baptismal  day. 
Nor  from  their  giatefhl  pilgrimage  discbaTteed, 
Did  happier  group  their  way  down  Dermis  vak 
Reioicing  hdd,  than  this  blest  ftmOy, 
O'er  whom  the  mighty  Spirit  of  the  Land 
Spread  his  protecting  wings.    The  cbildmw  fire 
In  youthhead's  happy  season  tram  all  cares 
That  might  dbturb  the  hour,  yet  capable 
Of  that  intense  and  unaUoy*d  delight 
Which  childhood  feels  when  it  eqjoys  agaiv 
The  dear  parental  presence  long  deprived ; 
Nor  were  the  parents  now  less  Ucas*d  thaa  thrr. 
Even  to  the  height  of  human  happiness ; 
For  Gaudiosa  and  her  Lord  that  boor 
Let  no  misgiving  thoughts  Intrude :  she  fixV 
Her  hopes  on  him,  and  his  were  flx*d  on  H«af«a. 
And  hope  in  that  coursgeous  heart  derived 
Such  rooted  strength  and  confldenca  Msuwd 
In  righteousness,  that  *twas  to  him  Ukr  ftlth . . 
An  everlasting  sunshine  of  the  soul. 
Illumining  and  quickening  all  Its 


But  on  Pionta*s  side  meantime  a  heart 
As  generous,  and  as  fiiU  of  noble  thoughts. 
Lay  stricken  with  the  deadliest  bolts  ofgM 
Upon  a  smooth  grey  staoe  mle  Eodcrick 
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The  wind  abore  him  stlrr'd  the  haiel  boughs. 

And  munnuriiig  at  his  feet  the  river  ran. 

He  sate  with  folded  aims  and  head  declined 

Upon  hb  breast  feeding  on  bitter  thoughts, 

Till  natnre  gave  him  in  the  exhausted  sense 

Of  woe  a  respite  something  like  repose ; 

And  then  the  quiet  sound  of  gentle  winds 

And  waters  wlUi  their  lulling  consonance 

Beguiled  him  of  himself.     Of  all  within 

Oblivious  there  he  sate,  sentient  alone 

Of  outward  nature, . .  of  the  whispering  leaves 

That  soothed  his  ear, . .  the  genial  breath  of  Heaven 

That  fiinn*d  his  cheek, . .  the  stream's  perpetual 

flow. 
That*  with  its  shadows  and  its  glancing  lights. 
Dimples  and  thread-like  motions  infinite. 
For  ever  varying  and  yet  still  the  same, 
Like  time  toward  eternity,  ran  by. 
Besting  his  head  upon  his  roaster's  knees. 
Upon  the  bank  beside  him  Theron  lay. 
What  matters  change  of  state  and  circumstance. 
Or  lapse  of  years,  with  all  their  dread  events, 
To  him  ?    What  matters  it  that  Roderick  wears 
Tbe  crown  no  longer,  nor  the  sceptre  wields  ?  . . 
It  is  the  dear-loved  hand,  whose  friendly  touch 
Had  flattcr'd  him  so  oft ;  it  is  the  voice. 


**  Cm  mil  mordflcadonei 
Sus  passlonet  crucl6can, 
Porque  ellu  de  todo  mueran 
Porque  el  alma  solo  viva. 

Basen  por  huyr  al  ocio 
CesUw,  J  etpuerta*  texldas 
De  lai  hojas  de  las  palmaa 
Que  alU  crecen  tin  medlda. 

Lot  arbole*.  j  Us  plantas 
Porque  i  tu  gusto  los  sirvan 
Para  esto  vergas  oflflreceD, 
De  las  mas  tiemas  que  crian. 

Tambien  de  oorcho  haten  vases 
Caentas,  Cruses,  j  bailHaa, 
Cujo  modo  artiftcloso 
El  oro,  y  la  plata  embUUan 

Este  los  cilido*  texe, 
Aquel  base  didpUnas, 
El  otro  las  calaveras 
En  tosco  palo  etculpidaa 

Udo  I  sombra  del  allso. 
Con  la  etoitura  divina 
MIfticos  senttdos  saca 
De  SOS  IHerales  mtnas. 

Otro  Junto  de  la  foente 
Que  murmura  en  duloe  risa 
Mlra  en  los  Ubros  las  obraa 
De  los  Santos  Eremltas. 

Qual  cerca  del  arrqyuelo 
Que  saltando  cone  aprlsia, 
Discorre  como  4  la  maerte 
Corre  sin  parar  U  vida. 

Qual  con  un  Christe  abra^ado 
Bcsandole  las  heridas, 
Heiido  de  sus  dolores 
A  sua  pies  llora,  y  suspf  ra. 

Qnal  en  las  flores  que  al  campo 
Entre  esmeraldas  matisan. 
Las  grandesas  soberanas 
Del  immenso  autor  medita. 

Qoal  stibida  en  las  pi^arms 
Que  plata,  7  perlaa  dlitilan. 


At  whose  glad  summons  to  the  field  so  oft 
From  slumber  he  had  started,  shaking  olF 
Dreams  of  the  chace,  to  share  the  actual  Joy ; 
The  eye,  whose  recognition  he  was  wont 
To  watch  and  welcome  with  exultant  tongue. 

A  coming  step,  unheard  by  Roderick,  roused 
His  watchfU  ear,  and  turning  he  beheld 
Slverian.     Father,  said  the  good  old  man. 
As  Theron  rose  and  fawn'd  about  his  knees, 
Hast  thou  some  charm,  which  draws  about  thee  thus 
The  hearts  of  all  our  house, . .  even  to  the  beast 
That  hicks  discourse  of  reason,  but  too  oft. 
With  uncorrupted  feeling  and  dumb  fidth, 
Puts  lordly  man  to  shame  7  . .  The  king  replied, 
*Tis  that  mysterious  sense  by  which  mankind 
To  fix  their  friendships  and  their  loves  are  led. 
And  which  with  fiiinter  influence  doth  extend 
To  such  poor  things  as  this.    As  we  put  off 
The  cares  and  passions  of  this  flretfiil  world, 
It  may  be  too  that  we  thus  far  approach 
To  elder  nature,  and  regain  in  part 
The  privilege  through  sin  in  Eden  lost 
The  timid  hare  soon  learns  that  she  may  trust 
The  solitary  penitent,  and  birds 
Will  light  upon  the  hermit's  harmless  oand.  1 


Con  lagrimas  acredenta 
Su  corriente  crlstalina. 

Qual  i  las  Bnras  convoca. 
Las  aves  llama,  y  combida 
A  que  al  criador  de  todo 
Alaben  agradeddas. 

Qual  immoble  todo  el  cuerpo. 
Con  las  acetones  perdJdas, 
Tiene  arrebatada  el  alma 
Alia  donde  amando  anima. 

T  de  aquel  extasl  quando 
Parece  que  resuscita, 
Dise  con  rason  que  muere 
Porque  no  perdio  lo  vfda. 

I^a  fuer^a  de  amor  (  veset 
Suello,  7  reposo  los  quita, 
Y  sallendo  de  su  estancla 
Buscan  del  Cielo  la  vtota. 

Quando  serena  la  noche 
Clara  se  descubre  CTnthla, 
Bordando  de  asul,  y  plata 
El  postrer  mobil  que  plsa ; 

Quando  al  oro  de  su  hermano 
No  puede  Cener  emUdla, 
Que  Uena  del  que  le  praata 
Hase  do  la  noche  dla ; 

Del  baculo  acompallado 
El  amante  Anactaorlta 
Solo  por  las  soledades 
SoUtarios  pesos  gala. 

T  parando  entre  el  sllendo 
Les  Claras  esCrellas  raira 
Que  le  deldtan  por  obra 
De  la  potenda  dlviaa. 

En  altas  botes  alaba 
Sin  tener  quien  se  lo  Implda 
Al  amador  soberano 
Cu7a  grmcia  ioUcita.       ^ 

Contempla  sus  perfedones, 
Sus  grandesas  soleniaa, 
Sus  miserlcordlas  canta, 
Sus  exoelendas  poblka. 
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Thus  Roderick  answerM  in  ezcunive  speech. 
Thinking  to  draw  the  old  man's  mind  from  what 
Might  touch  him  else  too  nearly,  and  himself 
Disposed  to  follow  on  the  lure  he  threw. 
As  one  whom  such  imaginations  led 
Out  of  the  world  of  hix  own  miseries. 
But  to  regardless  ears  his  words  were  -given, 
For  on  the  dog  Siverian  gased  the  wliUe, 
Pursuing  his  own  thoughts.     Thou  hast  not  felt, 
Exclaim'd  the  old  man,  the  earthquake  and  the  storm; 
The  kingdom's  overthrow,  the  wreck  of  Spain, 
The  ruin  of  thy  royal  master's  house, 
Have  reach'd  not  thee  1 . .  Then  turning  to  the  King, 
Wtien  the  destroying  enemy  drew  nigh 
Toledo,  he  continued,  and  we  fled 
Before  their  fury,  even  while  her  grief 
Was  fresh,  my  Mistress  would  not  leave  behind 
This  faithful  creature.    Well  we  knew  she  thought 
Of  Roderick  then,  although  she  named  him  not; 
For  never  since  the  fatal  certainty 
Fell  on  us  aU,  hath  that  unhappy  name, 
*  Save  in  her  prayers,  been  known  to  pass  her  lips 
Before  this  day.     She  names  hlra  now,  and  weeps; 
But  now  her  tears  are  tears  of  thankfulness, 
For  blessed  hath  thy  coming  been  to  her 
And  all  who  loved  the  King. 

His  faltering  voice 
Here  fail'd  him,  and  he  paused :  recovering  soon. 
When  that  poor  Injured  Lady,  he  pursued. 
Did  in  my  presence  to  the  Prince  absolve 
The  unhappy  King. .... 

Absolve  him  1  Roderick  cried. 
And  In  that  strong  emotion  tum'd  his  iace 
Sternly  toward  Siverian,  for  the  sense 
Of  shame  and  self-reproach  drove  from  his  mind 
All  other  thoughts.     The  good  old  man  replied. 
Of  human  judgements  humanly  I  speak. 
Who  knows  not  what  Pelayo's  life  hath  been  ? 


La  noche  atenta  entre  tanto 

CalUado  porque  el  proaiga. 

Cruxen  Im  vexinos  runos, 

Y  blando  el  rlento  retpira. 
Glmon  las  avei  noctumas 

For  haxerle  compania, 

Suenan  las  fuentet,  y  arroyos, 

Retumban  la*  penas  frias. 
Todo  ayuda  al  •olliario 

Mientras  con  el  alma  flxa 

En  sua  queridoa  amorea 

Contemplaodoloa  te  allvia.** 

Sotedadet  de  Buioeo. 
Fuller,  the  Worthy,  hat  a  beautlftil  pattagc  In  hit  Church 
Hiitory  concerning  **  PrimitiTe  Monki  with  their  Piety  and 
Painfulneit."— **  When  the  ftimace  of  peraecution  In  the  in- 
fancy of  Chrlitlanity  was  grown  so  hot.  that  most  dtlea, 
towns,  and  populous  places  were  Tlsited  with  that  epidemical 
disease,  many  pious  men  fled  into  deserts,  there  to  live  with 
more  safety,  and  serve  God  with  less  disturbance.  No  wild 
humour  to  make  themseWes  miserable,  and  to  choose  and 
court  their  own  calamity,  put  them  on  this  project,  much  less 
any  superstitious  opinipn  of  transcendent  sanctity  in  a  solitary 
life,  made  them  willingly  to  leare  their  former  habitations. 
For  whereas  all  men  by  their  birth  are  indebted  to  their 
country,  there  to  stly  and  discharge  ail  civil  relations,  it  had 
been  dishonesty  in  them  Uke  bankrupts  to  ran  away  into  the 
wilderness  to  defraud  their  country,  their  creditor,  except 
some  violent  occasion  (such  as  persecution  was)  forced  them 


Not  happier  in  ail  dear  donaeatie  tio, 
Than  worthy  for  hia  virtue  of  tiie  bite 
Which  Is  that  virtue*s  f mit ;  and  y«t  did  h» 
Absolve,  upon  Flodnda^b  tale,  the  King. 
Siverian,  thus  he  saki,  what  nost  I  brfad. 
And  still  within  my  secret  heart  bdleved. 
Is  now  made  certain.     Soderick  bath  beta 
More  sinn'd  against  than  sinntai^.    And  wib  - 
He  clasp'd  his  hands,  and,  lifting  then  to  B-.- 
Cried,  Would  to  God  tibat  he  wnere  yet  ahu 
For  not  more  gladly  did  I  draw  my  wwacA 
Against  Witiaa  in  our  comnarm 
Than  I  would  fight  beneath  hii 
And  vindicate  his  name  I 

Did  he  tay  this.' 
The  Prince?  Pdayof  in  astooiaiuiwnt 
Roderick  exclaim'd.  • .  He  said  it,  quoth  the  '• 
None  better  knew  his  kinsman's  noble  hesn. 
None  loved  him  better,  none  bewaO'd  hia  s*^ 
And  as  he  felt,  like  me,  for  his  reproach 
A  deeper  grief  than  for  bis  death,  even  le 
He  cherish*d  in  his  heart  tlie  cooaCant  dwec' 
Something  was  yet  untold,  which,  being  kn-^i 
Would  palliate  his  ofienoe,  and  make  the  fail 
Of  one  till  then  so  excellently  good. 
Less  monstroua,  less  revolting  to  belief 
More  to  be  pitied,  more  to  be  iioigl»«i>. 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  &llen  Kin<  fH'  ^>' 
Burn,  and  hbbtood  flow  fost  Down,  guilty  t&  > 
Firmly  he  said  within  his  soul  ;  He  stiD. 
Thou  heart  of  flesh  i  I  thought  tlion  had*  bm - 
And  quell'd  thou  shalt  be  i     Help  me,  O  bj  *«» 
That  I  may  crucify  this  inward  foe ! 
Yea,  thou  hast  help*d  me.  Father !  I  am  sd-as 
O  Saviomr,  In  thy  strength. 

Al  be  bi«atfa'< 
His  inward  supplications,  the  old 


thereunto ;  and  this  was  the  flnt  origiBal  «f 
world,  so  called  from  ^tJMt,  berause  lirteg  ak^x*  *' 
selves. 

"  Here  they  in  the  deserts  hoped  to  find  roei.*  -    • 
yea  beasts  themselves,  more  kind  than  n>eo  1^ 
them.    What  would  bide  and  heat,  co<vcr  asd  k^'  * 
served  them  f»r  clotlies,  not  placiof  <at  tbeb  nr^ 
after  ages)  Miy  hoUness  in  their  habit,   fioMpd  v 
affected  fashion  thereof.  As  for  their  food,  the  fr»>  >>- 
cloth,  the  ground  their  table,  hertts  and  roots  Oitv  ■ 
fruits  and  berries  their  dainties,  hunger  thioT  m.  - 
nails  their  knives,  their  hands  their  cups,  the  xa  > 
wine-cellar ;  but  what  their  bill  ot  Csre  wanted  k 
had  in  grace,  their  life  being  constantly  q»«it  a^"^ 
ing,  rousing,  and  such  Uke  pious  employ m»m».  Ti'^ 
solitariness  itself  into  society ;  and  deavtng  tfccw ' 
der  by  the  divine  art  of  meditation,  <Ud  auhr  of  •-«  " 
or  more,  opposing,   answering,  meA^srtaf  t  ^ 
bosoms,  and  busy  in  theouelvea  with  Twircy  tfkm.*' 
creations.    It  would  do  one  good  even  but  folks 
goodness,  and  at  the  rebound  aad  sacoad  hand  »  » 
upon  their  meditati<ms.  For  if  ever  poverty  was  tp  >  •' 
was  here.    And  I  appeal  to  the  Tiyrdftratff  men  of  tt'> 
whether,  in  the  height  of  these  woeful  warv  th.*^  * 
sometimes  wlsht  (not  out  of  passionate  disteicjuv  't^'  - 
recollection  of  themselves)  some  such  prlvatf  {«s<* 
nnto,  where,  out  of  the  noise  of  this  damovoes  v  - 
might  have  reposed  themselves,  and  served  Ceri  •-  ' 
quiet" 
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Eyed  him  with  frequent  and  unsteady  looks. 

He  had  a  secret  trembling  on  his  lips. 

And  hesitated,  still  irresolute 

In  utterance  to  embody  the  dear  hope : 

Fain  would  he  have  it  strengthened  and  assured 

By  this  concoxdlng  judgement,  yet  he  fear*d 

To  have  it  chill'd  in  cold  accoiL     At  length 

Venturing,  he  brake  with  interrupted  speech 

The  txxMibled  silence.     Father  Maccabee, 

I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  laid  my  heart 

Open  before  thee.     When  Felayo  wish'd 

That  his  poor  kinsman  were  alive  to  rear 

His  banner  once  again,  a  sudden  thought . . 

A  hope . .  a  fancy . .  what  shall  it  be  caird  7 

Possess'd  me,  that  perhaps  the  wish  might  see 

Its  glad  accomplishment, . .  that  Boderick  lived, 

And  might  in  glory  take  the  field  once  more 

For  Spain. ...  I  see  thou  startest  at  the  thought ! 

Yet  spurn  it  not  with  hasty  unbelief,  - 

Ai  though  'twere  utterly  beyond  the  scope 

Of  possible  contingency.     I  think 

That  I  have  calmly  satisfied  myself 

How  this  is  more  than  idle  fmcy,  more 

Than  mere  imaginations  of  a  mind 

!    Which  fh>m  its  wishes  builds  a  baseless  faith. 

;    Hb  hone,  his  royal  robe,  his  homed  helm, 
His  mail  and  sword  were  found  upon  the  field ; 
But  if  King  Boderick  had  in  battle  fallen. 
That  sword,  I  know,  would  only  have  been  found 
Clenched  in  the  hand  which,  living,  knew  so  well 
To  wield  the  dreadfkil  steel !     Not  in  the  throng 
Confounded,  nor  amid  the  torpid  stream, 
Opening  with  ignominious  arms  a  way 
For  flight,  would  be  have  perish'd  I  Where  the  strife 
Was  hottest,  ring*d  about  with  slaughter'd  foes, 
Should  Boderick  have  been  found :  by  this  sure  mark 
Ye  should  have  known  him,  if  nought  else  remain'd, 
That  his  whole  body  had  been  gored  with  wounds, 
And  quillM  with  spears,  as  if  the  Moors  had  felt 
That  in  his  single  life  the  victory  lay, 
More  than  in  all  the  host  1 

Siverlan's  eyes 
Shone  with  a  youthful  ardour  while  he  spake. 
His  gathering  brow  grew  stem,  and  as  he  raised 
His  arm,  a  warrior's  impulse  character'd 
The  impassion'd  gesture.    But  the  King  was  calm 
And  heard  him  with  unchanging  countenance ; 
For  he  had  taken  his  resolve,  and  felt 
Once  more  the  peace  of  God  within  his  soul, 
As  In  that  hour  when  by  his  fiither's  grave 
He  knelt  before  Felayo. 

Soon  the  old  man 
Pursued  in  calmer  tones, . .  Thus  much  I  dare 
Believe,  that  Boderick  fell  not  on  that  day 
When  treason  brought  about  his  overthrow. 
If  yet  he  live,  for  sure  I  think  I  know 
His  noble  mind,  'tis  in  some  wilderness. 
Where,  in  some  savage  den  inhumed,  he  drags 
The  weary  load  of  life,  and  on  his  flesh 
As  on  a  mortal  enemy,  inflicts 
Fierce  vengeance  with  immitigable  hand. 
Oh  that  I  knew  but  where  to  bend  my  way 
In  his  dear  search !  my  voice  perhaps  might  reach 
His  heart,  might  reconcile  him  to  himself, 
Kestore  him  to  his  mother  ere  she  dies, 
His  people  and  his  country :  with  the  sword. 


Them  and  his  own  good  name  should  he  redeem. 
Oh  might  I  but  behold  him  once  again 
Leading  to  battle  these  intrepid  bands. 
Such  as  he  was, . .  yea  rising  from  his  fall 
More  glorious,  more  beloved  I     Soon  I  believe 
Joy  would  accomplish  then  what  grief  hath  &ird 
To  do  with  this  old  heart,  and  I  should  die 
Clasping  his  knees  with  such  intense  delight. 
That  when  I  woke  in  Heaven,  even  Heaven  itself 
Could  have  no  higher  happiness  in  store. 

Thus  fervently  he  spake,  and  copious  tears 
Ban  down  his  cheeks.    Full  oft  the  Boyal  Goth, 
Since  he  came  forth  again  among  mankind. 
Had  trembled  lest  some  curious  eye  should  read 
His  lineaments  too  closely ;  now  he  long*d 
To  fell  upon  the  neck  of  that  old  man. 
And  give  his  full  heart  utterance.     But  the  sense 
Of  duty,  by  the  pride  of  self-controul 
Corroborate,  made  him  steadily  repress 
His  yearning  nature.    Whether  Boderick  live, 
Faying  in  penitence  the  bitter  price 
Of  sin,  he  answered,  or  if  earth  hath  given 
Best  to  his  earthly  part,  is  only  known 
To  him  and  Heaven.    Dead  is  he  to  the  world ; 
And  let  not  these  imaginations  rob 
His  soul  of  thy  continual  prayers,  whose  aid 
Too  surely,  in  whatever  world,  he  needs. 
The  faithfol  love  that  mitigates  his  foult. 
Heavenward  addreet,  may  mitigate  his  doom. 
Living  or  dead,  old  man,  be  sure  his  soul, . . 
It  were  unworthy  else, . .  doth  hold  with  thine 
Entire  communion  !    Doubt  not  he  relies 
Firmly  on  thee,  as  on  a  father's  love, 
Counts  on  thy  offices,  and  Joins  with  thee 
In  sympathy  and  fervent  act  of  faith. 
Though  regions,  or  though  worlds,  should  intervene. 
Lost  as  he  is,  to  Boderick  this  must  be 
Thy  first,  best,  dearest  duty ;  next  must  be 
To  hold  right  onward  in  that  noble  path, 
Which  he  would  counsel,  could  his  voice  be  heard. 
Now  therefore  aid  me,  while  I  call  upon 
The  Leaders  and  the  People,  that  this  day 
We  may  acclaim  Felayo  for  our  King. 


XVIIL 
THE  ACCLAMATION. 

Now,  when  from  Covadonga,  down  the  vale 

Holding  his  way,  the  princely  mountaineer 

Came  with  that  happy  fkmily  in  sight 

Of  Cangas  and  his  native  towers,  far  off 

He  saw  before  the  gate,  in  fair  array. 

The  assembled  land.     Broad  banners  were  display'd. 

And  spears  were  sparkling  to  the  sun,  shields  shone. 

And  helmets  gUtter'd,  and  the  blairing  bora. 

With  frequent  sally  of  impatient  Joy, 

Provoked  the  echoes  round.     Well  he  areeds. 

From  yonder  ensigns  and  augmented  force, 

That  Odoar  and  the  Primate  fn»n  the  west 

Have  brought  their  aid ;  but  wherefore  all  were  thus 

Instructed  as  for  some  great  festival. 

He  found  not,  till  Favila's  quicker  eye 
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Catching  the  rea47  huckler,  the  ^ad  boy 

Leapt  up,  and  dapping  hia  exultant  handa. 

Shouted,  King  1  King  I  my  ikther  shall  be  King 

This  day  I    Pelayo  started  at  the  word. 

And  the  flnt  thought  which  smote  him  brought  a  sigh 

For  Rodericli's  &11 ;  the  second  was  of  hope. 

Deliverance  for  his  country,  for  himself 

Enduring  ikme,  and  glory  for  his  line. 

That  high  prophetic  forethought  gather'd  strength. 

As  looking  to  his  honour'd  mate,  he  read 

Her  soul's  accordant  augury ;  her  eyes 

Brighten'd ;  the  quicken'd  action  of  the  blood 

Tinged  with  a  deeper  hue  her  glowing  cheek. 

And  on  her  lips  there  sate  a  smile  which  spake 

The  honourable  pride  of  perfect  love. 

Rejoicing,  for  her  husband's  sake,  to  share 

The  lot  he  chose,  the  perils  he  defied. 

The  lofty  fortune  which  their  fidth  foresaw. 

Roderick,  in  front  of  all  the  assembled  troops, 
Held  the  bread  buckler,  following  to  the  end 
That  steady  purpose  to  the  which  his  seal 
Had  this  day  wrought  the  Chiefis.     Tall  as  himself. 
Erect  it  stood  beside  him,  and  his  hands 
Hung  resting  on  the  rim.     This  was  an  hour 
That  8weeten*d  life,  repaid  and  recompensed 
All  losses;  and  although  it  could  not  heal 
All  grie6,  yet  bdd  them  for  awhile  to  rest 
The  active  agitating  Joy  that  flU'd 


I        *'  Heu  amor  fa^a  em  Deot  teu  Amdamento 
Em  Deos,  qua  so  eonbeoe  e  so  ettiroa 
A  nobreia  e  o  valor  da  hum  peDumento.*' 

Pemam  Alvares  do  Oritnte. 

*  **  Per  idem  tempiu  divin*  memoriae  Slnderedui  urbis 
Regfae  MetropoUtanut  Bpiicopiu  lanctimonls  rtudlo  claret ; 
aique  longvvoi  et  merito  honorahlle*  Tirot  quof  in  tuprafata 
libi  commltsa  Ecdesia  repetit,  non  ■ecundum  wrlentiun  selo 
sanctitatii  itimuUt,  atque  inttincca  Jam  died  Widste  Prln- 
dpii  eos  tub  ejus  tempore  conTexare  non  oetaat ;  qui  et  pott 
modicum  incursua  Arabum  ezpaTeKeni,  non  ut  pastor,  led 
ut  meroenariui,  Chriiti  oves  contra  decretamaiorum  dewrens, 
Romans  patria  Mse  adTentat."—  Iii4.  PacemiU^  E$palla  Sa- 
grada,  t.  viil.  p.  S98. 

**  E  aMl  como  el  Arf  obiipo  fue  derto  de  la  mala  andan^a 
partio  de  CordoTa ;  j  nunca  ocmo  de  andar  dia  ni  noche  fasta 
que  llego  i  Toledo ;  y  no  embargante  que  el  era  hombre  de 
buena  vlda,  no  se  qulio  mostrar  por  tal  como  deviera  srr,  j 
lufrir  antes  martyrio  por  amor  de  Jesu  Christo  j  etfor^ar  los 
sujros,  porque  se  defendiessen,  j  que  las  gentes  no  desampa> 
rassen  la  tierra ;  ca  su  Intencion  fue  de  ser  confeuor  antes 
que  martyr."— Cor.  dfl  K.  D.  Rodrigo^  p.  2.  C.  48. 

3  **  Je  ne  serots  pas  en  grande  peine,"  says  Pierre  de  Marca, 
**  de  rocbercher  les  noms  des  Evesques  des  Beam,  si  la  saincte 
et  louable  pratique  des  andens  Feres  dlnserer  dans  les  Dip- 
tyches, et  cayers  sacrcs  de  chascune  Bglise,  les  noms  des 
Evesques  orthodoxes,  et  qui  estolent  deced^  dans  la  commu- 
nion de  TBglise  Catfaolique,  east  este  continue  Juaqu'auz 
demlers  siecles.  Et  Je  poorrols  me  setTtr  en  eette  rencontre 
du  moyen  que  TEropereur  Justinian  et  le  dnqulesme  CondJe 
General  employerent,  pour  spavoir  si  Theodore  Evesqua  de 
Mopsuestie  estoit  reconnu  apres  sa  mort  pour  Evesque  de 
I'EgUse  qu'il  avoit  posted^  durant  sa  vie.  Car  Vi*  ordon- 
nerent  I  I'Evesque  et  au  Clergi  de  cette  vllle,  de  revoir  les 
Diptyches  de  leur  Eglise,  et  de  rqiporter  fidellement  ce  qu'lls 
y  trouveroient.  Ce  qu'ayant  execute  diligemment,  lis  flrent 
rapport  qu'apres  avoir  ftieiUet^  quatre  divert  cayert  en 
parehemin,  qui  estolent  leurs  Diptyches,  ils  y  avoieni  trouv^ 
le  nom  de  toos  les  Bvetquet  de  ce  siege;  homnis  qu*en  la 


The  vale,  that  with  ooati«;ioos  i«><hi*»**  wfnd 
Through  all  the  exulting  mwintaliiffen,  that  sr- 
New  ardour  to  all  splrita,  to  aD  brcaets 
Inspired  firesh  impulse  of  excited  hope. 
Moved  every  tongue,  and  strengtlicti'd  ewy  1  - 
That  joy  which  every  man  reflected  saw 
From  every  face  of  all  the  multitude. 
And  heard  in  every  voice,  in  ewry  sound. 
Reached  not  the  King.     Aloof  fWxn  sympit^. 
He  from  the  sotttode  of  Us  own  soul 
Beheld  the  busy  scene.     None  ritared  or  fcarv 
His  deep  and  incommunicable  yrg ; 
None  but  that  heavenly  Esther,  who  akxic 
Beholds  the  struggles  of  the  heart,  alone 
Sees  and  rewards  the  secret  sacrUioe.  > 

Among  the  chiefii  conspicuous.  Urban  s&eod. 
He  whom,  with  well-weigh*d  choleew  in  ts^*^ ' 
To  arduous  office  the  consenting  Chorch 
Had  call'd  when  Sindered*  fcWi-saiitteB  fled; 
Dnfkithflil  shepherd,  who  for  Ilfc 
Solicitous,  forsook  his  flock,  when 
In  peril  and  in  sulTering  they  required 
A  pastor's  care.    Far  off  at  Rome  be  dwdb 
In  ignominious  safety,  while  the  Chorch 
Keeps  in  her  annals  the  desetter'a  name. 
But  lh>m  the  service  which  with  dafly  aeil 
Devout  her  ancient  prelacy  recalla. 
Blots  it,  unworthy  to  partake  her  prayen.  > 


Ni 


place  de  Theodore,  avoit  est<  tofattltiii  le  woes  deCr 
estoit  le  Patriarch*  d'Alexaadrle ;  leqod 
die  d'Epbete,  avoit  cQixlaain§  llicrccie  < 
Theodore  de  Moptaettic.    D*oQ  il 
toot  let  Evesques  depois  roriflnecc  T 
cuno  des  Egllses  ettoient  eoregistret  daas  lea 
appelloit  Diptyches,  cC  que  Too  lee  racitoit  bob  p«- 
leur  lien,  pendant  la  celebration  de  la  Ukvyrv.  ~ 
tctmolgner  la  contlnoatkMi  de  la  coaaaavudB  ai«r  ' 
quet  deccdit,  que  Ton  avoit  eue  avec 
qu'afln  de  procurer  par  let  prlerae  pobli 
du  Sacrifice  non  sanglant,  en  la  eelebratioa  da  qaHU>  - 
recommandis  k  Dieu,  tuivant  rordoniMBCv  des  ic-'*^ 
grand  profit*  soulagement,  et  refiralchi 
ames,  comroe  enseignent  CyriUe  de 
tome,  et  Bpiphane."->  Hittoin  de  Bemrm,  L  iv.  r  $ 
**  Some  time  before  they  made  obtatioo  far  cbe  dv 
usual  in  some  ages  to  recite  tbenaaies  ofaach  ii'  ■'■' 
or  salntt,  or  martyrt,  as  were  particnlariy  t»  htv 
in  this  part  of  the  service.    To  this  mmiuse  tkcv  ut  - 
books,  which  they  called  their  Holy  Boeka.  aal  en. 
their  Dtptyekt^  from  their  being  folded  togtaher,  «k  - 
names  of  such  penoos  were  written,  that  cfae  diar 
rehearie  them  at  oecasion  required  hi  tJac  tiaw  «<r  £:- 
vice.     Cardinal  Bona  and  Schebtrate  make  !^*vr 
these  JHptifdUi  one  wherein  the  nasaca  of  bb^f* 
written,  and  more  particularly  each  tafthepa  s  i^  y- 
vemors  of  that  paitlcoUr  churdi :   a  mumiT  -m^^ 
names  of  the  living  were  written,  who  wcje  miiiint  r 
splcuoot  either  for  any  oOee  and  tfgnity.  or  wamf  br. ' 
and  good  work,  whereby  tb^  had   ikemad  «v 
church ;  in  this  rank  were  th«  parrtarAs  wad  \^» 
great  sees,  and  the  bishop  and  deriy  of  tbas  p- 
church:  together  with  the  emperors  and 
others  most  conspicuous  among  the  people 
book  containing  the  names  of  such  as 
Catholic  communion.  ->Thete  therefore 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  tuck  euituem 
the  communion  of  thechorcb,  aad  paitlj  aa  w^i  S**- 
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Crbsn,  to  that  high  station  thus  being  call'd. 
From  whence  diwrnimating  fear  had  driven 
The  former  primate,  for  the  general  weal 
CVnsttlting  tint,  removed  with  timely  care 
The  relics  and  the  written  worlis  of  Saints, 
Toledo's  choicest  treasure  prised  beyond 

in«iitk»  of  such  gmeral  conndU  «■  bad  ettabUsbed  tbe  cblaf 
articles  of  tba  blth :  and  to  erase  tbo  names  eitber  of  men  or 
couDcils  out  of  these  Diptifekit  was  tbe  same  tbing  as  to  de. 
dare  tbaC  tbej  were  beterodox,  and  lucb  as  tbey  tbought 
anwortby  to  bold  communioo  witb«  as  criminals,  or  lome  way 
deviating  fki>m  tbe  faltb.  Upon  this  account  St.  Cyprian  or- 
dered cbe  name  of  Gemlnlus  Victor  to  be  left  out  among 
tboce  that  were  commemorated  at  tbe  boly  table,  because  be 
bad  taroken  tbe  rules  of  tbe  church.  And  Evsgrius  obserres 
of  Theodorus  bishop  of  Mopsuestia.  that  his  name  was  struck 
out  of  tbe  Holy  Books,  that  Is,  tbe  Diptyeha,  upon  tbe  ac 
count  of  his  heretical  opinions,  after  death.  And  St.  Austin, 
speafcinff  of  CsBciUan,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  whom  the  Donap 
tisu  fislsdy  accused  of  being  ordained  by  Traditorea^  or  men 
who  had  deUvered  up  the  Bible  to  be  burned  la  the  times  of 
periecutioo,  tells  them  that  If  they  could  make  good  any 
real  charge  against  him,  they  would  no  longer  name  blm 
among  tbe  reU  of  the  bUhops,  whom  they  bellered  to  be 
Caithlbl  and  innocent,  at  tbe  altar.*'— A^Aam,  b.  xv.  cb.  8. 
•ecu  17. 

>  **  Among  those,*'  says  Hordes,  **  who  then  passed  from 
Toledo  to  Asturlas.  was  tbe  arcbUsbop  of  Toledo,  named 
Urban.— He,  with  a  boly  foresight,  collected  the  sacred  relics 
which  be  could,  and  tbe  most  preckms  books  of  his  own 
church  and  of  others,  determining  to  carry  them  all  to  tbe 
Asturlas,  In  order  that  tbe  boly  relics  might  not  be  pro. 
£«ned  or  treated  with  little  reference  by  tbe  InOdels.  and  that 
tbe  book*  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
odiccs,  and  the  works  .of  our  boly  doctors,  might  not  be  lost. 
And  although  many  relics  are  mentioned  which  the  arch- 
bUbop  then  carried  from  Toledo,  espedal  mention  Is  made 
of  a  holy  ark  fbll  of  many  and  most  remarkable  relics,  which 
tbrouffb  divers  chances  and  dangers  bad  been  brought  from 
Jerusalem  to  Toledo,  and  of  which  all*  that  is  fitting  shall 
l»e  related  hi  lU  place.  If  It  please  God  that  this  history  should 
proceed.  It  Is  also  expressly  said,  that  the  cope  which  Our 
Lady  gare  to  St.  Ildefooso,  was  then  carried  to  tbe  Asturlas 
with  the  other  relics ;  and  being  so  capital  a  reiic,  it  was  a 
worthy  thing  to  write  of  it  thus  particularly.  Of  tbe  sacred 
books  which  were  saved  at  that  time,  there  are  speciHed  tbe 
Holy  Scrtptures.  tbe  Councils,  tbe  works  of  St.  Isidore,  and 
St.  Ildefonso.  and  of  9t.  Julian  the  archbishop  of  Toledo. 
And  as  there  Is  at  this  day  In  the  church  of  Oviedo  that  holy 
ark,  together  with  many  others  of  the  relics  which  were  then 
removed,  so  do  1  verily  believe  that  there  are  in  tbe  lllMary 
of  that  church  three  or  four  books  of  those  which  were  then 
brooght  tnok  Toledo.  I  am  led  to  this  belief  by  seeing  that 
tbey  are  written  In  a  form  of  Gothic  letters,  which  being 
compared  with  writings  six  hundred  years  old,  are  without 
doabt  much  older,  and  of  characters  so  different,  that  tbey 
may  well  be  attributed  to  tbe  times  of  tbe  Goths.  Que  Is  the 
volume  of  the  Councils,  another  is  a  StuUoral,  another  con- 
tains tbe  books  of  St.  bidore  De  Naturit  JUrum,  with  other 
works  of  ether  aatbors.  And  there  are  also  some  leaves  of 
a  Bible.—  To  put  these  sacred  rdics  in  greater  secorlty,  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  the  Moors,  tbey  hid  them  in  a  cave,  and 
Id  a  sort  of  deep  pit  therein,  two  leagues  tnm  the  dty  of 
OHedo^  (which  was  not  at  that  time  built,)  in  a  mountain, 
which  was  for  this  reason  called  Montesacro.  It  is  now  by 
a  sHght  corruption  called  Moosagro ;  and  tbe  people  of  that 
country  hold  tbe  cave  In  great  veneration,  and  a  great 
r<mier7,  or  |rflgrlmage.  Is  made  on  St.  Magdalen's  day.*'  — 
Mvratea,  1.  xU.  c  71. 

Tbe  pl^  where  the  relics  were  deposited  Is  curiously 
described  In  the  Bomantic  Chronicle.    **  He  found  that  in 


All  wealth,  their  living  and  thdr  dead  remains ; 
These  to  the  mountain  fiatnessea  he  bore 
Of  unsubdued  Cantabria,  there  deposed, 
One  day  to  be  the  boast  of  yet  unbuilt 
Oviedo,  and  the  dear  idolatry 
Of  multitudes  unborn.  >    To  things  of  state 

this  land  of  Asturlas  there  was  a  sierra,  fUll  great,  and  high, 
the  which  had  only  two  entrances,  after  this  manner.  On  tbe 
one  entrance  there  was  a  great  river,  which  was  to  be  passed 
seven  times,  and  In  none  of  those  seven  places  was  It  fordable 
at  any  time,  except  In  tbe  month  of  July.  And  after  tbe  river 
bad  been  crost  seven  times,  there  was  an  ascent  of  a  long 
league  up  a  high  mountain,  which  is  full  of  many  great  trees 
and  great  thickets,  wheretai  are  many  wild  beast*,  such  as 
bears  and  boars  and  wolves,  and  there  Is  a  pass  there  between 
two  rocks,  which  ten  men  might  defend  against  the  whole 
world,  and  this  Is  tbe  one  entrance.  The  other  is,  that  you 
must  ascend  this  great  mountain,  by  a  path  of  two  ftill  leagues 
In  length,  on  tbe  one  side  having  always  the  river,  and  tbe 
way  lo  narrow,  that  one  man  most  go  before  another,  and 
one  man  can  defend  the  path  in  such  manner,  that  no  arballst, 
nor  engine  of  other  kind,  nor  any  other  thing,  can  hurt  him, 
not  if  the  whole  world  were  to  come  against  him.  And  If 
any  one  were  to  stumble  upon  this  path,  he  would  f<ill  more 
than  two  thousand  fiuhoms,  down  over  rocks  into  the  river, 
which  lies  at  such  a  depth  that  the  water  appears  blacker 
than  pitch.  And  upon  that  mountain  there  Is  a  good  spring, 
and  a  plain  where  there  are  good  meadows,  and  room  enou^ 
to  raise  grain  fbr  eight  or  ten  persons  for  a  year ;  and  the 
snow  Is  always  there  for  company,  enduring  from  one  year 
to  another.  And  upon  that  mountain  the  archbishop  made 
two  churches,  one  to  the  honour  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
the  other  to  tbe  honour  of  St.  Michael,  and  there  he  placed 
all  these  relics,  where  he  had  no  fear  tliat  any  should  take 
them ;  and  for  the  honour  of  these  relics,  the  archbishop 
consecrated  tbe  whole  mountain,  and  appointed  good  guard 
over  tbe  sacied  relics,  and  left  there  three  men  of  good  life, 
who  were  willing  to  remain  there,  serving  God,  and  doing 
penance  for  their  sins."— P.  S.  c.  48. 

or  the  Camra  Sauia,  Morales  has  given  a  curious  account 
in  his  Journal ;  the  substance,  with  other  remarkable  circum- 
stances, be  aflarwards  thus  inserted  in  bis  great  history :  — 

**  The  other  church  (or  chapel)  which  King  Alooso  el 
C9mU>  ordered  to  be  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Iglesia 
Mayor  (or  cathedral),  was  with  the  advocation  of  the  Glo- 
rious Archangel  St.  Michael.  And  in  order  that  be  might 
elevate  it,  he  placed  under  It  another  church  of  the  Virgin 
and  Martyr  St.  Leocadia,  somewhat  low,  and  vaulted  with  a 
strong  arch,  to  support  the  great  weight  which  was  to  be  laid 
upon  It.  Tbe  king's  motive  for  thus  elevatiog  this  church  of 
St.  Michael,  I  believe  certainly  to  have  been  because  of  tlie 
great  humidity  of  that  land.  He  had  determined  to  place  in 
this  church  the  famous  relics  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak,  and  the  humidity  of  the  region  is  so  great,  that  even  in 
summer  the  (iunlture  of  the  bouses  oo  high  ground  is  covered 
with  mould.  This  religious  prince  therefore  elevated  the 
church  with  becoming  foresight  for  reverence  and  better 
preservation  of  the  precious  treasure  which  was  therein  to 
be  deposited.  For  this  reason  they  call  it  Camara  (ttie 
chamber),  and  for  the  many  and  great  rella  which  it  con- 
tains, 11  has  most  deservedly  the  appellation  of  Holy.  You 
ascend  to  it  by  a  flight  of  twenty-two  steps,  which  begin  In 
the  cross  of  the  Iglesia  Mayor  (or  cathedral),  and  lead  to  a 
vaulted  apartment  twenty  fieet  square,  where  there  Is  an  altar 
upon  which  mass  Is  said ;  fbr  within  there  Is  no  altar,  neither 
Is  mass  said  there  by  reason  of  tbe  reverence  shewn  to  so 
great  a  sanctuary ;  and  it  may  be  seen  that  K.  D.  Aionso  in- 
tended In  his  plan  that  there  should  be  no  altar  within.  In 
this  apartment  or  outer  chapel  Is  a  great  ardied  door,  with  a 
very  strong  fastening ;  It  ifsds  to  another  smaller  square 
chamber,  vaulted  also,  with  a  square  door,  which  also  Is  fast- 
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I'hen  giving  thought  mature,  he  held  advice 
With  Odoar,  whom  of  oounael  competent 


ened  with  another  ttnmg  fMtening,  «nd  thaM  are  the  fatteo> 
ingt  and  keyi  which  the  BUbop  Sampyro  admire*  for  their 
strength  and  lecurity. 

"  The  iquare  door  i«  the  door  of  the  Holj  Chamber,  which 
ii  in  the  form  of  a  complete  church,  and  jou  descend  to  it  by 
twelve  steps.  The  body  of  this  church  is  twanty-fbur  feet  in 
length,  and  sixteen  in  width.  Itf  arched  roof  is  of  the  same 
dimensions.  The  roof  is  most  richly  wrought,  and  supported 
upon  six  columns  of  divers  kinda  of  marble,  all  precious  and 
right  beautiful,  upon  which  the  twelve  apostles  are  sculp- 
tured, two  and  two.  The  ground  it  laid  with  Mosaic  work, 
with  variety  of  columns,  representing  jasper  ware.  The 
Bishop  Sampyro  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  church,  which  has  only  one  small  window  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  chapel ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  which  we 
call  the  body  of  the  church,  there  are  commonly  three  silver 
lamps  burning,  the  one  in  the  middle  larger  than  the  other 
two,  and  many  other  lights  are  kindled  when  the  relic*  are 
shewn.  These  are  kept  within  a  grating,  which  divides  the 
chapel  from  the  church.  The  chapel  has  two  rich  marbles 
at  the  entrance ;  it  is  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  it*  width 
*omewhat  less  ;  the  floor  and  the  roof  are  after  the  same 
fashion  as  those  of  the  church,  but  it  is  one  cUado  lower, 
which  in  those  times  seems  to  have  been  customary  in  Astu- 
rias  and  hi  GalUcia,  the  Capillas  Mayore*,  or  principal  chapels 
being  much  lower  than  tlie  body  of  the  church.  The  roof  of 
the  chapel  is  plain,  and  has  painted  in  the  middle  our  Saviour 
in  the  midst  of  the  four  evangelists ;  and  this' performance  is 
so  ancient,  that  it  i*  manifestly  of  the  age  of  the  founder.  At 
this  iron  grating  strangers  are  usually  detained ;  there  is  a 
lower  one  within  of  wood,  to  which  persons  are  admitted  who 
deserve  this  privilege  for  their  dignity  s  and  few  there  be 
who  enter  farther.  This  church  the  king  built  to  remove  to 
it,  as  accordingly  be  forthwith  removed,  the  Holy  Ark,  the 
holy  bodies,  and  the  other  great  relics,  which,-  at  the  de- 
struction of  Spain,  were  hidden  in  the  cave  and  well  of  Mmi- 
sagro,  and  for  this  cause  he  bad  it  built  with  so  much  car^ 
and  so  richly,  and  with  such  security.  — — 

"  I  have  described  the  Camara  Santa  thu*  particularly,  that 
what  I  may  say  of  the  most  precious  reHc*  which  it  contains 
may  be  the  better  enjoyed.  I  will  particularise  the  most 
principal  of  them,  beginning  with  the  Aoly  Ark,  which  with 
great  reason  ha*  deserved  this  name.  It  Is  in  the  midst  of 
the  chapel,  close  to  the  wooden  grate,  so  that  you  can  only 
go  round  it  oo  three  sides,  and  it  is  plaoed  upon  a  stone 
pedestal,  wrought  with  mouldings  of  a  palm  in  height.  It  is 
a  vara  and  a  half  (about  Ave  feet)  In  length ;  little  les*  than 
a  Tara  wide,  and  about  as  deep,  that  part  which  is  of  silver, 
not  including  the  height  which  the  pedestal  gives  It.  The 
cover  is  flat,  and  it  I*  covered  in  all  parts  with  silver  plates 
of  some  thickne**,  and  gilt  on  some  places.  In  the  flront,  or 
tliat  side  which  fl-onu  the  body  of  the  church,  it  has  the 
twelve  apostles  in  more  than  half  relief,  and  on  the  sides 
there  are  histories  of  Our  Lady  in  the  same  silver  work.  On 
the  flat  part  of  the  cover  there  Is  a  large  cruciflx  engraved 
with  many  otbw  Image*  round  about  it.  The  sides  are  ela- 
borately wrought  with  foliage,  and  the  whole  displi^s  great 
antiquity.  The  cover  ha*  round  about  it  four  line*  in  the 
•liver,  which,  however,  are  imperfect,  the  ailver  being  want- 
ing In  some  placet.  What  they  contain  is  this,  as  I  lutve 
eofiied  U  fsAthfuIly,  with  iu  bad  Latin  and  other  fault* :  — 

"  Omni*  cooventus  populi  Deo  dignus  catholld  oognoscat, 
quorum  inclyta*  vnnerafeur  reliquta*.  Intra  pretloaissima  pr»> 
sentis  arcfasilakera.  Hoc  est  de  Ugno  plurimum,  sive  de  cruoe 
Domini.  De  vestlmentls  iUIus.  quod  per  sortem  divlsum  e*t. 
De  pane  delectabili  unde  in  cena  uius  e*t.  De  sindone  Do- 
rafanieo  eiua  adque  sudxrlo  et  cruore  sanctissimo.  De  terra 
sancta  quam  piU  calcavlt  tunc  vestiglis.  De  vestlmenti* 
malriaelus  Vlrgiak  Maria.  De  Ucteqooque  ^us,  quodmul. 


d. 


pocuti 


esPa*- 


And  ilnn  of  heart  he  knew.  What  then 
Time  and  the  coune  of  over-ruled  ercnits 


turn  e*t  mirabile.  Hi*  parltcr  oovtiuncta  aant  i 

tonim  maxima  preatante*  reliqoise,  qooraa* 

hcc  nomina  subscripsimu*.    Hoc  eat  da  Sfancfo  Pecra.  «p 

Sancto  Thoma,  Sancti  Barudom^  De  nasihiis 

de  omnibus  ApostoUs,  et  da  aUI*  quam  pUtrimia 

rum  nomina  *ola  Del  sclentaa  ailhglL   Hi*  > 

Rex  Adefonsu*  humiU  devotiooe  perdJtn*  C*ctt  hoe 

culum,  laactorum  pignoribua  tnsignitttm,  i 

exteritt*  adomatum  non  vllibtts  operttm* :  ps^  quoa  pas  vfta 

vltam  mereotur  oonsortSum  Utonns  la  eoli 

jttbari  precibu*.    Hacquidemoahitiet  r«. 

piece  of  the  eilver  is  gone.  ]  ~  Kovit 

sine  dubio.  ——[Here  there  i*  another  { 

et  indu*tria  derioorum  et  prssulum,  qpA 

nlmus  cum  dicto  Adefonso  Priocipe.  et  • 

sima  Urraca  nomina  dicta:   quibus 

concedit  indulgentlam  et  suorum 

hoc  sanctorum  pignora  Apostolorum  et  Saaeti  Jt 

toris,  CosmK  et  Damianl,  Bulalhe  Virgfaik, 

German!,  Baudili,  PanUleonis,  Cypriani  et  JoaClam, 

ani,  Facundl  et  Priraltivi,  Chrlstophori.  Cacul^  FcUa 

Sulpfcil." 

'*  This  Inscription,  with  Itt  bad  Latin  asd  other  iMKtt 
and  by  reason  of  the  parts  that  are  loot,  cio  ill  b»  CRaaabsa* 
Nevertheless  I  shall  render  it,  in  order  that  it  wiaj  he  au«}rd 
by  all.  It  say*  thus :  Know  all  the  coBgragatioo  of  Catth.' « 
people,  worthy  of  God,  whose  the  faatious  relkn 
they  renerate  wlttiin  the  moat  pr«cioa*  stdaa  of  thia  i 
then  that  herein!*  great  part  of  the  wood  or  cross  of  o«r  Lonl 
Of  his  garment  for  which  thaj  cast  loU.  Of  the  bioaaed  ton-ad 
whereof  he  ate  at  the  aupper.  Of  hi*  Unan.  of  the  My  hx^.- 
kerchlef  (the  Sndario),  and  of  hi*  mo*t  holy  Uood.  Of  u»> 
holy  groond  which  he  than  trod  with  hi*  bolj  iaot.  Of  t^ 
garment*of  hi*  mother  the  Virgin  Mary,  aad  also  of  her  k.  A. 
which  is  a  great  wonder.  With  tbaaa  alao  i 
capital  relics  of  saint*,  whose  name*  we  j 
wacao.  Saint  Peter,  St.  Tbona*,  St. 
of  the  prophet*,  and  of  all  the  Apoetle*,  mad  of 
saint*  whose  name*  are  known  ooly  to  the 
The  noble  King  Don  Akxuo,  being  bill  of 
for  all  theae  holy  relic*,  made  this  rcpoaitory, 
ennobled  with  pledges  of  the  aalnta,  aad  oo 
covered  with  silver,  and  gilded  with  bo  Utklo 
the  which  may  be  deserve  after  this  UCb  the 
Saint*  in  heaven,  being  aided  by  their 
holy  relic*  were  placed  here  by  tb«  car*  and  kry 
many  clergy  and  prelate*,  who  ware 
said  King  D.  Alonso,  and  with  hi*  chc 
Urraoa.  To  whom  may  the  Redeemer  of  all 
and  pardon  of  their  sins,  for  the  revereaca  an 
which  they  made  for  the  said  relics  of  the  Apoatloa.  s»d  Ir 
tho*e  of  the  saint*,  St.  Ju*tu*  aad  Fa*tnr.  St. 
St.  Damian,  St.  Eulalia  the  Virgin,  and  of  tha 
mo*,  Germaaus,  fiaudilos,  Paataleoo,  Cyprianos  aad  Ji 
Sebaatlan,  Facundu*  and  Prlmltlvu*,  Christopher, 
Felix  and  Snlpidu* 

•*  The  lum  of  the  manner  In  whkfa  thia  VMf  Ark  ci^ 
into  Spain  is  this,  oooform^y  to  what  Is  wrloaa  ty  «C  «.s 
grave  authors.  When  Coaroa*  the  King  of  Pcr«i^  lo  ih» 
time  of  the  Emperor  Heradio*,  cane  upon  cho  Holy  Lmti 
and  took  the  ciQrof  Jeniaalem.  the  Uahop  of  ihaa  cky.  «  • 
wa*  called  Philip,  and  his  dergy,  vlUi  phwus  <br*thiio<*h> 
*ecreted  the  Holy  Ark.  which  from  the  tlasa  of  cha  A^«rl,« 
had  been  kept  there,  and  It*  store*  augmcotod  wwh  or*  **  - 
lies,  which  were  deposited  therein.  Altar  the  victv)  tf  \  *- 
roe*,  the  Bishop  Philip,  with  many  of  hia  Clcrgy»  p  ■■  iil  :fe. 
Africa,  carrying  with  Uiem  the  Holy  Ark  ;  uii  tlwrt  ."•.  "^ 
mahted  some  years,  till  the  Saracens  cntarnl  uito  tlut  p- 
vince  also,  and  then   Fulgentiua    the  Bishop  of 
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To  earlier  act  had  rlpen*d,  than  tlieir  hope 
Had  ever  In  Its  gladdest  dream  proposed ; 


witb  providence  Hke  that  which  had  made  Philip  bring  it  to 
Africa,  removed  It  into  Spain.  Thus  it  came  to  the  Holy 
("fcurdi  of  Toledo,  and  was  from  thence  removed  to  Aiturtas, 
and  bidden  fai  the  care  of  Monsagro ;  finally,  King  D.  Alonso 
«• !  Ca«to  removed  it  to  the  Camera  Santa ;  and  afterwardi 
K .  D.  Akmm  the  Great  enriched  It.  Thus  our  hUtorles  write, 
and  the  same  is  read  In  the  lessons  on  the  festive  which  the 
rhurrh  of  Orledo  celebrates  of  the  coming  thereof  this  Holy 
Ark.  vrlth  a  sermon  proper  for  the  day,  and  much  solemnity, 
th«  terrfce  behig  uii  on  the  I3th  of  March  after  vespers, 
above  In  the  church  of  the  Camera  SanU.  This  is  a  most 
weighty  testimony  which  the  Holy  Aril  possesses  of  Its  own 
ROthentlcUy,  end  of  the  genolneness  of  the  most  great  trearare 
«hlch  it  contains.  —  These  also  are  strong  testimonies,  that 
K.  D.  Alonso  the  Great  should  not  only  have  made  the  Aril 
»o  rich,  but  that  this  king  should  also  have  fortified  the  dty 
fit  OTledo,sarrottndh)g  It  with  walls,  and  making  for  it  a  cas- 
tle, and  building  also  the  castle  of  Gauion  upon  the  shore, 
for  the  defence  and  security  of  this  holy  treasure,  and  for 
another  end,  as  he  left  written  upon  the  stone  of  which  we 
haTe  elsewhere  spoken.  Another  testimony  of  great  autho> 
rlry.  Ls  the  great  reverence  which  has  been  shewn  to  this  Holy 
Ark.  from  the  time  whfch  is  spoken  of  by  Alonso  the  Great 
to  the  inscription,  to  these  our  days.  This  is  so  great  that  no 
one  has  dared  to  open  it,  melancholy  examples  being  related 
of  some  daring  attempts  which  hare  been  made.  That  which 
ocmrrKl  In  our  days  is  not  mournful,  but  rather  of  mudi  de- 
votion and  holy  Joy.  Hie  most  illustrious  Seflor  D.  Cbrlt- 
toral  de  Rojas  y  Sandoval,  who  is  now  the  most  worthy 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Ovledo,  deter- 
mined to  open  the  Holy  Ark.  For  this,  as  the  singular 
devotion  and  most  holy  seal  for  the  glory  of  God  which  he 
has  in  all  things  admonished  him,  he  made  such  pious  pre- 
parations u  tile  £une  of  so  celestial  a  treasure  shewed  to  be 
necessary.  He  proclaimed  solemnly  a  fast  of  forty  days  In 
his  church  and  through  all  his  diocese,  commanding  that 
prayers  should  be  made  to  our  Lord,  beseeching  him  that  he 
would  be  pleased  with  what  was  Intended,  his  Most-IUustri- 
ousncss  giving  the  example,  which  is  very  common  and  very 
edifying  In  his  church,  in  himself,  and  in  the  ministers  there- 
of. Three  days  before  the  Sunday  on  which  the  Ark  was  to 
be  opened,  he  ordered  all  persons  to  fast,  and  to  make  greater 
pra>ers  with  processions.  When  the  day  arrived,  he  said 
pimrifical  mass,  and  preached,  Inftisingwlth  his  holy  exhort- 
adoDS  much  of  his  own  devout  desires  Into  the  hearts  of  the 
hearen.  The  mass  being  finished,  clad  as  he  was,  he  ascended 
to  the  Camara  Santa,  with  much  outward  solemnity, and  with 
much  fervoar  of  devotion  internally  in  his  heart ;  and  having 
there  again  renewed  his  humble  prayers  to  our  Lord,  and 
quickened  the  ardour  of  that  sacred  desire  which  had  ln> 
duenccd  hhn  ;  on  his  knees  as  he  was  before  the  Holy  Ark, 
he  took  the  key  to  open  it.  At  the  moment  when  he  stretched 
out  bis  hand  to  put  the  key  in  the  lock,  suddenly  he  felt  such 
horror  and  dismay,  and  found  himself  so  bereft  of  all  power 
( fan  impouiMitado^Xo  mott  It  In  any  way,  that  It  was  Impos- 
sible  for  him  to  proceed,  or  do  any  thing  but  remain  In  that 
holy  consternation,  without  having  strength  or  ability  for 
more.  And  as  if  be  had  come  there  to  oppose  and  prevent 
that  which  purposely,  and  with  so  much  desire  and  prepara- 
tion, he  had  intended  to  do,  he  desisted  from  his  intent,  and 
frave  it  ap,  his  whole  holy  desire  being  turned  Into  a  chill  of 
humble  shrinking  and  fear.  Among  other  things  which  his 
mo«t  Illustrious  Lordship  relates  of  what  he  then  felt,  he 
•ays.  thai  his  hair  stood  up  In  such  a  manner  and  with  such 
force,  that  It  seemed  to  him,  as  if  it  lifted  the  mitre  a  consi- 
derable way  from  his  head.  Now,  we  all  know  that  this 
fanious  prelate  has  vigour  and  persevering  courage  for  all  the 
great  things  v  hich  he  undertaltes  In  the  service  of  our  Lord; 
but  in  this  manner  the  Holy  Ark  remained  unopened  then. 


I 


And  here  by  agents  unforeseen,  and  means 
Beyond  the  scope  of  foresight  brooght  aboat» 


and  thus  I  believe  It  will  always  remain,  fastened  more 
surely  with  veneration  and  reverence,  and  with  respect  of 
these  examples,  than  with  the  strong  bolt  of  its  lock. 

**  In  the  Inscription  of  this  Holy  Ark,  mention  is  made  of 
the  relics  of  St.  Baudilus,  and  by  reason  that  he  is  a  Saint 
very  little  known,  It  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  him. 
This  Saint  Is  much  reverenced  in  Salamanca  and  In  Zamora, 
and  In  both  cities  he  has  a  parochial  church,  and  in  Zamora 
they  have  a  good  part  of  his  rellca.  They  have  so  much 
corrupted  the  name,  calling  hhn  St.  Boal,  that  the  Saint  is 
now  scarcely  known  by  his  own. 

'*  They  of  the  church  say,  that  the  cope  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
whldi  Our  Lady  gave  hhn,  Is  tas  the  Ark.  This  may  well  be 
believed,  since  our  good  authors  particularly  relate  that  it 
was  carried  to  Ovledo  with  the  Holy  Ark,  and  with  the  other 
relics,  and  It  does  not  now  appear  among  them,  and  there  is 
much  more  reason  to  think  that  it  has  been  very  carefidly  put 
away,  than  that  It  has  been  lost.  Also  they  say,  that  when 
the  celestial  cope  was  put  Into  the  JixAj  Ark,  they  took  out  of 
it  the  piece  of  the  holy  Sudario,  In  which  the  head  of  our 
Redeemer  was  wrapped  up  for  his  Interment,  as  Is  said  hi  the 
Inscription  of  the  Ark.  This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  relics 
In  all  Christendom,  and  therefore  It  is  moat  richly  adorned, 
and  reverently  preserved,  being  shown  only  three  times  In  the 
year  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  The  box  In  which  It  is  kept 
Is  wrought  without  of  gold  and  asure,  with  beantiful  mould- 
Ings  and  pictures,  and  other  ornaments  of  much  authority. 
Within  this  there  Is  a  square  piece  of  wood,  covered  entirely 
with  black  velvet,  with  sliver  handles,  and  other  decorations 
of  silver  round  about ;  in  the  hollow  of  this  square,  the  holy 
Sudario  Is  stretched  and  fastened  upon  the  velvet ;  it  is  a  thin 
linen  cloth,  three  quarters  long  and  half  a  vara  wide,  and  in 
many  places  ftill  of  the  divine  Mood  from  the  head  of  our 
Redeemer,  in  divers  forms  and  stains  of  various  sites; 
wherdn  some  persons  observe  marks  of  the  divine  counte* 
nance  and  other  particularities.  1  did  not  perceive  this ;  but 
the  feeling  which  came  upon  me  when  1  looked  at  It  is  sulB- 
cient  to  make  me  believe  any  thing  of  it ;  and  if  a  wretch  like 
me  was  thus  aflbcted,  what  most  It  be  with  those  who  deserve 
of  our  Lord  greater  regalements  on  such  an  occasion  ?  It  Is 
exhibited  to  the  people  three  times  In  the  year ;  on  Good 
Friday,  and  on  the  two  festivals  of  the  Cross  in  May  and  in 
September,  and  there  is  then  a  great  concourse  from  all  the 
country,  and  from  distant  parts.  Ilils  part  of  the  cross  of  the 
church  where  the  Camara  Santa  Is,  is  richly  hung,  and  in  the 
first  apartment  of  the  Camera,  a  corridor  Is  erected  for  this 
exhibition,  which  Is  closed  that  day  with  curtains  of  black 
velvet,  and  a  canopy  that  extends  over  the  varandas.  The 
Bishop  In  his  pontlflcsls,  with  his  assistants  and  other  grave 
persons,  places  himseir  behind  the  curtains  with  the  Holy 
Sudario,  holding  It  by  the  silver  handles,  covered  with  a  veil. 
The  curtains  are  undrawn,  and  the  quiristert  below  Imme- 
diately b^n  the  MUerere.  The  Bishop  lifts  the  veil,  and  at 
the  sight  of  the  Holy  Sudario,  another  music  begins  of  the 
voices  of  the  people,  deeply  alfected  with  devotion,  which 
verily  penetrates  all  hearts .  The  Bishop  stands  some  time, 
turning  the  Sacred  Relic  to  all  sides,  and  afterwards  the  veil 
being  replaced,  and  the  curtains  redrawn,  he  replaces  the 
Holy  Sudario  In  Its  box.  With  all  these  solemnities,  the  very 
Illustrious  and  most  Reverend  Seflor,  M.  D.  Gonsalo  de 
Solareano,  Bishop  of  Ovledo,  exhibited  this  Holy  Relic  on 
the  day  of  Santiago,  In  the  year  of  our  Redeemer  IliTS,  in 
order  that  I  might  bear  a  more  complete  relation  of  the  whole 
to  the  King  our  Lord,  I  having  at  that  time  undertaken  this 
sacred  Journey  by  his  command. 

**  Another  diest,  with  a  covering  of  crimson  and  brocade, 
contains  a  good  quantity  of  bones,  and  some  pieces  of  a  head  ; 
which,  although  they  are  very  damp,  have  a  most  sweet 
odour,  and  this  all  we  who  were  present  perceived,  when  they 
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This  day  they  saw  their  dearest  heart's  dealre 
Accorded  them :  AU-ahle  Providence 
Thus  having  ordered  all,  that  Spain  this  hour 
With  happiest  omens,  and  on  surest  base. 
Should  fh>m  its  ruins  rear  again  her  throne. 

For  acclamation  and  for  sacring  now 
One  form  must  serve,  more  solemn  for  the  breach 
Of  old  observances,  whose  absence  here 
Deepller  impressed  the  heart,  than  all  display 


were  ahetrn  me,  and  we  spoke  of  It  u  of  a  notable  and  inar« 
rellous  thing.  The  account  wbkh  they  of  the  church  give  of 
thU  holy  body  In,  that  It  It  that  of  St  Serrano,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  more  of  It.  I,  considering  the  great  dampnets 
of  the  ucred  bones,  believe  certainly  that  it  wm  brought  up 
to  the  Canara  Santa  from  the  church  of  Leocadia,  which,  as 
it  has  been  seen,  Is  underneath  It.  And  there.  In  the  altar, 
the  great  stone-chest  is  empty,  in  which  King  Alonio  el  Casto 
enclosed  many  relics,  as  the  Bishop  Sampyro  writes.  For 
mytelf  I  have  always  held  for  certain,  that  the  body  of  St. 
Leocadia  Is  that  which  Is  In  this  rich  chest.  And  In  this 
opinion  I  am  the  more  conBrmed  since  the  year  1680,  when 
such  exquisite  diligence  has  been  used  by  our  ^Muilards  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  GIsleno,  near  Moni  de  Henao  in 
Flanders,  to  verify  whether  the  body  of  St.  Leocadia,  which 
they  have  there,  Is  that  of  our  Saint.  The  result  has  been, 
that  It  was  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  the  same ;  since 
an  authentic  writing  was  found  of  the  person  who  carried  It 
thither  by  favour  of  one  of  our  earliest  kings,  and  be  carried 
it  from  Oviedo  without  dispute ;  because,  according  to  my 
researches,  it  Is  certain  that  It  was  there.  Now  1  affirm,  that 
the  king  who  gave  part  left  part  also ;  and  neither  is  that 
which  Is  there  so  much,  that  what  we  saw  at  Oviedo  might 
not  well  have  been  left,  neither  Is  this  so  much  but  that  which 
is  at  Mons  might  well  have  been  given. 

**  In  the  church  below.  In  a  hollow  made  for  this  purpose, 
with  grates,  and  a  gate  well  ornamented.  Is  one  of  the  vessels 
which  our  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ  filled  with  miraculous  wine 
at  the  marriage  in  Galilee.  It  is  of  white  marble,  of  an 
ancient  fashion,  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  two  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  contains  more  than  six  arrobat.  And  foras- 
much as  It  Is  in  the  wall  of  the  church  of  K.  Alonso  el  Casto, 
and  all  the  work  about  it  is  very  ancient,  it  may  be  believed 
that  the  said  king  ordered  it  to  be  placed  there."  —  Coronicm 
Gfnerat  de  EtftaHa,  1.  xili.  b-  40. 

Morales  gives  an  outline  of  this  veuel  In  his  Jonmal,  and 
observes,  that  if  the  Christians  transported  it  by  land,  parti- 
cular strength  and  the  aid  of  God  would  have  been  necessary 
to  carry  It  so  many  leagues,  and  move  It  over  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Buropa ;  but,  he  adds.  It  might  have  come  by 
water  from  Andalusia  or  Portugal,  and  in  that  case  this  would 
have  been  a  land  journey  of  only  four  or  five  leagues. — In  his 
Journal,  Morales  mentions  certain  other  relics  of  which  the 
church  of  Oviedo  boasted,  but  for  which  he  required  better 
evidence  than  could  be  adduced  for  them.    Such  were  a  por- 
tion of  Toblt's  flih,  and  of  Sampson's  honey.comb,  with  other 
such  things,  which,  he  says,  would  lessen  the  credit  of  the 
Ark,  where,  according  to  the  Bishop  of  Oviedo,  D.  Pelayo^ 
and  Sebastian,  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  they  were  deposited. 
Of  these  precious  relics  he  says  nothing  In  his  history,  neither 
does  he  mention  a  piece  of  Moses's  rod,  a  large  piece  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  skin,  and  the  sole  of  St.  Peter's  shoe,  all 
which  he  enumerates  In  his  Journal,  implying  rather  than 
expressing  his  doubts  of  their  authenticity.    As  a  scrupulous 
and  faithful  antiquary.  Morales  was  accustomed  to  require 
evidence,  and  to  Investigate  it ;  and  for  these  he  could  find 
no  other  testimony  than  tradition  and  antiquity,  which,  as 
presumptive  proofs,  were  strong  corroborants  of  faith,  but 
did  not  suffice  of  themselves.    The  Holy  Ark  has  all  the  evi« 
dence  which  be  required,  and  the  reverence  with  which  he 


Of  regal  pomp  and  wwlth  pontifical. 
Of  vestments  radiant  with  their  gems,  and  & 
With  omature  of  gold ;  the  gUtteriog  tnasL 
The  long  procession,  and  the  fUU-voked  d^* 
This  day  the  forms  of  piety  and  war. 
In  strange  but  fitting  union  must  eonfaine. 
Not  in  his  alb  and  cope  and  orary ' 
Came  Urban  now,  nor  wore  be  mitn  ben. 
Precious  or  aurlphrygiate* ;  lare  of  bead 
He  stood,  all  else  in  arms  complete^  aad  &*<r 
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regarded  it  is  coriously  expressed  in  ills 
now,"  he  says,  **  described  the  materiat  pact  of » • . 
Santa.    The  spiritual  and  devout  rframrtiT  mlsh  b  r 
from  the  sacred  treasures  which  it  contains,  ashiU' 
which  Is  experienced  upon  entering  it,  csauKCfaKio 
without  giring  Infinite  thanks  to  oar  Lord,  tkjl  W-  u- 
pleased  to  suffer  a  wretch  like  me  to  eqjoy  it.    1  «rs>  ~ 
the  church  before  the  grating,  and  God  kaowi  I  as  i' '  > 
beside  myself  with  Hear  aad  reveraoee,aad  I  eaaac  > 
God  to  give  me  strength  to  proceed  vitk  tkM  Ur  ■  - 
have  not  power  myself."  —  T.  10.  Fm^c,  p.  W. 

Morales,  like  Origan,  bad  given  io  iais  yootb  a  ^ 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious 
timet  seems  as  if  he  bad  emasculated  his 
his  body.    But  with  all  this  ablect  sttpentiD».  it  •- 
thoroughly  pious  and  good  naan.    His  life  is  derpj  :r 
Ing,  and  his  writings,  besides  their  great  bislsnn;  n 
quarian  value,  derive  additional  intercat  (trb  Cbe  71 
the  author's  mind  which  tb^  so  tvequeutiy  4a^ 
portrait  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  his  weik  »  it; 
characteristic. 

1  **  The  Council  of  Laodlcea  has  two  ea^m  cf=>-* 
the  little  habit  called  the  Ororrnn,  which  wasa  frar 
pet  to  be  worn  upon  the  shoulders  ;  and  lugt^  t» 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  but  not  by  v^ 
singers,  or  readers,  who  are  eapreni^  dabrted  tbc  '^ 
In  that  council.  —  The  first  council  of  Bnga 
ftmites  and  the  ararium  as  both  beloogins  to 
the  third  council  of  Braga  orders  prtesta  toweergy*  -' 
on  both  shoulders  when  they  ministered  at  tfce  4Jr 
which  we  learn  that  the  tmniem  or  smrptSte  was  oi«^^ 
all  the  clergy,  the  onnrinm  00  the  left  shoulder  priftK 
cons,  and  on  both  shoulders  the  dlsci^piiablBf  >i> 
priesU.  -.  The  fourth  couacU  of  Toledo  i«  mtM  r*' 
In  these  distinctions.    For  In  one  obma  it  sanv  -* 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  be  UQjoatly  degTaiei 
found  innocent  by  a  synod,  yet  they  aludl  not  bf*" 
were  bef<Mre,  unless  they  receive  the  dffgreea  ther  ^^^ 
from  the  bands  of  tlie  bishops  before  the  adxsr.    !' " 
bishop,  be  must  receive  his  siariTiiw,  his  rt^.  ^d.  t.> 
if  a  presbyter,  his  ormimm  and  yfrnsrlis  r   if  a  »» 
omrittm  and  alba.    And  In  another  caaoo,  i2ms  tat  - 
sh^  wear  but  one  orari'mw,  and  that  uposs  his  1«&  i  * 
wherewith  he  is  to  give  tlie  signal  of  ptjjeia  te  ^ ' 
Where  we  may  observe  also  the  reaaoo  of  the  laar  -  ~ 
in  tbe  ecclesiastical  sense  eft  orsMia,  fro^  prey=c. : 
in  common  acceptation  it  signiflea  no  nsotw  thsi  &i 
kerchief  to  wipe  the  fsce,  and  so  comes  A  aer  . 
signification  it  is  sometimes  osed  by  S^ 
Austin,  as  well  as  by  the  old  Roiaaa 
take  it  In  the  ecclesiastical  sense  for  a 
priated  to  bishops,  priests,  and  deaoosia,  iit 
divine  service,  in  which  sense  it  appestfs  to  hev« 
distinct  from  that  of  civil  and  coounon  owe.,  bv  *    . 
thorlties  that  have  been  mentioned." — rTi'mtiini  b~  ^ 
sect.S. 

*  "  Mitns  usus  antiquissimttt  est,  et  ejos  tri^lrt  ^* 
ciea :  una  quse  pretlosa  didtur,  qoin  g  aonis  cc  '« ' 
pretiosis,  vel  lamlnis  anreis,  vd 
solct;   altera  auriphrygiala  sine 
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His  gorget's  iron  rings  the  pall  was  thrown 
Of  wool  undyed,  wliich  on  the  Apostle's  tomb 
Gregory  had  laid  >,  and  sanctified  with  prayer ; 
That  from  the  living  Pontiff  and  the  dead 
Replete  with  hoUness,  it  might  impart 
Doubly  derived  its  grace.     One  Page  beside 
Bore  bis  brottd*shadow'd  helm ;  another's  hand 
Held  the  long  spear,  more  suited  in  these  times 
For  Urban,  than  the  crosier  richly  wrought 
With  silver  foliatmre,  the  elaborate  work 
Of  Grecian  or  Italian  artist,  train'd 
In  the  eastern  capital,  or  sacred  Rome, 
Still  o'er  the  West  predominant,  though  ftllen. 
Better  the  spear  befits  the  shepherd's  hand 
%Vben  robbers  break  the  fold.     Now  he  had  laid 
The  weapon  by,  and  held  a  nataral  cross 
Of  rudest  Ibrm,  unpeel'd,  even  as  It  grew 
On  the  near  oak  that  mom. 

MutiUte  alike 
Of  ruyal  rites  was  this  solemnity. 
Where  was  the  rubied  crown,  the  sceptre  wliere, 
And  where  the  golden  pome,  the  proud  array 
Of  ermines,  aureate  vests,  and  Jewelry, 

aureis  tcI  argenteis ;  sed  vel  aliquibui  parvis  margaritls 
compoflta,  val  ex  serieo  albo  auro  intennitto,  vel  ex  tela 
auresAiinpUci  sine  lamixilt  et  margiiritit ;  tertia,  qiue  linplex 
vocatur,  tiae  auro,  ex  simpUci  terico  DamaiceDOt  vel  alio, 
aut  eCiam  llnea,  ex  tela  aiba  confecta,  rabeii  ladnU«  seu 
frangiis  et  vittia  pendeotibui.  Fretiota  utittir  Epiicopas  in 
•Qlemniorlbua  fcctit,  kt  generaliter  quandocumque  in  officio 
dicitur  hpnniu  Te  Demm  lamtUnmUt  ^-c,  et  in  mlsia  Gloria 
in  cjreeitis  Deo.  Mihilominua  in  eiadem  festis  etiam  auri- 
ptirygiata  uH  poterit,  icd  potliu  ad  commoditatem  qaam  ex 
ncceMitate ;  ne  tciUoet  Epiacopiu  nimta  graTetur,  si  in  toto 
olBcio  pretioaa  utatur :  propterea  uf u  receptam  est,  tain  in 
V'e«peri«,  qoam  in  Mi««li,  at  pretiota  utatur  Eptscopus  in 
priitciplo  et  in  fine  Vetperanim  et  MiMarum  loieninium,  ac 
rundo  ad  Eodetlam  et  redeuado  ab  ea;  et  quando  lavat  ma> 
nua  eC  dat  benedlctionem  sol(*mnem.  Intermedlo  autero 
•patio  loco  pretioi*  accipit  auriphrjgiatam.  —  Auriphrygiata 
mitra  uiitur  Eplaooput  ab  Adventu  Domini  uique  ad  feitum 
Nattritatb.  excepta  Dominica  tertia  Adventua,  in  qua  dicitur 
Introltot  Cowfrfr,  ^c,  Ideoque  in  tignum  Uetitic  utitur  tunc 
pretioaa.  Item  a  Septuageaima  uique  ad  feriam  quartam 
m^joria  bebdomadK  incluaivd,  excepta  Dominica  quarta 
Quadrageaims,  in  qua  dicitur  Introituf  Ltetare,  ^c.  Item 
in  omnibus  vlglUia,  qua  Jejunantur,  et  in  omnibus  quatuor 
temporibos ;  In  Rogationlbus,  Litaniis,  et  processionlbus, 
qam  ex  cama  penitentiie  flunt ;  in  lesto  Innocenttum,  nisi 
TMilat  io  Dominica ;  et  benedictlonlbus,  et  consecrationibus, 
quje  private  aguntur.  Qoibus  quidem  temporibus  abstinet 
K^riscopas  a  ultra  pretiota.  Poterit  tamen  Episcopus  dum 
utitur  auriphrygiata,  utl  etiam  siroplici  eodem  modo  et  forma, 
pfrout  da  pretioaa  et  auriphrygiata  dictum  est.  Simplid  vero 
mltra  utitur  Episcopus  ferla  sexta  in  Parasceve,  et  in  offleils 
et  Miaals  deftiDctorum.'* — Cttremoniaie  EpUa^torum,  1.1. 
c.  17. 

>  «*  By  the  way,  tlie  pall  Is  a  pontlfleal  vestment,  consider- 
able for  the  matter,  making,  and  mysteries  thereof.  For  the 
matter,  it  is  made  of  lamb's  wooU  and  superstition.  I  say  of 
Umb'a  wooll.  aa  it  comes  fhma  the  sheep's  back,  without  any 
other  vtlfidall  colour,  spun,  say  some,  by  a  peculiar  order 
of  nannes,  first  cast  Into  the  tombe  of  St.  Peter,  taken  from 
hia  body,  aay  others,  surely  most  sacred  if  from  both  ;  and 
superatlclousty  adorned  with  little  black  crosses.  For  the 
form  thereof;  the  breadth  exceeded  not  three  fingers,  one  of 
oor  bachelours*  lambskin  hoods  in  Cambridge  would  make 
three  of  them,  having  two  labells  hanging  down  before  and 
behind,  which  the  archbishops  onely,  when  going  to  the 


With  all  which  Leuvigild  for  after  kings 
Left,  ostentatious  of  his  power  ?  <    The  Moor 
Had  made  his  spoil  of  these,  and  on  the  field 
Of  Xeres,  where  contending  multitudes 
Had  trampled  it  beneath  their  bloody  feet. 
The  standard  of  the  Goths  forgotten  lay 
Defiled,  and  rotting  there  in  sun  and  rain. 
Utterly  is  it  lost ;  nor  ever  more 
Herald  or  antiquary's  patient  search 
Shall  from  forgetftdness  avail  to  save 
Those  blason'd  arms,  so  fktally  of  old 
Renown'd  through  all  the  affrighted  Occident 
That  banner,  beibre  which  imperial  Rome 
First  to  a  conqueror  bow*d  her  head  abased  ; 
Which  when  the  dreadfiil  Hun,  with  all  his  powers. 
Came  like  a  deluge  roUhug  o*er  the  world. 
Made  head,  and  in  the  fhmt  of  battle  broke 
His  force,  till  then  resistless ;  which  so  oft 
Had  with  alternate  fortune  braved  the  Frank : 
Driven  the  Bysantine  from  the  farthest  shores 
Of  Spain,  long  lingering  there,  to  final  flight ; 
And  of  their  kingdoms  and  their  name  despoU'd 
The  Vandal,  and  the  Alan,  and  the  Sueve ;  > 

altar,  put  about  their  necks,  above  their  other  pontifical! 
ornaments.  Three  mysteries  were  couched  therein.  Firsts 
Humility,  which  beautifies  the  clergy  above  all  their  costly 
copes.  Secondijf,  Innocency,  to  imitate  lamb-like  simplicitie. 
And,  Thirdly,  Industry,  to  follow  him  who  fetched  his  wan* 
dering  sheep  home  on  his  shoulders.  But  to  speak  plainly, 
the  mystery  of  mysteries  In  the  pall  was,  that  the  archbishops 
receiving  it  shewed  therein  their  dependence  on  Rome ;  and 
a  mote  in  this  manner  ceremoniously  taken  was  a  sufficient 
acknowledgement  of  their  subjection.  And  as  it  owned 
Rome's  power,  so  in  after  ages  it  increased  their  profit. 
For,  though  now  such  palls  were  flreely  given  to  archbishops, 
whose  places  in  Britain  for  the  present  were  rather  cumtier- 
some  than  commodious,  having  little  more  than  their  paines 
for  their  labour ;  yet  in  after  ages  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
burie's  pall  was  sold  for  five  thousand  florenes,  so  that  the 
pope  might  well  have  the  golden  fleece  if  he  could  sell  all 
his  lamb's  wooll  at  that  rate.  Onely  let  me  add.  that  the 
author  of  Canterbury-book  stiles  this  pall  Tanqvunn  grandt 
CAristi  Sacrammium.  It  is  well  tanqmam  came  In  to  help 
it,  or  else  we  should  have  had  eight  sacraments."  —  FMgr*t 
Church  History t  page  71 . 

s  "  Postremuro  helium  Suevis  Intulit,  regnumque  eorum  in 
jura  gentis  sue  mirA  celeritate  tranimliit.  Hispania  magna 
ex  parte  potitus,  nam  aotea  gens  Gothorum  angustis  finlbus 
arctabatur.  —  Fiscum  quoque  primus  Iste  locupletavit,  pri- 
musque  arrarium  de  raplnis  dflum,  hostlumque  manubiis 
auxlt.  Priroxisque  etiam  Inter  suos  regali  veste  opertus  in 
sollo  resedlt.  Nam  ante  eum  et  habitus  et  consessus  com- 
munis, ut  populo,  ita  et  regibus  erat."  — 5.  Uidor.  Hist. 
Goth.  —  Etpana  Sagrada,  vl.  498,  499. 

'  As  late  as  the  age  of  the  Philips,  the  Portugueie  were 
called  Sevosos  by  the  Castilllans.  as  an  opprobrious  name. 
Brito  says,  "  It  was  the  old  word  Suevos  continued  and  cor- 
rupted, and  used  contemptuously,  because  its  origin  was  for- 
gotten." —  MoHorehi  Lmitana,  9. 6.  4. 

When  the  Sueves  and  Alans  over-ran  Spain,  they  laid  siege 
to  Lisbon,  and  the  Saints  Maxima,  Julia,  and  Verissimus  (a 
most  undoubted  personage),  being  tisiwnlans,  were  applied 
to  by  their  town's  people  to  deliver  them.  Accordingly,  a 
sickness  broke  out  in  the  besieger's  camp,  and  they  agreed  to 
depart  upon  payment  of  a  sum  of  monry.  Bernardo  de  Brito 
complains  that  Blondus  and  Sabelllcus,  in  their  account  of 
this  transaction,  have  been  so  careless  as  to  mention  the 
money,  and  omit  the  invocation  of  the  Saints.  —  Hon.  Lus. 
2.6.23. 
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Blotted  from  human  records  b  it  now 

Ai  it  bad  never  been.     So  let  it  rest 

Witb  things  forgotten  I    But  ObliTion  ne'er 

Shall  cancel  ftom  the  historic  roll,  nor  Time, 

Who  changeth  all,  obscure  that  &ted  sign. 

Which  brighter  now  than  mountain  snows  at  noon 

To  the  bright  sun  displays  its  argent  field. 

Rose  not  the  vision  then  upon  thy  sool, 
O  Roderick,  when  within  that  argent  field 
Thou  saw'st  the  rampant  Lion,  red  as  if 
Upon  some  noblest  quarry  he  had  roll'd. 
Rejoicing  in  his  satiate  rsge,  and  drunk 
With  blood  and  fury  7    Did  the  auguries 
Which  open'd  on  thy  spirit  bring  with  them 
A  perilous  consolation,  deadening  heart 
And  soul,  yea  worse  than  death, . .  that  thou  through 

all 
Thy  chequer'd  way  of  life,  evil  and  good. 
Thy  errois  and  thy  virtues,  hadst  but  been 
The  poor  mere  instrument  of  things  ordain'd, . .  • 
Doing  or  suiTering,  impotent  alike 
To  will  or  act, . .  perpetually  bemock*d 
With  semblance  of  volition,  yet  in  all 
Blind  worker  of  the  ways  of  destiny  I 
That  thought  intolerable,  which  in  the  hour 
Of  woe  indignant  conscience  bad  repell'd. 
As  little  might  it  find  reception  now. 
When  the  regenerate  spirit  self-approved 
Beheld  its  sacrifice  complete.    With  faith 
Elate,  he  saw  the  banner'd  Lion  float 
Refulgent,  and  recall'd  that  thrilling  sbout 
Which  he  had  heard  when  on  Romano's  grave 
The  joy  of  victory  woke  him  from  his  dream. 
And  sent  bim  with  prophetic  hope  to  work 
Fulfilment  of  the  great  events  ordain'd. 
There  in  imagination's  inner  world 
Prefigured  to  his  souL 

Alone,  advanced 
Before  the  ranks,  the  Goth  In  silence  stood. 
While  from  all  voices  round,  loquacious  Joy 
Mingled  its  bu»  continuous  with  the  blast 
Of  horn,  shrill  pipe,  and  tinkling  cymbals'  clash. 
And  sound  of  deafening  dnmi.   But  when  the  Prince 
Drew  nigh,  and  Drban  with  the  cross  upheld 
Stept  forth  to  meet  him,  all  at  once  were  still'd 
With  instantaneous  hush ;  as  when  the  wind. 
Before  whose  violent  gusts  the  forest  oaks. 
Tossing  like  billows  their  tempestuous  heads, 
Roar  like  a  raging  sea,  suspends  its  force. 
And  leaves  so  dead  a  calm  that  not  a  leaf 
Moves  on  the  silent  spray.     The  passing  air 
Bore  with  it  from  the  woodland  undlsturb*d 
The  ringdove's  wooing,  and  the  quiet  voice 
Of  waters  warbling  near. 

Son  of  a  race 
Of  Heroes  and  of  Kings  I  the  Primate  thus 

1  Tb«  lubitsnce  of  Cfaete  prayers  will  be  found  In  tiie  ftmas 
of  coronation  observed  by  tho  Anclo-Saxons,  and  In  the  oariy 
ag«t  of  ttia  French  mooarcby.  1  an  IndebCod  for  them  lo 
Turmr's  nost  valuable  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  to 
Mr.  Lingard's  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo*  Saxon  Churdi,  a 
work  not  more  full  of  •rudition  than  It  Is  of  Romlth  sophls. 
try  and  nisrepreaentatloa. 

s     **  Toman,  dislando  aqoesto,  un  ancho  escodo 
Bl  Duque  y  Conde  y  liombres  principalct. 


Address'd  him,  Thoa  in  wbom  tbe  G«fhlc 
Mingling  with  old  Iberia's,  batti  restoKd 
To  Spain  a  nder  of  her  native  llne^ 
Stand  forth,  and  in  the  face  of  Ood  asid 
Swear  to  uphold  the  right,  abate  the 
With  equitable  hand,  protect  the  CraM 
Whereon  thy  lipa  this  day  shall  seal  tfadr 
And  underneath  that  halkiwM  symbol. 
Holy  and  ineztlnguishahle  war 
Against  the  accursed  nation  that  vsotps 
Thy  oountiy't  sacred  soil  I 

So  speaker 
Now  and  for  ever,  O  my  countrymen  I 
Replied  Pelayo ;  and  so  deal  with  me 
Here  and  hereafter,  thou,  Almi^rty  Ged, 
In  whom  I  put  my  trust  I 

Lord  Ood  ef 
Urban  pursued,  of  Angels  and  of  Mco 
Creator  and  Disposer,  King  of  Klngi^ 
Ruler  of  Earth  and  Heaven, . .  look  down 
And  multiply  thy  blessings  on  the  head 
Of  this  thy  servant,  chosen  in  thy  sigbl! 
Be  thou  his  counsellor,  his  oonforter. 
His  hope,  Us  joy,  his  reftige,  and  his 
Crown  him  with  justk:e,  and  with  ftortttadc. 
Defend  him  with  thine  all-^xficlent  ahldd. 
Surround  him  every  where  with  the  ri^t 
Of  thine  all-present  power,  and  with  the 
Of  thine  omnipotence,  send  ki  hit  aid 
Thy  unseen  Angels  Ibrth,  that  poCcntty 
And  royally  against  all  enemies 
He  may  endure  and  triumph  t    Bless  the 
O'er  which  he  is  appotaited ;  Uess  thou  It 
With  the  waters  of  the  firmament,  the  sprlii^i 
Of  the  low.lying  deep,  the  ftviu  which  Susi 
And  Moon  mature  Ibr  man,  the 
Of  the  eternal  hllla,  and  all  the  gifts 
Of  Earth,  its  wealth  and  ftifatcas! 


Pelayols  hand,  and  oo  hk  linger  plnoed 
The  mystic  circlet .  .With  this  ring,  O 
To  our  dear  Spain,  who  like  a  widow 
Moumeth  in  desolation,  I  thee  wed  : 
For  weal  or  woe  thou  takest  her,  till  death 
Dispart  the  union  :  Be  It  blest  to  her. 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  seed ! 

Thus  when  he 
He  gave  the  awaited  signaL     Eodertek 
The  buckler^:  Eight  fi>r  strength  and 
Came  to  their  honoured  office :  Round  the 
Standing,  they  lower  it  for  the  Chieftain^  fret. 
Then,  slowly  raised  upon  their  shoulders,  lift 
The  steady  weight     Erect  Pielayo  stands, 
And  thrice  he  brandishes  the  bumish'd 
While  Urban  to  the  assembled  people 
Spaniards,  behold  your  King  I    The  multitvdr 
Then  sent  forth  aU  their  vofce  vltkgind 


De  pies  enclma  el  Prindpe 
Lo  levantan  ass(  del  socio  tfoaka 

Y  al^arlo  en  peso,  quanto  al^ar 
De  al^arlo  por  so  Key  fiMroo 

Real.  Real,  Real,  dislcado  todoe, 

SegttB  eoBtonibre  antiqiia  de  Ice 

CI.  dir  Mrasa.  Jtrslaari 

1.  iv.  r  M. 
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Kaising  tbe  loud  Bmij  thrice  did  tlkC  word 
Ring  through  the  air,  and  echo  from  the  walls 
Of  Cangas.     Far  and  wide  the  thundering  shout, 
Rolling  among  redupUcating  rocks, 
Pieal*d  o*er  the  hills,  and  np  the  mountain  vales. 
The  wild  ass  starting  in  the  forest  glade 
Ran  to  the  covert ;  the  aflMghted  wolf 
Skulk'd  through  the  thicket  to  a  closer  brake  ; 
The  sluggish  bear,  awakea'd  in  his  den. 
Roused  up  and  answered  with  a  sullen  growl, 
Low-breathed  and  long ;  and  at  the  uproar  scared, 
The  brooding  eagle  teom  her  nest  took  wing. 

Heroes  and  Chiefe  of  old  1  and  ye  who  bore 
Firm  to  the  last  your  part  In  that  dread  strife. 
When  Julian  and  Witlza's  viler  race 
Betray'd  tlitir  countiy,  hear  ye  from  yon  Heaven 
The  joyful  acclamation  which  proclaims 
That  Spain  is  bom  again  I  O  ye  who  died 
In  that  diaastrous  Add,  and  ye  who  fell 
Embracing  with  a  martyr's  love  your  death 
Amid  the  flames  of  Auria ;  and  all  ye 
Victims  innumerable,  whose  cries  unheard 
On  earth,  but  heard  in  Heaven,  from  all  the  land 
Went  up  for  vengeance ;  not  in  vain  ye  cry 
Before  the  eternal  throne  1 . .  Rest  innocent  blood  l 
Vengeanoe  la  doe,  and  vengeance  will  be  given. 
Rest  innocent  blood  i  The  appointed  age  is  come ! 
The  star  that  harbingera  «  glorious  day 
Uath  risen !  Lo  there  the  Avenger  stands  1  Lo  there 
He  brandishes  the  avenging  sword  I  Lo  there 
Tbe  avenging  banner  spreads  its  argent  field 
Refulgent  with  auspidoos  light  I . .  B^oioe, 
O  Leon,  for  thy  banner  is  displayed,  i 
Rejoice  witii  ail  thy  mountains,  and  thy  vales 
And  streams  1  And  thou,0  Spain,through  all  thy  realms, 
For  thy  deliverance  cometh  I    Even  now. 
As  from  all  sides  the  miscreant  hosts  move  on ; . . 
From  Boathcm  Bctls ;  from  the  western  lands. 
Where  through  redundant  vales  smooth  Minho  flows. 
And  Donro  pours  through  vlne-cIad  hills  the  wealth 
Of  Leon's  gathered  waten ;  fh>m  the  plains 
Biugensian,  in  old  time  Yardulia  call'd. 
But  in  their  csstellafeed  strength  ere  long 
To  be  designed  CastiUe,  a  deathless  name ; 
From  midland  regions  where  Toledo  reigns 

I  "  La  prtaeraciudadqufegaflo  dixen  tan  Leon,  y  desde  alii 
•e  ll««io  Bef  de  L«on,  y  tomo  per  annas  un  Leon  roxo  en 
campo  bUseo,  dexaodo  las  antlgoas  armai  d«  1<m  Godos,  que 
eran  tin  Leon  bcxm^o  rampante,  en  campo  axul,  buelu  la 
eara  atraa,  aobre  tret  ondas  blancas  y  vmUtt."  —  Fran,  de 
Pita.  De$e.  de  Toledo^  1.  Hi.  c.2. 

**  Fue  la  del  qninto  globo  roxa  estrella 
n^o  dc  Ml  raior,  vos  de  su  fama, 
y  Leon  de  ma  etcudo  y  luzimleoto, 
beradado  blaaon,  Slgno  sangrieftto.'* 

Coro  de  las  Miuoi^  p.  109. 

"  Lea  andennet  annei  eitolent  parlantes,  comma  Ton  void 
ea  ccllea  des  Comtes  de  CaaUlIe,  et  dei  Rols  de  Leon,  qui 
prindrent  det  Chateaux  et  de«  Lion*,  pour  lignifler  le*  noms 
mlg^m  des  Prorlncet,  par  le  blason  de  leura  armes ;  qui  ne 
le  reportent  pas  I  Tancienne  denomination  de  Cattulo  et  de 
Legto.  chte  Fllne.*'— jPiVrrf  de  Marca,  Hiit  de  Beam,  1.  i. 
C.12.  {II. 

Tbe  Lion's  grloden  are,  releriet  de  trol«  potntes  un  pen 


Proud  city  on  her  royal  eminence. 

And  Tagus  bends  his  sickle  round  the  scene 

Of  Roderick's  fall*^ ;  firom  rich  Ric^a's  fields ; 

Dark  Ebro's  shores  ;  the  walls  of  Salduba, 

Seat  of  the  Sedetanians  old,  by  Rome 

Ceesarian  and  August  denominate, 

Now  Zaragosa,  in  this  later  time 

Above  all  cities  of  the  earth  renown'd 

For  duty  perfectly  perfiorm'd  ; . .  East,  West 

And  South,  where'er  their  gather'd  multitudes 

Urged  by  the  speed  of  vigorous  tyranny. 

With  more  than  with  commeasurable  strength 

Haste  to  prevent  the  danger,  crush  the  hopes 

Of  rising  Spain,  and  rivet  round  her  neck 

The  eternal  yoke, ...  the  ravenous  fowls  of  heaven 

Flock  there  presentient  of  their  food  obscene. 

Following  the  accursed  armies,  whom  too  well 

They  know  their  purveyors  long.  Pursue  their  march. 

Ominous  attendants !  Ere  the  moon  hath  flll'd 

Her  horns,  these  purveyors  shall  become  the  prey, 

And  ye  on  Moorish  not  on  Christian  flesh 

Wearying  your  beaks,  shall  clog  your  scaly  feet 

With  foreign  gore.     Soon  will  ye  learn  to  know, 

Followers  and  harbingers  of  blood,  the  flsg 

Of  Leon  where  it  bids  you  to  your  ftast  1 

Terror  and  flight  shall  with  that  flag  go  forth. 

And  Havoc  and  the  Dogs  of  War  and  Death. 

Thou  Covadonga  with  the  tainted  stream 

Of  Deva,  and  this  now  r^ldng  vale, 

Soon  its  primitial  triumphs  wHt  behold  i 

Nor  shall  the  glories  of  the  noon  be  less 

Than  such  miraculous  promise  of  the  dawn  : 

Witness  Clavijo,  where  the  dreadfhl  cry 

Of  Santiago,  then  first  heard,  o'erpower'd 

The  Akbar,  and  that  holier  name  blasphemed 

By  misbelieving  lips  t  Slmancas,  thou 

Be  witness  I  And  do  ye  your  record  bear, 

Tolosan  mountains,  where  the  Almohade 

Beheld  his  myriads  scatter'd  and  destroy'd, 

Like  locusts  swept  before  the  stormy  North  I 

Thou  too,  Salado,  on  that  later  day 

When  Africa  received  her  final  foil. 

And  thy  swoln  stream  incarnadined,  roll'd  back 

The  invaders  to  the  deep, . .  there  shall  they  toss 

Till  on  their  native  Mauritaohm  shore 

The  waves  shall  cast  their  bones  to  whiten  there. 

creut^es  dant  leor  centre,  dani  leiqoellet  les  ipeculadf* 
croyent  voir  la  figure  d*une  fleor  de  lyi.  **  Je  n'ay  garde  de 
dire  le  contraire,"  layt  P.  Labat,  **  U  est  pennia  i  bioi  dea 
gent  de  voir  dans  les  nues  et  dans  lei  chvbons  ardent  tout 
oe  quHl  plait  d  leur  imagination  de  s'y  representer  {  pourquoy 
ne  sera-t-U  pai  libre  de  voir  lur  let  dentt  du  Lion  la  figure 
det  fleurt  de  lyt  ?  Je  doute  que  let  Etpagnolt  en  conTien> 
nent,  eux  qui  prennent  le  Lion  pour  let  armet  et  le  tymbole 
de  leur  monarchie ;  car  on  pourroit  leur  dire  que  c'eit  une 
marque  que  lant  le  leconrt  de  la  France,  leur  Lion  ne  terolt 
pat  fort  i  crahidre.**  —  4fHqme  Oeeidemlale,  t.  U.  p.  14. 

>  There  It  a  place  at  Toledo  called  la  Aleumla.  **  El 
nonbre  de  Akumia  es  Arablgo,  que  et  desir  eosa  de  coerno, 
6  en  forma  de  cuemo,  lo  que  Cbrittianot  llamatan  fos,  6  hos 
de  Taie<  Llamase  attl  porque  detde  que  ette  rlo  patia  por 
debaxo  de  la  pnente  de  Alcantara,  Ta  basiendo  una  buelta  y 
torcedura,  que  en  una  etcrltura  antigua  te  Uama  boa  de  T^o. 
Lo  metmo  aoootedo  £  Arlanf  a  oerca  de  Lara,  de  donde  m 
llamo  la  hoi  de  Lara,  como  lo  nota  Ambroslo  de  Morales  i  y 
en  el  Reyno  de  Toledo  ay  la  hos  de  Jnear.'*—  F^anciteo  de 
Fisa,    De§e.  de  Tokdo,  1. 1,  c;  U. 
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XIX. 
BODERICK  AND  RUSILLA. 

When  all  had  been  perfonn'd,  the  royal  Goth 
Look'd  up  towards  the  chamber  in  the  tower 
Where  gazing  on  the  multitude  below. 
Alone  Rusilla  stood.     He  met  her  eye, 
For  it  was  singling  him  amid  the  crowd ; 
Obeying  then  the  hand  which  beckon'd  him, 
He  went  with  heart  prepared,  nor  shrinking  now, 
But  arm'd  with  self-approving  thoughts  that  hour. 
Entering  in  tremulous  haste,  he  closed  the  door. 
And  tum'd  to  clasp  her  knees ;  but  lo,  she  spread 
Her  arms,  and  catching  him  in  close  embrace. 
Fell  on  his  neck,  and  cried.  My  Son,  my  Son  I . . . 
Ere  long,  controlling  that  first  agony 
With  effort  of  strong  will,  backward  she  bent, 
And  gazing  on  his  head  now  shorn  and  grey, 
And  on  his  furrow'd  countenance,  exclaim'd. 
Still,  still,  my  Roderick  I  the  same  noble  mind  t 
The  same  heroic  heart  1  Still,  still,  my  Son  ; . . . 
Changed, . .  yet  not  wholly  fiillen, .  .  not  wholly  lost, 
He  cried, . .  not  wholly  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
Unworthy,  O  my  Mother,  nor  in  thine  1 
She  locked  her  arms  again  around  his  neck, 
Saying,  Lord,  let  me  now  depart  In  peace  I 
And  bow*d  her  head  again,  and  silently 
Gave  way  to  tears. 

When  that  first  force  was  spent. 
And  passion  in  exhaustment  found  relief, . . 
I  knew  thee,  said  RusiUa,  when  the  dog 
Rose  from  my  feet,  and  lick*d  his  master's  hand. 
All  flash'd  upon  me  then ;  the  instinctive  sense 
That  goes  unerringly  where  reason  fails, . . 
The  voice,  the  eye, . .  a  mother's  thoughts  are  quick,. . 
Miraculous  as  it  seemed, . .  Siverian's  tale, . . 
Florinda*s, . .  every  action, .  .  every  word, . . 
Each  strengthening  each,  and  all  confirming  all, 
Reveal'd  thee,  O  my  Son  I  but  I  restraln'd 
My  heart,  and  yielded  to  thy  holier  will 
The  thoughts  which  rose  to  tempt  a  soul  not  yet 
Wean'd  wholly  from  the  world. 

What  thoughts  ?  replied 
Roderick.    That  I  might  see  thee  yet  again 
Such  as  thou  wert,  she  answer'd  ;  not  alone 
To  Heaven  and  me  restored,  but  to  thyself, . . 
Thy  Crown, . .  thy  Country, . .  all  within  thy  reach ; 
Heaven  so  disposing  all  things,  that  the  means 
Which  wrought  the  ill,  might  work  the  remedy. 
Metbought  I  saw  thee  once  again  the  hope, . . 
The  strength, . .  the  pride  of  Spain  I  The  miracle 
Which  I  beheld  made  all  things  possible. 
I  know  the  inconstant  people,  how  their  mind. 
With  every  breath  of  good  or  ill  report, 
Fluctuates,  like  summer  com  before  the  breeie  ; 
Quick  in  their  hatred,  quicker  in  their  love. 
Generous  and  hasty,  soon  would  they  redress 
All  wrongs  of  former  obloquy. . .  I  thought 
Of  happiness  restored, . .  the  broken  heart 
Heal*d, . .  and  Count  Julian,  for  his  daughter's  sake, 
Turning  in  thy  behalf  against  the  Moors 
His  powerful  sword : . .  all  possibilities 
That  could  be  found  or  fancied,  built  a  dream 
Before  me ;  such  as  easiest  might  illude 


A  lofty  spirit  train*d  In  palaoea. 
And  not  alone  amid  the  flatteries 
Of  youth  with  thoughts  of  high  ambitkn  fed 
When  all  is  sunshine,  but  throogh  yean  of 
When  sorrow  sanctified  their  use,  upheld 
By  honourable  pride  and  earthly  bopes. 
I  thought  I  yet  might  nurse  upon  my  knee 
Some  young  Theodofred,  and  see  in  him 
Thy  Father's  image  and  thine  own  reDew*d, 
And  love  to  think  the  Uttie  hand  which  there 
Play'd  with  the  bauble,  should  in  after  d^ys 
Wield  the  transmitted  sceptre ; . .  that 
The  ancient  seed  should  be  perpetuate, . . 
That  precious  seed  revered  so  lonf,  desirDd 
So  deariy,  and  so  wondroualy  preserfed. 


Nay,  he  replied.  Heaven  hath  not  with  Itai  bolts 
Scathed  the  proud  summit  of  the  tree,  and  left 
The  trunk  unflaw'd  ;  ne'er  shall  it  clothe  lis  bcicr^« 
Again,  nor  push  again  its  scyons  forth. 
Head,  root,  and  branch,  all  mortifled  alike ! . . 
Long  ere  these  locks  were  shorn  had  I  cut  off 
The  thoughts  of  royalty  I  Time  might 
Their  growth,  as  for  Manoah's  captive 
And  I  too  on  the  miscreant  nee,  like  hJm, 
Might  prove  my  strength  fegenentc ;  bvt  the  hesr. 
When  in  its  second  best  nativity. 
My  soul  was  bom  again  through  grace,  ttda  heart 
Died  to  the  world.    Dreams  such  as  thine  pass  m« 
Like  evening  clouds  befbre  me  ;  if  I  think 
How  beautiful  they  seem,  *tis  hut  to  feci 
How  soon  they  flule,  how  tut  the  night  shals  In. 
But  in  that  World  to  which  my  hopes  look  on. 
Time  enters  not,  nor  MutabOity ; 
Beauty  and  goodness  are  unfading  there ; 
Whatever  there  is  given  us  to  ei^joy. 
That  we  ei^oy  fbr  ever,  still  the  same. . . 
Much  might  Count  JuUanls  sword  achieve  for  Sriiii: 
And  me,  but  more  will  his  dear  dangfatcrV  aaal 
Effect  in  Heaven ;  and  soon  wlO  she  he 
An  Angel  at  the  throne  of  Once,  to 
In  his  behalf  and  mine. 

I  knew  thy 
She  answer*d,  and  subdued  the  vain 
It  was  the  World's  hut  eflbrt.     Them 
The  better  pari     Tea,  Roderick,  even  on 
There  is  a  praise  above  the  monarrh's  ftmr. 
A  higher,  holier,  more  enduring  pffmlse. 
And  this  wiU  yet  be  thine  I 

O  temiit  mencC 
Mother  I  he  cried ;  nor  let  ambition  take 
That  specious  form  to  cheat  us  !  What  hut  thk 
Fallen  as  I  am,  have  I  to  offer  Heaven  * 
The  ancestral  sceptre,  public  fiune,  confens 
Of  private  life,  the  genenl  good  report. 
Power,  reputation,  happiness, . .  whateW 
The  heart  of  man  desires  to  oonstitute 
His  earthly  weal, . .  unerring  Justice  daim'd 
In  forfeiture.     I  with  submitted  soul 
Bow  to  the  righteous  law  and  kiss  the  rod. 
Only  while  thus  submitted,  suffering  thus, . . 
Only  while  offering  up  that  name  on  eartiv 
Perhaps  in  trial  ofl^r*d  to  my  choice. 
Could  I  present  myself  before  thy  sight ; 
Thus  only  could  endure  myself^  or  lis 
My  thoughts  upon  that  feaxful  pasa*  where  ZV.  \ 
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stands  In  the  Gate  of  Heaven  ! . .  Time  passes  on, 
The  healing  work  of  sorrow  is  complete ; 
All  vain  desires  have  long  been  weeded  out, 
AH  vain  regrets  subdued ;  the  heart  is  dead. 
The  soul  is  ripe  and  eager  for  her  birth. 
Bless  me,  my  Mother  I  and  oome  when  it  will 
The  inevitable  hour,  we  die  in  peace. 

So  saying,  on  her  knees  he  bow*d  his  head ; 
She  raised  her  hands  to  Heaven  and  blest  her  child ; 
Then  bending  forward,  as  he  rose,  embraced 
And  claspt  him  to  her  heart,  and  cried.  Once  more 
Theodofred,  with  pride  behold  thy  son ! 


XX. 

THE  MOORISH  CAMP. 

Tmk  times  are  big  with  tidings ;  every  hour 
From  east  and  west  and  south  the  breathless  scouts 
Bring  swift  alarums  in  ;  the  gathering  foe. 
Advancing  fh>m  all  quarters  to  one  point, 
Cloae  their  wide  crescent     Nor  was  aid  of  fear 
To  magnify  their  numbers  needed  now. 
They  came  in  myriads.     Aftica  had  pour'd 
Fresh  shoals  upon  the  coast  of  wretched  Spain ; 
Lured  tram  their  hungry  deserts  to  the  scene 
Of  spoil,  like  vultures  to  the  battle-fleld, 
Fierce,  unrelenting,  habited  in  crimes. 
Like  bidden  guests  the  mirthful  ruffians  flock 
To  that  free  ftast  which  In  their  Prophet*s  name 
Rapine  and  Lust  proclaim'd.     Nor  were  the  chieft 
Of  victory  less  assured,  by  long  success 
Elate,  and  proud  of  that  o'erwhelming  strength. 
Which,  surely  they  believed,  as  it  had  roUM 
Thus  fiir  nncheck'd  would  roll  victorious  on, 
Till,  like  the  Orient,  the  sulgected  West 
Should  bow  in  reverence  at  Mahommed*s  name ; 
And  pilgrims,  trom  remotest  Arctic  shores. 
Tread  with  religious  feet  the  burning  sands 
Of  Araby,  and  Mecca's  stony  soil. 
Proud  of  his  part  in  Roderick'^  overthrow, 
Their  leader  Abulcacem  came,  a  man 
Immitigable,  long  in  war  renown*d. 
Here  Magued  comes,  who  on  the  conquered  walls 
Of  Cordoba,  by  treacherous  fear  betray'd. 
Planted  the  moony  standard :  Ibrahim  here. 
He,  who  by  Oenil  and  in  Darro*s  vales, 
Had  for  the  Moors  the  forest  portion  won 
Of  all  their  spoils,  ftdrest  and  best  maintabi'd. 
And  to  the  Alpuzarras  given  in  trust 
His  other  name,  through  them  preserved  in  song. 
Here  too  Alcahman,  vaunting  his  late  deeds 
At  Auria,  all  her  children  by  the  sword 
Cut  off,  her  bulwarks  rased,  her  towers  laid  low, 
Her  dwelUngs  by  devouring  flames  consumed, 
Bloody  and  hard  of  heart,  he  little  ween'd, 
Vain-boastftil  chief !  that  flrom  those  fktal  flames 
The  fire  of  retribution  had  gone  forth 
Which  soon  should  wrap  him  round. 

The  renegades 
Here  too  were  seen,  Ebba  and  Sisibcrt ; 
A  spurioua  brood,  but  of  their  parent's  crimes 


True  heirs,  in  guilt  begotten,  and  In  ill 

Trained  up.     The  same  unnatural  rage  that  tum'd 

Their  swords  iigainst  their  country,  made  them  seek, 

Unmindful  of  their  wretched  mother's  end, 

Pelayo's  life.     No  enmity  is  like 

Domestic  hatred.     For  his  blood  they  thirst. 

As  if  that  sacrifice  might  satisfy 

Witiza*s  guilty  ghost,  eflbce  the  shame 

Of  their  adulterous  birth,  and  one  crime  more 

Crowning  a  hideous  course,  emancipate 

Thencefbrth  their  spirits  from  all  earthly  tear. 

This  was  their  only  care :  but  other  thoughts 

Were  rankling  in  that  elder  villain's  mind. 

Their  kinsman  Orpas,  he  of  all  the  crew 

Who  hi  this  fetal  visitation  fell. 

The  foulest  and  the  falsest  wretch  that  e'er 

Renounced  his  baptism.     From  his  cherish'd  views 

Of  royalty  cut  off,  he  coveted 

Count  Julian's  wide  domains,  and  hopeless  now 

To  gain  them  through  the  daughter,  laid  his  toils 

Against  the  father's  life, .  .  the  instrument 

Of  his  ambition  first,  and  now  design'd 

Its  victim.     To  this  end  with  cautious  hints, 

At  fevouring  season  ventured,  he  possess'd 

The  leader's  mind ;  then,  subtiy  fbstering 

The  doubts  himself  had  sown,  with  bolder  charge 

He  bade  him  warily  regard  the  Count, 

Lest  underneath  an  outward  show  of  feith 

The  heart  undrcumdsed  were  Christian  still : 

Else,  wherefore  had  Fiorinda  not  obey'd 

Her  dear  loved  sire's  example,  and  embraced 

The  saving  truth  ?    Else,  wherefore  was  her  hand, 

Plighted  to  him  so  long,  so  long  withheld, 

Till  she  had  found  a  fitting  hour  to  fly 

With  that  audacious  Prince,  who  now  in  arms. 

Defied  the  Caliph's  power; .  .  for  who  could  doubt 

That  in  his  company  she  fied,  perhaps 

The  mover  of  his  fiight  ?     What  if  the  Count 

Himself  had  plann'd  the  evasion  which  he  feign'd 

In  sorrow  to  condemn  7    What  if  she  went 

A  pledge  assured,  to  tell  the  mountaineers 

That  when  they  met  the  Musselmen  in  the  heat 

Of  fight,  her  father  passing  to  their  side 

Would  draw  the  victory  with  him  ? . .  Thus  he  breathed 

Fiend-like  in  Abulcacem's  ear  his  schemes 

Of  murderous  malice ;  and  the  coune  of  things, 

Ere  long,  in  part  approving  his  discourse. 

Aided  his  aim,  and  gave  his  wishes  weight 

For  scarce  on  the  Asturian  territory 

Had  they  set  foot,  when,  with  the  speed  of  frar. 

Count  Eudon,  nothing  doubting  that  their  force 

Would  like  a  fiood  sweep  all  resistance  down, 

Hasten'd  to  plead  his  merits ; .  .  he  alone, 

Found  faithful  in  obedience  through  reproach 

And  danger,  when  the  madden'd  multitude 

Hurried  their  chiefs  along,  and  high  and  low 

With  one  Infectious  f^nxy  seized,  provoked 

The  invincible  in  arms.    Pelayo  led 

The  raging  crew, .  .  he  doubtiess  the  prime  spring 

Of  all  these  perilous  movements;  and  'twas  said 

He, brought  the  assurance  of  a  strong  support. 

Count  Julian's  aid,  for  in  his  company 

From  Cordoba,  Count  Julian's  daughter  came. 

Thus  Eudon  spake  before  the  assembled  chiefe ; 
When  histantly  a  stem  and  wrethfiil  voice 
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Replied,  I  know  PeUyo  never  made 

That  senseless  promise  i  He  who  raised  the  tale 

Lies  foully ;  but  the  bitterest  enemy 

That  ever  hunted  for  Pelayo's  life 

Hath  never  with  the  charge  of  falsehood  tooch*d 

His  name. 

The  Baron  had  not  recognised 
Till  then,  beneath  the  turban's  shadowing  folds, 
Julian's  swart  visage,  where  the  fiery  skies 
Of  Africa,  through  many  a  year's  long  course. 
Had  set  their  hue  inbumt     Something  he  sought 
In  quick  excuse  to  say  of  common  fame. 
Lightly  believed  and  busily  diffused. 
And  that  no  enmity  had  moved  his  speech 
Repeating  rumour's  tale.    Julian  replied, 
Count  Eudon,  neither  for  thyself  nor  me 
Excuse  is  needed  here.     The  path  I  tread 
Is  one  wherein  there  can  be  no  return. 
No  pause,  no  looking  back  I    A  choice  like  mine 
For  time  and  for  eternity  is  made, 
Once  and  for  ever  !  and  as  easily 
The  breath  of  vain  report  might  build  again 
The  throne  which  my  just  vengeance  overthrew, 
As  in  the  Caliph  and  hia  Captain's  mind 
Affect  the  opinion  of  my  weU*tried  truth. 
The  tidings  which  thou  givest  me  of  my  child 
Touch  me  more  vitally ;  bad  though  they  be, 
A  secret  apprehension  of  aught  worse 
Makes  me  with  joy  receive  them. 

Then  the  Count 
To  Abulcacem  tum'd  his  qieech,  and  said, 
I  pmy  thee.  Chief,  give  me  a  messenger 
By  whom  I  may  to  this  unhappy  child 
Dispatch  a  fkther's  bidding,  such  as  yet 
May  win  her  back.     What  I  would  say  requires 
No  veil  of  privacy ;  before  ye  all 
The  errand  shall  be  given. 

Boldly  he  spake, 
Tet  wary  In  that  show  of  open  truth. 
For  well  he  knew  what  dangers  girt  him  round 
Apiid  the  fidthleas  race.     Blind  with  revenge. 
For  them  in  madness  had  he  sacrificed 
His  name,  his  baptism,  and  his  native  land* 
To  feel,  still  powerful  as  he  was,  that  life 
Hung  on  their  jealous  favour.     But  his  heart 
Approved  him  now,  where  love,  too  long  restrain'd, 
Resumed  its  healing  influence,  leading  him 
Right  on  with  no  misgiving.     Chiefs,  he  said. 
Hear  me,  and  let  your  wisdom  judge  between 
Me  and  Prince  Orpas  1 . . .  Known  it  is  to  all. 
Too  well,  what  mortal  injury  provoked 
My  spirit  to  that  vengeance  which  your  aid 
So  signally  hath  given.     A  covenant 
We  made  when  first  our  purpose  we  combined. 
That  he  should  have  Florinda  for  his  wife, 
My  only  child,  so  should  she  be,  I  thought. 
Revenged  and  honour'd  best.     My  word  was  given 
Truly,  nor  did  I  cease  to  use  all  means 
Of  counsel  or  command,  entreating  her 
Sometimes  with  tears,  seeking  sometimes  with  threats 
Of  an  offended  father's  curse  to  enforce 
Obedience ;  that,  she  said,  the  Christian  law 
Forbade,  moreover  she  had  vow'd  herself 
A  servant  to  the  Lord.     In  vain  I  strove 
To  win  her  to  the  Prophet's  saving  faith, 
Using  perhaps  a  rigour  to  that  end 


Beyond  permitted  meiott,  and  to  my 

Which  loved  her  dearer  than  its  own  llfr  Wid, 

Abhorrent.    Silently  she  suffier'd  all. 

Or  when  I  urged  her  with  most  vtikuBmtmee^ 

Only  replied,  I  knew  her  fix'd  renlve. 

And  craved  my  patience  but  a  little  while 

Till  death  should  set  her  free.     Toocli*4  as  1  w; 

I  yet  persisted,  tiU  at  length  to  escape 

The  ceaseless  importunity,  she  fled : 

And  verily  I  fear'd  until  this  liour. 

My  rigour  to  some  fearfiiUer  resolve 

Than  flight,  had  driven  my  child,    diiel^  I 

To  each  and  all,  and  Orpas  to  thyself 

Especially,  if,  having  thus  essay'd 

All  means  that  law  and  nature  have  allov'4 

To  bend  her  will,  I  may  not  ri^tfnUy 

Hold  myself  free,  that  promise  being  void 

Which  cannot  be  fulAU'd. 

Thoaseyest  tbes* 
Orpas  replied,  that  from  her  false  bcUef 
Her  stubborn  opposition  drew  its  Ibcce. 
I  should  have  thought  that  from  the 
Of  these  idolatrous  Christians,  little 
Might  have  sufficed  to  wean  a  duteous 
The  example  of  a  parent  so  beloved 
Leading  the  way;  and  yet  I  will  not  doufac 
Thou  didst  enforce  with  all  sincerity 
And  holy  zeal  upon  thy  daughter's  mind 
The  truths  of  Islam. 

Julian  knit  hia  brow. 
And  scowling  on  the  insidious  renegnde* 
He  answered.  By  what  reasoning  my  poor  mind 
Was  from  the  old  idolatry  reclaim'd. 
None  better  knows  than  Seville^  mitnd  cbirC 
Who  first  renouncing  errors  which  he  taught. 
Led  me  his  IbUower  to  the  Prophet's  pale. 
Thy  lessons  I  repeated  as  I  could ; 
Of  graven  images,  unnatural  vows» 
False  records,  ^bUng  creeds,  and  jog^inf 
Who  making  sanctity  the  cloak  of  sin, 
Laugh'd  at  the  fools  on  whose  credulity 
They  frdten'd.     To  these  arguracnta,  whoce 
Priuce  Orpas,  least  of  all  men,  should  impeKh. 
I  added,  like  a  soldier  bred  in  arms. 
And  to  the  subtleties  of  schools  unnsed. 
The  flagrant  fact,  that  Heaven  with  victory. 
Where'er  they  tum'd,  attested  and  approved 
The  chosen  Prophet's  arms.     If  thoa  wert 
The  mitred  Metropolitan,  and  I 
Some  wretch  of  Arian  or  of  .Hebrew  r«ce. 
Thy  proper  business  then  might  be  to  pty. 
And  question  me  for  lurking  flaws  of  fttthL 
We  Musselmen,  Prince  Orpas,  live  ►^■ihrrth 
A  wiser  law,  which  with  the  iniquitice 
Of  thine  old  craft,  hath  abit^atcd  this 
Its  foulest  practice  I 

As  Count  Julian 
From  underneath  his  black  and 
There  went  a  look,  which  with  these 
Bore  to  the  heart  of  that  fidse  renegade 
Their  whole  envenom'd  meaning.     Haughtily 
Withdrawing  then  his  alter'd  eyes,  he  said. 
Too  much  of  this !  return  we  to  the  sum 
Of  my  discourse.     Let  Abulcacem  say. 
In  whom  the  Caliph  speaks.  If  with  aU  faith 
Having  essay'd  in  vain  all  means  to  wla 
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My  child's  consent,  I  may  not  hold  henceftnth 
The  covenant  dltcharged. 

The  Moor  replied. 
Well  hast  Umq  laid,  and  rightly  may'tet  aeture 
Thy  daufchter  that  the  Prophet's  holy  law 
Forbids  compulsion.     Give  thine  errand  now ; 
The  messenger  Is  here. 

Then  Julian  said. 
Go  to  Felayo,  and  ftom  him  entreat 
Admittance  to  my  child,  where'er  she  be. 
Say  to  her,  that  her  fkther  solemnly 
Annuls  the  covenant  with  Orpas  pledged, 
Nor  with  solicitations,  nor  with  threats, 
Will  uTfK  her  more,  nor  from  that  liberty 
C>f  faith  rcitraln  her,  which  the  Prophet's  law, 
Liberal  as  Heaven  from  whence  It  came,  to  all 
Indulges.     Tell  her  that  her  Ikther  says 
His  days  are  number'd,  and  beseeches  her 
By  that  dear  love,  which  fh>m  her  Infancy 
Still  he  hath  borne  her,  growing  as  she  grew, 
Nur»ed  in  our  weal  and  stiengthen*d  in  our  woe, 
She  will  not  in  the  evening  of  his  life 
Leave  him  forsaken  and  alone.     Enough 
<>f  sorrow,  tell  her,  have  her  injuries 
Brought  on  her  father's  head ;  let  not  her  act 
Thus  aggravate  the  burden.     Tell  her  too. 
That  when  he  pray'd  her  to  return,  he  wept 
Profusely  as  a  child  ;  but  bitterer  tean 
Than  ever  fell  from  childhood's  eyes  were  those 
Which  traced  his  hardy  cheeks. 

With  fiUterlng  voice 
He  spake,  and  alter  he  had  ceased  flrom  speech 
His  lip  was  quivering  stilL     The  Moorish  chief 
Then  to  the  messenger  his  bidding  gave. 
Say,  cried  he,  to  these  rebel  infidels. 
Thus  Abnlcaoem  In  the  Caliph's  name 
Exhorteth  them  :  Bepent  and  be  forgiven  ! 
Nor  think  to  stop  the  dreadful  storm  of  war, 
Which  conquering  and  to  conquer  must  fulfil 
Its  destined  circle,  rolling  eastward  now 
Back  from  the  suhjugated  #est,  to  sweep 
Thrones  and  dominions  down,  till  in  the  bond 
iX  unity  all  nations  Join,  and  Earth 
Acknowledge,  as  she  sees  one  Sun  in  heaven. 
One  Ood,  one  Chief,  one  Prophet,  and  one  Law. 
Jerusalem,  the  holy  City,  bows 
To  holier  Mecca's  creed  ;  the  Crescent  shines 
Triumphant  o'er  the  eternal  pyramids; 
(>n  the  cold  altars  of  the  worshippers 
()f  Fire,  moss  grows,  and  reptiles  leave  their  slime ; 
The  African  idolatries  are  Alien, 
And  Europe's  senseless  gods  of  stone 'and  wood 
Have  had  their  day.    Tell  these  misguided  men, 
A  moment  for  repentance  yet  Is  left. 
And  naercy  the  submitted  neck  will  spare 
!  Before  the  sword  is  drawn :  but  once  unsheath'd, 
liet  Auria  witness  how  that  dreadfiil  sword 
Accompllsheth  Its  work  !  They  little  know 
The  Moofs  who  hope  In  battle  to  withstand 
Their  valour,  or  in  flight  escape  their  rage  I 

>  *'  The  Moon  have  a  peculiar  manner  of  hunting  the  par- 
tridge. In  the  plain*  of  Akkermute  and  Jfbbel  Hidded  fn 
Shedma,  they  take  Tarlooa  kinds  of  dogs  with  them,  from  the 
(crv^hnund  to  the  shepherd's  dog,  and  following  the  birds  on 
honebwk,  and  allowhig  thass  no  time  to  rest,  they  soon 


Amid  our  deserts  we  hunt  down  the  birds 

Of  heaven, . .  wings  do  not  save  them  I  >     Nor  shall 

rocks. 
And  holds,  and  fkstncsses,  avail  to  save 
These  mountaineers.     Is  not  the  Earth  the  Lord's  ? 
And  we,  his  chosen  people,  whom  he  sends 
To  conquer  and  possess  it  in  his  name  ? 


XXL 
THE  FOUNTAIN  IN  THE  F0BE8T. 

Thk  second  eve  had  closed  upon  their  march 
Within  the  Asturian  border,  and  the  Moors 
Had  pitch 'd  their  tents  amid  an  open  vrood 
Upon  the  mountain  side.     As  day  grew  dim, 
Their  scattered  flrrs  shone  with  distincter  light 
Among  the  trees,  above  whose  top  the  snuAe 
Difi\ised  itself,  and  stain'd  the  evening  sky. 
Ere  long  the  stir  of  occupation  ceased. 
And  all  the  murmur  of  the  busy  host 
Subsiding  died  away,  as  through  the  camp 
The  crier  fh)m  a  knoll  proclalm'd  the  hour 
For  prayer  appointed,  and  with  sonorous  voice. 
Thrice  in  melodious  modulation  full. 
Pronounced  the  highest  name.     There  is  no  God 
But  God,  he  cried ;  there  is  no  God  but  God  I 
Mahommed  is  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord  i 
Come  ye  to  pmyer !  to  prayer  !  The  Lord  is  great  I 
There  is  no  God  but  God ! . .  Thus  he  pronounced 
His  ritual  form,  mingling  with  holiest  truth 
The  audacious  name  accurs'd.     The  multitude 
Made  their  ablutions  in  the  mountain  stream 
Obedient,  then  their  fhces  to  the  earth 
Bent  in  formality  of  easy  prayer. 

An  arrow's  flight  above  that  mountain  stream 
There  was  a  little  glade,  where  underneath 
A  long  smooth  mossy  stone  a  fountain  rose. 
An  oak  grew  near,  and  with  its  ample  boughs 
O'ercanopied  the  spring ;  its  firetted  roots 
Emboss'd  the  bank,  and  on  their  tufted  bark 
Grew  plants  which  love  the  moisture  and  the  shade ; 
Short  ferns,  and  longer  leaves  of  wrinkled  green 
Which  bent  toward  the  spring,  and  when  the  wind 
Made  itself  felt,  just  touch'd  with  genUe  dip 
The  glassy  surfttce,  ruffled  ne'er  hut  then. 
Save  when  a  bubble  rising  firom  the  depth 
Burst,  and  with  (Untest  circles  mark'd  Its  place, 
Or  if  an  insect  skimm'd  it  with  its  wing. 
Or  when  in  heavier  drops  the  gather'd  rain 
Fell  fhvm  the  oak's  high  bower.    The  mountain  roe. 
When,  having  drank  there,  he  would  bound  across. 
Drew  up  upon  the  hank  his  meeting  feet. 
And  put  fbrth  half  his  force.     With  silent  Upse 
From  thence  through  mossy  banks  the  water  stole. 
Then  murmuring  hastcn'd  to  the  glen  below. 
Diana  might  have  loved  in  that  sweet  spot 

fatigtte  them,  when  thej  are  taken  by  the  dogs.  But  as  the 
Mooselmin  eats  nothing  but  what  has  had  its  thmat  cut,  he 
takes  out  his  knife,  and  exclaiming  Bismtllak,  In  the  name  of 
God,  cuU  the  throat  of  the  ganie.''^  Jmtk$€fn'»  AforDcco, 
p.  131. 
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To  take  her  noontide  rest ;  and  when  she  stoopt 
Hot  from  the  chase  to  drink,  well  pleased  had  seen 
Her  own  bright  crescent,  and  the  brighter  face 
It  crown'd,  reflected  there. 

Beside  that  spring 
Count  Julian's  tent  was  pitch'd  upon  the  glade ; 
There  his  ablutions  Moor-like  he  perform*d. 
And  Moor-like  knelt  in  prayer,  bowing  his  head 
Upon  the  mossy  bank.     There  was  a  sound 
Of  voices  at  the  tent  when  he  arose, 
And  lo !  with  hurried  step  a  woman  came 
Toward  him ;  rightly  then  his  heart  presaged, 
And  ere  he  could  behold  her  countenance, 
Florinda  knelt,  and  with  uplifted  arms 
Embraced  her  sire.     He  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
Kiss*d  her,  and  clasp'd  her  to  his  heart,  and  said. 
Thou  hast  not  then  forsaken  me,  my  child  ! 
Howe'er  the  inexorable  will  of  Fate 
May  in  the  world  which  is  to  come,  divide 
Our  everlasting  destinies,  in  this 
Thou  wilt  not,  O  my  child,  abandon  me  I 
And  then  with  deep  and  interrupted  voice. 
Nor  seeking  to  restrain  his  copious  tears, 
My  blessing  be  upon  thy  head,  he  cried, 
A  father's  blessing !  Though  all  fdths  were  false. 
It  should  not  lose  its  worth  ! . .  She  lock*d  her  hands 
Around  his  ueck,  and  gasing  in  his  face 
Through  streaming  tears,  exclaim*d.  Oh  never  more. 
Here  or  hereafter,  never  let  us  part ! 
And  breathing  then  a  prayer  in  silence  forth, 
The  name  of  Jesus  trembled  on  her  tongue. 

Whom  hast  thou  there?  cried  Julian,  and  drawback. 
Seeing  that  near  them  stood  a  meagre  man 
In  humble  garb,  who  rested  with  raised  hands 
On  a  long  staff,  bending  his  head  like  one 
Who  when  he  hears  the  distant  vesper-bell. 
Halts  by  the  way,  and,  all  unseen  of  men, 
Offers  his  homage  in  the  eye  of  Heaven. 
She  answered.  Let  not  my  dear  father  frown 
In  anger  on  his  child  !  Thy  messenger 
Told  me  that  I  should  be  restrain'd  no  more 
From  liberty  of  faith,  which  the  new  law 
Indulged  to  all ;  how  soon  my  hour  might  come 
I  knew  not,  and  although  that  hour  will  bring 
Few  tenors,  yet  methinks  I  would  not  be 
Without  a  Christian  comforter  in  death. 

A  Priest  I  exclaimed  the  Count,  and  drawing  back, 
Stoopt  for  his  turban  that  he  might  not  lack 
Some  outward  symbol  of  apostacy ; 
For  still  in  war  his  wonted  arms  he  wore, 
Nor  for  the  scymltar  had  changed  the  sword 
Accustomed  to  his  hand.     He  covered  now 
His  short  gray  hair,  and  under  the  white  folds 
His  swarthy  brow,  which  gather *d  as  he  rose, 
Darken*d.     Oh  frown  not  thus  t  Florinda  said, 
A  kind  and  gentle  counsellor  is  this, 
One  who  pours  balm  Into  a  wounded  soul. 
And  mitigates  the  griefs  he  cannot  heal. 
I  told  him  I  had  vow'd  to  pass  my  days 
A  servant  of  the  Lord,  yet  that  my  heart, 
Hearing  the  message  of  thy  love,  was  drawn 
With  powerful  yearnings  back.     Follow  thy  heart, . . 
It  answers  to  the  call  of  duty  hera. 
He  said,  nor  canst  thou  better  serve  the  Lord 


Than  at  thy  other's  side. 

Count  Julian** 
While  thus  she  spake,  insensibly  relax'd. 
A  Priest,  cried  he,  and  thus  with  even  hand 
Weigh  vows  and  natural  duty  in  the  arale  ? 
In  what  old  heresy  bath  he  been  tnln'd  ? 
Or  in  what  wilderness  hath  he  cacaperi 
The  domineering  Prelate's  lire  and  tmafd  ? 
Come  hither,  man,  and  tell  me  who  thoa  art! 

A  sinner,  Roderick,  drawing  nigh,  replied : 
Brought  to  repentance  by  the  grace  of  God* 
And  trusting  for  forgiveness  thivNigii  the  blood 
Of  Christ  In  humble  hbpe. 

Afmneef 
Julian  assumed,  but  merely  from  the  Up* 
It  came ;  for  he  was  trouUled  while  he 
On  the  strong  countenance  and  thoughtful  cy« 
Before  him.     A  new  law  hath  been  prodalB^ 
Said  he,  which  overthrows  in  its  career 
The  Christian  altars  of  idolatry. 
What  think'st  thou  of  the  Prophet  ? . .  Sodcriek 
Made  answer,  I  am  in  the  Moorish  canpi. 
And  he  who  asketh  is  a  Musselman. 
How  then  should  I  reply  ? . .  Safely,  rcMn^d 
The  renegade,  and  freely  may'sl  tliov  speak 
To  all  that  Julian  asks.    Is  not  the  y«kc 
Of  Mecca  easy,  and  Its  burden  light  ? . . . 
Spain  hath  not  found  it  so,  the  Goth  repOed. 
And  groaning,  tum*d  away  his  countcnanee. 


Count  Julian  knit  his  brow,  and  stood 
Regarding  him  with  meditative  eye 
In  silence.     Thou  art  honest  too !  be 
Why  *twas  in  quest  of  such  a  man  as  thte 
That  the  old  Grecian  searched  by  laatcni  light 
In  open  day  the  city's  crowded  etrecta. 
So  rare  he  deem'd  the  virtue.     Honesty 
And  sense  of  natural  duty  in  a  Pricrt ! 
Now  for  a  mir^le,  ye  Saints  of  Spain  1 
I  shall  not  pry  too  closely  for  the  wires. 
For,  seeing  what  I  see,  ye  have  me  now 
In  the  believing  mood ! 

O  blessed  Saiota, 
Florinda  cried,  *tis  fhMU  the  bttteroess, 
Not  from  the  hardnesi  of  the  heart,  he  speaks ! 
Hear  him !  and  in  your  goodnean  give  the 
The  virtue  of  a  prayer !  So  saying,  she 
Her  hands  in  fervent  action  daspM  to 
Then  as,  still  clasp'd,  they  Ml,  toward 
She  tum'd  her  eyes,  beholding  him  thiac«li 
The  look,  the  gesture,  and  that  silcsit  woe, 
Soften'd  her  fkther's  heart,  which  In  tUs 
Was  open  to  the  influences  of  love. 
Priest,  thy  vocation  were  a  Messed  one. 
Said  Julian,  If  its  mighty  power  were 
To  lessen  human  misery,  not  to  swaH 
The  mournful  sum,  already  all* 
If,  as  thy  former  counsel  should  imply. 
Thou  art  not  one  who  would  for  hb  cnft^  «ke 
Fret  with  corrosives  and  infllame  the  woand. 
Which  the  poor  sufferer  brings  to  thee  In  tnat 
That  thou  with  virtuous  balm  wilt  hind  it  apw . . 
If,  as  I  think,  thou  art  not  one  of  those 
MThose  villainy  makes  honest  men  turn  Moors. 
Thou  then  wilt  answer  with  onbiaaa'd  mtaid 
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What  I  shall  ask  thee,  and  exorcise  thus 

The  sick  and  feverish  conscience  of  my  child. 

From  Inhred  phantoms,  flend-Uke,  which  possess 

Her  innocent  spirit.     Chil<^ren  we  are  all 

Of  one  great  Father,  in  whatever  clime 

Nature  or  chance  hath  cast  the  seeds  of  life. 

All  tongues,  all  colours :  neither  after  death 

Shall  we  be  sorted  into  languages 

And  tints,,  .white,  black,  and  tawny,  Greek  and  Goth, 

Northmen  and  offspring  of  hot  AfHca ; 

The  All-Father,  He  in  whom  we  live  and  move, 

He  the  indifferent  Judge  of  all,  regards 

Nations,  and  hues,  and  dialects  alike ; 

According  to  their  works  shall  they  be  judged, 

^lien  even-handed  Justice  in  the  scale 

Their  good  and  evil  weighs.     All  creeds,  I  ween. 

Agree  in  this,  and  hold  it  orthodox. 

Roderick,  perceiving  here  that  Julian  paused, 
As  if  he  waited  for  acknowledgement 
Of  that  plain  truth,  in  motion  of  assent 
Inclioed  his  brow  complacently,  and  said. 
Even  so:  What  follows  ?..  This  ;  resumed  the  Count, 
That  creeds  like  colours  being  but  accident. 
Arc  therefore  in  the  scale  imponderable ; . . 
Thou  seest  my  meaning ; . .  that  fh»m  every  ikith 
As  every  clime,  there  is  a  way  to  Heaven, 
And  thou  and  I  may  meet  in  Paradise. 

Oh  grant  it,  God  !  cried  Roderick  fervently, 
And  smote  his  breast     Oh  grant  it,  gracious  God  I 
Through  the  dear  blood  of  Jesus,  grant  that  he 
And  I  may  meet  before  the  Mercy-throne  I 
That  were  a  triumph  of  Redeeming  Love, 
For  which  admiring  Angels  would  renew 
Their  hallelivahs  through  the  choir  of  Heaven ! 
Man  !  quoth  Count  Julian,  wherefore  art  thou  moved 
To  this  strange  passion  ?  I  require  of  thee 
Thy  judgement,  not  thy  prayers  ! 

Be  not  displeased  1 
In  gentle  voice  subdued  the  Goth  replies ; 
A  prayer,  from  whatsoever  lips  it  flow, 
By  thine  own  rule  should  find  the  way  to  Heaven, 
So  that  the  heart  in  its  sincerity 
Straight  forward  breathe  it  forth.     I,  like  thyself. 
Am  all  untraln*d  to  subtleties  of  speech, 
Nor  competent  of  this  great  argument 
Thou  openest ;  and  perhaps  shall  answer  thee 
Wide  of  the  words,  but  to  the  purport  home. 
There  are  to  whom  the  light  of  gospel  truth 
Hath  never  reach 'd ;  of  such  I  needs  must  deem 
Asi  of  the  sons  of  men  who  had  their  day 
Before  the  light  was  given.     But,  Count,  for  those 
Who,  bom  amid  the  light,  to  darkness  turn. 
Wilful  in  error, ...  I  dare  only  say, 
God  doth  not  leave  the  unhappy  soul  without 
An  inward  monitor,  and  till  the  grave 
Open,  the  gate  of  mercy  is  not  closed. 

Priest-like  I  the  renegade  replied,  and  shook 
His  head  in  scorn.     What  is  not  in  the  craft 
Is  error,  and  for  error  there  shall  be 
No  mercy  found  in  Him  whom  yet  ye  name 
The  Merciful  I 

Now  God  forbid,  rejofn'd 
The  &llen  King,  that  one  who  stands  in  need 


Of  mercy  for  his  sins  should  argue  thus 

Of  error  1  Thou  hast  said  that  thou  and  I, 

Thou  dying  in  name  a  Musselman,  and  I 

A  servant  of  the  Cross,  may  meet  in  Heaven. 

Time  was  when  in  our  fathers'  ways  we  walk'd 

Regardlessly  alike ;  faith  being  to  each, . . 

For  so  far  thou  hast  reason'd  rightly, . .  like 

Our  country's  fashion  and  our  mother-tongue. 

Of  mere  inheritance. . .  no  thing  of  choice 

In  judgement  fix'd,  nor  rooted  in  the  heart 

Me  have  the  arrows  of  calamity 

Sore  stricken ;  sinking  underneath  the  weight 

Of  sorrow,  yet  more  heavily  oppress'd 

Beneath  the  burthen  of  my  sins,  I  tum'd 

In  that  dread  hour  to  Him  who  fh)m  the  Cross 

Calls  to  the  heavy-laden.     There  I  found 

Relief  and  comfort ;  there  I  have  my  hope, 

My  strength  and  my  salvation  ;  there,  the  grave 

Rc^y  beneath  my  feet,  and  Heaven  in  view, 

I  to  the  King  of  Terrors  say.  Come,  Death, . . 

Come  quickly  !  Thou  too  wert  a  stricken  deer, 

Julian, . .  God  pardon  the  unhappy  hand 

That  wounded  thee  ! . .  but  whither  didst  thou  go 

For  healing  ?  Thou  hast  tum'd  away  from  Him, 

Who  saith,  Forgive  as  ye  would  be  forgiven ; 

And  that  the  Moorish  sword  might  do  thy  work. 

Received  the  creed  of  Mecca :  with  what  firuit 

For  Spain,  let  tell  her  cities  sack'd,  her  sons 

Slaughter'd,  her  daughters  than  thine  own  dear  child 

More  foully  wrong'd,  more  wretched !  For  thyself, 

Thou  hast  had  thy  fill  of  vengeance,  and  perhaps 

The  cup  was  sweet :  but  it  hath  left  behind 

A  bitter  relish  !  Gladly  would  thy  soul 

Forget  the  past ;  as  little  canst  thou  bear 

To  send  into  futurlt}'  thy  thoughts : 

And  for  this  Now,  what  is  it.  Count,  but  fear . . 

However  bravely  thou  may'st  bear  thy  flnont, . . 

Danger,  remorse,  and  stinging  obloquy  ? 

One  only  hope,  one  only  remedy. 

One  only  refuge  yet  remains. . . .  My  life 

Is  at  thy  mercy.  Count  1  Call,  if  thou  wilt. 

Thy  men,  and  to  the  Moors  deliver  me ! 

Or  strike  thyself  1  Death  were  firom  any  hand 

A  welcome  gift ;  Arom  thine,  and  in  this  cause, 

A  boon  indeed  1  My  latest  words  on  earth 

Should  tell  thee  that  all  sins  may  be  eifaced. 

Bid  thee  repent,  have  faith,  and  be  forgiven ! 

Strike,  Julian,  if  thou  wilt,  and  send  my  soul 

To  intercede  for  thine,  that  we  may  meet. 

Thou  and  thy  child  and  I,  beyond  the  grave. 

Thus  Roderick  spake,  and  spread  his  arms  as  if 
He  offer'd  to  the  sword  his  willing  breast. 
With  looks  of  passionate  persuasion  fix'd 
Upon  the  Count,  who  in  his  first  access 
Of  anger,  seem'd  as  though  he  would  have  call'd 
His  guards  to  seise  the  Priest     The  attitude 
Disarm'd  him,  and  that  fervent  zeal  sincere. 
And  more  than  both,  the  look  and  voice,  which  like 
A  mystery  troubled  him.     Florinda  too 
Hung  on  his  arm  with  both  her  hands,  and  cried, 
O  fhther,  wrong  him  not !  he  speaks  firom  God  ! 
Life  and  salvation  are  upon  his  tongue  I 
Judge  thou  the  value  of  that  faith  whereby. 
Reflecting  on  the  past,  I  murmur  not. 
And  to  the  end  of  all  look  on  with  joy 
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Of  hope  assured  I 

Peace,  innocent  I  replied 
The  Count,  and  from  her  hold  withdrew  his  arm. 
Then  with  a  gather'd  brow  of  moumfulnesa 
Rather  than  wrath,  regarding  Rodericlc,  said. 
Thou  preachest  that  all  sins  may  be  efhced : 
Is  there  forgiveness,  Christian,  in  thy  creed 
For  Roderick's  crime  ? . .  For  Roderick  and  for  thee, 
Count  Julian,  said  the  Ck>th,  and  as  he  spake 
Trembled  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame. 
The  gate  of  Heaven  is  open.     Julian  threw 
His  wrathful  hand  aloft,  and  cried.  Away ! 
Earth  could  not  hold  us  both,  nor  can  one  Heaven 
Contain  my  deadliest  enemy  and  me ! 

My  fiUher,  say  not  thus  !  Florinda  cried  ; 
I  have  forgiven  him  I  I  have  pray'd  for  him  ! 
For  him,  for  thee,  and  for  myself  I  pour 
One  constant  prayer  to  Heaven  I  In  passion  then 
She  knelt,  and  bending  back,  with  arms  and  face 
Raised  toward  the  sky,  the  supplicant  exclaim'd, 
Redeemer,  heal  his  heart  I  It  is  the  grief 
Which  festers  there  that  hath  bewllder'd  him  I 
Save  him,  Redeemer  !  by  thy  precious  death 
Save,  save  him,  O  my  God  I  Then  on  her  fkce 
She  fell,  and  thus  with  bitterness  puTsued 
In  silent  throes  her  agonizing  prayer. 

Afflict  not  thus  thyself,  my  child,  the  Count 
Exclaim'd ;  O  dearest,  be  thou  comforted ; 
Set  but  thy  heart  at  rest,  I  ask  no  more  ! 
Peace,  dearest,  peace  ! . .  and  weeping  as  he  spake, 
He  knelt  to  raise  her.     Roderick  also  knelt ; 
Be  comforted,  he  cried,  and  rest  in  faith 
That  God  will  hear  thy  prayers !  they  must  be  heard. 
He  who  could  doubt  the  worth  of  prayers  like  thine 
Bfay  doubt  of  all  things !    Sainted  as  thou  art 
In  sufferings  here,  this  miracle  will  be 
Thy  work  and  thy  reward  I 

Then  raising  her, 
They  seated  her  upon  the  fountain's  brink. 
And  there  beside  her  sate.     The  moon  had  risen, 
And  that  fair  spring  lay  blacken*d  half  in  shade, 
Half  like  a  bumlsh'd  mirror  in  her  light 
By  that  reflected  light  Count  Julian  saw 
That  Roderick's  ftce  was  bathed  with  tears,  and  pale. 
As  monumental  marble.    Friend,  said  he. 
Whether  thy  faith  be  fkbulous,  or  sent 
Indeed  from  Heaven,  its  dearest  gift  to  man, 
Thy  heart  is  true :  and  had  the  mitred  Priest 
Of  Seville  been  like  thee,  or  hadst  thou  held 
The  place  he  flll'd ; ...  but  this  is  idle  talk, . . . 
Things  are  as  they  will  be ;  and  we,  poor  slaves, 
Fret  in  the  harness  as  we  may,  must  drag 
The  Car  of  Destiny  where'er  she  drives, 
Inexorable  and  blind ! 

Oh  wretched  man  I 
Cried  Roderick,  if  thou  seekest  to  assuage 
Thy  wounded  spirit  with  that  deadly  drug. 
Hell's  subtlest  venom ;  look  to  thine  own  heart. 
Where  thou  hast  Will  and  Conscience  to  belie 
This  Juggling  sophistry,  and  lead  thee  yet 
Through  penitence  to  Heaven  I 

Whate'er  it  be 
That  governs  us,  in  moumfUl  tone  the  Count 
Replied,  Fate,  Providence,  or  Allah's  will. 


Or  reckless  Fortune,  still  the  eflfect  the 
A  world  of  evil  and  of  misery  I 
I^ook  where  we  will  we  meet  it ;  wbi 
We  go  we  bear  it  with  us.     Here  we  sit 
Upon  the  margin  of  this  peaceflil  spring. 
And  oh  1  what  volumes  of  calami^ 
Would  be  unfolded  here.  If  either  heart 
Laid  open  its  sad  records !    Tell  me  not 
Of  goodness !   Either  in  some  ftvak  of  power 
This  frame  of  things  was  ^hion'd,  then 
To  take  its  own  wild  course,  the  sport  of 
Or  the  bad  Spirit  o'er  the  Good  prevails^ 
And  in  the  eternal  conflict  hath  arisen 
Lord  of  the  ascendant ! 

Rightly  woald*st  than  107 
Were  there  no  worid  but  this !  the  Goth  ivplkd. ' 
The  happiest  child  of  earth  that  e*er  was  ast'd 
To  be  the  minion  of  prosperity. 
Richest  in  corponl  gifts  and  wealtfa  of  mind. 
Honour  and  fiune  attending  bim  abrond* 
Peace  and  all  dear  domestic  joys  at  taosDe, 
And  sunshine  till  the  evening  of  bis  days 
Closed  in  without  a  cloud, . .  even  sucb  a  niao 
Would  from  the  gloom  and  horror  of  bis  heart 
Confirm  thy  fiital  thought,  were  this  world  all. 
Oh  I  who  could  bear  the  haunting  myatcry. 
If  death  and  retribution  did  not  solve 
The  riddle,  and  to  hcavenlicst  harmony 
Reduce  the  seeming  chaos ! . . .  Here  we  tee 
The  water  at  its  well-head  ;  clear  it  b. 
Not  more  transpicuous  the  invisible  air ; 
Pure  as  an  infimt's  thoughts ;  and  here  to  life 
And  good  directed  ail  its  uses  serve. 
The  herb  grows  greener  on  its  brink;  swvrt 
Bend  o'er  the  stream  that  feeds  their  fresbnicd 
The  red-breast  loves  it  for  his  wintry  banatk ; 
And  when  the  buds  begin  to  open  forth. 
Builds  near  it  with  his  mate  tbdr  Uuudii^ 
The  thirsty  stag  with  widening  nostrils  there 
Invigorated  draws  his  copious  draught ; 
And  there  amid  its  flags  the  wild-boar  itaids. 
Nor  suffering  wrong  nor  meditating  hurt 
Through  woodlands  wild  and  solitaiy  Adds 
Unsullied  thus  it  holds  its  boonteous  coarse ; 
But  when  it  reaches  the  resorts  of  men* 
The  service  of  the  city  there  defllea 
The  tainted  stream ;  oormpt  and  foni  It  flow* 
Through  loathsome  banks  and  o'er  a  bed 
Till  in  the  sea,  the  appofaited  end  to  whkta 
Through  all  Its  way  it  hastens,  *tb  received. 
And,  losing  all  pollution,  mingles  there 
In  the  wide  world  of  waters.     So  Is  It 
With  the  great  stzeam  of  things,  If  aU  wcfe  I 
Good  the  beginning,  good  the  end  shall  bsw 
And  transitory  evil  only  make 
The  good  end  happier.     Ages  pass  away. 
Thrones  foil,  and  nations  disanicar,  and 
Grow  old  and  go  to  wreck  ;  the  aool  akne 
Endures,  and  what  she  chuseth  for  hcneIC 
The  arbiter  of  her  own  destiny, 
That  only  shall  be  permancnL 

BatgaDL 
And  all  our  suiforing  I  said  the  OotmL    Tk 
Replied,  Repentance  taketb  sin  away. 
Death  lemedies  the  resL  . .  .Soothed  by  Ike 
Of  such  discoune,  Julian  was  silent  thieii. 
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And  sate  contemplating.    Florlnda  too 

MTas  ca]m*d  :  If  sore  experience  may  be  thought 

To  teach  the  uses  of  adversity. 

She  said,  alas  I  who  better  leam*d  than  I 

In  that  sad  school  1    Methinks  if  ye  would  know 

How  visitations  of  calamity 

AiTect  the  pious  soul,  'tis  shown  ye  there ! 

Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which  through  the  sky 

Sailing  alone,  doth  cross  in  her  career 

The  rolling  Moon  1   I  watch'd  it  as  it  came. 

And  decm'd  the  deep  opake  would  blot  her  beams ; 

But,  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 

In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 

The  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own. 

Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene. 

Thus  having  said,  the  pious  sufferer  sate. 
Beholding  with  flx'd  eyes  that  lovely  orb. 
Till  quiet  tears  confused  in  dizsy  light 
The  broken  moonbeams.    They  too  by  the  toll 
Of  spirit,  as  by  travail  of  the  day 
Subdued,  were  silent,  yielding  to  the  hour. 
The  silver  cloud  dlffiising  slowly  passed. 
And  now  into  its  airy  elements 
Resolved  is  gone ;  while  through  the  asure  depth 
Alone  in  heaven  the  glorious  Moon  pursues 
Her  coarse  appointed,  with  indifferent  beams 
Shining  upon  the  silent  hills  around. 
And  the  dark  tents  of  that  unholy  host. 
Who,  all  unconscious  of  impending  &te. 
Take  their  last  slumber  there.   The  camp  is  still ; 
The  fires  have  moulder'd,  and  the  breese  which  stirs 
The  soft  and  snowy  embers,  just  lays  bare 
At  times  a  red  and  evanescent  light. 
Or  for  a  moment  wakes  a  feeble  flame. 
They  by  the  fountain  hear  the  stream  below. 
Whose  murmurs,  as  the  whid  arose  or  fell. 
Fuller  or  fainter  reach  the  ear  attuned. 
And  now  the  nightingale,  not  distant  far, 
Began  her  solitary  song ;  and  pour'd 
To  the  cold  moon  a  richer,  stronger  strain 
Than  that  with  which  the  lyric  lark  salutes 
The  new-bom  day.    Her  deep  and  thrilling  song 
Seem*d  with  its  piercing  melody  to  reach 
The  soul,  and  in  mysterious  unison 
Blend  with  all  thoughts  of  gentleness  and  love. 
Their  hearts  were  open  to  the  healing  power 
Of  nature ;  and  the  splendour  of  the  night, 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  that  sweetest  lay 
Came  to  them  like  a  copious  evening  dew 
Falling  on  vernal  herbs  which  thirst  for  rain. 

1  In  composiBg  these  liaet  I  remembered  a  far  more  beau- 
titui  paMa^e  In  ooeof  the  Edoguei  of  the  Jesuit  Buulerei :  » 
**  Artetlot  ruit  ecoe  (breos,  floflMiiM  proplnquot 
iDMatans,  stiagem  agrlooUs  fugientlbu*  Infert. 
Quid  CKerem  ?  matrero,  at  potoi,  tenerumque  paelliiro 
Rmptabam,  et  medlU  ftbdebam  corpora  illvii. 
Aapera  Jam  frigebat  hyema,  frondouuiue  querais 
Pro  ieeto  et  latebrli  ramot  prcfoebat  opacoi ; 
Algentem  fori  matrem  ;  fovet  ilia  rtgentem 
lofimtem  gremlo.    Sub  prima  crepuMula  lads 
Progradlor,  tectum  miteria  si  forte  pateret ; 
SUvam  tuaoM  eqoM  tells  infentas  habebat ; 
Bona  fbgto,  et  eaplo  oompendia  tuta  vlarum. 
CoodUor  atra  dies ;  o«lo  noa  horrida  surgU. 
Quam  loogii  mlhi  noa  misero  produdtur  horis  I 
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Thus  they  beside  the  fountain  sate,  of  food 

And  rest  forgetful,  when  a  messenger 

Summoned  Count  Julian  to  the  Leader's  tent. 

In  council  there  at  that  late  hour  he  found 

The  assembled  Chiefs,  on  sudden  tidings  call'd 

Of  unexpected  weight  from  Cordoba. 

Jealous  that  Abdalasis  had  assumed 

A  regal  state,  affecting  in  his  court 

The  forms  of  Gothic  sovereignty,  the  Moors, 

Whom  artftil  spirits  of  ambitious  mould 

Stirr*d  up,  had  risen  against  him  in  revolt: 

And  he  who  late  had  in  the  Caliph*s  name 

Ruled  fh>m  the  Ocean  to  the  Pyrenees, 

A  mutilate  and  headless  carcass  now, 

FVom  pitying  hands  received  beside  the  road 

A  hasty  grave,  scarce  hidden  there  from  dogs 

And  ravens,  nor  flnom  wintry  rains  secure.  ^ 

She,  toOk  who  in  the  wreck  of  Spain  preserved 

Her  queenly  rank,  the  wife  of  Roderick  first. 

Of  Abdalaiis  after,  and  to  both 

Alike  unhappy,  shared  the  ruin  now 

Her  counsels  had  brought  on ;  for  she  had  led 

The  infistuate  Moor,  in  dangerous  vauntery. 

To  these  aspiring  forms, . .  so  should  he  gain 

Respect  and  honour  fh>m  the  Musselmen, 

She  said,  and  that  the  obedience  of  the  Goths 

Follow'd  the  sceptre.    In  an  evil  hour 

She  gave  the  counsel,  and  in  evil  hour 

He  lent  a  willing  ear ;  the  popular  rage 

Fell  on  them  both ;  and  they  to  whom  her  name 

Had  been  a  mark  for  mockery  and  reproach, 

Shudder'd  with  human  horror  at  her  fate. 

Ayub  was  headhig  the  wild  anarchy; 

But  where  the  cement  of  authority 

Is  wanting,  all  things  there  are  dislocate : 

The  mutinous  soldiery,  by  every  cry 

Of  rumour  set  in  wild  career,  were  driven 

By  every  gust  of  passion,  setting  up 

One  hour,  what  in  the  impulse  of  the  next. 

Equally  unreasoning,  they  destroyed :  thus  all 

Was  in  misrule  where  uproar  gave  the  law. 

And  ere  trom.  far  Damascus  they  could  learn 

The  Caliph's  pleasure,  many  a  moon  must  pass. 

What  should  be  done  ?  should  Abulcacem  march 

To  Cordoba,  and  in  the  Caliph's  name 

Assume  the  power  which  to  his  rank  in  arms 

Qdos  gemitui  fletuaque  dedl ;  quam  prozhna  votum 
Lttz  fult  1  hen  triatl  lax  Infeotlnlma  dad*  t 
Currebam  ad  noUan  quereum  per  devia  tetqoa. 
Dux  amor  est.    Anoam  video,  puerumque  jaoentem 
Afflxum  uberibuf,  dura  auccumbere  morti. 
Ipta  parens,  postquam  ad  vocem  coiiTersa  vocantls 
In  me  amplexantem  morlentU  lamnia  flxlt, 
Eluctantem  aaimam  glaciato  e  corpore  mittlt. 
Obrigul,  (Hgusque  novum  penetravit  In  oesa : 
Felix,  si  simlll  potulssem  oeeumbere  letho ; 
Son  infetta  vetat.    Reatabat  cura  lepulchrl. 
Quo  foderem  ferrum  deerat;  miterabile  corpus 
Frondibos  obtexl,  puerum  nee  ab  ubere  tuUI 
Slcut  erat  folUi  tegltur ;  fUnusque  paratur, 
Heu  nimls  Incertum,  et  primU  vioUbile  ventls.** 
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Rightly  devolved,  restoring  thus  the  reign 
Of  order  ?  or  pursue  with  qolckenM  speed 
The  end  of  this  great  armament,  and  crush 
Rebellion  first,  then  to  domestic  ills 
Apply  his  undivided  mind  and  force 
Victorious  ?    What  in  this  emergency 
•Was  Julian's  counsel,  Abulcacem  ask*d, 
Should  they  accomplish  soon  their  enteiprize  ? 
Or  would  the  Insurgent  infidels  prolong 
The  contest,  seeking  by  protracted  war 
To  weary  them,  and  trusting  in  the  strength 
Of  these  wild  hills? 

Julian  replied,  The  Chief 
Of  this  revolt  is  wary,  resolute, 
Of  approved  worth  in  war :  a  desperate  part 
He  for  himself  deliberately  hath  chosen. 
Confiding  in  the  hereditary  love 
Borne  to  him  by  these  hardy  mountaineers, 
A  love  which  his  own  noble  qualities 
Have  strengthen'd  so  that  every  heart  is  his. 
When  ye  can  bring  them  to  the  open  proof 
Of  battle,  ye  will  find  them  in  his  cause 
Lavish  of  life ;  but  well  they  know  the  strength 
Of  their  own  fastnesses,  the  mountain  paths 
Impervious  to  pursuit,  the  vantages 
Of  rock,  and  pass,  and  woodland,  and  ravine ; 
And  hardly  will  ye  tempt  them  to  forego 
These  natural  aids  wherein  they  put  their  trust 
As  in  their  stubborn  spirit,  each  alike 
Deemed  by  themselves  invincible,  and  so 
By  Roman  found  and  Goth . . .  beneath  whose  sway 
Slowly  persuaded  rather  than  subdued 
They  came,  and  still  through  every  change  retained 
Their  manners  obstinate  and  barbarous  speech. 
My  counsel,  therefore,  is,  that  we  secure 
With  strong  increase  of  force  the  adjacent  posts, 
And  chiefly  Oegio,  leaving  them  so  mann'd 
As  may  abate  the  hope  of  enterprixe 
Their  strength  being  told.    Time  in  a  strife  like  this 
Becomes  the  ally  of  those  who  trust  in  him : 
Make  then  with  Time  your  covenant    Old  feuds 
May  disunite  the  chiefs :  some  may  be  gain*d 
By  fair  entreaty,  others  by  the  stroke 
Of  nature,  or  of  policy,  cut  off. 
This  was  the  counsel  which  in  Cordoba 
I  offer'd  Abdalazis :  in  ill  hour 
Rejecting  it,  he  sent  upon  this  war 
His  father*s  faithful  friend !  Dark  are  the  ways 
Of  destiny  I  had  I  been  at  his  side 
Old  Muza  would  not  now  have  moium*d  his  age 
licft  childless,  nor  had  Ayub  dared  defy 
The  Caliph's  represented  power.     The  case 
Calls  for  thine  instant  presence,  with  the  weight 
Of  thy  legitimate  authority. 

• 

Julian,  said  Orpas,  turning  tram  beneath 
His  turban  to  the  Count  a  crafty  eye, 
Thy  daughter  is  return'd ;  doth  she  not  bring 
Some  tidings  of  the  movements  of  the  foe  ? 
The  Count  replied,  When  child  and  parent  meet 
First  reconciled  from  discontents  which  wrung 
The  hearts  of  both,  ill  should  their  converse  be 
Of  warlike  matters  I    There  hath  been  no  time 
For  such  inquiries,  neither  should  I  think 
To  ask  her  touching  that  for  which  I  know 
She  hath  neither  eye  nor  thought 


a  ttry, 

Orpas  with  smile  malignant  thus  ivplicd. 
When  in  the  progress  of  the  Calipli*k  anna 
Count  Julian's  daughter  had  an  interest 
Which  touch'd  her  nearly  1  But  her  turn  is  Kmd. 
And  hatred  of  Prince  Ohhu  niay  beget 
Indifference  to  the  cause.     Tet  Destiny 
Still  guideth  to  the  service  of  the  fidth 
The  wayward  heart  of  woman ;  for  as  one 
Delivered  Roderick  to  the  avenging  sword. 
So  hath  another  at  this  hour  betF>y*d 
Pelayo  to  his  fall.     His  sister  came 
At  nightfall  to  my  tent  a  fiigitlTe. 
She  tells  me  that  on  learning  our  appnach 
The  rebel  to  a  cavern  in  the  hills 
Had  sent  his  wife  and  children,  and  with  them 
Those  of  his  followers,  thinking  there  oooc««rd 
They  might  be  safe.     She,  moved,  by  ixgories 
Which  stung  her  spirit,  on  the  way  escaped. 
And  for  revenge  will  guide  us.     In  reward 
She  asks  her  brother's  forfeiture  of  lands 
In  marriage  with  Numadan :  something  too 
Touching  his  life,  that  for  her  serf  ices 
It  might  be  spared,  she  said ; . .  an  after-thooght 
To  salve  decorum,  and  if  consdenoe  wake 
Serve  as  a  sop :  but  when  the  sword  shall  anitr 
Pelayo  and  his  dangerous  race,  I  ween 
That  a  thin  kerchief  will  dry  all  the  tean 
The  Lady  Guisla  sheds ! 

*Tis  the  old  taint ! 
Said  Julian  mournfully;  from  her  motber^s  wcmb 
She  brought  the  inbred  wickedness  whidi  now 
In  ripe  infection  blossoms.    Woman,  woman, 
Still  to  the  Goths  art  thou  the  instrument 
Of  overthrow ;  thy  virtue  and  thy  vioe 
Fatal  alike  to  them  I 

Say  rather,  cried 
The  insidious  renegade,  that  Allah  thus 
By  woman  punisheth  the  idolatry 
Of  those  who  raise  a  woman  to  the  nnk 
Of  godhead,  calling  on  their  Mary's  name 
With  senseless  prayers.    In  vain  shall  they  fairoke 
Her  trusted  succour  now  I  like  silly  birds 
By  fear  betray 'd,  they  tly  into  the  toils; 
And  this  Pehiyo»  who  in  lengthen'd  war 
BaflUng  our  force,  has  thought  perhaps  to  wago 
Prince  of  the  Mountains,  when  we  hold  Us  wi£r 
And  ofi^pring  at  our  mercy,  must  himself 
Come  to  the  lure. 

Enough,  the  Leader  said ; 
This  unexpected  work  of  fiiTouiing  Fate 
Opens  an  easy  way  to  our  desires, 
And  renders  farther  counsel  needless  now:. 
Great  is  the  Prophet  whose  protecting  power 
Goes  with  the  UithM  forth !  the  rebels'  days 
Are  number'd ;  Allah  hath  deliver'd  tbem 
Into  our  hands  I 

So  saying  he  arose; 
I'he  Chlefii  withdraw,  Orpas  alone  remainM 
Obedient  to  his  indicated  will. 
The  event,  said  Abulcacem,  hath  approrrd 
Thy  judgement  in  all  points ;  his  dam^trr  csori 
At  the  first  summons,  even  as  thou  saidst ; 
Her  errand  with  the  Insuigents  done,  she  brlap 
Their  well-concerted  prqiect  hack,  a  safc 
And  unexpected  messenger; . .  the  Moor, . 
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The  shallow  Moor, . .  must  see  and  not  perceive ; 
Must  hear  and  understand  not  t  yea  must  bear. 
Poor  easy  fbol,  to  serve  their  after  mirth, 
A  part  in  his  oim  undoing  I    But  Just  Heaven 
With  this  unlook*d-for  incident  hath  marr'd 
Their  complots,  and  the  sword  shall  cut  this  web 
Of  treason. 

Well,  the  renegade  replied. 
Thou  knowest  Count  Julian's  spirit,  quick  in  wiles. 
In  act  audacious.     Baffled  now,  he  thinks 
Either  by  instant  warning  to  apprize 
The  rebels  of  their  danger,  or  preserve 
The  hostages  when  fidlen  into  our  power. 
Till  secret  craft  contrive,  or  open  force 
Win  thebr  enlargement.    Haply  too  he  dreams 
Of  Coidoba,  the  avenger  and  the  Mend 
Of  Abdalasb,  in  that  cause  to  arm 
Moor  against  Moor,  preparing  for  himself 
The  victory  o*er  the  enfeebled  conquerors. 
Success  in  treason  hath  embolden'd  him. 
And  power  but  serves  him  for  fresh  treachery,  fidse 
To  Roderick  first,  and  to  the  Caliph  now. 

The  guilt,  said  Abulcacem,  is  confirm'd. 
The  sentence  pass*d ;  all  that  is  now  required 
In  to  strike  sure  and  safely.     He  hath  with  him 
A  veteran  force  devoted  to  his  will. 
Whom  to  provoke  were  perilous ;  nor  less 
Of  peril  lies  there  In  delay :  what  course 
Between  these  equal  dangers  should  we  steer? 

They  have  been  trained  beneath  him  in  the  wars 
Of  Africa,  the  renegade  replied ; 
Men  are  they  who,  from  their  youth  up,  have  found 
Tbeir  occupation  and  their  joy  in  arms ; 
Indifferent  to  the  cause  for  which  they  fight. 
But  faithfhl  to  their  leader,  who  hath  won 
By  licence  largely  given,  yet  tempered  still 
With  exercise  of  fitm  authority, 
Their  whole  devotion.    Vainly  should  we  seek 
By  proof  of  Julian's  guilt  to  pacify 
Such  martial  spirits,  unto  whom  all  creeds 
And  countries  are  lUike ;  but  take  away 
The  head,  and  forthwith  their  fidelity 
Goes  at  the  market  price.     The  act  must  be 
Sudden  and  secret ;  poison  is  too  slow. 
Thus  it  may  best  be  done ;  the  Mountaineers, 
Doubtless,  ere  long  wlU  rouse  us  with  some  spur 
Of  sudden  enterprise :  at  such  a  time 
A  trusty  minister  approaching  him 
May  smite  him,  so  that  all  shall  think  the  spear 
Comes  from  the  hostile  troops. 

Right  counsellor  I 
Cried  Abukacem,  thou  shalt  have  his  lands, 
The  proper  meed  of  thy  fidelity : 
Bis  daughter  thou  may'st  take  or  leave.     Oo  now 
And  find  a  fidthful  instrument  to  put 
Our  purpose  in  effect ! . . .  And  when  'tis  done, 
The  Moor,  as  Orpas  from  the  tent  withdrew. 
Muttering  pursued, . .  look  for  a  like  reward 

I  *'  A  white  flag,  called  El  AUm,  Che  tignal.  is  boliCed  erery 
day  at  twelre  o'clock,  to  warn  the  people  out  of  hearing,  or  at 
a  great  distance,  to  prepare,  by  the  necetury  preliminary  ab- 
lutions, to  prostrate  ttacnudf  «s  before  God  at  tlie  service  of 
prayer."  —  Jaclr«ois*«  Jforvoco,  p.  149. 


Thyself  I  that  restless  head  of  wickedness 

In  the  grave  will  brood  no  treasons.     Other  babes 

Scream  when  the  Devil,  as  they  spring  to  life. 

Infects  them  with  his  touch ;  but  thou  didst  stretch 

Thine  arms  to  meet  him,  and  like  mother's  milk 

Suck  the  congenial  evil  I     Thou  hast  tried 

Both  laws,  and  were  there  aught  to  gain,  would'st 

prove 
A  third  as  readily ;  but  when  thy  sins 
Are  weigh'd,  'twill  be  against  an  empty  scale, 
And  neither  Prophet  will  avail  thee  then ! 


XXIIL 
THE  VALE  OF  COVADONOA. 

Ths  camp  is  stirring,  and  ere  day  hath  dawn'd 

The  tents  are  struck.     Kariy  they  rise  whom  hope 

Awakens,  and  they  travel  Ihst  with  whom 

She  goes  companion  of  the  way.     By  noon 

Hath  Abulcacem  in  his  speed  attain'd 

The  vale  of  Cangas.     Well  the  trusty  scouts 

Observe  his  march,  and  fieet  as  mountain  roes. 

From  post  to  post  with  Instantaneous  speed 

The  warning  bear :  none  else  is  nigh ;  the  vale 

Hath  been  deserted,  and  Pelayo's  hall 

Is  open  to  the  foe,  who  on  the  tower 

Hoist  their  white  signal-fiag.  i     In  Sella's  stream 

The  misbelieving  multitudes  perform. 

With  hot  and  hasty  hand,  their  noontide  rite. 

Then  hurryingly  repeat  the  Impostor's  prayer. 

Here  they  divide ;  the  Chieftain  halts  with  half 

The  host,  retaining  Julian  and  his  men. 

Whom  where  the  valley  widen'd  he  disposed, 

Liable  to  first  attack,  that  so  the  deed 

Of  murder  plann'd  with  Orpas  might  be  done. 

The  other  force  the  Moor  Alcahman  led. 

Whom  Oubla  guided  up  Pionia's  stream 

Eastward  to  Soto.     Ibmbim  went  with  him. 

Proud  of  Granada's  snowy  heights  subdued. 

And  boasting  of  his  skill  in  mountain  war ; 

Tet  sure  he  deem'd  an  easier  victory 

Awaited  him  this  day.     Little,  quoth  he. 

Weens  the  vain  Mountaineer  who  puts  Ids  trust 

In  dens  and  rocky  fastnesses,  how  close 

Destruction  is  at  hand  I    Belike  he  thinks 

The  Humraa's  happy  wings  have  shadow'd  him,* 

And  therefore  Fate  with  royalty  must  crown 

His  chosen  head  l    Pity  the  scymitar 

With  its  rude  edge  so  soon  should  interrupt 

The  pleasant  dream ! 

There  can  be  no  escape 
For  those  who  in  the  cave  seek  shelter,  cried 
Alcahman ;  yield  they  must,  or  ih>m  their  holes 
Like  bees  we  smoke  them  out     The  Chief  perhaps 
May  reign  awhile  King  of  the  wolves  and  bears, 
TiU  his  own  subjects  hunt  him  down,  or  kites 

*  The  humma  is  a  fabulous  bird :  The  head  over  which  its 
shadow  once  passes  will  assuredly  be  encircled  with  a  crown. 
-  WiUtet,  S.  <^ India,  v.  i.  p.  40. 
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And  crows  divide  what  hunger  may  have  left 
Upon  his  ghastly  limbs.     Happier  for  him 
Tbat  destiny  should  this  day  to  our  hands 
Deliver  him ;  short  would  be  his  sufferings  then ; 
And  we  right  Joyfully  should  in  one  hour 
Behold  our  work  accompUsh'd,  and  his  race 
Extinct 

Thus  these  In  mockery  and  In  thoughts 
Of  bloody  triumph,  to  the  future  blind. 
Indulged  the  scornful  vein ;  nor  deem*d  that  they 
Whom  to  the  sword's  unsparing  edge  they  doom*d. 
Even  then  In  Joyful  expectation  pray*d 
To  Heaven  for  tiielr  approach,  and  at  their  post 
Prepared,  were  trembling  with  excess  of  hope. 
Here  In  these  mountain  straits  the  Mountaineer 
Had  felt  his  country's  strength  Insuperable ; 
Here  he  had  pray*d  to  see  the  Musselman 
With  all  his  myriads ;  therefore  had  he  look*d 
To  Covadonga  as  a  sanctuary 
Apt  for  concealment,  easy  of  defence ; 
And  Gulsla*s  flight,  though  to  his  heart  it  sent 
A  pang  more  poignant  for  their  mothers*  sake, 
Tet  did  It  further  In  its  consequence 
His  hope  and  project,  surer  than  decoy 
Well-laid,  or  twst-concerted  stratagem. 
That  sullen  and  revengeful  mind,  he  knew, 
Would  foUow  to  the  extremity  of  guilt 
Its  long  fore-purposed  shame :  the  tolls  were  laid. 
And  she  who  by  the  Musselmen  full  sure 
Thought  on  her  kindred  her  revenge  to  wreak. 
Led  the  Moors  In. 

Count  Pedro  and  his  son 
Were  hovering  with  the  main  Asturian  force 
In  the  wider  vale  to  watch  occasion  there. 
And  with  hot  onset  when  the  alarm  began 
Pursue  the  vantage.     In  the  fated  straits 
Of  Deva  had  the  King  disposed  the  rest: 
Amid  the  hanging  woods,  and  on  the  cllffii, 
A  long  mile's  length  on  either  side  its  bed. 
They  lay.     The  lever  and  the  axe  and  saw 
Had  skllfuUy  been  plied ;  and  trees  and  stones, 
A  dread  artillery,  ranged  on  crag  and  shelf 
And  steep  descent,  were  ready  at  the  word 
Precipitate  to  roll  resistless  down. 
The  faithful  maiden  not  more  wistfully 
Looks  for  the  day  that  brings  her  lover  home ; . . 
Scarce  more  impatiently  the  horse  endures 
The  rein,  when  loud  and  shrill  the  hunter's  horn 
Rings  in  his  joyous  ears,  than  at  their  post 
The  Mountaineers  await  their  certain  prey ; 
Tet  mindful  of  their  Prince's  order,  oft 
And  solemnly  enforced,  with  eagerness 
Subdued  by  minds  welUmaster*d,  they  expect 
The  appointed  signal. 

Hand  roust  not  be  raised, 
Foot  stlrr'd,  nor  voice  be  utter'd,  said  the  Chief, 
Till  the  word  pass :  impatience  would  mar  alL 


>  Among  the  PrirogaU9e$  el  Propriiitt  »itigmUiret  dm 
Propkete^  Gagnier  ttatea  that,  "  II  e«t  vlvant  dans  son  Tom. 
beau.  II  fait  la  priirv  dans  ce  Tombeau  k  chaque  foil  qua  le 
Crleur  en  fiadt  la  proclamation,  et  au  m^me  temi  qu'on  la 
recite.  II  y  a  un  Ange  post£  sar  ton  Tombeau  qui  a  le 
loln  de  lul  donner  avis  dci  Pridres  que  lc«  Fiddles  font  pour 
V^y—Viede  Mahomet,  1.  ?U.  c.  18. 

The  common  notion  that  the  impostor's  tomb  Is  suspended 


God  hath  delivered  over  to  ymir 

His  enemies  and  oars,  so  we  but 

The  occasion  wisely.     Not  till  the  word 

From  man  to  man  transmitted,  "  In  tbe 

**  Of  God,  for  Spain  and  Yengeaooe  I  **  let  a  hand 

Be  lifted ;  on  obedience  all  depends. 

Their  march  below  with  noise  of  hone  and  Soot 

And  haply  with  the  clang  of  inftminents. 

Might  drown  all  other  aignal,  thb  is  sniv ; 

But  wait  it  calmly ;  It  will  not  be  given 

Tm  the  whole  line  hath  entered  in  tha  tofia. 

Comrades,  be  patient,  so  shall  none  escape 

Who  once  set  foot  within  these  stnlta  of  dealk. 

Thus  had  Pelayo  on  the  Moontaineen 

With  ftequent  and  impressive  dianee  euiuiml 

The  needful  exhortation.     This  alone 

He  doubted,  that  the  Mussehoaen  might  see 

The  perils  of  the  vale,  and  warily 

Forbear  to  enter.    But  they  thought  to  lliad^ 

As  Gulsla  told,  tbe  main  Asturian  force 

Seeking  concealment  there,  no  other  aid 

Soliciting  fhmi  these  their  native  hills ; 

And  that  the  babes  and  women  having  lUlen 

In  thraldom,  they  would  lay  their 

And  supplicate  forgiveness  for  their  sake. 

Nor  did  the  Moors  perceive  in  what  a  strait 

They  enter'd ;  for  the  mom  had  risen  o'l 

And  when  the  Sun  had  reach'd  the  beigiit  cf 

Dimly  his  pale  and  beamless  orb  was  aeen 

Moving  through  mist     A  soft  and  gentle  rain. 

Scarce  heavier  than  the  sumroei^s  evening  dew. 

Descended, . .  through  so  stUl  an  atmomtsen. 

That  every  leaf  upon  the  moveless  tivca 

Was  studded  o*er  with  rain-drops,  bright  and  ftill. 

None  falling  till  fttun  Its  own  weight  o* 

The  motion  came. 

Low  on  themoantain 
The  fleecy  vapour  hung,  and  in  its  vcO 
With  all  their  dreadM  preparations  wrapt 
The  Mountaineers ; . .  in  breathless  hope  they  1^, 
Some  blessing  God  in  silence  for  the  powvr 
This  day  vouchsafed ;  othen  with  feitcmj 
Of  prayer  and  vow  invoked  the  Motber^MaM, 
Beseeching  her  that  in  this  Cavooring  hour 
She  would  be  strongly  with  them.     Fran  belav 
Meantime  distinct  they  heard  tbe 
Of  horse  and  foot,  continuous  as  the  soond 
Of  Deva's  stream,  and  barbarous  tongues 
With  laughter,  and  with  ftequent  slloati^ . .  te^  aa 
Exultant  came,  expecting  sure  socceas ; 
Blind  wretches  over  whom  the  ruin  hnag ! 


They  say,  quoth  one,  that  though  the  Prophet^ 
Doth  with  the  black-eyed  Hoitria  bathe  in  U^ 
Life  hath  not  left  his  body  i,  which  bcnn  o^ 
By  its  miraculous  power  the  holy  tnnh^ 
And  holds  It  at  Medina  in  the  air 


bymeanaofaloadatoQeiavdIkiKyva.  Lak^iaWa 
OeeidentaU  (t.  H.  p.  lU.),  mentioaa  the  lit  <f  a 
who,  on  bis  return  from  a  pilgrimagv  to  M< 
afllrmed,  **  que  le  tombaau  da  Mihoaal  Reft 
par  1«  mojren  de  certains  Angea  qui  aa  rdayvat 
heure  pour  soutenir  ce  flutleaa.**    Thes 
are  modest  In  comparison  with  thoaa  whkb  Kh« 
and  Dominicans  have  tnTeoted  to  aagiiUy  itKir  fi 
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Baoyant  between  the  temple's  floor  and  roof: 
And  there  the  Angels  fly  to  him  with  news 
From  East,  West*  North,  and  South,  of  what  befUls 
His  faithful  people.     If  when  he  shall  hear 
The  tale  of  this  day's  work,  he  should  for  joy 
Forget  that  he  is  dead,  and  walk  abroad, . . 
It  were  as  good  a  miracle  as  when 
He  sliced  the  moon  I    Sir  Angel  hear  me  now, 
A?hoe*er  thou  be'st  who  art  about  to  speed 
From  Spain  to  Arahy !  when  thou  hast  got 
The  Prophet's  ear,  be  sure  thou  tellest  him 
How  bravely  Ghauleb  did  his  part  to-day, 
And  with  what  special  reverence  he  alone 
Desired  thee  to  commend  him  to  his  grace ! . . 
Fie  on  thee,  scoffer  that  thou  art  I  replied 
His  comrade ;  thou  wilt  never  leave  these  gibes 
Till  some  oommisaion'd  arrow  through  the  teeth 
Shall  nail  the  ofiVsnding  tongue.  Hast  thou  not  heard 
How  when  our  clay  is  leaven'd  first  with  life. 
The  ministering  Angel  brings  it  from  that  spot 
Whereon  'tis  written  in  the  eternal  book 
That  soul  and  body  must  their  parting  take. 
And  earth  to  earth  return  ?  ^    How  knowest  thou 
But  that  the  Spirit  who  compounded  thee. 
To  distant  Syria  from  this  very  vale 
Bore  thy  component  dust,  and  Axrael  here 
Awaits  thee  at  this  hour  ? . .  Little  thought  he 
Who  spake,  that  in  that  valley  at  that  hour 
One  death  awaited  both  • 

Thus  they  pursued 
Toward  the  cave  their  inauspicious  way. 
Weak  childhood  there  and  ineffiective  age 
In  the  chambers  of  the  rock  were  placed  secure ; 
But  of  the  women,  all  whom  with  the  babes 
Maternal  care  detain'd  not,  were  aloft 
To  aid  in  the  destruction ;  by  the  side 
Of  Others,  brethren,  husbands,  station'd  there, 
They  watch  and  pray.     Felayo  in  the  cave 
With  the  venerable  primate  took  his  post. 
Ranged  on  the  rising  clif&  on  either  hand. 
Vigilant  sentinels  with  eye  intent 
Observe  his  movements,  when  to  take  the  word 
And  pass  it  forward.     He  in  arms  complete 
Stands  in  the  portal :  a  stem  m^esty 
Reign'd  in  his  countenance  severe  that  hour, 
And  In  his  eye  a  deep  and  dreadful  joy 
Shone,  as  advancing  up  the  vale  he  saw 
The  Moorish  banners.     God  hath  blinded  them  I 
He  said ;.  the  measure  of  their  crimes  is  full ! 
O  Vale  of  DevB,  famous  ahalt  thou  be 
From  this  day  forth  for  ever ;  and  to  these 
Thy  springs  shall  unborn  generations  come 
In  pilgrimage,  and  hallow  with  their  prayers 
The  cradle  of  their  native  monarchy  I 

There  was  a  stirring  in  the  air,  the  sun 
Prevail'd,  and  gradually  the  brightening  mist 
Began  to  rise  and  melt     A  jutting  crag 
Dpon  the  right  prciiected  o'er  the  stream. 
Not  flutfaer  flrom  the  cave  than  a  strong  hand 


1  **  The  Periiams  in  their  creed  hSTei  pleaiaot  Imaglnitlon 
oonceming  the  death  of  men .  Thej  saj,  that  erery  one  most 
come  and  die  in  the  place  where  the  Angel  took  the  earth  of 
which  he  hath  been  made,  thinking  that  one  of  these  ipirits 


Expert,  with  deadly  aim,  might  cast  the  spear. 

Or  a  strong  voice,  pitch'd  to  full  compass,  make 

Its  clear  articulation  heard  distinct 

A  venturous  dalesman,  once  ascending  there 

To  rob  the  eagle's  nest,  had  fidlen,  and  hung 

Among  the  heather,  wondrously  preserved : 

Therefore  had  he  with  pious  gratitude 

Placed  on  that  overhanging  brow  a  Cross, 

Tall  as  the  mast  of  some  light  flsher's  sk^. 

And  from  the  vale  conspicuous.    As  the  Moors 

Advanced,  the  Chieftain  in  the  van  was  seen. 

Known  by  his  arms,  and  from  the  crag  a  voice 

Pronounced  his  name, ....  Alcahman  i  hoa,  look  up» 

Alcahman  I    As  the  floathig  mist  drew  up. 

It  had  divided  there,  and  open'd  round 

The  Cross ;  part  clinging  to  the  rock  beneath. 

Hovering  and  waving  part  in  fleecy  folds, 

A  canopy  of  silver  light  condensed 

To  shape  and  substance.     In  the  midst  there  stood 

A  female  form,  one  hand  upon  the  Cross, 

The  other  raised  in  menacing  act ;  below 

Loose  flow'd  her  raiment,  but  her  breast  was  arra'd. 

And  helmeted  her  head.     The  Moor  tum'd  pale, 

For  on  the  walls  of  Auria  he  had  seen 

That  well-known  figure,  and  had  well  believed 

She  rested  with  the  dead.     What,  hoa  l  she  cried, 

Alcahman  I    In  the  name  of  all  who  fell 

At  Auria  in  the  massacre,  this  hour 

I  summon  thee  before  the  throne  of  God 

To  answer  for  the  innocent  blood  1    This  hour. 

Moor,  Miscreant,  Murderer,  Child  of  Hell,  this  hour 

I  summon  thee  to  judgement ! ...  In  the  name 

Of  God  1  for  Spain  and  Vengeance ! 

Thus  she  closed 
Her  speech ;  for  taking  firom  the  Primate's  hand 
That  oaken  cross  which  at  the  sacring  rites 
Had  served  for  crosier,  at  the  cavern's  mouth 
Pelayo  lifted  it  and  gave  the  word. 
From  voice  to  voice  on  either  side  it  pass'd 
With  rapid  repetition, . .  In  the  name 
Of  God  1  for  Spain  and  Vengeance  I  and  forthwith 
On  either  side  along  the  whole  defile 
The  Asturians  shouting  in  the  name  of  God, 
Set  the  whole  ruin  loose !  huge  trunks  and  stones. 
And  loosen'd  crags,  down  down  they  roll'd  with  rush 
And  bound,  and  thundering  force.  Such  was  the  fkll 
As  when  some  dty  by  the  labouring  earth 
Heaved  from  its  strong  foundations  is  cast  dovm, 
And  all  its  dwellings,  towers,  and  palaces. 
In  one  wide  desolation  prostrated. 
From  end  to  end  of  that  long  strait,  the  crash 
Was  heard  continuous,  and  commixt  with  sounds 
More  dreadful,  shrieks  of  horror  and  despair. 
And  death, .  .  the  wild  and  agonixing  cry 
Of  that  whole  host  in  one  destruction  whelm'd. 
Vahi  was  all  valour  there,  all  martial  skill; 
The  valiant  arm  is  helpless  now;  the  feet 
Swift  in  the  race  avail  not  now  to  save ; 
They  perish,  all  their  thousands  perish  there, . .  * 
Horsemen  and  Inflmtry  they  perish  all, . . 


has  the  care  of  forming  the  human  creature,  which  he  doth 
bj  mingling  a  little  earth  with  the  seed."— TVvoMtf. 

>  The  battle  of  Coradonga  it  one  of  the  great  miracles  of 
^kinish  history.    It  was  asserted  for  many  centuries  without 
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The  outwaitl  armour  and  the  bones  within 

Broken  and  bruised  and  cnish'd.     Echo  prolong*d 

The  long  uproar :  a  silence  then  ensued, 

Through  which  the  sound  of  Deva's  stream  was  heard, 

A  lonely  voice  of  waters,  wild  and  tweet ; 

The  liDRering  groan,  the  fointly-utter'd  prayer, 

The  louder  curses  of  despairing  death. 

Ascended  not  so  high.    Down  from  the  cave 

Pelayo  hastes,  the  Asturlans  hasten  down. 

Fierce  and  immitigable  down  they  speed 

On  aU  sides,  and  along  the  vale  of  blood 

The  avenging  sword  did  mercy's  work  that  hour. 


XXIV. 
RODERICK  AND  COUNT  JULIAN. 

Thou  hast  been  busy.  Death  !  this  day,  and  yet 
But  half  thy  work  is  done ;  the  Gates  of  Hell 
Are  throng'd,  yet  twice  ten  thousand  spirits  more. 
Who  from  their  warm  and  healthful  tenements 
Fear  no  divorce,  must  ere  the  sun  go  down 
Enter  the  world  of  woe  I  the  Gate  of  Heaven 
Is  open  too,  and  Angels  round  the  throne 
Of  Mercy  on  their  golden  harps  this  day 
Shall  sing  the  triumphs  of  Redeeming  Love. 

There  was  a  Church  at  Cangas  dedicate 
To  that  Apostle  unto  whom  his  Lord 
Had  given  the  keys ;  a  humble  edifice. 
Whose  rude  and  time-worn  structure  suited  well 
That  vale  among  the  mountains.     Its  low  roof 
With  stone  plants  and  with  moss  was  overgrown. 
Short  fern,  and  richer  weeds  which  from  the  eaves 
Hung  their  long  tresses  down.  White  lichens  clothed 
The  sides,  save  where  the  ivy  spread,  which  bower'd 
The  porch,  and  clustering  round  the  pointed  wall. 
Wherein  two  bells,  each  open  to  the  wind. 
Hung  side  by  side,  threaded  with  hairy  shoots 
The  double  nich ;  and  climbing  to  the  cross. 
Wreathed  it  and  half  conceal'd  its  sacred  form 
With  busby  tufts  luxuriant.     Here  in  the  font, . . 
Borne  hither  with  rejoicing  and  with  prayers 
Of  all  the  happy  land  who  saw  in  hhn 
The  lineage  of  their  ancient  Chiefs  renew'd,. . 
The  Prince  had  been  immersed  :  and  here  within 
An  oaken  galllee,  now  black  with  age, 
His  old  Iberian  ancestors  were  laid. 

Two  stately  oaks  stood  nigh,  in  the  full  growth 
Of  many  a  century.     They  had  flourished  there 
Before  the  Gothic  sword  was  felt  in  Spain, 
And  when  the  ancient  sceptre  of  the  Goths 

contradiction,  and  U  itfU  believed  by  the  people,  that  when 
the  Moors  attacked  Pelayo  in  the  ctTe,  their  weapons  were 
turned  back  upon  themselves ;  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared 
in  the  clouds ;  and  that  part  of  a  mountain  felt  upon  the  In- 
fidels, and  crushed  those  who  were  flying  from  the  destruc- 
tion. In  what  manner  that  destruction  might  hare  been 
effected,  was  exemplified  upon  a  smaller  scale  in  the  Tyrol 
in  the  memorable  war  of  1R09. 

Barret  sums  up  the  story  briefly,  and  in  the  true  strain  of 
Mine  Ancient :  — 

"  The  Sarr'cen  hearing  that  th*  Asturlanites 
Had  king  created,  and  stood  on  their  guard. 


Was  broken,  there  they  floixriah'd  itilL  Tber  ■ 
Mingled  on  high,  and  stretching  wide  arpcmi. 
Form*d  a  deep  shade,  beneath  wtafcli  cai^p; 
Upon  the  ground  Count  Julian's  board  war «:' » 
For  to  his  daughter  he  had  left  bis  tent 
Pitch'd  for  her  use  hard  by.     He  at  t]»  hrct: 
Sate  with  his  trusted  Captains*  Gunderidu 
Felix  and  Mini,  Tbendered  and  I^ul, 
Basil  and  Cottila,  and  Virimar, 
Men  through  aU  fortunes  lUtl^fUi  to  tbor L  r. 
And  to  that  old  and  tried  lideUty, 
By  personal  love  and  honour  hdd  in  ties 
Strong  as  religious  bonds.     As  tbciv  tbey  as:. 
In  the  distant  vale  a  rising  dust  was  seen. 
And  fluent  flash  of  steel, . .  tbe  fiyix^  ftzt: 
Of  men  who»  by  a  fiery  foe  pursued. 
Put  forth  their  coursers  at  full  speed,  to  ma 
The  aid  in  which  they  trust.    Dp  spmnf  dy  •  > 
And  hastily  taking  helm  and  shidd,  and  spur. 
Sped  to  their  poet 

Amid  tbe  dieasiit  gnn^ 
On  Sella's  side,  Alphonso  had  in  charge 
To  watch  the  foe ;  a  prowling  band  came  i*:ji 
Whom  with  the  ardour  of  Impetoons  yoittk 
He  charged  and  followed  them  In  dose  pur^' 
Quick  succours  joined  them  ;  and  tbe  Arife  g*^ 
Ere  Pedro  hastening  to  brin^  off  bis  mm. 
Or  Julian  and  hb  Captains, . .  t>ent  altke 
That  hour  to  abstain  from  oombat,  (for  hf  tL; 
Full  sure  they  deem*d  Alcahman  b«d  secaivii 
The  easy  means  of  certadn  victory,) . . 
Could  reach  the  spot     Both  thus  in  thar  srt 
According,  somewhat  had  they  now  alky'd 
The  fury  of  the  fight,  though  still  sptars  Cev. 
And  strokes  of  sword  and  mace  were  tnt^ria::- 
When  passing  through  the  troop  a  Moor  cac  .' 
On  errand  (h>m  the  Chief,  to  Julian  sent ; 
A  fatal  errand  fotally  perform'd 
For  Julian,  for  the  Chief,  and  for  hlnseK 
And  all  that  host  of  Muaselmen  be  farouf^t : 
For  while  with  well-dissembled  words  he  l^f 
The  warrior's  ear,  the  dexterons  ruffian  ram : 
The  fovouring  moment  and  unguarded  ^are. 
And  plunged  a  javelin  in  his  side.     Tbe  Co^' 
FeU,  but  in  foiling  caUed  to  Cottila, 
Treachery  I  the  Moor !  the  Moor ! .  .  He  tr>*  fc  ^ 
He  called  had  seen  the  blow fttnn  whence  i'  •■' 
And  seised  the  murderer.     BOscreant !  be  n.  > 
Who  set  thee  on  ?     The  Musselman,  who  ss« 
His  secret  purpose  baflled,  undismayed. 
Replies,  What  I  have  done  Is  authorised ; 
To  punish  treadiery  and  prevent  worse  ill 
Orpas  and  Abulcacem  sent  me  here; 
The  service  of  the  Caliph  and  the  Faith 

Sends  multitudes  of  Mobametised  knigrto 
To  rouse  them  out  their  toAm,  ai^  forrc  tbesr  *.' 
Pelagius,  hearing  of  this  enterprise. 
Prepares  his  petty  power  on  Aas«v«  monoc ; 
Alchameh  comM  with  Zanen  multiidiea. 
Meaning  Febiglus*  forces  to  diamouBt. 
To  blows  they  come :  but  lo ;  a  atroke  diriae 
The  Iber,  few,  beats  nombroas  S»rrasni«, 
Two  myriads  with  Mahonct  went  to  dine 
In  Farca*s  park.*' 
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Required  the  blow. 

The  Prophet  and  the  Fiend 
Reward  thee  then  1  cried  Cottila;  meantime 
Take  thou  from  me  thy  proper  earthly  meed ; 
TlUain  I . .  and  lifting  as  he  spake  the  sword. 
He  smote  him  on  the  neck :  the  trenchant  blade 
Through  vein  and  artery  pass'd  and  yielding  bone ; 
And  on  the  shoulder,  as  the  assassin  dropt. 
His  head  half-severed  fell.     The  curse  of  God 
Fall  on  the  Caliph  and  the  Faith  and  thee  I 
Stamping  for  anguish,  Cottila  pursued ; 
AfHcan  dogs,  thus  is  it  ye  requite 
Our  services?  . .  But  dearly  shall  ye  pay 
For  this  day's  work  I . .  O  Fellow-soldiers,  here. 
Stretching  his  hands  toward  the  host,  he  cried. 
Behold  your  noble  leader  basely  slain ! 
He  who  for  twenty  years  hath  led  us  forth 
To  war,  and  brought  us  home  with  victory. 
Here  he  lies  foully  murdered, . .  by  the  Moors, . . 
Those  whom  he  trusted,  whom  he  served  so  well ! 
Our  turn  is  next !  but  neither  will  we  wait 
Idly,  nor  tamely  fiill ! 

Amid  the  grief. 
Tumult,  and  rage,  of  those  who  gather'd  round. 
When  Julian  could  be  heard,  I  have  yet  life. 
He  said,  for  vengeance.     Yirimar,  sp^d  thou 
To  yonder  Mountaineers,  and  tell  their  Chiefii 
That  Julian's  veteran  army  joins  this  day 
Felayo's  standard  !     The  command  devolves 
On  Gunderick.     Fellow-soldiers,  who  so  well 
Redress*d  the  wrongs  of  your  old  General, 
Te  will  not  let  this  death  go  unrevenged  I . . 
Tears  then  were  seen  on  many  an  iron  cheek, 
And  groans  were  heard  ftrom  many  a  resolute  heart. 
And  vows  with  imprecations  miz'd  went  forth, 
And  curses  check'd  by  sobs.     Bear  me  apart, 
Said  Julian,  with  a  faint  and  painftil  voice. 
And  let  me  see  my  daughter  ere  I  die. 

Scarce  had  he  spoken  when  the  pitying  throng 
Divide  before  her.     Eagerly  she  came ; 
A  deep  and  fearfUl  lustre  in  her  eye, 
A  look  of  settled  woe, . .  pale,  deadly  pale. 
Yet  to  no  lamentations  giving  way. 
Nor  tears  nor  groans ; . .  within  her  breaking  heart 
She  bore  the  grief,  and  kneeling  solemnly 
Boside  him,  raised  her  aweful  hands  to  heaven. 
And  cried.  Lord  God !  be  with  him  in  this  hour  I 
Two  things  have  I  to  think  of,  O  my  child. 
Vengeance  and  thee ;  said  Julian.     For  the  first 
I  have  provided  :  what  remains  of  life 
As  best  may  comfort  thee  may  so  be  best 
Em  ploy 'd ;  let  me  be  borne  within  the  church. 
And  thou,  with  that  good  man  who  follows  thee, 
Attend  me  there. 

Thus  when  Florinda  heard 
Her  fiither  speak,  a  gleam  of  heavenly  joy 
Shone  through  the  anguish  of  her  countenance. 
O  gracious  God,  she  cried,  my  prayers  are  heard ; 
Now  let  me  die  ! . .  They  raised  him  from  the  earth ; 
He,  knitting  as  they  lifted  him  his  brow. 
Drew  in  through  open  lips  and  teeth  firm-closed 
Hi^  painfU  breath,  and  on  the  lance  laid  hand, 
Le«t  its  long  shaft  should  shake  the  mortal  wound. 

>  It  to  now  admitted  bj  the  best  Informed  of  the  RomUh 


Gently  his  men  with  slow  and  steady  step 

Their  suffering  burthen  bore,  and  in  the  Church 

Before  the  altar  laid  him  down,  his  head 

Upon  Florinda's  knees.  . . .  Now,  friends,  said  he, 

Farewell.     I  ever  hoped  to  meet  my  death 

Among  ye,  like  a  soldier, . .  but  not  thus  I 

Go,  join  the  Asturians ;  and  in  after  years. 

When  of  your  old  commander  ye  shall  talk. 

How  well  he  loved  his  followers,  what  he  was 

In  battle,  and  how  basely  he  was  slain. 

Let  not  the  tale  its  fit  completion  lack. 

But  say  how  bravely  was  his  death  revenged. 

Vengeance  I  in  that  good  word  doth  Julian  make 

His  testament ;  your  feithfiil  swords  must  give 

The  will  its  full  performance.     Leave  me  now, 

I  have  done  with  worldly  things.  Comrades,  farewell, 

And  love  my  memory  1 

They  with  copious  tears 
Of  burning  anger,  grief  exasperating 
Their  rage,  and  twrj  giving  force  to  grief. 
Hastened  to  form  their  ranks  against  the  Moors. 
Julian  meantime  toward  the  altar  tum'd 
His  languid  eyes :  That  Image,  is  it  not 
St  Peter,  he  inquired,  he  who  dexded 
His  Lord  and  was  forgiven? . .  Roderick  r^oln'd. 
It  is  the  Apostle ;  and  may  that  same  Lord, 
O  Julian,  to  thy  soul's  salvation  bless 
The  seasonable  thought  I 

The  dying  Count 
Then  fix'd  upon  the  Goth  his  earnest  eyes. 
No  time,  said  he,  is  this  for  bravery. 
As  little  for  dissemblance.     I  would  fain 
Die  in  the  faith  wherein  my  fathers  died. 
Whereto  they  pledged  me  in  mine  infancy. . . 
A  soldier's  habits,  he  pursued,  have  steel'd 
My  spirit,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  fear 
This  passage  as  I  ought     But  if  to  feel 
That  I  have  sinn'd,  and  fh>m  my  soul  renounce 
The  Impostor's  faith,  which  never  in  that  soul 
Obtain'd  a  place, . .  if  at  the  Saviour's  feet. 
Laden  with  guilt,  to  cast  myself  and  cry. 
Lord,  I  believe  I  help  thou  my  unbelief  I . . 
If  this  in  the  sincerity  of  death 
Sufficeth, . .  Father,  let  me  fh)m  thy  lips 
Receive  the  assurances  with  which  the  Church 
Doth  bless  the  dying  Christian. 

Roderick  raised 
His  eyes  io  Heaven,  and  crossing  on  his  breast 
His  open  palms.  Mysterious  are  thy  ways 
And  merciful,  O  gracious  Lord  I  he  cried. 
Who  to  this  end  hast  thus  been  pleased  to  lead 
My  wandering  steps  1  O  Father,  this  thy  son 
Hath  sinn'd  and  gone  astray :  but  hast  not  Thou 
Said,  When  the  sinner  trom  his  evil  ways 
Tumeth,  that  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive. 
And  Angels  at  the  sight  nuoice  in  Heaven  ? 
Therefore  do  I,  in  thy  mo»t  holy  name, 
Into  thy  family  receive  again 
Him  who  was  lost,  and  in  that  name  absolve 
The  Penitent ...  So  saying  on  the  head 
Of  Julian  solemnly  he  laid  his  hands. 
Then  to  the  altar  tremblingly  he  tum'd. 
And  took  the  bread,  and  breaking  it,  pursued, 
Julian  !  receive  from  me  the  Bread  of  Life !  i 

writers  thenueWei,  that,  for  a  thousand  years,  no  other  tut 
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In  silence  reverently  the  Count  partook 
The  reconciling  rite,  and  to  his  lips 
Roderick  then  held  the  consecnted  cupw 

Me  too  t  ezclaim'd  Florinda,  who  till  then 
Had  listened  speechlessly ;  Thou  Man  of  God, 
I  also  must  partake  I  The  Lord  hath  heard 
My  prayers  1  one  sacrunent, .  .one  hour» . .  one  grave, . . 
One  resurrection  1 

That  droad  office  done. 
Count  Julian  with  aroaaement  saw  the  Priest 
Kneel  down  before  him.     By  the  sacrament 
Which  we  hare  here  partaken,  Roderick  cried. 
In  this  most  aweful  moment ;  by  that  hope, . . 
That  holy  (kith  which  comforts  thee  in  death. 
Grant  thy  foisiveness,  Julian,  ere  thou  diest ! 
Behold  the  man  who  most  hath  injured  thee ! 
Roderick,  the  wretched  Goth,  the  guilty  cause 
Of  all  thy  guilt, . .  the  unworthy  instrument 
Of  thy  redemption, . .  kneels  before  thee  here, 
And  prays  to  be  forgiven ! 

Roderick  I  exdalm'd 
The  dying  Count, . .  Roderick ! . .  and  fh>m  the  floor 
With  violent  effort  half  he  raised  himself; 
The  spear  hung  heavy  in  his  side,  and  pain 
And  weakness  overcame  him,  that  he  fell 
Back  on  his  daughter*s  lap.     O  Death,  cried  he, . . 
Passing  his  hand  across  his  cold  damp  brow, .  • 
Thou  tamest  the  strong  limb,  and  oonquerest 
The  stubborn  heart  I  But  yesterday  I  said 
One  Heaven  could  not  contain  mine  enemy 
And  me :  and  now  I  lift  my  dying  voice 
To  say,  Forgive  me,  Lord,  as  I  foi)give 
Him  who  hath  done  the  wrong  1 . .  He  cloeed  his  eyes 
A  moment ;  then  with  sudden  Impulse  cried, . . 
Roderick,  tiiy  wife  is  dead, . .  the  Church  hath  power 
To  free  tiiee  fhnn  thy  vows,. .  the  broken  heart 
Might  yet  be  heal*d,  the  wrong  redress'd,  the  tbrtme 
Rebuilt  by  that  same  hand  which  pull'd  it  down, 
And  these  cursed  Africans. . .  Oh  for  a  month 
Of  that  waste  life  which  millions  misbestow  l . . 
His  voice  was  passionate,  and  in  his  eye 
With  glowing  animation  while  he  spake 
The  vehement  spirit  shone :  its  effort  soon 
Was  passed,  and  painfiilly  with  feeble  breath 
In  slow  and  difficult  utterance  he  pursued, . . 
Vain  hope,  if  all  the  evil  was  ordain'd. 
And  this  wide  wreck  the  will  and  work  of  Heaven, 
We  but  the  poor  occasion  I  Death  will  make 
AU  clear,  and  joining  us  in  better  worlds. 
Complete  our  union  there !  Do  for  roe  now 
One  friendly  office  more :  draw  forth  the  spear, 
And  free  me  from  this  pain  I . . .  Receive  his  soul. 
Saviour !  exclaim*d  the  Goth,  as  he  perform*d 
The  fatal  service.    Julian  cried,  O  friend  1 . . 
True  fHend ! . .  and  gave  to  him  his  dying  hand. 
Then  said  he  to  Florinda,  I  go  first. 
Thou  followest ! . .  kiss  me,  child ! . .  and  now  good 

night  I 
When  from  her  father's  body  she  arose. 
Her  cheek  was  flush'd,  and  in  her  eyes  there  beamed 
A  wilder  brightness.    On  the  Goth  she  gased 


common  or  leavened  bread  wu  nied  in  the  Euchariit    The 
wafer  vai  Introduced  about  the  eleventh  centtuy.    And  a« 


While  underneath  the  emotions  of  thit  brgr 
Exhausted  life  gave  way.  O  God !  the  mi. 
Lifting  her  hands,  thou  hast  restomi  me  £3.. 
All .  .  in  one  hour ! . .  and  round  hit  aed  i- 
Her  arms  and  cried.  My  Roderick !  mine  is  h 
Groaning,  he  clasp'd  her  close,  and  in  tbai  k.: 
And  agony  her  happy  spirit  fled. 


XXV. 

RODERICK  IH  BATTLL 

Eight  thousand  men  had  to  Asturisi  nwrbl 
Beneath  Count  Julian's  banner ;  the  rancB 
Of  that  brave  army  which  in  Africa 
So  well  against  the  Musselman  made  head, 
Till  sense  of  injuries  Insupportable, 
And  raging  thirst  of  vengeance,  overtlinv 
Their  leader*s  noble  spiriL     To  reven^ 
His  quarrel,  twice  that  number  left  tbdr  ha& 
Slain  in  unnatural  battle,  on  the  ficki 
Of  Xeres,  when  the  sceptre  tmn  the  Godt* 
By  righteoos  Heaven  waa  reft     Othen  id  ^ 
Consumed  in  sieges,  alway  by  tiie  Moer 
To  the  firont  of  war  oppoeed.     The  po&j, 
With  whatsoever  show  of  boooor  doakU 
Was  gross,  and  this  surviving  band  hid  oft 
At  their  carousals,  of  the  fUgnnt  wnuif. 
Held  such  dlseoorse  aa  stirs  the  mountiss  Vl'*>- 
The  common  danger  with  one  discooum 
Affecting  ehlefb  and  men.     Nor  had  the  bi&ir 
Of  rooted  dlsdpUne  and  &ith  attach'd, 
Thus  long  restrain'd  them,  had  they  not  tvr- 
That  Julian  in  their  Just  resentment  fbutd. 
And  fix*d  their  hopes  on  him.     Slijtbt  m?^ ' ' 
Sufficed  to  make  these  flexy  maitialists 
Break  forth  in  open  fury ;  and  thoogfa  tiA 
Count  Pedro  listen'd  with  auspidooseir 
To  Julian's  dying  errand,  deeming  it 
Some  new  decoy  of  treason, . .  wbeo  he  hei 
A  second  legate  follow'd  Virimar, 
And  then  a  third,  and  saw  the  turbnkocc 
Of  the  camp,  and  how  against  the  Moon  ib  •» 
They  formVi  their  lines,  he  knew  that  ?r»^- 
This  hour  had  for  his  country  intcrposrd, 
And  in  such  faith  advanced  to  use  the  «i<! 
Thus  wondrously  ordain*d.     The  ea^T  Ci^ 
Hasten  to  greet  him,  CottiU  and  Paul, 
Basil  and  Miro,  Theudered,  Gundeiick, 
Felix,  and  all  who  held  authority ; 
The  lealous  services  of  their  brave  hoA 
They  prolfer'd,  and  besought  him  ia<t&nUr 
To  lead  against  the  African  their  force 
Combined,  and  in  good  hour  assafl  a  f* 
Divided,  nor  for  such  attack  pcepaitd. 

While  thus  they  communed,  Rodrmk^ 
church 
Came  forth,  and  seeing  Pedro,  bent  his «! 
Toward  them.     Sirs,  said  Iw,  the  OooX  b  <^ 


far  down  ai  the  twdfth 
communicate  ta  both  kinds. 
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He  died  a  Christian,  reconciled  to  Heaven, 

In  faith ;  and  when  his  daughter  had  received 

His  dying  breath,  her  spirit  too  took  flight. 

One  sacrament,  one  death,  united  them ; 

And  I  beseech  ye,  ye  who  fh>m  the  wo^lt 

Of  blood  which  lies  before  us  may  return, . . 

If,  as  I  think,  it  should  not  be  my  fate . . 

That  in  one  graye  with  Christian  ceremonies 

Te  lay  them  side  by  side.     In  Heaven  I  ween 

They  are  met  through  mercy :  . .  ill  beftdl  the  man 

Who  should  in  death  divide  them ! . .  Then  he  tum*d 

Uis  speech  to  Pedro  in  an  under  voice  ; 

The  King,  said  he,  I  know  with  noble  mind 

Will  Judge  of  the  departed  ;  Christian  like 

He  died,  and  with  a  manly  penitence : 

They  who  condemn  him  most  should  call  to  mind 

How  grievous  was  the  wrong  which  maddened  him ; 

Be  that  remembered  in  his  history. 

And  let  no  shame  be  ofl^r*d  his  remains.  ^ 

As  Pedro  would  have  answered,  a  loud  ciy 
Of  menacing  Imprecation  fhnn  the  troops 
Arose ;  for  Orpas,  by  the  Moorish  Chief 
Sent  to  allay  the  storm  his  villainy 
Had  stlrr*d,  came  hastening  on  a  milk-white  steed. 
And  at  safe  distance  having  check*d  the  rein, 
Beckon'd  for  parley.     'Twas  Orelio 
On  which  he  rode,  Roderick's  own  battle-horse. 
Who  from  his  master's  hand  had  wont  to  foed, 
And  with  a  glad  docility  obey 
His  voice  fimifliar.     At  the  sight  the  Goth 
Started,  and  indignation  to  his  soul 
Brought  back  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  old  times. 
Suffer  me,  Count,  he  cried,  to  answer  him, 
And  hold  these  back  the  while !  Thus  having  said, 
He  waited  no  reply,  but  as  he  was. 
Bareheaded,  in  his  weeds,  and  all  unann*d. 
Advanced  toward  the  renegade.     Sir  Priest, 
Quoth  Orpas  as  he  came,  I  hold  no  talk 
With  thee ;  my  errand  is  with  Gunderlck 
And  the  Captains  of  the  host,  to  whom  I  bring 
Such  liberal  offers  and  clear  proof. . . 

The  Goth, 
Breaking  with  scornful  voice  his  speech,  exclalm*d, 
What,  could  no  steed  but  Roderick's  serve  thy  turn  ? 
I  should  have  thought  some  sleek  and  sober  mule 
Long  train'd  In  shackles  to  procession  pace, 
More  suited  to  my  lord  of  Seville's  use 
Than  this  good  war-horse, . .  he  who  never  bore 
A  villain,  untfl  Orpas  cross'd  his  back  I . . . 
Wretch  I  cried  the  astonlsh'd  renegade,  and  sto(^ 
Foaming  with  anger,  from  the  saddle-bow 
To  reach  his  weapon.    £re  the  hasty  hand 

1  Aeoordtog  to  the  Comendador  Fernan  Nnnes,  in  hli 
CommenUry  vpon  the  TWstoitef ,  the  tonb  of  Count  Julian 
was  shown  in  bis  days  about  foar  leagues  fhim  Haaaca,  at  a 
castlA  called  Loarrl,  on  the  outtida  of  a  church  which  was  in 
tfaecaatfe. 

*  The  Mttdcal  Pilgrim  hi  Purehas  thus  daacribes  the 


**  WynnMB  In  that  land  nae  no  vuUen, 
But  alia  hi  lather  be  the  woundsn : 
And  bar  herades  wondarlj  ben  trust, 
firamlhn  in  bar  fbrharad  as  a  erast. 
In  rould  clouthes  happet  alia  ba  fbra 
Lika  to  the  prikka  of  a  N'unlcom. 


Trembling  in  passion  could  perform  its  will, 
Roderick  had  selaed  the  reins.     How  now,  he  cried, 
Orelio  I  old  companion, . .  my  good  horse, . . 
Off  with  this  recreant  burthen  I . . .  And  with  that 
He  raised  his  hand,  and  rear'd  and  back'd  the  steed. 
To  that  remember'd  voice  and  arm  of  power 
Obedient    Down  the  helpless  traitor  fell 
Tiolently  thrown,  and  Roderick  over  him 
Thrice  led  with  Just  and  unrelenting  hand 
The  trampling  hoofs.    Go  Join  Wltiaa  now, 
Where  he  lies  howling,  the  avenger  cried, 
And  tell  him  Roderick  sent  thee  I 

At  that  sight. 
Count  Julian's  soldiers  and  the  Astorian  host 
Set  up  a  shout,  a  Joyfbl  shout,  which  rung 
Wide  through  the  welkin.     Their  exulting  cry 
With  louder  accUmation  was  renew'd, 
¥ntien  from  the  expiring  miscreant's  neck  they  saw 
That  Roderick  took  the  shield,  and  round  his  own 
Hung  it,  and  vaulted  in  the  seat     My  horse  I 
My  noble  horse  I  he  cried,  with  flattering  hand 
Patting  his  hlgh-arch'd  neck  I  the  renegade, 
I  thank  him  for't,  hath  kept  thee  daintily  1 
Orelio,  thou  art  In  thy  beauty  still. 
Thy  pride  and  strength  I  OreUo,  my  good  horse. 
Once  more  thou  bearest  to  the  field  thy  Lord, 
He  who  so  oft  hath  fed  and  cherish'd  thee. 
He  for  whose  sake,  wherever  thou  wert  seen. 
Thou  wert  by  all  men  honour'd.    Once  agidn 
Thou  hast  thy  proper  master  I  Do  thy  part 
As  thou  wert  wont ;  and  bear  him  gloriously, 
My  beautiful  Orelio, . .  to  the  last . . . 
The  happiest  of  his  fields  I . . .  Then  he  drew  forth 
The  scymitar,  and  waving  It  aloft, 
Rode  toward  the  troops ;  Its  unaccustom'd  shape 
Disliked  him ;  Renegade  in  all  things  I  cried 
The  Goth,  and  cast  it  from  him ;  to  the  Chiefb 
Then  said.  If  I  have  done  ye  service  here. 
Help  me,  I  pray  you,  to  a  Spanish  sword ! 
The  trustiest  blade  that  e'er  in  Bilbills 
Was  dipt,  would  not  to-day  be  mlsbestowed 
On  this  right  hand ! . .  Go  some  one,  Gunderick  cried. 
And  bring  Count  Julian's  sword.     Whoe'er  thou  art. 
The  worth  which  thou  hast  shown  avenging  him 
Entitles  thee  to  wear  it     But  thou  goest 
For  battle  unequlpp'd ; . .  haste  there  and  strip 
Ton  villain  of  his  armour  I 

Late  he  spake. 
So  ftst  the  Moors  came  on.    It  matteiv  not, 
Replied  the  Goth ;  there's  many  a  mountaineer. 
Who  in  no  better  armour  cased  this  day 
Than  his  wonted  leathern  glpion  b,  will  be  found 
In  the  hottest  battle,  yet  bring  off  untouch'd 

And  man  hsTs  doobdettas  fbll  schart. 
Bare  lagget  and  light  to  start."— P.  101. 

Purdias  suppoaes  this  Tary  curioui  poem  to  bare  bean 
written  about  SOD  yean  before  he  published  it,  i.  e,  about 
14S6.  It  U  probably  much  older.  In  entering  Cutllle  fhaa 
EWaa,  tba  author  lajt, 

**  Now  into  CasteU  schall  wa  fkre 
Oter  the  river,  the  land  is  bare. 
Full  of  heath  and  hunger  also. 
And  Saraiynas  Goremooria  tharato.** 

Now  BadaJQs  and  that  part  of  the  country  was  finally 
recovered  from  the  Moors  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
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The  imgtiaided  life  he  ventaves . . .  Taking  then 
Count  Julian's  Bwofd,  he  fitted  round  his  wrist 
The  chain,  and  eyeing  the  elaborate  steel 
With  stem  regard  of  joy»  The  AfHcan 
Under  unhappy  stars  was  bom,  he  cried. 
Who  tastes  tiiy  edge  1 .  •  Make  ready  for  the  charge  I 
They  come . .  they  come  I . .  On,  brethren,  to  the  field  1 . . 
The  word  is  Vengeance  1 

Vengeance  was  the  word ; 
From  man  to  man,  and  rank  to  rank  it  pass'd, 
By  every  heart  enforced,  by  every  voice 
Sent  forth  in  loud  defiance  of  the  foe. 
The  enemy  in  shriller  sounds  retum'd 
Their  Akbar  and  the  Prophet's  trusted  name. 
The  horsemen  lower'd  their  spears,  the  infimtry 
Deliberately  with  slow  and  steady  step 
Advanced;    the   bowstrings   twang'd,   and   arrows 

hiss*d. 
And  javelins  hurtled  by.     Anon  the  hosts 
Met  in  the  shock  of  battle,  horse  and  man 
Conflicting ;  shield  struck  shield,  and  sword  and  mace 
And  curtle-axe  on  helm  and  buckler  rung ; 
Armour  was  riven,  and  wounds  were  interchanged. 
And  many  a  spirit  from  its  mortal  hold 
Hurried  to  bliss  or  bale.    Well  did  the  Chiefs 
Of  Julian's  army  in  that  hour  support 
Their  old  esteem ;  and  well  Count  Pedro  there 
Enhanced  his  former  praise ;  and  by  his  side, 
B^oicing  like  a  bridegroom  in  the  strife, 
Alphonso  through  the  host  of  infidels 
Bore  on  his  bloody  lance  dismay  and  death. 
But  there  was  worst  confusion  and  uproar. 
There  widest  slaughter  and  dismay,  where,  proud 
Of  his  recover'd  Lord,  Orelia  plunged 
Through  thickest  ranks,  trampling  beneath  his  feet 
The  living  and  the  dead.    Where'er  he  turns 
The  Moors  divide  and  fly.     What  man  is  this, 
Appall'd  they  say,  who  to  the  front  of  war 
Bareheaded  often  thus  his  naked  life  ? 
Replete  with  power  he  is,  and  terrible. 
Like  some  destroying  Angel  I  Sure  his  lips 
Have  drank  of  Kaf 's  dark  fountain,  and  he  comes 
Strong  in  his  immortality  I  Fly  1  fly  ! 
They  said,  this  is  no  human  foe  ! . .  Nor  less 
Of  wonder  flU'd  the  Spaniards  when  they  saw 
How  fiight  and  terror  went  before  his  way. 
And  slaughter  in  his  path.    Behold,  cries  one. 
With  what  command  and  knightly  ease  he  sits 
The  intrepid  steed,  and  deals  firom  side  to  side 
His  dreadful  blows  1  Not  Roderick  in  his  power 


centary.  Purchai  perhaps  judged  from  the  age  of  the 
manuacript,  which  may  hare  been  written  about  the  time 
on  which  he  fixes,  and  the  language  modemised  by  the  tran- 
scriber. 

>  "  Fallamoi  en  las  ettoriaa  qua  aquella  era  que  nuestro 
Seflor  Jetu  Christo  nasdo,  seyendo  media  noche,  apara^io 
una  nuTe  sobre  Espafia  que  dio  tan  gran  claridad,  6  tan  gran 
resplandor,  6  tan  gran  calor,  como  el  lol  en  medio  del  dia 
quando  Ta  mas  apoderado  sobre  la  tierra.  E  departen  los 
sabios  e  dizen  que  se  entiende  por  aquella  que  despues  de  Jesu 
Christo  vemie  su  mandadero  i  Espaila  i  predicar  i  los  gen- 
tiles la  ceguedad  en  que  estavan,  £  que  los  alumbrarie  con  la 
fee  de  Jesu  Chrysto,  6  aquesto  fUe  San  Pablo.  Otros  de- 
parten que  en  Espafla  avle  de  naa^er  un  prinf  ipe  chrystiano 
que  serie  seilor  de  todo  el  mundo,  6  Tsldrie  mas  por  el  todo 
el  lini^e  de  los  omes,  bien  como  esclareicio  toda  la  tierra  por 


Bestrode  with  such  commaiid  and  raaiescj 
That  noble  war-horse.     Bis  looee  robe  this  i^ 
Is  death's  black  banner,  shaking  firom  its  isMs 
Dismay  and  ruin.     Of  no  mortal  nxMuld 
Is  he  who  in  that  garb  of  peace  aiRraota 
Whole  hosts,  and  sees  them  scatter  wb«R  be  tLn- 
Auspicious  Heaven  beholds  us.  and  aome  Ssic: 
Eevlsits  earth  1 

Ay,  cries  another*  Heaven 
Hath  ever  with  especial  bounty  bl«t 
Above  all  other  lands  its  fiavoar*d  Spain ; 
Chusing  her  children  forth  from  all  nonkicd 
For  its  peculiar  people,  as  of  yore 
Abraham's  ungrateful  race  beneath  the  Lx«. 
Who  knows  not  how  on  tluit  most  holy  radi: 
When  peace  on  Earth  by  Angels  was  proekir:  i 
The  light  which  o'er  the  fields  of  BethJebem  ±^. 
Irradiated  whole  Spain  ?  ^  not  just  diqiby'd. 
As  to  the  Shepherds,  and  again  withdnvD ; 
All  the  long  winter  hours  ftota  eve  till  marc 
Her  forests  and  her  "y"^y>talnit  and  her  p^ai&k 
Her  hiUs  and  valleys  were  embathcd  In  lak. 
A  light  which  came  not  firom  the  sim  or  bkh: 
Or  stars,  by  secondary  powers  diqieosed. 
But  ftom  the  fountain«springs  the  Light  c(  Licr 
Effluent.    And  wherefore  should  we  not  br-r<.' 
That  this  may  be  some  Saint  or  Angd,  disari 
To  lead  us  to  miraculous  victory  ? 
Hath  not  the  Yirgin  Mother  oftentimes 
Descending,  clothed  in  glory,  «*Ti<'t^<8*m 
With  feet  adorable  our  happy  soQ  ?  .  . . 
Mark'd  ye  not,  said  another,  how  he  cast 
In  wrath  the  unhallow'd  scymitar  away. 
And  called  for  Christian  weapon  ?  Oh  be  ist 
This  is  the  aid  of  Heaven  1  On,  camiafles»  os : 
A  miracle  to-day  is  wrought  for  Spam ! 
Victory  and  Vengeance  I  Hew  the  mlsciesit^ .  f- 
And  spare  not  I  hew  them  down  In  sacrifioe! 
God  is  with  usl  his  Saints  are  In  the  fitld! 
Victory  I  miraculous  Victory ! 

Thus  they 
Inflamed  with  wild  belief  the  keen  deszze 
Of  vengeance  on  their  enemies  abhorred. 
The  Moorish  chief,  meantime,  o*erlook^d  the  ^ 
From  an  eminence,  and  cursed  the  rencg^te 
Whose  counsels  sorting  to  such  ill  eiftct 
Had  brought  this  danger  on.     Lo,  from  the  I^ 
Comes  fresh  alarm !  a  few  poM'  fiigitives 
Well-nigh  with  fear  exanimate  came  np^ 
From  Covadonga  flying,  and  the  rear 

la  daridad  de  aquella  nure  en  qoaafeo  ella  diB«.*— v  - 
General.  f.71. 

A  more  extraordinary  example  of  the  dirine  Cswe-"*  " 
Spain  is  triumphantly  brought  forward  by  TVMidifTi  t' ' 
"  Our  Lord  God,"  say«  he,  **  has  been  pUarTii  fc»  jf 
Uiese  kingdoms  In  the  pori^  of  the  Faatb,  Hkc  a  te^ 
Paradise,  by  moans  of  the  Cherubim  of  cb*  li^j  - ' 
which  with  its  sword  of  fire  has  ifrfiriMlrid  ttr  «.- 
through  the  merits  and  patroaage  of  tlw  tmotH 
Mary  the  Mother  of  God.'*—**  Ha  aido  serridD 
Dios  conserrar  estos  r^ynoi  de  EspaBa  en  la 
Fe,  como  6.  un  Parayso  terrenal,  medlante  d  Ok-t* 
Santo  Officio,  que  con  sa  eipada  de  fo^go  lea  ka  iiif^  ■ 
entrada  por  los  meritos  y  patrociniode  la  setwaiwsu  \ 
Maria  Madre  de  Dios.*'-. /)««.  de  Toteda^  1.1.  c-  & 

This  passage  is  truly  and  lameatalily 
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Of  that  destnictloii,  scarce  with  breath  to  tell 

Their  dreadful  tale.     When  Abulcacem  heard. 

Stricken  with  horror,  like  a  man  bereft 

Of  sense,  he  stood.     O  Prophet,  he  exclalm'd, 

A  hard  and  cruel  fortune  hast  tiiou  brought 

This  day  upon  thy  servant !  Must  I  then 

Here  with  disgrace  and  ruin  close  a  life 

Of  glorious  deeds  ?  But  how  should  man  resist 

Fate's  irreyersible  decrees,  or  why 

Murmur  at  what  must  be  ?  They  who  survive 

May  mourn  the  evil  which  this  day  begins : 

My  part  will  soon  be  done  I . .  Grief  then  gave  way 

To  rage,  and  cursing  Guisla,  he  pursued. 

Oh  that  that  treacherous  woman  were  but  here  I 

It  were  a  consolation  to  give  her 

The  evil  death  she  merits  I 

That  reward 
She  hath  had,  a  Moor  replied.    For  when  we  reach*d 
The  entrance  of  the  vale,  it  was  her  choice 
There  in  the  farthest  dwellings  to  be  left, 
Lest  she  should  see  her  brother's  tkce ;  but  thence 
We  found  her  flying  at  the  overthrow. 
And  visiting  the  treason  on  her  head. 
Pierced  her  with  wounds. . .  Poor  vengeance  for  a  host 
Destroyed  I  said  Abulcacem  in  his  souL 
Howbeit,  resolving  to  the  last  to  do 
Hi»  ofllce,  he  roused  up  his  spirit     Go, 
Strike  off  Count  Eudon's  head  I  he  cried ;  the  fear 
Which  brought  him  to  our  camp  will  bring  him  else 
In  arms  against  us  now ;  For  Sisibert 
And  Ebba,  he  continued  thus  in  thought, 
Their  uncle's  fate  for  ever  bars  all  plots 
Of  treason  on  their  part ;  no  hope  have  they 
Of  safety  but  with  us.     He  call'd  them  then 
With  chosen  troops  to  join  him  in  the  ih>nt 
Of  battle,  that  by  bravely  making  head. 
Retreat  might  now  be  won.     Then  fiercer  raged 
The  conflict,  and  more  frequent  cries  of  death. 
Mingling  with  imprecations  and  with  prayers, 
Rose  through  the  din  of  war. 

By  this  the  blood 
Which  Deva  down  her  fatal  channel  pour'd. 
Purpling  Pionla's  course,  had  reach'd  and  stain'd 
The  wider  stream  of  Sella.     Soon  &r  off 
The  frequent  glance  of  spears  and  gleam  of  arms 
Were  seen,  which  sparkled  to  the  westering  orb, 
Where  down  the  vale  impatient  to  complete 
The  glorious  work  so  well  that  day  begun, 
Pelayo  led  his  troops.     On  foot  they  came. 
Chieftains  and  men  alike ;  the  Oaken  Cross  i 
Triumphant  borne  on  high,  precedes  their  march. 


>  The  oaken  cross  which  Pelayo  bore  In  battle  is  uid  to 
have  been  presenred  at  Oviedo  fai  the  Camara  Santa  in  com> 
|Mny  with  that  which  the  angels  made  for  Alfonso  the  Great, 
coocemlng  which  Morales  delivers  a  careftii  opinion,  how 
much  of  It  was  made  by  the  angels,  and  how  much  has  been 
human  workmanship.  The  people  of  Cangas,  not  willing 
that  Pelayo*!  cross  sbonld  be  in  any  thing  inferior  to  his 
•uccetior't.  Insist  tliat  it  fell  firom  Hearen.  Morales  however 
§xy*,  it  U  more  certain  that  the  king  had  it  made  to  go  out 
with  it  10  battle  at  Coradonga.  It  was  covered  with  gold  and 
enamel  in  the  year  908 ;  when  Morales  wrote,  it  was  in  fine 
preservation,  and  doubtless  lo  continued  till  the  present  gene- 
ration. Upon  the  top  branch  of  the  cross  there  was  this  in- 
scription :  **  Susoeptnm  pladde  maneat  hoc  in  honore  Dei, 
quod  oflbunt  famuli  Christ!  Adafonsus  Princeps  et  Scemena 


And  broad  and  bright  the  argent  banner  shone. 

Roderick,  who  dealing  death  from  side  to  side. 

Had  through  the  Moorish  army  now  made  way, 

Beheld  it  flash,  and  judging  well  what  aid 

Approach'd,  with  sudden  impulse  that  way  rode. 

To  tell  of  what  had  pass'd, . .  lest  in  the  strife 

They  should  engage  with  Julian's  men,  and  mar 

The  mighty  consummation.     One  ran  on 

To  meet  him  fleet  of  foot,  and  having  given 

His  tale  to  this  swift  messenger,  the  Goth 

Halted  awhile  to  let  Orelio  breathe. 

Siverlan,  quoth  Pelayo,  if  mine  eyes 

Deceive  me  not,  yon  horse,  whose  reeking  sides 

Are  red  with  slaughter,  is  the  same  on  whom 

The  apostate  Orpas  in  his  vauntery 

Wont  to  parade  the  streets  of  Cordoba. 

But  thou  shouldst  know  him  best ;  regard  him  well : 

Is't  not  Orelio  ? 

Either  it  Is  he. 
The  old  man  replied,  or  one  so  like  to  him. 
Whom  all  thought  matchless,  that  similitude 
Would  be  the  greater  wonder.     But  behold. 
What  man  is  he  who  in  that  disarray 
Doth  with  such  power  and  migesty  bestride 
The  noble  steed,  as  If  he  felt  himself 
In  his  own  proper  seat  ?   Look  how  he  leans 
To  cherish  him ;  and  how  the  gallant  horse 
Curves  up  his  stately  neck,  and  bends  his  head, 
As  if  again  to  court  that  gentle  touch, 
And  answer  to  the  voice  which  praises  him. 
Can  it  be  Maccabee  ?  r^oin'd  the  King, 
Or  are  the  secret  wishes  of  my  soul 
Indeed  fUlflll'd,  and  hath  the  grave  given  up 
Its  dead  7  . .  So  saying,  on  the  old  man  he  tum'd 
Eyes  full  of  wide  astonishment,  which  told 
The  incipient  thought  that  for  incredible 
He  spake  no  farther.     But  enough  had  pass'd, 
For  old  Siverian  started  at  the  words 
Like  one  who  sees  a  spectre,  and  exclalm'd. 
Blind  that  I  was  to  know  hhn  not  till  now ! 
My  Master,  O  my  Master ! 

He  meantime 
With  easy  pace  moved  on  to  meet  their  march. 
King,  to  Pelayo,  he  began  this  day 
By  means  scarce  less  than  miracle,  thy  throne 
Is  stablish'd,  and  the  wrongs  of  Spain  revenged. 
Orpas  the  accursed,  upon  yonder  field 
Lies  ready  for  the  ravens.     By  the  Moors 
Treacherously  slain.  Count  Julian  will  be  found 
Before  Saint  Peter's  altar ;  unto  him 
Grace  was  vouchsafed ;  and  by  that  holy  power 

R^ina.**  On  the  right  arm.  **QuIiquls  auferre  hsec  donaria 
nostra  presumpserit,  fulmlne  dlvlno  interest  Ipse.**  On  the 
left,  **  Hoc  opus  perfectum  est,  concessum  est  Sancto  Salva- 
tori  Ovetensis  Sedls.  Hoc  slgno  tuetur  plus,  hoc  signo  vin- 
cltur  Inimlcus/'  On  the  foot,  **  Et  operatum  est  In  Cas- 
tello  Gauzon  anno  Regnl  nostri  XVII  discurrente  Era 
DCCCCXLVl." 

"  There  Is  no  other  tMtlmonj.'*  says  Morales,  **  that  this 
is  the  cross  of  King  Don  Pelajo.  than  tradition  handed  down 
from  one  age  to  another.  1  wish  the  king  had  stati>d  that  It 
was  so  in  his  inscription,  and  I  even  think  he  would  not  have 
been  silent  upon  this  point,  unless  he  had  wished  to  imitate 
Alonso  el  Casto,  who,  in  like  manner,  says  nothing  concern* 
Ing  the  Angels  upon  bis  cross."  This  passage  Is  very  cha- 
racteristic of  good  old  Ambroslo. 
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Which  at  Yisonia  from  the  Primate's  hand 

Of  Ills  own  proper  act  to  me  was  given, 

Unworthy  as  I  am, . .  yet  sure  I  think 

Not  without  mystery  as  the  event  hath  shown, . . 

Did  I  accept  Comit  Julian's  penitence, 

And  reconcile  the  dying  man  to  Heaven. 

Beside  him  liath  his  daughter  fldlen  asleep; 

Deal  honourably  with  his  remains,  and  let 

One  grave  with  Christian  rites  receive  them  both. 

Is  it  not  written  that  as  the  Tree  fUls 

So  it  shaU  Ue  ? 

In  this  and  all  things  elae^ 
Pelayo  answer'd,  looking  wistftilly 
Upon  the  Goth,  thy  pleasure  shall  be  done. 
Then  Roderick  saw  that  he  was  known,  and  tum*d 
His  head  away  in  silence.     But  the  old  man 
Laid  hold  upon  his  bridle,  and  look'd  np 
In  his  master's  foce,  weeping  and  silentiy. 
Thereat  the  Goth  with  fervent  pressure  took 
His  hand,  and  bending  down  toward  him,  said, 
My  good  Siverian,  go  not  thou  this  day 
To  war !  I  charge  thee  keep  thjrself  from  harm  I 
Thou  art  past  the  age  for  battles,  and  with  whom 
Hereafter  should  thy  mistress  talik  of  me 
If  thou  wert  gone  ?  .  .  Thou  seest  I  am  unaim'd ; 
Thus  disarray'd  as  thou  beholdest  me, 
Clean  through  yon  miscreant  army  have  I  cut 
My  way  unhurt ;  but  being  once  by  Heaven 
Preserved,  I  would  not  perish  with  the  guilt 
Of  having  wilfully  provoked  my  death. 
Give  me  thy  helmet  and  thy  cuirass ! . .  nay, . 
Thou  wert  not  wont  to  let  me  ask  in  vain. 
Nor  to  gainsay  me  when  my  will  was  known ! 
To  thee  methinks  I  should  be  still  the  King. 

Thus  saying,  they  withdrew  a  little  way 
Within  the  trees.     Roderick  alighted  there. 
And  in  the  old  man's  armour  dight  himself. 
Dost  thou  not  marvel  by  what  wondrous  chance, 
Said  he,  Orelio  to  his  master's  hand 
Hath  been  restored  ?     I  fbund  the  renegade 
Of  Seville  on  his  back,  and  hurl'd  him  down 
Headlong  to  the  earth.     The  noble  animal 
R^oicingly  obey'd  my  hand  to  shake 
His  recreant  burthen  off,  and  trample  out 
The  life  which  once  I  spared  in  evU  hour. 
Now  let  me  meet  Witixa's  viperous  sons 
In  yonder  field,  and  then  I  may  go  rest 
In  peace, . .  my  work  is  done  1 

And  nobly  done  I 
Exclaim'd  the  old  man.    Oh  I  thou  art  greater  now 
Than  in  that  glorious  hour  of  victory 
When  grovelling  in  the  dust  Witixa  lay, 
The  prisoner  of  thy  hand  1 . .  Roderick  replied, 
O  good  Siverian,  happier  victory 
Thy  son  hath  now  achieved  1 . .  the  victory 
Over  the  world,  his  sins,  and  his  despair. 
K  on  the  field  my  body  should  be  found. 
See  it,  I  charge  thee,  laid  in  Julian's  grave, 
And  let  no  idle  ear  be  told  for  whom 
Thoa  moumeit    Thou  wilt  use  Orelio 
As  doth  beseem  the  steed  which  hath  so  oft 
Carried  a  King  to  battle ; . .  he  hath  done 
Good  service  for  his  rlghtflil  Lord  to-day. 
And  better  yet  must  do.     Siverian,  now 
Farewell  1   I  think  we  shall  not  meet  again 


Till  it  be  in  that  warid  wbcR  never 
Is  known,  and  they  who  love  shall  psort  no 
Commend  me  to  my  mother's  pnyers,  aad  ay 
That  never  man  ei^Joy'd  a  heavenller 
Than  Roderick  at  this  hour.     O  fidtliftil 
How  dear  thou  art  to  me  these  tean  taaf  tell  I 


With  that  he  fell  upon  the  old  maii^ 
Then  vaulted  in  the  saddle,  gave  the  rdaa. 
And  soon  r^oln'd  the  host    On,  comradea* 
Victory  and  Vengeance  1  he  exclaim'd,  and 
The  Inul  on  that  good  charger,  he  aloiw 
Horsed  for  the  onset    They  wtth  one 
Gave  all  their  voices  to  the  tnspiifng  cry. 
Victory  and  Vengeance  I  and  the  hills  and 
Caught  the  prophetic  afaoot  and  nird  It 
Count  Pedro's  people  heard  amid  the  heat 
Of  battle,  and  letom'd  the  glad  acdalm. 
The  astonish'd  Mnsseimen,  on  all  aldea 
Hear  that  tremendous  cry ;  yet  maoAiily 
They  stood,  and  every  where  with  gaOant 
Opposed  in  fidr  array  the  shock  at  war. 
Desperatdy  they  fought,  like  men  czpcrl  fln 
And  knowing  that  no  saJ^ty  could  be  foamd. 
Save  from  their  own  right  hands.    No  IbfBH 
Of  all  his  long  career  had  seen  their  chief 
Approved  so  well ;  nor  had  Witials  sons 
Ever  before  this  hour  achieved  In  light 
Such  feats  of  resolute  valour.    SIsibcrt 
Beheld  Pdayo  hi  the  flekl  afoot. 
And  twice  esaay'd  beneath  his  boneli  fcct 
To  thrust  him  down.    Twice  did  the  Pfefnoe 
The  shock,  and  twice  upon  hia  shield 
The  fratricidal  sword.    Tempt  me  no 
Son  of  Wltlsa,  cried  the  Indl^iant  chkT, 
Lest  I  forget  what  mother  gave  thee  Urtk  I 
Go  meet  thy  death  ttam  any  hand  bat  miae! 
He  said,  and  tum'd  aside.    FttUest  from  me! 
Exclaim'd  a  dreadful  voice,  as  through  tfae 
Orelio  forced  his  way;  fltUest  ftwa  ne 
Receive  the  rightfol  death  too  1od«  withheM ! 
'Tis  Roderick  strikes  the  blow  I    And  as  lie 
Upon  the  traitor^  shoulder  flcTDe  he  drove 
The  weapon,  weli-bestow'd.     He  in  the  seal 
Totter'd  and  fell.    The  Avenger  hastened  «b 
In  search  of  Ebba;  and  in  the  heat  of  4^ 
R^oicing  and  forgetftil  of  all  elae. 
Set  up  his  cry  as  he  waa  wont  In  youth, 
Roderick  the  Goth  I ...  his  war-«ry  known  i 
Pelayo  eagerly  took  up  the  word. 
And  shouted  out  his  kinsman's  name  briovvi, 
Roderick  the  Goth !   Roderick  md  Vlctaey  • 
Roderi^  and  Vengeance  t   Odoar  gave  ft  ftiith ; 
Urban  repeated  It,  and  through  his  links 
Count  Pedro  sent  the  cry.    Not  traok  the  icU 
Of  his  great  victory,  when  Wltisa  fen. 
With  louder  acrlamatlnns  had  that  none 
Been  borne  abroad  upon  the  winds  of  hea' 
The  unreflecting  throng,  who  yesterday. 
If  It  had  paas'd  t|ieir  Upa,  would  with  a 
Have  clogg'd  It,  echoed  it  as  If  it  esme 
From  some  celestial  Toice  la  the  air,  usteM 
To  be  the  certahi  pledge  of  aU  tbtir  hope^ 
Roderick  the  Goth  I  Roderick  and  Vlctoiyt 
Roderick  and  Vengeance  I   OVr  the  fldd  It 
All  hearts  and  tongues  uniting  In  the  cry ; 
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Moantains  and  rocks  and  vales  re-echoed  round ; 
And  he,  reioidng  in  his  strength,  rode  on, 
I^tying  on  the  Moors  with  that  good  sword,  and  Bniote> 
And  overthrew,  and  8catter*d,  and  destroy'd, 
And  trampled  down ;  and  still  at  every  hlow 
Exultingly  he  sent  the  war-cry  forth, 
Roderick  the  Goth  !  Roderick  and  Victory  I 
Roderick  and  Vengeance  1 

Thus  he  made  his  way. 
Smiting  and  slaying  through  the  astoniah*d  ranks, 
Till  he  heheUU  where  on  a  flery  barb, 
Rbba,  performing  well  a  soIdier^s  part, 
Dealt  to  the  light  and  left  his  deadly  blows. 
'With  mutual  rage  they  met    The  renegade 
IHsplays  a  scymitar,  the  splendid  gift 
Of  Walid  from  Damascus  sent;  its  hilt 
Emboss'd  with  gems,  its  blade  of  perfect  steel. 
Which,  like  a  mirror  sparkling  to  the  sun  ^ 
With  danling  splendour,  flashU  The  Ooth  otvects 
His  shield,  and  on  its  rim  received  the  edge 
I>riven  ftom  its  aim  aside,  and  of  its  force 
Diminish'd.    Many  a  frustrate  stroke  was  dealt 
On  either  part,  and  many  a  foin  and  thrust 
Aiin*d  and  rebated ;  many  a  deadly  blow. 
Straight,  or  reverse,  delivered  and  repell'd. 
Roderick  at  length  with  better  speed  hath  reach*d 
The  apostate's  turban,  and  through  all  its  folds 
The  true  Cantabrian  weapon  making  way 
Attained  his  fbrehesd.  Wretch  1  the  avenger  cried. 
It  comes  from  Boderick's  hand  I  Boderick  the  Ooth, 
Who  spared,  who  trusted  thee,  and  was  betray*d  I 
Go  tell  thy  fkthcr  now  how  thou  hast  sped 
With  all  thy  treasons  I    Saying  thus  he  seised 
The  misetaUe,  who^  blinded  now  with  blood, 
Rcel'd  in  the  saddle ;  and  with  sidelong  step 
Backing  Orelio,  drew  him  to  the  ground. 
He  shrieking,  as  beneath  the  horse's  feet 
He  fell,  forgot  his  late-learnt  creed,  and  called 
On  Mary's  name.    The  dreadftil  Goth  pass'd  on. 
Still  plunging  through  the  thickest  war,  and  still 
Scattering,  where'er  he  tum'd,  the  afflrighted  ranks. 

O  who  could  tell  what  deeds  were  wrought  that  day; 
Or  who  endure  to  hear  the  tale  of  rage,' 
Hatred,  and  madness,  and  despair,  and  fear. 
Horror,  and  wounds,  and  agony,  and  death. 
The  cries,  the  blasphemies,  the  shrieks,  and  groans^ 
And  preycn^  which  mingled  with  the  din  of  arms 
In  one  wild  uproar  of  terrific  sounds ; 


1  Th«  Dsauseoi  Uadas  are  so  highly  poUihad,  that  when 
any  one  wants  to  arrange  bis  tttrbao.  he  uses  his  i^mitar 
for  a  looUng-glaat. — Le  BroequHre,  p.  138. 

s  1  have  nowhere  teen  a  more  curious  description  of  a 
Inttle  between  Christians  and  Saracens  than  In  Barret's 
manoscript:— 

**  The  liDrlom  Christian  troops  MoonM  troops  encharge, 
The  Mooned  troops  requite  them  with  the  like ; 
Whibt  Gredan  lance  cracks  (thundering)  Parthian  targe, 
Farth's  flame-flash  arrow  Grecian  through  doth  priok : 
And  whilst  that  Median  tcTmetar  onMmhe 
The  ChrisUaa  knight,  doth  Christian  ciirde.«xe 
Unhead  the  Median  horsemen ;  whilst  here  dims 
The  Pagan's  goggling-ejres  by  OreeUsh  axe, 
The  Greek  onbarsed  lies  by  Persian  posh. 
And  both  all  rageful  grapple  on  the  ground. 


While  over  all  predominant  was  heard. 
Reiterate  from  the  conquerors  o'er  the  field, 
Roderick  the  Goth  1   Roderick  and  Victory  I 
Roderick  and  Vengeance  I . . .  Woe  for  Africa ! 
Woe  for  the  cireuracised  I    Woe  for  the  taXth 
Of  the  lying  Ishmaelite  that  hour !    The  Chiefs 
Have  ftllen ;  the  Moon,  confiised  and  captainless. 
And  panic-stricken,  vainly  seek  to  escape 
The  inevitable  &te.     Turn  where  they  wHl, 
Strong  in  his  cause,  njoicing  in  success. 
Insatiate  at  the  banquet  of  revenge. 
The  enemy  is  there;  look  where  they  will. 
Death  hath  environed  their  devoted  ranks : 
Fly  where  they  will,  the  avenger  and  the  sword 
Await  them, . .  wretches  1  whom  the  righteous  arm 
Hath  overtaken  I . . .  Join'd  in  bonds  of  faith 
Accurs'd,  the  most  flagitious  of  mankind 
From  all  parts  met  are  here ;  the  apostate  Greek, 
The  vicious  Syrian,  and  the  sullen  Copt, 
The  Persian  cruel  and  corrupt  of  soul. 
The  Arabian  robber,  and  the  prowling  sons 
Of  Africa,  who  firom  their  thirsty  sands 
Pray  that  the  locusts  on  the  peopled  plain 
May  settle  and  prepare  their  way.'    Coxvioined 
Beneath  and  impious  faith,  which  sanctifies 
To  them  all  deeds  of  wickedness  and  blood, . . 
Tea,  and  halloos  them  on, . .  here  are  they  met 
To  be  coi\)oin'd  in  punishment  this  hour. 
For  plunder,  violation,  massacre. 
All  hideous,  all  unutterable  things. 
The  righteous,  the  immitigable  sword 
Exacts  due  vengeance  now  i  the  cry  of  blood 
Is  heard :  the  measure  of  their  crimes  is  fUll ; 
Such  mercy  as  the  Moor  at  Auria  gave, 
Such  mercy  hath  he  found  this  dreadful  hour  1 

The  evening  darke n'd,  but  the  avenging  sword 
Tum'd  not  away  its  edge  till  night  had  closed 
Upon  the  field  of  blood.    The  Chieftains  then 
Blew  the  recall,  and  from  their  perfect  work 
Retum'd  ngoicing,  all  but  he  for  whom 
All  look'd  with  most  expectance.    He  full  sure 
Had  thought  upon  that  field  to  find  his  end 
Desired,  and  with  Florinda  in  the  grave 
Rest,  in  indissoluble  union  join'd. 
But  still  where  through  the  press  of  war  he  went 
Half-ann'd,  and  like  a  lover  seeking  death. 
The  arrows  pass'd  him  by  to  right  and  left. 
The  spear-point  pierced  him  not,  the  scymitar 


And  whilst  the  Saracen  with  fbrious  rush 
The  Sjrian  shocks,  the  Syrian  as  round 
Down  shouldreth  Saracen :  whilst  Babel  blade 
Sends  soul  Byzantine  to  the  starred  celt, 
Byzantine  pike  with  llke^employed  trade. 
Packs  Babel's  spirit  posting  down  to  belL'* 

s  **  The  Saharawans,  or  Arabs  of  the  t)esert,  rejoice  to 
see  the  clouds  of  locusts  proceeding  towards  tlie  north,  anti- 
cipating thereftrom  a  general  mortality,  whteh  they  call  all^ 
here,  the  good  or  the  benedietloo ;  for,  after.  depopulatinK 
the  rich  plaina  of  Barbary,  it  aflbids  to  theoi  an  oppottnni^ 
of  emanating  tnm  their  arid  reccasea.  In  ttie  desert,  to  pitdli 
their  tents  in  the  desolated  plains,  or  aUog  the  banks  of 
some  river.— JodwMi's  Aforasco,  p.  106. 
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Glanced  from  his  helmet;  he,  when  he  beheld 
The  rout  complete,  saw  that  ttie  shield  of  Heaven 
Had  been  extended  over  him  once  more. 
And  bowed  before  its  wilL     Upon  the  banks 
Of  Sella  was  Orelio  found,  his  legs 
And  flanks  incarnadined,  his  poitral  smeared 
With  froth  and  foam  and  gore,  his  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair. 
Aspersed  like  dew-drops ;  trembling  there  he  stood 
From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  times  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice  &r  echoing  loud  and  shrill, 
A  frequent  anxious  cry,  with  which  he  seem'd 


1  The  accottnt  which  the  Romantic  Chronicle  gives  of 
Roderick  after  his  diMppearance,  is  in  so  singular  a  strain  of 
fiction,  that  I  hare  been  tempted  to  translate  it.  It  strikingly 
exemplifies  the  doctrine  of  penance,  of  which  monastic  history 
supplies  manj  instances  almost  as  extraordinary  as  this  ikble. 

"  Chap.  238 How  the  King  Don  Rodrigq  Itft  the  battle  and 

arrived  at  a  hermitage^  and  qf  that  whieh  b^ell  him. 
"  Now  when  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  had  escaped  from  the 
battle,  he  began  to  go  as  fast  as  he  could  upon  his  horse  along 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  and  night  came  on,  and  the  horse 
began  to  fail  by  reason  of  the  many  wounds  which  he  had 
received ;  and  as  he  went  thus  by  the  rlrer  side  deploring  the 
great  ruin  which  had  come  upon  him.  he  knew  not  where  he 
was,  and  the  horse  got  into  a  quagmire,  and  when  he  was  in 
he  could  not  get  out   And  when  the  king  saw  this  he  alighted, 
and  stript  off  all  his  rich  arms  and  the  ftimlture  thereof,  and 
took  off  his  crown  from  his  head,  and  threw  them  all  into  the 
quagmire,  saying,  *  Of  earth  was  I  made,  and  even  so  are  all 
my  deeds  like  unto  mud  and  mire.    Therefore  my  pomp  and 
vanity  shall  be  burled  In  this  mud  till  it  has  all  returned 
again  to  earth,  as  1  myself  must  do.    And  the  vile  end  which 
I  have  deserved  will  beseem  me  well,  seeing  that  I  have  been 
the  principal  cause  of  this  great  cruelty.'    And  as  he  tlius 
stript  off  all  his  rich  apparel,  he  cast  the  shoes  ih>m  his  feet, 
and  went  his  way,  and  wandered  on  towards  Portugal ;  and 
he  travelled  so  far  that  night  and  the  day  following,  that  he 
came  to  a  hermitage  near  the  sea,  where  there  was  a  good 
man  who  had  dwelt  there  serving  God  for  full  forty  years ; 
and  now  he  was  of  great  age,  for  he  was  well  nigh  a  hundred 
years  old.    And  he  entered  into  the  hermitage,  and  found  a 
crucifix  therein,  being  the  image  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
even  as  he  was  crucified,  and  for  the  remembrance  of  Him, 
he  bent  both  his  knees  to  the  ground,  and  daapt  his  hands, 
weeping  and  confessing  his  sins  before  God,  for  he  weened 
not  that  any  man  in  the  world  saw  or  beard  him.    And  he 
said  thus,  *  O  very  Lord,  who  by  thy  word  hast  made  all  the 
world  from  nothing  which  It  was,  and  hast  created  all  things, 
those  which  are  visible  to  men,  and  those  which  are  invisible, 
the  heavenly  as  well  as  the  earthly,  and  who  didst  incarnate 
thyself  that  thou  mightest  undergo  thy  passion  and  death,  to 
save  those  who  firmly  put  their  trust  in  thee,  giving  up  thy 
holy  ghost  flrom  thy  glorified  body  upon  the  tree  of  the  true 
croM, — and  who  didst  descend  Into  Hell,  and  delivercdst  thy 
friends  from  thence,  and  didst  regale  them  with  the  glory  of 
Heaven :  And  afterwards  thy  holy  spirit  came  again  Into  that 
most  holy  body,  which  thou  wast  pleased  to  take  upon  thee 
In  this  world ;  and,  manifesting  thyself  for  the  true  God 
which  thou  wert,  thou  didst  deign  to  abide  in  this  dark  world 
forty  days  with  their  nights,  and  then  thou  didst  ascend  Into 
thy  heavenly  glory,  and  didst  enlighten  with  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  thy  beloved  disciples.    I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord, 
that  thou  wouldst  enlighten  me,  a  king  in  tribulation, 
wretched  and  full  of  many  sins,  and  deserving  all  evils ;  let 
not  the  soul,  which  is  tliine,  and  which  cost  thee  so  dear, 
receive  the  evil  and  the  desert  of  this  abominable  flesh  ;  and 


To  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  so  veC, 
And  who  had  thus  again  fonaken  bim. 
Siverian*8  helm  and  cuirasi  on  the  giaai 
Lay  near ;  and  Julian's  swonl,  its  hilt  and  c^ 
Clotted  with  blood ;  but  where  was  he  vhos  L: 
Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  glorioai  day?.  ..• 

Days,  months,  and  yean,  and  geoentiaB!  ik*  ' 
And  centuries  held  their  coune,  before,  bi  t4 
Within  a  hermitage  near  Yiseu's  walb 
A  humble  tomb  was  foimd  s,  which  bore  lB9c?-:t<: 
In  ancient  chaiacters  King  Boderick's  obbc 


may  it  please  thee,  O  Lord,  after  the  dovnUl,  dM^' 
perdition,  and  desolation,  which  I,  a  wiaentk  L:.  '•» 
suffered  in  this  world,  that  my  disconaolate  loal  e<?    ' 
forgotten  by  thee,  and  that  all  this  misery  an?  b<  l-  .  - 
faction  for  my  errors.  And  I  earnestly  beteA  tbet.  0. 
that  thy  grace  may  breathe  upon  me,  that  ia  thisv^rj.  ' 
nudte  satisfisctlon  for  my  sins,  ao  that  at  tfaeCmi- 
Judgement  I  may  not  be  condemned  to  tike  tomtSi  a ' 

**  Havhig  said  these  words,  weeping  as  tko^  ^' 
burst,  he  remained  there  a  long  hour.  Aad  vim  ^  -^~ 
heard  him  say  all  this,  be  waa  greatly  astOBiriMd.ri!- ' 
unto  him.  And  when  the  King  asv  him  hevai  lotx  f  -- 
howbelt  after  be  had  talked  with  bim,  he  noM  m*' 
found  him  there  than  have  been  reaUwed  agaa  t>  t."  ■ 
honour  which  he  had  lost ;  for  the  Hermit  csnfettf-  ' 
such  wise  in  this  his  tribulation,  that  he  *a>  rigi*  *- 
tented ;  and  he  confessed  unto  him,  and  tijld  ^  > 
concerned  him.    And  the  Hermit  said  to  haa,  '^ 
Shalt  remain  In  this  hermitage,  which  is  a  root?  m*  - 
where  thou  mayst  lead  thy  life  aa  long  ai  it  $M\  i«-* 
And  for  me,  on  the  third  day  from  beocc,  I  thsU  r^^- 
out  of  this  world ;  and  thou  abalt  bury  me,  sad  ^ 
take  my  garments,  and  fulfil  the  Ume  of  ajcsr  s:.- ' 
mitage.    Take  no  thought  aa  to  provision  fivt^*" 
for  every  Friday  thou  sbalt  hare  it  after  the  tme  s.-' 
I,  and  thou  shalt  so  husband  It,  that  it  w»j  nA*  ■- 
the  whole  week.    That  fiesh  which  hath  bm  t^'^ 
great  delight  shall  suffer  abctinence,  kst  t  ^^  ' 
proud  ;  and  thou  shalt  endure  bnngcr  and  eaUoi^'- 
the  love  of  our  Lord,  that  be  may  have  eamp»»^' 
thee.   Thy  sUtion  till  the  boor  of  sleep  most  xi«Jr  ' 
that  rock,  where  there  is  an  oratory  fuiag  tk«  ess.^' 
shalt  continue  the  service  of  God  in  auch  maflMr » '  '^^ 
direct  thee  to  do.    And  take  heed  that  thy  cod  &^' 
temptiUlon.    And  since  thou  hast  tpokm  tbii  ^  ^ 
tence,  to-morrow  thou  shalt  cocnmunicste  aad  r?^ ' 
true  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  vfl!  br  '^ 
tection  and  support  against  the  memy  aad  fke  '*^- 
And  put  thou  thy  firm  trust  In  the  sign  of  the  C^•■- 
thus  shalt  thou  please  thy  Saviour.* 

'*  Many  other  things  the  holy  Hermit  aaid,  wkid*  *- 
King  right  joyfol  to  hear  them ;  and  there  dxf  «e^'^ 
it  was  the  hour  for  sleeps    And  the  hdy  Heraat  tbf*-  * 
his  bed,  and  said.  When  I  shall  have  left  ibecoflV*^' 
wilt  follow  the  ways  which  I  have  fi>Uo«ed.fer>i  - 
Lord  will  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  wiD  «xm^  * 
over  thee,  that  thou  mayest  peraevqc  in  good,  «^  - ' 
service.    And  then  they  laid  down  and  slept  t^  ■-'  * 
hour  of  matbis,  when  they  should  both  arise.  .\ad  » ' 
awoke  him,  for  as  tlie  King  had  not  slept  Itar  s  bof  ='' 
waa  moreover  full  weary,  he  would  not  have  ankaf  >  * 
if  the  Hermit  had  not  roused  him ;  and  tiiey  sstd  ^ 
And  when  it  was  time  the  Hermit  aald  nais.  ^  ^' ' 
heard  it  with  great  devotion,  and  oomauBkaed  n' ' 
contrition,  and  remained  in  prayer  for  the  tpm*^^ 
And  the  hour  for  taking  food  caUfe,  and  tbt  Hos^  * 


*  See  note  in  p.  736. 
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>»i7  came  in  the  form  qf  a  Hermit  to 
'he  King  Don  liodrigo. 

:  had  made  a  graye  in  which  to  burj 

as  troubled  at  the  good  coune  which 

id  he  cast  about  for  meant  how  he 

he  found  none  so  certain  as  to  come 

hermit,  and  keep  company  with  him, 

those  doctrines  which  the  Hermit 

|might  not  fulfil  his  penitence.    And 

'  haste  to  bury  the  body,  the  Devil 

white  beard,  and  a  great  hood  over 

losters  hanging  from  his  girdle,  and 

staff,  as  though  he  were  lame,  and 

len  he  came  where  the  King  was,  he 

Isaid  unto  him.  Peace  be  with  thee  I 

[oward  that  side  iVom  which  he  came, 

so  great  age,  he  thought  that  it  was 

r  of  the  death  of  the  Hermit,  and  was 

he  humbled  himself,  and  went  to- 

Hnd,  and  the  Devil  would  not,  saying. 

King  should  kiss  the  hand  of  a  poor 

the  King  was  astonished  at  hearing 

g^'lieved  that  this  roust  needs  be  a  man 

i«a>he  spake  by  some  revelation  ;  ncver- 

ESdVot  a  king,  but  a  miserable  sinner,  for 

^^•jyjuer  never  to  have  been  bom,  than  that 

'W'^"^*^*^®  happened  through  me.    And  the 

o  r  ffo  foo'^  75?""e5".'*o9*^*fS'*^»  '^^^^^  no'  t*>at  thou  hast  so  much 

•  ao^  'S'2^.'SS^^''i8**S5*t  *°  *'****  **■•  ""'"'  **®®"  **o"*'  ^or  even 
i^»^k  «^ao'M«*,«|<3B/5^fiP^rt  in  it,  this  destruction  would  have 

since  it  was  ordained  that  it  should 

thine ;  some  fault  thou  hadst,  but  it 

not  that  I  speak  this  of  myself; 

spirit  made  and  created  by  the 

L^r-— ^— --—.-»-- --g-^~  through  me  this  and  many  other 

m-^  mff9Sm^^mS>eM&&er  thou  sbalt  know,  that  thou  mayest 

sei^  .Jsm^-^jss^^fE^  ^^f^  ^^  power  that  I  should  know  all  thy 

thee  in  what  manner  thou  shouldst 

need  of  rest  than  of  labour,  by 

greater  than  my  countenance 

s'^jwa — Sa*"  'Ba'^Sa"  "on — oa"* vtjMilT  to  Ubour  for  the  love  of 

fNCx^J^^I^  l^,fv\)^^|«g§jrn  thU  thy  persecuUon,  knowing  that 
: ^w«.w^..e?^  ^jm — ee»-*-e5i>A.oa  u.  *_  j..     q^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  believe 

Rome,  being  there  in  the 

■m  n'oT'no  ^~Wo~>  oo'  "B©  "oo  ~'"5o""«"do  v*"^""**'  *"""  **^  which  I  had  never  gone 
««-«T9  ch|brtetferiili7d^  Imatili^yQi  <o  CilSooame  now  to  keep  thee  company  accord- 

^^fSyB^ft't^Svili?^  4ffS^*€%  flf^lPM^^    Marvel  not  that  a  man  of  so  great 
e*^Bft..^C!9^..GEX,^5w^^,n,^„^»;^j„^  gjjjjyy  ^^^g  j^jj  ^,g  ^  traverse 

tell  thee  that  he 

seest,  has  given  me 

and  sans  doubt  I 

the  day  when  I  set  forth. 

riend  of  God,  I  rejoice  much  in 

^      ^^      _^  .    misfortune  I  shall   be  by  thee 

')*l^.'|f*,l^^  <n  (hat  which  must  be  done  to  fulfil 

:i|Daaegnki«^aac  also  that  this  holy  Hermit  here  shall 

•  hands  of  a  man  much  more  righteous 

Hermit  said.  Think  not.  King,  that  it 

1^  to  give  to  any  person  a  name  not  ap- 

id  this  I  say  because  I  well  know  the 

it  was ;  and  as  thou  knowest  nothing 

est  that  as  the  tongue  speaketh,  even 

I  tell  thee  the  habit  doth  not  make  the 

luch  persons  as  these  that  the  saying 

in  the  world,  I  would  have  justice,  twt 

This  I  say  to  thee,  because  he  com- 

a  penance  such  as  never  roan  did,  the 

louldst  eat  only  once  a  day,  and  that  of 

yhe  shepherd's  dogs  would  not  eat  it ; 

luldst  not  eat  as  much  as  thou  couldst ; 

term  of  a  year  that  thou  shouldst  cito- 


h«i  been  glTen  DM  in  alBM.    Aadheb^K' 
ich  were  full  white,  and  m.  roatted  pstr^.  k. 
|which  the  1^«  were  wanting  ;  aad  he  plvni .'  '- 
And  when  the  King  saw  it,  his  ryci  *tfr  l 
for  he  coold  not  hot  caU  to  aafad  hit  p«c  i.- 
timee.  and  how  it  was  now  faUen,  aat  am  ii* 
'  before  been  served  like  ttiia.    Aodhn»i,sr-- 
lftotheLord>Praisedbethjaaic.tb9aw^^ 
hlfh  low,  and  the  low  nothing.    And  be  a^ 
and  did  eat  thereof!     And  thoi«h  ^tsin- 
coold  he  icarcdy  aai  thereof  fcr  he  te  ^^ 

In  thnt  hrrmltnirn  inil  una  It  ■wiiiuli I   i 

white  bread  which  that  fislae  Haraiih^  trc: 

lUse  Hermit,  who  saw  thai  he  gave  ao  n^  ^~ 

nor  the  meat  whidk  be  liad  hroogte.  oe  :  > 

eatest  thou  not  of  this  which  God  k»  19 1» 

igsaid,  Icamenottothia  hermitage  tsars'^ 

|i^>enance  for  mj  sins,  that  my  aool  m^  sa  »  » 

I  feoance  which  is  given  me  tn  ehia  Mfe,  1 BS 

^nand  not  depart  from  it,  lest  It  shoekl  ^rm 

'  .    And  the  lalse  Hermit  eaid.  Bow.  K21  u-. 

thee  for  penance,  that  tboa  slMaldit  kt  »!^ - 

'?    The  Gospel  «**www^iMli  not  ao;  cmrr 

man  to  do  any  sodi  peaaooe  thro^  vir. 

ht  be  broogbt  to  death  ;  for  if  in  Idl^  x>^ 

luses  the  death  is  held  for  a  murdeicr.  Bwhx- 


mi 


.,-, »il\lleth  himself;  and  such  tboQ  woiddtf  be.  li 

l?^(kfStf^S>w!Sv^^^^<l<»I»ir  tboo  wooldst  let  thyself  die  of 

;i^^2i?sSS.:€C  ;i;  ;i;  ;i;i§ii^»!  f~*  ^  ih.ve  brought  th.e  •omehi&.t^ 

^^  ^k^Mj^m^^m'l^^m^^f^^i^  die.    And  with  that  be  bagai 

(-v»St  JB  o  xfirP^hlS^JBA^  ^3£"t  i  &  "»«.  howbeit  he  was  withheld,  a 
i52B5I^«5»*VJi:«r«ife-»ia,.il^Sli*^^a;  ^„^  „  it  was  time  when  he  woqM  fck*  . 

;e  false  Hermit  said  to  him,  that  be  iheaU  ■tr. 
|a  w|3^  and  the  Ring  would  only  taate  of  thai 


i9»i^ 


cItSJ-la  '-S5k  jfiSJiM.  'i£,9^i^  haanat  to  take  of  It,  the  false  Hermit 
ialSWa^adil^aW^'figW^fa^SJ*  h*aeti»d  not  prevail,  and  the  King 

et':MieaS^<mt^^  ***^  ^  "°"  hfmsetf 


»»3 


!a* 


I  .«.  ag^J|o   4o^!*^>?  up  before  him,  as  one 


ea  4< 


00  • 


rbo 


cmd  the  KiDg  heeded  it  not.    And 


'02: 


iS^W«^  «g»  mjjj*  mm»  «^»  «^»  «g»  L«jW»§&went  to  the  oratory,  and  began  togive 
tB>*^'*^ipRiJi>JP-rJ?JU.Agi^*£fiAjJt«UJ|flU  r^W>^lsS»*ry.  acconxing  as  the  good 


risa^te  - 

bri>3 


-S'«^^^i«^a  .:^««-i:«!^«ti:«V  «W»  •?!?»  v?!?*  VMV  VMV  hpuUSiicn  the  stomach  is  heated  w1 


that  traitor  went  to  him  and  wmi.C*i^' 

to  serve  Ga^  • 
witb  fSood  Ike  vJ  • 


_P»  ll?fti  ^fSwfil^^^^lS*  |i?S«ai?Sr)wer  to  pray  as  it  ought ;  and  altbtngb  2r 
:N?^^^vl(fi<-iS^f ^  nf^WtS:  '©ni.®.  mrJ^jthe  prayers,  the  heart  cooilnas  tbem  net.  »« 


eiAi 


^l^il'^ 


1^^  ha&t|Jfg(v«  itsK,  as  one  who  will  take  no 

^  Xnd  the  King  replied.  U  I  sboold 
t  the  good  manner  of  lifis 


l/'dj^jl^e  ^Ote  ^OEMfTQiahgni  tea/  H^|*\i^ou  vt  sleeping  the  food  will  settle,  aad  tl^  «-:  ^ 

o  tafeli^efSk  ■•aDrn4^ixore  able  for  cointem]4at!an.    Moreover.  6^  * 
^^iii^l^ltl^^WMiilSifli'^GlSW^f?^  afSaWlbYlth  prayers  without  contritlaau  as  «^  cc^ « 

<  J?(?i^^^SS0-^  e^^y  r  one  thing,  and  bath  hU  heart  i^aced  «t  ^ 
i^^j>-@el'ig*^g-^'^^l^^*^4^  -^iWll^  can  give  no  laith  lo  the  words  which  he  trc: 
i^#l^»^^.«S?.^tf^^'  ■^«gfn«We.t  be  saved.  O  Ktog.  it  beboees  ch«e  u  ^ 
>7ili@««iatb|^lbtiaBha|BQrddaroii^»)i'SiBa]ig«Hbd  if  thou  wilt  not  beUeve  ne,  I  wiS  dnsr  •> 

ee  ^^ 

rdlDg  as  it  was  ^pointed  by  tbe  good  am  f 
^,  then  would  I  follow  thy  waty.    Bai  I  ^ 
not  that  of  a  man  of  abttineawe,  aar  «f  (^ 
rorldly  a^oyments  for  tbe  lore  of  G«d.  n-~ 
what  I  tee  in  thee  that  thy  Ufo  is  a  ^ntcsgr^ 
^ory;  for  thou  aatisfiest  tty  fr^  «^  • 
was  wont  to  do,  when  1  was  piiPil  op  <ro 
the  world.  Wherefore  I  will  in  no  wae  isU*  ' 
see  that  thou  ait  a  wuridly  la^  wte  i^ '' 
^feOie  world,  and  when  tt  eomea  to  ihi  0k  > 
be  deceived. 
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«  Ch.M4.  —or  wkal  tkt  Devil  ioid  io  Kktg  Dam  Eodrigo  to 
Hupuft  mtin^rotit  Mi  pciuMOCt 

"  Tb«  Um  Hermit  nld  to  bim,  Fcnt  wbmt  reuon  art  thoa 
certain  that  the  rule  which  thia  decdTer  whom  thou  hast 
buriad  appointed  for  thae,  will  be  talvatioo  for  thy  mmiI,  and 
that  what  1  lay  to  theaia  not  of  a  truth?  Thou  undenland- 
est  ma  not  well :  I  never  forbade  thee  that  thou  ihooldat  hear 
maas,  as  ho  haa  done ;  for  this  ia  one  of  the  good  things  that 
man  may  oreiy  day  see  his  Saviour  and  adore  him.  And 
seeing  that  ho  forbade  thee  to  do  this,  tluiu  mayest  be  certain 
that  aa  he  deoetred  his  own  soul,  he  would  deceive  thine  also. 
For  at  the  boor  when  man  paaseth  away  out  of  the  world,  he 
wmdd  fain  that  that  same  boor  should  be  the  end  of  all  the 
world  s  and  thus  that  enemy  did.  for  where  he  went,  thither 
ho  would  draw  thee  also.  Now  since  God  hath  given  thee 
SflDso  and  reason,  thou  mayest  clearly  understand  that  his 
counsel  and  doctrine  are  deeeitful,  and  what  thou  oughteit 
to  do. 

'*  Ch.  945.  .<y  tfte  Repig  which  the  King  made  to  the  Demi. 

**  Sans  doubt,  said  the  King,  he  forbade  me  not  that  I 
should  hear  mats ;  but  because  he  commanded  roe  that  I 
should  folfll  my  penance  here  for  the  term  of  a  year,  as  be 
knew  the  hour  of  his  own  death,  so  also  he  linew  that  no  other 
person  who  could  say  mass  would  come  to  this  hermitage 
within  the  yoir;  and,  therefore,  he  said  to  me,  that  in  this 
tiermitage  I  should  not  hear  mass,  but  he  never  forbade  me 
from  hearing  It. 


"  Ch.  940.—  Qftke  Reasoning  which  the/atte  Hermit  made  to 

King  Don  Rodrigo, 

**  The  folse  Hermit  said.  Now  thou  thyself  manifestett  that 
he  waa  not  so  worthy  as  a  man  ought  to  be  who  knows  that 
which  b  to  come.  For  according  to  thy  words,  he  knew  not 
that  I  should  come  here,  who  can  say  mass  If  I  please ;  and  if 
(here  be  good  Judgement  in  thee,  thou  wilt  understand  that  I 
nust  needs  be  nearer  to  God,  because  I  know  all  which  he 
had  commanded  thee  to  do,  and  also  how  he  was  to  die.  And 
I  can  know  Iwttar  In  wli^  place  he  is,  than  he  who  has  com- 
nanded  thee  to  observe  this  role,  knew  concerning  himself 
while  he  was  here.  But  this  1  tell  thee,  that  as  I  came  to 
teach  thee  the  way  In  which  thou  shouldst  live,  and  thou  wilt 
not  follow  my  directions,  I  will  return  as  I  came.  And  now 
I  marrel  not  at  any  thing  which  has  befallen  thee,  for  thou 
hast  a  right  stubliom  heart ;  hard  and  painful  wilt  thou  find 
Che  way  of  thy  salvation,  and  in  vain  wilt  thou  do  all  this,  for 
It  is  a  thing  which  proAteth  nothing. 


•*  Ch.  917 Qftke  Repiff  which  King  Don  Rodrigo  made  to 

tkefaUe  Hermit, 

*•  Good  man,  said  the  King,  all  that  thou  Shalt  command 

me  to  do  beyond  tbe  rule  which  the  holy  Hermit  appointed 

me.  that  will  1  do;  that  In  which  my  penance  may  be  more 

severe,  willingly  wOl  I  do  it.    But  In  other  manner  I  will  not 

take  thy  counsel ;  and  as  thou  hast  talked  enough  of  this, 

'leave  me,  ttierefore,  to  my  prayers.    And  then  the  King  bent 

his  knees,  and  began  to  go  on  with  his  rule.    And  the  false 

Hermit  when  he  saw  this,  departed,  and  returned  not  again 

for  a  month ;  and  all  that  time  the  King  maintained  his 

penance.  In  the  manner  which  had  been  appointed  him. 

And  by  reason  that  he  ate  only  of  that  black  bread,  and  drank 

only  water,  his  6esh  fell  away,  and  he  became  such  that  there 

waa  not  m  oun  In  the  world  who  would  have  known  him. 

Thus  he  remained  In  the  hermitage,  thinking  of  no  oflier 

thing  than  to  fan^ore  the  meivy  of  God  that  he  would  pardon 

iiim. 


**  Ch.  948.  ~>  0/  what  the  false  Hermit  said  to  King  Don 
Rodrigo  to  dispart  him  from  his  rule. 

**  King  Don  Rodrigo  living  thus,  one  day,  between  mid- 
night and  dawn,  the  Cslse  Hermit  came  to  the  hermitage ;  and 
not  in  the  same  figure  as  before,  but  spearing  more  youthful, 
so  that  be  would  not  ho  known.    And  he  called  at  the  door, 
and  the  King  looked  who  it  might  be,  and  saw  that  he  was 
habited  lilie  a  servant  of  God,  and  he  opened  the  door  forth- 
with.   And  they  saluted  each  other.     And  when  they  saw 
each  other,  the  false  Hermit  greeted  the  King,  and  demanded 
of  him  where  the  father  was ;  and  the  King  answered,  that 
for  more  than  a  month  there  had  been  no  person  dwelling 
there  save  himself.    And  the  false  Hermit,  when  he  heard 
this,  made  semblance  as  if  he  were  afflicted  with  exceeding 
grief,  and  said.  How  came  this  to  be.  for  it  is  not  ypt  six 
weeks  since  I  came  here  and  confessed  my  sins  to  the  father 
wbe  abode  here,  and  then  departed  from  this  hermitage  to  my 
own,  which  is  a  league  from  hence  ?    And  King  Don  Rod- 
rigo said.  Friend,  know  that  this  Hermit  is  now  in  Paradise, 
as  I  believe,  and  I  buried  him  with  my  own  hands :  and  he 
showed  him  the  place  where  he  lay.     And  when  he  went 
there  he  began  to  kiss  the  earth  of  the  grave,  and  to  make 
great  dole  and  lamentation  over  him.    And  when  some  half 
hour  had  past,  he  withdrew,  making  semblance  as  if  he  wished 
to  say  his  hours.    And  before  tbe  King  had  finished  to  say 
his,  he  came  to  him,  and  said.  Good  roan,  will  you  say  mass  ? 
And  the  King  answered,  that  he  never  said  it.    Then,  said 
the  false  Hermit,  Hear  me  then  in  penitence,  for  I  would 
confess.    And  the  King  seeing  that  it  was  for  the  lervice  of 
Ood  to  hear  him  In  penitence,  they  seated  themselves  both  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar.     And  when  the  false  Hermit  spake,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  no  sin  to  confess :  for  he  began  to  relate 
many  great  services  which  he  had  done  to  Ood,  as  well  in  the 
life  which  he  led  as  in  other  things.    And  before  Uie  King 
could  absolve  him  he  rose  up,  and  asked  If  things  were  ready 
for  the  mass.    And  the  King  said  that  he  knew  not,  and  bade 
him  look.    It  was  now  time  that  he  should  go  to  his  oratory. 
And  the  false  Hermit  asked  him  that  he  should  assist  him  in 
saying  mass,  and  then  he  should  hear  It.    And  the  King  said, 
that  for  nothing  In  the  world  would  he  leave  to  ftilfll  his 
penanoe,  according  as  It  had  been  appointed  him  :  and  be 
went  to  his  oratory.   And  the  false  Hermit  made  as  If  he  put 
on  the  vestments  and  all  the  ornaments,  and  began  to  say 
mass,  to  the  end  that  he  might  deceive  the  King,  and  make 
him  cease  to  observe  his  penance,  and  come  to  adore  the  mass. 
And  he  made  a  watery  cloud  arise,  so  that  it  rained  heavily 
where  the  King  was.    And  when  he  saw  that  he  could  in  no 
ways  entice  him,  then  he  went  to  him,  and  said.  Good  man, 
for  that  you  may  be  placed  out  of  danger  in  cases  which  at  all 
times  will  happen,  seeing  that  you  are  alone.  1  have  conse- 
crated the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  may  adore  it  every 
day,  since  you  may  not  hear  mass  ;  and  thus  you  may  fulfil 
your  penance  as  a  faithful  Christian.    And  with  thai  he  dis- 
peeded  himself,  saying,  In  the  cuffcr  upon  tbe  altar  you  will 
find  the  Corpus  Christi:  when  you  rise  from  hence  go  imd 
adore  it.    When  he  had  said  this,  he  went  his  way.    And 
the  King  believed  that  what  he  said  was  true,  and  held  tli4t 
he  was  a  good  man,  and  of  holy  life. 

**  Ch.  a49.~&oi0  the  Ho^  Ghost  visited  King  Don  Rodrigo. 

**  Now  when  the  King  had  ended  his  prayers,  which  he 
used  to  say  every  day  before  he  took  his  food,  he  saw  a  gtied 
man  come  towards  him,  clad  In  white  garments,  and  with  a 
fresh  countenance  and  a  cheerful,  and  a  cross  upon  his  breast. 
And  as  he  arrived  where  the  Ring  was,  be  blest  him  ;  and 
when  the  King  saw  hfan  be  perceived  that  It  was  a  rcvehitfon 
of  God,  and  he  joined  Ms  hands  and  placed  himsHf  en  bis 
knees  upon  tbe  ground,  weeping  plentifolly.  And  the  holy 
man  said.  King,  who  art  desirous  of  heavenly  glory,  conthrae 
the  service  which  thou  art  peiformftigfor  the  love  of  my  holy 
name ;  and  take  heed  leet  the  enemy  overcome  thee,  t»  he 
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who  11UU17  times  hath  oreroome  thee,  wherebf  thoo  hast  eome 
to  what  thou  now  art.  And  beliere  none  of  all  those  who 
may  come  to  thee  here,  for  they  come  for  no  other  canse  hut 
only  to  deeelre  thee,  and  withdraw  thee  fttim  the  service  wUch 
thou  dost  me.  And  always  obserre  the  rule  given  thee  by 
the  holy  man  whom  thou  buriedst ;  for  I  am  content  with  it, 
and  thy  soul  shall  reoelTe  ref^hment  if  thou  obsenrest  it. 
Come  here,  and  I  will  show  thee  how  the  Derll  thought  to 
decelre  thee,  that  thou  mig^test  adore  him.  Then  the  King 
arose  and  went,  alway  upon  his  knees,  following  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Qod;  and  when  he  was  within  the  hermitage,  our 
Lord  spake  and  said.  Depart  from  hence,  thou  cursed  one, 
and  go  thy  way,  for  thou  hast  no  power  to  deceive  him  who 
continues  in  my  service.  Get  thee  to  the  infernal  p^ns  whidi 
are  suflbred  by  those  who  are  in  the  ninth  torment  I  And  at 
that  hour  the  King  plainly  saw  how  from  the  aik,  which  was 
upon  the  altar,  there  went  out  a  foul  and  filthy  devil,  with 
more  than  fifty  tails  and  as  many  eyes,  who,  uttering  great 
yells,  departed  from  the  place.  And  the  King  was  greatly 
dismayed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  false  Hermit  had  de- 
ceived him.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  said  to  htm,  King, 
let  thy  hope  be  in  my  name,  and  I  will  alway  be  with  thee, 
so  thou  wilt  not  let  thyself  be  vanquished  by  the  enemy. 
Then  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  departed,  and  the  King  re- 
mained Aill  JoyiUl  and  greatly  comforted,  as  if  he  had  been 
in  celestial  glory.  And  thus  he  continued  bis  life  for  nearly 
two  months. 

**  Ch.  S60 How  the  Devil  would  have  deceived  King  Doh 

Rodrigo  in  the  figure  of  Comtt  Don  JuUam, 

**  The  King  was  In  his  oratory  one  Sunday  toward  night- 
fall. Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  when  he  saw  a  man  coming 
toward  him,  clad  in  such  guise  as  is  fitting  for  one  who  follows 
arms.    And  as  he  looked  at  him,  he  saw  that  it  was  the  Count 
Don  Julian  who  approached ;  and  he  saw  that  behind  him 
there  came  a  great  power  of  armed  people.    And  the  fklse 
Count,  when  he  drew  nigh,  made  obeisance  to  him ;  and  the 
King  was  amaied  at  seeing  him,  for  he  knew  him  well : 
nevertheless  he  remained  still.  And  the  false  Count  came  to 
htm,  and  would  have  kissed  his  hand,  but  the  King  would  not 
give  it,  neither  would  he  rise  up  from  the  oratory :  and  the 
false  Count  knelt  upon  the  ground  before  him,  and  said.  Sir, 
forasmuch  as  I  am  he  who  sinned  against  thee  like  a  man 
who  Is  a  traitor  to  his  Lord,  and  as  I  did  it  with  great  wrath 
and  ftxry.  which  possessed  my  heart  through  the  strength  of 
the  Devil,  our  Lord  God  hath  had  compassion  upon  me,  and 
would  not  that  I  should  be  utterly  lost,  nor  that  Spain  should 
be  destroyed,  nor  that  thou,  sir,  shouldst  be  put  down  from 
thy  great  honour  and  state,  and  the  great  lordship  which  thou 
hadst  in  Spain.    And  he  has  shown  me,  in  a  revelation,  how 
thou  wert  here  in  this  hermitage  doing  this  great  penance 
for  thy  sins.   Wherefore  I  say  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  do 
Justice  upon  me,  and  take  vengeance  according  to  thy  will,  as 
upon  one  who  deserves  it,  for  I  acknowledge  that  thou  wert 
my  lord,  and  also  the  great  treason  into  which  I  have  fkllen. 
Wherefore,  sir,  I  pray  and  beseech  thee  liy  the  one  only  God, 
that  thou  wilt  take  the  power  of  Spain,  which  is  there  await- 
ing thee,  and  that  thou  wilt  go  forth  to  defend  the  faith  of 
our  Lord  Jesut  Christ,  and  suflisr  not  that  poor  Spain  should 
be  utterly  dMtroyed,  seeing  that  thou  canst  defend  it  and 
protect  it.    And  then  Count  Julian  drew  his  sword,  and  gave 
it  to  the  King,  saying.  Sir,  take  this  ray  sword,  and  with  thine 
own  hand  do  Justice  upon  me,  and  take  such  vengeance  as 
thou  pleasest ;  for  I  will  suflbr  it  with  much  patience,  seeing 
I  have  sinned  against  thee.    And  the  King  was  greatly 
troubled  at  his  sight,  and  at  his  words  also^  and  knew  not 
what  he  should  do,  neither  what  he  should  say.    Howbelt, 
presently  he  called  to  mind  what  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  had 
said  to  him,  how  he  should  take  heed  lest  the  Devil  should 
subdue  him ;  and  so  he  said  nothing,  but  oontbiued  In  his 
prayer.    And  the  false  Count  Don  Julian  said  to  him.  Sir, 
wUt  thou  not  turn  for  the  Holy  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 


Is  utterly  going  to  destmctlan  ?  Rise  up  < 

bring  thee  a  ftill  great  power ;  and  thus  choo  wUt 

and  recover  the  honour  which  thou  badet  lost.  Bis*  1 

go  forth,  and  have  pity  upon  miserable  Spain,  wUeh  Is 

to  be  lost ;  and  have  compassion  also  v^om  ao 

as  are  perishing  for  want  of  a  Lord  who  sbali 

Now  all  these  words  were  only  meant  to  deeeh 

was  the  Devil  who  had  taken  Che  form  of  Comt  Dob 

and  not  the  Count  himself.    Bat  the  Ktag  eoold  no 

restrain  himself  from  replying,  and  he  said.  Go ; 

and  defend  the  land  with  this  force  which  yoa  hanre  1 

even  as  you  went  todestroy  It  by  the  great  liiiasiw 

committed  against  me  and  against  God.    And 

brought  the  men,  who  are  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  Baly 

Faith,  and  led  then  Into  ^nin,  so  now  thrast  tbcM  ool  ^rf 

defend  It ;  Ibr  I  wIU  neither  slay  you,  nor  aaste  jna  to  ft. 

Leave  me  to  myself;  I  am  no  longer  flbr  cho 

I  will  do  penance  for  my  sins.    Urge 

with  these  reasons.    And  tho  felae  Coant  Doa  Ji 

and  went  to  the  great  company  which  be  had 

and  brought  them  all  before  th«  King.    AndtheUnc 

he  bdield  that  great  company  of  kniglita.  aaw 

them  whom  he  surely  thought  had  been  slain  ta 

they  all  said  to  him  with  loud  voloea.  Sir, 

send  us,  that  we  may  take  him  for  oar  King  and  Lord  topi^ 

tect  and  defend  us,  seeing  that  thoa  will  not  1 

neither  go  with  us  ?    Woaldst  thoa  give  as  tky  1 

InCuitDonSaBcho?    He  Is  dead.    Whatthn 

command  us  that  we  should  do  ?    Look  to  it  well,  ak;  ft  m 

no  service  of  God  that  thou  shouldst  let 

Christianity  as  Is  every  day  perishing. 

dwelling  in  this  solitude.   Look  to  It,  for  God  will 

account  at  thy  hands :  thou  badst  the  cfaarge  of 

them,  and  thou  lettest  them  die.    And  tcU  na  «l 

shall  we  take.    And  when  the  King  heard  these  wwida  h* 

was  moved  to  compassion :  and  the  tears 

so  that  he  could  not  restrain  them  ;  and  be  was  In 

that  his  thoughU  foiled  him,  and  be  was  aiWat.  am 

reply  to  any  thing  that  they  could  say.    And  all 

paniea  who  saw  him  complained  so  unA  the 

forth  great  cries,  and  made  a  greet  tumult,  end 

said,  O  miserable  King,  why  wUt  thoa 

thy  own  sake,  and  for  that  of  all  thy  people 

without  a  Lord  \  and  thoa  wilt  not  even  apeek  a 

comfort  them,  and  tell  them  what  they  shall 

while  the  King  did  nothing  but  weep, 

never  a  word.    And  when  this  vile  rare 

not  take  him  from  thence,  and  that  be  answered  1 

and  that  they  could  not  overcome  hte  by  wl 

might  do,  they  want  forthwith  from  the 

a  plain,  which  was  then  made  to  appear  before 

there  they  drew  up  their  battles  In  soeh  gnlM 

Don  Roderlgo  was  used  to  darraln  them.    An 

saw  great  multitudes  of  strange  people,  who 

other  side,  and  they  began  a  bottle  so  fieeeeand 

the  King  thought  he  had  never  seen  osie  Uke 

one  party  put  the  other  to  the  worst,  and  1 

In  pursuit.    And  then  there  came 

telling  him  that  hb  people  had  eonqoered.  mad  hni 

many  of  the  enemy ;  but  Che  King  was  eenfoemdad,  t^  n  i 

were  besMa  himself,  and  heeded  not, 

what  they  said,  and  he  answered  nodding. 

went  away,  and  seemed  to  the  King  Chat  Cfo 

suing  the  others,  and  this  oonthmed  tUl  the 

the  cock.    And  the  Ring  reeoveted  kk  acnana  ;  k^wtae  W 

knew  not  whether  It  was  a  vlslea,  or  If  It 

pened ;  but  be  celled  to  mind  that 

the  prayers  whkh  be  made  every  deyt  and 

them  again  and  finished  them.    And 

great  part  of  the  night  was  past, 

down  to  sleep.     And  then  for  threa 

teroptatloa. 
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«*  Ch.  S51 Haw  tkeDewO^  im  the  Figure  qf  La  Cava,  the 

DaugktfT  vi  ComU  Don  Julian,  $ougki  to  deceive  King  Don 
Rodrigro. 

**  The  Klnf  wu  Mjinf  hit  pragrert  at  the  hour  of  veipert 
on  a  Tuesday,  when  he  law  people  on  honebaek  coining 
toward  him :  Mid  at  they  were  about  the  reach  of  a  ctom- 
bow  from  him,  he  law  that  thej  alighted,  and  that  there 
came  toward  him  a  woman,  who  waa  ftill  nobly  dad ;  and 
when  the  came  near,  he  knew  her  that  ihe  wai  La  Cava,  the 
daughter  of  Count  Don  Julian,  and  slie  seemed  to  him  more 
beautiftil  than  he  had  ever  before  seen  her  in  his  life.  And 
when  she  drew  nigh  she  humbled  herself,  and  said,  Sr,  what 
fortune  haa  brought  you  to  this  wretched  life  in  which  yoo 
have  so  long  continued  ?  And  the  King  held  his  peace  and 
said  nothing.  And  that  false  Cava  said.  Sir,  it  is  a  month 
since  a  holy  man,  clad  in  white  garments,  and  haTlng  a  red 
cross  upon  his  breast,  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  with  my 
father  Count  Don  Julian  in  Toledo ;  where  he  now  holds 
tbe  scat  of  the  lordship  of  Spain,  as  he  who,  by  force  of  arms, 
haa  subdued  the  Moors,  and  killed  or  made  captives  of  them 
all.  At  the  hour  when  this  holy  man  appeared  to  me  I 
was  alone  in  my  chamber,  having  great  sorrow  in  my  heart, 
because  I  had  no  certain  news  where  you  was,  and  whether 
your  soul  continued  to  life  in  this  world,  or  in  another. 
And,  moreover,  I  was  full  sorrowful,  because  of  the  death  of 
my  Lady  the  Queen  Eliaca,  your  wife,  who  Is  now  deceased. 
And  for  these  things  my  heart  was  full  sorrowhil,  and  in 
ip-eat  trouble  with  griefs  and  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  I 
know  not  from  whence,  and  I  was  tike  one  bereft  of  his  Judg- 
ment. And  whUe  I  was  contemplating  In  this  stiUe,  the 
holy  man  appeared  to  me  in  such  wise  as  I  have  said,  and 
•aid  to  me.  Of  what  art  thou  taking  thought  ?  Cease  to  la^ 
meat,  for  without  ma  thou  canst  do  nothing  certain  of  that 
which  thou  deairett.  But  that  the  dominion  of  Spain  may 
not  pass  away  firom  the  power  of  the  Goths,  and  that  he  who 
shall  have  it  may  descend  firom  thy  seed,  and  be  of  the  gene- 
ration of  King  Don  Bodrigo,  it  is  my  will  tliat  thou  shouldst 
know  where  he  is,  and  that  thou  shouldst  go  to  him,  and  that 
be  should  go  In  unto  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldst  conceive  of 
him  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Felbersan,  the  which  shall 
be  such  a  one  that  he  shall  reduce  under  bis  forces  all  the 
earth  which  is  below  the  firmament.  Depart,  therefore,  from 
hence,  and  go  to  the  place  where  he  is,  and  make  no  tar- 
riance :  for  thus  ft  behoveth  for  the  service  of  God,  and  for 
the  weal  and  protection  and  defence  of  the  land.  And  I  said 
to  him.  Sir,  how  can  this  be  which  you  tell  me,  seeing  that 
King  Don  Rodrlgo  is  dead ;  for  his  enemies  slew  him  when 
they  won  the  battle  in  which  the  great  chivalry  of  Spain 
perished.  And  he  said  to  me.  Cava,  think  not  he  is  dead, 
for  be  livcth,  and  passeth  his  life  alone  in  a  hermitage ;  of 
the  which  thy  Cither  Count  Don  JuUan  will  certify  thee,  for 
be  went  to  seek  him  there,  and  found  him  there  when  he 
overcame  the  Hoors.  He  will  tell  thee  that  he  Is  alive,  and 
In  what  place  is  the  hermitage  wherein  he  abldeth.  And  I 
said  to  him.  But  If  King  Don  Rodrlgo  passeth  bis  life  after 
this  manner  in  the  service  of  God,  he  will  not  approach  me 
that  I  may  eonoelve  of  him  this  son  who  shall  prove  so  good. 
And  since  It  thus  pleases  you,  give  me  a  sign  by  which  I  may 
show  him  that  this  Is  pleasing  to  God,  and  that  he  may  do 
thia  which  you  say,  seeing  to  great  good  is  to  follow  firom  It. 
And,  moreover,  he  will  be  brought  to  such  weakness  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  obey,  by  reason  of  the  great  abstinence  to 
which  bis  body  has  been  subjected  during  his  continuance 
there.  And  the  holy  man  said  to  me.  Care  not  for  this,  for 
God  will  give  hbn  strength  ;  and  thou  shalt  say  to  him  for  a 
sign  that  he  may  believe  thee,  how  I  told  him  that  he  should 
take  heed  lest  the  enemy  deceive  htm,  and  how  I  bade  the 
I>evn  depart  fhmi  the  altar  where  he  was  hi  the  ark  instead 
of  the  Corpus  Christ!,  for  that  he  should  adore  him.  When 
thou  tellest  him  this  he  will  believe  thee,  and  will  under- 
stand that  it  Is  by  the  command  of  God.    And  when  he  had 


said  these  words  be  disappeared,  so  that  I  saw  him  no  more ; 
and  I  remained  for  a  full  hour,  being  greatly  comforted,  be- 
cause I  knew  of  your  life,  so  that  it  seemed  to  me  there  were 
no  other  glory  in  this  world.  And  when  I  came  to  myself,  I 
went  incontinently  to  my  father  Count  Don  Julian,  and  told 
him  all  that  had  befallen  me  with  the  holy  man  who  came  in 
that  holy  vision ;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  aught  concern- 
ing you.  And  he  told  me  bow  he  had  gone  to  you  with  all 
bis  chivalry  to  bid  you  come  out  from  thence  to  defend  your 
country,  which  the  enemies  had  taken  from  you,  and  that 
you  would  not ;  but  rather  commended  it  to  him  that  he 
should  undertake  It,  and  defend  the  land  and  govern  it ;  and 
that  It  grieved  him  to  think  that  you  would  not  be  alive,  be- 
cause of  the  great  abstinence  which  you  imposed  every  day 
upon  your  flesh :  nevertheless,  since  it  pleases  our  Lord  that 
I  should  have  a  son  by  you,  who  should  be  so  good  a  man 
that  he  should  recover  all  Spain,  he  would  have  me  go  to 
this  place,  where  I  should  find  you  if  you  were  alive ;  and 
right  content  would  he  be  that  there  should  remain  of  you 
so  great  good.  And  I,  sir  King,  seeing  how  it  pleased  God 
that  this  should  be  accomplished,  according  as  I  have  said, 
am  come  here  in  secret,  for  neither  man  nor  woman  knoweth 
of  this,  save  my  Cither  Count  Don  Julian  ;  for  I  have  told 
my  people  who  came  with  me  to  remain  yonder,  because  I 
would  go  and  confess  to  a  holy  man  who  had  made  his  abode 
here  more  than  fifty  years.  Now,  since  God  is  the  author  of 
this,  recover  yourself,  and  remember  the  time  when  you  told 
me  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  which  you  loved  so 
much  as  me,  nor  which  you  desired  so  greatly  as  to  obtain  a 
promise  of  me ;  the  which  I  could  not  give  at  that  hour,  by 
reason  that  the  Queen  was  living,  and  I  knew  It  to  be  great 
sin.  An4  if  I  come  to  you  now,  It  is  by  command  of  God, 
for  it  pleases  him  to  send  me  here ;  and,  also,  because  the 
Queen  is  no  longer  in  this  present  life.  And  because  you 
are  so  fallen  away  of  your  strength,  let  us  go  into  the  her- 
mitage, or  I  will  order  a  tent  to  t>e  placed  here,  and  let  us 
sup  together,  that  your  heart  may  revive  and  you  may  fulfil 
the  command  of  God." 


**  Ch.  V>% How  the  Deua  would  have  deceived  King  Don 

Bodrigo,  (f  the  Hot^  Spirit  had  not  visited  and  protected 
him, 

**  As  the  Ring  heard  all  this  his  whole  body  began  to 
tremble,  and  his  soul  within  him  also;  and  all  sense  and 
power  past  away  from  him,  so  that  he  was  in  a  trance,  and 
then  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  take  heed  against 
that  temptation.  And  the  fklse  Cava,  who  saw  him  thus  en- 
tranced, made  many  burning  torches  of  wax  come  there,  by 
reason  that  it  was  cold,  and  because  that  the  King  should 
derive  heat ;  also  there  was  a  pavilion  pitched  there,  and  a 
table  set  within  it  with  many  viands  thereon,  and  all  the 
people  who  came  with  her  were  seen  to  lodge  themselves 
tar  away  upon  the  mountain.  And  when  he  had  recovered 
himself,  he  saw  that  the  false  Cava  was  drest  In  a  close-fitting 
kirtle,  which  came  half  way  below  the  knee,  and  she  seemed 
to  him  the  fairest  woman  that  he  had  ever  seen  In  his  life,  and 
it  appeared  to  the  King  that  the  said  to  him.  Here,  sir,  come 
and  take  your  supper.  And  the  King  began  again  to  tremble 
and  lose  his  judgment,  and  fell  Into  luch  a  sute  that  he  knew 
not  where  he  was,  and  it  was  revealed  to  him  In  that  hour  that 
he  should  guard  against  the  temptation.  And  when  he  came 
to  himself  be  saw  that  the  pavilion  was  spread  over  his  head ; 
and  seeing  himself  in  that  place,  he  looked  for  the  oratory, 
and  perceived  that  it  was  where  It  used  to  be }  and  within 
the  pavilion  he  saw  the  false  Cava,  who  was  there  with  him, 
and  that  she  was  standing  beside  a  bed,  which  was  a  fhll  rkh 
one,  and  that  she  began  to  take  off  her  kirtle,  and  remained  In 
her  shift  only,  and  with  her  long  hair,  which  reached  to  her 
feet ;  and  she  said  to  blm,  See,  sir.  here  in  your  power,  that 
whidi  you  most  desired,  and  which  Is  now  awaiting  you. 
Rejoice,  then,  and  take  heart,  and  do  that  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed, and  which  will  recover  Spain,  and  recompense  the 
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losses,  and  sorrows,  and  wrongs  which  you  have  endured. 
And  then  she  turned  toward  the  King,  for  the  Devil  thought 
thus  to  tempt  him,  and  make  him  break  the  penance  which 
he  had  begun ;  and  certes  I  ween  there  was  no  living  man 
who  would  not  right  gladlj  have  approached  her.   And  then 
before  him,  in  his  sight,  she  began  to  comb  and  to  plait  her 
golden  locks.    And  the  Ring,  seeing  how  tteautiful  she  was, 
began  to  tremble  all  over,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  with 
palsy ;  and  he  lost  his  judgment  again,  and  became  entranced, 
and  remained  thus  a  long  while  before  he  came  again  to  him- 
self.   And  it  was  revealed  to  him  again  that  he  should  take 
heed  how  the  DevU  tempted  him,  and  that  he  should  have 
firm  hope  in  God,  and  not  break  the  penance  which  the  holy 
Hermit  had  appointed  him.    But  ever  when  he  recovered 
from  these  trances,  he  forgot  all  which  had  been  revealed  to 
him  while  he  was  entranced ;  and  now  he  found  that  there 
was  a  large  ettrado  placed  by  him,  and  that  La  Cava  was 
lying  there  beside  him  on  some  pillows,  which  were  richly 
wrought  in  gold,  undrest,  as  he  had  seen  her,  and  that  she 
said  to  him,  Come  sir,  for  you  tarry  long,  and  it  will  soon  be 
day-break.    And  the  King  seeing  her  so  near  him,  then  he 
was  greatly  troubled,  yet  could  he  not  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  her ;  but  he  called  to  mind  how  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
had  bade  htm  that  he  should  always  confide  in  his  name,  and 
place  his  true  hope  in  the  sign  of  the  croas.    And  ho  clasped 
bis  hands,  and  lifted  them  towards  Heaven,  and  weeping  bit- 
terly, and  in  great  contrition,  be  said,  O  Lord  and  very  God 
Jesus  Christ,  deliver  me  from  all  temptation,  and  preserve 
my  soul,  that  it  fall  not  into  perdition.    And  while  he  was 
praying  thus,  be  saw  how  there  came  from  the  hermitage  a 
great  brightness,  and  he  said.  Deliver  me.  Lord,  from  the 
power  of  the  Devil,  that  I  may  not  be  deceived,  nor  with- 
drawn from  thy  holy  service.    And  at  that  hour  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead,  and  blest  himself;  and 
at  that  hour  the  false  Cava  fell  down  the  rock  into  the  sea, 
with  such  a  sound  as  if  the  whole  world  were  falling  to 
pieces,  and  with  the  plunge  which  she  made  the  sea  dashed 
up  so  high,  that  where  the  oratory  was  the  King  was  wetted 
with  the  spray.    And  he  remained  in  such  astonishment  that 
he  could  not  for  an  hour  recover  tiimself.  And  when  he  came 
to  himself  he  began  to  pray  with  great  repentance,  as  if  he 
had  been  on  the  point  of  Calling  into  temptation.    And  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  came  to  him  in  that  same  manner  in 
which  he  had  seen  It  the  former  time.    And  he  fell  on  his 
face  upon  the  ground,  and  began  to  lament  full  bitterly,  and 
to  say,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul,  and  forsake  me  not 
among  mine  enemies,  who  would  withdraw  me  from  thee. 
And  the  Holy  Spirit  said  to  him,  O  King,  of  little  faith,  how 
hast  thou  been  on  the  point  of  perishing  I    And  the  King 
made  no  reply,  for  he  did  nothing  but  weep.    And  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  said  to  him.  Take  heed.  King,  lest  the  Devil 
deceive  thee,  and  have  power  over  thee,  that  thou  sbouldst 
not  fulfil  the  penance  which  thou  hast  commenced,  neitbef 
save  thy  soul.    And  the  King  lifted  up  his  countenance,  and 
had  great  shame  to  behold  him.    Howbeit  be  took  courage, 
and  said.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  let  me  not  be 
tempted  by  the  enemy,  for  my  heart  is  weak,  and  h^h  no 
power  to  defend  itself  against  the  false  one :  for  my  Judgment 
is  clean  confounded,  as  one  who  hath  no  virtue  if  he  be  not 
aided  by  thy  grace.    Deliver  me,  Lord,  for  thy  holy  mercy 
and  compassion :  my  salvation  cannot  come  through  the 
strength  of  my  heart,  for  it  is  wholly  full  of  fear,  like  a  thing 
which  is  overcome.   And  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  said  to  him. 
Take  courage  and  fear  not,  for  Uiou  shalt  depart  from  this 
place  sooner  than  thou  thinkest.    And  when  it  is  time  I  will 
guide  thee  to  the  place  where  tbou  shalt  do  thy  penance,  that 
thy  soul  may  receive  salvation.    When  thou  shalt  see  a  little 
white  cloud  appear  above  thee,  and  that  there  Is  no  other  in 
the  sky,  follow  after  it :  and  in  the  place  where  it  shall  stop 
Shalt  thou  fulfil  tl^  penance,  according  as  the  chief  priest  in 
that  place  shall  appc4nt  it  thee.    And  take  heart,  and  alway  J 
call  to  mind  my  holy  name,  and  have  true  faith  and  constant  , 
hope  In  thy  S«riour.  And  whw  be  liad  said  this  he  departed. 


And  the  King  was  greatly  comforted  and  fnD  of  frxcB- 
with  whom  God  was  preaent  in  hla  laerqr.   Aad  ^ibtv 
the  hermitage  a  whole  year,  aceonUng  to  his  rBEkas^  i 
twelve  days  more.    And  one  day,  when  it  wis  fi.3  6ta 
King  looked  up  and  saw  above  him  the  cfcHtd  ^  *k-t 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  had  told  him  ;  and  when  b«  m  u  u^. 
full  joyful,  and  gave  many  tbanka  to  God.    ^Hettr^f^  -> 
King  did  not  rise  tmm  his  prayers,  neither  dUtitfcncs 
from  alMve  him.    And  when  he  had  finished  hufcifcv'. 
looked  at  the  cloud  and  saw  that  it  moved  £amid 


**  Ch.  95l.~lifov  KingDomRaiarigo 
nutage^  amd  arrwed  tohere  he 


deparkdfiam^i 


**  The  King  arose  from  the  oratory  and  fioOoved  tb  (  - 
and  so  great  was  the  pleasure  which  he  had,  tiucfeecv* 
for  food,  neither  remembered  it,  bat  went  after  thxtt- 
guide.  And  at  night  he  saw  how  the  dood,  when  t&e  >.  < 
about  to  set,  turned  to  the  right  of  Che  road  tonrd  &•  z 
tains  ;  and  it  went  on  so  (ar,  that  before  night  liid.- 
came  to  a  hermitage,  in  which  there  was  a  good  es  ' 
Hermit,  who  was  more  than  ninety  years  of  ag<v  aa^  ^ 
stopt.  And  the  King  perceived  tliat  he  was  to  rnittbr  i 
the  good  man  welcomed  the  Kinir,  and  Cbey  spaJLf  tap:  - 
many  things.    And  the  King  was  w^  cootcm^d  v 
speech,  and  saw  that  certes  he  was  a  servant  i^  CthL  r 
that  day  the  King  had  not  eaten,  and  he  was  baL^^i  «- 
raiment  tattered :  and  as  he  liad  not  been  nsed  te  trtr-.i 
and  with  his  feet  liare,  his  feet  were  swollen  with  Mi>;i!^ 
when  it  was  an  hour  after  night,  the  UeraJt  fan  :3 : 
full  small,  which  was  made  of  rye,  and  chetf  vr-  . 
kneaded  with  it,  and  the  King  ate  it :  and  wl»e  bt  ^^ 
they  said  prayers.  And  when  they  had  said  tbtir  i  c- 
lay  down  to  sleep.  And  when  it  was  midaight  thei  c-  - 
said  their  hours :  and  when  they  had  said  tiiem,t&f  kiW 
out  of  the  hermitage,  and  saw  that  the  clotid  iti  uc  e 
and  then  the  King  understood  that  he  had  to  tarn :  - 
that  he  was  to  hear  mass  before  he  departed,  and b>> i^* 
Hermit  to  hear  his  confession,  and  the  Hernfi  cadtv. 
And  when  he  had  confessed,  he  said  that  he  ^^iJ.  c^ 
cate,  and  the  good  Hermit  saw  that  ft  was  good,  ar«:  i* ' 
his  vestments  and  said  mass  ;  and  tlxe  King  ttvi  :^  • 
and  received  the  very  body  of  our  Lofzd  JeciM  ChrJ"- 
when  the  King  bad  done  this,  he  went  oat  to  loak  at  :»• 
And  as  he  went  out  of  the  hermitage  lie  saw  thst :. 
began  to  move,  and  then  he  dispeedcvl  l&ims^  fhir  *.- 
mit,  and  they  embraced  each  other  weeing,  a&l  t' 
treated  the  other,  tliat  he  would  bear  hia  is  e~- 
remember  him  in  his  prayers.    And   when  tb«  K  :■ 
dispeeded  himself,  he  followed  after  his  holy  ga^*-' 
holy  Hermit  returned  to  his  tiermiKageu    And  ti^  &'•■ 
Rodrigo,  notwithstanding  his  feet  were  swolfes  j^ 
blisters,  and  tliat  in  roanf  places  they  were  brotei  ^ 
ing,  such  and  so  great  was  the  Joy  which  he  felt  at  r». 
the  course  which  he  now  held,  that  he  endured  it  sH  s.-  • 
he  felt  nothing.  And  he  went,  according  as  it  hhpj. 
full  six  leagues,  and  arrived  at  a  coDTeoc  of  Sack  3^^'^ 
there  the  cloud  stopt,  and  would  proceed  no  ter^    ' 
that  convent  there  was  an  Abbot  who  ted  an  exv^ ' 
good  and  holy  life ;  and  they  were  not  tliere  like  cc^-: 
and  he  was  a  great  friend  of  God  and  of  oar  Lath  c^.  ' 
St.  Mary :   and  this  Abtwt  took  tise  King  to  hh  >- ' 
asked  if  be  would  eat  as  he  was  woot  to  d(\  or  tk* '" 
monks ;  and  the  King  said,  that  he  w«mhl  «^  »  W 
direct  him.    And  tbe  Abbot  ordered  tlutt  a  liac  -^ 
brought  of  pannick  and  roaise  mixed  together,  a^  • 
water,  and  on  the  other  side  he  had  Ibod  placed  c&i 
monks  used ;  and  the  King  would  eat  oolv  ol  tM' 
bread,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  and  he  dnek  .^v  ' 
And  when  he  had  eaten,  the  Abbot  aalced  hia  d  t* 
remain  that  night  or  not,  and  the  King  said  th^  t^  ^' 
but  that  he  would  go  out  and  see  whether  he  wm  r  ; 
remain.    And  tbe  Abbot  said  that  it  was  the  ko^'* 
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and  that  he  ought  to  rcaiain ;  and  the  King  went  out  and  aaw 
that  the  cload  moved,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  go,  and  he 
di  •{leeded  himself  from  the  Abbot,  and  they  commended  them- 
telves  ench  to  the  other  in  his  prayers.  And  the  Abbot  saw 
plainly  how  that  cloud  had  guided  him,  and  how  there  was  no 
other  in  the  sky,  and  he  marvelled  greatly,  and  said,  Certes 
this  Is  some  holy  man,  and  he  gave  thanks  to  God.  And  the 
King  went  on  that  evening  till  he  came  to  a  church  which  was 
solitary  and  remote  from  peopled  places :  and  there  the  cloud 
stopt,  and  he  abode  there  that  nighL  And  the  King  went 
into  the  church,  and  found  in  it  a  lamp  burning,  and  it  re- 
joiced him  much,  for  by  the  light  of  it  he  said  his  hours  as  well 
before  he  should  sleep  as  after.  And  on  the  morrow  when  he 
had  made  hi*  prayer,  be  went  out  of  the  church  and  beheld  the 
cloud,  and  saw  that  It  moved ;  and  he  went  after  it,  and  after 
two  days*  Journey  be  came  to  a  place  which  where  it  is,  or  what 
it  is  called,  is  not  said,  save  that  it  is  the  place  of  his  burial, 
for  such  It  Is.  And  there  the  cloud  stopt  and  proceeded  no 
farther ;  and  it  rested  without  the  town  over  an  ancient  her- 
mitage. And  the  elder  of  that  place  incontinently  knew  by 
the  H6iy  Spirit  bow  King  Don  Rodrlgo  was  come  there :  but 
he  knew  not  his  name,  neither  who  he  was ;  and  he  asked  him 
if  he  meant  to  lead  his  life  there,  and  he  answered  that  it  was 
to  be  as  God  should  please.  And  the  Elder  said  to  him. 
Friend,  I  am  the  Elder  of  this  place,  for  all  the  others,  when 
they  knew  that  King  DoirRodrigo  and  his  chivalry  were  slain 
and  vanquished,  lied  from  hence  fur  fear  of  the  Moors,  and  of 
the  traitor  Count  Don  Julian,  and  they  all  went  to  the  moun- 
tains to  escape.  And  I  remained,  putting  my  trust  in  our 
Lord  God,  and  in  his  holy  hand* :  for  that  I  would  rather 
abide  that  which  may  befall  and  take  my  adventure  here,  than 
utterly  forsake  our  mother  holy  churcli ;  while  1  am  able  I 
will  remain  here  and  not  forsake  it,  but  rather  receive  my. 
death.  And  therefore  I  say,  that  if  you  are  to  abide  here  you 
rou«t  provide  yourself  of  that  whereof  you  have  need.  And 
the  King  said.  Friend  of  God,  concerning  my  tarriance  I 
cannot  certify  you ;  though  surely  I  think  that  I  shall  abide } 
and  if  for  the  service  of  God  you  will  be  pleased  to  send  me 
every  day  that  I  remain  a  loaf  of  pannick  and  water,  I  shall 
be  contented  therewith.  And  the  Elder  promised  this,  and 
departed  forthwith  and  went  to  his  home,  and  sent  him  a  loaf 
of  pannick  and  water.  And  the  cloud  remained  there  three 
days  over  that  hermitage,  and  when  the  three  days  were  at 
an  end,  it  was  seen  no  more.  And  the  King,  when  he  could 
DO  longer  see  It,  understood  that  there  he  must  perform  his 
penance,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  God,  and  was  ftill  JoyfUl 
thereaL  And  on  the  morrow  the  Elder  came  to  see  him.  and 
they  communed  with  each  other  in  such  manner,  that  the 
King  confessed  to  him  all  the  sins  which  he  had  committed 
during  his  whole  life  till  that  time,  all  which  he  called  to  mind 
with  great  contrition,  weeping  full  bitterly  and  groaning  for 
his  errors  and  sins.  And  the  Elder  was  greatly  astonished, 
and  said.  That  on  the  third  day  from  thence  he  would  appoint 
him  hb  penance.  And  he  went  to  his  church  and  confessed, 
and  addrest  himself  to  piayer  in  such  guise  that  he  neither  ate 
nor  drank,  nor  raised  himself  from  one  place,  weeping  bitterly, 
and  beseeching  God  that  he  would  show  him  what  penance  he 
should  appoint  the  King ;  for  after  no  other  manner  did  he 
think  to  appoint  it,  than  such  as  his  holy  mercy  and  compas- 
sion should  direct.  And  on  the  third  day  he  heard  a  voice 
which  said  thus.  Command  King  Don  Rodrigo  that  he  go  to 
a  fountain  which  is  below  his  hermitage,  and  he  shall  find 
there  a  smooth  stone ;  and  bid  him  lift  it  up,  and  under  it  he 
shall  find  three  little  serpents,  the  one  having  two  heads.  And 
bid  him  take  that  which  hath  two  heads,  and  carry  it  away, 
and  place  it  In  a  Jar,  and  nurse  it  secretly,  so  that  no  person 
to  the  world  shall  know  thereof,  save  only  he  and  thou ;  and 
let  him  keep  it  till  it  wax  so  great  that  It  hath  made  three 
turns  within  the  Jar,  and  puts  its  head  out;  and  when  it  is  of 
that  greatness,  then  let  him  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  in«a  tomb 
which  is  there,  and  He  down  himself  with  it,  naked ;  and  close 
the  toinh  well,  that  the  serpent  may  not  be  able  to  go  out ;  and 
in  this  manner  God  is  pleased  that  King  Don  Rodrigo  should 
do  penance. 
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*'  The  Elder  when  he  heard  the  voice  was  greatly  amased 
at  so  rigorous  a  penance  as  this,  and  gave  many  thanks  to 
God,  and  he  went  to  King  Don  Rodrigo.  and  told  hhn  the 
manner  how  he  had  heard  the  voice ;  and  the  King  was  full 
Joyful  and  content  and  pleased  therewith,  and  gave  many 
thanks  to  our  Lord,  for  that  he  should  now  complete  his 
penance  and  save  his  soul.  And  therewith  in  great  Joy,  and 
shedding  many  tears  for  pleasure,  he  went  to  the  fountain  as 
he  had  been  directed,  and  found  the  smooth  stone.  And 
when  he  had  lifted  it  up,  he  found  the  thr«e  serpents  accord- 
ing as  the  Elder  had  said,  and  he  took  that  which  had  two 
heads,  and  he  took  It  and  put  it  in  a  great  jar,  such  as  would 
be  a  large  wine  Tessel,  and  narst  It  there  till  it  was  of  such 
bigness  as  the  voice  had  said.  And  when  King  Don  Rodrigo 
saw  that  it  was  of  this  bigness  he  confessed  to  the  Elder, 
weeping  fbll  bitterly,  demanding  favour  of  God  that  he 
would  give  him  grace  and  strength  with  patience  to  (Ulfil  that 
penance  without  any  temptation  or  trouble  of  soul ;  to  the 
end  that,  the  penance  being  completed,  it  might  please  our 
Lord  God  to  receive  his  soul  Into  his  glory.  And  before  the 
fifth  day  after  the  serpent  was  thus  big,  the  King  and  the 
Elder  went  to  the  tomb,  and  they  cleansed  It  well  within ; 
and  the  King  placed  himself  In  it  naked  as  he  was  bom,  and 
the  serpent  with  him,  and  the  Elder  with  a  great  lever  laid 
the  stone  upon  the  top.  And  the  King  besought  the  Elder 
that  he  would  pray  to  our  Lord  to  give  him  grace  that  he 
might  patiently  endure  that  penance,  and  the  Elder  promised 
him,  and  thus  the  King  remained  in  his  tomb,  and  the  ser- 
pent with  him.  And  the  Eider  consoled  Mm,  saying  to  him 
many  things  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  be  dismayed,  neither 
fall  into  despair,  whereby  he  should  lose  the  service  of  God. 
And  all  this  was  so  secret  that  no  man  knew  it,  save  only 
the  King  and  the  Elder.  And  when  it  was  day-break  the 
Elder  went  to  the  Church  and  said  mass,  with  many  tears 
and  with  great  devotion,  beseeching  God  that  he  would 
have  mercy  and  compassion  upon  King  Don  Rodrigo,  that 
with  true  devotion  and  repentance  he  might  complete  his 
penance  in  this  manner,  which  was  for  his  service.  And 
when  he  had  said  mass,  he  went  to  the  place  where  King 
Don  Rodrigo  lay,  and  asked  him  how  he  fared,  and  the  King 
answered.  Well,  thanks  to  Ood,  and  better  than  he  deserved, 
but  that  as  yet  he  was  Just  as  when  be  went  in.  And  the 
Elder  strengthened  him  as  much  as  he  could,  telling  him 
that  he  should  call  to  mind  how  he  had  been  a  shiner,  and 
that  he  should  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  God,  for  that  he  had 
visited  him  fn  this  world,  and  delivered  him  from  many  tempt< 
ations,  and  had  himself  appointed  for  him  this  penance ;  the 
which  he  should  suffer  and  uSm  with  patience,  for  soon  lie 
would  be  in  heavenly  glory.  And  the  King  said  to  him,  that 
he  well  knew  how  according  to  his  great  sins  he -merited  a 
stronger  penance :  but  that  he  gave  many  thanks  to  our  Lord 
Jesus,  for  that  he  himself  had  given  him  this  penance,  which 
he  did  receive  and  take  with  great  patfence ;  and  he  besought 
the  Elder  that  he  would  conthaue  to  pray  our  Lord  God  that 
he  would  let  him  Ailfil  it.  And  the  Elder  said  to  him  many 
good  things  concerning  our  Lord  God.  And  the  King  lay 
there  three  days,  during  all  which  time  the  serpent  would  not 
seize  on  him.  And  when  the  third  day,  after  that  he  had 
gone  Into  the  tomb,  wu  completed,  the  serpent  rose  f^om  his 
side,  and  crept  upon  his  belly  and  his  breast,  and  began  with 
the  one  head  to  eat  at  his  natnre,  and  with  the  other  straight 
toward  his  heart.  And  at  this  time  the  Elder  came  to  the 
tomb,  and  asked  him  bow  he  fared,  and  he  said.  Well,  thanks 
to  God,  for  now  the  serpent  had  began  to  eat.  And  the 
Elder  asked  him  at  what  place,  and  he  answered  at  two,  one 
right  against  the  heart  with  which  he  had  conceived  all  the 
ills  that  he  had  done,  and  the  other  at  fait  nature,  the  which 
had  been  tiie  cause  of  the  great  destruction  of  Spain.  And 
the  Elder  said  that  God  was  with  him,  and  exhorted  him  that 
he  should  be  of  good  courage,  for  now  all  his  persecutions. 
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both  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul,  would  hare  an  end.  And  the 
King  ceased  not  always  to  demand  help  of  our  Lord,  and  to 
entreat  that  of  his  holy  mercy  he  would  be  pleased  to  forgWe 
him.  And  the  Elder  went  to  his  home,  and  would  not  seat 
himself  to  eat,  but  retired  into  bis  chamber,  and  weeping, 
prayed  (Ull  devoutly  to  our  Lord  that  he  would  give  strength 
to  the  King  that  he  might  complete  his  penance.  And  the 
serpent,  as  he  was  dying  for  hunger,  and  moreover  was  large, 
had  in  one  minute  eaten  the  nature,  and  began  to  eat  at  the 
bowels;  nevertheless  he  did  not  eat  so  (kst,  but  that  the 
King  endured  in  that  torment  from  an  hour  before  night  till 
it  was  past  the  middle  of  the  day.  And  when  the  serpent 
broke  through  the  web  of  the  heart,  he  staid  there  and  ate  no 
further.  And  incontmently  the  King  gave  up  his  spirit  to  our 
Lord,  who  by  his  holy  mercy  took  him  into  his  glory,  and  at 
that  hour  when  he  expired  all  the  bells  of  the  place  rang  of 
themselves  as  if  men  had  rung  them.  Then  the  Elder  knew 
that  the  King  was  dead,  and  that  bis  soul  was  saved." 

Thomas  Newton  in  his  '*  Notable  History  of  the  Saracens." 
seems  to  Imagine  that  this  story  Is  allegorical.  "  Nowe,"  he 
says,  '*  whereas  it  is  reported,  and  written  that  he  folowed  a 
starre  or  a  messenger  of  Ood,  which  conducted  and  guided 
him  in  his  way  j  it  may  be  so,  and  the  same  hath  also  hap- 
pened to  others ;  but  it  may  as  well  also  be  understoode  of  a 
certaine  secrete  starre  moving  and  directing  his  will. 

'*  And  whereas  they  say  he  was  put  by  that  holy  man  into 
a  cave  or  hole,  and  a  serpent  with  him  that  had  two  heads, 
which  in  two  days*  space  gnawed  all  the  flesh  off  his  body 
from  the  bones ;  this,  beyng  timplie  taken  and  underttanded, 
hath  no  likelihood  of  any  truth.  For  what  sanctity,  what 
religion,  or  what  pietie,  commandeth  to  kill  a  penitent  person, 
and  one  that  seeketh  comfort  of  hys  afflicted  mind  by  amend- 
ment of  life,  with  such  horrible  torments  and  straunge  punish- 
ment ?  Wherefore  I  woulde  rather  think  it  to  be  spoken  mys- 
ticallye,  and  that  the  serpent  with  two  heads  signifleth  his 
sinAil  and  gylty  conscience." 

*  "  How  Carettes  found  the  grawe  of  Kmg  Don  Rodrigq  at 

Viseo  in  Portugal, 

**  I,  Careites,  vassal  of  King  Don  Alfonso  of  Leon,  son-in- 
law  of  the  Knight  of  God,  King  Don  Pelayo,  when  the  said 
King  Don  Alfonso  won  Viseo  from  the  Moors  who  held  it, 
found  a  grave  in  a  field,  upon  the  which  were  written  in 
Gothic  letters,  the  words  which  you  shall  here  read.  This 
grave  was  in  front  of  a  little  church,  without  the  town  of 
Viseo,  and  the  superscriptioD  of  the  writing  was  thus :  — > 

**€tf  the  writing  which  was  upon  the  grave  qf  King  Don 

Rodrigo, 

**  Here  lies  King  Don  Rodrigo,  the  last  of  the  Goths. 
Cursed  be  the  wrath  of  the  traitor  Julian,  for  it  was  of  long 
endurance,  and  cursed  be  his  anger,  for  it  was  obdurate  and 
evil,  for  he  was  mad  with  rage,  and  stomachful  with  pride, 
and  pulIM  up  with  folly,  and  void  of  loyalty,  and  unmindful 
of  the  laws,  and  a  despiser  thereof ;  cruel  In  himself,  a  slayer 
of  his  lord,  a  destroyer  of  his  country,  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
trymen ;  bitter  is  his  name :  and  it  is  as  grief  and  sorrow  in 


the  mouth  of  him  who  pronoonccs  it ;  and  It  dtall  alwsfi  be 
cursed  by  all  that  speak  of  him." 

That  veracious  chronicler  Carestet  thco  conclaite  kb 
history  in  these  words  :  — "  And  by  this  whldi  I 
written  upon  this  grave,  1  am  of  mind  that  King  Don  Ro- 
drigo lies  there,  and  because  of  the  Ufe  which  he  lad  ia  to 
penitence,  according  as  ye  have  heard*  which  also  ww  hi  ite 
same  tomb  written  in  a  book  of  parefaneDt,  I  belicTe  wkhoa; 
doubt  that  it  is  true,  and  because  of  the  great  r^'T>*^  wh  ^ 
he  did,  that  God  was  pleased  to  make  it  know  in  Mirt 
manner  as  It  past,  for  those  who  hereafter  shall  haw  to  nJv 
and  govern,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  see  bow  anon  rr.V 
is  abased  and  humility  exalted.  This  Chronicle  is  nwtiiiil 
in  memory  of  the  noble  King  Don  Rodrigo ;  that  God  pardx 
his  sins,  and  that  the  son  of  the  Virgin  witlioat  atala,  Jtku 
Christ,  bring  us  to  true  repentance,  who  livelh  aai  fe^gik 
for  ever  and  erer.    Amea. 

'*  Thanks  be  to  Cod  1" 

I  believe  the  Archbishop  Roderick  of  Toledo  ia  the  carljetf 
writer  who  mentions  this  discovery.  He  died  ia  ISC7.  Th» 
fact  may  very  possibly  have  been  true,  lor  there  aecaa  to  h>«  f 
been  no  intention  of  setting  up  a  shrine  ^""""rrtTd  wttb  r. 
The  Archbishop's  words  are  as  follow :  — 

••  Quid  de  Rege  Roderloo  aodderit  igBOfatnr ;  lanMn  earoni. 
vefltes  et  insignia et  caldaraenu  anroet  UpklIhDftadanMU.«s 
equus  qui  Orella  dicriiatur,  in  loco  tremolo  jnxta  iBvua 
sine  corpore  sunt  Inventa.  Quid  anten  de  cotyote  tarr^ 
factum  penittts  ignoratur,  nisi  quod  nodcmis  te«porft>^.« 
apod  Viseura  dvitatem  Portugallis  insciiptiia  tiiwiJei  r- 
venitur.  Hie  Jaett  Roderiau  ultimm  Ret  Gtkormm.  Ua^ 
'dlctus  furor  impius  Julian!  quia  pertinax,  et  iadignacia.  <;«• 
dura ;  animosus  indignatione,  Impetuoaoa  Airore,  obUtm  Ma. 
litatis,  immemor  religionis,  contemplor  dlvriaitatia,  1 1  iidi  i 
in  se,  homlcida  in  dominum,  bostis  in  domestlcaa,  vastator  Is 
patriam,  reus  in  omnes,  memoria  ejus  fai  omni  ore  anaievvt. 
et  nomen  ejus  in  Ktemum  putrescet."~JBerf.  Tti.  f.g^  g.  I>. 

Lope  de  Vega  has  made  this  epitaph,  with  Its  mjeumfrnf- 
Ing  reflections,  into  two  stanxas  of  Latin  ihjmes,  which  eonr 
In  the  midst  of  one  of  his  long  poema  :— 

**  Hoc  Jacet  in  sarcophago  Hex  iOe 
Penoltimos  Oothorum  In  Hlspaaia. 

Infelix  RodericQs ;  viator  slle, 
Ne  forti  pereat  tota  Luaitania ; 

Provocatus  Copldinls  missile 
Telo,  tarn  magni  afl^ctos  fuit  fauanii 

Quam  tota  HIberia  vinculis  aatricta 

Teatatur  m«B«ta,  lachrtmalar  rictai 

**  Bxecrabllem  Comltera  JuUanun 

Abhorreant  oranes,  nomine  et  iiMuto 
Patrlo,  appellant  Ercstratum  HIapemiB, 

Nee  tantum  nottri,  sed  in  orbe  toto: 
Dum  current  eoell  sldera,  vesamon 

Vociferant,  testante  M aoro  et  Gotho, 
Cesset  Florind*  nomca  insua?e. 
Cava  viator  est,  a  Cava  cave." 

1, 1.  H.  t  n: 
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BTANeSA  A'  ANABA20MAI 
2TOAON  AH«*  APBTA 
REAAABON. 

Ptmdar,  FjFth.  % 


TO 

JOHN    MAY, 

AFTKR    A    PIIIBMDSBXP  OF   TWENTT   TEAM, 

THIS    POBM    18    INSGBIBBD, 

IM   TUTIXONr  OP  THS   HIGHEST  XSTUM   AMD   APPBCTIOWr 

IT 

ROBEBT  SOUTHET. 


ABOUMENT. 

Turn  flrtt  part  of  thli  Poem  describes  a  Journey  to  the  scene 
of  war.  The  second  is  In  an  allegorical  fonn  ;  it  exposes  the 
grou  material  philosophy  which  has  been  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  the  French  potltteians,  from  Mirabeau  to  Buonaparte ; 
and  it  statea  the  opinions  of  those  persons  who  lament  the 
restoration  of  tlie  Bourbons,  because  the  hopes  which  they 
entertained  from  the  French  Beroiution  have  not  been 
realised :  and  of  those  wlio  see  only  eril,  or  blind  chance.  In 
the  course  of  human  CTents. 

To  the  Christian  phtlosopher  all  things  are  consistent  and 
clear.  Our  first  parents  brought  with  them  the  Ught  of  na- 
tural rrilgloD  andthe  moral  law ;  as  men  departed  from  these, 
they  tended  towards  barbarous  and  savage  life ;  large  por- 
tSoiu  of  the  world  are  in  this  degenerated  state ;  stlU,  upon 
the  great  scale,  the  human  race,  from  the  beginning,  has  been 
progressiTe.  But  tlie  direct  object  of  Buonaparte  was  to 
establish  a  military  despotism  wherever  his  power  extended ; 
and  the  Immediate  and  Inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  sys- 
tem b  to  brutallse  and  degrade  mankind.  The  contest  In 
which  this  country  was  engaged  against  that  Tyrant,  was  a 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  principles,  and  never  was  there 
a  victory  so  important  to  the  best  hopes  of  human  nature  as 
that  which  was  won  by  BrMsh  valour  at  Waterloo, . .  iu 
eflSecu  extending  over  the  whole  dvlUaed  world,  and  involv- 
ing the  vital  interests  of  all  mankind. 

That  victory  leaves  England  in  security  and  peace.  In  no 
age  and  in  no  country  has  man  ever  existed  under  circum- 
stances so  ikvourable  to  the  full  developement  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  Ihculties,  as  in  England  at  this  time.  The 
peace  which  she  has  won  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  leaves  her 
at  leisure  to  pursue  the  great  ol^ects  and  duties  of  bettering 
ber  own  eooditioo,  and  difftaaing  the  blesshigt  of  civlUiation 
and  Cbrlttianity. 


?R0E1L 


]. 


Owes  more  I  see  thee,  Skiddaw  I  once  agttai 

Behold  thee  in  thy  mi^esty  serene. 
Where  like  the  bulwark  of  this  fiivour'd  plain. 

Alone  thou  standest,  monarch  of  the  scene . . . 
Thou  glorious  Mountain,  on  whose  ample  breast 
The  sunbeams  lore  to  play,  the  yapoun  love  to  rest! 

2. 
Once  more,  O  Derwent,  to  thy  aweful  shores 

I  come.  Insatiate  of  Uie  accustom*d  sight ; 
And  listening  as  the  eternal  torrent  roars. 

Drink  In  with  eye  and  ear  a  f^h  delight : 
For  I  have  wander'd  fkr  by  land  and  sea. 
In  all  my  wanderings  still  remembering  thee. 

3. 
Twelve  years,  (how  large  a  part  of  man's  brief  day !) 

Nor  idly,  nor  ingloriously  spent. 
Of  evil  and  of  good  have  held  their  way. 

Since  flnt  upon  thy  banks  I  pitched  my  tent. 
Hither  I  came  in  manhood's  active  prime, 
And  here  my  head  hath  felt  the  touch  of  time. 

4. 

Heaven  hath  with  goodly  increase  blest  me  here. 
Where  childless  and  opprest  with  grief  I  came  ; 

With  voice  of  fervent  thankfulness  sincere 
Let  me  the  blessings  which  arc  mine  proclaim ; 

Here  I  possess, . .  what  more  should  I  require  ? 

Books,  children,  leisure, . .  all  my  heart's  desire. 
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5. 

O  joyful  hour,  wheu  to  our  longing  home 

The  long-expected  wheels  at  length  drew  nigh  I 

When  the  first  sound  went  forth,  "  They  come,  they 
come  1  '* 
And  hope's  impatience  qulcken'd  every  eye  ! 

**  Never  had  man  whom  Heaven  would  heap  with  bliss 

More  glad  return,  more  happy  hour  than  this." 

6. 

Aloft  on  yonder  bench,  with  arms  dispread. 
My  boy  stood,  shouting  there  his  fiither's  name, 

Waving  his  hat  around  his  happy  head ; 

And  there,  a  yoimger  group,  his  sisters  came  : 

Smiling  they  stood  with  looks  of  pleased  surprise. 

While  tears  of  joy  were  seen  in  elder  eyes. 

7. 

Soon  each  and  all  came  crowding  round  to  share 
The  cordial  greeting,  the  beloved  sight ; 

What  welcomings  of  hand  and  lip  were  there ! 
And  when  those  overflowings  of  delight 

Subsided  to  a  sense  of  quiet  bliss. 

Life  hath  no  purer  deeper  happiness. 

8. 
The  young  companion-  of  our  weary  way 

Found  here  the  end  desired  of  all  her  ills ; 
She  who  in  sickness  pining  many  a  day 

Hunger'd  and  thirsted  for  her  native  hiUs, 
Forgetful  now  of  sufferings  past  and  pain, 
B^oiced  to  see  her  own  dear  home  again. 

9. 
Recover'd  now,  the  homesick  mountaineer 

Sate  by  the  playmate  of  her  in&ncy, 
Her  twin-like  comrade, . .  rendered  doubly  dear 

For  that  long  absence :  full  of  life  was  she. 
With  voluble  discourse  and  eager  mien 
Telling  of  all  the  wonders  she  had  seen. 

10. 
Here  silently  between  her  parents  stood 

My  dark-eyed  Bertha,  timid  as  a  dove  ; 
And  gently  oft  from  time  to  time  she  woo'd 

Pressure  of  hand,  or  word,  or  look  of  love. 
With  impulse  shy  of  bashful  tenderness, 
Soliciting  again  the  wish'd  caress. 

11. 

The  younger  twain  in  wonder  lost  were  they. 
My  gentle  Kate,  and  my  sweet  Isabel : 

Long  of  our  promised  coming,  day  by  day 
It  had  been  their  delight  to  hear  and  tell ; 

And  now  when  that  long-promised  hour  was  come, 

Surprise  and  wakening  memory  held  them  dumb. 

12. 
For  in  the  inftnt  mind,  as  In  the  old. 

When  to  its  second  childhood  life  declines, 
A  dim  and  troubled  power  doth  Memory  hold  : 

But  soon  the  light  of  young  Remembrance  shines 
Renew'd,  and  influences  of  dormant  love 
Waken'd  within,  with  quickening  influence  move. 


13. 
O  happy  season  thein,  when  absence  brings 

Small  feeling  of  privation,  none  of  pain. 
Yet  at  the  present  ol^ect  love  re-springsi. 

As  night-closed  flowers  at  mom  expand 
Nor  deem  our  second  infancy  unblest. 
When  gradually  composed  we  link  to  resL 

14. 

Soon  they  grew  blithe  as  they  were  wont  to  be ; 

Her  old  endearments  each  began  to  seek : 
And  Isabel  drew  near  to  climb  my  knee. 

And  pat  with  fondling  hand  her  Mher^  dierk : 
With  voice  and  touch  and  look  reviving  th» 
The  feelings  which  had  slept  in  long  disuse. 

15. 
But  there  stood  one  whose  heart  coold  cntcftaiB 

And  comprehend  the  fulness  of  the  joy ; 
The  father,  teacher,  playmate,  was  again 

Come  to  his  only  and  his  studioos  boy : 
And  he  beheld  again  that  mother's  eye. 
Which  with  such  ceaseless  caxc  had  watcii*d  hb  inCmcy. 

16. 
Bring  forth  the  treasures  now, . .  a  prood  dlsgiiay, . . 

For  rich  as  Eastern  merchants  we  retnra ! 
Behold  the  black  Begoine,  the  Sister  grey. 

The  Friars  whose  heads  with  sober  modon  torn. 
The  Ark  well-flll*d  with  all  its  nnmcnyui  hives, 
Noah  and  Shem  and  Ham  and  Japhet,  and  tbdr  wivvs. 

17. 
The  tumbler,  loose  of  limb ;  the  wratkn  twiln ; 

And  many  a  toy  beside  oi  quaint  device. 
Which,  when  his  fleecy  troops  no  more  can  gtin 

Their  pasture  on  the  moontains  lioar  with  ice. 
The  German  shepherd  carves  with  carious  knife. 
Earning  in  easy  toil  the  food  of  frugal  life. 

18. 
It  was  a  group  which  Sichter,  lud  he  Tlew*d. 

Might  have  deem*d  worthy  of  his  perfect  skSD ; 
The  keen  impatience  of  the  younger  brood. 

Their  eager  eyes  and  flngers  never  still ; 
The  hope,  the  wonder,  and  the  restless  joy 
Of  those  glad  giris,  and  that  vodfeioos  boy ! 

19. 
The  aged  friend  serene  with  quiet  sodle, 

Wlio  in  their  pleasure  flnds  her  own  deU^ ; 
The  mother's  heart-felt  happiness  the  while  i 

The  aunts,  i^oidng  in  the  jc^yful  sigiit ; 
And  he  who  hi  his  gaiety  of  heart. 
With  glib  and  noisy  tongue  performed  the  shuaiiini^ 
part 

20. 
Scoff  ye  who  win !  but  let  me,  gradoai  Bcavcn, 

Preserve  this  boyish  heart  tiU  life*s  last  day : 
For  so  that  inward  light  by  Nature  glren 

Shall  still  direct,  and  cheer  me  on  my  way. 
And  brightening  as  tlie  ahadcs  of  4ge 
Shine  forth  with  heavenly  radiance  at  the 
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21. 

Thi«  was  the  morning  light  vouchsafed,  which  led 
My  favourM  footsteps  to  the  Muses*  hill, 

^Vbo9e  arduous  paths  I  have  not  ceased  to  tread, 
From  good  to  better  perseverlug  still ; 

And  if  but  self-approved,  to  praise  or  blame 

IndU!erent,  while  I  toil  for  lasting  fiune. 

22. 
And  O  ye  nymphs  of  Castaly  divine  ! 

Whom  I  have  dutifully  served  so  long, 
Benignant  to  your  votary  now  Incline, 

That  I  may  win  your  ear  with  gentle  song, 
Such  as,  I  ween,  is  ne*er  disown'd  by  you, . . 
A  low  prelusive  strain,  to  nature  true. 

23. 
But  when  I  reach  at  themes  of  loftier  thought. 

And  tell  of  things  surpassing  earthly  sense, 
(MThich  by  yourselves,  O  Muses,  I  am  taught,) 

Then  aid  me  with  your  fuller  influence. 
And  to  the  height  of  that  great  argument. 
Support  my  spirit  in  her  strong  ascent  1 

24. 
So  may  I  boldly  round  my  temples  bind 

The  laurel  which  my  master  Spenser  wore  ; 
And  free  in  spirit  as  the  mountain  wind 

That  makes  my  symphony  in  this  lone  hour. 
No  perishable  song  of  triumph  raise, 
But  sing  in  worthy  strains  my  Country's  praise. 


THE  POET'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


PART  I. 


THE   JOURNEY. 


TON  nOATKTONnN  TAP 
OTK  AlKOnOI  eEOI. 


FLANDERS. 

1. 
Our  world  hath  seen  the  work  of  war*8  debate 

Consummated  in  one  momentous  day 
Twice  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  twice  the  fate 

Of  unborn  ages  hung  upon  the  fhty : 
First  at  Flatca,  in  that  aweftil  hour 
^lien  Greece  united  smote  the  Persian's  power. 


*  UpoD  this  iol4«ct  Miss  Plumptre  relates  a  remarkable 
anrcdoCCi  in  the  words  of  one  of  tiM  suflbren  at  Lyons. 

"  At  my  entmice  into  the  prison  of  the  Recluse  I  found 
about  twdve  hundred  of  my  fellow-citisens  already  Immured 
th<^e,  distributed  In  diflfcrent  apartments.  The  doom  of  four, 
fifths  of  them  at  least  was  eonsSderod  as  inevitable:  it  was 
less  a  prison  than  a  fold,  where  the  innocent  sheep  patiently 


2. 
For  had  the  Persian  triumph'd,  then  the  spring 

Of  knowledge  (torn  that  living  source  had  ceast ; 
AU  would  have  &llen  before  the  barbarous  King, 

Art,  Science,  Freedom ;  the  despotic  East, 
Setting  her  mark  upon  the  race  subdued. 
Had  stamp'd  them  in  the  mould  of  sensual  servitude. 

3. 

The  second  day  was  that  when  Martel  broke 
The  Musselmeni,  delivering  France  opprest, 

And  bi  one  mighty  conflict,  from  the  yoke 
Of  misbelieving  Mecca  saved  the  West ; 

Else  had  the  Impostor's  law  destroy'd  the  ties 

Of  public  weal  and  private  charities. 

4. 

Such  was  the  danger  when  that  Man  of  Blood 
Bunt  from  the  iron  Isle,  and  brought  again. 

Like  Satan  rising  from  the  sulphurous  flood, 
His  impious  legions  to  the  battle  plain : 

Such  too  was  our  deliverance  when  the  field 

Of  Waterloo  beheld  his  fortunes  yield. 

6. 
I,  who  with  faith  unshaken  from  the  first. 

Even  when  the  Tyrant  seem'd  to  touch  the  skies. 
Had  look*d  to  see  the  high-blown  bubble  bunt, 

And  for  a  fkll  conspicuous  as  his  rise. 
Even  in  that  fidth  had  look'd  not  for  defeat 
So  swift  so  overwhelming,  so  complete. 

6. 
Me  most  of  all  men  it  behoved  to  raise 

The  strain  of  triumph  for  this  foe  subdued. 
To  give  a  voice  to  joy,  and  in  my  lays 

Exalt  a  nation's  hymn  of  gratitude. 
And  blason  forth  in  song  that  day's  renown, . . 
For  I  was  graced  with  England's  laivel  crown. 

7. 
And  as  I  once  had  Joumey'd  to  behold 

Far  oif,  Ourique's  consecrated  field. 
Where  Portugal  the  fisithfiil  and  the  bold 

Assumed  the  symbols  of  her  sacred  shield. 
More  reason  now  that  I  should  bend  my  way 
The  field  of  British  glory  to  survey. 

8. 
So  forth  I  set  upon  this  pilgrimage. 

And  took  the  partner  of  my  life  with  me. 
And  one  dear  girl,  just  ripe  enough  of  age 

RetentiVely  to  see  what  I  should  see ; 
That  thus  with  mutual  recollections  fhiught. 
We  might  bring  home  a  store  for  after-thought 


waited  the  hour  that  was  to  carry  them  to  the  revolutionary 
shambles.  In  this  dreaiy  abode,  bow  long,  how  tedious  did 
the  days  appear  I  they  teemed  to  hare  many  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Yet  we  were  allowed  to  raad  and  write, 
and  were  composed  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  privilege; 
nay  we  could  sometimes  even  so  Cw  forget  our  situation  as  to 
sport  and  gambol  together.    The  continued  images  of  d^ 
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9. 
We  left  our  pleasant  Land  of  Lakes,  and  went 

Throughout  whole  England*!  length,  a  weary  way. 
Even  to  the  fSurthest  shores  of  eastern  Kent : 

Embarking  there  upon  an  autumn  day. 
Toward  Ostend  we  held  oar  ooune  all  nJght, 
And  anchor'd  by  its  quay  at  morning's  earliest  light 

10. 
Small  vestige  there  of  that  old  siege  *  iq^pears, 

And  little  of  remembrance  would  be  found. 
When  for  the  space  of  three  long  painful  years 

The  peneveiing  Spaniard  girt  it  round, 
And  gallant  youths  of  many  a  realm  from  far 
Went  students  to  that  busy  school  of  war. 

U. 
Yet  still  those  wars  of  obstinate  defence 

Their  lessons  offer  to  the  soldier's  hand ; 
Laige  knowledge  may  the  statesman  draw  from  thence : 

And  still  ttom  underneath  the  drifted  sand. 


■truction  and  deraitation  which  we  had  before  our  eyea,  the 
little  hope  that  appeared  to  any  of  at  of  eicaping  our  menaced 
fate,  M  familiarlied  uf  with  the  Idea  of  death,  that  a  ■toical 
■erenitj  had  taken  poMetaion  of  our  mindf :  we  bad  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  fear  till  the  aentlnient  of  fear  waa  lost  All 
our  contersatlon  bore  the  character  of  thia  diipositlon :  It 
waa  reflective  but  not  complabilng ;  it  waa  aerious  without 
being  melaacholy ;  and  often  preiented  norel  and  striking 
ideas.  One  day,  when  we  were  couTeraing  on  tlie  ineTitable 
chain  of  erents,  and  the  irrerocable  order  of  things,  on  a 
sudden  one  of  our  party  exchdmed  that  we  owed  all  our  mis- 
fortunes to  Charles  Martel.  We  thought  him  raving;  but 
thus  be  reasoned  to  prore  his  hypothesis.  *  Had  not  Charles 
Martel,*  said  he,  'conquered  the  Saracens,  these  latter,  al- 
ready masters  of  Guienne,  of  Salntonge,  of  Perlgord,  and  of 
Poltou,  would  soon  have  extended  their  dominion  over  all 
France,  and  fhmi  that  time  we  should  hare  had  no  more  reli- 
gious quarrels,  no  more  state  disputes ;  we  should  not  now 
have  assemblies  of  the  people,  clubs,  committees  of  public 
safety,  sieges,  imprisonments,  bloody  executions.*  To  this 
man  the  Turkish  system  of  government  appeared  preferable 
to  the  revolutionary  regime ;  and,  all  chances  calculated,  he 
preferred  the  bow-string  of  the  Bashaw,  rarely  drawn,  to  the 
axe  of  the  guillotine,  incessantly  at  work." 

1  "  It  is  uncertain  what  numbers  were  slain  during  the 
siege  of  Ostend,  yet  it  is  said  that  there  was  found  in  a  com- 
missary's pocket,  who  was  slain  before  Ostend  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, before  the  yielding  thereof,  divers  remarkable  notes  and 
observations,  and  among  the  rest  what  number  died  without 
in  the  archduke's  camp,  of  every  degree :  — 

Ifasters  of  the  Camp  ...        7 

C<donels       .         .  .  •  .       is 

Sergeants  Haiors     •  -  •  -       S9 

Captalnes     •  •  -  •  -     A69 

Lieutenanta  -  -  -  -1,116 

Enslgnes       .....     8S9 
Sergeants  ....  1^1 1 

Corporals  ....  i,i66 

Lansplsadoes  ....     ooo 

Soldiers 34,663 

Marrlners  -  -  •  •     611 

Women  and  children         -  -  •     119 

All  which  amount  to  73,194  persons ;  which  number  Is  not  so 
great,  considering  the  long  siege,  sickness,  and  the  cold 
winters  upon  the  sea  coast,  in  so  cold  a  climate,  fighting 
against  the  elements.  It  Is  unknown  what  number  died  in 
the  town,  the  which  Is  thought  much  less,  for  that  there  were 
not  so  many  ha  the  town,  and  they  were  better  lodged,  bad 


Sometimes  the  storm,  or  passing  Ibot  lays  bait 
Fart  of  the  harvest  Death  has  gatlier'd  ttefc 


12. 

Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  thoa  ihmoai  tswii. 
For  thy  brave  bearing  in  thoae  times  of  oU; 

May  plenty  thy  industrioos  children  crown. 
And  prosperous  merchants  day  by  day  bAoU 

Many  a  rich  vessel  Ihxn  the  lAJorioos  sea. 

Enter  the  bosom  of  thy  quite  quay.  * 


13. 

Embarking  there,  we  glided  on  betwem 
Strait  hanks  raised  high  above  the  level  fanl 

With  many  a  cheerM  dwelling  white  and  green 
In  goodly  neighbourhood  on  either  hand. 

Huge-timber'd  bridges  o'er  the  pa  wage  by. 

Which  wheel'd  aside  and  gave  us  easy  way. 


more  ease,  and  were  better  vietoalled.** — 
qf  the  Netherimtdg,  p.  1317. 

**  The  besieged  In  Ostend  bad  ceitatai  adventoriflg 
whom  they  called  Lopen,  of  the  whkh,  amoof  tAm 
were  the  young  captain  Grenn,  and  captain  Adam  T 
Their  arms  which  they  bore  were  a  k»qg  tad  great 
a  flat  head  at  the  neathar  end  thereof,  to  the  end  that 
not  sink  too  deep  Into  the  mud,  a  harquAoae 
as  we  have  said  of  Freboten,  a  mntelnB  aft 
dagger  about  his  neA,  who  would  oaually  1 
four  and  twenty  foot  broad,  skirmishing  often  wkh  I 
so  as  no  horseman  could  overtake  tbcna  bcfbre  tey 
over  the  ditches  agalne.**— Hid.  1 99. 

"  In  remembrance  of  tlie  long  siege  of  OslcadL 
winning  of  Since,  there  were  oertaine  ooontcn  wm 
United  Provinces,  both  of  silver  and  eopper,  the  00 
on  the  one  side  the  picture  of  Ostend,  aod  on 
towns  of  Rhinberg,  Grave,  Sluice,  Ardenbo««|.aD< 
of  Isendyke  and  Cadsant,  wHh  thla  inacrtpdoB 
*  Plus  trlennio  obsessa,  hosd  nidera,  petrl* 
urbes  dedl.  Anno  1604.*  Ostend  being  aaore 
besieged,  gave  the  enenale  a  heepof  stooea,  wad  to 
country  four  townes. 

**  The  town  of  Utrecht  did  also  make  a 
coyne  both  of  gold  and  sflver,  where  00  the  one 
siege  of  Ostend,  and  on  the  other  the  alcfe  of 
the  forts  and  haveoa,  and  on  both 
graven, 

*  J^ovah  priua  dederat  ploa  q 


seat 

mdhii 

s< 


mi6i 

biste 


chtlivti 
ffi 


rf 
^ 

» 


jwiai 


s  These  lines  are  borrowed  frooa  Qoarles 
in  which  they  occur  would  be  very  plenslag 
figured  it  In  a  moat  extraordinary  mai 

**  Salle  gentle  Pinnace  !  now  the 
The  winds  blow  fUr:  behold  the  haitarli 
Tridented  Neptune  hath  tbrgot  to  frown. 
The  rocks  are  peat ;  thestonaeia 
Up  weather-beaten  voyngi 
Forsake  yoor  loethed  Cabbtea ;  op  1 
Upon  the  open  decks,  and  somU  the 
Cheare  up,  the  wrioaeae  shoere  Is  nigh 
Salle  gentle  Ptaisaee  with  a 
To  the  Isle  of  Peaoo :  saUe 
Fortune  ooaduct  thee  1 IK  thy 
The  silver  streamea,  that  thou 
Into  the  boaome  oTUiy  qnlet  K17, 
And  quite  thee  iUz<y  of  the 


Ifct 
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14. 
Four  hones,  aided  by  the  favouring  breeze, 

I>rew  our  gay  vessel,  slow  and  sleek  and  large ; 
Crack  goes  the  whip,  tiie  steersman  at  his  ease 

Directs  the  way,  and  steady  went  the  barge. 
Ere  evening  closed  to  Bruges  >  thus  we  came, . . 
Fair  dty,  worthy  of  her  ancient  fiune. 

15. 
The  season  of  her  splendour  is  gone  by, 

Tet  every  where  its  monuments  remain ; 
Temples  which  rear  their  stately  heads  on  high. 

Canals  that  intersect  the  fertile  plain. 
Wide  streets  and  squares,  with  many  a  court  and  hall 
Spacious  and  undefaced,  but  ancient  all. 

16. 
Time  bath  not  wrong'd  her,  nor  hath  Ruin  sought 

Rudely  her  splendid  structures  to  destroy, 
Save  In  those  recent  days  with  evil  fraught. 

When  Mutability,  in  drunken  joy 
Triumphant,  and  from  all  restraint  released, 
l>t  loose  the  fierce  and  many-headed  beast 

17. 
But  for  the  scars  in  that  unhappy  rage 

Inflicted,  firm  she  stands  and  undecay'd  ; 
Like  our  first  sires*,  a  beautiful  old  age 

Ib  hers,  in  venerable  years  array'd ; 
And  yet  to  her  benignant  stars  may  bring. 
What  fiite  denies  to  man, . .  a  second  spring. 

18. 
When  I  may  read  of  tilts  in  days  of  old. 

And  tourneys  graced  by  chieftains  of  renown. 
Fair  dames,  grave  citiaens,  and  warriors  bold. 

If  Fancy  would  pourtray  some  stately  town. 
Which  for  such  pomp  fit  theatre  should  be. 
Fair  Bruges,  I  shall  then  remember  thee. 

19. 
Nor  did  thy  landscape  yield  me  less  delight. 

Seen  ftom  the  deck  as  slow  it  glided  by, 
Or  when  beneath  us,  firom  thy  Belfroy's  height. 

Its  boundless  drcle  met  the  bending  sky ; 
The  waters  smooth  and  straight,  thy  proper  boast, 
And  lines  of  road-side  trees  in  long  perspective  lost 

20. 
No  happier  landscape  may  on  earth  be  seen. 

Rich  gardens  all  around  and  flruitful  groves. 
White  dwellings  trim  relieved  with  lively  green, 

The  pollard  that  the  Flemish  painter  loves, 
With  aspins  tall  and  poplars  fidr  to  view. 
Casting  o*er  all  the  land  a  grey  and  willowy  hue. 


1  '*  UiIm  e«t  ad  miracnliim  pulchra,  poteni,  amonu,'*  says 
Luigi  Guledardinl.  lu  power  i>  gone  bj,  but  Its  beauty  is 
perhaps  more  impretsive  now  than  In  the  days  of  its  splen- 
dour and  prosperity. 

M.  Paqnet  Sypborien,  and  many  writers  after  bim,  mention 
the  preserration  of  the  monuments  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
hU  daughter  Mary  of  Burgundy,  wife  to  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian ;  but  they  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  Beadle  who 
preeenred  them  at  the  imminent  risque  of  his  own  life.  Pierre 


21. 
My  lot  hath  lain  in  scenes  sublime  and  rude. 

Where  still  devoutly  I  have  served  and  sought 
The  Power  divine  which  dwells  in  solitude. 

In  boyhood  was  I  wont,  with  rapture  fraught, 
Amid  those  rocks  and  woods  to  wander  free, 
Where  Avon  hastens  to  the  Severn  sea. 

22. 
In  Cintra  also  have  I  dwelt  erewhile. 

That  earthly  Eden,  and  have  seen  at  eve 
The  sea-mists,  gathering  round  its  mountain  pile. 

Whelm  with  their  billows  all  below,  but  leave 
One  pinnacle  sole  seen,  whereon  it  stood 
Like  the  Ark  on  Ararat,  above  the  flood. 

23. 
And  now  am  I  a  Cumbrian  mountaineer ; 

Their  wintry  garment  of  unsullied  snow 
The  mountains  have  put  on,  the  heavens  are  clear, 

And  yon  dark  lake  spreads  silently  below ; 
Who  sees  them  only  in  their  summer  hour     [power. 
Sees  but  their  beauties  half,  and  knows  not  half  their 

24. 

Yet  hath  the  Flemish  scene  a  charm  for  me 
That  soothes  and  wins  upon  the  willing  heart ; 

Though  all  is  level  as  the  sleeping  sea, 
A  natural  beauty  springs  from  perfect  art. 

And  something  more  than  pleasure  fills  the  breast 

To  see  how  well-directed  toil  is  blest 

25. 
Two  nights  have  pass*d ;  the  morning  opens  well. 

Fair  are  the  aspects  of  the  favouring  sky ; 
Soon  yon  sweet  chimes  the  appointed  hour  will  tell, 

For  here  to  music  Time  moves  merrily : 
Aboard  I  aboard  1  no  more  must  we  delay, . . 
Farewell,  good  people  of  the  Fleur  de  Bled  I 

26. 
Beside  the  busy  wharf  the  Trekschuit  rides. 

With  painted  plumes  and  tent-like  awning  gay ; 
Carts,  barrows,  coaches,  hurry  from  all  sides, 

And  passengers  and  porters  throng  the  way, 
Contending  all  at  once  in  clamorous  speech, 
French,  Flemish,  English,  each  confusing  each. 

27. 

All  disregardant  of  the  Babel  sound, 
A  swan  kept  oaring  near  with  upraised  eye, . . 

A  beauteous  pensioner,  who  daily  found 
The  bounty  of  such  casual  company  ; 

Nor  left  us  till  the  bell  said  all  was  done. 

And  slowly  we  our  watery  way  begun. 


Desltter  is  this  person's  name.  During  the  revolutionary 
freniy,  when  the  mob  seemed  to  take  most  pleasure  in  de- 
stroying whatever  was  most  Yenerable,  he  took  these  splendid 
tombs  to  pieees  and  buried  them  during  the  night,  for  which 
he  was  proscribed,  and  a  reward  of  900O  francs  set  upon  his 
head.  Buonaparte,  after  his  marriage  into  the  Austrian 
family,  rewarded  him  with  1000  firancs,  and  gave  10,000  for 
ornamenting  the  chapel  in  which  the  tombs  were  replaced. 
This  has  been  done  with  little  taste. 
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28. 
Europe  can  boast  no  richer,  goodlier  scene. 

Than  that  through  whicli  our  pleasant  passage  lay. 
By  fertile  fields  and  fruitful  gardens  green, 

The  journey  of  a  short  autumnal  day ; 
Sleek  well-fed  steeds  our  steady  vessel  drew. 
The  heavens  were  fiUr,  and  Mirth  was  of  our  crew. 

29. 

Along  the  smooth  canal*s  unbending  line. 
Beguiling  time  with  light  discourse,  we  went. 

Nor  wanting  savoury  food  nor  generous  wine. 
Ashore  too  there  was  feast  and  merriment ; 

The  jovial  peasants  at  some  village  fair 

Were  dancing,  drinking,  smoking,  gambling  there. 

SO. 

Of  these,  or  of  the  ancient  towers  of  Ghent 
Senown'd,  I  must  not  tarry  now  to  tell ; 

Of  picture,  or  of  church,  or  monument ; 
Nor  how  we  mounted  to  that  ponderous  bell. 

The  Belfiroys  boast,  which  bears  old  Roland's  name, 

Nor  yields  to  Oxford  Tom,  or  Tom  of  Lincoln's  fimie. 

31. 
Nor  of  that  sisterhood  whom  to  their  rule 

Of  holy  life  no  hasty  vows  restrain,  i 
Who,  meek  disciples  of  the  Christian  school. 

Watch  by  the  bed  of  sickness  and  of  pain : 
Oh  what  a  strength  divine  doth  Faith  impart 
To  inborn  goodness  in  the  female  heart  I 

32. 
A  gentle  party  fW>m  the  shores  of  Kent 

Thus  fiir  had  been  our  comrades  as  befell ; 
Fortune  had  link'd  us  first,  and  now  Consent, . . 

For  why  should  Choice  divide  whom  Chance  so  well 
Had  join'd,  and  they  to  view  the  famous  ground. 
Like  us,  were  to  the  Field  of  Battle  bound. 

33. 
Farther  as  yet  they  look'd  not  than  that  quest, . . 

The  land  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose. 
So  we  consorted  here  as  seemed  best ; 

Who  would  such  pleasant  fellowship  refuse 
Of  ladies  fkbr  and  gentle  comrades  free  ?  . . 
Certes  we  were  a  joyous  company. 

34. 

Tet  lack*d  we  not  discourse  for  graver  times. 
Such  as  might  suit  sage  auditors,  I  ween ; 

For  some  among  us,  in  &r  distant  climes 
The  cities  and  the  ways  of  men  had  seen ; 

No  unobservant  travellers  they,  but  well 

Of  what  they  there  had  learnt  they  knew  to  tell. 


^  The  Begulnes.  Helyot  ii  mittaken  when  he  taji  (t.  Till, 
p.  6.)  that  the  Begolnage  at  Mechlin  ii  the  finest  in  all 
Flanders  \  It  is  not  comparable  to  that  at  Ghent,  which  for 
extent  and  beauty  may  be  called  the  Capital  or  the  com- 
munity. 

>  In  1663,  "  the  English  garrisoo  of  Alost  being  mutinied 
for  their  pay,  the  Ganthols  did  not  only  refiise  to  give  it  them, 
but  did  threaten  to  force  them  out,  or  else  to  famish  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  Prince  of  Parma  did  not  let  slip  this  op- 
portunity to  make  his  profit  thereby,  but  did  solicit  them  by 


35. 
The  one  of  froien  Moscovy  could  apeak, 

And  well  his  willing  listeners  entertais 
With  tales  of  that  inclement  regioa  Weak, 

The  pageantry  and  pomp  of  Cathcnne'^  rr^ 
And  that  proud  dty,  which  writh  wise  intmt 
The  mighty  founder  raised,  his  own  great  mts-^  = 

36. 
And  one  had  dwelt  with  Malatwrs  and  Ho^k 

Where  fertile  earth  and  gcojal  heavro  dtp^Qar 
Proftise  their  bounty  upon  Indian  ahores ; 

Whatever  delights  the  eye,  or  charms  the  «>' 
The  valleys  with  perpetual  fruitage  blest, 
The  mountains  with  unfisding  foliagie  drest 

37. 
He  those  barbaric  palaces  had  seen. 

The  work  of  Eastern  potentates  of  old ; 
And  in  the  Temples  of  the  Bock  had  bero, 

Awe-struck  their  dread  recesses  to  behcid ; 
A  gifted  hand  was  his,  which  hy  its  skili         7 
Could  to  the  eye  pourtray  such  wiMidiwtt  sm-  i 

38. 

A  third,  who  from  the  Land  of  Lakes  with  m 

Went  out  upon  this  pleasant  pilgrlmase. 
Had  scQoumM  long  beyond  the  AUantk  ses; 

Adventurous  was  his  spirit  as  his  age. 
For  he  in  fiur  Brazil,  through  wood  aoad 
Had  traveird  many  a  day,  aud  there  hi» 
placed. 

39. 
Wild  region, . .  happy  if  at  night  he  fbund 

The  shelter  of  some  rude  Tapnya's  s^ed : 
Else  would  he  take  his  lodgement  on  the  eh^s:- 

Or  fh>m  the  tree  suspend  his  hardy  bed ; 
And  sometimes  starting  at  ^e  jaguar's  crin. 
See  through  the  murky  night  the  prowler^  ie:  '■-■^ 

40. 
And  sometimes  over  thirsty  deserts  drew. 

And  sometimes  over  flooded  fdaina  he  «^ . 
A  joy  it  was  his  flre-side  tales  to  hear. 

And  he  a  comrade  to  my  heart's  coateiit : 
For  he  of  what  I  most  desired  could  teU, 
And  loved  the  Portugals  because  he  knew  tbs  * 

41. 
Here  to  the  easy  barge  we  bade  adieu ; 

Land-travellers  now  along  the  wcn-pacved  vr. 
Where  road-side  trees  still  lengthening  on  tbe '  * 

Before  us  and  behind  unvaryii^  lay : 
Through  lands  weIl-labour*d  to  Alost  we  cs»- 
Where  whilome  treachery  stained  the  EngS^  •-' 


fair  words  and  promises  to  pi^  them  ;  and  15mk  '  - ' 
companies,  not  accustomed  to  endure  hunger  and  w>  *  ' 
to  give  ear  unto  him,  for  that  their  Colooel  Sir  J^  ^  ' 
and  the  States  were  somewhat  alow  to  ptp<hi«  for  &'-  I 
for  the  which  they  intended  to  give  onAer,  b«t  h  «s  '  ' 
For  after  that  the  English  bad  chased  xway  IW  tc<  ' 
garrison  which  were  of  the  cooncrj,  dkea  dM  Cmfsc  ' 
Vincent,  Tailor,  and  others,  agree  to  dieSenr  <?  r*  '  ^ 
unto  the  Spaniard,  giving  them  for  tkmir  |^.  widct  '  ' 
celred,  thirty  thousand  platolets.    And  so  the 


__^,. 
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42. 
Then  uw  we  AflUgtaem,  by  ruin  rent,  > 

WhoM  venerable  fragments  strew  the  land ; 
Grown  wise  too  late,  the  multitude  lament 

The  ravage  of  their  own  unhappy  hand ; 
Its  records  in  their  frenay  torn  and  tost. 
Its  precious  stores  of  learning  wreck'd  and  lost 

43. 
Whatever  else  we  saw  was  cheerftil  all, 

The  signs  of  steady  labour  well  repaid ; 
The  grapes  were  ripe  on  every  cottage  wall. 

And  merry  peasants  seated  in  the  shade 
Of  gamer,  or  within  the  open  door. 
From  gathered  hop-vines  pluck'd  the  plenteous  store. 

I 

44. 
Through  Assche  for  water  and  for  cakes  renown'd  > 

We  passM,  pursuing  still  our  way,  though  late; 
And  when  the  shades  of  night  were  closing  round, 

Brussels  received  us  through  her  friendly  gate, . . 
Proud  city,  fitted  many  a  change  to  see. 
And  now  the  seat  of  new-made  monarchy. 


IL 
BRUSSELS. 


1. 
Wheks  might  a  gayer  spectacle  be  found 

Than  Brussels  offer*d  on  that  festive  night, 
Her  squares  and  palaces  irradiate  round 

To  welcome  the  imperial  Moscovite, 
Who  now,  the  wrongs  of  Europe  twice  redressM, 
Came  there  a  welcome  and  a  glorious  guest  ? 

2. 

ner  mile-long  avenue  with  lamps  was  hung, 
Innumerous,  which  dlflFUsed  a  light  like  day ; 

Where  through  the  line  of  splendour,  old  and  young 
Paraded  all  in  festival  array ; 

While  fiery  barges,  plying  to  and  fro. 

Illumined  as  they  moved  the  liquid  glass  below. 

S. 
By  day  with  hurrying  crowds  the  streets  were  throng*d. 

To  gain  of  this  great  Csar  a  passing  sight ; 
And  music,  dance,  and  banquetings  prolong'd 

The  various  work  of  pleasure  through  the  night 

di^lirered  uoto  the  Spaalard  fn  the  beginning  of  December, 
and  Ailed  with  Walloot.  Moit  of  thme  English  went  to 
•erre  the  Prince  of  Parma  in  hit  camp  before  Eckloo,  but 
finding  tiiat  be  trotted  them  not,  they  ran  in  a  manner  all 
awar."  — Gr/ifW«ft»ii«,  833. 

It  it  one  proof  of  the  improved  ttara  of  general  feeling  in 
the  more  civilised  itatet  of  Europe,  tlut  intlancet  of  thlt  kind 
of  treachery  have  long  since  ceaied  even  to  be  satpected. 
I>uring  the  long  wart  in  the  Netherlands,  nothing  wat  more 
coomoo  than  for  ofllcen  to  change  their  party, .  .  considering 
war  aa  a  mere  profession,  in  which  their  services,  like  those 
of  a  lawyer,  were  for  the  best  Mdder. 

1  This  magnifl(»nt  Abbey  watdestroyed  during  the  Revo- 
lutioo. ..  an  act  of  popular  madness  which  the  people  tn  its 
vicinity  now  spoke  of  with  unavailing  regret.    The  library 


You  might  have  deem*d,  to  see  that  joyous  town. 
That  wretchedness  and  pain  were  there  unknown. 

4. 

Yet  three  short  months  had  scarcely  pass*d  away, 
Since,  shaken  with  the  approaching  battle's  breath. 

Her  inmost  chambers  trembled  with  dismay; 
And  now  within  her  walls,  insatiate  Death, 

Devourer  whom  no  harvest  e*er  can  fill, 

The  gleanings  of  that  field  was  gathering  still. 

5. 

Within  those  walls  there  linger'd  at  that  hour 
Many  a  brave  soldier  on  the  bed  of  pain, 

Whom  aid  of  human  heart  should  ne'er  restore 
To  see  his  country  and  his  friends  again ; 

And  many  a  victim  of  that  fell  debate 

Whose  life  yet  waver'd  in  the  scales  of  fate. 

6. 
Some  I  beheld,  for  whom  the  doubtful  scale 

Had  to  the  side  of  life  inclined  at  length ; 
Emaciate  was  their  form,  their  features  pale, 

The  limbs  so  vigorous  late,  bereft  of  strength ; 
And  for  their  gay  habiliments  of  yore. 
The  habit  of  the  House  of  Pahi  they  wore. 

7. 
Some  in  the  courts  of  that  great  hospital. 

That  they  might  taste  the  sun  and  open  air, 
Crawl'd  out ;  or  sate  beneath  the  southern  wall ; 

Or  leaning  in  the  gate,  stood  gaaing  there 
In  listless  guise  upon  the  passers  by, 
Whillng  away  the  hours  of  slow  recovery. 

8. 
Others  in  waggons  borne  abroad  I  saw. 

Albeit  recovering,  still  a  mournful  sight : 
Languid  and  helpless  some  were  stretch'd  on  straw. 

Some  more  advanced  sustained  themselves  upright. 
And  with  bold  eye  and  careless  front,  methought, 
Seem'd  to  set  wounds  and  death  again  at  nought 

9. 
Well  had  it  fared  with  these ;  nor  went  it  ill 

With  those  whom  war  had  of  a  limb  bereft. 
Leaving  the  life  untouch'd,  that  they  had  still 

Enough  for  health  as  for  existence  left ; 
But  some  there  were  who  lived  to  draw  the  breath 
Of  pain  through  hopeless  years  of  Ihngering  death. 


was  at  one  time  the  richest  in  Brabant:  " Celeberrima,** 
Luigi  Guicciardinl  calls  it,  *^  adeo  quidem,  ut  quod  ad  librot 
antiquos  habeatur  pro  locnpletltsima  simul  et  laudatiulma 
universa  istlus  tractus."  The  destruction  of  books  during 
the  Revolution  wat  deplorably  great.  A  bookielier  at  Bras- 
sell  told  me  he  had  himself  at  one  time  sent  off  five  and 
twenty  waggon-loads  for  waste  paper,  and  sold  more  than 
100,0001b.  weight  for  the  same  purpose  t  In  this  manner 
were  the  convent-libraries  destroyed. 

*  The  Flemish  name  of  these  aaid  cakea  hat  a  marvellously 
uncouth  appearance,  .  .  nij^ker-koekJtken$t  .  .  neverthelett 
they  are  good  cakes,  and  are  sold  by  Jndocot  de  Bitschop,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Moor,  next  door  to  the  AmberKt  la  TiU- 
de-Bentf.  This  information  it  for  those  whom  it  may 
concern. 
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10. 
Here  might  the  hideous  ikce  of  war  be  seen, 

Stript  of  all  pomp,  adornment,  and  disguise ; 
It  was  a  dismal  spectacle  I  ween. 

Such  as  might  well  to  the  beholders*  eyes 
Bring  sudden  tears,  and  make  the  pious  mind 
Grieve  for  the  crimes  and  foUies  of  mankind. 

11. 
What  had  it  been  then  in  the  recent  days 

Of  that  great  triumph,  when  the  open  wound 
Was  festering,  and  along  the  crowded  ways. 

Hour  after  hour  was  heard  the  incessant  sound 
Of  wheels,  which  o*er  the  rough  and  stony  road 
Convey'd  their  living  agonising  load ! 

12 
Hearts  little  to  the  melting  mood  hiclined 

Grew  sick  to  see  their  sufferings ;  and  the  thought 
Still  comes  with  horror  to  the  shuddering  mind 

Of  those  sad  days  when  Belgian  ears  were  taught 
The  British  8oldier*s  cry,  half  groan,  half  prayer, 
Breathed  when  his  pain  is  more  than  he  can  bear.^ 

13. 
Brave  spirits,  nobly  had  their  part  been  done  I 
Brussels  could  show,  where  Senne*s  slow  waters 
glide, 
The  cannon  which  their  matchless  valour  won. 

Proud  trophies  of  the  field,  ranged  side  by  side, 
Where  as  they  stood  In  inoffensive  row, 
The  solitary  guard  paced  to  and  fro. 

14. 
Unconscious  instruments  of  human  woe. 

Some  for  their  mark  the  royal  lilies  bore, 
Fix'd  there  when  Britain  was  the  Bourbon*s  foe ; 

And  some  emb08s*d  in  brazen  letters  wore 
The  sign  of  that  abhorr'd  misrule,  which  broke 
The  guilty  nation  for  a  Tyrant's  yoke. 

15. 
Others  were  stampt  with  that  Usurper's  name, . . 

Recorders  thus  of  many  a  change  were  they. 
Their  deadly  work  through  every  change  the  same ; 

Nor  ever  had  they  seen  a  bloodier  day, 
Than  when  as  their  late  thunders  roU'd  around, 
Brabant  in  all  her  cities  felt  the  sound.  * 

16. 
Then  ceased  their  occupation.     From  the  field 

Of  battle  here  in  triumph  were  they  brought ; 
Ribands  and  flowers  and  laurels  half  conceal'd 

Their  braien  mouths,  so  late  with  ruin  firaught ; 

1  One  of  our  coachmeD,  who  had  been  emplojed  (like  all 
hii  finaternitj)  In  remoTing  the  wounded,  asked  us  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  BnglUh  word  O  Lord  I  for  thus,  he  said, 
the  wounded  were  contlnuallj  crying  out. 

«  The  battle  of  the  18th  was  heard  throughout  the  whole  of 
Brabant,  and  In  loroe  directions  far  bejrond  it.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  Herre ;  and  I  ha?e  been  sttured,  incredible 
as  It  may  leem,  that  it  was  perceWed  at  Amiens.  The  firing 
on  the  16th  was  heard  at  Antwerp,  . .  not  that  of  the  18th, 
though  the  scene  of  action  was  nearer. 

'  The  following  dedicatory  inscription  is  placed  over  the 
portico  of  Waterloo  Church. 


Women  beheld  them  pass  with  joyful  eyvs. 
And  children  dapt  their  hands  and  rent  tbe  air  vicfc 
cries. 

17. 

Now  idly  on  the  banks  of  Senne  they  Uj, 
Like  toys  with  which  a  child  is  pleaaed  do  more: 

Only  the  British  traveller  bends  his  wmy 
To  see  them  on  that  unfrequented  shovv. 

And  as  a  mournful  feeling  blends  with  pride, 

Bememben  those  who  fought,  and  those  who  died. 


IIL 


THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 

1. 

Southward  from  Brussels  lies  the  field  of  blood. 

Some  three  hours*  journey  for  a  well-girt  nun ; 
A  horseman  who  in  haste  pursued  his  road 

Would  reach  it  as  the  second  hour  began. 
The  way  is  through  a  forest  deep  and  wide. 
Extending  many  a  mile  on  either  side. 

2. 

No  cheerful  woodland  this  of  antic  tivca. 
With  thickets  varied  and  with  sunny  glade  i 

Look  where  he  will,  the  weary  traveller  sees 
One  gloomy,  thick,  impenetrable  shade 

Of  tall  straight  trunks,  which  move  before  hb  sifte. 

With  interchange  of  Unes  of  long  green  Ught 

3. 

Here,  where  the  woods  receding  tnm  the  road 
Have  left  on  either  hand  an  open  space 

For  fields  and  gardens  and  for  man's  abode. 
Stands  Waterloo ;  a  little  lowly  place. 

Obscure  till  now,  when  it  hath  risen  to  teae. 

And  given  the  victory  its  English  name. 


4. 

What  time  the  second  Carios  ruled  in  Spafaw 
Last  of  the  Austrian  line  by  Fate  demed. 

Here  Castanaca  reared  a  votive  fime,  * 

Praying  the  Patron  Saints  to  bless  with  seed 

His  childless  sovereign ;  Heaven  denied  ao  brir. 

And  Europe  moum'd  in  blood  the  fhtttnte  inyo'- 


D.  O  M. 

Et  D.  D.  JoMpho  et  Anns 
Hoc  Sacdlum 
Pro  DetideraU  Domlnils  CalholtcH 
Caroll.  Sl  Hlspi  lod.  Regis  Belg.  Princlpis 
Ant.  Agurto  Bfarchio  de  Cartansfs  Bclg. 

The  a  In  Guhermmtor  hss  been  left  out,  cilh«  by 
take  of  the  workmen*  or  for  want  of  rooas. 

Carlos  II.  of  Spain,  one  of  the  most  wrctdMd  of 
ried  for  his  first  wife  Marie  Louise,  I^ewls  \hm  F 
niece.    A  curious  instance  of  the  public  SDskty 


rr« 
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5. 
That  temple  to  our  hearts  was  hallow'd  now: 

For  many  a  wounded  Briton  there  was  laid. 
With  such  poor  help  as  time  might  then  allow 

From  the  fresh  carnage  of  the  field  convey*d ; 
And  they  whom  human  succours  could  not  save. 
Here  in  Its  precincts  found  a  hasty  grave. 

6. 
And  here  on  marble  tablets  set  on  high, 

In  English  lines  by  foreign  workmen  traced, 
Are  names  familiar  to  an  English  eye ; 

Their  brethren  here  the  fit  memorials  placed. 
Whose  unadorned  inscriptions  briefly  tell 
Their  gallant  comrades*  rank,  and  where  they  fell. 


iboald  produce  an  heir  to  the  throne  if  presenred  by  Flores, 
ia  his  *'  Mcmorla*  de  las  Rejnas  Cathollau."  When  the  had 
tteen  married  two  jeart  without  iMue,  thii  strange  epigram, 
If  so  it  maj  be  called,  was  circulated :  — 

**  Parid  belU  Flor  de  Lis 
En  aflUccion  tan  estrafia : 
SI  parts,  parts  i  Espafla, 
81  no  parts,  i  Paris.*' 

Floret  descrihes  the  dress  of  the  bride  at  her  espousals :  it 
was  a  robe  of  murray  velvet  embroidered  with  fleurs  de  lys  of 
cold  trimmed  with  ermine  and  Jewels,  and  with  a  train  of 
•eren  ells  long ;  the  princesses  of  the  blood  had  all  long 
trains,  but  not  so  long,  the  length  being  according  to  their 
pro&iroity  to  the  throne.  The  description  of  a  Queen's  dress 
accorded  well  with  the  antiquarian  pursuits  of  Florex  ;  but  it 
Is  amusing  to  obserre  some  of  the  expressions  of  this  labo- 
rious writer,  a  monk  of  the  most  rigid  hablu,  whose  life  was 
spent  in  serere  study,  and  in  practices  of  mortification.  In 
her  bead.4lress,  he  says,  she  wore  porcelain  pins  which  sup> 
ported  large  diamonds, . .  **  y  conrertian  en  cielo  aquel  poco  de 
tierra;"  and  at  the  ball  after  the  espousals,"el  Christlanisslmo 
dans6  con  la  Catholica.'*  These  appellations  sound  almost  as 
oddly  as  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett's  description  of  St.  Paul 
in  a  minuet,  and  Timothy  at  a  card-table. 

This  poor  Queen  lived  eight  years  with  a  husband  whose 
mind  and  body  were  equally  debilitated.  Never  were  the 
roi»eries  of  a  mere  state-marriage  more  lamentably  exempli- 
fied. In  her  last  illness,  when  she  was  advised  to  implore  the 
prayers  of  a  personage  who  was  living  In  the  odour  of  sanctity 
for  her  recovery,  she  replied.  Certainly  I  will  not ; . .  It 
would  be  folly  to  ask  for  a  life  which  is  worth  so  little.  And 
when  toward  the  last  her  Confessor  enquired  if  any  thing 
troubled  her,  her  answer  was,  that  she  was  In  perfect  peace, 
and  f«]oloed  that  she  was  dying, . .  **  en  pax  me  hallo  Padre, 
y  muy  gostosa  de  morir  "  She  died  on  the  12th  of  February ; 
and  such  was  the  solicitude  for  an  heir  to  the  monarchy,  that 
on  the  19th  of  May  a  second  marriage  was  concluded  for  the 
King. 

1  Tbe  inscriptions  in  the  church  are  as  follows :  — 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory 

of 

Lt.  Col.  Edward  SUbles 

Sir  Francis  D'Oyley,  K.C.B. 

Charles  Thomas 

WiUiam  Miller 

William  Henry  Mllner 

Capt.  Robert  Adair 

Edward  Orose 

Newton  Chamtiers 

Thomas  Brown 


7. 

The  stateliest  monument  of  public  pride 
£nrlch*d  with  all  magnificence  of  art. 

To  honour  Chieftains  who  in  victory  died. 
Would  wake  no  stronger  feeling  in  the  heart 

Than  these  plain  tablets,  by  the  soldier's  hand 

Baised  to  his  comrades  in  a  foreign  land.  ^ 

8. 
Not  fkr  removed  you  find  the  burial-ground. 

Yet  so  that  skirts  of  woodland  intervene ; 
A  small  enclosure,  rudely  fenced  around  ; 

Three  grave-stones  only  for  the  dead  are  seen 
One  bears  the  name  of  some  rich  villager. 
The  ^rst  for  whom  a  stone  was  planted  there. 


Ensign  Edward  Pardoe 

James  Lord  Hay 

the  Hon.  S.  S.  P.  Barrington 

of 

His  Britannic  Malesty's 

First  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards. 

who  fell  gloriously  in  the  battle 

of  Quatre  Bras  and  Wateloo  *,  on 

the  16th  and  18th  of  June. 

1815. 

The  Officers  of  the 

Regiment  have  erected  this 

Monument  In  commemoration 

of  the  (all  of  their 

Gallant  Companions. 


To 

the  Memory 

of 

Major  Edwin  Griffith, 

Lt  Isaac  Sherwood,  and 

Lt.  Henry  Buckley. 

Officers  in  the  XV  King's  Regiment  of  Hussars 

(British) 

who  fell  in  the  battle  of 

Waterloo. 

June  18.  1816. 

This  stone  was  erected  by  the  Officers 

of  that  Regiment, 

as  a  testimony  of  their  respect. 


Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrlA  morl. 


The  two  Ibllowlng  are  the  epitaphs  in  the  chorcb-yard : 

D.  O.  M. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fits  Gerald, 
of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Life  Guards  of  his  Britannic 
Maiesty,  who  fell  gloriously  at  the  battle  of  La  Belle  Alll- 
ance,  near  this  town,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  in  the  41»t 
year  of  his  life,  deeply  and  deservedly  regretted  by  his  (amlly 
and  friends.  To  a  manly  loftiness  of  soul  he  united  all  the 
virtues  that  could  render  him  an  ornament  to  his  profession, 
and  to  private  and  social  life. 

"  Aux  manes  du  plus  vertuenx  dec  hommes,  g^oiralement 
estlm6  et  regrett^  de  sa  famille  et  de  ses  amis,  le  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fits  Gerald,  de  la  Gard  du  Corps  de  sa  Ma|est£  Brl- 
tannique,  tu£  glorieusement  k  la  bataille  de  ia  Belle  Alliance, 
le  18  June,  1816. 

R.LP. 
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9. 

Beneath  the  second  is  a  German  laid. 

Whom  Bremen,  shaking  off  the  Frenchman's  yoke. 
Sent  with  her  sons  the  general  cause  to  aid ; 

He  in  the  fight  received  his  mortal  stroke, 
Tet  for  his  country's  aggravated  woes 
Lived  to  see  vengeance  on  her  hated  foes. 


10. 

A  son  of  Erin  sleeps  below  the  third ; 

By  friendly  hands  his  body  where  it  lay 
Upon  the  field  of  blood  had  been  interr'd. 

And  thence  by  those  who  moum'd  him  borne  ^way 
In  pious  reverence  for  departed  worth. 
Laid  here  with  holy  rites  in  consecrated  earth. 


11. 

Bepose  In  peace,  brave  soldiers,  who  have  found 
In  Waterloo  and  Soigny's  shade  your  rest ! 

Ere  this  hath  British  valour  made  that  ground 
Sacred  to  you,  and  for  your  foes  unblest, 

MThen  Marlborough  here,  victorious  in  his  might 

Surprlied  the  French,  and  smote  them  in  their  flight.^ 


12. 

Those  wars  are  as  a  tale  of  times  gone  by, 
For  so  doth  perishable  fiime  decay, . . 

Here  on  the  ground  wherein  the  slaughter*d  lie. 
The  memory  of  that  fight  is  passM  away; . . 

And  even  our  glorious  Blenheim  to  the  field 

Of  Waterloo  and  Wellington  must  yield. 


D.  O.  M. 
Icl  repoM  le  Colonel 
De  Langrehr,  Commandaot 
le  premier  BaUiUon  de 
Bremen,  Blesii  &  Mort  &. 
la  BaUlle  de  Waterloo, 
le  18  June,  1815,  et  enterr6 
le  lendemaln,  agS, 
de  40  ans. 
R.  LP. 


Lord  Uxbridge'i  leg  it  buried  in  a  garden  opposite  to  the 
Inn,  or  rather  public-house,  at  Waterloo.  The  owner  of  the 
house  in  which  the  amputation  was  performed  considers  It  as 
a  relic  which  has  fallen  to  his  share.  He  had  deposited  it  at 
first  behind  the  house,  but  as  he  intended  to  plant  a  tree  upon 
the  spot,  he  considered,  that  as  the  ground  there  was  not  his 
own  property,  the  boys  might  injure  or  destroy  the  tree,  and 
therefore  he  removed  the  leg  into  his  own  garden,  where 
it  lies  in  a  proper  sort  of  coflBn,  under  a  mound  of  earth  about 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  A  tuft  of  Michaelmas  daisies 
was  in  blossom  upon  this  mound  when  we  were  at  Waterloo ; 
but  this  was  a  temporary  ornament :  in  November  the  owner 
meant  to  plant  a  weeping  willow  there.  He  was  obliging 
enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of  an  epitaph  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, and  which,  he  said,  was  then  in  the  stone-cutter's 
bands.    It  is  as  follows : 

**  CI  est  enterr^e  la  Jambe  de  IMUustre,  brave.  eC  vaillant 
Comte  Uabridge,  Lieutenant-0£n6ral,  Commandant  en  Chef 
la  Cavalerie  Angloise,  Beige,  at   HoUandoIse;   bless6  le 


13. 

Soon  shall  we  reach  that  scene  of  mighty  decda. 
In  one  unbending  line  a  short  league 

Aright  the  forest  from  the  road  recedes. 
With  wide  sweep  trending  south  and 
thence; 

Aleft  along  the  line  it  keeps  its  place. 

Some  half  hour's  distance  at  a  tnvelJcr's 


14. 

The  country  here  expands,  a  wide-spnsMl 
No  Flemish  gardens  fringed  with  willows 

Nor  rich  Brabantine  pastures  ever  green. 
With  trenches  lined  and  rows  of  ascpin 

In  tillage  here  the  unwooded  open  land 

Betums  its  increase  to  the  fanner's  band. 


15. 

Behold  the  scene  where  Slaughter  had  foil  my ! 

A  mile  before  us  lieih  Mount  St.  John, 
The  hamlet  which  the  Highlanders  that  day 

Preserved  fh>m  spoil  3;  yet  as  much  fkrthrr  on 
The  single  &rm  is  placed,  now  known  to  bine. 
Which  from  the  sacred  hedge  derives  its 

16. 

Straight  onward  yet  for  one  like  distance 
And  there  the  house  of  Belle  Alllanoe 

So  named,  I  guess,  by  some  in  days  of  yat^^ 
In  fHendship  or  in  wedlock  Joiulog  hands : 

Little  did  they  who  call'd  it  thus  foresee 

The  place  that  name  should  hold  in  history ! 


18  Juin,  18I^  i  U  memorable  bataHle  de 
par  son  h^rolsme  a  ooncoaru  au  trionpb* 
Genre  humain,  glorleusement  d£cld£e  par  V< 
duditjour." 


w 


Uw 


1  A  detachment  of  the  French  was  entrmcbed  at 
Chapel,  August  170S,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlbaewu^  l^ 
vanced  to  attack  the  French  army  at  Over  1  acbe. 
detachment  was  destroyed  with  great  slaoglitfer.  < 
Oaxetuer.)  The  Sieur  La  Lande  saya,  **  On  doaDC  la 
k  un  parti  Fran^  qui  ^olt  1  Watertoo.** 
was  prevented  by  the  Deputies  of  the  States 
his  advantage,  and  attacking  the  coeny,  at  a  ttee  whrc  W 
made  sure  of  victory.— ifial.  de  CEwtpenntr  C^miet  TK 
t.  it.  p.  90. 

*  The  peasant  who  led  as  over  the  fteld  1 1  ihh  A  rt  t»  ■ 
hamlet.  Mont  St.  Jean  was  every  thing  to  hte,  aad  hi*  •■  ^ 
quent  exclamations  of  admiraiioQ  for  the  cour^*  af  tk> 
Highlanders  In  particular,  and  Indeed  of  Uie  wkofe  vw 
always  ended  with  a  reference  to  his  own  dweHiwt  pier*  " 
they  had  not  fought  so  well.  Ok  wtom  Diem,  M<i^  St.  J-u 
would  have  been  burat.'* 

This  was  an  intelligent  man,  of  very  hapffvaafw 
and  manners.  Like  all  the  peasantry  wftk 
versed,  he  spoke  with  the  bitterest  hatred  of 
the  cause  ot  all  the  slaughter  and  misery  h»  haA 
and  repeatedly  expressed  his  astonishment  that  he  hM  iM 
been  put  to  death.  ^  My  house,"  said  he«  **  vm  taO  <#  !«» 
wounded : . .  it  was  nothing  but  sawing  off  lega,  aad  «a«M| 
off  arms.  Oh  my  God,  and  all  for  ooe  maa  t 
not  put  him  to  death  ?  I  myadf  woold  have  pot 
with  my  own  hand.** 
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17. 
Beyond  these  points  the  fight  extended  not . . 

Small  theatre  for  such  a  tragedy  1 1 
Its  breadth  scarce  more,  fh>m  eastern  Papelot 

To  where  the  groves  of  Hougoumont  on  high 
Rear  in  the  west  their  venerable  head. 
And  cover  with  their  shade  the  countless  dead. 

18. 
But  wonldst  thou  tread  this  celebrated  ground. 

And  trace  with  understanding  eyes  a  scene 
Above  all  other  fields  of  war  renown*d. 

From  western  Hougoumont  thy  way  begin ; 
There  was  our  strength  on  that  side,  and  there  first. 
In  all  its  force,  the  storm  of  battle  burst 

19. 
Strike  eastward  then  across  toward  La  Haye, 

The  single  fkrm :  with  dead  the  fields  between 
Are  lined,  and  thou  wilt  see  upon  the  way 

Long  wave-like  dips  and  swells  which  intervene. 
Such  as  would  breathe  the  war-horse,  and  impede. 
When  that  deep  soil  was  wet,  his  martial  speed. 

20. 
This  is  the  ground  whereon  the  young  Nassau, 

Emuling  that  day  his  ancestor's  renown. 
Received  hfo  hurt ;  admiring  Belgium  saw 

The  youth  proved  worthy  of  his  destined  crown :  > 
All  tongues  his  prowess  on  that  day  proclaim. 
And  children  lisp  his  praise  and  bless  their  Prince's 
name. 

21 

When  thou  hast  leach'd  La  Haye,  survey  it  well, 
Here  was  the  heat  and  centre  of  the  strife ; 

This  pohit  must  Britain  hold  whate*er  befell. 
And  here  both  armies  were  proftise  of  life : 

Once  it  was  lost, . .  and  then  a  standcr  by 

Belike  had  trembled  for  the  victory. 

22. 
Not  so  the  leader,  on  whose  equal  mind 

Such  interests  hung  in  that  momentous  day ; 
So  well  had  he  his  motley  troops  assign'd. 

That  where  the  vital  points  of  action  lay. 
There  had  he  placed  those  soldiers  whom  he  knew 
Mo  fears  could  quail,  no  dangers  could  subdue. 

23. 
Small  was  his  British  force,  nor  had  he  here 

The  Portugals,  in  heart  so  near  allied. 
The  worthy  comrades  of  his  late  career. 

Who  fought  so  oft  and  conquered  at  his  side. 
When  with  the  Red  Cross  join'd  in  brave  advance. 
The  glorious  Qulnas  mock*d  the  air  of  France. 


*  So  important  a  battle  perhaps  was  nerer  before  fought 
vtthlo  lo  nnall  an  extent  of  ground.  I  computed  the  dit- 
tanee  between  Hougoumont  and  Papelot  at  three  miles ;  In  a 
itraigfat  line  It  might  probably  not  exceed  two  and  a  half. 

Our  guide  wu  very  much  ditpleaied  at  the  name  which 
the  battle  had  obtained  in  England.  "  Why  call  It  the  battle 
of  Waterloo?'*  be  said, . . "  call  It  Moot  St.  Jean,  call  it  La 
B«Ue  Alliance,  call  It  Hougoumont,  call  It  La  Haye  Salnte, 
call  it  Papelot, .  .any  thing  but  Waterloo." 


24. 

Now  of  the  troops  with  whom  he  took  the  field. 
Some  were  of  doubtfhl  faith,  and  others  raw ; 

He  station*d  these  where  they  might  stand  or  yield ; 
But  where  the  stress  of  battle  he  foresaw. 

There  were  his  links  (his  own  strong  words  I  speak) 

And  rivets  which  no  human  force  could  break. 

26. 
O  my  brave  countrymen,  ye  answer*d  well 

To  that  heroic  trust  1  Nor  less  did  ye. 
Whose  worth  your  grateftil  country  aye  shall  tell. 

True  children  of  our  sister  Germany, 
Who  while  she  groan'd  beneath  the  oppressor's  chain, 
Fought  for  her  freedom  in  the  fields  of  Spain. 

26. 
La  Haye,  bear  witness  1  sacred  is  it  hight. 

And  sacred  Is  it  truly  from  that  day ; 
For  never  braver  blood  was  spent  in  fight 

Tban  Britain  here  hath  mingled  with  the  day. 
Set  where  thou  wilt  thy  foot,  thou  scarce  can'st  tread 
Here  on  a  spot  unhallow'd  by  the  dead. 

27. 
Here  was  It  that  the  HlghUmders  withstood 

The  tide  of  hostile  power,  received  its  weight 
With  resolute  strength,  and  stemmed  and  tum'd  the 
flood; 
And  fitly  here,  as  in  that  Grecian  straight. 
The  Amend  stone  might  say,  Go,  traveller,  tell 
Scotland,  that  in  our  duty  here  we  fell. 

28. 
Still  eastward  from  this  point  thy  way  pursue. 

There  grows  a  single  hedge  along  the  lane, . . 
No  other  is  there  for  or  near  in  view : 

The  raging  enemy  essay*d  in  vain 
To  pass  that  line, .  .  a  braver  foe  withstood. 
And  this  whole  ground  was  moisten'd  with  their  blood. 

29. 
Leading  his  gallant  men  as  he  was  wont. 

The  hot  assailants*  onset  to  repel, 
Advancing  hat  in  hand,  here  in  the  front 

Of  battle  and  of  danger,  Picton  fell ; 
Lamented  Chief  I  than  whom  no  braver  name 
His  country's  annals  shall  consign  to  &me. 

SO. 
Scheldt  had  not  seen  us,  had  his  voice  been  heard. 

Return  with  shame  firom  her  disastrous  coast : 
But  Fortune  soon  to  fairer  fields  preferr'd 

His  worth  approved,  which  Cambria  long  may  boast : 
France  felt  him  then,  and  Portugal  and  Spain 
His  honour*d  memory  will  for  aye  retain. 


s  A  man  at  Les  Quatre  Bru,  who  spoke  with  the  usual  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  conduct  In  the  campaign, 
declared  that  he  fought  **  like  a  devil  on  horseback.*'  Look- 
ing at  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  Uie  Netherlands,  a  lady 
(rtiserred  that  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  Prince;  a 
young  Fleming  was  quite  angry  at  this, . .  he  could  not  bear 
that  his  hero  should  not  be  thought  beauUftil  as  well  as 
brave. 
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31. 
Hence  to  tlie  hJgfa-waU*d  house  of  Fftpelot, 

The  battle's  boundary  on  the  left,  incline ; 
Here  thou  seest  Frischennont  not  far  remote, 

From  whence,  like  ministers  of  wrath  divine, 
The  Prussians  issuing  on  the  yielding  foe, 
Consummated  their  great  and  total  overthrow. 


32. 
Deem  not  that  I  the  martial  skill  should  boast 

Where  horse  and  foot  were  station*d  here  to  tell, 
What  points  were  occupied  by  either  host. 

And  how  the  battle  raged,  and  what  \)efell. 
And  how  our  great  Commander's  eagle  eye 
Which  comprehended  all,  secured  the  victory. 

S3. 
This  were  the  historian's,  not  the  poet*s  part ; 

Such  task  would  ill  the  gentle  Muse  beseem, 
Who  to  the  thoughtftd  mind  and  pious  heart. 

Comes  with  her  ofifering  from  this  aweftil  theme ; 
Content  if  what  she  saw  and  gather'd  there 
She  may  in  unambitious  song  declare. 

34. 
Look  how  upon  the  Ocean's  treacherous  hce 

The  breeze  and  summer  sunshine  softly  play. 
And  the  green-heaving  billows  bear  no  trace 

Of  all  the  wrath  and  wreck  of  yesterday ; . . 
So  from  the  field  which  here  we  look'd  upon. 
The  vestiges  of  dreadAil  war  were  gone. 

35. 
Earth  had  received  into  her  silent  womb 

Her  slaughter'd  creatures:  hone  and  man  they  lay, 
And  friend  and  foe,  within  the  general  tomb. 

Equal  had  been  their  lot ;  one  fiital  day 
For  all, . .  one  labour, . .  and  one  place  of  rest 
They  found  within  their  common  parent's  breast 

36. 
The  passing  seasons  had  not  yet  eflhced 

The  stamp  of  numerous  hoo6  impress'd  by  force 
Of  cavalry,  whose  path  might  still  be  traced. 

Yet  Nature  vvery  where  resumed  her  course ; 
l/ow  pansies  to  the  sun  their  purple  gave. 
And  the  soft  poppy  blossom'd  on  the  grave. 

37. 
In  parts  the  carefrd  fkrmer  had  renew*d 

His  labours,  late  by  battle  frustrated ; 
And  where  the  unconscious  soil  had  been  imbued 

With  blood,  profusely  there  like  water  shed, 
There  had  his  plough-share  tum'd  the  guilty  ground. 
And  the  green  com  was  springing  all  around. 

38. 
The  graves  he  left  for  natural  thought  humane 

Untouch'd ;  and  here  and  there  where  in  the  strife 
Contending  feet  had  trampled  down  the  grain« 

Some  hardier  roots  were  found,  which  of  their  life 
Tenacious,  had  put  forth  a  second  head. 
And  sprung,  and  ear'd,  and  ripen'd  on  the  dead. 


39. 
Some  marks  of  wreck  were  scatter'd  all 

As  shoe,  and  belt,  and  broken  bandoleer, 
And  hats  which  bore  the  mark  of  mortal 

Gun-flints  and  balk  for  those  who  doselicr 
And  sometimes  did  the  breoe  upon  Its  bmtl 
Bear  from  ill-oovci^d  graves  a  taint  of  death. 


40. 
More  vestige  of  destructive  man 

Where  man  in  works  of  peace  had  labourM  moft ; 
At  Hougoumont  the  hottest  strife  bad  been. 

Where  trees  and  walls  the  moumftil  neord  bocv 
Of  war's  wild  rage,  trunks  pierced  with  many  a  wooad. 

And  rood  and  half-burnt  rafters  oo  the  gnmnd. 

« 

41. 
A  goodly  mansion  this,  with  gardens  frir. 

And  ancient  groves  and  fruitful  orchard  wide. 
Its  dove-cot  and  Its  decent  house  of  pnycr. 

Its  ample  stalls  and  gamen  well  snppUcd, 
And  spacious  bartons  dean,  wcU-wallM  aroond. 
Where  all  the  wealth  of  rural  life  wis  fbond. 

42. 

That  goodly  mansion  on  the  ground  was  lald« 
Save  here  and  there  a  blacken'd  broken  wall ; 

The  wounded  who  were  borne  beneath  Its  shade 
Had  there  been  crush'd  and  burled  by  the  Ml ; 

And  there  they  lie  where  they  received  their  doom, . . 

Oh  let  no  hand  disturb  that  honourable  tomb  * 

43. 
Contiguous  to  this  wreck  the  Uttk  ftae 

For  worship  hallow*d,  still  unh^jnrBd 
Save  that  Its  Crudflx  display*  too  plain 

The  marks  of  outrage  from  Irreverent 
Alas,  to  think  such  liTcUgiotts  deed 
Of  wrong  fhim  British  soldien  should 

44. 

The  dove-cot  too  remains ;  scared  at  the  flglit 
The  birds  sought  shelter  in  the  forest  shadr ; 

But  still  they  kept  their  native  haunts  In  d^ht. 
And  when  few  days  their  terror  bad  alla7*d. 

Forsook  again  the  solitary  wood. 

For  their  old  home  and  human  nefghbourhoo^ 

45. 

The  gardener's  dwelling  was  untouch'd ;  his  wife 
Fled  with  her  children  to  some  near  Rtivat, 

And  there  lay  trembling  for  her  husband's  life : 
He  stood  the  fcisue,  saw  the  foe's  ivtmt. 

And  lives  unhurt  where  thousands  fell  aronnd. 

To  tell  the  stoiy  of  that  femoos  grouML 

46. 
Wm  generous  dog  was  well  approved  that  hour. 

By  courage  as  by  love  to  man  allied : 
He  through  the  fiery  storm  and  iron  showrr 

Kept  the  ground  bravely  by  his  maKtcrS  lUc : 
And  now  when  to  the  strmngerli  hand  he  dr«vi» 
The  noble  beast  seems  conadoui  of  applaaue. 
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47. 
Toward  the  grare  the  wall  wHh  musket  holes 

Is  pierced ;  our  soldiers  here  their  station  held 
Against  the  (be,  and  many  were  the  souls 

Then  from  their  fleshly  tenements  expell*d. 
Six  hundred  Frenchmen  have  heen  burnt  close  hy. 
And  underneath  one  mound  their  bones  and  ashes  Ue. 

48. 
One  streak  of  blood  upon  the  wall  was  traced. 

In  length  a  roan*B  just  stature  from  the  head ; 
There  where  it  gU8h*d  you  saw  It  uneflhced ; 

Of  all  the  blood  which  on  that  day  was  shed 
This  mortal  stain  alone  remain'd  impressM, . . 
The  all-deyourlng  earth  had  drunk  the  rest 

49. 
Here  firom  the  heaps  who  strew*d  the  fatal  plain 

Was  Howard*s  corse  by  faithful  hands  conveyM, 
And  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  slain. 

Here  in  a  grave  apart  with  reverence  laid, 
Till  hence  his  honoured  relics  o*er  the  seas 
Were  borne  to  England,  there  to  rest  in  peace. 

50. 
Another  grave  had  yielded  up  its  dead. 

From  whence  to  bear  his  son  a  father  came. 
That  he  might  lay  him  where  his  own  grey  head 

Ere  long  must  needs  be  laid.    That  soldier's  name 
Was  not  remember'd  there,  yet  may  the  verse 
Present  this  reverent  tribute  to  his  herse. 

61. 
Was  it  a  soothing  or  a  moumfiil  thought 

Amid  this  scene  of  shiughter  as  we  stood* 
Where  armies  had  with  recent  ftiry  fought. 

To  mark  how  gentle  Nature  still  punned 
Her  quiet  coune,  as  if  she  took  no  care 
For  what  her  noblest  work  had  soflinr'd  there  ? 

62. 

The  pean  had  ripen*d  on  the  garden  wall ; 

Those  leaves  which  on  the  autumnal  earth  were 
spread. 
The  trees,  though  pierced  and  scarr*d  with  many  a  ball, 

Had  only  in  their  natural  season  shed : 
Flowers  were  in  seed  whose  buds  to  swell  began 
When  snch  wild  havoc  here  was  made  of  man  I 

68. 
Throoghout  the  garden,  flruits  and  herbs  and  flowers 

You  saw  in  growth,  or  ripeness,  or  decay ; 
The  green  and  well-trimm*d  dial  marked  the  hours 

With  gliding  shadow  as  they  pass*d  away ; 
Who  would  have  thought,  to  see  this  garden  fair. 
Such  horrors  bad  so  late  been  acted  there ! 

64. 
Now  Hoogoumont,  fkrewell  to  thy  domain  I 

Might  I  dispose  of  thee,  no  woodman's  hand 
Should  e*er  thy  venerable  groves  profane  ; 

Untouch'd,  and  like  a  temple  should  they  stand. 
And  consecrate  by  general  fipeling,  wave 
Their  branches  o*er  the  ground  where  sleep  the  brave. 


55. 
Thy  ruins  as  they  fell  should  aye  remain, . . 

What  monument  so  fit  for  those  below  ? 
Thy  garden  through  whole  ages  should  retain 

The  form  and  fiishion  which  it  weareth  now, 
That  future  pilgrims  here  might  all  things  see. 
Such  as  they  were  at  this  great  victory. 


IV. 
THE  SCENE  OF  WAR. 

1. 
No  doud  the  asure  vault  of  heaven  distaln'd 

That  day  when  we  the  field  of  war  survey*d ; 
The  leaves  were  fslling,  but  the  groves  retain'd 

Foliage  enough  for  beauty  and  for  shade ; 
Soft  airs  prevaird,  and  through  the  sunny  hours 
The  bees  were  busy  on  the  year's  last  flowers. 

2. 

Well  was  the  season  with  the  scene  combined. 

The  autumnal  sunshine  suited  well  the  mood 
Which  here  possess*d  the  meditative  mind, . . 

A  human  sense  upon  the  field  of  blood, 
A  Christian  thankfulness,  a  British  pride, 
Temper'd  by  solemn  thought,  yet  stUl  to  Joy  allied. 

3. 
What  British  heart  that  would  not  feel  a  flow 

Upon  that  ground,  of  elevathig  pride  ? 
What  British  cheek  is  there  that  would  not  glow 

To  hear  our^country  blest  and  magnified  7  . . 
For  Britain  here  was  blest  by  old  and  young. 
Admired  by  every  heart  and  praised  by  every  tongue. 

4. 

Not  for  brave  bearing  in  the  field  alone 
Doth  grateful  Belgium  bless  the  British  name ; 

The  order  and  the  perfect  honour  shown 
In  all  things,  have  enhanced  the  soldier*s  fiune: 

For  this  we  heard  the  admiring  people  raise 

One  universal  voice  sincere  of  praise. 

6. 

Yet  with  indignant  feeling  they  enquired 
Wherefore  we  spared  the  author  of  this  strife  ? 

Why  had  we  not,  as  highest  law  required, 
With  ignominy  closed  the  culprirs  life  ? 

For  him  alone  had  all  this  blood  been  shed, . . 

Why  had  not  vengeance  struck  the  guilty  head  ? 

6. 

O  Ood  I  they  said,  it  was  a  piteous  thing 

To  see  the  after-horrors  of  the  fight. 
The  lingering  death,  the  hopeless  suflTering, . . 

What  heart  of  fiesh  unmoved  could  bear  the  sight  ? 
One  man  was  cause  of  all  this  world  of  woe, . . 
Ye  had  him, . .  and  ye  did  not  strike  the  blow  1 
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7, 
How  will  ye  answer  to  all  after  time 

For  that  great  lesson  which  ye  faiVd  to  give  ? 
As  if  excess  of  guilt  excused  the  crime. 

Black  as  he  is  with  blood  ye  let  him  live  I 
Children  of  evil,  take  your  course  henceforth. 
For  what  Is  Justice  but  a  name  on  earth ! 

8. 
Vain  had  it  been  with  these  in  gloslng  speech 

Of  pnM^edents  to  use  the  specious  tongue : 
This  might  perplex  the  ear,  but  fail  to  reach 

The  heart,  from  whence  that  honest  feeling  sprung : 
And  had  I  dared  my  inner  sense  belie, 
The  voice  of  blood  was  there  to  join  them  in  their  cry. 

9. 
We  left  the  field  of  battle  in  such  mood 

As  human  hearts  from  thence  should  bear  away. 
And  musing  thus  our  purposed  ft>ute  pursued. 

Which  still  through  scenes  of  recent  bloodshed  lay. 
Where  Prussia  late  with  strong  and  stem  delight 
Hung  on  her -hated  foes  to  persecute  their  flight 

10. 
Mo  hour  for  tarriance  that,  or  for  remorse  I 

Vengeance,  who  long  had  hungered,  took  her  fill, 
And  Retribution  held  its  righteous  course : 

As  when  in  elder  time,  the  Sun  stood  still 
On  Oibeon,  and  the  Moon  above  the  vale 
Of  Ajalon  hung  motionless  and  pale. 

11. 

And  what  though  no  portentous  day  was  given 
To  render  here  the  work  of  wrath  complete, 

The  Sun,  I  ween,  8eem*d  standing  still  in  heaven 
To  those  who  hurried  ftvm  that  dire  defeat ; 

And  when  they  pray'd  for  darkness  in  their  flight, 

The  Moon  arose  upon  them  broad  and  bright 

12. 

No  covert  might  they  And ;  the  open  land. 
O'er  which  so  late  exultingly  they  pass'd, 

Lay  all  before  them  and  on  either  hand ; 

Close  on  their  flight  the  avengers  followed  fiist. 

And  when  they  reach'dGenappe  >  and  there  drew  breath. 

Short  respite  found  they  there  from  fear  and  death. 

18. 

That  fatal  town  betray'd  them  to  more  loss ; 

Through  one  long  street  the  only  passage  lay, 
And  then  the  narrow  bridge  they  needs  must  cross 

Where  Dyle,  a  shallow  streamlet,  cross'd  the  way : 
For  life  they  fled, . .  no  thought  had  they  but  fear. 
And  their  own  baggage  choak'd  the  outlet  here. 

14. 
He  who  had  bridged  the  Danube*s  affluent  stream. 

With  all  the  unbroken  Austrian  power  in  sight, 
(So  had  his  empire  vanishM  like  a  dream) 

Was  by  this  brook  impeded  in  his  flight ; . . 

1  At  the  Roy  d*B>pagne,  where  we  were  lodged,  Wellington 
had  his  head-quartert  on  the  17ih,  Buonaparte  on  the  18th, 
and  Blncher  on  the  19th.  The  coachman  bad  told  iia  that  It 
was  an  "  aues  bon  auberge ; "  but  when  one  of  them  in  the 


And  then  what  passions  did  he  witncs  tbm.. 
Rage,  terror,  execrations,  and  dcspsir! 

15. 
Ere  through  the  wreck  his  passage  coold  br  r. 

Three  miserable  hours,  which  seemM  Lb  y-.: 
Was  he  in  that  ignoble  strait  delay 'd ; 

The  dreadful  Prussian's  cry  was  in  bb  oav 
Fear  in  his  heart,  and  in  his  sod  that  bril 
Whose  due  rewards  he  merited  so  wdL 

16. 

Foremost  again  as  he  was  wont  to  be 
In  flight,  though  not  the  foremost  in  tbe  r: 

The  Tyrant  hurried  on,  of  infiuny 
Regardless,  nor  regarding  ought  tmt  li:«^;.. 

Oh  wretch  !  without  the  counfe  or  tbc  ^ 

To  die  with  those  whom  he  had  led  to  dorfe 

17. 
Meantime  his  guilty  followers  in  dlsemr. 

Whose  pride  for  ever  now  was  beaten  di^ 
Some  in  the  houses  sought  a  hiding  piaor; 

While  at  the  entrance  of  that  fatal  tcm 
Others,  who  yet  some  show  of  heart  disp^;'^ 
A  short  vain  eflbrt  of  resistance  made : 

18. 
Feeble  and  ill-sustain'd  I  The  foe  burst  is-"  ~ 

With  unabating  heat  they  search'd  arutr- 
The  wretches  from  their  lurking-holes  tbf>    ' 

Such  mercy  as  the  French  had  given  t^??'  -' 
Death  had  more  victims  there  in  that  oor  >  - 
Than  flfty  years  might  else  have  rendered  »  L\  * 

19. 
Here  did  we  inn  upon  our  pilgrimage. 

After  such  day  an  unflt  resting^plare ; 
For  who  from  ghastly  thoughts  conld  dsf^c^ 

The  haunted  mind,  when  every  wiierv  tir  "i 
Of  death  was  seen, . .  the  blood-stain  on  tU  r 
And  musquet'-marks  in  chamber  and  in  l£- 


80. 


1,- 


AU  talk  too  was  of  death.     They  t^u^'i  (-- 
The  room  where  Brunswick's  body  bai  V 

Where  his  brave  followers,  bending  o'er  tbe  •• 
In  bitterness  their  vow  of  vengeance  bo^ 

Where  Wellington  beheld  the  slaugbterd  C^ 

And  for  awhile  gave  way  to  manly  gnd. 


21. 
Duhesme,  whose  crimes  the  Catalans  na?  ^- 

Died  here ; . .  with  sabre  strokes  the  post*  s^^  ^ 
Hewn  down  upon  the  threshold  where  be  ^ 

Himself  then  tasting  of  the  ruthles  ««''^> 
A  Brunswicker  discharged  the  debt  of  !^- 
And  where  he  dropt  the  stone  preserves  ttc  - 

morning  aaked  how  wc  had  paned  Che  ak^^  ^ 
that  no  one  ever  slrpi  at  Genappe, . .  it  was  tsi?e* 
cause  of  the  continoal  passing  of  poata  and  cod<^ 
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22. 

Too  much  of  life  bath  on  thy  plains  been  shed, 
Brabant  I  so  oft  the  scene  of  war*B  debate ; 

But  ne'er  with  blood  were  thef  so  largely  fed 
As  in  this  rout  and  wreck  ;  when  righteous  Fate 

Brought  on  the  French,  in  warning  to  all  times, 

A  vengeance  wide  and  sweeping  as  their  crimes : 

23. 
Vengeance  for  Egypt  and  for  Syria's  wrong ; 

For  Portugal's  unutterable  woes ; 
For  Germany,  who  suffer'd  all  too  long 

Beneath  these  lawless,  faithless,  godless  foes ; 
For  blood  which  on  the  Lord  so  long  had  cried. 
For  Earth  opprest,  and  Heaven  insulted  and  defied. 

24. 
We  follow'd  from  Genappe  their  line  of  flight 

To  the  Cross  Boads  >,  where  Britain's  sons  sustaln'd 
Against  such  perilous  force  the  desperate  fight : 

Deserving  for  that  field  so  well  maintain'd, 
Such  fame  as  for  a  like  devotion's  meed 
The  world  hath  to  the  Spartan  band  decreed. 

25. 
Upon  this  ground  the  noble  Brunswick  died. 

Led  on  too  rashly  by  his  ardent  heart ; 
Long  shall  his  grateful  country  tell  with  pride 

How  manftilly  he  chose  the  better  part ; 
When  groaning  Germany  in  chains  was  bound. 
He  only  of  her  Princes  faithful  found. 

26. 
And  here  right  bravely  did  the  German  band 

Once  more  sustain  their  well-deserved  applause ; 
As  when,  revenging  there  their  native  land. 

In  Spain  they  laboured  for  the  general  cause. 
In  this  most  arduous  strife  none  more  than  they 
Endured  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day. 

27. 
Here  too  we  heard  the  praise  of  British  worth. 

Still  best  approved  when  most  severely  tried ; 
Here  were  broad  patches  of  loose-lying  earth, 

Sufllcing  scarce  the  mingled  bones  to  hide, . . 
And  haIf-uncover*d  graves,  where  one  might  see 
The  loathliest  features  of  mortality. 

28. 
Eastward  fWim  hence  we  struck,  and  reach'd  the  field 

Of  LIgny,  where  the  Prussian,  on  that  day 
By  far-outnumbering  force  constraln'd  to  yield. 

Fronted  the  foe,  and  held  them  still  at  bay; 

1  It  is  odd  that  the  inicriptloa  upon  the  directing-pott  at 
Lea  Qoatre  Bras,  (or  rather  boardi,  for  they  are  fattened 
a^aiiut  a  boose.)  should  bo  given  wroogljr  in  the  account 
of  the  campaign  printed  at  Frankfort.  The  real  directloni 
are, 

I  de  p(«  rer  St  Douler 

I  de  pM  Ter  Genappe 

I  dc  pt*  rer  Marbols 

I  de  pt*  ver  Frame, 

•pelt  In  this  manner,  and  ill  cut.    I  happened  to  copy  it  in  a 
mood  of  soperfluouf  minuteoeM. 
A  bt  and  j(rfly  Walloon,  who  inhabited  this  comer  houie, 


And  in  that  brave  defeat  acquired  fresh  claim 
To  glory,  and  enhanced  his  country's  fimie. 

29. 
Here  was  a  scene  which  fancy  might  delight 

To  treasure  up  among  her  cherish'd  stores. 
And  bring  again  before  the  inward  sight 

Often  when  she  recalls  the  long-past  hours ; . . 
Well-cultured  hill  and  dale  extending  wide, 
Hamlets  and  village  spires  on  every  side ; 

30. 
The  autumnal-tinted  groves ;  the  upland  mill 
Which  oft  was  won  and  lost  amid  the  fh&y : 
Green  pastures  water'd  by  the  silent  rill ; 

The  lordly  Castle  yielding  to  decay, 
With  bridge  and  barbacan  and  moat  and  tower, 
A  fiiirer  sight  perchance  than  when  it  firown'd  in 
power: 

31. 
The  avenue  before  its  ruin'd  gate. 

Which  when  the  Castle,  suffering  less  from  time 
Than  havoc,  hath  foregone  its  strength  and  state, 

Uninjured  fiourisheth  in  nature's  prime ; 
To  us  a  gratefiil  shade  did  it  supply. 
Glad  of  that  shelter  fh)m  the  noontide  sky: 

32. 
The  quarries  deep,  where  many  a  massive  block 

For  some  Parisian  monument  of  pride. 
Hewn  with  long  labour  firom  the  granite  rock, 

Lay  in  the  change  of  fortune  cast  aside  -, 
But  rightly  with  those  stones  should  Prussia  build 
Her  monumental  pile  on  Ligny's  bloody  field  I 

33. 
The  wealthy  village  bearing  but  too  plain 

The  dismal  marks  of  recent  fire  and  spoil ; 
Its  decent  habitants,  an  active  train. 

And  many  a  one  at  work  with  needful  toil 
On  roof  or  tiiatch,  the  ruin  to  repair, . . 
Biay  never  War  repeat  such  devastation  there  I 

34. 
Ill  had  we  done  if  we  had  hurried  by 

A  scene  in  faithful  history  to  be  famed 
Through  long  succeeding  ages ;  nor  may  I 

The  hospitality  let  pass  unnamed. 
And  courteous  kindness  on  that  distant  ground. 
Which,  strangers  as  we  were,  for  England's  sake  we 
found. 

ate  hia  dinner  in  peace  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  Ifith,  and  was 
driven  out  by  the  halls  flying  about  hit  ears  at  four  the  same 
day.  This  man  described  that  part  of  the  action  which  tooli 
place  in  his  sight  with  great  animation.  He  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  rage, . .  the  absolute  lliry  which  the  French 
displayed ;  they  cursed  the  English  while  they  were  fighting, 
and  cursed  the  precision  with  which  the  English  grape  shot 
was  fired,  which,  said  the  man,  was  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low,  but  struck  right  in  the  middle.  The  last  time  that  a 
British  army  had  been  In  this  pUM»,  the  Duke  of  York  slept 
in  this  man's  bed, . .  an  event  which  the  Walloon  remembered 
with  gratitude  as  well  as  pride,  the  Duke  having  given  him  a 
Louis  d'or. 
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35. 
And  dear  to  England  should  be  Ligny*s  name, 

Prussia  and  England  both  were  proved  that  day; 
Each  generous  nation  to  the  other's  fiime 

Her  ample  tribute  of  applause  will  pay ; 
Long  as  the  memory  of  tiiose  labours  past. 
Unbroken  may  their  Fair  Alliance  last ! 

36. 
The  tales  which  of  that  field  I  could  unfold, 

Better  it  is  that  silence  should  conceal. 
They  who  had  seen  them  shudder*d  while  they  told 

Of  things  so  hideous ;  and  they  cried  with  zeal, 
One  man  hath  caused  all  this,  of  men  the  worst, . . 
O  wherefore  have  ye  spared  his  head  accurst  t  > 

37. 
It  fits  not  now  to  tell  our  farther  way 

Through  many  a  scene  by  bounteous  nature  blest. 
Nor  how  we  found  where'er  our  journey  lay. 

An  Englishman  was  still  an  honoured  guest ; 
But  still  upon  this  point  where'er  we  went. 
The  indignant  voice  was  heard  of  discontent. 

38. 
And  hence  there  lay,  too  plainly  might  we  sec. 

An  ominous  feeling  upon  every  heart: 
What  hope  of  lasting  order  could  there  be, 

They  said,  where  Justice  has  not  had  her  part? 
Wisdom  doth  rule  with  Justice  by  her  side ; 
Justice  fh>m  Wisdom  none  may  e'er  divide. 


>  Among  the  peasantry  with  whom  we  oonversed  this  feeling 
wu  universal.  We  met  with  many  personi  who  disliked  the 
union  with  Holland,  and  who  hated  the  Frusslant,  but  none 
who  ipoke  in  favour  or  eren  in  palliation  of  Buonaparte. 
The  manner  in  which  this  ferocious  beast,  as  they  call  him, 
has  been  treated,  has  given  a  great  shock  to  the  moral  feelings 
ofmanliind.  The  almost  general  mode  of  accounting  for  it 
on  the  Continent,  is  by  a  lupposltion  that  England  purposely 
let  him  loose  from  Elba  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  again 
attacking  France,  and  crippling  a  country  which  she  had  left 
too  strong,  and  which  would  soon  have  outstrlnwd  her  In 
prosperity.  I  found  It  impossible  to  dispossess  even  men  of 
sound  Judgement  and  great  ability  of  this  belief,  preposterous 
as  it  is ;  and  when  they  read  the  account  of  the  luxuries  which 
have  been  sent  to  St.  Helena  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
great  criminal,  they  will  consider  it  as  the  fiillest  proof  of 
their  opinion. 

>  Wherever  we  went  we  heard  one  cry  of  complaint  against 
the  Prussians, . .  except  at  Llgny,  where  the  people  had  wit- 
nessed only  their  courage  and  their  suflhrings.  This  is  the 
effect  of  making  tlie  military  spirit  predominate  in  a  nation. 
The  conduct  of  our  men  was  universally  extolled ;  but  It  re. 
quired  years  of  exertion  and  severity  before  Lord  Wellington 
brought  the  British  army  to  its  present  state  of  discipline, 
llie  moral  discipline  of  an  army  has  never  perhaps  been  un- 
derstood by  any  General,  except  the  great  Gustavus.  Even 
in  its  best  slate,  with  all  the  alleviations  of  courtesy  and 
honour,  with  all  the  correctives  of  morality  and  religion,  war 
is  so  great  an  evil,  that  to  engage  in  It  without  a  dear  necessity 
is  a  crime  of  the  blackest  die.  When  the  necessity  is  clear, 
(and  such,  assuredly,  I  hold  it  to  have  been  in  our  struggle 
with  Buonaparte.)  it  then  becomes  a  crime  to  shrink  from  it. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Prussians  relates  solely  to  their 
conduct  in  an  allied  country ;  and  I  must  also  say  that  the 
Prussian  officers  with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  asso- 
ciate, were  men  who  in  every  respect  did  honour  to  their 
profession  and  to  their  country.    But  that  the  general  con- 


39. 

The  shaken  mind  fidt  all  things  tosKoie: 
Accustom'd  long  to  see  soccessfid  crimes, 

And  helpicsdy  the  heavy  yoke  endure. 
They  now  look'd  back  upon  their  fUben  t=A 

Ere  the  wild  rule  of  Anarchy  began. 

As  to  some  happier  world,  or  goUcn  ige  of  ss 

40. 

As  they  who  fai  the  vale  of  yean  advance, 
And  the  dark  eve  is  dosing  on  their  vaf, 

When  on  their  mind  the  recoUectloDS  fUmce 
Of  early  joy,  and  Hc^w's  delightful  dif. 

Behold,  in  brighter  hues  than  those  of  tnitli. 

The  light  of  morning  on  the  fields  of  yootk 

41. 
Those  who  amid  these  troubles  had  grown  r"-; 

Eecurr*d  vrlth  mournful  feeling  to  the  |»:; 
Blest  had  we  known  our  blessings,  they  vsc^  *'• 

We  were  not  worthy  that  our  hllas  sboutdlis 
Peacefkil  we  were,  and  flouriahing  and  fi«e. 
But  madly  we  required  more  liberty  1 

42. 

Remorseleaa  France  had  long  agprtss^^  ibt  ^ 
And  for  her  fhmtic  prqiects  drain'd  its  bi^tf' 

And  now  they  felt  the  Prusdan^  heavy  te-i ' 
He  came  to  aid  them  ;  bravely  had  be  f&»i 

In  their  defence ; . .  but  oh  !  in  pact  hem  i 

The  soldier's  deeds,  how  Inaolent  his  wiD ! 


duct  of  their  troops  In  Belgium  had  excited  t  tttm  - 
of  disgust  and  indignation  we  had  atiuiidant  sad  '.a«r- 
testimony.  In  France  they  had  old  wrongs  to  ntof 
forglveneu  of  Injuries  is  not  amoog  tiie  vfftaa  ^ 
taught  in  camps.    The  annexed  anecdotca  sr  nftv-^ 
one  of  our  newspapers,  and  ought  to  be  prftervsd:- 
**  A  Prussian  Offleer,  on  his  arrfTal  at  l^rit,  ^ 
requested  to  be  bllleCed  on  the  houae  of  a  lady  i^^^' 
Fauxhourg  St.  Germain.     Hla  request  was  ct^f 
and  on  hti  arriving  at  the  lady*a  hoiai  be  «» i^^ 
small  but  comfortable  sittlng-rooai,  with  a  htai*^ 
chamber  adjoining  it.  With  these  roonu  be  v?w» ' 
dissatisfied,  and  desired  that  the  Lady  should  f^  ^  - 
her  apartment  (on  the  first  floor),  which  vss  vff^' 
and  very  elegantly  fhmlshed.     To  this  the  Wf  '' 
strongest  objections ;  but  the  Oflleer  insisteil.  s'; 
under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the  aeoond  flcvr   o^ 
wards  sent  a  message  to  her  by  one  of  btf  f « 
ing  that  he  destined  the  second  floor  for  to  iU^^ 
Ac.  Ac.    This  occasioned  more  violent  leBwac*^ 
the  lady,  but  they  were  totally  unaralUng.  aadac-  ' 
by  the  Officer,  whose  only  answer  waa,  *  OUmn  s  "s 
He  then  called  for  the  cook,  and  told  bin  he  war.  ^ 
handsome  dinner  for  six  persona,  and  desired  tbr  tj.-: 
to  take  care  that  the  best  wines  the  c*llar  cootadsf'- ' 
forthcoming.    After  dinner  he  desired  tiM  heateK  ii' 
sent  for ; . .  she  obeyed  the  summoaa.    Tiw  Ofl^  ■* 
dressed  her,  and  said,  *  No  doubt,  MmUb,  bfiS !«  '' 
my  conduct  as  indecorous  and  twutal  in  the  pss^ 
must  confess,*  replied  she,  *  that  1  did  not  es|«fn  r-' 
roent  fhim  an  officer ;  as,  in  geoerai,  asilitarv  c«  *~ 
disposed  to  show  every  degree  of  defamMe  sad  re:*- 
sex.*    *  You  tidnk  me  then  a  moat  perfect  barheiE  * 
me  fhmUy.*    *  If  you  really,  then,  dastre  mf  ««■  ■ 
opinion  of  the  subject,  I  mu»t  say.  tint  I  tUak  vnr  r 
truly  barbarous.*    *  Madam,  I  am  oatiivty  of  JR' ' 
but  I  only  wished  to  give  you  a  spadmcn  <tf  tie  >>- 


^'  I 
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43. 
One  general  wish  iireTBll*d, . .  if  they  might  see 

The  happy  order  of  old  times  restored ! 
Give  them  their  former  Uws  and  liberty. 

This  their  desiies  and  secret  prayers  implored ; . . 
Forgetftil,  as  the  stream  of  time  flows  on, 
That  that  which  passes  is  for  ever  gone. 


THE  POET'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


PART  II. 
THE    VISION. 


EnsxE  va}f  2KonQ  tobon, 

AFE  OTHE. 

Pindar. 


THE  TOWEB. 


I. 


I  TBoooHT  upon  these  things  in  solitude. 
And  mused  upon  them  in  the  silent  night ; 

The  open  gnves,  the  recent  scene  of  blood. 
Were  present  to  the  soul's  creative  sight ; 

These  moumftil  images  my  mind  possess'd. 

And  mingled  with  the  visions  of  my  rest 

2. 

Methonght  that  I  was  travelling  o*er  a  plain 
Whose  limits,  far  beyond  all  reach  of  sense, 

The  aching  anxious  sight  esrplored  in  vain. 

How  I  came  there  I  could  not  tell,  nor  whence ; 

Nor  where  my  melancholy  Journey  lay ; 

Only  that  soon  the  night  would  dose  upon  my  way. 

3. 

Behind  me  was  a  dolorous,  dreaxy  scene, 

With  huge  and  mouldering  ruins  widely  spread ; 

Wastes  which  had  whilome  fertile  regions  been. 
Tombs  which  had  lost  all  record  of  the  dead ; 

And  where  the  dim  horixon  seem*d  to  close. 

Far  off  the  gloomy  Pyramids  arose. 


and  conduct  of  your  son,  during  tit  months  that  he  resided  In 
my  hooM,  after  the  entrance  of  the  French  army  into  the 
Fruuian  capital.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  follow  a  bad 
example.  You  will  resume,  therefore,  your  apartment  to- 
morrow, and  I  wUl  seek  lodgings  at  some  public  hotel.'  The 
lady  then  retired,  extolling  the  generous  conduct  of  the 
Prussian  oflleer,  and  deprecating  that  of  her  ton." 

**  Another  Prussian  officer  was  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Marshal  Ney,  in  whose  stables  and  coacb.house  he  found  a 


4. 
Full  fiiin  would  I  have  known  what  lay  before, 

But  lifted  there  in  vain  my  mortal  eye ; 
That  point  with  cloud  and  mist  was  cover*d  o'er. 

As  though  the  earth  were  mingled  with  the  sky. 
Tet  thither,  as  some  power  unseen  impelled. 
My  blind  involuntary  way  I  held. 

5. 

Across  the  plain  Innumerable  crowds 
Like  me  were  on  their  destined  journey  bent. 

Toward  the  Und  of  shadows  and  of  clouds : 
One  pace  they  travelled,  to  one  point  they  went; . 

A  motley  multitude  of  old  and  young. 

Men  of  all  climes  and  hues,  and  every  tongue. 

6. 
Ere  long  I  came  upon  a  field  of  dead, 

Where  heaps  of  recent  carnage  fill'd  the  way ; 
A  ghastly  sight, . .  nor  was  there  where  to  tread. 

So  thickly  slaughter'd,  horse  and  man,  they  lay. 
Methought  that  in  that  place  of  death  I  knew 
Again  the  late-seen  field  of  Waterloo. 


Troubled  I  stood,  and  doubtfhl  where  to  go, . . 

A  cold  damp  shuddering  ran  through  all  my  fVame ; 
Fain  would  I  fly  fh>m  that  dread  scene,  when  lo  1 

A  voice  as  f^rom  al)ove  pronounced  my  name ; 
And  looking  to  the  sound,  by  the  way-side 
I  saw  a  lofty  structure  edified. 

8 
Most  like  it  seem'd  to  that  aspiring  Tower 

Which  old  Ambition  rear'd  on  Babel's  plain, 
As  if  he  ween'd  in  his  presumptuous  power 

To  scale  high  Heaven  with  daring  pride  profkne ; 
Such  was  its  giddy  height :  and  round  and  round 
The  spiral  steps  in  long  ascension  wound. 

9. 
Its  frail  foundations  upon  sand  were  placed, 

And  round  alx>ut  it  mouldering  rubbish  lay ; 
For  easily  by  time  and  storms  defaced. 

The  loose  materials  crumbled  in  decay: 
Rising  80  high,  and  built  bo  insecure, 
111  might  such  perishable  work  endure. 

10. 
I  not  the  leas  went  up,  and  as  I  drew 

Toward  the  top,  more  firm  the  structure  seem'd. 
With  nicer  art  composed,  and  lUr  to  view: 

Strongand  well-built  perchance  I  might  have  deem'd 
The  pile,  had  I  not  seen  and  understood 
Of  what  fhdl  matter  form'd,  and  on  what  base  it  stood. 


great  number  of  horses  and  carriages.  He  immediately  or- 
dered tome  Prussian  soldierg,  who  accompanied  tiim,  to  take 
away  nine  of  the  horses  and  three  of  the  carriages.  Ney*s 
serrants  riolently  remonstrated  against  this  proceeding,  on 
which  the  Prussian  officer  obsenred,  *  They  are  my  property, 
Inasmuch  as  your  master  took  the  same  number  of  horses  and 
carriages  from  me  when  be  entered  Berlin  with  the  French 
army.*  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  Um  taUonit 
was  nerer  more  proper^  nor  more  justly  resorted  to." 
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11. 

There  on  the  summit  a  grave  personage 

Received  and  welcomed  me  In  courteous  guise ; 

On  his  grey  temples  were  the  marks  of  age, 

As  one  whom  years  methought  should  render  wise. 

I  saw  that  thou  wert  flll'd  with  doubt  and  fear, 

He  said,  and  therefore  have  I  call*d  thee  here. 

12. 
Hence  fh>m  this  eminence  sublime  I  sec 

The  wanderings  of  the  erring  crowd  below. 
And  pitying  thee  in  thy  perplexity. 

Will  tell  thee  all  that  thou  canst  need  to  know 
To  guide  thy  steps  aright.     I  bent  my  head 
As  if  in  thanks, . .  And  who  art  thou  ?  I  said. 

13. 
He  answered,  I  am  Wisdom.     Mother  Earth 

Me,  in  her  vigour  self-conceiving,  bore ; 
And  as  fW>m  eldest  time  I  date  my  birth. 

Eternally  with  her  shall  I  endure ; 
Her  noblest  of&priog  I,  to  whom  alone 
The  course  of  sublunary  things  is  known. 

14. 

Master !  quoth  I,  regarding  him,  I  thought 
That  Wisdom  was  the  child  divine  of  Heaven. 

So,  he  replied,  have  fabling  preachers  taught. 
And  the  dull  World  a  light  belief  hath  given. 

But  vainly  would  these  fools  my  chdm  decry, . . 

Wisdom  I  am,  and  of  the  Earth  am  L 

15. 
Thus  while  he  spake  I  scann*d  his  features  well, 

Small  but  audacious  was  the  Old  Man's  eye ; 
His  countenance  was  hard,  and  seem'd  to  tell 

Of  knowledge  less  than  of  effh>ntery. 
Instruct  me  then,  I  said,  for  thou  should'st  know. 
From  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  must  go. 

16. 
Art  thou  then  one  who  would  his  mind  perplex 

With  knowledge  bootless  even  if  attain'd  ? 
Fond  man  1  he  answer*d ; . .  wherefore  shouldst  thou 
vex 
Thy  heart  with  seeking  what  may  not  be  gain'd ! 
Regard  not  what  has  been,  nor  what  may  be, 

0  Child  of  Earth,  this  Now  is  all  that  toucheth  thee  I 

17. 
He  who  performs  the  journey  of  to-day 

Cares  not  if  yesterday  were  shower  or  sun : 
To-morrow  let  the  heavens  be  what  they  may, 

And  what  recks  he  ?  . .  his  way&re  will  be  done. 
Heedless  of  what  hereafter  may  befall. 
Live  whilst  thou  llvest,  for  this  life  is  all  1 

18. 

1  kept  my  rising  indignation  down, 

That  I  might  hear  what  farther  he  would  teach ; 
Tet  on  my  darken'd  brow  the  instinctive  frown. 

Gathering  at  that  alx>minable  speech, 
Malntaln'd  its  place :  he  mark'd  it  and  pursued. 
Tuning  his  practised  tongue  to  subtle  flattery's  mood: 


19. 
Do  I  not  know  thee, . .  that  from  cvlfest 

Knowledge  hath  been  thy  only  hcut't 
Here  seeing  all  things  as  they  are  in  trtith, 

I  show  thee  all  to  whidi  thy  ***««^t* 
No  vapours  here  impede  the  exalted 
Nor  mista  of  earth  attain  this  fmjwfnrr 


SO 
Whither  thy  way,  thou  aakest  me,  and  what 

The  region  dark  whereto  thy  footsteps  tcpd. 
And  where  by  one  inevitable  lot 

The  course  of  all  yon  multitude  most  end. 
Take  thou  this  glass,  whose  perfect  power  skall  aid 
Thy  fiiulty  vision,  and  therewith  czpkHv  the  shade. 

21. 
Eager  I  look*d ;  but  seeing  with  torprixe 

That  the  same  darkness  still  the  view  o^cnpnwl. 
Half  angrily  I  tum'd  away  mine  eyea. 

Complacent  then  the  Old  Man  smiled  and  sid. 
Darkness  is  all !  what  more  wouldst  tfaon  descry  ? 
Rest  now  content,  for  ftrther  none  can  qiy. 

22. 

Now  mark  ne«  Child  of  Earth  I  he  thus  panned ; 

Let  not  the  hypocrites  thy  reason  blind. 
And  to  the  quest  of  some  unreal  good 

Divert  with  dogmas  vain  thine  erring  mind : 
Learn  thou,  whate'er  the  motive  they  may  calt 
That  Pleasure  is  the  ahn,  and  Self  the  spring  ci  all 

23. 
This  is  the  root  of  knowledge.     Wise  are  they 

Who  to  this  guiding  prindplc  attend ; 
They  as  they  pras  along  the  worid*s  high-way. 

With  single  aim  pursue  their  steady  cod: 
No  vain  compunction  checks  their  sure  cuttr; 
No  idle  dreams  deceive ;  their  heart  Is  here. 

24. 

They  firom  the  nature  and  the  hte  of  man. 
Thus  clearly  understood,  derive  their  itraifth; 

Knowing  that  as  from  nothing  they  began. 
To  nothing  they  most  needs  return  at  length ; 

This  knowledge  steels  the  heart  and  dean  the  mal 

And  they  create  on  earth  the  Heaven  they  ftad. 

25. 
Such,  I  made  answer,  was  the  Tyrant*s  civc4 

Who  bruised  the  nations  with  his  iron  rod. 
Till  on  yon  field  the  wretch  received  his  mcvd 

From  Britain,  and  the  outstretch'd  arm  of  Ood ! 
Behold  him  now, . .  Death  ever  in  his  view. 
The  only  change  for  him, . .  and  Judgment  to 


26. 
Behold  him  when  the  unbidden  thooghti 

Of  his  old  passions  and  unbridled  power ; 
As  the  fierce  tiger  in  confinement  lies. 

And  dreams  of  blood  that  he  most  taste  no 
Then  waking  in  that  appetite  of  rage. 
Frets  to  and  tro  within  his  narrow  cage. 
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27. 
Hath  he  not  chosen  well  ?  the  Old  Man  replied ; 

Hravdy  he  aini*d  at  universal  sway ; 
And  never  earthly  Chief  was  glorified 

Like  this  Napoleon  in  his  prosperous  day. 
All-ruling  Fate  itself  hath  not  the  power 
To  alter  what  has  been :  and  he  has  had  his  hour  1 

28. 
Take  him,  I  answered,  at  his  fortune's  flood ; 

Russia  his  friend,  the  Austrian  wars  surceased, 
When  Kings,  his  creatures  some,  and  some  subdued, 

L*lke  Taasab  waited  at  his  marriage  feast ; 
And  Europe  like  a  map  before  him  lay. 
Of  which  he  gave  at  will,  or  took  away. 

29. 
Call  then  to  mind  Navarre's  heroic  chief, 

Wandering  by  night  and  day  through  wood  and 
glen. 
His  country's  suiTerings  like  a  private  grief 

Wringing  his  heart :  would  Mina  even  then 
Those  perUs  and  that  sorrow  have  foregone 
To  be  that  Tyrant  on  his  prosperous  throne  ? 

30. 
Bat  wherefore  name  I  him  whose  arm  was  free  7 

A  living  hope  his  noble  heart  sustain'd, 
A  faith  which  bade  him  through  all  dangers  see 

The  triumph  his  enduring  country  gain'd. 
See  Hofer  with  no  earthly  hope  to  aid, . . 
His  country  lost,  himself  to  chains  and  death  betray'd ! 

SI. 
By  those  he  served  deserted  in  his  need ; 

Given  to  the  unrelenting  Tyrant's  power, 
And  by  faJs  mean  revenge  condemn'd  to  bleed, . . 

Would  he  have  barter'd  in  that  aweftil  hour 
His  heart,  his  conscience,  and  his  sure  renown. 
For  the  malignant  murderer's  crimes  and  crown  ? 

32. 
Him  too,  I  know,  a  worthy  thought  of  &me 

In  that  dread  trance  upheld ; . .  the  foresight  sure 
That  in  his  own  dear  country  his  good  name 

Long  as  the  streams  and  mountains  should  endure ; 
The  herdsmen  on  the  hills  should  sing  his  praise. 
And  children  learn  his  deeds  through  all  succeeding 
days. 

33. 

Turn  we  to  those  in  whom  no  glorious  thought 
Lent  its  strong  succour  to  the  passive  mind ; 
,  Nor  stirring  enterprise  within  them  wrought; . . 
Who  to  their  lot  of  bitterness  resign'd. 
Endured  their  sorrows  by  the  world  unknown, 
And  look'd  for  their  reward  to  Death  alone: 


34. 
Mothers  withhn  Gerona*s  leager'd  wall. 

Who  saw  their  famtoh'd  children  pine  and  die ; . . 
Widows  surviving  Zaragosa's  ftll 

To  linger  In  abhorr'd  captivity ; . . 
'  Tet  would  not  have  exchanged  their  sacred  woe 
'  For  all  the  emphre  of  their  miscreant  foe  I 


35. 
Serene  the  Old  Ifan  replied,  and  smiled  with  scorn. 

Behold  the  effect  of  error  I  thus  to  wear 
The  days  of  miserable  life  forlorn. 

Struggling  with  evil  and  consumed  with  care ; . . 
Poor  fools,  whom  vain  and  empty  hopes  mislead ! 
They  reap  their  sufliierings  for  their  only  meed. 

36. 
O  false  one  I  I  exclalm'd,  whom  canst  thou  fool 

With  such  gross  sophisms,  but  the  wicked  heart  ? 
The  pupib  of  thine  own  unhappy  school 

Are  they  who  chuse  the  vain  and  empty  part ; 
How  oft  in  age.  In  sickness,  and  in  woe. 
Have  they  complain'd  that  all  was  vanity  below ! 

37. 
Look  at  that  mighty  Gasnevide,  Mahmood, 

When  pining  in  his  Palace  of  Delight, 
He  bade  the  gather'd  spoils  of  realms  subdued 

Be  spread  before  him  to  regale  his  sight, 
Whate'er  the  Orient  boasts  of  rich  and  rare, . . 
And  then  he  wept  to  think  what  toys  they  were ! 

38. 
Look  at  the  Russian  minion  when  he  play'd 

With  pearls  and  jewels  which  surpassed  all  price ; 
And  now  apart  their  various  hues  array'd. 

Blended  their  colours  now  in  union  nice, 
Then  weary  of  the  baubles,  with  a  sigh. 
Swept  them  aside,  and  thought  that  all  was  vanity ! 

39. 
Wean'd  by  the  fiital  Messenger  from  pride. 

The  Syrian  through  the  streets  exposed  his  shroud ; 
And  one  that  ravaged  kingdoms  far  and  wide 

Upon  the  bed  of  sickness  cried  aloud. 
What  boots  my  empire  in  this  mortal  throe. 
For  the  grave  calls  me  now,  and  I  must  go  I 

40. 
Thus  felt  these  wretched  men,  because  decay 

Had  touch'd  them  in  their  vitals ;  Death  stood  by; 
And  Reason  when  the  props  of  flesh  gave  way, 

Purged  as  with  euphrasy  the  mortal  eye. 
Who  seeks  for  worldly  honours,  wealth  or  power. 
Will  find  them  vain  indeed  at  that  dread  hour  I 

41. 
These  things  are  vain ;  but  all  things  are  not  so, 

The  virtues  and  the  hopes  of  human  kind  I . . 
Tea,  by  the  Ood  whom  ordering  all  below, 

In  his  own  image  made  the  immortal  mind. 
Desires  there  are  which  draw  from  Him  their  birth, 
Aud  bring  forth  lasting  fruits  for  Heaven  and  Earth. 

42. 
Therefore  through  evil  and  through  good  content. 

The  righteous  man  performs  his  part  assign'd ; 
In  bondage  lingering,  or  with  sufferings  spent. 

Therefore  doth  peace  support  the  heroic  mind ; 
And  from  the  dreadfiil  sacrifice  of  all. 
Meek  woman  doth  not  shrink  at  Duty's  caU. 


I 
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43. 
Therefore  the  Martyr  ^  clasps  the  stake  in  faith. 

And  sings  thanksgiving  while  the  flames  aspire ; 
Victorious  over  agony  and  death. 

Sublime  he  stands  and  triumphs  in  the  flre, 
As  though  to  him  £Lyah*s  lot  were  given. 
And  that  the  Chariot  and  the  steeds  of  Heaven. 


n. 

THE  EVIL  PROPHET. 

1. 
WrrH  that  my  passionate  discourse  I  brake ; 

Too  fast  the  thought,  too  strong  the  feeling  came. 
Composed  the  Old  Man  listen'd  while  I  spake. 

Nor  moved  to  wrath,  nor  capable  of  shame ; 
And  when  I  ceased,  unalter'd  was  his  mien. 
His  hard  eye  unabash'd,  his  fh>nt  serene. 

2. 
Hard  Is  it  error  from  the  mind  to  weed. 

He  answered,  where  it  strikes  so  deep  a  root 
Let  us  to  other  argument  proceed, 

And  if  we  may,  discover  what  the  fruit 
Of  this  long  strife, . .  what  harvest  of  great  good 
The  World  shall  reap  for  all  this  cost  of  blood  I 

3. 

Assuming  then  a  frown  as  thus  he  said. 

He  stretch*d  his  hand  from  that  commanding 
height. 

Behold,  quoth  he,  where  thrice  ten  thousand  dead 
Are  laid,  the  victims  of  a  single  fight  1 

And  thrice  ten  thousand  more  at  Ligny  lie. 

Slain  for  the  prelude  to  this  tragedy  1 

4. 

This  but  a  page  of  the  great  book  of  war, . . 

A  drop  amid  the  sea  of  human  woes  I . . . 
Thou  canst  remember  when  the  morning  Star 

Of  Freedom  on  rqoiclng  France  arose. 
Over  her  vine-clad  hills  and  regions  gay, 
Fair  even  as  Phosphor  who  foreruns  the  day. 

6. 
Such  and  so  beautifrd  that  Star's  uprise ; 

But  soon  the  glorious  dawn  was  overcast: 
A  baleful  track  it  held  across  the  skies. 

Till  now  through  all  its  fktal  changes  past, 
Its  course  frilfiird,  its  aspects  understood. 
On  Waterloo  it  hath  gone  down  in  blood. 

1  Sir  Thomai  Brown  writes  upon  this  iufaject  with  hii 
usual  feeling :  — 

**  We  applaud  not,*'  tayg  he, "  the  Judgement  of  Machiavel, 
that  Chriitlanity  makes  men  cowards,  or  that,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  but  half  dylnf ,  the  despised  rirtoes  of  patience  and 
humility  ha?e  abased  the  splriu  of  men.  which  Pasaa  princi- 
ples esalted ;  but  rather  regulated  the  wUdneu  ofaodadties 
In  the  attempu,  grounds,  and  eternal  sequela  of  death,  wherein 
men  of  the  boldest  spirit  are  often  prodigiously  temerarious. 
Kor  can  we  extenuate  the  Talour  of  ancient  martyrs,  who 
contemned  death  in  the  uncomfortable  scene  of  their  lives, 
and  in  their  decrepit  martyrdoms  did   probably  lose  not 


6. 
Where  now  the  hopes  with  which  thioe  ardJent  yocth 

Reiotcingly  to  run  its  race  began  ? 
Where  now  the  reign  of  Liberty  and  Truth, 

The  Rights  Omnipotent  of  Equal 
The  principles  should  make  all  dlMxird 
And  bid  poor  humankind  repose  at  kngth  in  peaor' 

7. 
Behold  the  Bourbon  to  that  throne  hy  Ibfce 

Restored,  fh>m  whence  by  tary  he  was  ca^t : 
Thus  to  the  point  where  it  began  its  connc. 

The  melancholy  cycle  comes  at  last ; 
And  what  are  all  the  intermediate  years  ?  . . 
What,  but  a  bootless  waste  of  Mood  and  tcan  f 

8. 
The  peace  which  thus  at  Waterloo  ye  won. 

Shall  it  endure  with  this  ezaqierate  Ibe  ? 
In  gratitude  for  all  that  ye  have  done. 

Will  France  her  ancient  enmity  forcieo  ? 
Her  wounded  spirit,  her  envenom*d  will 
Te  know, . .  and  ample  means  are  left  her  stiSL 

9. 
What  though  the  tresses  of  her  strengtti  be  shoro, 

The  roots  remain  untouched ;  and  as  of  old 
The  bondsman  Samson  felt  his  power  letum 

To  his  knit  sinews,  so  shall  ye  behold 
France,  like  a  giant  fresh  fhim  sleepi,  arise 
And  rush  upon  her  slumbering  enonles. 

10. 
Woe  then  for  Belgium  I  for  this  Ul-doon^  IbdI 

The  theatre  of  strife  through  every  age ! 
Look  from  thb  eminence  whereoa  we  stand, . . 

What  is  the  region  round  us  but  a  atage 
For  the  mad  pastime  of  Ambition  made. 
Whereon  War^s  dreadftal  drama  may  be  play*d? 

11. 
Thus  hath  It  been  from  history's  earliest  Ugtat, 

When  yonder  by  the  Sabis  Cssar  stood. 
And  saw  his  legions,  raging  fltim  the  flgtat. 

Root  out  the  noble  nation  they  subdued ; 
Even  at  this  day  the  peasant  flndeth  tbeie 
The  relics  of  that  ruthless  maasacie. 

12. 
Need  I  recall  the  long  religions  strife  ? 
Or  WUIiam*s  hard-fought  fields  r 
fame 
Here  purchased  at  such  lavish  price  of  life. 

Or  Fontenoy,  or  Flcunia*  later  name? 
Wherever  here  the  foot  of  man  may  tread. 
The  blood  of  man  hath  on  that  spot 


few 


many  months  of  thdr  days,  or  parted  with  Ki^ 

scarce  worth  living.    For  (beside  that 

no  consideration  unto  a  slander  time  to  cow)  i 

small  disadvantage  from  the  constitutkio  of  oU 

naturally  makes  men  feariUl,  and 

nuated  from  the  bold  and  courafeooa  tboogbta 

fervent  years.    But  the  contempt  of  deaUi 

animosity  promoteth  not  our  felldty.    Thry 

Orchestra  and  noblest  teats  of  Heaven 

shaking  hands  In  the  flre^  and 

—  H^irMupkim,  17. 
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13. 
Sball  then  Futurity  a  happier  train 

Unfold,  than  this  dark  picture  of  the  past  ? 
Dream'st  thou  again  of  some  Satumian  reign. 

Or  that  this  ill-compacted  realm  should  last  ? 
Its  wealth  and  weakness  to  the  foe  are  known, 
And  the  first  shock  subTerts  its  baseless  throne. 

14. 
O  wretched  country,  better  should  thy  soil 

Be  laid  again  beneath  the  invading  seas, 
Thou  goodliest  masterpiece  of  human  toil. 

If  still  thou  must  be  doom'd  to  scenes  like  these ! 
O  Destiny  inexorable  and  blind  I 
O  miserable  lot  of  poor  mankind  I 

16. 
Saying  thus,  he  fix*d  on  me  a  searching  eye 

Of  stem  regard,  as  if  my  heart  to  reach : 
Yet  gave  he  now  no  leisure  to  reply ; 

For  ere  I  might  dispose  my  thoughts  for  speech, 
The  Old  Han,  as  one  who  felt  and  understood 
His  strength,  the  theme  of  his  discourse  pursued. 

16. 
If  we  look  farther,  what  shall  we  behold 

But  every  where  the  swelling  seeds  of  ill, 
Half-smother*d  fires,  and  causes  manifold 

Of  strife  to  come ;  the  powerful  watching  still 
For  fresh  occasion  to  enlarge  his  power. 
The  weak  and  injured  waiting  for  their  hour  I 

17. 
WUl  the  rude  Cossack  with  his  spoUs  bear  back 

The  love  of  peace  and  humanizing  art  ? 
Think  ye  the  mighty  Moscovite  shall  lack 

Sonae  specious  business  for  the  ambitious  heart; 
Or  the  black  Eagle,  when  she  moults  her  plume. 
The  form  and  temper  of  the  Dove  assume  ? 

18. 
From  the  old  Germanic  chaos  hath  there  risen 

A  happier  order  of  establish*d  things  ? 
And  is  the  Italian  Mind  from  papal  prison 

Set  Aree  to  soar  upon  its  native  wings  ? 
Or  look  to  Spain,  and  let  her  Despot  tell 
If  there  thy  high-raised  hopes  are  answered  well  I 

19. 
At  that  appeal  my  spirit  breathed  a  groan. 

But  he  triumphantly  pursued  his  speech ; 
O  Child  of  Earth,  he  cried  with  loftier  tone. 

The  present  and  the  past  one  lesson  teach ; 
Look  where  thou  wilt,  the  history  of  man 
Is  but  a  thorny  maae,  without  a  plan  1 

20. 
The  winds  which  have  in  viewless  heaven  their  birth, 

The  waves  which  in  their  ftiry  meet  the  clouds. 
The  central  storms  which  shake  the  solid  earth, 

And  from  volcanoes  burst  In  fiery  floods. 
Arc  not  more  vague  and  purportless  and  blind. 
Than  is  the  course  of  tilings  among  mankind  I 


21. 
Bash  hands  unravel  what  the  wise  have  spun ; 

Bealms  which  in  story  fill  so  large  a  part, 
Rear'd  by  the  strong  are  by  the  weak  undone  ; 

Barbarians  overthrow  the  works  of  art. 
And  what  force  spares  is  8app*d  by  sure  decay, . 
So  earthly  things  are  changed  and  pass  away. 

22. 

And  think  not  thou  thy  England  hath  a  spell. 
That  she  this  general  fortune  should  elude  ; 

Easier  to  crush  the  foreign  foe,  than  quell 
The  malice  which  misleads  the  multitude. 

And  that  dread  malady  of  erring  seal. 

Which  like  a  cancer  eats  into  the  commonweaL 


23. 
The  fabric  of  her  power  is  undermined ; 

The  earthquake  underneath  it  will  have  way 
And  all  that  glorious  structure,  as  the  wind 

Scatten  a  summer  cloud,  be  swept  away : 
For  Destiny  on  this  terrestrial  ball 
Drives  on  her  iron  car,  and  crushes  all. 

24. 
Thus  as  he  ended,  his  mysterious  form 

Enlarged,  grew  dim,  and  vanish*d  from  my  view. 
At  once  on  all  sides  rush*d  the  gathered  storm. 

The  thunden  roird  around,  the  wild  winds  blew, 
And  as  the  tempest  round  the  summit  beat. 
The  whole  frail  fabric  shook  beneath  my  feet. 


III. 
THE  SACBED  MOUNTAIN. 

1. 

But  then  methought  I  heard  a  voice  exclaim. 
Hither,  my  Son,  Oh,  hither  take  thy  fiight ! 

A  heavenly  voice  which  call'd  me  by  my  name. 
And  bade  me  hasten  firom  that  treacherous  height ; 

The  voice  It  was  which  I  was  wont  to  hear. 
Sweet  as  a  Mother's  to  her  infant*s  ear. 


2. 

I  hesitated  not,  but  at  the  call 

Sprung  firom  the  summit  of  that  tottering  tower. 
There  is  a  motion  known  in  dreams  to  all, 

When  buoyant  by  some  self-sustaining  power, 
Through  air  we  seem  to  glide,  as  if  set  free 
From  all  encumbrance  of  mortality. 

3. 

Thus  borne  aloft  I  reach*d  the  Sacred  HUl, 
And  left  the  scene  of  tempests  fiir  behind : 

But  that  old  tempter's  parting  language  still 
Pressed  like  a  painful  burthen  on  my  mind ; 

The  troubled  soul  had  lost  her  inward  light. 

And  all  within  was  black  as  Erebus  and  Night 
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4. 

The  Thoughts  which  I  had  known  in  youth  retiini*d. 
But,  oh,  how  changed  1  a  sad  and  spectral  train : 

And  while  for  all  the  miseries  past  I  nioum*d, 
Apd  for  the  lives  which  had  been  given  in  vain. 

In  sorrow  and  in  fear  I  tum'd  mine  eye 

Prom  the  dark  aspects  of  futurity. 

6. 

I  sought  the  thickest  woodland's  shade  profound. 

As  suited  best  my  melancholy  mood. 
And  cast  myself  upon  the  gloomy  ground. 

Vthen  lo  I  a  gradual  radiance  flll'd  the  wood ; 
A  heavenly  presence  rose  upon  my  view. 
And  in  that  form  divine  the  awefUl  Muse  I  knew. 

6. 
Hath  then  that  Spirit  fiUse  perplex'd  thy  heart, 

0  thou  of  little  faith  I  severe  she  cried. 
Bear  with  me,  Goddess,  heavenly  as  thou  art. 

Bear  with  my  earthly  nature !  I  replied. 
And  let  me  pour  into  thine  ear  my  grief: 
Thou  canst  enlighten,  thou  canst  give  relief. 

7. 
The  ploughshare  had  gone  deep,  the  sower's  hand 

Had  scatter'd  in  the  open  soil  the  grain ; 
The  harrow  too  had  well  prepared  the  land ; 

1  look'd  to  see  the  fhiit  of  all  this  pain  1 . . 
Alas !  the  thorns  and  old  inveterate  weed 
Have  sprung  again,  and  stifled  the  good  seed. 

8. 
I  hoped  that  Italy  should  break  her  chains. 

Foreign  and  papal,  with  the  world's  applause. 
Knit  in  firm  union  her  divided  reigns. 

And  rear  a  well-built  pile  of  equal  laws : 
Then  might  the  wrongs  of  Venice  be  forgiven, 
And  Joy  should  reach  Petrarca's  soul  in  Heaven. 

9. 
I  hoped  that  that  abhorr'd  Idolatry 

Had  in  the  strife  received  its  mortal  wound : 
The  Souls  which  Arom  beneath  the  Altar  cry, 

At  length,  I  thought,  had  their  just  vengeance 
found  I . . 
In  purple  and  in  scarlet  clad,  behold 
The  Harlot  sits,  adom'd  with  gems  and  gold  I  i 

10. 
The  golden  cup  she  bears  ftill  to  the  brim 

Of  her  abominations  as  of  yore  I 
Her  eyeballs  with  inebriate  triumph  swim ; 

Though  drunk  with  righteous  blood  she  thirsts  for 
more. 
Eager  to  reassert  her  influence  fell. 
And  once  again  let  loose  the  Dogs  of  Hell. 


1  The  homely  but  uriptural  •ppeUatfon  by  which  our 
fktheri  were  wont  to  deiignate  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been 
delicately  softened  down  by  latter  writers.  I  hare  seen  her 
somewhere  called  the  Scarlet  Woman,  . .  and  Helen  Maria 
Williams  names  her  tMe  DistokUe  of  Babylon. 

Let  me  here  offer  a  suggestion  In  defence  of  Voltaire.  Is  it 


II. 

Woe  for  that  people  too  who  by  their  path 
For  these  late  triumphs  first  made  ptaia  tk  t 

Whom  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shaide  ci  Death 
Mo  fears  nor  fiery  sufiertngs  coold  daeiBt : 

Art  could  not  tempt,  nor  violeiice  cnthnC 

Their  firm  devotion,  fiUthftil  fbond  tfanwgh  il 

12. 

Strange  race  of  haughty  heart  and  itiibbcTc  *: 
Slavery  they  love  and  chains  with  pride  tbt?  ■-. 

Infiexible  alike  in  good  or  iU, 

The  inveterate  stamp  of  aervitade  tber  brsr. 

Oh  l^te  perverse,  to  see  ail  change  withstocd. 

There  only  where  all  change  must  needs  be  f  ni 

IS. 
But  them  no  foe  can  force,  nor  friend  peraoL^ : 

Impassive  soub  in  inm  forms  inclosed. 
As  though  of  human  mould  they  were  not  csii. 

But  of  some  sterner  elements  OMBpoBcd, 
Against  olliending  nations  to  be  sent, 
Tht  ruthless  ministers  of  ponishmcnt. 

14. 
Where  are  those  MInas  after  that  career 

Wherewith  all  Europe  rang  from  aide  to  <>- '? 
In  exile  wandering!  Where  the  Mountaiottrr. . . 

Late,  like  Pelayo,  the  Asturian^s  pride  ? 
Had  Ferdinand  no  mercy  for  that  life. 
Exposed  so  long  for  him  in  daily, . .  hoiulT  sm 

15. 

From  her  Athenian  orator  of  old 

Greece  never  listen*d  to  sublimer  stnln 

Than  that  with  which,  for  truth  and 
Quintana  moved  the  inmost  tool  of 

What  meed  is  his  let  Ferdinand  declare . 

Chains,  and  the  silent  dungeon,  and 

16. 
For  this  hath  England  borne  so  brave  a  for . 

Spent  with  endurance,  or  in  battle  slain. 
Is  it  for  this  so  many  an  English  heart 

Lies  mhagled  with  the  Insensate  soil  of  5f :.  : 
Is  this  the  issue,  this  the  happy  birth 
In  those  long  throes  and  that  strong  wgi^  -- 
forth! 

17. 
And  oh  !  if  England's  fiital  hour  draw  niigh... 

If  that  most  glorious  edifice  should  fail 
By  the  wfld  hands  of  bestial  Anarchy, . . 

Then  might  it  seem  that  He  who  ordrret^  -^ 
Doth  take  for  sublunary  things  no  care : . . 
The  burthen  of  that  thought  la  nxwe  than  I  ctr ' 


not  probable,  or  rather  can  any  penoa  doubt,  ftsi  t}" ' 
Fit^ame^  upon  which  to  horrible  a  dM^BC  ^U3<  i 
been  raised,  refers  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  wcKlrr  n 
known  designation  ?  No  nan  can  boU  the  pna:?'? 
taire  In  stronger  abhorrence  than  I  do,  .  .  bet  ft  -^  .:^ 
Jusdce  to  exculpate  him  from  thta  monitraas 
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16. 
Even  as  a  mother  listens  to  her  child. 

My  plaint  the  Muse  divine  benignant  heard. 
Then  answer'd  in  reproYing  accents  mild. 

What  if  thou  seest  the  fruit  of  hope  deferr*d, 
Dost  thou  for  this  in  Altering  ftith  repine  ? 
A  manUer»  wiser  virtue  should  be  thine  I 

19. 
Ere  the  good  seed  can  give  its  fruit  in  Spain, 

The  light  must  shine  on  that  bedarken*d  land, 
And  Italy  must  break  her  papal  chain. 

Ere  the  soil  answer  to  the  sower's  hand ; 
For  till  the  sons  their  fathers*  tkult  repent, 
The  old  error  brings  Its  direful  punishment  ^ 

20. 
Hath  not  experience  bode  the  wise  man  see 

Poor  hope  from  innovations  premature  ? 
All  sudden  change  is  ill ;  slow  grows  the  tree 

Which  in  its  strength  through  ages  shall  endure. 
In  that  ungrateful  earth  it  long  may  lie 
Dormant,  but  fear  not  that  the  seed  should  die. 

21. 
Falsely  that  Tempter  taught  thee  that  the  past 

Was  but  a  blind  inextricable  mase ; 
Falsely  he  taught  that  evil  overcast 

With  gathering  tempests  these  propitious  days. 
That  he  in  subtle  snares  thy  soul  might  bind, 
And  rob  thee  of  thy  hopes  for  humankind. 

22. 
He  told  thee  the  beginning  and  the  end 

Were  indistinguishable  all,  and  dark ; 
And  when  from  his  vain  Tower  he  bade  thee  bend 

Thy  curious  eye,  well  knew  he  that  no  spark 
Of  heavenly  light  would  reach  the  baffled  sense. 
The  mists  of  earth  lay  round  him  all  too  dense. 

23. 
Must  I,  as  thou  hadst  chosen  the  evil  part. 

Tell  thee  that  Man  is  free  and  God  is  good  ? 
These  primal  truths  are  rooted  in  thy  heart : 

But  these  being  rightly  felt  and  understood. 
Should  bring  with  them  a  hope,  calm,  constant,  sure. 
Patient,  and  on  the  rock  of  fldth  secure. 

24. 
The  Monitress  Divine,  as  thus  she  spake. 

Induced  me  gently  on,  ascending  stlU, 
And  thus  emerging  from  that  moumfUl  brake 

We  drew  toward  the  summit  €f  the  hilU 
And  reach*d  a  green  and  sunny  place,  so  fiiir 
As  well  with  long-lost  Eden  might  compare. 

25 
Broad  cedars  grew  around  that  lovely  glade. 

Exempted  from  decay,  and  never  sere. 
Their  wide-spread  boughs  diffused  a  fragrant  shade ; 

The  cypress  incorruptible  was  here, 

}  "PoUtical  chimeras.**  uyi  Coant  Stolberg.  **are  Innu- 
m«rabl« ;  but  the  rooit  chinerical  of  all  It  the  project  of 
imaffinlng  that  a  people  deeply  tank  In  degeneracy  are  capa- 
ble of  reooTeriog  the  ancient  grandeur  of  freedom.    Who 


With  fluted  stem  and  head  aspiring  high. 
Nature's  proud  column,  pointing  to  the  sky. 

26. 
There  too  the  vigorous  olive  in  its  pride, 

As  in  its  own  Apulian  soil  uncheck*d, 
Tower*d  high,  and  spread  its  glaucous  foliage  wide : 

With  liveliest  hues  the  mead  beneath  was  deck*d, 
Gift  of  that  grateful  tree  that  with  its  root 
Repays  the  earth  from  whence  it  feeds  its  fruit. 

27. 
There  too  the  sacred  bay  of  brighter  green. 

Exalted  its  rejoicing  head  on  high ; 
And  there  the  martyrs*  holier  palm  was  seen 

Waving  its  plumage  as  the  breexe  went  by. 
All  fruits  which  ripen  under  genial  skies 
Grew  there  as  in  another  Paradise. 

28. 
And  over  all  that  lovely  glade  there  grew 

All  wholesome  roots  and  plants  of  healing  power; 
The  herb  of  grace,  the  medicinal  rue. 

The  poppy  rich  In  worth  as  gay  in  flower; 
The  hearts-ease  that  dellghteth  every  eye, 
And  sage  divine  and  virtuous  euphrasy. 

29. 
Unwounded  here  Judoa's  balm  distlird 

Its  precious  Juice ;  the  snowy  jasmine  here 
Spread  its  luxuriant  tresses  wide,  and  fill'd 

With  fragrance  the  delicious  atmosphere ! 
More  piercing  still  did  orange-flowers  dispense 
From  golden  groves  the  purest  joy  of  sense. 

30. 
As  low  it  lurk*d  the  tufted  moss  between, 

The  violet  there  its  modest  perfume  shed. 
Like  humble  virtue,  rather  felt  than  seen : 

And  here  the  Hose  of  Sharon  rear*d  its  head, 
The  glory  of  all  flowers,  to  sense  and  sight 
Yielding  their  full  contentment  of  delight 


31. 
A  gentle  river  wound  its  quiet  way 

Through  this  sequester*d  glade,  meandering  wide; 
Smooth  as  a  mirror  here  the  surface  lay. 

Where  the  pure  lotus  floating  in  Its  pride, 
£njoy*d  the  breath  of  heaven,  the  sun's  warm  beam, 
And  the  cool  Areshneas  of  its  native  stream. 


32. 
Here  o*er  green  weeds  whose  tresses  waved  outspread. 

With  silent  lapse  the  glassy  waters  run ; 
Here  in  fleet  motion  o*er  a  pebbly  bed 

Gliding  they  glance  and  ripple  to  the  sun ; 
The  stirring  breese  that  swept  them  in  its  flight, 
Baised  on  the  stream  a  shower  of  sparkling  light. 

tones  the  bird  Into  the  air  after  hit  wings  are  clipped  ?  So 
far  from  reitoring  it  to  the  power  of  Sight,  It  will  but  diiable 
it  more."~7'rave/i.  III.  139. 
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33. 

And  all  sweet  birds  sung  there  their  lays  of  love ; 

The  mellow  thrush,  the  black-bird  loud  and  shrill. 
The  rapturous  nightingale  that  shook  the  grove. 

Made  the  ears  vibrate  and  the  heart-strings  thrill; 
The  ambitious  lark,  that  soaring  in  the  sky, 
Pour'd  forth  her  lyric  strain  of  ecstasy.  ^ 

34. 
Sometimes  when  that  wild  chorus  intermits. 

The  linnet's  song  was  heard  amid  the  trees, 
A  low  sweet  voice ;  and  sweeter  stiU,  at  fits 

The  ring-dove's  wooing  came  upon  the  breeze ; 
While  with  the  wind  which  moved  the  leaves  among. 
The  murmuring  waters  join'd  in  undersong. 

35. 
The  hare  disported  here  and  fear'd  no  ill. 

For  never  evil  thing  that  glade  came  nigh ; 
The  sheep  were  firee  to  wander  at  their  will. 

As  needing  there  no  earthly  shepherd's  eye ; 
The  bird  sought  no  concealment  for  her  nest, 
So  perfect  was  the  peace  wherewith  those  bowers 
were  blest 

36. 
All  blending  thus  with  all  in  one  delight, 

The  soul  was  soothed  and  satisfied  and  flll'd : 
This  mingled  bliss  of  sense  and  sound  and  sight. 

The  flow  of  boisterous  mirth  might  there  have  stlii'd, 
And  sinking  in  the  gentle  spirit  deep, 
Have  touch'd  those  strings  of  joy  which  make  us  weep. 

37. 
Even  thus  in  earthly  gardens  had  it  been, 

If  earthly  gardens  might  with  these  compare ; 
But  more  than  all  such  influences,  I  ween 

There  was  a  heavenly  virtue  in  the  air, 
Which  laid  all  vain  perplexing  thoughts  to  rest. 
And  heal'd  and  calm'd  and  purified  the  breast 

36. 
Then  said  I  to  that  guide  divine,  My  soul 

When  here  we  enter'd,  was  o'ercharged  with  grie'v 
For  evil  doubts  which  I  could  not  controul 

Beset  my  troubled  spirit    This  relief, . . 
This  change, . .  whence  are  they  ?  Almostit  might  seem 
I  never  lived  till  now; .  .  all  else  had  been  a  dream. 

39. 
My  heavenly  teacher  answer'd.  Say  not  teem; . . 

In  this  place  all  things  are  what  they  appear; 
And  they  who  feel  the  past  a  feverish  dream. 

Wake  to  reality  on  entering  here. 
These  waters  are  the  Well  of  Life,  and  lo  I 
The  Bock  of  Ages  there,  fh>m  whence  they  flow. 

40. 
Saying  thus  we  came  upon  an  inner  glade, 

The  holiest  place  that  human  eyes  might  see ; 
For  all  that  vmle  was  like  a  temple  made 

By  Nature's  hand,  and  this  the  sanctuary; 
Where  in  its  bed  of  living  rock,  the  Rood 
Of  Man's  redemption,  flrmly  planted  stood. 

1  The  epithet  lifrie^  u  applied  to  the  lark,  is  borrowed  fVom 
one  of  Donne's  poems.  1  mention  this  more  panicuUrly  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  an  accidental  omission  in  the  notes 


41. 

And  at  its  foot  the  never-fslUng  Wdl 

Of  Life  profbaely  fiow'd  that  all  might  dffak. 

Most  blessed  Water  I    Neither  txmgac  cm  tcU 
The  blesaedneas  thereof,  nor  heart  can  Chli^ 

Save  only  those  to  whom  it  hath  been  gtvca 

To  taste  of  that  divinest  gift  of  Heaven. 

42. 

There  grew  a  goodly  Tree  this  Wen  beside ; . . 

Behold  a  branch  from  Eden  planted  hei«, 
Pluck'd  fhmi  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  said  oiy  goiik. 

O  Child  of  Adam,  put  away  thy  fcar, .  • 
In  thy  first  &ther*s  grave  it  hath  its  root ; 
Taste  thou  the  bitter,  bat  the  whokaome  fruit 

43. 
In  awe  I  heard,  and  trembled,  and  obey*d : 

The  bittemeaa  was  even  as  of  death ; 
I  felt  a  cold  and  piercing  thrill  pervade 

My  loosen'd  limbs,  and  losing  tight  and  bra^ 
To  earth  I  should  have  &Uen  in  my  despair. 
Had  I  not  chup'd  the  Cross  and  been  supported 

44. 

My  heart,  I  thought  was  bursting  with  the  ferae 
Of  that  most  fktal  fruit;  sool-sfek  I  felt. 

And  tears  ran  down  in  such  contlnaoas  coofse. 
As  if  the  very  eyes  themselves  shookl  melt 

But  then  I  heard  ray  heavenly  teacher  say. 

Drink,  and  this  mortal  stound  will  pass  away. 

46. 

I  stoopt  and  drank  of  that  divinest  Wdt 
Fresh  finom  the  Bock  of  Ages  whrre  11 

It  had  a  heavenly  quality  to  queU 
My  pain : . .  I  rose  a  renovated  man. 

And  would  not  now  when  that  relief 

For  worlds  the  needfhl  sufi'eiing  have 

46. 

Even  as  the  Eagle  (ancient  storyers  aiy) 

When  faint  with  yean  she  feels  her 
Soars  up  toward  the  mid  sun's  plociog  fmy. 

Then  flll'd  with  fire  into  some  living 
Plimges,  and  casting  there  her  aged  plimses. 
The  vigorous  strength  of  primal  youth 

47. 
Such  change  in  me  that  blessed  Water 

The  bitterness  which  from  its  fetal  root. 
The  Tree  derived  with  painfhl  healing  fkaqght 

Pass'd  clean  away;  and  in  Its  place  tha  fr«it 
Produced  by  virtue  of  that  wondrous  wave. 
The  savour  which  in  Paradise  It  gare. 

48. 
Now,  said  the  heavenly  Muse,  thoa  mayit 

Fitly  prepared  toward  the  moontaln's 
O  Child  of  Man,  this  necessary  trance 

Hath  purified  from  flaw  thy  mortal  alglkt* 
That  with  scope  unconflncd  of  vision  fere. 
Thou  the  beginning  and  the  end  nayst 


to  Roderick  : . .  U  Is  the  doty  of  every  poK  to 
all  his  obligations  of  this  kind  to  his 
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Sbe  took  me  bj  the  hand  and  on  «e  went, 
Hope  urged  me  fcmaid  and  my  booI  vaa 

With  winged  speed  we  scaled  the  steep  aaoent. 
Nor  seem'd  the  laboor  dilBciilt  or  long. 

Ere  on  the  sommit  of  the  sacied  bill 

Upraised  I  stood,  where  I  mi^t  gut  my  IIIL 

50. 
Below  me  fa^,  imlhldwl  like  a  scfoD, 

The  bomidlesi  region  where  I  wander'd  late, 
Where  I  mi^  see  realms  spread  and  oceans  r^ 

And  moantains  fhxn  their  clood-suimounting  state 
Dwarf' d  like  a  map  beneath  the  excursive  sight. 
So  ample  was  the  rmge  from  that  commanding  hei^t 

51. 
Eastward  with  darkness  roond  on  every  side. 

An  eye  of  light  was  in  the  ftrthest  sky. 
liO,  the  beginning ! . .  said  my  heavenly  Guide ; 

The  steady  ray  which  there  thou  canst  descry. 
Comes  ftom  lost  Eden,  ftom  the  primal  land 
Of  man  **  waved  over  by  the  fiery  brand." 

52. 
Look  now  toward  the  end  1  no  mists  obscure, 

Nor  doods  will  there  impede  the  strengthen^  sight ; 
UQblench*d  thine  eye  the  vision  may  endure. 

I  Iook*d, . .  surrounded  with  effUlgent  light 
More  glorious  than  all  glorious  hues  of  even, 
The  Angel  Death  stood  there  in  the  open  Gate  of 


IV. 
THE  HOPES  OF  MAN. 

1. 
Now,  said  my  heavenly  Teacher,  all  is  clear! . . 

Bear  the  Beginning  and  the  End  In  mind. 
The  course  of  human  things  will  then  appear 

Beneath  its  proper  laws ;  and  thou  wilt  find. 
Through  all  their  seeming  labyrinth,  the  plan 
Which  "  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to  Man." 

2. 
Free  choice  doth  Man  possess  of  good  or  ill. 

All  were  but  mockery  else.    From  Wisdom*8  way 
Too  oft  perverted  by  the  tainted  will 

Is  his  rebellious  nature  drawn  astray; 
Therefore  an  Inward  monitor  Is  given, 
A  voice  that  answers  to  the  law  of  Heaven. 


1  I  will  loMTt  here  a  paiuge  from  one  of  Lord  Brooke*i 
poemi.  Few  writeri  Iuts  erer  gf  ?en  proof*  of  profounder 
tboaght  than  thli  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Had  his  com. 
mand  of  laogoage  being  equal  to  his  strength  of  Intellect,  I 
scarcely  know  Uie  author  whom  he  would  not  have  surpassed. 

XXI. 

"  Some  lore  no  equals,  some  superiors  scorn. 

One  seeks  more  worlds,  and  this  will  Helen  have ; 
This  ooTeU  gold,  with  dlrers  faces  borne. 
These  humours  reign,  and  lead  men  to  their  grare ; 


3. 
TnEL  as  he  is,  and  as  an  Icftnt  weak. 

The  knowledge  of  his  weakness  is  his  strmgth ; 
For  socoour  Is  Touchsalcd  to  those  who  seek 

In  humble  ftith  sincere ;  and  when  at  length 
Death  sets  the  disembodied  spirit  ftee. 
According  to  thdr  deeds  their  tot  shall  be. 


Thus,  should  the  chance  of  private  fortune  niw 
A  transitory  doubt.  Death  answers  all. 

And  in  the  scale  of  nations,  if  the  ways 
Of  Providence  mysterious  we  may  call. 

Yet  rightly  view*d,  all  history  doth  impart 

Comfort  and  h<^  and  strength  to  the  believing  heart 

5. 
For  through  the  lapse  of  ages  may  the  coutw 

Of  moral  good  progressive  sUU  be  seen, 
Though  moumfiil  dynasties  of  Fraud  and  Force, 

Dark  Yice  and  purblind  Ignorance  intervene ; 
Empires  and  Nations  rise,  decay  and  foil. 
But  still  the  Good  survives  and  perseveres  thro*  all. 


Tea,  even  in  those  most  lamentable  tiroes, 
When  every  where  to  wars  and  woes  a  prey, 

Earth  seem'd  but  one  wide  theatre  of  crimes, 
Good  unperceived  had  work*d  its  silent  way. 

And  all  those  dread  convulsions  did  but  clear 

The  obstructed  path  to  give  it  firee  career. 

7. 
But  deem  not  thou  some  over-ruling  Fste, 

Directing  all  things  with  benign  decree, 
Through  all  the  turmoil  of  this  mortal  state. 

Appoints  that  what  is  best  shall  therefore  be ; 
Even  as  finom  man  his  future  doom  proceeds. 
So  nations  rise  or  foil  according  to  their  deeds. 

8. 
Light  at  the  first  was  given  to  human  kind. 

And  Law  was  written  In  the  human  heart 
If  they  forsake. the  Light  perverse  of  mind, 

And  wllfiilly  prefer  the  evil  part 
Then  to  their  own  devices  are  they  left, 
By  their  own  choice  of  Heaven's  support  bereft. 

9. 
The  individual  culprit  may  sometimes 

Unpunlsh'd  to  his  after  reckoning  go : 
Not  thus  collective  man, . .  for  public  crimes 

Draw  on  their  proper  punishment  below ;  i 
When  Nations  go  astray,  firom  age  to  age 
The  effects  remain,  a  fotal  heritage. 


Whereby  for  bayes  and  little  wages,  we 
Ruin  ourselret  to  raise  up  tyranny. 

XXII. 
"  And  as  when  winds  among  themselves  do  jar, 

Seas  there  are  tost  «td  ware  with  ware  must  6ght  i 
So  when  power's  restless  humours  bring  forth  War, 

There  people  bear  the  teults  and  wounds  of  Might  i 
The  error  aud  diseases  of  the  head 
DeMendiog  still  until  the  limbs  be  dead. 
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10. 
Bear  witness,  Egypt,  thy  huge  monuments 

Of  priestly  fraud  and  tyranny  austere ! 
Bear  witness  thou  whose  only  name  presents 

All  holy  feelings  to  religion  dear, . . 
In  Earth's  dark  circlet  once  the  precious  gem 
Of  living  light, . .  0  Mien  Jerusalem  I 

11. 
See  barbarous  Africa,  on  every  side 

To  error,  wretchedness,  and  crimes  resign*d  ! 
Behold  the  vicious  Orient,  far  and  wide 

Enthrall'd  in  slavery  1  As  the  human  mind 
Corrupts  and  goes  to  wreck.  Earth  sickens  tlien^ 
And  the  contagion  taints  the  ambient  air. 

12. 
They  had  the  Light,  and  from  the  Light  they  tum*d ;  i 

What  marvel  if  they  grope  in  darkness  lost  ? 
They  had  the  Law ; .  .  God's  natural  law  they  scom*d, 

And  chusing  error,  thus  they  pay  the  cost ! 
Wherever  Falsehood  and  Oppression  reign, 
There  degradation  follows  in  their  train. 


u 


XXIIL 
Yet  are  not  people's  errors  ever  flree 

From  guilt  of  wounds  they  suffer  by  the  war; 
Never  did  anjf  public  misery 

Rite  qfitseif:  God's  plagues  still  grounded  are 
On  common  stains  of  our  humanity ; 
And  to  the  flame  which  ruineth  mankind 
Man  glres  the  matter,  or  at  least  gives  wind." 

A  Treatie  qf  Warret. 

The  extract  which  follows,  from  the  same  author,  bears  as 
directly  upon  the  efltocts  of  the  military  system  as  If  It  had 
been  written  with  a  reference  to  Buonaparte's  goremment. 
Tbetbottghtftil  reader  will  perceive  its  intrinsic  value,  through 
Its  difflcult  language  and  uncouth  versification. 

LIX. 
"  Let  us  then  thus  conclude,  that  only  they 

Whose  end  In  this  world  is  the  world  to  come. 
Whose  hearts'  desire  is  that  their  desires  may 

Measure  themselves  by  Truth's  eternal  doom, 
Can  In  the  War  find  nothing  that  they  priie. 
Who  in  the  world  would  not  be  great  or  wise. 

LX. 
"  With  these,  I  say,  War,  Conquest,  Honour,  Faroe, 
Stand  (as  the  world)  neglected  or  forsaken. 
Like  Error's  cobwebs,  in  whose  curious  frame 

She  only  Joys  and  mourns,  takes  and  is  taken  ; 
In  which  tliese  dying,  that  to  God  live  thus. 
Endure  our  conquests,  would  not  conquer  us. 

LXl. 
**  Where  all  states  else  that  stand  on  power,  not  grace, 
And  gage  desire  by  no  such  splritoal  measm«^ 
Make  It  their  end  to  reign  in  every  place. 

To  war  for  honour,  for  revenge  and  pleasure; 
Thinking  the  strong  should  keep  the  weak  in  awe, 
And  every  inequality  give  law. 

LXII. 
"  These  serve  the  world  to  rule  her  by  her  arts. 
Raise  mortal  trophies  upon  mortal  passion ; 
Their  wealth ,sStrcngth,  glory,  growing  from  those  hearts 

W^hlch  to  their  ends  they  ruin  and  disfashion  ; 
The  more  remote  from  God  the  less  remorse ; 
Which  still  gives  Honour  power,  Occasion  force. 


13. 
What  then  in  thejic  late  days  had  Eumpc  bee, 

This  moral,  intellectual  heart  of  earth, . . 
From  which  the  nations  who  lie  dead  in  asc 

Should  one  day  yet  receive  their  secoihj  birc 
To  what  had  she  been  sunk  if  brutal  Fostz 
Had  taken  unrestrain'd  its  imploui  ooone  \ 

14. 
The  Light  had  been  eztfaigtrisbM, .  .  fhh  be  o» 

The  first  wise  aim  of  coudous  TVnmy. 
Which  knows  it  may  not  with  tbe  Xig^t  es^-. 

But  where  Light  is  not,  Freedcan  ciowt  br; 
<*  Where  Freedom  is  not,  there  no  Yirtoe is;" 
Where  Yirtue  is  not,  there  no  HAiipiBcn. 

15. 
If  among  hateftil  Tyrants  of  all  times 

For  endless  execration  handed  down. 
One  may  be  found  surpassing  all  in  crimei, 

One  that  for  infiuny  should  bcv  the  crsvs, 
Napoleon  a  is  that  man,  in  guilt  the  first. 
Pre-eminently  bad  among  the  wont. 

LXIII. 

*'  These  make  the  Sword  their  judge  of  wrong  asd  r: 
Their  story  Fame,  their  laws  but  Power  aad  Wl 
Their  endless  mine  all  vanities  of  lltg^ 
Rewards  and  Pains  the  mfsterj  of  it ; 
And  in  this  sphere,  this  wilderness  of  evils. 
None  prosper  highly  but  the  perfect  Derilt" 

ATytmtit^^. 


I  "  Let  no  ignoranee,**  scyi  Lord  BmokK, "  ana  i"!  i 
mankind ;  since  the  light  of  truth  Is  still  acB-v.  ci» :  > 
and  accuser  at  such  conUnual  war  witkfai  «s.  ^  -«  ' 
guide  so  good  for  Ihem  that  obey,  and  tb«Ci«Kch^.  I 
sin  so  ugly,  as  whosoever  does  tnit  what  be  knows,  rr  .  ! 
what  he  doubts,  shall  easily  follow  natorv  ODSogrK*  * 

*'  God  left  not  the  world  witfMiat  lisiwMMto^  IhR  ~  ' 
ginning ;  so  that  wherever  «•  find  <j|ir"yrT  ^  a  '  i 
charged  to  the  account  of  man.  as  having  r^cctnd  '  ' 
to  that  of  bis  Maker,  as  having  denied,  Che 
of  instruction.*'— ffonse's 
John  the  Baptist. 

*  It  is  amusing  to  look  ba^  upon  the  Safivry  >t 
offered  to  Buonaparte.  Some  pocflBS  of  Jimt  F. 
Beauhamols  exhibit  rich  specimens  oftliis  kind;  >v 
him  for 

**  la  douce  humanity 
Que  le  derore  de  aa 


Of  the  battle  of  Austerliu  she  s^rs, 

**  Dans  ce  jour  memorable  en  dot 
Et  que  nommeront  naiots 
La  Trinity  des  Ben  pet  ens  a. 
Vous  senleo  itcs  le 


Subsequent  events  give  to  some  of 
an  interest  which  thef  would  else  haw« 

**  N^K>leon,Dl^et  de  nos 
Bt  Josephine,  oblet  noa  moiika 
Couple  que  rEtemel  Ton  pour  1 
Vous  Mes  ses  plus  beaux 


In  some  stansas  called  Let  TVois  B^teamr^  wpoc  t> 
in  which  Alexander  and  Buonaparte   htSki  tti^*-  ^'^ 
before  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  the  follovHog  prarb^  < 
duced,  with  a  felicity  worthy  of  the  Ediubarih  %f  "* 
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16. 
For  not,  like  Scythian  conquerors,  did  be  tread 

From  his  youth  up  the  common  path  of  blood ; 
Nor  like  some  Eastern  Tyrant  was  be  bred 

In  sensual  harems,  ignorant  of  good ; . . 
Their  vices  from  the  circumstance  have  grown, 
His  by  deliberate  purpose  were  his  own. 

17. 
Not  led  away  by  circumstance  he  err'd. 

But  from  the  wicked  heart  his  error  came : 
By  Fortune  to  the  highest  place  preferred. 

He  sought  through  evil  means  an  evil  aim. 
And  all  his  ruthless  measures  were  design'd 
To  enslave,  degrade,  and  brutalize  mankind. 

18. 
Some  barbarous  dream  of  empire  to  fulfil. 

Those  iron  ages  he  would  have  restored. 
When  Law  was  but  the  ruffian  soldier's  will. 

Might  govem'd  all,  the  sceptre  was  the  sword. 
And  Peace,  not  elsewhere  finding  where  to  dwell. 
Sought  a  sad  reliige  in  the  convent-cell. 

19. 
Too  tu  had  he  succeeded  !  In  his  mould 

An  evil  generation  had  been  framed, 
By  no  religion  temper'd  or  controulM, 

By  fbul  examples  of  all  crimes  inflamed. 


*'  Tremble,  tremble,  fidre  Albion  1 
Oiild£  par  dlieureuMt  6toile», 
Ces  gioereux  bateaux,  exempts  d'ambltion, 
Vont  trioropher  par-tout  de  tea  cent  mille  voilet. 
The  Grand  Napotion  li  the 

Enraa  chiri  de  Man  et  d'ApoHon, 
Qttluicun  revert  ne  peut  abattre." 

Here  follows  part  of  an  Arabic  poem  bjr  Michael  Sabbag, 
addressed  to  Buonaparte  on  his  marriage  with  Marie  Louise, 
and  printed  with  translations  in  French  prose  and  German 
▼erse.  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Ftuidgruben  da  Orient$. 

**  August  Prince,  whom  Heaven  has  given  us  for  Sovereign, 
and  who  boldest  among  the  greatest  monarchs  of  thy  age 
the  same  rank  which  the  diadem  holds  upon  the  bead  of 
kings. 

*'  Thou  bast  reached  the  summit  of  happiness,  and  by 
thine  invincible  courage  hast  attained  a  glory  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  scarcely  comprehend; 

"  Tbou  hast  imprinted  upon  the  front  of  time  the  remem. 
brance  of  thine  innumerable  exploits  in  characters  of  light, 
one  of  which  alone  suffices  with  its  brilliant  rays  to  en- 
lighten  the  whole  universe. 

"  Who  can  resist  him  who  is  never  abandoned  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Heaven,  who  has  Victory  for  his  guide,  and  whose 
course  Is  directed  by  God  himself  f 

**  In  every  age  Fortune  produces  a  hero  who  is  the  pearl  of 
his  time ;  amidst  all  these  extraerdinary  men  thou  shinest  like 
an  inestimable  diamond  in  a  necklace  of  precious  stones. 

"  The  least  of  thy  sub|ects,  in  whatever  country  he  may  be, 
it  the  object  of  univers^  hfunage,  and  enjoys  thy  glory,  the 
iplendour  of  which  it  reflected  upon  him. 

"  All  virtues  are  united  in  thee,  but  the  justice  which  re- 
gulates all  thy  actions  would  alone  suffice  to  Immortalito 
thy  name. 

"  Perhaps  the  English  will  now  understand  at  last  that  it 
is  folly  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  wisdom  of  thy  designs, 
and  to  strive  against  thy  fortune.** 

A  figure  of  Liberty,  which  dnring  the  days  of  Jaccbinitm 
was  erected  at  Aix  in  Provence,  was  demolished  during  the 


Of  fidth,  of  honour,  of  compassion  void ; .  . 
Such  were  the  fitting  agents  he  employ*d. 

20. 
Believing  as  yon  lying  Spirit  taught. 

They  to  that  vain  philosophy  held  fast. 
And  trusted  that  as  they  began  fh>m  nought. 

To  nothing  they  should  needs  return  at  last ; 
Hence  no  restraint  of  conscience,  no  remorse. 
But  every  baleful  passion  took  its  course. 

2L 
And  had  they  triumph'd.  Earth  had  once  again* 

To  Yiolence  subdued,  and  impious  Pride, 
Verged  to  such  state  of  wickedness,  as  when 

The  Oiantry  of  old  their  Ood  defied. 
And  Heaven,  impatient  of  a  world  like  this, 
Open*d  its  flood-gates,  and  broke  up  the  abyss. 

22. 
That  danger  is  gone  by.     On  Waterloo 

The  Tyrant's  fortune  in  the  scale  was  weigh'd, . . 
His  fortune  and  the  World's, . .  and  England  threw 

Her  sword  Into  the  balance  ^ . . .  down  it  sway'd  i 
And  when  in  battle  first  he  met  that  foe, 
There  he  received  his  mortal  overthrow. 


night  about  the  time  when  Buonaparte  assumed  the  empire. 
Among  the  squibs  to  which  this  gave  occasion,  was  the  fol- 
lowing question  and  answer  between  Pasquln  and  Harforio. 
Pasquin  enquires,  **  Mais  qu'est-ce  qui  est  devenu  done  de  la 
Libert^  ?"  . .  Heyday,  what  is  become  of  Liberty  then  ? . .  To 
which  Maribrio  replies,  **  Btee  I  elle  est  morte  en  s'accou- 
chant  d'un  Eropereur."  • .  Blockhead  1  she  is  dead  in 
bringing  forth  an  Emperor— AfiM  Phtmtrt*»  Narrative^ 
IL  882. 

Well  may  the  lines  of  Pindar  respecting  Tantalus  be  ap- 
plied to  Buonaparte. 

£;U)4v»*«»- 
)f «  d-»mirir  *0k6funu  nurti  ir/fMt- 

srj^ai  fMyt  tXCtt  wa  iilw- 

*AvM  MfwrAM.  Pintdar,  01. 1. 

*'  Nam  se  deve  accuser  a  Fortuna  de  cega,  mas  sd  aos  que 
della  se  deixam  cegar."— **  It  is  not  Fortune,'*  says  D.  Luis 
da  Cunha,  **  who  ought  to  be  accused  of  blindness, .  .  but 
they  who  let  themselves  be  blinded  by  her."— Jtfemorioj  dnde 
1689  atkd  1706.  MSS. 

Lieutenant  Bowerbank,  in  his  Journal  of  what  pasted  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  hat  applied  a  patsage  firom  Horace 
to  the  same  efliBct,  with  hnmorous  felicity. 

"  I,  Bona,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocal, 
Graodla  kturas  merltonun  prsmia.** 

Eput.  lib.  ii.  ep.  v.  37. 

One  bead  more  in  this  string  of  quotations :  **  Un  Rol  phllo- 
sophe,*'  sayi  the  Counte  de  Puittaye,  tpeaklng  of  Frederic  of 
Pruttia,  **dant  le  tent  de  not  jourt,  ett  telon  mol  le  plut 
terrible  flCau  que  le  ciel  poitte  envoyer  aux  habitant  de  la 
terre.  Malt  l*tdie  d'un  Roi  philoeophe  et  detpote,  ett  un 
Injure  au  tent  commun,  un  outrage  A  la  raiton.**— A/#i*M^r«s, 
t.  iii.  I2!V. 

>  *'  How  highly  hat  Britain  been  honoured,**  lays  Alexan- 
der Knox,  in  a  letter  to  Hannah  More  written  not  long  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  "  and  yet  how  awefully  hat  all  undue 
exultation  been  represted  by  the  critical  turn  which,  after  an. 


so 
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23. 
O  my  brave  CountrTmen,  with  that  I  said. 

For  then  my  heart  with  transport  overllow*d, 
O  Men  of  England  I  nobly  have  ye  paid 

The  debt  which  to  your  ancestors  ye  owed, 
And  gathered  for  your  children's  heritage 
A  glory  that  shall  last  firom  age  to  age  I 

24. 

And  we  did  well  when  on  our  Mountain's  height 
For  Waterloo  we  raised  the  festal  flame. 

And  in  our  triumph  taught  the  startled  night 
To  ring  with  Wellington's  victorious  name. 

Making  the  far-off  mariner  admire 

To  see  the  crest  of  Skiddaw  plumed  with  fire. 

26. 

The  Moon  who  had  in  silence  visited 

His  lonely  summit  fh)m  the  birth  of  time, 

That  hour  an  unavailing  splendour  shed. 
Lost  in  the  effulgence  of  the  flame  sublime. 

In  whose  broad  blaie  r^oicingly  we  stood. 

And  all  below  a  depth  of  blackest  solitude. 

26. 
Fit  theatre  for  this  great  joy  we  chose ; 

For  never  since  above  the  abating  Flood 
Emerging,  flrst  that  pinnacle  arose. 

Had  cause  been  given  for  deeper  gratitude. 
For  prouder  joy  to  every  English  heart. 
When  England  had  so  well  perform'd  her  arduous  part 

27. 
The  Muse  replied  with  gentle  smile  benign. . . 

Well  mayst  thou  praise  the  land  that  gave  thee  birth, 
And  bless  the  Fate  which  made  that  comitry  thine ; 

For  of  all  ages  and  all  parts  of  earth, 
T^  chuse  thy  time  and  place  did  Fate  allow 
Wise  choice  would  be  this  England  and  this  Now. 

28. 
From  bodily  and  mental  bondage,  there 

Hath  Man  his  fiill  emancipation  gain*d ; 
The  viewless  and  illimitable  air 

Is  not  more  free  than  Thought ;  all  unrestrained, 
Nor  pined  in  want,  nor  sunk  in  sensual  sloth. 
There  may  the  immortal  Mind  attain  its  growth. 

29. 
There  under  Freedom's  tutelary  wing. 

Deliberate  Courage  fears  no  human  foe ; 
There  uudeflled  as  in  their  native  spring, 

The  living  waters  of  Bcllgion  flow ; 
There  like  a  beacon  the  transmitted  Light 
Conspicuous  to  all  nations  bumeth  bright 

30. 
The  virtuous  will  she  hath,  which  should  aspire 

To  spread  the  sphere  of  happiness  and  light ; 
She  hath  the  power  to  answer  her  desire. 

The  wisdom  to  direct  her  power  aright ; 


•ffccted  a  profp«roui  conclusion.  It  wu  not  biinan  wlidom 
which  wrought  our  deliTcrance ;  for  when  poUcj  (u  well  u 
proweu)  had  done  lu  utmost,  Buonaparte*!  return  from  EIIm 
•eemed  at  once  to  undo  all  that  had  been  acrompll>hcd.  It 
was  not  human  power ;  Tor  at  Waterloo  the  prise  was  as  much 


The  will,  the  power,  the  wisdom  thus  oombined. 
What  glorious  prospects  open  on  manMnrt  ! 

31. 

Behold  I  she  cried,  and  lifting  up  her  faand. 
The  shaping  elements  obey*d  her  will ; .  • 

A  vapour  gathered  round  our  lofty  stand, 
Roll'd  in  thick  voliunes  o'er  the  Sacred  HOI, 

Descending  then,  its  sunies  &r  and  near 

Fill'd  all  the  wide  sul^aoent  atmotplicre. 

32. 
As  I  have  seen  from  Skiddaw*^  stony  bd^ 

The  fleecy  clouds  scud  round  me  on  tlieir  way. 
Condense  beneath,  and  hide  the  vale  fhm  sight 

Then  opening,  just  disclose  where  Derwcot  lay 
Bumlsh'd  with  sunshine  like  a  silver  shield. 
Or  old  Enchanter's  glass,  for  magic  forma  fit  ficU: 

33. 
So  at  her  will,  In  that  receding  sheet 

Of  mist  wherewith  the  world  was  overlaid, 
A  living  picture  moved  beneath  our  feet 

A  spacious  City  flrst  was  there  display'd. 
The  seat  where  England  from  her  ancient  rejgn 
Doth  rule  the  Ocean  as  her  own  domain. 

34. 
In  splendour  with  those  fiunous  dties  old. 

Whose  power  it  hath  surpass'd,  it  now  mlaht  vie ; 
Through  many  a  bridge  the  wealthy  river  roird ; 

Aspiring  columns  rear'd  their  heads  on  high. 
Triumphal  arches  spann'd  the  roads,  and  gave 
Due  guerdon  to  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

35. 
A  landscape  follow*d,  such  as  might  compare 

With  Flemish  fields  for  well-requited  toil : 
The  wonder-working  hand  had  every  where 

Subdued  all  circumstance  of  ftubbom  aoil ; 
In  fen  and  moor  reclaim'd  rich  gaxdens  smikd. 
And  populous  hamlets  rose  amid  the  wild. 


36. 
There  the  old  seaman  on  his  native  shore 

Ei\joy*d  the  competence  deserved  so  w«JI ; 
The  soldier,  his  dread  occupation  o*er. 

Of  well-rewarded  service  loved  to  tell ; 
The  grey-hair'd  labourer  there  whose  work 
In  comfort  saw  the  day  of  life  go  down. 


37. 
Such  was  the  lot  of  eld ;  for  childhood  then 

The  duties  which  belong  to  life  was  taucbt : 
The  good  seed  early  sown  and  nuned  with  caiv. 

This  bounteous  harvest  in  Its  season  trouirht ; 
Thus  youth  for  manhood,  manhood  for  old  sgc 
Prepared,  and  found  their  weal  in  every  stage 


as  eter  to  be  contended  for ;  and  notwitlistiBdinc  all  thMhstf 
been  acbleted,  the  fate  of  Europe  onoe  nore  tmabted 
balance.  Nerer,  surelf ,  did  so  momentous  and  rttal  a 
terminate  at  once  so  happUy  and  to  iBStrncthvlj. 
Remains^  ir.  S97. 
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Enough  of  knowledge  onto  all  was  given 

In  wlidom'h  way  to  guide  their  steps  on  earth. 

And  make  the  immortal  spirit  fit  for  hearen. 
This  ncedftil  learning  was  their  right  of  birth ; 

Further  might  each  who  choae  it  persevere ; 

No  mind  was  lost  for  lack  of  culture  here. 

39. 
And  that  whole  happy  region  swarm*d  with  lift, . . 

Tillage  and  town ; . .  as  busy  bees  in  spring 
In  sunny  days  when  sweetest  flowers  are  rife. 

Fill  fields  and  gardens  with  their  murmuring. 
Oh  joy  to  see  the  State  in  perfect  health ! 
Her  numbers  were  her  pride  and  power  and  wealth. 

40. 
Then  saw  I,  as  the  mafjjc  picture  moved. 

Her  shores  enrich*d  with  many  a  port  and  pier; 
Vo  gift  of  liberal  Nature  unimproved. 

The  seas  their  never  iiiiling  harvest  here 
SupjHledf  as  bounteous  as  the  air  which  fed 
Israel,  when  manna  fell  from  heaven  for  bread. 

41. 
BCany  a  tall  veMei  in  her  harbours  lay. 

About  to  spread  its  canvass  to  the  breeie. 
Bound  upon  happy  errand  to  convey 

The  adventurous  colonist  beyond  the  seas. 
Toward  those  distant  lands  where  Britain  blest 
With  her  redundant  life  the  East  and  West 

42. 
The  landscape  changed ; . .  a  region  next  was  seen. 

Where  sable  swans  on  rivers  yet  unfound 
Glided  through  broad  savannahs  ever  green ; 

Innuraerous  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding  round. 
And  scattered  Ikrros  appear'd  and  hamlets  fkir. 
And  rising  towns  which  made  another  Britain  there. 

43. 
Then  thick  as  stars  which  stud  the  moonless  sky. 

Green  ishinds  in  a  peaceful  sea  were  seen ; 
Darken'd  no  more  with  blind  idolatry. 

Nor  curst  with  hideous  usages  obscene, 
But  heal'd  of  leprous  crimes,  fhim  butchering  strife 
Deliver'd,  and  reclaim*d  to  moral  life. 

44. 

Around  the  rude  Moral,  the  temple  now 
Of  truth,  hosannahs  to  the  Holiest  rung : 

There  fttmi  the  Christian's  eqtial  marriage-vow. 
In  natural  growth  the  household  virtues  sprung ; 

Children  were  taught  the  paths  of  heavenly  peace, 

And  age  in  hope  look'd  on  to  its  release. 


46. 
The  light  those  happy  Islanden  eqloy*d. 

Good  messengers  fh>m  Britain  had  convey'd ; 
(Where  might  such  bounty  wiselier  be  employ'd  7) 

One  people  with  their  teachers  were  they  made. 
Their  arts,  their  language,  and  their  fisith  the  same. 
And  blest  In  all,  for  all  they  blest  the  British  name. 


46. 
Then  roee  a  dilTerent  land,  where  loftiest  trees 

High  o'er  the  grove  their  flm-like  foliage  rear ; 
Where  spicy  bowers  upon  the  passing  breese 

IMfAise  their  precious  fragrance  flir  and  near; 
And  yet  untaught  to  bend  his  massive  knee. 
Wisest  of  brutes,  the  elephant  roams  flree. 

47. 
BfUiistrant  there  to  health  and  public  good. 

The  busy  axe  was  heard  on  every  side. 
Opening  new  channels,  that  the  noxious  wood 

With  wind  and  sunshine  might  be  purifled. 
And  that  wise  Government,  the  general  friend. 
Might  every  where  its  eye  and  arm  extend. 

48. 
The  half-brutal  Bedah  came  firom  his  retreat, 

To  human  life  by  human  kindness  won ; 
The  Cingalese  beheld  that  work  complete 

Which  Holland  In  her  day  had  well  begun ; 
The  Candian,  prospering  under  Britain's  reign, 
Blest  the  redeeming  hand  which  broke  his  chain. 

49 

Colours  and  castes  were  heeded  there  no  more ; 

Laws  which  depraved,  degraded,  and  opprest. 
Were  laid  aside,  for  on  that  happy  shore 

All  men  with  equal  liberty  were  blest ; 
And  through  the  land,  the  breexe  upon  its  swells 
Bore  the  sweet  music  of  the  sabbath  bells. 

60. 
Again  the  picture  changed ;  those  Isles  I  saw 

With  every  crime  thro*  Uiree  long  centuries  curst. 
While  unrelenting  Avarice  gave  the  law ; 

Scene  of  the  ioJured  Indians*  sufferings  first. 
Then  doom'd,  for  Europe*s  lasting  shame,  to  see 
The  wider-wasting  guilt  of  Slavery. 

61. 

That  foulest  blot  had  been  at  length  effiiced ; 

Slavery  was  gone,  and  all  the  power  it  gave. 
Whereby  so  long  our  nature  was  debased, 

Balef^  alike  to  master  and  to  slave. 
O  lovely  Isles  I  ye  were  indeed  a  sight 
To  fiU  the  spirit  with  intense  delight  1 

62. 
For  willing  industry  and  cheerfiil  toil 

Perfoim'd  their  easy  task,  with  Hope  to  aid ; 
And  the  tree  children  of  that  happy  soil 

Dwelt  each  in  peace  beneath  his  cocoa's  shade ; . . 
A  race,  who  with  the  European  mind. 
The  adapted  mould  of  Africa  combined. 


63. 
Anon,  methought  that  In  a  spacious  Square 

Of  some  great  town  the  goodly  ornament. 
Three  statues  I  beheld,  of  sculpture  fedr : 

These,  said  the  Muse,  are  they  whom  one  consent 
Shall  there  deem  worthy  of  the  purest  fame ; . . 
Knowest  thou  who  best  such  gn^tude  may  claim  ? 


ac  a 
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54. 

Clarkson,  I  answer'd,  first ;  whom  to  have  seen 
And  known  in  social  hours  may  be  my  pride. 

Such  friendship  being  praise ;  and  one,  I  ween, 
Is  Wilberforce,  placed  rightly  at  his  side, 

Whose  eloquent  yoice  in  that  great  cause  was  heard 

So  oft  and  welL     But  who  shall  be  the  third  ? 

56. 
Time,  said  my  Teacher,  will  reveal  the  name 

Of  him  who  with  these  worthies  shall  enjoy 
The  equal  honour  of  enduring  fame ; . . 

He  who  the  root  of  evil  shall  destroy, 
And  finom  our  Laws  shall  blot  the  accursed  word 
Of  Slave,  shall  rightly  stand  with  them  preferred. 

56. 
Enough !  the  Goddess  cried ;  with  that  the  cloud 

Obey'd,  and  closed  upon  the  magic  scene : 
Thus  much,  quoth  she,  is  to  thine  hopes  allowM ; 

Ills  may  impede,  delays  may  intervene. 
But  scenes  like  these  the  coming  age  will  bless. 
If  England  but  pursue  the  course  of  righteousness. 

57. 
On  she  must  go  progressively  in  good, 

In  wisdom  and  in  weal, . .  or  she  must  wane. 
Like  Ocean,  she  may  have  her  ebb  and  flood. 

But  stagnates  not     And  now  her  path  is  plain : 
Heaven's  fii^t  command  she  may  fulfil  in  peace, 
Replenishing  the  eariih  with  her  increase. 


5& 
Peace  she  hath  won, . .  with  ber  vidorkms 

Hath  won  through  rightAil  war 
Nor  this  alone,  but  that  fax  every  land 

The  withering  rule  of  violence  may 
Was  ever  War  with  such  bleat  victory  crowaM 
Did  ever  Victory  with  soch  fruit*  abound  I 
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59. 

Rightly  fbr  this  shall  all  good  men  niokott 

They  most  who  most  abhor  all  deeds  at  blood; 
Rightly  for  this  with  reverential  voice 

Exalt  to  Heaven  their  hymna  of  gratitude ; 
For  ne*er  till  now  did  Heaven  thy  country  takti 
With  such  transcendent  cause  for  Joty  joid  ^^^wW-hl. 
nesa. 

60. 
If  they  in  heart  all  tyranny  abhor. 

This  was  the  &11  of  Freedom's  direst  foe; 
If  they  detest  the  impious  lust  of  war. 

Here  hath  that  passion  had  its  overthrow ; . . 
As  the  best  prospects  of  mankind  are  dear. 
Their  joy  should  be  complete,  their  prayers  of  pnise 
sincere. 

61 
And  thou  to  whom  in  spirit  at  this  boor 

The  vision  of  thy  Coontry's  bliss  is  givra. 
Who  feelest  that  she  holds  her  trusted 

To  do  the  will  and  spread  the  wvd  of 
Hold  fittt  the  faith  which  animates  thy  hiIimI* 
And  in  thy  songs  prochdm  the  hopes  of  ht 
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TO 
HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE   PRINCESS    CHARLOTTE 
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ROBERT  SOUTHET 

POST  LAITEIATS. 


PROEM. 

1. 

Theeb  was  a  time  when  all  my  youthfhl  thought 
Was  of  the  Muse ;  and  of  the  Poet's  fame. 

How  (kir  it  flourisheth  and  fadeth  not, . . 
Alone  enduring,  when  the  Monarch's  name 

Is  but  an  empty  sound,  the  Conqueror's  bust 

Moulders  and  is  forgotten  in  the  dust 


How  best  to  build  the  Imperishable  lay 
Was  then  my  dally  care,  my  dreuB  by  ni^i 

And  early  in  adventurous  essay 
My  spirit  imp'd  her  wings  for  strooirr  fllfbt  i 

Fair  regions  Fancy  open'd  to  my  view, .  • 

«  There  lies  thy  path,"  she  said ;  *•  do  tbo«  this 
path  pursue  1 
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s. 

**  For  what  hast  fboa  to  do  with  wealth  or  power, 
Thou  whom  rich  Nature  at  thy  happy  birth 

Blest  in  her  bounty  with  the  largest  dower 
That  Heaven  indulges  to  a  child  of  Earth, . . 

Then  when  the  sacred  Sisters  for  their  own 

Baptised  thee  In  the  springs  of  Helicon  ? 

4. 

**  They  promised  fbr  thee  that  thou  shouldst  eschew 

All  low  desires,  all  empty  vanities ; 
That  thou  shouldst,  still  to  Truth  and  Freedom  true, 

The  apiriause  or  censure  of  the  herd  despise ; 
And  in  obedience  to  their  impulse  given, 
Walk  in  the  light  of  Nature  and  of  Heaven. 

6. 
**  Along  the  World's  high-way  let  others  crowd. 

Jostling  and  moiling  on  through  dust  and  heat ; 
Far  from  the  vain,  the  vicious,  and  the  proud. 

Take  thou  content  in  solitude  thy  seat ; 
To  noble  ends  devote  thy  sacred  art. 
And  nune  for  better  worids  thine  own  immortal  part !  ** 

6. 
Praise  to  that  Power  who  firom  my  earliest  days. 

Thus  taught  roe  what  to  seek  and  what  to  shun 
Who  tum'd  my  footsteps  tnm  the  crowded  ways. 

Appointing  roe  my  better  course  to  run 
In  sdUtude,  with  studious  leisure  blest. 
The  mind  unfetter*d,  and  the  heart  at  rest 

7. 
For  therefore  have  my  days  been  days  of  Joy, 

And  all  my  paths  are  paths  of  pleasantness : 
And  still  my  heart,  as  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Doth  never  know  an  ebb  of  cheerfulness; 
Time,  which  matures  the  intellectual  part. 
Hath  tinged  my  hairs  with  grey,  but  left  untouch*d 
my  heart 

8. 
Sometimes  I  soar  where  Fancy  guides  the  rein. 

Beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere ; 
But  most  with  long  and  self-approving  pain, 

Patient  pursue  the  historian^s  task  severe ; 
Thus  in  the  ages  which  are  past  I  live. 
And  those  which  are  to  come  my  sure  reward  will  give. 

9. 
Tea  in  this  now,  while  Malice  frets  her  hour, 

Is  foretaste  given  me  of  that  meed  divine ; 
Here  undisturbed  in  this  sequester'd  bower. 

The  friendship  of  the  good  and  wise  is  mine ; 
And  thatgreen  wreath  which  decks  theBard  when  dead. 
That  laureate  garland  crowns  my  living  head. 

10. 

That  wreath  which  In  Elixa*s  golden  days 
My  master  dear,  divinest  Spenser,  wore. 

That  which  rewarded  Drayton's  learned  lays. 
Which  thoughtful  Ben  and  gentle  Daniel  bore, . . 

Orin,  Envy,  through  thy  ragged  mask  of  scorn  I 

In  honour  it  was  given,  with  honour  it  is  worn  1 


11. 
Proudly  I  raised  the  high  thanksgivhig  strain 

Of  victory  in  a  rightAil  cause  achieved ; 
For  which  I  long  had  look*d  and  not  in  vain, 

As  one  who  with  firm  fidth  and  undeceived. 
In  history  and  the  heart  of  man  could  iind 
Sure  presage  of  deliverance  for  mankind. 

12. 
Proudly  I  offered  to  the  royal  ear 

My  song  of  Joy  when  War's  dread  work  was  done. 
And  glorious  Britain  round  her  satiate  spear 

The  olive  garland  twined  by  Victory  won ; 
Exulttng  as  became  me  In  such  cause, 
I  oflier'd  to  the  Prince  his  People's  Just  applause. 

13. 
And  when,  as  if  the  tales  of  old  Romance 

Were  but  to  typify  his  splendid  reign. 
Princes  and  Potentates  from  conquer'd  France, 

And  chiefs  in  arms  approved,  a  peerless  train. 
Assembled  at  his  Court, . .  my  duteous  lays 
Preferr'd  a  welcome  of  enduring  praise. 

14. 

And  when  that  last  and  most  momentous  hour. 
Beheld  the  re-risen  cause  of  evil  yield 

To  the  Red  Cross  and  England's  arm  of  power, 
I  sung  of  Waterloo's  unequall'd  field. 

Paying  the  tribute  of  a  soul  embued 

With  deepest  Joy  devout  and  aweful  gratitude, 

16. 
Such  strains  beseem'd  me  well.     But  how  shall  I 

To  hymeneal  numbers  tune  the  string. 
Who  to  the  trumpet's  martial  symphony. 

And  to  the  mountain  gales  am  wont  to  sing  7 
How  may  these  unaccustom'd  accents  suit 
To  the  sweet  dulcimer  and  courtly  lute  ? 

16. 
Fitter  for  me  the  lofty  strain  severe. 

That  calls  for  vengeance  for  mankind  opprest ; 
Fitter  the  songs  that  youth  may  love  to  hear. 

Which  warm  and  elevate  the  throbbing  breast ; 
Fitter  for  me  with  meed  of  solemn  verse. 
In  reverence  to  adorn  the  hero's  herse. 

17. 
But  then  my  Blaster  dear  arose  to  mind. 

He  on  whose  song  while  yet  I  was  a  boy. 
My  spirit  fed,  attracted  to  its  kind, 

And  still  insatiate  of  the  growing  Joy  ; .  . 
He  on  whose  tomb  these  eyes  were  wont  to  dwell. 
With  inward  yearnings  which  I  may  not  tell ; 

18. 
He  whose  green  bays  shall  bloom  for  ever  young. 

And  whose  dear  name  whenever  I  repeat. 
Reverence  and  love  are  trembling  on  my  tongue ; 

Sweet  Spenser,  sweetest  Bard ;  yet  not  vaan  sweet 
Than  pure  was  he,  and  not  more  pure  than  wise, 
High  Priest  of  all  the  Muses'  mysteries. 
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19. 
I  call*d  to  mind  that  mighty  Blister's  song. 

When  he  brought  home  his  beautiAilest  bride. 
And  MuUa  mnrmur'd  her  sweet  ondenong. 

And  Mole  with  all  his  mountain  woods  replied ; 
Never  to  mortal  lips  a  strain  was  given. 
More  rich  with  love,  more  redolent  of  Heaven. 

20. 
His  cup  of  Joy  was  mantling  to  the  brim. 

Yet  solemn  thoughts  enhanced  his  deep  delight ; 
A  holy  feeling  fiU'd  his  marriage-hymn. 

And  Love  aspired  with  Faith  a  heavenward  flight 
And  hast  not  thou,  my  Soul,  a  solemn  theme  ? 
I  said,  and  mused  until  I  fell  into  a  dream. 
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THE  DBEAM. 


1. 


MrrBOUOHT  I  heard  a  stir  of  hasty  feet. 
And  horses  tramp*d  and  coaches  roird  along. 

And  there  were  busy  voices  in  the  street, 
As  if  a  multitude  were  hurrying  on ; 

A  stir  it  was  which  only  could  befidl 

Upon  some  great  and  solemn  festivaL 


Such  crowds  Iww,  and  in  such  glad  array. 
It  seem*d  some  general  Joy  had  ilird  the  land ; 

Age  had  a  sunshine  on  its  cheek  that  day. 
And  children,  tottering  by  the  mother^s  hand. 

Too  young  to  ask  why  all  this  joy  should  be, 

Partook  it,  and  rgoiced  for  sympathy. 


The  shops,  that  no  dull  care  might  intervene. 
Were  dosed ;  the  doors  within  were  lined  with  heads ; 

Glad  &ces  were  at  every  window  seen. 

And  Arom  the  cluster'd  house-tops  and  the  leads. 

Others  who  took  their  stand  in  patient  row, 

Look'd  down  upon  the  crowds  that  swarm'd  below. 

4. 
And  every  one  of  all  that  numerous  throng 

On  heaid  or  breast  a  marriage  symbol  bore ; 
The  war-house  proudly  as  he  paced  along 

Those  joyous  colours  in  his  forelock  wore. 
And  aroh*d  his  stately  neck  as  for  delight. 
To  show  his  mane  thus  pompously  bedight 

5. 
From  every  church  the  merry  bells  rung  round 

With  gladdening  harmony  heard  fiur  and  wide ; 
In  many  a  mingled  peal  of  swelling  sound. 

The  hurrying  music  came  on  every  side ; 
And  banners  firom  the  steeples  waved  on  high. 
And  streamers  fluttered  in  the  sun  and  sky. 


Anon  the  Gannon*^  voioe  in  thmider  spake. 
Westward  It  came,  the  East  retnm'd  the 

Burst  after  burst  the  innocuous  thanders 
And  rolled  from  side  to  side  with  quick 

O  happy  land,  where  that  terrillc  voice 

Speaks  but  to  bid  aU  habitants  r^joicel 


7. 
Thereat  the  crowd  niah*d  fonvard  ooe  and  aB, 

And  I  too  in  my  dream  was  home  akmg. 
Eftsoon,  methought,  I  reacfa*d  a  festal  haU, 

Where  guards  in  order  ranged  repelled  the 
But  I  had  entrance  to  that  guarded  door. 
In  honour  to  the  laureate  oown  I 


That  spacioos  hall  was  hung  with  tnphki 
Memorials  proud  of  many  a  well-won  day 

The  flag  of  France  there  traird  toward  the 
There  in  captivity  her  Eagles  lay. 

And  under  each  in  aye-enduring  gold. 

One  well-known  word  its  fttal  atoiy  toi^ 


9. 
There  read  I  Nile  ooosplcixms  from  alhr. 

And  Egypt  and  Malda  there  were  foimi; 
And  Copenhagen  there  and  Trafalgar ; 

Vimeiro  and  Busaco*s  day  renown 'd ; 
There  too  was  seen  Barrosa's  bloody  name. 
And  Albtthera,  dear-bought  field  of  ftme* 


10. 


Ton  spoils  fhxn  boastfbl  Mi 

Those  Marmont  left  in  that  lUustrloos  ft^t 
By  Salamanca,  when  too  soon  the  sun  [AM^t. 

Went  down,  and  darkness  hid  the  Fnnrhmsn't 
These  from  Yittorla  were  in  triumph  borae. 
When  fkom  the  Intruder's  head  S|ialn*s  stDko 
was  torn. 

II. 
These  on  Pyrene's  awdhl  heights  were  gaki*d. 

The  trophies  of  that  memorable  day,         (i 
When  deep  with  blood  her  mountain  springs 

Above  the  clouds  and  lightcnings  of  that  fray. 
Wheeling  afkr  the  affrighted  eagles  fled  ; 
At  eve  the  wolvescaae  forth  and  prey *d  opoDtltt  dad. 

IS. 

And  b1ood-staln*d  flags  were  here  Itom  Orthies 
Trampled  by  France  beneath  her  flying  fc«t ; 

And  what  before  Thoulonse  fhNn  Soult 

When  the  stem  Marshal  met  his  last  defent, 

Tieldlng  once  more  to  Britain's  arm  of  might. 

And  Wellington  in  mercy  spared  his  flight. 

13. 

There  hung  the  Eagles  which  with  vfctocy 
From  Fleurus  and  fhMn  Ligny  proudly 

To  see  the  Usurper's  hlgh-swoln  fortune  craskM 
For  ever  on  the  fleld  of  Waterloo, . . 

Days  of  all  days,  surpassing  In  its  flunc 

All  fields  of  elder  or  of  later  name  1 
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14. 
There  too  the  painter's  imlTersal  art. 

Each  story  told  to  all  beholden*  eyes ; 
And  Sculpture  there  had  done  her  fitting  part, 

Bidding  the  forms  perdurable  arise 
Of  those  great  Chieft,  who  In  the  field  of  fight 
Had  best  upheld  their  country^s  sacred  right 

15. 
There  stood  our  peerless  Edward,  gentle-soul*d, 

The  Sable  Prince  of  chivalry  the  flower; 
And  that  Plantagenet  of  sterner  mould, 

He  who  the  conquer'd  crown  of  Gallia  wore ; 
And  Blake,  and  Nelson,  01ory*8  fayourite  son, 
And  Marltrarough  there,  and  Wolfe  and  Wellington. 

16. 

But  from  the  statues  and  the  storied  wall. 

The  living  scene  withdrew  my  wondering  sense ; 

For  with  accordant  pomp  that  gorgeous  hall 
Was  flU'd ;  and  I  beheld  the  opulence 

Of  Britain's  Court, . .  a  proud  assemblage  there. 

Her  Statesmen,  and  her  Warriors,  and  her  Fahr. 

17. 
Amid  that  Hall  of  Victory  side  by  side. 

Conspicuous  o'er  the  splendid  company. 
There  sate  a  royal  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride ; 

In  her  fidr  cheek,  and  in  her  bright  blue  eye, 
Her  flaxen  locks  and  her  benignant  mien. 
The  marks  of  Brunswick's  Royal  Line  were  seen. 

18. 
Of  princely  lineage  and  of  princely  heart. 

The  Bridegroom  seem'd, . .  a  man  approved  in  flght. 
Who  in  the  great  deliverance  bore  his  part. 

And  had  pursued  the  recreant  Tyrant's  flight 
When  driven  from  ii^ured  Germany  he  fled. 
Bearing  the  curse  of  God  and  Blan  upon  his  head, 

19. 
Ouardant  before  his  feet  a  Lion  lay, 

The  Saxon  Lion,  terrible  of  yore, 
Who  in  his  wither'd  limbs  and  lean  decay, 

The  marks  of  long  and  cruel  bondage  bore ; 
But  broken  now  beside  him  lay  the  chain, 
Which  gall'd  and  fretted  late  his  neck  and  mane. 

20. 
A  Lion  too  was  couch'd  before  the  Bride ; 

That  noble  Beast  had  never  felt  the  chain ; 
Strong  were  his  sinewy  limbs  and  smooth  his  hide. 

And  o'er  his  shoulders  broad  the  aflluent  mane 
Dishevell'd  hung ;  beneath  his  feet  were  laid 
Tom  flags  of  France  whereon  his  bed  he  made. 

21. 

Full  different  were  those  Lions  twain  in  plight, 
Tet  were  they  of  one  brood;  and  aide  by  side 

Of  old,  the  Gallic  Tiger  in  his  might 

They  many  a  time  had  met,  and  quell'd  his  pride, 

And  made  the  treacherous  spoiler  from  their  ire 

Cowering  and  crippled  to  his  den  retire. 


22 

Two  Forms  divine  on  either  side  the  throne. 
Its  heavenly  guardians,  male  and  female  stood ; 

His  eye  was  bold,  and  on  his  brow  there  shone 
Contempt  of  all  base  things,  and  pride  subdued 

To  wisdom's  will :  a  warrior's  garb  he  wore. 

And  HoNoaa.  was  the  name  the  Genius  bore. 

23. 
That  other  form  was  in  a  snow-white  vest. 

As  well  her  virgin  loveliness  became ; 
Erect  her  port,  and  on  her  spotless  breast 

A  blood-red  cross  was  hung:  Faith  was  her  name. 
As  by  that  sacred  emblem  might  be  seen. 
And  by  her  eagle  eye,  and  by  her  dove-like  mien. 

24. 

Her  likeness  such  to  that  robuster  power, 

That  sure  his  sister  she  might  have  been  deem'd. 

Child  of  one  womb  at  one  auspicious  hour. 
Akin  they  were,  yet  not  as  thus  it  seem'd. 

For  he  of  Valoue  was  the  eldest  son. 

From  Aret^  in  happy  union  sprung. 

25. 
But  her  to  Fhronls  Eusebela  bore. 

She  whom  her  mother  Dic^  sent  to  earth ; 
What  marvel  then  if  thus  their  features  wore 

Besemblant  lineaments  of  kindred  birth, 
Dic£  being  child  of  Him  who  rules  above, 
Valouk  his  earth-bom  son ;  so  both  derived  from  Jove. 

26. 
While  I  stood  gazing,  suddenly  the  air 

Was  flll*d  with  solemn  music  breathing  round ; . 
And  yet  no  mortal  instruments  were  there, 

Mor  seem'd  that  melody  an  earthly  sound. 
So  wondrously  it  came,  so  passing  sweet. 
For  some  strange  pageant  sure  a  prelude  meet 

27. 
In  every  breast  roethought  there  seem'd  to  be 
A  hush  of  reverence  mingled  with  dismay ; 
For  now  appear'd  a  heavenly  company 

Toward  the  royal  seat  who  held  their  way; 
A  female  Form  majestic  led  them  on, . . 
With  aweftil  port  she  came,  and  stood  before  the 
Throne. 

28. 
Gentle  her  mien  and  void  of  all  offence ;  . 

But  if  aught  wrong'd  her  she  could  strike  such  fear. 
As  when  Minerva  in  her  Sire's  defence 

Shook  in  Phlegrcan  flelds  her  dreadftil  spear. 
Tet  her  tientgnant  aspect  told  that  ne'er 
Would  she  reftise  to  heed  a  suppliant's  prayer. 


29. 

The  Trident  of  the  Seas  in  her  right  hand. 
The  sceptre  which  that  Bride  was  bom  to  wield, 

She  bore,  in  symbol  of  her  just  command. 
And  in  her  left  display'd  the  Red-Cross  shield. 

A  plume  of  milk-white  feathers  overspread 

The  laurell'd  helm  which  graced  her  lofty  head. 
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so. 

Daughter  of  BrunswicVs  tkted  line,  the  said. 
White  joyful  realms  their  gratulations  pay» 

And  ask  for  blessings  on  thy  bridal  bed. 
We  too  descend  upon  this  happy  day; . . 

Receive  with  willing  ear  what  we  impart. 

And  treasure  up  our  counsels  in  thy  heart! 

31. 
Long  may  It  be  ere  thou  art  callM  to  bear 

The  weight  of  empire  in  a  day  of  woe  t 
Be  it  thy  favoured  lot  meantime  to  share 

The  joys  which  from  domestic  virtue  flow. 
And  may  the  lessons  which  are  now  imprest, 
In  years  of  leisure,  sink  into  thy  breast. 

82. 
Look  to  thy  Sire,  and  In  his  steady  way. 

As  in  his  Father's  he,  learn  thou  to  tread; 
That  thus,  when  comes  the  inevitable  day, 

No  other  change  be  felt  than  of  the  bead 
Which  wears  the  crown;  thy  name  will  then  be  bleat 
Like  theirs,  when  thou  too  shalt  be  cdl'd  to  rest 

S3. 
Love  peace  and  cherish  peace  ;  but  use  It  so 

That  War  may  find  thee  ready  at  all  hours  ; 
And  ever  when  thou  strikest,  let  the  blow 

Be  swift  and  sure :  then  put  forth  all  the  powers 
Which  God  hath  given  thee  to  redress  thy  wrong, 
And,  powerful  as  thou  art,  the  strife  will  n0t  be  long. 

34. 
Let  not  the  sacred  Trident  fhmi  thy  hand 

Depart,  nor  lay  the  falchion  from  thy  side  3 
Queen  of  the  Seas,  and  mighty  on  the  land. 

Thy  power  shall  then  be  dreaded  far  and  wide : 
And  trusting  still  in  God  and  in  the  Right, 
Thou  mayest  again  defy  the  World's  collected  might 

35. 
Thus  as  she  ceased  a  comely  Sage  came  on. 

His  temples  and  capacious  forehead  spread 
With  looks  of  veneraUe  eld,  which  shone 

As  when  in  wintry  moms  on  Skiddaw's  head 
The  cloud,  the  sunshine,  and  the  snow  unite. 
So  silvery,  so  unsullied,  and  so  white. 

36. 
Of  Kronos  and  the  Nymph  Xnemosynl 

He  sprung,  on  either  side  a  birth  divine  ; 
Thus  to  the  Olyroplan  Gods  allied  was  he» 

And  brother  to  the  sacred  Sisters  nine. 
With  whom  he  dwelt  in  interchange  of  lore, 
Each  thus  Instructing  each  for  evermore. 

37. 
They  calVd  him  Praxis  in  the  Olympian  tongue. 

But  here  on  Earth  EzrKRiKNca  was  his  name. 
Whatever  things  have  pass'd  to  him  were  known, 

And  he  could  see  the  future  ere  it  came ; 
Such  foresight  was  his  patient  wisdom's  meed, . . 
Alas  for  those  who  his  wise  counsels  will  not  heed  I 


88. 
He  bore  a  goodly  volume,  which  be  bid 

Between  that  princely  couple  on  the  thracw. 
Lo  there  my  work  for  this  great  realm,  be  ak^ 
Hy  work,  which  with  the  kingdom's  gnmth 
grown. 
The  rights,  the  usages,  the  laws  wherein 
Blessed  above  all  nations  she  hath  been. 

89. 

Such  as  the  sacred  trust  to  thee  Is  given. 
So  unimpalr'd  transmit  it  to  thy  line : 

Preserve  it  as  the  choicest  gift  of  Heaven, 
Alway  to  make  the  bliss  of  thee  and  thine : 

The  talisman  of  England's  strength  is  there, . . 

With  reverence  guard  it,  and  with  jealous  care ! 


40. 

The  next  who  stood  before  that  royal 
Came  gilding  like  a  vIsloD  o'er  tlie 

A  glory  went  before  him  thnm^  tiie  air, 
Ambrorial  cMlours  floated  all  anmnd. 

His  purple  wings  a  heavenly  lustre  shed, 

A  silvery  halo  hover'd  round  hii  head. 

41. 
The  Angel  of  tlie  English  Charch  va*  this. 

With  whose  divinest  presence  thesre  appeared 
A  glorioos  train.  Inheritors  of  bliss. 

Saints  in  the  memory  of  the  good  revered. 
Who  having  rendered  back  tlielr  vital  bveatk 
To  Him  finom  whom  It  came,  were  pedectcd  by 


42. 

Edward  the  spotkst  Tudor,  there  I  kacv. 
In  whose  pure  breast,  with  pious  nurture  fed. 

All  generous  hopes  and  gentle  virtues  grew; 
A  heavenly  diadem  adom'd  his  head, . . 

Most  blessed  Prince,  whose  saintly  name  migbt 

The  understanding  heart  to  lean  of  reverent  knc 


48. 
Less  radiant  than  King  Edward,  Craniner 

But  pursed  from  persecution's  sable  spot  s 
For  he  had  given  bis  body  to  the  flame. 

And  now  in  that  right  hand,  which  <HiM>i>i«f 
He  profTer'd  to  the  fire's  atoning  doooD, 
Bore  he  the  unfading  palm  of  martyrdom. 

44. 

There  too  came  Latimer,  tn  worth  aUled, 
Who  to  the  stake  when  brought  by  »t^M» 

As  if  with  prison  weeds  he  cast  aside 
The  Infirmity  of  flesh  and  weight  of  age, 

Bow-bent  till  then  with  weakness,  In  bis  shrood 

Stood  up  erect  and  firm  before  the  admiring 


45. 

With  these,  partaken  in  beatitnde. 
Bearing  like  them  the  palm,  their  emUeoi 

The  Noble  Army  came,  who  had  subdued 
All  fhiilty,  putting  death  beneath  thdr  fevt : 

Their  robes  were  like  the  mountain  snow,  and  Wfht 

As  though  they  had  been  dipt  in  th«  frwintatn  siwlnn 
of  light 
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46. 

For  these  were  they  who  valiantly  endured 

The  fierce  extremity  of  mortal  pain. 
By  no  weak  tenderness  to  life  allured. 

The  victims  of  that  hatefU  Henry*&  reign. 
And  of  the  bloody  Queen,  beneath  whose  sway 
Rome  lit  her  fires,  and  Fiends  kept  holyday. 

47. 
O  pardon  me,  thrice  holy  Spirits  dear, 

That  hastily  I  now  must  pass  ye  by  I 
No  want  of  duteous  reverence  is  there  here ; 

None  better  knows  nor  deeplier  feels  than  I 
What  to  your  sufferings  and  your  faith  we  owe. 
Ye  valiant  champions  for  the  truth  below ! 

48. 
Hereafter  haply  with  maturer  care, 

(So  Heaven  permit)  that  reverence  shall  be  shown. 
Now  of  my  viMon  I  must  needs  declare. 

And  how  the  Angd  stood  before  the  throne* 
And  fixing  on  that  Princess  as  he  spake 
His  eye  benign,  the  aweful  alienee  brake. 

49. 

Thus  said  the  Angel,  Thou  to  whom  one  day 
There  shall  In  earthly  guardianship  be  given 

The  Ehgliah  Church,  preserve  it  from  decay  ! 
Ere  now  for  that  moat  sacred  charge  hath  Heaven 

In  perilous  tiroes  provided  female  means. 

Blessing  H  beneath  the  rule  of  pious  Queens. 

60. 
Bear  thou  that  great  Elita  in  thy  mfaid. 

Who  fh>m  a  wreck  this  fkbric  edified. 
And  Hkr  who  to  a  nation*8  voice  re«ign*d. 

When  Rome  In  hope  its  wiliest  engines  plied. 
By  her  own  heart  and  righteous  Heaven  approved. 
Stood  np  against  the  Father  whom  she  loved. 

61. 
Laying  all  mean  regards  aside,  fill  Thou 

Her  seats  with  wisdom  and  with  learned  worth ; 
That  so  whene'er  attacked,  with  fearless  brow 

Her  champions  may  defend  her  rights  on  earth ; 
LinkM  is  her  welfare  closely  with  thine  own. 
One  fSUe  attends  the  Altar  and  the  Throne  ! 

62. 
Think  not  that  lapse  of  ages  shall  abate 

The  Inveterate  malice  of  that  Harlot  old  ; 
Fallen  though  thou  deem'st  her  from  her  high  estate. 

She  proffers  still  the  envenom'd  cup  of  gold. 
And  her  fierce  Beast,  whose  names  are  Blasphemy, 
The  same  that  was,  is  still,  and  still  must  be. 

63. 
The  stem  Sectarian  In  unnatural  league 

Joins  her  to  war  against  their  hated  foe ; 
Error  and  Faction  aid  the  bold  intrigue. 

And  the  dark  Atheist  seeks  her  overthrow. 
While  giant  Zeal  la  arms  against  her  stands. 
Barks  with  an  hundred  mouths,  and  lifts  an  hundred 
hands. 


64. 
Built  on  a  rock,  the  &brlc  may  repel 

Their  utmost  rage.  If  all  within  be  sound : 
But  if  within  the  gates  Indifference  dwell. 

Woe  to  her  then,  there  needs  no  outward  wound  I 
Through  her  whole  flrame  bennmb'd,  a  lethal  sleep. 
Like  the  cold  poison  of  the  asp  will  creep. 

65. 

In  thee,  as  In  a  cresset  set  on  high. 

The  light  of  piety  should  shine  fhr  seen, 

A  guiding  beacon  flx*d  for  every  eye : 

Thus  fhym  the  influence  of  an  honoured  Queen, 

As  from  its  spring,  should  public  good  proceed, . . 

The  peace  of  Heaven  will  be  thy  proper  meed. 

66. 

So  should  return  that  happy  state  of  yore 
When  piety  and  Joy  went  hand  in  hand ; 

The  love  which  to  his  flock  the  shepherd  bore. 
The  old  observances  which  cheer'd  the  land. 

The  household  prayers  which,  honouring  God*s  high 
name. 

Kept  the  lamp  trlmm*d  and  fed  the  sacred  flame. 

67. 
Thus  having  spoke,  away  the  Angel  pass*d 

With  all  his  train,  dissolving  from  the  sight : 
A  transitory  shadow  overcast 

The  sudden  void  they  left ;  all  meaner  light 
Seeming  like  darkness  to  the  eye  which  lost 
The  full  efiUlgence  of  that  heavenly  host 

68. 
Eftsoon,  in  re^appearlng  light  confessed. 

There  stood  another  Minister  of  bliss. 
With  his  own  radiance  clothed  as  with  a  vest. 

One  of  the  angelic  company  was  this. 
Who,  guardians  of  the  rising  human  race, 
Alway  in  Heaven  behold  the  Father's  fkce. 

69. 
Somewhlle  he  flx*d  upon  the  royal  Bride 

A  contemplative  eye  of  thoughtful  grief; 
The  trouble  of  that  look  benign  implied 

A  sense  of  wrongs  for  which  he  sought  relief. 
And  that  Earth's  evils  which  go  unredrest 
May  waken  sorrow  in  an  Angel's  breast 

60. 
I  plead  for  babes  and  sucklings,  he  began* 

Those  who  are  now,  and  who  are  yet  to  be ; 
I  plead  fbr  all  the  surest  hopes  of  man. 

The  vital  welfiue  of  humanity ; 
Oh  I  let  not  bestial  Ignorance  maintain 
Longer  within  the  land  her  brutallslng  reign. 

61. 
O  Lady,  if  some  new-bom  babe  should  bless, 
In  answer  to  a  nation's  prayers,  thy  love. 
When  thou,  beholding  it  In  tenderness. 

The  deepest,  holiest  joy  of  earth  shalt  prove, 
In  that  the  likeness  of  all  infants  see. 
And  call  to  mind  that  hour  what  now  thou  hear'st 
from  me. 
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62. 
Then  seeing  infant  man,  that  Lord  of  Earth, 

Most  weak  and  helpless  of  all  breathing  things. 
Remember  that  as  Nature  makes  at  birth 

No  different  law  for  Peasants  or  for  Kings, 
And  at  the  end  no  difference  may  befall. 
The  *•  short  parenthesis  of  life  *'  is  all.  i 

> 

63. 
But  in  that  space,  how  wide  may  be  their  doom 

Of  honour  or  dishonour,  good  or  ill  I 
From  Nature's  hand  like  plastic  clay  they  come. 

To  take  from  circumstance  their  woe  or  weal ; 
And  as  the  form  and  pressure  may  be  given, 
They  wither  upon  earth,  or  ripen  there  for  Heaven. 

64. 
Is  it  then  fitting  that  one  soul  should  pine 

For  lack  of  culture  in  this  favour'd  laud  ?  . . 
That  spirits  of  capacity  divine 

Perish,  like  seeds  upon  the  desert  sand  ?  . . 
That  needful  knowledge  in  this  age  of  light 
Should  not  by  birth  be  every  Briton*s  right  ? 

66. 
Little  can  private  seal  effect  alone ; 

The  State  must  this  state-malady  redress ; 
For  as  of  all  the  ways  of  life,  but  one . . . 

The  path  of  duty,  leads  to  happiness. 
So  in  their  duty  States  must  find  at  length 
Their  welfare,  and  their  safety,  and  their  strength. 

66. 
This  the  first  duty,  careftilly  to  train 

The  children  in  the  way  that  they  should  go ; 
Then  of  the  fiimily  of  guilt  and  pain 

How  large  a  part  were  bauish*d  fhmi  below ! 
How  would  the  people  love  with  surest  cause 
Their  country,  and  revere  her  venerable  laws  I 

1  I  have  borrowed  this  itrlklng  expreuloa  fk>om  Storer : 

**  All  u  my  chrysom,  so  my  winding  iheet ; 

None  Joy'd  my  birth,  none  mourn'd  my  death  to  see ; 
The  short  parenthetit  of  U^e  wu  sweet. 
But  ihort ; . .  what  was  before,  unknown  to  me, 
And  what  must  follow  is  the  Lord's  decree." 

Storer's  Life  and  Death  qf  Wotsc^. 

Let  me  Insert  here  a  beautUUl  passage  from  this  forgotten 
poet,  whose  work  has  been  retrieved  from  obliTion  in  the 
Helconia.    Wolsey  is  speaking 

**  More  fit  the  dirlge  of  a  moumftd  quire 
In  dull  sad  notes  all  sorrows  to  exceed. 
For  him  in  whom  the  Prince's  lore  is  dead. 

**  I  am  the  tomb  where  that  alTectlon  lies. 
That  was  the  closet  where  it  living  kept  i 

Yet  wise  men  say  aflbction  never  dies ; . . 
No,  but  It  turns,  and  when  it  long  bath  slept 
Looks  keaog,  like  the  eye  that  lomg  hath  toept. 

O  could  it  die, . .  that  were  a  restAil  state  I 

But  living,  it  converts  to  deadly  hate." 

IV. 
*   **  Dame  Calla  men  did  her  call  as  thought 
From  IIeav«n  to  come,  or  thither  to  arise, 
The  mother  of  three  daughters  well  up-brought 
In  goodly  (hews  or  godly  exercise : 


67. 
Is  there,  alas !  within  the  human  aool 

An  inbred  taint  disposing  it  for  ill  ? 
More  need  that  early  culture  should  oontroal 

And  discipline  by  love  the  pliant  will  I 
The  heart  of  man  is  rich  in  all  good  secda ; 
Neglected,  it  Is  choak*d  with  tares  and 


68. 
He  ceased,  and  sudden  twm  some  mneen  tfanQg 

A  choral  peal  arose  and  shook  the  ball ; 
As  when  ten  thousand  children  with  their  song 

Fill  the  resounding  temple  of  Saint  Paul ; . . 
Scarce  can  the  heart  their  powerful  tones  sustain ; 

Save,  or  we  perish  I "  was  the  thrilling  stntaiL 


«( 


69. 
**  Save,  or  we  perish  1 "  thrice  the  strain 

By  unseen  Souls  innumeroos  hovering  raund. 
And  whilst  the  hall  with  their  deep  chorus  rang. 

The  inmost  heart  was  shaken  with  the  sofond : 
I  felt  the  refluent  blood  forsake  my  faoe^ 
And  my  knees  trembled  in  that  aweful  place. 


70. 
Anon  two  female  forms  before  our  view 

Came  side  by  side,  a  beauteous  couplement : 
The  first  a  virgin  clad  in  skiey  blue ; 

Upward  to  Heaven  her  steadftst  eyes  wen 
Her  countenance  an  anxious  meaning  bore. 
Yet  such  as  might  have  made  her  loved  tlie 


71. 
This  was  that  maiden,  "  sober,  chaste,  and  wise,* 

Who  bringeth  to  all  hearts  their  best  delight  : 
**  Though  spoused,  yet  wanting  wedlock*^  aolraaBij 

«  Daughter  of  Cslia,  and  Sperann  fal^t,*  < 
I  knew  her  well  as  one  whose  portraiture 
In  my  dear  Master^s  verse  for  ever  wOl  endoic' 


The  eldest  two,  most  sober  charts  and 
Fidelia  and  Speransa  virgins  were. 
Though  spoused  yet  wanting  wedlock's 
But  fair  Cbarissa  bo  a  lovoly  fare 
Was  linked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges 

AMvy  <hMas.bwl.  c.  K. 


XII. 

**  Hins  as  they  gaa  of  sundry  things  deilae. 
Lo  1  two  most  goodly  virgins  casM  in 
Ylinked  arm  lo  arm  in  lovely  wiaa. 
With  countenance  demure,  and  oiodai 
They  numbred  equal  steps  and  even  paea  ; 
Of  which  the  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight. 
Like  sunny  beams  threw  tnm  her  chryrtal 
That  coidd  have  dased  the  rash  bahoUer'a 

And  round  about  her  head  did  aUne  like 


*sl«*t 


XIIL 
•*  She  was  arrayed  all  in  liUy  whkiw 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cop  of  gold. 
With  wine  and  water  fliled  up  to  the  bdchc. 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold. 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behoM; 
But  she  no  whit  did  change  her  consiaM 
And  In  her  other  hand  she  fast  dM  hoM 
A  book,  that  was  both  signed  and  seided  wllh 
Wherein  dark  things  were  writ,  hard  t»  be 
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72. 

Her  sister  too  the  same  divinest  page, 

Taught  me  to  know  >  for  that  Charissa  £dr, 

"  Of  goodly  grace  and  comely  personage. 
Of  wondrous  beauty  and  of  bomity  rare, 

Full  of  great  love,"  in  whose  most  gentle  mien 

The  channs  of  perfect  womanhood  were  seen. 

73. 
This  lovely  pair  unroUM  before  the  throne 

"  Earth's  melancholy  map  «,**  whereon  to  sight 
Two  broad  divisions  at  a  glance  were  shown, . . 

The  empires  these  of  Darkness  and  of  Light 
Well  might  the  thoughtM  bosom  sigh  to  mark 
How  wide  a  portion  of  the  map  was  dark. 

74. 
Behold,  Charissa  cried,  how  large  a  space 

Of  Earth  lies  unredeem'd  1  Oh  grief  to  think 
That  countless  myriads  of  immortal  race. 

In  error  bom,  in  ignorance  must  sink, 
Train'd  up  in  customs  which  corrupt  the  heart. 
And  following  miserably  the  evil  part  I 

75. 
Regard  the  expanded  Orient,  from  the  shores 

Of  scorchM  Arabia  and  the  Persian  sea. 
To  where  the  inhospitoble  Ocean  roars 

Against  the  rocks  of  frozen  Tartary ; 
Look  next  at  those  Australian  isles  which  lie 
Thick  aa  the  stars  that  stud  the  wintry  sky ; 

76. 
Then  let  thy  mind  contemplative  survey 

That  spacious  region  where  in  elder  time 
Earth's  unremember'd  conquerors  held  the  sway; 

And  Science,  trusting  in  her  skill  sublime, 
With  lore  abstruse  the  sculptured  walls  o'erspread, 
Its  Import  now  forgotten  with  the  dead. 

77. 
From  Nile  and  Congo's  undiscover*d  springs 

To  the  four  seas  which  gird  the  unhappy  land. 
Behold  it  left  a  prey  to  barbarous  Kings, 

The  Bobber,  or  the  Trader's  ruthless  hand ; 
Sinning  and  suffering,  every  where  unblest. 
Behold  her  wretched  sons,  oppressing  and  opprest ! 


XIV. 

•«  Her  younger  lister,  that  Spefansa  hlght. 
Was  clad  In  blue  that  her  beseemed  well: 
Kot  all  to  chearAil  seemed  she  of  sight 
As  was  her  sister ;  whether  dread  did  dwell. 
Or  anguish  In  her  heart,  is  hard  to  tell. 
Upon  her  arm  a  silver  anchor  lay. 
Whereon  she  leaned  erer,  as  befell : 
And  ever  up  to  Heaven  as  she  did  pray. 

Her  steadfast  eyes  were  bent,  ne  swanred  other  way.*' 

Faery  6ai0ra»  b.  i.  c.  10. 

XXX. 

**  She  was  a  woman  in  her  freshest  age, 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  bounty  rare. 
With  goodly  grace  and  comelj  personage. 


78. 
To  England  is  the  Eastern  empire  given. 

And  hers  the  sceptre  of  the  circling  mahi ; 
Shall  she  not  then  dURise  the  word  of  Heaven 

Through  all  the  regions  of  her  trusted  reign, .  • 
Wage  against  evil  things  the  hallow*d  strife. 
And  sow  with  liberal  hand  the  seeds  of  life  1 

79. 
By  strenuous  efforts  in  a  rightM  cause 

Gloriously  hath  she  surpass*d  her  ancient  feme, 
And  won  in  arms  the  astonish*d  World's  applause. 

Tet  may  she  win  in  peace  a  nobler  name. 
And  Nations  which  now  lie  in  error  blind. 
Hall  her  the  Friend  and  Teacher  of  Mankind ! 

80. 
Oh  I  what  a  part  were  that,  Speransa  then 

ExcUdm*d,  to  act  upon  Earth's  ample  stage  ! 
Oh  1  what  a  name  among  the  sons  of  men 

To  leave,  which  should  endure  from  age  to  age  1 
And  what  a  strength  that  ministry  of  good 
Should  find  in  love  and  human  gratitude  l 

81. 
Speed  thou  the  work,  Redeemer  of  the  World  I 

That  the  long  miseries  of  mankind  may  cease  I 
Where'er  the  Red  Cross  banner  is  unfurl'd 

There  let  it  carry  truth,  and  light,  and  peace  I 
Did  not  the  Angels  who  announced  thy  birth 
Proclaim  It  with  the  sound  of  Peace  on  Earth  ? 


82. 
Bless  thou  this  happy  Island,  that  the  stream 

Of  blessing  fer  and  wide  from  hence  may  flow  1 
Bless  it  that  thus  thy  saving  Mercy's  beam 

Reflected  hence  may  shine  on  all  below  1 
Thy  kinqoom  come  !  thy  will  bs  domc,  O  Lokd  I 
Akd  bx  thy  Holy  Namx  through  all  thk  world 

ADORXD I 

83. 
Thus  as  Sperania  cried  she  clasp*d  her  hands. 

And  heavenward  lifted  them  In  ardent  prayer. 
Lo  !  at  the  act  the  vaulted  roof  expands, . . 

Heaven  opens, . .  and  in  empyreal  air 
Pouring  its  splendours  through  the  inferior  sky. 
More  bright  than  noon-day  suns  the  Cross  appears 
on  high. 


That  was  on  earth  not  easy  to  compare. 
Full  of  great  love.** 

FatTfi  Qfuet^  b.  i.  c.  10. 

A  part  how  small  of  the  tefraqneons  globe 
Is  tftnantr*  by  man !  the  rest  a  waste  \ 
Rocks,  deserU,  frosen  seas,  and  burning  sands, 
Wnd  haunu  of  monsters,  polions,  stings  and  death  1 
Such  is  Earth's  mehucicboly  map  I  but  far 
More  sad  1  this  earth  Is  a  true  map  of  man.** 

y<MMf .  Night  i.  1.  885. 

It  is  the  moral  rather  than  the  physical  map  which  ought 
to  excite  this  mournful  feeling, . .  but  such  contemplations 
•hottld  excite  our  hope  and  our  seal  also,  for  how  large  a 
part  of  all  existing  evil,  physical  as  well  as  moral.  Is  reme- 
diable  by  human  means  1 


M 
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84. 
A  strain  of  heatenly  hanoony  ensued, 

Such  as  but  once  to  mortal  ears  was  known, . . 
The  voice  of  that  Angelic  Multltade 

Who  In  their  Orders  stand  around  the  Throne ; 
Pkace  uroN  Earth,  Ooon  will  to  Mxv  1  they  sung. 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  with  that  prophetic  anthem 
rung. 

86. 
In  holy  fear  I  fell  upon  the  ground. 

And  hid  my  face,  unable  to  endure 
The  glory,  or  sustain  the  piercing  sound : 

In  fear  and  yet  in  trembling  joy,  for  sure 
My  soul  that  hour  yeam*d  strongly  to  be  fhx. 
That  it  might  spread  its  wings  in  immortality. 

86. 
Gone  was  the  glory  when  I  raised  my  head. 

But  in  the  air  appear*d  a  form  half-seen. 
Below  with  shadows  dimly  garmented, 

Aud  indistinct  and  dreadful  was  his  mien : 
Tet  when  I  gased  intentlier,  I  could  trace 
Divlnest  beauty  in  that  aweful  &ce. 

87. 
Hear  me,  O  Princess  1  said  the  shadowy  fonn» 

As  in  administering  this  mighty  land 
Thou  with  thy  best  endeavour  shall  perform 

The  will  of  Heaven,  so  shall  my  fiiithful  hand 
Thy  great  and  endless  recompence  supply ; . . 
My  name  is  DEATH :  thb  last  bxst  r  aukd  am  1 1 


EPILOODEi 


1. 

Is  this  the  Nuptial  Song  ?  with  brow  severe 
Perchance  the  votaries  of  the  world  will  say : 

Are  these  fit  strains  for  Royal  ears  to  hear  ? 
What  man  is  he  who  thus  assorts  his  lay, 

And  dares  pronounce  with  inauspicious  breatbt 

In  Hymeneal  verse,  the-name  of  Death  ? 


Bemote  from  cheerfU  intercourse  of  men. 
Hath  he  indulged  his  melancholy  mood. 

And  like  the  hermit  in  some  sullen  den. 
Fed  his  distemper*d  mind  in  solitude  ? 

Or  have  ftnatic  dreams  distraught  his  sense. 

That  thus  he  should  presume  with  bold  irreverence  ? 

3. 

O  Royal  Lady,  ill  they  Judge  the  heart. 
That  reverently  approaches  thee  to-day> 

And  anxious  to  perfonn  its  fitting  part. 
Prefers  the  tribute  of  this  duteous  lay ! 

Not  with  displeuure  should  his  song  be  read 

Who  prays  for  Heaven's  best  blessings  on  thy  head. 


He  prays  that  many  a  year  may  pass  away 
Ere  the  State  call  thee  from  a  life  of  love ; 

Yez'd  by  no  public  cares,  that  day  by  day 
Thy  heart  the  dear  domestic  joya  may  provr. 


And  gracious  Heaven  thy  dhosen  nuptials  bies 
With  all  a  Wife's  and  all  a 


6. 

He  prays,  that  for  thine  own  and  England's  sake. 

The  Virtues  and  the  Household  Chaxitks 
Their  fovour'd  seat  beside  thy  hearth  may  take ; 

That  when  the  Nation  thither  turn  thdr  cyca» 
There  the  conspicuoQfi  model  they  may  And 
Of  all  which  makes  the  bliss  of  human-kind. 


6. 
He  praysy  that  when  the  sceptre  to  thy  hand 
In  due  succession  shall  descend  at  length. 
Prosperity  and  Peace  may  bless  the  Land, 

Truth    be    thy    counsellor,    and    Heaven    thy 
strength; 
That  every  tongue  thy  praises  may  proclaim. 
And  every  heart  in  secret  bless  thy  name. 

7. 

He  prays,  that  thou  maycst  atrenuoasly  ■^"M*^ 
^e  wise  laws  handed  down  ftum  aire  to  nn  ; 

He  prays,  that  under  thy  aosplcloas  Riga 
All  may  be  added  which  Is  left  imdona. 

To  make  the  realm.  Its  polity  compleat. 

In  all  things  happy,  as  in  all  things  great : 

8. 
That  through  the  will  of  thy  enllghten'd  ndnd* 

Brute  man  may  be  to  social  life  redataaM; 
That  in  compassion  for  feHoni  manWwd, 

The  saving  Eilth  may  widely  be  procMn^d 
Through  erring  lands,  beneath  thy  festafiag 
This  is  his  ardent  hope,  his  loyal  prayer. 


9. 
In  every  cottage  may  thy  power  be  tlcs^ 
For  blessings  which  should  every  where 
Thy  will  beneficent  from  East  to  West 

May  bring  forth  good  where'er  the  sun  goes 
And  Uius  through  ftiture  times  should 

feme 
Surpass  our  great  £lixa*s  goMeB  name. 

10. 

Of  aweftil  suljects  have  I  dared  to  alog, 
Tet  surely  are  they  such,  as  view*d  aifghl. 

Contentment  to  thy  better  mind  may  bdag ; 
A  strain  which  hiply  may  thy  heart  inviu 

To  ponder  well,  how  to  thy  choke  is  fi 

A  glorious  name  on  £arth»   «  high 
Heaven. 


11. 

Light  strains,  though  chcerftil  aa  the  hues  of  i^nsc 
Would  wither  like  a  wreath  of  vcmal  ftowtn ; 

The  amaranthine  garland  which  I  bring 
Shall  keep  its  verdure  through  all  alter  hows : . 

Tea,  while  the  Poet's  name  Is  doom'd  to  Uvn 
So  long  this  gariand  shall  Its  fkagnnre  giw. 
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12. 


, » 


«  Uneasy  Um  the  head  that  wean  a  crown ; 

Thus  said  the  Bard  who  spake  of  kingly  cares : 
But  calmly  may  the  Sovereign  then  lie  down 

When  grateful  Nations  guard  him  with  their 
How  sweet  a  sleep  awaits  the  Royal  head,  [prayers: 
When  these  keep  watch  and  ward  aronnd  the  bed  l 


LBMTOT. 

Oo,  little  Book,  fhim  this  my  solitude, 
I  cast  thee  on  the  waters : . .  go  thy  ways  I 

And  if,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good. 
The  World  will  And  thee  after  many  days. 

Be  it  with  thee  according  to  thy  worth : . . 

Q(S  Utile  Book  I  in  faith  I  send  thee  forth. 


FUNERAL    SONG, 

FOR  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  OF  WALES. 


Iv  Its  summer  pride  array*d. 
Low  our  Tree  of  Hope  is  laid  I 
liOw  it  lies:  • .  In  evU  hour, 
Visiting  the  bridal  bower, 
Death  hath  levell'd  root  and  Hofwer. 
Windsor,  in  thy  sacred  shade, 
(This  the  end  of  pomp  and  power  I) 
Have  the  rites  of  death  been  paid : 
Windsor,  in  thy  sacred  shade 
Is  the  Flower  of  Brunswick  laid  I 


Ye  whose  relics  rest  around. 
Tenants  of  this  funeral  ground  I 
Know  ye.  Spirits,  who  Is  come. 
By  Immitigable  doom 
Summon*d  to  the  untimely  tomb  7 
Late  with  youth  and  splendour  crown*d. 
Late  in  beauty's  vernal  bloom. 
Late  with  love  and  Joyaunce  blest  I 
Never  more  lamented  guest 
Was  in  Windsor  laid  to  rest 


Henry,  thou  of  saintly  worth, 
Thou,  to  whom  thy  Windsor  gave 
Nativity  and  name,  and  grave ; 
Thou  art  in  this  hallowed  earth 
Cradled  for  the  immortal  birth ; 
Heavily  upon  his  head 
Ancestral  crimes  were  visited : 
He,  in  spirit  like  a  child. 
Meek  of  heart  and  undeflled. 
Patiently  his  crown  resigned. 
And  fix*d  on  heaven  his  heavenly  mind. 
Blessing,  while  he  kis8*d  the  rod. 
His  Redeemer  and  his  Ood. 
Now  may  he  in  realms  of  bliss 
Greet  a  soul  as  pure  as  his. 

Passive  as  that  humble  sphrit, 
Lies  his  bold  dethroner  too ; 
A  dreadftil  debt  did  he  inherit 
To  his  injured  lineage  due ; 


Ill-starr*d  prince,  whose  martial  merit 

His  own  England  long  might  rue  I 

Moumfiil  was  that  Edward's  fame. 

Won  in  fields  contested  well. 

While  he  sought  his  rightful  daim : 

Witness  Aire's  unhappy  water. 

Where  the  ruthless  Clifford  fSell ; 

And  when  Wharfe  ran  red  with  slaughter. 

On  the  day  of  Towton's  field, 

Oathering,  in  its  guilty  flood, 

The  carnage  and  the  ill-split  blood 

That  forty  thousand  lives  could  yield. 

Cressy  was  to  this  but  sport, . . 

PoicUers  but  a  pageant  vain ; 

And  the  victory  of  Spain 

Seem'd  a  strife  for  pastime  meant. 

And  the  work  of  Agincourt 

Only  like  a  tournament ; 

Half  the  blood  which  there  was  spent, 

Had  sufficed  sgaiu  to  gain 

AnJon  and  ill-yidded  Maine, 

Normandy  and  Aquitalne, 

And  Our  Lady's  Ancient  towers, 

Maugre  all  the  Valols*  powers. 

Had  a  second  time  been  ours. . . 

A  gentle  daughter  of  thy  line, 

Edward,  lays  her  dust  with  thine; 

Thou,  EUaabeth,  art  here ; 
Thou  to  whom  all  griefii  were  known ; 
Who  wert  placed  upon  the  bier 
In  happier  hour  than  on  the  throne. 
Fatal  daughter,  fiital  mother, 
Baised  to  that  ill-omen'd  station, 
Father,  uncle,  sons,  and  brother, 
Moum'd  in  blood  her  elevation  I 
Woodville,  in  the  realms  of  bliss, 
To  thine  oibpring  thou  may'st  say. 
Early  death  is  happiness ; 
And  fiivour'd  in  their  lot  are  they 
Who  are  not  left  to  learn  below 
That  length  of  life  is  length  of  woe. 
Lightly  let  this  ground  be  prcft  { 
A  broken  heart  is  here  at  real. 
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But  thott,  Seymour,  with  a  greeting 
Such  as  slsten  use  at  meeting, 
Joy,  and  sympathy,  and  lore. 
Wilt  hail  her  in  the  seats  ahove. 
Like  in  loveliness  were  ye, 
By  a  like  lamented  doom. 
Hurried  to  an  early  tomb. 
While  together,  spirits  blest. 
Here  your  earthly  relics  rest. 
Fellow  angels  shall  ye  be 
In  the  angelic  company. 

Henry,  too,  hath  here  his  part ; 
At  the  gentle  Seymour's  side. 
With  his  best  beloved  bride. 
Cold  and  quiet,  here  are  laid 
The  ashes  of  that  fiery  heart 
Not  with  his  tyrannic  spirit, 
Shall  our  Charlotte's  soul  inherit ; 
No,  by  Fisher's  hoary  head,  — 
By  More,  the  learned  and  the  good, — 
By  Katharine's  wrongs  and  Boleyn*s  blood,  • 
By  the  life  so  basely  shed 
Of  the  pride  of  Norfolk's  line. 
By  the  axe  so  often  red, 
By  the  fire  with  martyrs  fed, 
Hatefhl  Henry,  not  with  thee 
ICay  her  happy  spirit  be  t 

And  here  lies  one  whose  tragic  name 
A  reverential  thought  may  claim ; 
That  murder'd  Monarch,  whom  the  grave, 
Bevealing  its  long  secret,  gave 
Again  to  sight,  that  we  might  spy 
His  comely  &ce  and  waking  eye ! 


There,  thrice  fifty  yean.  It  lay. 
Exempt  from  nataral  decay. 
Unclosed  and  bright,  as  if  to  say, 
A  plague,  of  bloodier,  baser  biith. 
Than  that  beneath  whose  rage  he  bled. 
Was  loose  upcm  our  guilty  earth ;  — 
Such  awefui  warning  from  the  dead. 
Was  given  by  that  portentous  eye : 
Then  It  doted  eternally. 

Te  whose  relics  rest  around. 
Tenants  of  this  funeral  ground ; 
Even  in  your  immortal  spheres. 
What  fresh  yearnings  will  ye  feel. 
When  this  earthly  guest  appears ! 
Us  she  leaves  In  grief  and  tears ; 
But  to  you  will  she  reveal 
Tidings  of  old  England's  weal ; 
Of  a  righteous  war  pursued. 
Long,  through  evil  and  through  good« 
With  unshaken  fortitude ; 
Of  peace,  in  battle  twice  achieved  ; 
Of  her  fiercest  foe  subdued. 
And  Europe  fhxn  the  yoke  rdiev'd. 
Upon  that  Brabantine  plain  I 
Such  the  proud,  the  virtuous  story. 
Such  the  great,  the  endless  glory 
Of  her  father's  splendid  reign  I 
He  who  wore  the  saUe  mail, 
Biight  at  this  heroic  tale. 
Wish  himself  on  earth  ag^n. 

One  who  reverently,  for  thee. 
Raised  the  strain  of  bridal  verse. 
Flower  of  Brunswick  I  rooumftilly 
Lays  a  garland  on  thy  herse. 


A   VISION    OF   JUDGEMENT. 


TO  THE  KINO. 


SiB, 


Oklt  to  your  Majesty  can  the  present 
publication  with  propriety  be  addressed.  As  a 
tribute  to  the  sacred  memory  of  our  late  revered 
Sovereign,  it  is  my  duty  to  present  it  to  Tour 
M^esty's  notice ;  and  to  whom  could  an  experiment, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  hereafter  as  of 
some  importance  in  English  Poetry,  be  so  fitly 
inscribed,  as  to  the  Royal  and  munificent  Patron  of 
science,  art,  and  literature  ? 

We  owe  much  to  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  but 
to  none  of  that  illustrious  House  more  than  to  Tour 
Majesty,  under  whose  government  the  military 
renown  of  Great  Britain  has  been  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  glory.  From  that  pure  glory  there 
has  been  nothing  to  detract;  the  success  was  not 
more  splendid  than  the  cause  was  good ;  and  the 
event  was  deserved  by  the  generosity,  the  Justice, 


the  wisdom,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the 
which  prepared  it  The  same  perfect  Integrity  ba* 
been  manifested  in  the  whole  adrainbtxaban  «' 
public  affairs.  More  has  been  done  than  wa»  e^rr 
before  attempted,  for  mitigating  the  evfla  incUrot  u> 
our  stage  of  society;  for  imbuing  the  ritlBg  r» 
with  those  sound  principles  of  religion  on  whkk  *^f 
wel&re  of  states  has  its  only  secure  fbundbtkA ;  u^. 
for  opening  new  regions  to  the  t>edaodant  entery* 
and  industry  of  the  people.  Under  Tour  H^riry  • 
government,  the  Metropolis  Is  rivalling  In 
those  cities  which  it  has  long  surpaawd  In 
sciences,  arts,  and  letters  are  floarisbinc  beyood  iT 
former  example ;  and  the  last  triumph  of  iwth  ■' 
discovery  and  of  the  British  lU^  which  had  m  after 
been  essayed  In  vain,  has  been  acampUshcd.  T>- 
brightest  portion  of  British  history  wiU 
which  records  the  improveraeots  the 
the  achievements  of  the  Georgian  Age, 
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That  Your  M^rsty  may  long  continue  to  reign 
over  a  Aree  and  prosperous  people,  and  that  the 
blessings  of  the  happiest  form  of  government  which 
has  ever  been  raised  by  human  wisdom  under  the 
lavour  of  Divine  Providence,  may,  under  Tour 
M:\iesty's  protection,  be  transmitted  unimpaired  to 
posterity,  is  the  prayer  of 

Tour  Majxstt's 
Most  dutifiil  Subject  and  Servant, 

ROBERT  SODTHET. 


PREFACE. 


Ha  VIVO  long  been  of  opinion  that  an  English  metre 
might  be  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
hexameter,  which  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  character  of  our  language,  and  capable  of  great 
richness,  variety,  and  strength,  I  have  now  made  the 
experiment.  It  will  have  some  disadvantages  to 
contend  with,  both  among  learned  and  unlearned 
readers;  among  the  former  especially,  because, 
though  they  may  divest  themselves  of  aXL  prgudice 
against  an  innovation,  which  has  generally  been 
thought  impracticable,  and  might  even  be  disposed 
to  regard  the  attempt  fiivourably,  nevertheless  they 
will,  fh>m  inveterate  association,  be  continually 
reminded  of  rules  which  are  inapplicable  to  our 
tongue;  and  looking  for  quantity  where  emphasis 
only  ought  to  be  expected,  will  perhaps  less  easily  be 
reconciled  to  the  measure,  than  those  persons  who 
consider  it  simply  as  it  is.  To  the  one  class  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  explain  the  nature  of  the 
verse ;  to  the  other,  the  principle  of  adaption  which 
has  been  followed. 

First,  then,  to  the  former,  who,  in  glancing  over 
these  long  lines,  will  perceive  that  they  have  none 
of  the  customary  characteristics  of  English  versifi- 
cation, being  neither  marked  by  rhyme,  nor  by  any 
certain  number  of  syllables,  nor  by  any  regular 
recurrence  of  emphasis  throughout  the  verse.  Upon 
closer  observation,  they  will  find  that  (with  a  very 
few  exceptions)  there  is  a  regular  recurrence  of 
emphasis  in  the  last  five  syllables  of  every  line,  the 
first  and  the  fourth  of  those  syllables  being  accented, 
the  others  not.  These  five  syllables  form  two  of 
the  feet  by  which  the  verse  is  measured,  and  which 
are  called  dactyls  and  trochees,  the  dactyl  consisting 
of  one  long  syllable  and  two  short  ones,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  name  of  Wellington ;  the  trochee,  of  one 
long  and  one  short,  as  exemplified  in  the  name  of 
NelMn.  Of  such  feet,  there  are  six  in  every  verse. 
The  four  first  are  disposed  according  to  the  judge- 
ment and  convenience  of  the  writer ;  that  Is,  they 
may  be  all  dactyls  or  all  trochees,  or  any  mixture  of 
both  in  any  arrangement :  but  the  fifth  is  always  a 
dactyl,  and  the  sixth  always  a  trochee,  except  in 


*  And  only  oiw  of  foreign  derlration,  which  Is  the  word 
Efnrpt.  Some  reader*,  who  have  never  practiied  metrical 
compof  hioo  In  their  own  language,  may  perhapt  doubt  thta, 
and  toppoM  that  aiich  words  aa  twilight  and  evetting,  art  spon- 


some  rare  Instances,  when,  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
or  of  some  particular  effect,  a  trochee  is  admitted  in 
the  fifth  place.  One  more  remark  will  suffice  for 
this  preliminary  explanation.  These  feet  are  not 
constituted  each  by 'a  separate  word,  but  are  made 
up  of  one  or  more,  or  of  parts  of  words,  the  end  of 
one  and  the  beginning  of  another,  as  may  happen. 
A  verse  of  the  Psalms,  originally  pointed  out  by 
Harris  of  Salisbury  as  a  natural  and  perfect  hexa- 
meter, will  exemplify  what  has  been  said : 

Why  do  the  I  heathen  |  rage,  and  the  |  people  i-|  maglne  a| 

vain  thing  ? 

This,  I  think,  will  make  the  general  construction 
uf  the  metre  perfectly  intelligible  to  persons  who 
may  be  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  Latin  versifi- 
cation; those  especially  who  are  still  to  be  called 
gentle  readers,  in  this  ungentle  age.  But  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  understand  the  principle  upon  which 
the  verse  is  constructed,  In  order  to  feel  the  harmony 
and  power  of  a  metrical  composition ; ...  if  it  were, 
how  few  would  be  capable  of  enjoying  poetry  I  In 
the  present  case,  any  one  who  reads  a  page  of  these 
hexameters  aloud,  with  Just  that  natural  regard  to 
emphasis  which  the  sense  of  the  passage  indicates, 
and  the  usual  pronunciation  of  the  words  requires, 
will  perceive  the  rhythm,  and  find  no  more  difficulty 
in  giving  it  its  proper  effect,  than  in  reading  blank 
verse.  This  has  often  been  tried,  and  with  invariable 
success.  If,  indeed,  it  were  not  so,  the  fault  would 
be  in  the  composition,  not  In  the  measure. 

The  learned  reader  will  have  perceived  by  what 
has  already  been  said,  that  In  forming  this  English 
measure  in  imitation,  rather  than  upon  the  model  of 
the  ancient  hexameter,  the  trochee  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  spondee,  as  by  the  Germans.  This 
substitution  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  nature  of 
our  pronunciation,  which  Is  so  rapid,  that  I  believe 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  language  does  not  afford 
a  single  Instance  of  a  genuine  native  ^  spondee. 
The  spondee,  of  course.  Is  not  excluded  from  the 
verse ;  and  where  it  occurs,  the  effect,  in  general,  is 
good.  This  alteration  was  necessary ;  but  It  Is  not 
the  only  one  which,  upon  mature  consideration  and 
fklr  trial,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  make. 
If  every  line  were  to  begin  with  a  long  syllable,  the 
measure  would  presently  appear  exotic  and  forced, 
as  being  directly  opposite  to  the  general  character 
of  all  our  dignified  metres,  and  Indeed  to  the  genius 
of  the  English  language.  Therefore  the  license  has 
been  taken  of  using  any  foot  of  two  or  three  syllables 
at  the  beginning  of  a  line  ;  and  sometimes,  though 
less  frequently,  In  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  place. 
The  metre,  thus  constructed,  bears  the  same  analogy 
to  the  ancient  hexameter  that  our  ten-syllable  or 
heroic  line  does  to  iambic  verse ;  iambic  It  Is  called, 
and  It  Is  so  In  its  general  movement ;  but  It  admits 
of  many  other  feet,  and  would,  in  fact,  soon  become 
Insupportably  monotonous  without  their  frequent 
intermixture. 


dale ;  bat  they  only  appear  so  when  they  are  pronounced 
•Ingly,  the  lait  syllable  then  hanging  upon  Che  tongue,  and 
dwelling  on  the  ear,  like  the  last  stroke  of  the  dock.  Vaed 
la  comMnatkm,  they  beeome  pore  trochees. 
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u. 

Twenty  yean  ago,  when  tb«  Tfaytbioical  romanee 
of  Ttaalaba  was  tent  from  Portugal  to  the  pnm,  I 
raquested^  in  the  pKfrce  to  that  poem,  that  the 
autlHMr  might  not  he  supposed  to  prefer  the  rhythm 
hi  whidi  it  was  written,  abstractedly  considered,  to 
the  regular  bianlc  verse,  the  noblest  measure,  in 
his  judgefloent,  of  which  our  admirable  language  is 
capable :  it  was  added,  that  the  measure  which  was 
there  used,  had,  in  that  instance,  been  preferred, 
becanse  It  suited  the  character  of  the  poem,  being; 
as  it  were,  the  Aiabesque  ornament  of  an  Arabian 
tde.  Notwithstanding  this  eacplicit  declaration,  the 
dnncery  of  that  day  attacked  me  as  if  I  had  con- 
sidered the  measure  of  Thalaba  to  be  in  itself  essen- 
tially and  absolutely  better  than  bianlc  verse.  The 
duncery  of  this  dsy  may  probably  pursue  the  same 
course  on  the  present  occasion.  With  that  body  I 
wage  no  war,  and  enter  into  no  explanations.  But 
to  the  great  minority  of  my  readers,  who  will  take 
up  the  book  without  malevolence,  and  having  a 
proper  sense  of  honour  in  themselves,  will  believe 
the  declarations  of  a  writer  whose  veracity  they  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  I  will  state  what  are  the  defects, 
and  what  the  advantages,  of  the  metre  which  is  here 
aubmittod  to  their  judgement,  wi  they  appear  to  me 
after  this  fidr  experiment  of  its  powers. 

It  is  not  a  legitimate  inference,  that  because  the 
hexameter  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  the 
Oenoaa  kngoage,  it  can  be  naturalised  as  wdl  in 
£nglbh.  The  English  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  it, 
because  it  does  not  abound  in  like  manner  with 
polysyUabtc  words.  The  fbet,  therefore,  most  too 
ftcqaently  be  made  up  of  monosyllables,  and  of 
dbttnct  words,  whereby  .the  verse  to  resolved  and 
decomposed  into  its  oomponent  leet,  and  the  feet 
into  their  oomponent  syllables,  instead  of  being 
articulated  and  inosculated  throoghout,  as  in  the 
German,  still  more  in  the  Greek,  and  most  in  the 
lAtin  measure.  Thto  is  certainly  a  great  defect  ^ 
from  the  same  cause  the  citmra  generally  coincides 
with  a  pause  in  the  sentence;  but,  though  thto 
tareaka  the  continuity  of  the  verse,  it  ought  perhaps 
laCher  to  be  considered  as  an  advantage;  for  the 
measure,  like  blank  verse,  thus  acquires  a  greater 
variety.  It  may  possibly  be  olvccted,  that  the  four 
flKst  feet  are  not  metrical  enough  in  their  effect,  and 
the  two  last  too  much  so.  I  do  not  feel  tile  ob- 
jectien;  bttt  it  has  been  advanced  by  one,  whose 
opinion  upon  any  question,  and  especially  upon  a 
qaasftAoit  of  poetry,  would  make  me  dtotnist  my  own, 
where  it  happened  to  be  different  Lastly,  the 
llouble-ending  may  be  censured  as  double  rhymes 
used  to  be ;  but  that  oluection  belongs  to  the  dun- 
cery* • 

'  Oh  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  the  verse  being 
from  thirteen  syllables  to  seventeen,  it  derives  from 


>  It  lead!  alio  to  thU  InconYenience,  that  the  English  line 
greatly  exceeds  the  ancient  one  in  literal  length,  lo  that  it  it 
actually  too  long  for  any  page,  if  printed  in  types  of  the  ordi- 
nary proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  book,  whatever  that  may 
be.  The  same  inconrenience  was  formerly  felt  in  that  fine 
mejuurc'cf  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  seven-footed  couplet ; 
frhich,  to  the  diminution  of  its  powers,  was,  for  that  reason. 


tiiat  range  an  advantage  bt  th^-mm-d  vc 
with  regularity,  whioh  is  inmltor  to  iiibL  ^ 
capability  whkh  to  Chna  gainair  nsf  ncHia*  > 
better  appieekted  by  •  few  nadcis  frsa  (te  jt. 
aense  of  power,  than  it  Is  eaeni^iM  mist-^ 
perimettt 

I  do  not,  however,  pneseat  thrSacii^  ^>(tf^ 
as  something  better  than  ov  taMHAti  »c 
but  as  something  diifeiient»  and  vbich  tkn^.: 
that  reason,  may  sometimtfs  adyintsgesiyf  t>r  x 
Take  our  blank  vena,  for  all  la.aU, i&tkur- 
dations,  from  the  elahoirata  rhythtt  ef  Wism,  r*.i 
to  its  loosest  structure  In  the  saEJ;  irmsot^^ 
I  bdieve  that  there  is  no  naasuie  evquits  *. 
either  in  our  own  or  in  any  oth«  }»s»~  •' 
might  and  majesty,  and  fleaiUlity  lad  «a^ 
And  thto  to  affirmed,  not  as  the  ^m^scss  i 
young  writer,  or  the  preference  of  ooe  incqe^^ 
In  the  difficulties  of  composltioBi  bat  «»  2&  ^ 
formed  and  confirmed  durisff  the  kng  skI  ^  ^ 
study,  and  the  Icnng  and  laborioas  fntt^'^ "  ^ 
art     But  I  am  sattolled  also  tiiat  tbe  £o^: 
ameter  to  a  legitimate  and  goo4.  VBtssmt,  %i±  ^ 
our  literature  ought  to  be  cniiGhed. 

**  I  first  adventure ;  follow  me  who  list ! * 

IlL 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  public  an  pecs^-^  ^ 
tolerant  of  such  ionovationa  ;  not  ks  •>  !^  ^ 
populace  used  to  be  of  any  foreign  faibk^  f-'-^. 
of  foppery  or  convenience.  WooU  thsL  tan  -s^ 
intolerance  were  under  the  toitutscc  (J  i'-\ 
judgement,  and  regarded  the  monk  itujK  u.  H 
manner  of  a  composition  i  the  spliiit  xaUff  '-^  ' 
form.  Would  that  it  were  directed  tg^  -^^ 
monstrous  combinations  of  honocs  asd  ^■^\ 
lewdness  and  impiety,  withi  wbash  lag^  '1 
has,  in  our  days,  first  boen  pgUated:  f^^i 
than  half  a  century  English  literature  ^  I 
dtotingutohed  by  its  moral  jpurity,.  the  e&c:.  -  ' 
its  tun^  the  cause  of  an  unprovcoKnt  i&  '^^  ^ 
manners  A  father  mighty  without  a^ipakt  *  | 
evil,  have  put  into  the  hadoda  of  hk  ct^rf  -j 
book  which  issued  from  the  i^ress,  if  it  dib  >..  I 
either  in  its  title-page  or  foonttopiece,  soai^:-  -{ 
that  it  was  intended  a»  furniture  for  ttr  j  > 
There  was  no  danger  in  anj  wor^  vhkt  >•  I 
name  of  a  respectable  publisher*  or  was  ^'  '  ! 
cured  at  any  respectable  bookacller'a.  T.  | 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  our  jft^.  I 
to  now  no  longer  so ;  and  woe  to  tboc  ^  ' 
the  ofFence  cometh !  The  greater  the  toles!^  ' 
ofiender,  the  greater  is  hto  guilt,  and  th^  ~ 
during  will  be  his  shame.  Whether  \L  ^  ' 
laws  are  in  themselves  unable  to  atate  ;^ 
thto  maipiitude,  or  whether  it  be  that  tJtri  • 


divided  Into  quatrains,  (the  paose  gcnerallrtf'^''' 
eighth  syllable.)  and  then  converted  fntol^ «•"«?* *' 
sUnsa.    The  hexameter  canooc  b*  tbusdIfMrf.  ^  *| 
fore  must  generally  look  neither  like  prtM>  &*>> : 
is  noticed  as  merely  a  dlsstgfet,  and  <st  mff^fsf^, 
not  being  like  that  of  the  Cfalaefe, 
stead  of  the  ear. 
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rotasly  utmhifstered,  and  ifitb  such  injmtlce  that 
tbe  celetirltf  of  an  offender  serves  as  a  privilege 
wbereliy  he  obtains  Impunitf ,  individuals  are  bound 
to  consider  tbat  sueb  pernicious  works  would  neither 
be  published  nor  written.  If  they  were  discouraged 
as  they  might,  and  ought  to  be,  by  public  feeling; 
every  penon,  therefore,  who  purchases  such  books, 
or  admits  them  into  his  house,  promotes  the  mis- 
chief,  and  thereby,  as  fkr  as  in  him  lies,  becomes  an 
aider  and  abettor  of  the  crime. 

The  publication  of  a  lascivious  book  is  one  of  the 
wont  offences  that  am  be  committed  against  the 
well.behig  of  society.  It  is  a  sin,  to  the  conse- 
quences of  which  no  limits  can  he  assigned,  and 
those  consequences  no  after-repentance  in  the  writer 
can  counteract  Whatever  remorse  of  conscience  he 
may  feel  when  his  hour  comes  (and  come  it  must  I) 
will  be  of  no  avail.  The  poignancy  of  a  death-hed 
repentance  cannot  cancel  one  copy  of  the  thousands 
which  are  sent  abroad ;  and  as  long  as  it  continues 
to  be  read,  so  kxig  is  he  the  pander  of  posterity,  and 
so  long  fa  he  heaping  up  guilt  upon  his  soul  in 
perpetual  accumulation. 

These  remarks  are  not  more  severe  than  the 
offence  deserves,  even  when  applied  to  those  immoral 
writers  who  have  not  been  conscious  of  any  evil 
intention  hi  their  writings,  who  would  acknowledge 
a  little  levity,  a  little  warmth  of  colouring,  and  so 
forth,  in  that  sort  of  language  with  which  men  gloss 
over  thehr  fkvoorite  vices,  and  deceive  themselves. 
\niat  then  should  he  said  of  those  for  whom  the 
thoughtlessness  and  inebriety  of  wanton  youth  can 
no  longer  be  pleaded,  but  who  have  written  in  sober 
manhood  and  with  deliberate  purpose  ?  . .  Men  of 
diseased  1  hearts  and  depraved  imaginations,  who, 
forming  a  system  of  opinions  to  suit  their  own  un- 
happy course  of  conduct,  have  rebelled  against  the 
holiest  ordinances  of  human  society,  and  hating  that 
revealed  religion  which,  with  all  their  eiibrts  and 
bravadoes,  they  are  unable  entirely  to  disbelieve, 
labour  to  make  others  as  miserable  as  themselves,  by 
infecUng  them  with  a  moral  virus  that  eats  into  the 
loull  The  school  which  they  hav»  set  up  may 
properly  be  called  the  Satanic  school ;  for  though 
their  productions  breathe  the  spirit  of  Belial  in  their 
lasdvions  parti,  and  the  spirit  of  Moloch  in  those 
loathsome  images  of  atrocities  and  horrors  which 
they  delight  to  represent,  they  are  more  especially 
characterised  by  a  Satanic  spirit  of  pride  and  au- 
dacious impiety,  which  still  betrays  the  wretched 
fueling  of  hopelessness  wherewith  it  Is  allied. 

1  '•  Suminl  poets  hi  omni  poeUrum  icculo  rlri  foenint 
probi :  In  nottrii  Id  Tidlmas  «t  Tidemui ;  n«qua  allut  est  error 
a  veritata  longlA*  qtAm  magna  Ingenia  magnit  necettario 
corrumpi  vltlU.  Secundo  plerlque  potthabent  primum,  hi  ma- 
llgnitale,  fill  IgoorantlA ;  et  qunm  allqoem  loTenlunt  •tyll 
I  monimqae  rltita  notatam.  nee  Inficetnm  tamen  nee  In  llbrla 
edendlf  parano.  aum  •tipant«  predicant,  occupant,  amplec- 
tuntor.  Si  iBores  aUquantulcnn  rellet  corrigere,  tl  itylum 
curara  paulalum,  si  farvido  ingenlo  tamperare,  si  more  tan- 
UUuB  intarponefa. torn  ingens  nasdo  quid  at  rerd  epicum,  qua- 
drafffnU  aoDot  natus,  procudarat.  Ignorant  Terd  febrlculU 
non  Indicari  rircs,  Impatlentlam  ab  ImbecilllUte  non  differre ; 
Ignorant  a  IctI  bomlna  at  iooonstante  mulU  fortassa  scribi  posse 
pluaquam  madlocria,  nihil  composlturo,  arduum,  setemuro."— 
Saeitgtus  Lamdor, De Cmliu  al^me  Vtu  Latfm  Sermonii,p.m. 


This  evil  is  political  as  well  as  moral,  for  Indeed 
moral  and  political  evils  are  inseparably  connected. 
Truly  has  it  been  affirmed  by  one  of  our  ablest  and 
clearest  2  reasoners,  that  ^  the  destruction  of  govern- 
ments may  be  proved  and  deduced  from  the  general 
corruption  of  the  sulyects*  manners,  as  a  direct  and 
natural  cause  thereof,  by  a  demonstration  as  certain 
as  any  in  the  mathematics.**  There  is  no  maxim 
more  frequently  enforced  by  Hachiavelli,  than  that 
where  the  manners  of  a  people  are  generally  cor- 
rupted, there  the  government  cannot  long  subsist, . . 
a  truth  which  all  history  exemplifies  ;  and  there  is 
no  means  whereby  that  corruption  can  be  so  surely 
and  rapidly  diffused,  as  by  paisoning  the  waters  of 
literature. 

Let  rulers  of  the  state  look  to  this  in  time !  But, 
to  use  the  words  of  South,  if  "  our  physicians  think 
the  best  way  of  curing  a  disease  Is  to  pansier  it, . . 
the  Lord  in  mercy  prepare  the  kingdom  to  suffer, 
what  He  by  miracle  only  can  prevent  I  *' 

No  apology  is  oflfered  for  these  remarks.  The 
subject  led  to  them ;  and  the  occasion  of  intro- 
ducing them  was  willingly  taketv  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one,  whose  opinion  may  have  any 
influence,  to  expose  the  drift  and  aim  of  those 
writers  who  are  labouring  to  subvert  the  foundations 
of  human  virtue  and  of  human  happiness. 

IV. 

Betuming  to  the  point  ftom  whence  1  digressed, 
I  am  aware  not  only  that  any  metrical  innovation 
which  meets  the  eye  of  the  reader  generally  pro- 
vokes his  displeasure,  but  that  there  prevails  a 
particular  pr^udice  against  the  introduction  of  hex- 
ameters in  our  language.  The  experiment*  it  is 
alleged,  was  tried  in  the  EUsabethan  age,  and  fklled. 
though  made  under  the  greatest  possible  advantages 
of  favour,  being  encouraged  by  the  great  patron  of 
literature.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  (in  letters,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  accomplishments  and  all  virtues,  the 
most  illustrious  ornament  of  that  illustrious  court,) 
and  by  the  Queen  herself. 

That  attempt  failed,  because  it  was  made  upon  a 
scheme  which  inevitably  prevented  its  success.  Mo 
principle  of  adaption  was  tried.  Sydney  and  hia 
followers  wished  to  sul^ect  the  English  pronun- 
ciation to  the  rules  of  Latin  prosody ;  but  if  it  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  public  to  a  new  tone  in 
verse,  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  reconcile  them  to 
a  new  9  pronunciation.  There  was  the  further  ob- 
stacle of  unusual  and  violent  elisions;  and  more- 

Tbls  assay,  which  i§  foil  of  fine  critical  remarks  and 
striking  thoagbu  felldtouslj  aaprasiad,  reached  ma  from 
Pisa,  whila  the  proof  of  tha  present  sheet  was  before  ma.  Of 
Its  author  (the  author  of  Gabir  and  Count  JuiiaB),  I  will 
ooly  say  in  this  plaoa,  that,  to  hara  obCaiaad  his  a|iprobatioi| 
as  a  poet,  and  possessed  his  friendship  as  a  man.  will  be  re- 
membered among  tbe  honours  of  my  Ufa.  when  tha  patty 
enmities  of  this  generation  will  be  forgotten,  and  its  ephcma* 
ral  reputations  shall  hare  passed  away. 

*  South. 

*  For  example :— > 

Neither  he  bears  rererencf*  to  a  prince,  nor  pity  to  a  beggar. 
'  That  to  my  idrancement  their  wisdoms  have  me  abas4«l. 
Well  may  a  pastor  plain;  but,  alas !  bis  plaints  be  not  tetretn»d. 
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over,  the  easy  and  natural  order  of  our  speech  was 
distorted  by  the  frequent  use  of  forced  inversions,  | 
which  are  utterly  improper  in  an  uninflected  Ian-  i 
guage.  Even  if  the  sul^ects  for  the  experiment 
had  been  judiciously  chosen,  and  well  composed  in 
all  other  respects,  these  errors  must  have  been 
fatal ;  but  Sydney,  whose  prose  is  so  full  of  imagery 
and  felicitous  expressions  that  he  is  one  of  our 
greatest  poets  in  prose,  and  whose  other  poems 
contain  beauties  of  a  high  order,  seems  to  have  lost 
all  ear  i  for  rhythm,  and  all  feeling  of  poetry,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  metrical  experiments. 

What  in  Sydney's  hands  was  uncouth  and  dif- 
ficult, was  made  ridiculous  by  Stanihurst,  whose 
translation  of  the  four  first  books  of  the  JEneld  into 
hexameters  is  one  of  the  most  portentous  com- 
positions in  any  language.  No  satire  could  so 
effectually  have  exposed  the  measure  to  derision. 
The  specimens  which  Abraham  Fraunce  produced 
were  free  from  Stanihurst's  eccentricities,  and  were 
much  less  awkward  and  constrained  than  Sydney's. 
But  the  mistaken  principle  upon  which  the  metre 
was  constructed  was  fatal,  and  would  have  proved 
so  even  if  Fraunce  had  possessed  greater  powers  of 
thought  and  of  diction.  The  failure  therefore  was 
complete  3,  and  for  some  generations  it  seems  to 
have  prevented  any  thought  of  repeating  the  ex- 
periment 

Goldsmith,  in  later  days,  delivered '  an  opinion  in 


0pprMt  wtth  rulnoQf  conceits  by  the  help  of  an  outcry. 
DC*|wir  mott  tragicil  claose  to  a  deadly  request. 
Hard  like  a  rich  marUli ;  hard  but  a  lair  diamdnd. 

1  That  the  reader  may  not  luppoie  I  have  depredated  Syd- 
ney and  bit  foUowert,  by  imputing  to  the  fault*  of  their  exe- 
cution a  failure  which  the  nature  of  the  metre  ItiPlf  might  ex- 
plain, I  hare  added  a  few  lair  samples  at  the  end  of  the  poem. 

•  A  writer  in  the  Cctuvra  LUeraria  (toI.  tv.  S86.)  hai  said, 
that  hexameters  were  "much  In  vogue,  owing  to  the  pemi- 
cloui  example  of  Spenser  and  Gabriel  Harvey. "  They  were 
never  in  vogue.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Spenter 
ever  wrote  an  Bngliih  hexameter.  Gabriel  Harvey's  exam- 
ple only  Incurred  ridicule ;  and  as  for  Spenser,  the  only  spe- 
cimen which  be  is  known  to  have  produced  Is  the  following 
Tetragtioon  .*— 

See  ye  the  bllndefoulded  pretle  God.  that  feathered  arches. 
Of  lovers  miseries  which  maketh  hii  bloodie  game? 

Woteye  why  his  mother  with  a  veile  hath  covered  his  face  ? 
Trust  me,  leaste  he  my  love  happily  chance  to  behold. 

With  so  little  knowledge  of  facU,  and  lo  little  regard  to 
accuracy,  are  cotilldent  assertions  sometimes  made  I 

Gabriel  Harvey  was  one  of  the  great  promoters  of  the 
attempt ;  and  Spenser,  who  was  his  Intimate  ft-iend.  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  sanctioned  It  by  hit  opinion, . .  certainly  not 
by  his  example.  That  great  master  of  veriificatlon  has  left 
only  one  piece  which  is  not  written  In  rhyme.  It  was  printed 
In  Davison's  Poetteoi  Xkap$odie,  and  is  Inserted  In  Warton's 
Observations  on  the  Fatrp  Queen,  vol.  li.  p.  245.  The  au* 
tlior  has  c^led  it  an  Iambic  Elegy,  but  neither  by  any  rule  of 
quanCl^,  or  violence  of  accentuation,  can  It  be  reduced  to 
iambics. 

*  "  It  is  fsaerally  supposed,"  lays  Goldsmith,  **  that  the 


its  favour,  observing,  that  all  the  feet  of  the 
poetry  are  still  found  in  the  venificatioa  of  IHi&g 
languages,  and  that  it  is  IroiKMsible  the  amae  mea- 
sure, composed  of  the  same  tiroes,  should  lui;ve  a 
good  effect  upon  the  ear  in  one  language*  mad  a 
bad  effect  in  another.  He  bad  seen,  be  saja,  se- 
veral late  specimens  of  Englbh  heumeCcfs  aci 
Sapphics,  so  happily  composed,  that  thtj  were,  ia 
all  respects,  as  melodious  and  agreeable  to  tbt 
as  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 
specimens  *  were  I  have  not  discovered : 
phlcs  may  possibly  have  been  those  by  Dr.  Watts. 
Proofs  of  the  practicability  of  the  hexameter  were 
given  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  some  tmidatiniB 
from  the  Messiah  of  Rlopstock,  which  appeared  ia 
the  Monthly  Magazine;  and  by  an  edofoe, 
titled  The  Showman,  printed  in  the  sc 
of  the  Annual  Anthology.  These  were  writieit  bf 
my  old  friend  Mr.  WUliam  Taylor  of  Nonrich,  the 
translator  of  Burger's  Lenora : . .  of  whom  it  woo^ 
be  difficult  to  say,  whether  he  is  more  dcaerwd^y 
admired  by  all  who  know  him  for  the  wicty  of  ha 
talents,  the  richness  and  Ingenui^  of  his 
and  the  liveliness  of  his  &ncy,  or  loved 
teemed  by  them  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  la 
repeating  the  experiment  upon  a  more  adequate 
scale,  and  upon  a  sutvect  suited  to  the  mofupt. 
I  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  hopes  and  •»*»*—»*—*»  at 
my  early  life. 


genius  of  the  English  language  will  not 

Latin  measure ;  but  this,  we  apprehend,  b  a 

to  the  prejudice  of  education.   It  !•  Impossible  that  ihc 

measure,  composed  of  the  same  tlsBcs,  sboold  hare  a 

effect  upon  the  ear  In   one  language,  and   ■  ha4 

another.    The  truth  Is,  we  have  been 

Infancy  to  the  numbers  of  Bagllth  poetry. 

and  signification  of  tlie  words  dlspoaas  the  car  a» 

In  a  certain  manner ;  lo  that  Its  disappotmawt 

tended  with  a  disagreeable  sensation,    fai  in 

rudiments  of  education,  we  acquire,  as  tt 

for  the  numbers  of  Greek  and  Lathi  poeCiy ; 

reserved  entirely  for  the  sounds  and  slgnlftertlaBs  tithm 

that  constitute  those  dead  languages,  will  not 

modate  Itself  to  the  sounds  of  our  vemacniar 

conveyed  in  the  same  time  and  measntw.    la  a 

and  Greek  liave  annexed  lo  them  the  Mcas  of  tka 

measure  from  which  they  are  not  easily 

will  venture  to  say,  this  dlflkolty  ailfbt  be 

eflbrt  of  attention  and  a  little  practiee ;  and  in  tkatt  ca 

should  in  time  be  as  well  pteased  with    Bagttsb   as 

Latin  hexameters."— ^6oMiiRfl**s  fssiys,  voL  H.  pw  KS 

*  Mr.  Park  {Cemsmra  LUeranm,   vol.  iv.  VS.) 
an  attempt  to  revive  what  he  calls  **  this 
an  anonymous  writer  In  1737.  who 
fourth  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  Ac  into 
prefixed  a  vindication  of  his  atteaipC,  witli 
reader's  pronunciation." 

1  venture  to  hope  that  this  exoolloal  BagMsb 
longer  think  the  lehenio  of  writing  B^Hab 
mere  whimsey.  Glad  indeed  should  I  be.  If  Mf  ^U 
ance  were  to  be  as  weU  pleased  witb  the 
have  been  witb  soma  of  bis  Momi^ 
Musings. 
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THE  TRANCE. 

*TwAs  at  that  sober  hour  when  the  light  of  day  is  receding. 

And  from  surrounding  things  the  hues  wherewith  day  has  adom*d  them 

Fade,  like  the  hopes  of  youth>,  till  the  beauty  of  earth  ii  departed  z 

Pensive,  though  not  in  thought,  I  stood  at  the  window,  beholding 

Mountain  and  lake  and  vale ;  the  valley  disrobed  of  its  verdure ; 

Derwent  retaining  yet  from  eve  a  glassy  reflection 

Where  his  expanded  breast,  then  still  and  smooth  as  a  mirror. 

Under  the  woods  reposed  ;  the  hills  that,  calm  and  nugestic, 

Lifted  their  heads  in  the  silent  sky,  from  far  Glaramara 

Bleacrag,  and  Haidenmawr,  to  Grisedal  and  westermost  Withop. 

Dark  and  distinct  they  rose.     The  clouds  hath  gathered  above  them 

High  in  the  middle  air,  huge,  purple,  pillowy  masses, 

While  in  the  west  beyond  was  the  last  pale  tint  of  the  twilight : 

Oreen  as  a  stream  in  the  glen  whose  pure  and  chrysolite  waters 

Flow  o'er  a  schistous  bed>,  and  serene  as  the  age  of  the  righteous. 


1  This  efllKt  of  twilight,  sod  In  the  very  scene  dateribed, 
has  been  lately  represented  by  Mr.  William  Wettall,  In  one 
of  hU  Views  of  the  Lakes,  with  the  true  feeling  and  power  of 
genius.  The  range  of  moontaini  which  it  deicribed  In  these 
inrroductory  llaei,  may  also  be  seen  In  his  View  of  the  Vale 
of  Keswick  tnm  the  Penrith  road. 

*  8t.  Pierre,  who  Is  often  a  fanclfUl,  generally  a  delightftil, 
Imt  alwajs  an  animated  and  Ingenious  writer,  has  some  eha- 
racterlitlc  speenlations  eonoamlng  this  green  light  of  even- 
ing. He  says,  *'  Je  suls  porti  i  attrlbuer  i  la  couleor  verte 
des  Tftgttaux  qui  couvrent  en  M  une  grande  partle  de  notre 
htoilfphtre,  cette  belle  teinte  d'toeraude  que  Ton  aper^ olt 
quelquefoU  dans  cecte  lalson  an  flrroament.  Ten  la  coucher 
du  loleU.  EUe  est  rare  dans  nos  climats ;  mail  elle  est  M- 
quente  entre  let  tropiques,  oH,  VH6  dure  toute  I'ann^e.  Je 
sals  Men  qu*on  pent  reodre  ralton  de  ce  phfoomtae  par  la 
simple  TktntOaa  det  rayons  du  lolell  dant  ratmotphire,  ce 
prisme  tphfirique  de  notre  globe.  Halt,  outre  qu*on  pent  ob- 
jccter  que  la  ooolenr  Terte  ne  te  rolt  point  en  hi?er  dant 
ootre  dd,  c'est  que  je  peux  apporter  k  Tappui  de  mon  opU 
nlon  d*autres  fklu  qui  temMent  prouder  que  la  couleurmtaie 
asurte  de  ratmotph^re  n*est  qu*une  reflexion  de  oelle  de 
l*oc£an.  En  efltot.  les  glacet  flottantes  qui  detceodent  tous 
let  ans  do  pole  nord,  s*annoncent,  derant  de  paroltre  tur 
r  horlson,  par  one  lueur  blanche  qui  Claire  le  clel  jour  et 
nuit,  ct  qui  n'est  qu'un  reflet  det  neiges  crlstalllsies  qui  let 
cotnpotent.  CeCte  lueur  paroft  lemblable  i  celle  de  I'aurore 
borMe,  dont  le  foyer  ett  an  milieu  det  glacet  mtaie  de  notre 
pole,  mals  dont  la  couleur  Mancbe  ett  mMangie  de  Jaune, 
de  rouge,  et  de  vert,  parce  qu*elle  partldpe  des  couleurt  du 
sol  fermglnettx  et  de  la  rerdure  des  forMs  de  tapluB  qui 
cooTrent  notre  sone  gladale.  La  eante  de  cette  variation  de 
conleors  dans  notre  aurore  bor§ale  ett  d'autant  plus  vraU 
semblable,  que  Tanrore  auttrale,  comme  I'a  obterv^  le  Capl- 
txlne  Cook,  en  diflltre  en  ce  que  la  couleor  blanche  n'ett  ja- 
malt  m€langie  qne  de  telntet  bleuet,  qui  n'ont  lieu,  teloo 
moi,  que  paree  que  let  glacet  du  pole  austral,  tans  continent 
«t  sans  v^gteux.  tout  entouries  de  toutet  parts  de  Toctan, 
qui  est  bleu.  Ne  Tojons-noas  pas  que  la  lune,  que  nous  sup- 
potoni  cottverte  en  grande  paitle  de  gladert  trds-^levts,  nout 
renvole  en  lomifre  d'un  Mane  bleuAtre  les  rayons  du  solell, 
qui  sont  dor6s  dans  notre  atmosphere  ferrugineuie  ?  K*ett- 


ce  pat  par  la  rirerbiration  d*un  tol  compoai  de  1^,  que  la 
plandte  de  Mart  nout  rftfltehit,  en  tout  tempi,  mae  lumMre 
rouge?  N*ett-ll  pat  plut  naturel  d' attrlbuer  cei  eouleors 
conttantes  anx  r^rerbirations  du  tol,  des  mere,  et  des  vftgi- 
tanx  de  ces  plandtes,  plut6t  qu*anx  refractions  variables  des 
rayons  du  toleil  dans  leurs  atmospheres,  dont  les  couleurs 
devrolent  changer  k  toute  heure,  sulvant  leurs  dIflSrens 
aspecU  avee  cet  astre  I  Comme  Mars  apparolt  eonttamment 
rouge  k  la  terre,  U  ett  possible  que  la  terre  apparolsie  k 
Mart  comme  nne  pierrerle  brlllante  des  couleurt  de  Topale  an 
pole  nord,  de  cellet  de  ralgue-marlne  au  pole  tud,  et,  toor- 
i*tour,  de  celles  du  taphir  et  de  Tteieraude  dans  le  rests  de 
sa  drcooKrence.  Mals,  sans  sortir  de  nutre  atmosph#re,  Je 
crols  que  la  terre  y  renvole  la  couleur  bleue  de  son  oetan  avee 
des  refleU  de  la  couleor  verte  de  ses  rig^taux,  en  tout  temps 
dans  la  sooe  torrlde,  et  en  (t^  settlement  dant  not  clhnats, 
par  ]m  mtaae  ralton  que  oes  deux  poles  y  rfflfchlssent  des 
aurores  bortales  dlMrentes,  qui  partlclpent  des  eouleurs  de 
la  terre,  ou  des  mers  qui  les  arolslnent. 

*'  Pent-4tre  mtaae  notre  atmosphere  r^flfebit-elle  qoelqne* 
folt  les  formes  des  paysages,  qui  annoncent  les  lies  anx  nari- 
gateurs  blen  long  temps  avant  qu'lls  puissent  y  aborder.  II 
est  remarquable  qu'elles  ne  se  montrent  comme  les  reflets  de 
verdure  qu'i  I'horlson  et  du  cOt^  du  solell  coochant.  Je 
dteral,  k  ce  st^et,  un  homme  de  Tile  de  FTanoe  qui  apar- 
cevolt  dans  le  del  les  images  det  vaisseaux  qui  fcoient  ea 
plelne  mer:  le  c^Mbre  Vemet,  qui  m'a  atteste  avoir  vu  nne 
fols  dans  let  nuages  les  tours  et  les  remparts  d'une  vllle 
sltute  k  sept  llenes  de  lui ;  et  le  phfoomtoe  da  ditroit  de 
Sidle,  coonu  tout  le  nom  de  Fee>Morgane.  Las  nuages  et 
les  vapeurs  de  ratmoepbere  peuvent  fort  Men  riflfchir  les 
formes  et  let  couleurt  det  ohiets  terraatret,  poisquils  rl- 
fl^hlttent  dans  les  par^lles  I'lmage  du  solell  an  point  da  la 
rendre  ardente  comme  le  solell  lnl-m4me.  Bnfln,  let  eanx 
de  la  terre  rfipdtent  les  couleurs  et  les  formes  des  noi^as  da 
ratmospherei  pourquol  les  vapeurs  de  I'atmosphire,  i  tear 
tour,  ne  pourrolent-elles  pas  riflfchir  le  Men  de  la  'mer,  la 
verdure  et  le  Jaune  de  la  terre,  alnsi  que  let  ooolears  ehali^ 
yantes  det  glacet  polalret  ? 

**  Au  rette,  Je  ne  doone  mon  opinion  qne  oorame  men  apU 
nlon.  L'histoire  de  la  nature  est  one  ^flce  k  peine  oom- 
mence ;  ne  cralgnons  pas  d*y  poterqoriqoes  planes  d'attaale  a 
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Btfrtb  wu  liuili'd  md  stitt ;  all  motion  md  Boond  were 
Neither  man  was  heuA,  bird,  beast,  nor  hummlog  of  InAct; 
Only  tbe  voice  of  tbe  Greta,  beard  only  when  all  is  In 
Pensire  I  stood  and  alone,  the  hour  and  the  scefie  had 
And  aa  I  gased  in  the  west,  where  Infinity  teem^  to  be 
Team*d  to  be  f^  firom  time,  and  felt  that  thia  life  is  m 


3'  ' 


Thuft  as  I  stood,  the  bell  which  awhile  from  Its  warning  had  rested, 
Sent  fbrth  its  note  again,  toll,  toll,  through  the  silence  of  evening. 
'Tis  a  deep  dull  sound  that  is  heavy  and  mournful  at  all  times^ 
For  it  tells  of  mortality  always.     But  heavier  this  day 
Fell  on  the  conscious  ear  its  deeper  and  moumf^er  import. 
Tea,  in  the  heart  it  sunk  ;  for  this  was  the  day  when  the  herald 
Breaking  his  wand  should  proclaim,  that  George  our  King  was  departed. 
Thou  art  released  I  I  cried :  thy  soul  is  deliver'd  from  bondage  I 
Thou  who  hast  lain  so  long  in  mental  and  visual  darkness,  '  ^ 

Thou  art  in  yonder  heaven  I  thy  place  is  in  light  and  in  glory. 


DOS  neveaz  i*en  wnriront  pour  ragrandir,  ou  let  lupprimeroot 
eonune  raperfliMi.  SI  mon  autoriti  est  aulle  dani  rareulr, 
pao  importera  quo  Je  me  soU  twmpi  uir  ce  point :  moo  ou- 
vrage  rentrera  dans  Tobicurit^  d'od  11  etoit  lorti.  Mall  s'il 
eat  on  jour  de  qudque  conatd^ration,  mon  erreur  en  physique 
sera  plus  ntila  i  U  morale,  qu'une  Terit^  d'alUeura  IndiflS- 
raota  au  booheur  des  hommea.  On  en  conclura  avec  raison 
qu*U  fmnt  ttre  en  garde  contra  lea  (criralna  m^me  accrcdi- 
tk»,**—HarmMieM  de  la  Naimre,  t.  i.  129. 

'*!  aaa  Inclined  to  attribute  to  the  green  colour  of  the 
vefetaMea  with  vblctai  during  the  aummer,  a  great  part  of 
our  hemisphera  is  covered,  that  beautiftal  emerald  tint  wliich 
we  acMRietimea  perceive  at  that  leaaon  In  the  firmament, 
towards  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  rare  in  our  climates,  but 
la  fluent  between  the  tropics,  where  summer  continues 
throughout  the  year.  I  know  that  this  phenomenon  may  be 
explained  by  tbe  simple  refractloii  of  the  rays  of  tbe  sun  in 
tbe  atmoaphera,  that  apbertoal  prism  of  our  globe.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  objected,  that  tbe  green  colour  ia  not  aeea 
during  the  winter  In  our  sky ;  and  moreover,  I  can  aiq>port 
my  opinion  by  other  iiscts,  which  appear  to  prove  that  even 
the  aaure  colour  of  the  atmosphere  Is  only  a  reflection  of  that 
of  the  ocean.  In  Ikct,  the  floating  ice  which  descends  every 
year  from  the  North  Pole,  is  announced  before  it  appears 
upon  the  horlaoo,  by  a  white  blink,  which  enlightens  the 
heaven  day  and  night,  and  wfaleb  h  otily  a  reflection  of  the 
crystalliaed  snows,  of  which  these  maaaea  are  composedk 
This  blink  rasembles  the  light  of  the  «iir«ni  foroil^,  the 
centre  of  which  is  In  the  middle  of  the  ice  of  oar  pole,  but  tbe 
white  a»lour  of  which  Is  mixed  with  yellow,  with  red.  aod 
with  green,  because  It  partakes  of  the  «;»lour  of  a  ferruginous 
soil,  and  of  the  verdure  of  the  pine  forests  which  cover  our 
icy  sone.  This  explanation  of  these  variations  of  colour  in 
our  amrura  borealiit  Is  so  much  the  more  probable,  because 
that  of  the  amrwra  ausiraU's,  as  Captain  Cook  has  observed, 
diflbrs  in  that  iU  white  colouf-  Is  mixed  with  Mae  tints  aKme, 
which  can  only  be,  according  to  my  opinion, 'beoauso  the  ioe 
of  the  austral  pole  (where  theco  Is  no  eootlneiisaiiAsio  vego- 
tatlon)  la  surrounded  on  all  parts  with  the  ocean,  which  Is 
blue.  Do  we  not  see  that; tbtiaoon,  which  wo  ««ppese  to  bo 
covered  In  great  part  with  very  elevated  glacierai  aends  back 
to  us,  in  a  light  of  a  bluish  white,  the  riu«  of  the  sun,  which 
are  golden  in  our  ferruginous  atmosphere  ?  U  it  not  by  the 
rovorberation  of  a  soil  composed  of  iron,  that  the  planet  Mars 
reflects  upon  us  at  all  times  a  red  light?  Is  it  not  more 
natural  to  attribute  these  constant  colours  to  the  reverbe- 
ration of  the  aoll,  of  the  seas.'  and  of  the  vegetables  of  Iheae 
planets,  rather  than  to  the  variable  reflractions  of  the  rays  of 
the  sun  in  their  atmospMlMS;  ihsoolours  of  wMcta  ought  to 
ehango  every  hour,  according  to  their  dUferent  aapeeta  with 
rcfard  to  that  atar.    As  Mara  appears  eonalaptly  red  to  the 


earth.  It  Is  possible  that  the  earth  might  appv  *»  X^  ^ 
a  brlUiaat  iewel,  of  tbe  colour  of  tbe  opal  toeir*!i8^^ 
Pole,  of  the  agoa  marina  at  the  South  Pob,mdate!V  > 
the  sapphire  in  the  rest  of  its  drcumlsrcsat  ^'-^ 
going  out  of  our  atmosphere,  I  believe  that  tteeeC^ 
there  tbe  blue  colour  of  ha  ocean  with  the  gmsi"'^'^ 
tatlon,  at  all  timea  In  the  torrid  aone,  and  ia  ntf^ '' 
our  climate,  tor  the  same  reaaoo  that  Its  two  pais  "^  * 
dilferent  auroras^  which  partidpale  of  Am  cdiei .  < 
earth  or  the  seas  that  are  near  them. 

'*  Perhaps  our  atmosphere  sometloaes  releeu  loa^ 
which  announce  islands  to  tbe  sailors  Ion|  beferr^^ 
them.  It  Is  remaikable  that  tbey  show  thceuetw  ■* 
reflections  of  verdure,  only  in  the  boriaoo  sad  os  hd  ' 
the  setting  sun.  I  shall  cite,  oo  this  sabi«ct.atf 
Isleof  FMnco,  who  used  to  peveelve  ftfthc  ikftls  a.^ 
veaaeb,  wiileh  wavo out  in  Ikill  aesi  *e  celdnasi' ^ 
whorolatodtomo  that  he  had  onee  seen  ia  ibeo*- 
ramparta  of  a  town.  aUoatedoovioa  leagues  dUaairi^ 
and  the  pheoomanon  of  tho  atndta  ai  Stdi^.k**:  > 
thenameofthe/'«ftiJI£org«iiMi.  TlioelaQiiaBdOc'>^ 
of  the  atmosphere  may  very  well  reflect  the  fan^^' 
colours  of  earthly  obiects,  since  they  refleet  ia  j^  * 
image  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  render  it  bumlDf  ss  tkr>^  * 
In  flne.  If  the  waters  of  the  earth  repeat  the  cd^  ^ 
forms  of  the  clouda  of  the  ataioaplim  «ky  dm  ^^' 
tbo  vapoon  of  the  atmosphere,  to  llioir  tura.  rde^  - 
of  the  aea,  the  vndura  and  the  g«llow  of  the  csnk>  t^ 
tbo  gtoudog  Qoloura  of  the  polar  tcea  f 

**  I  advanco  nf  opinion,  however,  «b^  as  w;  or?: 
history  of  nature  is  an  edifice  whJch^  as  yet*  ^  uf  ' 
menced;  let  tu  not  fear  to  carry  some  stooei'-ci 
building ;  our  grandchildren  will  use  them,  or  liv^' 
If  they  be  useless.  If  my  authority  U  of  so  vr;- 1 
after,  it  will  Import  Httle  that  I  have  deceind  v* 
this  point ;  my  work  will  enter  into  obfcurity.  fr^ ' ' 
eame ;  but  If  It  ahould  be,  to  fViMra,  of  seat  csr^"' 
my  error,  to  phyaica,  wlU  bo  aootw  naeful  la  b''"'  ' 
truth,  otfaorwke  indiffeieot  to  tbe  happiosM  ^' ' ' 
For  ft  will  be  Inferred  with  reaaoo,  that  it  a  ^'''' 
regard  even  writers  of  credit  wlili  oant^'* 

Jn  one  point  of  £nct,  St.  Pierre  ia  eertahiiy  w^^ 
green  evening  light  is  seen  a«  often  In  whiier*'^'  ^ 
Having  been  led  to  look  for  It  in  conicquoaeto^  >'' 
the  accuracy  of  his  remarks,  I  noticed  it  ea  t>  '^ 
when  this  extract  was  traogcrttw-d  fioir  the  pn^  ' 
December,)  and  twice  In  tbe  eoaroe  of  the  c^   * 
and  I  observed  it,  not  In  tlie  evealng  a)oBa,i^  >> 
(in  which  quarter,  howeven  and  a*  which  tfee : 
frequently  aeei^)  but  to  diAsrasA  |H|ts  of  tte  ^  ^ 
difllbrant  tiroas  of  the  daj^ 
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Cofbe*  KoA  behold  I . . .  mcfhou^t  a  flUrtling  Voiot  ftvm  tht  twiUghfe 
Antwered ;  md  Iherewlthal  I  felt  a  ttioke  as  of  UghtDlng, 
With  a  sound  Bke  the  rushing  of  winds,  or  the  roarix^  of  watenk 
If  from  witlMMit  it  came,  1  knew  not,  so  sudden  the  seisure  ; 
Or  if  the  hrsin  Itself  In  that  strong  flash  had  expended 
All  Its  elrotric  stores.     Of  strength  and  of  thought  it  bereft  roe ; 
Hearing,  and  sight,  and  sense  were  gone ;  and  when  I  awaken'd 
Twaa  from  a  dream  of  death.  In  silence  and  uttermost  darkness ; 
Knowing  not  where  or  how,  nor  if  I  was  rapt  in  the  body. 
Nor  if  entranced,  or  dead.     But  all  around  me  was  blackness, 
Utterly  blank  and  void,  as  if  this  ample  creation 
Had  been  blotted  out,  and  I  were  alone  in  the  chaos. 
Yet  had  I. even  then  a  living  hope  to  sustain  me 
Under  that  aweful  t!bought,  and  I  strengthen*d  my  spirit  with  prayer. 

I 

Comfort  I  sought  and  support,  and  both  were  found  in  retiring 
Into  that  inner  world,  the  soul's  strong  hold  and  her  kingdom. 
Then  came  again  the  Voice,  but  then  no  longer  appalling, 
Like  the  voice  of  a  friend  it  came :  O  son  of  the  Muses  I 
Be  of  good  heart,  it  said,  and  think  not  that  thou  art  abandon*d ; 
Yor  to  thy  mortal  sight  shall  the  Grave  nnshadow  its  secrets ; 
Such  as  of  yore  the  Florentine  saw,  Hell's  perilous  chambers 
He  who  trod  In  his  strength ;  and  the  arduous  Mountain  of  Fenance, 
And  the  regions  of  Paradise,  sphere  within  sphere  intercircled. 
Child  of  Earthy  look  up !  and  behold  what  passes  before  thee. 


n. 

THE  VAULT. 


So  by  the  Unseen  comforted,  raised  I  my  head  in  obedience, 
And  In  a  vault  I  found  myself  placed,  arch'd  over  on  aU  sides. 
Narrow  and  low  was  that  house  of  the  dead.     Around  It  were  cofllas^ 
Each  in  Its  niche,  and  palls,  and  nms,  and  Amend  hatchaients ; 
Velvets  of  Tyrian  dye,  retaining  their  hoes  unfaded ; 
Blasonry  vivid  still,  as  If  fresh  from  the  touch  of  the  limner ; 
17or  was  the  golden  fringe,  nor  the  golden  broidery  tamish'd. 

Whence  came  the  light  whereby  that  place  of  death  was  discover*d  7 
For  there  was  there  no  lamp,  whose  wondrous  flame  inextingulsh*d. 
As  with  a  vital  power  endued*  renewing  its  substance, 
Age  afber  age  unchanged,  endureth  in  self-subsistence : 
Nor  did  the  cheerfhl  beam  of  day,  direct  or  reflected. 
Penetrate  there.     That  low  and  subterranean  chamber 
Saw  not  the  nving  ray,  nor  felt  the  breese ;  but  for  ever 
Closely  immured,  was  seal'd  in  perpetual  silence  and  darkness. 
Whence  then  this  lovely  light,  odm,  pure,  and  soft,  and  cerulean. 
Such  as  the  sapphire  sheds  ?  And  whence  this  air  that  infuses 
Strength  while  I  breathe  it  in,  and  a  sense  of  life,  and  a  stUlness, 
Filling  the  heart  with  peaoe^  and  givhig  a  joy  that  contents  it? 
Not  of  the  Earth  that  light ;  and  these  paradisiacal  breathingSv 
Not  of  ttae  Earth  are  they  I  i 

These  thoughts  were  pasting  within  mc^ 
When  there  arose  around  a  strain  of  heavenly  music. 
Such  as  the  hermit  hears  when  Angels  visit  his  slumbers. 
Faintly  it  first  began,  scarce  heard ;  and  gentle  its  rising. 

Low  as  the  softest  breath  that  passes  in  summer  at  evening  ,'  '^  ' 

O'er  the  Eolian  strings,  felt  there  when  nothing  Is  moving,  '..  ,..,,,.. 

Save  the  thistle-down,  lighter  than  air,  and  the  leaf  of  the  aspen.  ,Vi 

Then  as  k  swelfd  and  rose,  the  thrilling  melody  deepened  (  .. ,    , . 

Such,.  methoogM,  should  the  music  be,  which  is  heard  in  the  daislsf^  ..  ,di 

9y  tlw  slilerliood standing  around  the  beatlfled  Virgin,  <«> 

When  with  her  dying  eyes  she  sees  the  flitnamenc  open,  '  (-  * '      >  J*  >       *  >  :<^r  o 
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Lifts  from  the  bed  of  dust  her  arms  towards  her  beloved. 
Utters  the  adorable  name,  and  breathes  out  her  soul  in  a  raptore. 

Well  could  I  then  believe  such  legends,  and  well  could  I  credit 
All  that  the  poets  old  relate  of  Amphion  and  Orpheus ; 
How  to  melodious  sounds  wild  beasts  their  strength  have  surrendcr'd. 
Men  were  re9laim'd  trom  the  woods,  and  stones  in  harmonious  order 
Moved,  as  their  atoms  obey*d  the  mysterious  attraction  of  concord. 
This  was  a  higher  strain  ;  a  mightier,  holier  virtue 
Came  with  its  powerftd  tones.     O'ercome  by  the  piercing  emotion, 
Dlxxy  I  grew,  and  it  seem'd  as  though  my  soul  were  dissolving. 
How  might  I  bear  unmoved  such  sounds  ?  For,  like  as  the  vapoun 
Melt  on  the  mountain  side,  when  the  sun  comes  forth  i^i  his  spleodour. 
Even  so  the  vaulted  roof  and  whatever  was  earthly 
Faded  away ;  the  Grave  was  gone,  and  the  Dead  was  awaken'd. 


in. 


THE  AWAKENING. 

Thkk  I  beheld  the  King.    From  a  cloud  which  covered  the  pavement 
His  reverend  form  uprose :  heavenward  his  face  was  directed, 
Hesvenward  his  eyes  were  raised,  and  heavenward  his  arms  were  extended. 
Lord,  it  is  past !  he  cried  ;  the  mist,  and  the  weight,  and  the  darkness ; . . 
That  long  and  weary  night,  that  long  drear  dream  of  desertion. 
Father,  to  Thee  I  come  t  My  days  have  been  many  and  evil ; 
Heavy  ray  burthen  of  care,  and  grievous  hath  been  my  affliction. 
Thou  hast  releas'd  me  at  length.     O  Lord,  in  Thee  have  I  trusted ; 
Thou  art  my  hope  and  my  strength  1 . .  And  then  in  profound  adoration. 
Crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  he  bent  and  worshipped  in  sUcDot. 

Presently  one  approach'd  to  greet  him  with  joyful  obeisance ; 
He  of  whom  in  an  hour  of  woe,  the  assassin  bereaved  us 
When  his  counsels  most,  and  his  resolute  virtue  were  needed. 
Thou,  said  the  Monarch,  here  ?  Thou,  Perceval,  summoned  hthrt  me  7 . . . 
Then  as  his  waken'd  mind  to  the  weal  of  his  country  reverted. 
What  of  his  son,  he  ask*d,  what  course  by  the  Prince  had  been  followU 
Right  in  his  Father's  steps  hath  the  Regent  trod,  was  the  answer : 
Firm  hath  he  proved  and  wise,  at  a  time  when  weakness  or  error 
Would  have  sunk  us  in  shame,  and  to  ruin  have  hurried  ns  headlong. 
True  to  himself  hath  he  been,  and  Heaven  has  rewarded  hit  couDsela. 

Peace  is  obtahi*d  then  at  last,  with  safety  and  honour !  the  Monarch 
Cried,  and  he  clasp'd  his  hands ; . . .  I  thank  Thee,  O  roerdftil  Slither  1 
Now  is  my  heart's  desire  fiilflll*d. 

With  honour  surpassing 
All  that  in  elder  time  had  adom'd  the  annals  of  England, 
Peace  hath  been  won  by  the  sword,  the  fiiithftil  minister  answer'd. 
Paris  hath  seen  once  more  the  banners  of  England  in  triumph 
Wave  witliin  her  walls,  and  the  ancient  line  is  establish'd. 
While  that  man  of  blood,  the  tyrant,  fkithleas  and  godless, 
Render'd  at  length  the  sport,  as  long  the  minion  of  Fortune, 
Far  away,  confined  in  a  rocky  isle  of  the  ocean. 
Fights  his  battles  again,  and  pleased  to  win  in  the  chamber 
What  he  lost  in  the  field,  in  fancy  conquers  his  conqueror. 
There  he  reviles  his  foes,  and  there  the  ungrateful  accuses 
For  his  own  defiiults  the  men  who  too  faithfully  served  him ; 
Frets  and  complains  and  hitrigues,  and  abuses  the  mercy  that  spared  him. 
Oh  that  my  King  could  have  known  these  things  t  could  have  witnem*d  how 
Check'd  in  its  full  career  the  force  of  her  enemyli  empire. 
Singly  defied  his  arms  and  his  arts,  and  baffled  them  singly, 
Roused  fh>m  their  lethal  sleep  with  the  stirring  example  the  natloiii^ 
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And  the  refluent  tide  swept  him  and  his  fortune  before  it 

Oh  that  my  King,  ere  he  died,  might  have  seen  the  firuit  of  his  counsels  I 

Nay,  it  is  better  thus,  the  Monarch  piously  answer'd ; 
Here  I  can  bear  the  joy  ;  it  comes  as  an  earnest  of  Heaven. 
Righteous  art  Thou,  O  Lord  !  long-suiTering,  but  sure  are  thy  judgements. 

Then  having  paused  awhile,  like  one  in  devotion  abstracted. 
Earthward  his  thoughts  recurred,  so  deeply  the  care  of  his  country 
Lay  in  that  royal  soul  reposed :  and  he  said.  Is  the  spirit 
Queird  which  hath  troubled  the  land  ?  and  the  multitude  freed  from  delusion, 
Know  they  their  blessings  at  last,  and  are  they  contented  and  thankful  ? 

Still  is  that  fierce  and  restless  spirit  at  work,  was  the  answer; 
Still  it  deceiveth  the  weak,  and  inflameth  the  rash  and  the  desperate. 
Even  now,  I  ween,  some  dreadfUl  deed  is  preparing ; 
For  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked  are  loose,  and  the  Powers  of  Evil 
Move  on  the  wing  alert     Some  nascent  horror  they  look  for. 
Be  slire  !  some  accursed  conception  of  filth  and  of  darkness 
Ripe  for  its  monstrous  birth.     Whether  France  or  Britain  be  threatened. 
Soon  will  the  issue  show ;  or  if  both  at  once  are  endaneer*d,i 
For  with  the  ghosts  obscene  of  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Hebert, 
Faux  and  Despard  I  saw,  and  the  band  of  rabid  fanatics, 
They  whom  Yenner  led,  who  rising  in  frantic  rebellion 
Made  the  Redeemer's  name  their  cry  of  slaughter  and  treason. 


IV. 

THE  GATE  OF  HEAVEN. 

Tnns  as  he  spake,  methought  the  surrounding  space  dilated. 
Over  head  I  beheld  the  infinite  ether ;  beneath  us 
Lay  the  solid  expanse  of  the  firmament  spread  like  a  pavement : 
Wheresoever  I  look*d,  there  was  light  and  glory  around  me. 
Brightest  it  seem'd  in  the  East,  where  the  New  Jerusalem  glitter*d. 
Eminent  on  a  hill,  there  stood  the  Celestial  City ; 
Beaming  afar  it  shone ;  its  towers  and  cupolas  rising 
High  in  the  air  serene,  with  the  brightness  of  gold  in  the  furnace. 
Where  on  their  breadth  the  splendour  lay  intense  and  quiescent : 
Fart  with  a  fierier  glow,  and  a  short  quick  tremulous  motion. 
Like  the  burning  pjrropus ;  and  turrets  and  pinnacles  sparkled. 
Flaying  in  jets  of  light,  with  a  diamond-like  glory  coruscant 
Groves  of  all  hues  of  green  their  foliage  intermingled. 
Tempering  with  grateful  shade  the  else  unendurable  lustre. 
Drawing  near,  I  beheld  what  over  the  portal  was  written  : 
This  is  the  Gate  of  Bliss  <,  it  said ;  through  me  is  the  passage 
To  the  City  of  God,  the  abode  of  beatified  Spirits. 
Weariness  is  not  there,  nor  change,  nor  sorrow,  nor  parting ; 
Time  hath  no  place  therein ;  nor  evil.     Te  who  would  enter, 
Drink  of  the  Well  of  Life,  and  put  away  all  that  is  earthly. 

0*er  the  adamantine  gates  an  Angel  stood  on  the  summit 
Ho !  he  exclaimed.  King  George  of  England  cometh  to  judgement  I 
Hear  Heaven  I     Te  Angels  hear  I     Souls  of  the  Good  and  the  Wicked 
Whom  it  concerns,  attend  I     Thou,  Hell,  bring  forth  his  accusers ! 
As  the  sonorous  summons  was  utter*d,  the  Winds,  who  were  waiting, 

t  The  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  and  the  Cato-ttreet  |  the  imitiition,  were  it  not  that  we  livetn  anageof  plagiarUm ; 
conspiracy,  were  both  planned  at  the  time  of  the  King*i  |  when  not  our  Jackdawi  only,  but  some  of  our  iwaui  also, 
death.  ;  trick  themBeiyea  In  borrowed  plumage.    I  have  never  Gon- 

>  The  reader  will  so  surely  think  of  the  admirable  paisaga  |  traded  an  obligation  of  this  kind,  either  to  contemporary,  or 
of  Dante,  which  was  In  the  writer's  mind  when  these  lines  j  predecessor,  without  acknowledgfog  it 
were  oompoaed,  that  I  aboidd  not  think  it  necesisry  to  ootlee  | 
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Bore  It  abroMi  tfarongli  Btcven ;  md  Hell,  in  lier  nrthermoBt'ewTferiit, 
Heard,  aod  obey'd  In  dinnay. 

AnoB  a  body  of  splendour 
Gattaer*d  before  the  gate,  and  Teil'd  Che  InetfkMe  Pmence, 
Which,  with  a  rushing  of  wings,  came  down.     The  sentfent  ether 
Shoolc  with  that  dread  deeoent,  and  tlie  solid  flrinanient  trembled. 
Round  the  clood  were  the  Orders  of  Hea^fen  . . .  Archangel  and  Angvl« 
Principality,  Cherub  and  Seraph,  ThraneH,  Domlaatlona, 
Virtues,  and  Powers.     The  Souls  of  the  Good,  whom  Daafli  hi^ 
Flocking  on  either  hand,  a  moltitodlnous  army. 
Came  at  the  aweftd  call.     In  semldrele  inclining. 
Tier  oyer  tier  they  took,  place :  aloft;  In  the  dlatttio^ 
Far  as  the  tight  could  pierce,  that  glorlom  company  glisten*d. 
From  the  skirts  of  the  shining  assembly,  a  iilvery  yapovr 
Rose  in  the  bine  serene,  and  moving  onward  it  deepca'd. 
Taking  a  denser  form ;  the  while  from  the  oppoalte  region 
Heavy  and  sulphnrmis  clouds  roll'd  on,  and  oompleCad  the  drda, 
There  with  the  Spirita  aocuimt,  in  congenial  darknesa  enveloped, 
Were  the  Souls  of  .the  Wicked,  who  wilfal  in  guilt  and  in  emr. 
Chose  the  service  of  sin,  and  now  were  aUdlng  Its  wagciw 
Change  of  place  to  them  bronght  no  reprleval  fhxn  angnlsh  ; 
They  in  their  evil  thou^ta  and  desiree  of  impotent  mallee. 
Envy,  and  hate,  and  Uaaphemous  rage,  and  remorse  nnftvalUag, 
Carried  a  Hell  within,  to  which  all  outer  alllctioii. 
So  it  abstracted  the  sense,  mij^t  be  deem'd  a  Temission  of  feonnean 
At  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  the  Princes  of  Darknesa  were  mershaim 
Dimly  descried  within  were  wings  and  truculent  Aoea ; 
And  in  the  thick  obscure  there  struggled  a  mutinous  uproar. 
Railing,  and  fUry,  and  strife,  that  the  whole  deep  body  of  darlneai 
Roird  like  a  troubled  sea,  with  a  wide  and  a  manifold  nwfiften. 


V. 

THE  ACCUSERS 


Oif  the  cerulean  floor  by  that  dread  circle  surrounded. 
Stood  the  soul  of  the  King  alone.     In  ttont  was  the  Presence 
TeiPd  with  excess  of  light ;  and  behind  was  the  blackness  of  darkne». 
Then  might  be  seen  the  strength  of  holiness,  then  was  Its  triumph. 
Calm  in  his  faith  he  stood,  and  his  own  clear  conscience  upheld  him. 

When  the  triunpet  was  blown,  and  the  Angel  made  prodaraatioa— « 
XiO»  where  the  Khig  appears  1  Come  forward  ye  who  arraign  him  I 
Forth  flrom  the  lurid  cloud  a  Demon  came  at  the  amnmona. 
It  waa  the  Spirit  by  which  hia  righteous  reign  had  been  troubled  s 
Likest  in  form  uncouth  to  the  hideous  Idols  whom  India 
(Long  by  guilty  neglect  to  hellish  delusions  abandonM) 
I  Worships  with  horrible  rites  of  self-immolation  and  torture. 

Many-headed  and  monstrous  the  Ilend  ;  with  numberless  fiioet» 

Numberless  bestial  ears  erect  to  all  rumours,  and  restless. 

And  with  numberless  mouths  which  were  All'd  with  lies  as  with  arvowi : 

Clamours  aroee  as  he  came,  a  confusion  of  turtwilent  voices* 

Makdlctlona,  and  blatant  tongues,  and  viperous  hisses; 

And  In  the  hubbub  of  senseleas  aoonda  the  watchworda  of  CKiloii« 

Freedom,  Invaded  Rights,  Cormptton,  and  War,  end  OppreaiiiMi, 

Loudly  enounced  were  heard. 

Bat  when  he  stood  In  the  Presence, 
Then  was  the  Fiend  dlsmay*d,  though  with  impudence  clothed  as  a  garment  ^ 
And  the  lying  tongues  were  mute,  and  the  Ups  which  had  scattered 
Accusation  and  slander,  were  stilL     Vo  time  for  evasion 
.     Thi«^  in  the  Presence  he  stood :  no  place  for  flight ;  for  dlssembUnc 
No  iKMsibiUty  then.    From  the  souls  on  the  edge  of  the  darknesa, 
Two  he  produced,  prime  movers  and  agenta  of  mlaolilef,  and  h&i»\ 
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Show  tlifinwlvei  ftltliAil  now  to  the  aane  for  which  they  had  UbourVL 
Wretched  and  guilty  Boula,  where  now  their  audacity  ?     Where  now 
Are  the  Insolent  tawgaw  to  nady  of  old  at  rejoinder  ? 
Where  the  lofty  preUncea  of  puhUe  virtue  and  freedom  ? 
Where  the  g&be,  and  the  Jecf,  and  the  threat,  the  envenom'd  invecti¥e» 
Calumny,  Maheod,  fraud*  and  the  whole  ammunition  of  malice  ? 
Wretclied.  and.  guilty  aoubf  they  stood  In  the  fkce  of  their  Soyereign, 
Conscious  and  self-oondeouk'd ;  oonftonted  with  him  they  had  ii^)ui«d« 

fieholdingthe  ftiremoat. 
Him  by  the  cast  of  his  eye  ohllqae,  I  knew  as  the  firebrand 
Whom  the  unthinking  populaoe  held  for  their  idol  and  heni» 
Lord  of  Misrule  in  his  day.    But  how  was  that  countenance  alter'd 
Where  emotion  of  fear  or  of  ahame  had  never  been  witness'd  i 
That  invincible  forehead  afaash'd ;  and  those  eyes  wherein  roallee 
Once  had  been  wont  to  shine  with  wit  and  hilarity  temperVl, 
Into  how  deep  a  gloom  thdr  mournful  expression  had  settled ! 
Little  avaird  It  now  that  not  ftom  a  purpose  malignant. 
Not  with  evil  intent  he  had  chosen  the  service  of  evil ; 
But  of  hb  own  deslraa  the  slave,  with  profligate  impulse. 
Solely  by  selflshncas  moved,  and  reckless  of  aught  that  might  foUow. 
Could  he  plead  in  only  exciMe  a  confession  of  baseness  ? 
Could  he  hide  the  extent  of  hla  guilt ;  or  hope  to  atone  for 
Faction  excited  at  home,  when  aU  old  fouda  were  abated, 
InsurrectiaB  afaNad,and  the  train  of  woes  that  had  followed  ? 
Discontent  and  disioiraltyy  like  the  teeth  of  the  drsgon. 
He  had  sown  on  the  winds;  they  had  ripen'd  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  * 


1  «'  Oar  New  WorU,**  sayv  H.  Slnend.  "has  generally 
the  credit  of  hAvhif  flrrt  lighted  dM  tor^i  wMeh  wm  to 
Ulttninata,  and  moo  let  In  a  blaie,  the  finest  put  of  Europe ; 
ret  1  think  the  flint  wet  ttruck,  and  the  first  spark  elicited, 
hj  the  patriot,  John  WUkes.  a  few  years  before.  In  a  time 
of  profound  paece,  the  restless  spirits  of  men,  deprlred  of 
other  objects  of  pabUc  eurioslty.  seised,  with  atidity,  on 
those  queitloos  which  were  then  agiuted  with  so  much 
Tiolenoe  In  England,  loocblng  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  goremraent,  and  the  nature  of  power.  Hke  end  of 
the  political  drama  was  In  lisTour  of  what  was  called,  and 
In  some  respecU  was,  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Boeoungcd 
bj  the  suoeess  of  this  great  comedian,  the  curtain  was  no 
sooner  drapc  on  the  scene  of  Europe,  than  new  actors  has> 
tened  to  raise  It  again  in  America,  and  to  gire  the  world  a 
new  plaj,  infinitely  more  lnteresUDg,and  more  brilliant,  than 
the  flrst.'* 

Dr.  Franklin  describes  the  state  of  things  during  the  reign 
of  Wilkes  and  Uber^.  He  iSy*.  *'  There  hare  iMen  amasing 
contests  all  over  the  kingdobii  twenty  or  tiifrty  tbontand 
pounds  of  a  side  spent  in  several  plaess,  sad  IneoocelTtfile 
miichief  dooe  by  drunken  mad  asOba  to  boons,  windows,  fre. 
The  scenes  have  been  horrible.  London  was  UlumliMted 
two  nights  running,  at  the  command  of  the  mob,  for  the 
success  of  Wilkes  in  the  Middlesex  election  i  the  second 
night  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen  here  on  the 
greatest  oecasions  of  rejoicing,  as  even  the  iroall  cross  streets, 
lanes,  couits,  and  other  out-of-th^way  places,  were  all  in  a 
Uase  with  lights,  and  the  prhidp^  streets  all  night  long,  as 
the  mobs  went  round  again  aftsr  two  o*doek,  and  obliged 
pco|rfe  who  had  extinguished  their  candles,  to  11^  Ibem 
again.  Those  who  refiised  hadatt  llwlr  wliiduos  destroyed. 
The  damage  done,  and  the  expense  of  candles,  has  been  com- 
puted at  filly  thonsand  pounds.  It  must  have  been  great, 
though  probably  not  so  much.  The  ferment  is  not  yet  over, 
for  he  has  promised  to  surrender  to  the  court  next  Wednes- 
day, and  another  tumult  Is  then  expected ;  and  what  the 
upshot  will  be,  no  one  can  yet  foresee.  It  Is  realty  an  extraor- 
dinary event,  to  see  an  outlaw  and  exile,  of  bad  personal  cha* 
ntcter,  not  worth  a  (iulhlng^  eoese  over  from  France,  set  him- 
self up  as  a  randidare  for  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  mlu  his 
election  only  by  bebig  too  jgte  ia  bliapplleatfoa,  and 


dlately  carrying  It  for  the  principal  eonnty.  The  mob  (spirited 
up  by  numbers  of  diflbrent  baUads,  eong  or  roared  In  every 
street)  requiring  gentlemen  and  ladles  of  all  ranks,  as  they 
passed  In  their  carriages,  to  shout  for  Wilkes  and  liberty, 
marking  the  same  words  ou  all  their  coaches  with  chalk,  and 
No.  4.*^.  on  every  door,  which  extends  a  vast  way  along  the 
roads  In  the  country.  I  went  last  week  to  Winchester,  and 
observed  that  for  fifteen  miles  out  of  town  there  was  scarce  a 
door  or  window-shutter  next  the  road  unmarked:  and  this 
eontinned  here  and  there  quite  to  Wlncbesler,  which  Is  sixty- 
four  miles. 

•         •         #         0         ••  •  e 

Even  this  oapltal,  the  residence  of  the  king.  Is  now  a  dally 
scene  of  lawless  riot  and  confusion.  Mobs  patrolling  the 
street  at  noon-day,  some  knocking  all  down  that  will  not  roar 
for  Wilkes  and  liberty ;  courts  of  justice  afraid  to  give  Judge- 
ment against  him ;  coal-heavers  and  porters  pulling  down  the 
houses  of  coal-merchants  that  refuse  to  give  them  more 
wages ;  sawyers  destroying  saw-mills ;  sailors  unrigging  all 
the  outward-boond  ships,  and  suflbring  none  to  sail  till  roer- 
ehants  agree  to  raise  their  pay ;  watemea  destroying  private 
boats,  and  threatening  bridges)  soldiers  firing  among  the 
BBobs,  and  killiog  men,  wemei^  and  children,  which  seenu 
only  to  have  produced  an  universal  suUenaess,  that  looks  like 
a  great  black  cloud  coming  on,  ready  to  burst  In  a  general 
tempest.  What  the  efcnt  will  be  God  only  knows.  But 
some  ponlihment  seems  preparing  for  a  people  who  are  un- 
gratefully abusing  the  best  constitution,  and  the  best  king, 
any  nation  was  ever  blessed  with ;  intent  on  nothing  bot 
luxury,  licentiousness,  power,  plaees,  pendons,  and  plunder, 
while  dM  minlsiry,  divided  hi  their  oooncUs,  with  Uttie 
rtgatd  for  each  ether,  wearied  by  perpetosi  opposltlona,  in 
oootiaoal  appreheaikm  of  obangas,  Imeoc  on  securing  popu- 
larity, in  case  they  should  lose  favour,  have,  for  some  years 
past,  had  little  time  or  Inclination  to  attend  to  our  small 

affklrs,  whose  remotenekt  makes  them  appear  still  smaller. 

e  •  •  «  a  e  e 

All  respect  to  law  and  government  seems  to  be  lost  among  the 
common  people,  who  are  moreover  continually  Inflamed  by 
seditious  scribblen  to  trampte  on  authority,  and  every  thing 
that  used  to  keep  them  In  order.** 
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Thence  in  natunl  birtb  sedition,  revolt,  i«Y(4otk« ; 

France  had  iccdTed  the  Mcdt,  and  leap'd  the  harvett  of  homn ; . . 

Where. . .  where  ihould  the  plague  be  ttay'd  ?     Oh,  moet  to  be  pitied 

They  of  all  eouls  in  bale^  wlio  lee  no  term  to  the  evil 

They  by  their  guilt  have  raited,  no  end  to  their  inner  upfanidingt  I 

Him  I  could  not  choose  but  know,  nor  knowing  but  grieve  for. 
Who  might  the  other  be,  his  comnde  in  guilt  and  in  sulTering, 
Brought  to  the  proof  like  him,  and  shrinking  like  him  from  the  trial  ? 
Nameless  the  libeller  lived,  and  shot  his  arrows  in  darkness ; 
Undetected  he  pass'd  to  the  grave,  and  leaving  behind  him 
Noxious  worlcs  on  earth,  and  the  pest  of  an  evil  example. 
Went  to  the  world  beyond,  where  no  offences  are  hidden. 
Mask'd  had  lie  been  in  his  life,  and  now  a  visor  of  iron 
Blvetted  round  his  head,  had  abolish*d  his  features  for  ever. 
Speechless  the  slanderer  stood,  and  tum'd  his  ftce  fkom  the  Monarch 
Iron-bound  as  it  was, . .  so  insupportably  dreadful 
Soon  or  late  to  conscious  guilt  is  the  eve  of  the  ii^ured. 

Caitiflk,  are  ye  dumb  7  cried  the  multifiuxd  Demon  in  anger 
Think  ye  then  by  shame  to  shorten  the  term  of  your  penance  ? 
Back  to  your  penal  dens  I . . .  And  with  horrible  grasp  gigantic 
Seising  the  guilty  pair,  he  swung  them  aloft,  and  in  vengeance 
Huri*d  them  all  abroad,  &r  into  the  sulphurous  darkness. 
Sons  of  Faction,  be  wam*d  1     And  ye,  ye  Slanderers  1  learn  ye 
Justice,  and  bear  in  mind,  that  after  death  there  is  Judgement.1 
Whirling,  away  they  flew.     Nor  long  himself  did  he  tarry. 
Ere  from  the  ground  where  he  stood,  caught  up  by  a  vehement  whirlwind. 
He  too  was  hurried  away ;  and  the  blast  with  lightning  and  thunder 
VoUying  aright  and  aleft  amid  the  accumulate  blackness, 
8catter*d  its  inmates  aoeunt,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  etiier 
Drove  the  hircine  host  obscene :  the  howling  and  groaning 
Fell  precipitate,  down  to  their  dolorous  place  of  endurance. 
Then  was  the  region  clear ;  the  arrowy  flashes  which  redden*d 
Through  the  foul  thick  throng,  like  sheeted  argentry  floating 
Now  o'er  the  blue  serene,  diffused  an  innocuous  splendour, 
In  the  infinite  dying  away.     The  roll  of  the  thunder 
Ceased,  and  all  sounds  were  hush'd,  till  again  from  the  gate  adamanMnr 
Was  the  voice  of  the  Angel  heard  through  the  silence  of  Heaven. 


VL 


THE  ABSOLYEBS. 


Ho  1  he  exclaim'd,  King  George  of  England  standeth  in  Judgement  1 
Hell  hath  been  dumb  in  his  presence.     Te  who  on  earth  arraigned  hlm» 
Come  ye  before  him  now,  and  here  accuse  or  absolve  him  I 
For  iqjustice  hath  here  no  place. 

From  the  Souls  of  tbe  Blessed 
Some  were  there  then  who  advanced ;  and  more  from  the  skirts  of  the 
Spirits  who  had  not  yet  accomplish'd  their  purification, 
Tet  being  cleansed  fh>m  pride,  from  &ction  and  error  delivered. 
Purged  of  the  film  wherewith  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  clouded. 
They,  in  their  better  state,  saw  all  things  clear ;  and  discerning 
Now  in  the  light  of  truth  what  tortuous  views  had  deceived  them. 
They  acknowledged  their  fault,  and  own'd  the  wrong  they  had  ofl^sM ; 
Not  without  ingenuous  shame,  and  a  sense  of  compunction. 
More  or  less,  ss  each  had  more  or  lets  to  atone  for. 
One  alone  rrmaln'd,  when  the  rest  had  retired  to  their  station : 
Silently  he  had  stood,  and  still  unmoved  and  in  silence, 
With  a  steady  mien,  regarded  the  face  of  the  Monarch. 

1  **  Disclte  Juitltlsm  moniti.  et  non  Umnere  Dl? oi.**~fiirytf. 
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Thoughtftil  awMIe  be  guwd ;  terfre,  Init  serene,  wis  bis  aspect ; 
Calm,  bat  stem ;  like  one  wbom  no  compassion  could  weaken. 
Neither  could  doubt  deter,  nor  violent  impulses  alter; 
Lord  of  his  own  resolves, . .  of  his  own  heart  absolute  roaster. 
AwefVil  Spirit  I  his  place  was  with  ancient  sages  and  heroes : 
Fabius,  Aristides,  and  Solon,  and  Epaminondas. 

Here  then  at  the  Gate  of  HeaTen  we  are  met  t  said  the  Spirit ; 
King  of  England  I  albeit  in  life  opposed  to  each  other. 
Here  we  meet  at  last     Not  unprepared  for  the  meeting 
Ween  I ;  for  we  had  botb  outlived  all  enmity,  rendering 
Each  to  each  that  justice  which  each  fnm  each  had  withholden. 
In  the  course  of  events,  to  thee  I  secm*d  as  a  Bebel, 
Thou  a  Tyrant  to  me ; ...  so  strongly  doth  circumstance  rule  men 
During  e^  days,  when  right  and  wrong  are  confounded. 
Left  to  our  hearts  we  were  just    For  me,  my  actions  have  spoken. 
That  not  for  lawless  desires,  nor  goaded  by  desperate  fortunes, 
Nor  fbr  ambition,  I  chose  my  part ;  but  observant  of  duty. 
Self-approved.     And  here,  this  witness  I  willingly  bear  thee, . . 
Here,  before  Angels  and  Men,  in  the  awefkil  hour  of  judgement, . . 
Thou  too  didst  act  with  upright  heart,  as  befitted  a  Sovereign 
True  to  his  sacred  trust,  to  his  crown,  his  kingdom,  and  people,  i 
Heaven  in  these  things  fiililird  its  wise,  though  inscrutable  purpose. 
While  we  work*d  its  will,  doing  each  in  his  place  as  became  him. 

Washington  t  said  the  Monarch,  well  hast  thou  spoken  and  truly. 
Just  to  thyself  and  to  me.     On  them  is  the  guilt  of  tbe  contest. 
Who,  for  wicked  ends,  with  foul  arts  of  Action  and  fUsehood, 
Kindled  and  fed  the  flame :  but  verily  they  have  their  guerdon. 
Thou  and  I  are  flree  firom  offence.     And  would  that  the  nations. 
Learning  of  us,  would  lay  aside  all  wrongftil  resentment. 
All  injurious  thought,  and  hononring  each  in  the  other 
Kindred  courage  and  virtue,  and  cognate  knowledge  and  fireedom. 
Live  in  brotherhood  wisely  conjoin*d.     We  set  the  example,  v 
They  who  stir  up  strife,  and  would  break  that  natural  concord. 
Evil  they  sow,  and  sorrow  will  they  reap  for  their  harvest 


vn. 

THE  BEATIFICATION. 


Whih  that  Spirit  withdrew,  the  Monarch  around  the  assembly 

Look*d,  but  none  else  came  foith ;  and  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Angel, . . 

King  of  England,  speak  for  thyself  1  here  is  none  to  arraign  thee. 


I  I  am  pleased  to  iind  (since  tbe  firtt  publlcatioa  of  tbU 
poem)  the  aame  opinion  fordbly  ezpretted  by  Cowper.  **  It 
appean  to  m«,**  be  say*  (writing  in  1783),  "  that  tbe  king  it 
Iwund  both  bj  tbe  duty  he  owes  to  himieirand  to  feds  people, 
to  consider  hlraieU;  with  respect  to  ereiy  taidi  of  bis  terri- 
tories, as  a  trustee  deriving  his  interest  In  tbem  from  Ood, 
and  invested  with  them  by  dlrlne  anthorlty,  for  tbe  benefit  of 
his  subjects.  As  be  may  not  sell  tbem,  or  waste  tbem,  so  be 
may  not  resign  them  to  an  enemy,  or  transfer  his  right  to 
gOTcm  them  to  any,  not  eren  to  themselves,  so  long  as  It  Is 
possible  for  him  to  keep  it.  If  he  doee,  he  betrays  at  once 
his  own  interest,  and  that  of  his  other  domlntoos.  It  may  be 
said,  suppose  Providence  has  ordained  that  they  shall  be 
wrested  from  hfan,  how  then  ?  I  answer,  tliat  cannot  appear 
to  be  tbe  case,  till  God's  purpose  is  actually  accomplished ; 
and  in  tbe  mean  time  the  most  probable  prospect  of  such  an 
event  does  not  release  him  from  his  obligation  to  hold  them 
to  tbe  last  moment,  forasmuch  as  adverse  appearances  are  no 
inblUble  indications  of  God*s  designs,  but  may  give  place  to 
more  comfortable  symptoms  when  we  leut  expect  It.   View- 


ing the  thing  In  this  light,  if  I  sat  on  his  Majesty's  throne,  I 
sboold  be  as  obstfaiate  as  bim,  because  ir  I  quitted  the  contest 
while  I  had  any  means  left  of  carrying  It  oo,  1  should  never 
know  that  I  had  not  relinquished  what  I  might  have  retained, 
or  be  aUe  to  render  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  do«Ats  and 
enquiries  of  my  own  conscience.** 

*  Tbe  wise  and  dignified  manner  hi  which  tbe  late  King 
received  the  first  minister  from  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  well  known.  It  Is  not  so  generally  known  that  anxiety  and 
sleeplessness,  during  tbe  American  war,  are  believed  by  those 
persons  who  bad  tbe  best  opportunity  for  forming  an  opinion 
upon  tbe  subject,  to  have  laid  tbe  foundation  of  that  malady 
by  which  the  King  was  aflllrted  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
111^. 

Upon  the  publication  of  Captain  Cook*s  Voyages,  a  copy  of 
this  national  work  was  sent  to  Dr.  Franklin,  by  tbe  King's 
desire,  because  he  bad  given  orders  for  the  protection  of  that 
Illustrious  navigator.  In  case  be  should  fall  in  with  any  Ame- 
rican emlsers  oo  his  way  home. 
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Father,  he  TeiMed,  fhMii  n^hom  no  iecMtf  wt  hidden, 
Whftt  ihoiild  I  ny  r   Tbou  knoipeit  that  nriae  wee  en  anliiDae  ttaHoHi 
Full  of  Cifee,  e&d  wfth  petUs  beiet.     Beer  taeevir  the  bortheii 
Thou  elone  canst  tell  I   Short-aighted  and  frail  hast  Tbou  made  us. 
And  Thy  Judgemcnti  who  can  abide?  Bat  aa  snreir  Thorn  kamest 
The  desire  of  my  heart  hath  been  alipay  the  good  at  my  pepptev 
Pardon  my  errora,  O  Lord,  and  in  mercy  accept  tin  ioteatfoB  l 
As  In  Thee  I  hsw  trasted,  n  let  me  not  now  he  fmftnniMt 

Bending  fortraM  he  spake  with  eanmt  hmnHlty.    Weil  6$n%    > 
Good  and  fklthM  serraot  t  then  saM  a  Yoioe  flrom  the  BiishlaeM,     ' 
Enter  thou  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord. . . .  The  mtadrfnrtag  Spirits 
Clapt  (heir  pennons  therewttli,  asKi  from  that  whole  amy  of  Aa^sU 
Songs  of  tliuik^glving  snd  Joy  reeounded,  and  loud  haiirlniaha ; 
While  on  the  wings  of  Winds  apraised,  tiie  pavliiea  of  ^^taatfoiir 
W&ere  inscrutable  Hght  cnveloptd  the  Hoty  of  HoUes, 
Moved,  and  was  borne  vnmy,  ttaioagh  the  empyrean  *«<***^<"g 

Beautiftil  then  on  Ito  hiU  appear*d  the  Odestial  City, 
Soften^i,  like  evening  subs,  to  a  mild  and  bearable  lortre. 
Bcmillfhl  was  the  ether  above ;  and  the  safphiie  heacath  iii» 
Beautiftil  was  its  toaev  to  the  daaaled  sight  as  lefireslilng 
As  the  delds  with  their  loveliest  green  at  the  coming  of  sumnaei^ 
When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  and  the  eye  and  the  heart  are  ooMc&ted^ 

Then  methought  we  approach'd  the  gate.    In  ftont  of  the  portkl, 
Wram  «  rock  when  the  standard  of  man%  Bedemptiosi  was  pimisff^ 
Issued  the  W«U  of  Lilie,  where  whosoever  wonki  enter. 
So  it  was  written,  must  driiik,  and  put  away  all  that  is  earthly. 
Earth  among  Its  gemi,  Its  creations  of  art  and  of  natmev 
Oflbrs  not  aught  whersto  that  marvelknis  Cross  may  be  like&'d 
Even  to  dim  sittUttude*  such  was  Its  wooderftd  substance. 
Pure  ft  was  and  dbpbanoos.    It  had  no  visihle  luatae » 
Tat  ftamltkkme  whole  Heaven  was  Uluaiiaats  alway ; 
Day  and  Vlght  bdng  none  in  the  opper  flrmament*  ncithct 
Sim,  nor  Moon,  nor  Stars ;  bat  firaas  that  Ciaas  as  a  fountain 
Fk>w*d  the  Light  uncreated ;  light  all.suAcing«  eternal,  , 
Light  which  was,  and  whldi  is,  and  whlck  wlU  be,,  for  ever  and  «v«r ; 
Light  of  Hght,  whldi,  If  daringly  gaaed  on,  would  blind  aa  Aschaoct^ 
Tet  the  eye  of  weak  man  may  behold,  and  beholding  Is  strsngthan*!; 
Tea,  while  we  wander  bdow,  oppreet  with  our  bodily  burthen, 
Anrf'iti  fte  shaAnr  of  death,  this  Light  Is  hi  mercy  voudisafcd  ue^ 
So  we  seek  it  with  humble  heart;  and  the  soul  that  receives  It 
Hath  with  it  healing  and  strength,  peace,  love,  and  life  everlasting. 

Thither  the  King  drew  nigh,  a|td  kneeling  he  drank  of  the  water 
Oh  what  a  change  was  wrought  I     In  the  semblance  of  age  he  had  riseib 
Such  as  at  last  he  appeared,  with  the  traces  of  time  and  afflictioo 
Deep  on  his  faded  £>rm,  when  the  burthen  of  years  was  upon  him. 
Oh  what  a  change  was  wrought !    For  now  fbe  corruptible  put  on 
Incorruptlon ;  the  mortal  put  off  mortality.     Rising 
R^uvenescent  he  stood  in  a  glorified  body,  obnoxious 
..  /   •   ] !'    'w  ,,  i  '  NeVer  agtfn  to  change,  nor  to  evil  and  trouble  and  sorrow, 
*'/,  ,,V*  -.'..<>'  ,'„.,  !  ,But  for  eternity  form'd,  and  to  bliss  everlasting  appointed. 

-I.    1  '    II  lOJ    A       l1  I.   ..     •  "     ' 
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.In- :..,,  ♦ii  hi..  ,'.,  ,tJUf».  W  JP^  }i£tuSiB,  ye  Gates ;  and  ye  everlasting  Portals, 
ni<'M'.  (  '  •  1.  -mii  3e.y4[  UA^  up  I    For  lo  l  a  glorified  Monarch  approachetli, 
v^^  :*,\,   '-H  i.,f'  n   .Qmhirkafti  righteousness  reignVi,  and  religiously  govem'd  his  people. 

Who  averthcsrttiat  await  him  wiihia?    Maawu  the  DeUve ssc,  .       .  . 
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Him  I  knew :  and  the  Stvart^he  who»  sereiw  In  Ms  in«tric»e«^ 

Bow^d  hto  anotetcd  head  benciilh  the  axe  of  rabdlion« 

Cahn  In  that  Inaolsnt  bour,  aad  over  his  fortune  dluropbant  i 

<|ii0Mi^the  eagle  eye,  thou  too,  O  matchkaa  EUaa, 
Ezcellent  <iiieen»  vert  there  i  and  thy  brother's  beautilul  aplrlt  & 
0*er  whose  Innocent  head  there  hoTer*d  a  silvery  haloi  . 
Such  as  cAMnia  the  Saint  when  his  eartblj  wive  Is  ended. 

Then  too  was  he  of  flie  saMo  malU  the  bopo  of  Op(8S7» 
Flower  of  chlnJry,  he,  in  anoa  and  in  ooortesy  peerlesi^ 
There  too  his  royal  rire  I  saw,  maitnUleent  Edward, 
He 'who  made  the  EogUsh  renown,  and  the  Ame  of  his  WlndMr  : 
In  the  Orient  and  Occident  known,  firom  Tapis  to  Tigris«* 
Lion-hearted  Bichanl  was  there,  redoutable  warrior. 
At  whose  irresistible  iiresenoe  the  Saracen  trembled ; 
At  whost  name  the  CUiph  exdaim'd  in  dianMiy  on  MahoiniQed*      .,/ 
Syrian  mothers  grew  pale,  and  their  children  were  scared  into  silence. 
Bom  In  a  bloody  age,  did  be  in  his  prowess  esultii^ 
Run  like  a  meteor  his  oonrse,  and  ftiUU  the  service  Bssign*d  hini, 
Checking  the  liiwmlmnn  power  In  the  height  of  Its  prospeiDiiB  fortune ; 
But  that  leonine  heart  was  with  virtues  bunaner  ennobled, 
(OthemlMK  else,  be  sore,  his  doom  had  now  been  appotot<d»> 
FriendsMpk  disdain  of  wrong;  and  generous  feeling  redeemed  H 
Magnanimity  there  had  its  seat,  and  the  love  of  the  Muses. 

llMre  with  the  Saxon  Kings  who  founded  our  laws  and  jouf  templsi, 
(Gratefully  still  to  be  named  while  these  endure  in  remenbranoc^ 
They,  for  the  pious  woik !)    I  saw  the  spirit  of  Alfred } 
Alfred  than  whom  no  Frtnee  with  loftier  intellect  gifted, 
Nor  with  a  Utter  sonl,  nor  in  vhtne  more  absoluts,  wvcr 
Made  a  throne  twioe»haiUow1d,  and  reign'd  in  tbe-hearls  of  tall  feqple«' 
With  him  the  Worthies  were  seen  who  In  life  parteefc  of  hls>laboui%  ' 
Shared  his  thougbts,  and  with  hfan  for  the  weal  ef  posterity  trwtimi 
Some  who  in  cloisters  immured,  and  to  painful  study  devoted 
Day  and  nlfOit,  their  patient  and  innocent  lives  exhausted. 
And  in  meekness  paeKss*d  their  souls :  and  some  who  In  battle  . 
9at  the  Baven  to  flight :  and  some  who  intrepid  in  duly 
Beach'd  the  remotest  East,  or  invading  the  kingden  of  Winteiv 
PloughlM  with  audacious  keel  the  Hyperbomm  Ocean. 
I  could  perceive  the  Joy  which  flll'd  theta-  beatifled  spbits  , 

Whilo  of  the  Georgiui  age  they  though^  and  the  glory  of  England.    ' 


IX. 

THE  ELOEB  WORTHIES. 

Lirr  up  your  heads,  ye  Gates ;  and  ye  everlasting  Portals, 
Be  ye  lift  up  I    Behold  the  Worthies  are  there  to  receive  him, 


*  The  tebcvioor  or  Charlec  in  tbet  hiiolenft  boor  extorted 
adinlrackMi,eTMi  from  th«  better  part  or  th«  CoininoDw««ltb*« 
meo.    It  Ib  thus  flnely  deicribed  by  Andrew  Marrell :  — 


1 1 


:« 


most  •plcskdld  court  In  ChriAtendooi,  end  the  leaC  of  chl?alry, 
aaf  be  plainly  seen  in  the  roiqancfi  of  Amadla,  which  wai 
written  In  l^ortugal,  towarda  the  tatlor  end  of  Edward  the 
Third's  reign.  Tlie  PortugueM  In  that  age  took  their  nlll- 
tai7  terms  rrom  the  English,  and  St  Georgo  came  into 
raihlon  among  them  at  tlie  same  time,  as  being  the  BagUsh 
Santiago. 

A  dispute  arose  between  two  knighta,  tbeeBeaCyprlot,the 
other  a  Frenclmian,  who  were  serriag  the  King  of  Armenia 
agahMt  Hie  Soldan  of  Babylon.  The  ether  Chrlstlaa  captains 
in  the  army  determined  that  they  shooM  dedde  it  by  single 
combat  barore  King  Edward  of  England,  as  the  most  worthy 
and  honourable  prince lii  sU  'HhtMsMom  i  and  tlie  quarrel, 
which  began  In  Artnenle,  wiw  eBtmHr  thus  decided  within 


'*  While  round  the  armed  bands 

Did  clap  their  bloody  hands. 
He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean. 
Upon  that  memorable  scene ; 

Bat  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try : 
Nor  eall'd  the  Gods  with  Tutgar  splght 
To  Tlndlcate  his  helptess  right  | 

But  bow'd  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed." 

the  lists,  at  the  paface  «r  WetWlinM^.   It  wm  woo,  not  very 
«  The  celebrity  which  Windsor  bed  obtained,  aa  being  the  I  honeuMblfvlif  the  VieeehSnea^  </•  // 


I 
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They  who  in  later  days,  or  in  elder  ages  ennobled 

Britain's  dear  name.    Bede  I  beheld,  who,  humble  and  holy. 

Shone  like  a  single  star,  serene  in  a  night  of  darkness. 

Bacon  also  was  there,  the  marvelloas  Friar ;  and  he  who 

Struck  the  spark  from  which  the  Bohemian  kindled  his  taper 

Thence  the  flame,  long  and  hardly  preserved,  was  to  Luther  transmitted. 

Mighty  soul,  and  he  lifted  his  tordi,  and  enlighten*d  the  nations. 

Thee  too,  Father  Chaucer !  I  saw,  and  delighted  to  see  thee. 
At  whose  well  undeflled  I  drsnk  in  my  youth,  and  was  strengthen^ ; 
With  whose  mind  immortal  so  oft  I  have  communed,  partaking 
All  its  manifold  moods,  and  willingly  mo^ed  at  its  pleasure. 
Besring  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  Cranmer  was  there  in  his  meekness 
Holy  name  to  be  ever  revered  I    And  CecU,  whose  wisdom 
*Stabllsh*d  the  Chuich  and  State,  £lisa*s  pillar  of  coundL 
And  Shakespeare,  who  in  our  hearts  for  himself  hath  erected  an  empire 
Not  to  be  shaken  by  Time,  nor  e*er  by  another  divided. 
But  with  what  love  did  I  then  behold  the  Uct  of  my  master, . . 
Spenser,  my  master  dear ;  with  whom  in  boyhood  I  wander'd 
Through  the  regions  of  Faery  land,  in  forest  or  garden 
Spending  delicious  hours,  or  at  tilt  and  tourney  rejoicing ; 
Tea,  by  the  magic  of  vene  enUuged,  and  translated  in  spirit. 
In  the  World  of  Bomance  free  deniien  I ; . . .  tiU  awakening. 
When  the  spell  was  dissolved,  this  real  earth  and  its  uses 
Seem'd  to  me  weary,  and  stale,  and  flat 

With  other  emotion 

Hilton's  severer  shade  I  saw,  and  in  reverence  humbled 

Gased  on  that  soul  sublime :  of  passion  now  as  of  blindness 

Heal*d,  and  no  longer  here  to  Kings  and  to  Hierarchs  hostile. 

He  was  assoll'd  from  taint  of  the  fktal  fhiit;  and  in  Eden 

Not  again  to  be  lost,  consorted  and  equal  with  Angels. 

Taylor  too  was  there,  from  whose  mind  of  its  treasures  redundant 

Streams  of  eloquence  flowed,  like  an  inexhaustible  fountain : 

And  the  victor  of  Blenheim,  alike  in  all  virtues  accomplish'd. 

Public  or  private,  he ;  the  perfect  soldier  and  statesman, 

England's  reproach  and  her  pride  i  her  pride  for  his  noble  achievements* 

Her  reproach  for  the  wrongs  he  endured :  And  Newton,  exalted 

There  above  those  orbs  whose  motions  fhxn  earth  he  had  measured. 

Through  infinity  ranging  in  thought:  And  Berkeley,  angelic 

Now  in  substance  as  soul,  that  kingdom  ei^oying  where  all  things 

Aro  what  they  seem,  and  the  good  and  the  beautiful  there  are  etemaL 


X. 

THE  WORTHIES  OF  THE  GEOBGIAN  AGE. 

Thssk  with  a  kindred  host  of  great  and  illustrious  spirits 

Stood  apart,  while  a  trsin  whom  nearer  duty  attracted 

Through  the  Gate  of  Bliss  came  forth  to  welcome  their  Sovereign. 

Many  were  they  and  glorious  all.     Conspicuous  among  them 

Wolfe  was  seen :  And  the  seaman  who  fell  on  the  shores  of  Owbyhee, 

Leaving  a  lasting  name,  to  humanity  dear  as  to  science : 

And  the  mighty  musician  of  Germany,  ours  by  adoption. 

Who  beheld  in  the  King  his  munificent  pupil  and  patron. 

Reynolds,  with  whom  began  that  school  of  art  which  hath  equall'd 

Richest  Italy's  works,  and  the  masteriy  labours  of  Belgium, 

Came  in  that  fkmous  array :  and  Hogarth,  who  foUow'd  no  master. 

Nor  by  pupil  shall  e'er  be  approach'd,  alone  in  his  greatness. 

Reverend  in  comely  mien,  of  aspect  mild  and  benignant. 

There,  too,  Wesley  I  saw  and  knew,  whose  aesl  apostolic. 

Though  with  error  alloy'd,  hath  on  earth  iU  merited  honour. 

As  in  Heaven  ito  reward.     And  Mansfield  the  Just  and  IntrrpM; 

Wise  Judge,  by  the  craft  of  the  Law  ne'er  seduced  fhxn  its  purpose ; 
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And  when  the  misled  multitude  nged  lilce  the  winds  in  their  madness. 

Not  to  be  moved  from  his  rightful  resolves.     And  Burke  I  beheld  there, 

Eloquent  statesman  and  sage,  who,  though  late,  broke  loose  from  his  trammels. 

Giving  then  to  mankind  what  party  too  long  had  diverted. 

Here,  where  wrongs  are  forgiven,  was  the  injured  Hastings  beside  him : 

Strong  in  his  high  deserts,  and  in  innocence  happy,  though  li^ured. 

He,  in  his  good  old' age,  outlived  persecution  and  malice. 

Even  where  he  had  stood  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of  slander. 

He  had  his  triumph  at  last,  when  moved  with  one  feeling,  the  Senate 

Bose  in  respect  at  his  sight,  and  atoned  for  the  sin  of  their  ftthert. 

Cowper,  thy  lovely  spirit  was  therei  by  death  disenchanted 
From  that  heavy  spell  which  had  bound  it  in  sorrow  and  darkness. 
Thou  wert  there,  in  the  kingdom  of  peace  and  of  light  everlasting. 
Nelson  also  was  there  in  the  kingdom  of  peace,  though  his  calling 
While  upon  earth  he  dwelt,  was  to  war  and  the  work  of  destruction. 
Not  in  him  had  that  aweful  ministry  deaden*d,  or  weaken*d 
Quick  compassion,  and  feelings  that  raise  while  they  soften  our  nature. 
Wise  in  council,  and  steady  in  purpose,  and  rapid  in  action. 
Never  thought  of  self  fh>m  the  course  of  his  duty  seduced  him. 
Never  doubt  of  the  issue  unworthily  warpt  his  intention. 
Long  shall  his  ifiemory  live,  and  while  his  example  is  cherish'd. 
From  the  Queen  of  the  Seas,  the  sceptre  shall  never  be  wrested. 


XL 


THE  YOUNG  SPIRITS. 


Tb  whom  I  leave  unnamed,  ye  other  Worthies  of  Britain, 

Lights  of  the  Georgian  age, ...  for  ye  are  many  and  noble. 

How  might  I  name  ye  all,  whom  I  saw  in  this  glorious  vision  ?  . . . 

Pardon  ye  the  imperfect  tale  t    Yet  some  I  beheld  there. 

Whom  should  I  pretermit,  my  heart  might  rightly  upbraid  me, 

That  its  tribute  of  honour,  poor  though  it  be,  was  withholden. 

Somewhat  apart  they  came,  in  fellowship  gatherVl  together. 

As  In  goodly  array  they  foUow'd  the  train  of  the  Worthies. 

Chosen  spirits  were  these,  of  the  finest  elements  temper*d. 

And  embodied  on  earth  In  mortality's  purest  texture ; 

But  in  the  morning  of  hope,  in  the  blossom  of  virtue  and  genius, 

They  were  cut  down  by  death.    What  then, . .  were  It  wise  to  lament  them, 

Seeing  the  mind  bears  with  it  its  wealth,  and  the  soul  its  affections  ? 

What  we  sow,  we  shall  reap ;  and  the  seeds  whereof  earth  is  not  worthy 

Strike  their  roots  hi  a  kindlier  soil,  and  ripen  to  harvest. 

Here  were  the  gallant  youths  of  high  heroic  aspiring. 
Who,  so  fate  had  allow*d,  with  the  martial  renown  of  their  country 
Would  have  wedded  their  names,  for  perpetual  honour  united ; 
Strong  of  heart  and  of  mind,  but  In  undistingulshing  battle. 
Or  by  pestilence  stricken,  they  fell,  unknown  and  confounded 
With  the  common  dead.     Oh  I  many  arc  they  who  were  worthy. 
Under  the  Red  Cross  flag,  to  have  wielded  the  thunders  of  Britain, 
Making  her  justice  felt,  and  her  proper  power  upholding 
Upon  all  seas  and  shores,  wheresoever  her  rights  were  oflf^nded. 
Followers  of  Nelson's  path,  and  the  glorious  career  of  the  Wellesley. 
Many  are  they,  whose  bones  beneath  the  billows  have  whiten'd. 
Or  In  foreign  earth  they  have  raoulderM,  hastily  covered. 
In  some  wide  and  general  grave. 

Here  also  were  spirits 
To  have  guided,  like  Cecil  of  old,  the  councils  of  England ; 
Or,  like  Canning,  have  silenced  and  charm'd  a  tumultuous  Senate, 
When  to  the  height  of  his  theme,  the  consummate  Orator  rising. 
Makes  our  Catilines  pale,  and  rejoices  the  friends  of  their  country. 
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others  came  in  that  goodly  hand  whom  henlf^r  fMtona 
Led  into  pleaeanter  ways  <m  eaith }  tbe  ehiMmi  of  Sdeoee 
Some,  whoae  unerring  panult  would,  hot  Ibr  death,  have  extendod 
0*er  the  unknown  and  material,  Man'H  IntelleeCsal  empire. 
Such  their  intuitive  power ;  like  Davy,  disarming  destruction 
When  it  moves  on  the  vapour;  or  him,  who  diseovering  the  aecirt 
Of  the  dariE  and  ehnllient  abyss,  with  the  Are  of  Tesovf  us 
Ann*d  the  cheroist*s  hand  ^ :  i^ll  then  might  Elensinian  Geivt 
Tleld  to  him,  tram  whom  the  seas  and  the  mountalna  ooDoeaI*d  not 
Nature's  mystery,  hid  in  their  depths. 

Here  lost  in  flieir  promise 
And  prime,  were  the  children  of  Art,  who  should  else  have  detivci^d 
Works  and  undying  names  to  gratefhl  posterity^  keeping. 
Such  as  Haydon  will  leave  on  earth ;  and  he  who,  ratanring 
Rich  in  praise  to  his  native  shores,  hath  left  a  remembrance 
Long  to  be  honour*d  and  loved  on  the  banks  of  Thames  and  oC  Tiber* 
So  may  America,  prising  In  tfane  the  worth  she  possesses. 
Give  to  that  hand  free  scope,  and  boast  hereafter  of  Allstoo. 


Here  too,  early  lost  and  deplored,  were  the  youths  whom  the  Mi 
Mark*d  for  themselves  at  birth,  and  with  dews  fVom  Gastalia  sprinkled : 
Cbatterton  first,  (for  not  to  his  aflbcttonate  spirit 
Could  the  act  of  madness  innate  for  guilt  be  aoeoooted :  )< 
Marvellous  boy,  whose  antique  songs  and  unhappy  story 
Shall,  by  gentle  hearts,  be  in  moumftil  memory  dierish*d 
Long  as  thy  ancient  towers  endure,  and  the  rocks  of  8t  Vincent, 
Bristol !  my  birth-place  dear.    What  though  I  have  chosen  a  dweUbif 
Far  away,  and  my  grave  shall  not  be  found  by  the  stnmger 
Under  thy  sacred  care,  nathless  in  love  and  In  duty 
Still  am  I  bound  to  thee,  and  by  many  a  deep  recolleetion  I 
City  of  elder  days,  I  know  how  largely  I  owe  thee ; 
Nor  least  for  the  hope  and  the  strength  that  I  gathered  In  boybood. 
While  on  Chatterton  musing,  I  flmded  his  spirit  was  with  roe 
In  the  haunts  which  he  loved  upon  earth.     *Twbs  a  Joy  in  ny  vUtas 
When  I  beheld  his  fooe. . .  And  here  was  the  yooth  of  Loch  Levra, 
Nipt,  like  an  April  flower,  that  opens  its  leaves  to  the  sunshine. 
While  the  breath  of  the  East  prevails.    And  BusseU  and  BamirfjrMo» 
Bright  emanations  they  t    And  the  Poet,  whose  songs  of  childknod 
Trent  and  the  groves  of  Clifton  heard ;  not  alone  by  the  Muses 
But  by  the  Virtues  loved,  his  soul  in  its  youthful  aspirings 
Sought  the  Holy  Hill,  and  his  thirst  was  for  Siloa*s  waters. 
Was  I  deceived  by  desire,  or,  Henry,  indeed  did  thy  spirit 
Know  roe,  and  meet  my  look,  and  smile  like  a  friend  at  the  meeting  ? 


xn. 

THE  MEETING. 


Lift  up  yuur  hcadS)  ye  Gates ;  and  ye  everlasting  Portals, 
Be  ye  lift  up  1    Behold  the  splendent  (ndn  of  the  Woifhles 
Halt ;  and  with  quicker  pace  a  happy  company  issues 

*  Though  cheniUtrjr  Is  one  of  the  subjects  of  which  I  am  i  quesU.    Bat  In  the  case  of  Cbattertoo,  it  «3tt^'-' 
contented  to  be  Ignorant,  I  can  nevertbeleti  perceive  and    tion  of  an  hereditary  diaeaae.    Tbetv  vat  a  mtf^ 
appreciate  the  real  geniiu  Indicated  by  Dr .  Clarke's  discovery    family.  Hii  only  sister,  during  one  part  9^  bcrlff'."'  - 
in  the  art  of  fusion.    See  his  Treatise  upon  the  Gas  Blow-    confinement. 

Pipe ;  or  the  accoont  of  It  In  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  xItL  The  law  respectioff  toicide  la  a  OMit  b«tan»<»'  - 
P>  466.                                                                                    I  late  yean  has  never  beea  canled  huo  cibet  *^^  ' 

In  referring  to  the  Safety  Lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  I  horror  and  disgust.    It  might  be  a  sahrtwy  m^^ 

must  not  be  nnderstood  as  representing  that  to  be  the  most  all  suicidea  ihould  be  given  up  Ibr  diiaecnA-  ^' 

Important  of  his  many  and  great  discoveries.    No  praise  can  certainly  prevent  many  women  ttom  oommiti^  "^  ' 
add  to  hfs  dnerred  celebrity. 

*  The  act  of  suicide  Is  very  (kr  fh>m  being  so  certain  an 


indication  of  insanity  as  it  is  uiually  considered  by  our  In-   of  afflicted  families. 


and  possibly  might  In  flme  be  osefol  to  pb;^ ' 
sufficient  objection  to  It  b,  that  It  would  «fr^v<^' 
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Forth  from  Ikt  Gate  of  BUit :  tha  Fu«nt%  th*  GhUdren*  and  Coiuort, 
Come  to  weleone  in  Ucavea  the  Son,  the  Father*  and  Uuabandl 
HouB  of  pcvfaci  ioj  that  o'eipays  all  earthly  affliction ; 
Yea,  and  the  UMMif  ht  whereof  supporfeeth  thu  toul  in  its  anguish ! 

There  eame  England's  blonom  of  hope, . .  the  beautiful  Prinoeas  ] 
She  in  whose  weddied  bliss  «U  hearts  x^oioed*  and  whose  dcath<-bcU, 
Heard  tnm  tower  to  tower  thiough  the  island,  cairied  a  sorrow. 
Felt  bgr  all  like  a  privaie  grief;  which,  sleeping  or  waUng, 
Will  not  be  shaken  away ;  but  possesses  the  soul  and  disturbs  it 
There  was  our  late^'loet  Queen*  the  nation's  example  of  virtue ; 
In  whose  presence  vice  was  not  seen,  nor  the  fihoe  of  dishonour, 
Pure  in  heart,  and  spotless  In  Ule,  and  secret  in  bountyt 
Queen,  and  Mother,  and  Wife  unreprovcd. . .  The  gentle  Amelia  ^ 
Stretch'd  her  arms  to  her  fiither  there,  in  trndemess  shedding 
TewrSk  sQoh  aa  Angels  weep.     That  hand  was  toward  him  extended 
Whose  last  pressure  he  conld  not  bear,  when  merclftil  Mature, 
As  o'er  her  djring  bed  he  bent  in  severest  anguish, 
Ijaid  on  his  senses  a  weight,  and  suspended  the  sorrow  for  ever. 
Ho  hMh  TCcover'd  her  now :  all,  all  that  was  lost  is  restored  him ; . , 
Hour  of  pcrftot  bliss  that  o'erpays^I  earthly  affliction  1 
They  are  met  where  Change  is  not  known,  nor  Sorrow,  nor  Parting. 
Death  is  subdued,  and  the  Qreve,  which  conquers  all,  hath  been  conquer*d. 

When  I  beheld  them  meet*  the  desire  of  my  soul  overcame  me ; 
And  when  with  harp  and  voice  the  loud  hnsannahs  of  welcome 
FUVd  the  reiofai&ttg  sky,  as  the  happy  company  enter'd 
Through  the  everlasting  Gates;  I,  too,  preas'd  forward  to  enter: . .  • 
But  the  weight  of  the  body  withheld  me.    I  stoopt  to  the  fountain* 
Eager  to  drink  thereof;  and  to  put  away  all  that  was  earthly. 
Darkness  came  over  me  then  at  the  chilling  touch  of  the  water. 
And  my  feet  methought  sunk*  and  I  fell  precipitate.     Starting, 
Then  I  awoke,  and  beheld  the  mountains  in  twilight  betbro  roe. 
Dark  and  distinct ;  and  instead  of  the  rapturous  sound  of  hosannaha* 
Heard  the  hell  fhm  the  tower,  toU  i  tdlU  through  the  silence  of  evening. 


1  In  one  of  his  few  Inurvals  of  ssnlty ,  afUnr  tlie  dSaUi  of  this 
lelovcd  daughter,  the  late  Idas  gave  orders,  that  a  monu- 
nent  should  be  erected  to  the  acsaorr  of  one  of  her  attend- 
ints,  in  St.  George**  Chapel,  with  the  foUowiog  laaorlptioo : 

King  Gbobob  III. 

canied  to  be  Interred  near  thia  place 

the  body  of  Masv  GaaeoiOMB, 

SerTant  to  the  Princeti  Amelia  ; 

and  this  itone 

to  be  ioicribed  in  testimony  of  his  grateful 

sense 

of  the  faithful  services  and  attachment 

of  an  amiable  Young  Woman  to  hU  beloved 

Daughter, 

whom  she  sunrlved  only  three  months. 

She  died  19th  of  February,  1811. 

This  may  probaldy  be  considered  as  the  Isst  aet  of  his  life  ( 
SI  very  aflbctlng  one  it  is,  and  worthy  of  remembrance. 
uch  a  moonmeot  Is  more  honourable  to  the  King  by  whom 
«k-aa  set  up,  tlian  If  he  had  erected  a  pjramid. 


SPEC1MEKS.  Ac. 


*fiK  annexed  Specimens  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  hexameters 
ill  sufficiently  evioca  that  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  notu- 
tls»e  this  fine  ni<>asure  In  bU  days,  was  owing  to  the  manner 
I  wliich  the  attempt  was  made,  not  the  measure  iiwlf. 


First  shall  ffsrtile  groonis  not  jrieM  Increase  of  a  good  seed ; 
First  tiM  rivers  shall  oease  to  rcpajr  tlielr  floods  to  the  ocean  • 
First  may  a  trusty  greyhound  transform  himself  to  a  tyger ; 
First  shall  vertoe  be  vice,  and  beautf  be  counted  a  blemish  ; 
Ere  tliat  1  leave  with  song  of  praise  her  praise  to  solemnise. 
Her  praise,  whence  to  the  world  all  praise  hath  his  onlj  be- 
ginning : 
But  yet  well  f  do  find  each  man  most  wise  in  his  own  case. 
None  can  speak  of  a  wound  with  skill.  If  he  have  not  a  wound 

felt :  [ment : 

Great  to  thee  mj  state  seems,  thjr  state  is  blest  by  my  Judge- 
Aod  yet  neither  of  us  great  or  blest  deemeth  his  own  self. 
For  yet  (weigh  this,  alas  1)  great  is  not  great  to  the  greater. 
What  Judge  you  doth  a  hillock  show,  by  the  lofty  Olympus  ? 
Such  nsy  minute  greatness  doth   seem  compar'd  to  the 

greatest. 
When  Cedars  to  the  ground  foil  down  by  tlte  weight  of  an 

Bmmet, 
Or  when  a  rich  Sable's  price  be  the  worth  of  a  Walnut, 
Or  to  tiie  Suo  fbr  wonders  aeens  anali  sparks  of  a  candle: 
Then  by  my  high  Cedar,  rich  Ruble,  and  only  shining  Sun, 
Vertues,  riches,  beauties  of  mine  shall  greet  lie  rqmted. 
Oh,  no,  no,  worthy  Shepherd,  worth  can  never  euler  a  title» 
Where  proofs  Justly  do  teach,  thus  matcht,  such  worth  to  be 

nought  worth ; 
Let  not  a  Puppet  abuse  thy  sprite,  Kings*  Crowns  do  not  help 

them  , 

From  the  cruel  headacb,  nor  shoes  of  gold  do  the  gout,  heal'; 
And  prirlous  Couches  fbll  oft  are  shak't  with  a  feavcr. 
If  then  a  bodily  evil  In  a  bodily  gloxe  be  not  hiddco. 
Shall  such  morning  dews  be  an  ease  Co  U>e  heat  of  a  lore's 

Ore  If 
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Sydney'*  penUmetert  appear  even  more  uDCOOth  than  hit 
hexameien,  aa  more  unlike  their  model ;  for.  In  our  pronun- 
ciation, the  L4itin  pentameter  reads  ai  if  it  ended  with  two 
trochees. 
Fortune,  Nature,  Love,  long  have  contended  about  me. 

Which  should  most  miseries  cast  on  a  worm  that  I  am. 
Fortune  thus  'gan  say,  misery  and  misfortune  Is  all  one. 

And  of  misfortune,  fortune  hath  only  the  gift. 
With  strong  foes  on  land,  on  sea  with  contrary  tempesU, 

Still  db  I  cross  this  wretch  what  so  he  taketh  in  hand. 
Tush,  tush,  said  Nature,  this  U  all  but  a  trifle,  a  man's  self 

Gives  haps  or  mishaps,  even  as  he  ordereth  his  heart. 
But  s6  his  humor  I  frame,  in  a  mould  of  choler  adusted, 

That  the  delights  of  life  shall  be  to  him  dolorous. 
Love  smiled,  and  thus  said;  What  Joyn'd  to  desire  la  un- 
happy : 

But  if  he  nought  do  desire,  what  can  Heraclitus  ail  ? 
None  but  I  work  by  desire :  by  desire  have  I  kindled  in  his 
soul 

Infernal  agonies  into  a  beauty  divine : 
Where  thou  poor  Nature  left'st  all  thy  due  glory,  to  Fortune 

Her  vertue  is  sovereign.  Fortune  a  vassal  of  hers. 
Nature  abasht  went  back:  Fortune  blusht:  yet  she  replied 
thus: 

And  even  in  that  love  shall  I  reserve  him  a  spite. 
Thus,  thus,  alas  I  woful  by  Nature,  unhappy  by  Fortune  j 

But  most  wretched  I  am,  now  love  wakes  my  desire. 

Sydney  has  also  given  examples  In  his  Arcadia  of  Anacre- 
ontic, Fhaleudan,  Sapphic,  and  Asclepiad  verse,  all  written 
upon  the  same  erroneous  principle.  Those  persons  who  con- 
sider it  ridiculous  to  write  English  verses  upon  any  scheme  of 
Latin  versification,  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  have  read,  as  blank  verse,  many  lines  which  are  perfect 
Sapphics  or  Phaleuclans.  Howe's  tragedies  are  full  of  such 
lines. 

The  Censura  Literaria  supplies  me  with  two  choice  samples 
of  Stanihurst's  Virgil. 

**  Neere  joynctlye  brayeth  with  nifflerye*rumboled  £tna: 
Soomtyme  owt  it  bolcketh  f  from  bulck  clouds  grimly  be- 

*  dimmed 
Like  fyerd  pitche  skorching,  or  flash  flame  sulphurus  heating : 
Flownce  to  the  stars  towrlng  the  fire  like  a  pellet  is  hurled, 
Ragd  rocks,  up  raking,  and  guts  of  mounten  yrented 
From  roote  up  he  Jogleth :  stoans  hudge  slag  |  molten  be 

rowseth. 
With  route  snort  grumbling  in  bottom  flash  furie  kindling. 
Men  say  that  Enoeladus,  with  bolt  haulf  blasted,  here  bar- 
brought, 
Ding'd  \  with  this  squishig  i|  and  massive  burden  of  ^tna. 
Which  pres    on  him  nailed,  from  broached  chimnys  stil 

heateth ; 
As  oft  as  the  giant  his  brold  t  syds  croompeled  altreth. 
So   oft   Sicil   al   shivereth,  therewith    flaks  smoakye   be 
sparckled." 

"  T'ward  Sicil  is  seated,  to  the  welkin  loftily  peaking, 
A  soyl,  ycleapt  Liparen,  from  whence  with  flounce  fury 

flinging. 
Stoans  and  burlye  buleU,  like  tampounds,  maynelye  be- 

towring. 
Under  is  a  kennel,  wheare  chymneys  fyrye  be  scorching 
Of  Cyclopan  testers,  with  rent  rocks  chamferye  sharded, 
Lowd  rub  a  dub  Ubering  with  frapping  rip  rap  of  ^tna. 
In  the  den  are  drumming  gads  of  Steele,  parchfUlye  sparckling. 
And  flam's  fierclye  glowing,  from  fomace  flashye  be  whisking. 
Vulcan  his  hoate  fordgharth,  named  eke  thee  Vulcian  Island. 
Doun  from  the  hev'niye  palace  travayled  thefirye  God  hither. 


w«l 


bolyr. 


In  this  cave  the  rakehels  yr'ne  Iwrs,   bigse   hnlrkfd 

hamring, 
Brontes  and  Steropes,  with  baerlym  swartle  Tyrwcmo^ 
These  thre  nere  upboiching.  not  shapte,  but  piartlye 

ward, 
A  clapping  fier-bolt  (such  as  oft  with  rooaee  robd 
Jove  to  the  ground  clattreth)  but  yeet  not  fimiitfacd 
Three  showrs  wringlye  wrythen  glimmrigg,  and 

sowdng, 
Thre  watrye  clowds  shymrtng  to  the  craft  tbej 

hitting. 
Three  wheru's  fierd  glyitring,  wtth  sooth  winds 

huffling. 
Now  doe  they  rayse  gastly  lightnings,  now  grislje 
Of  ruffe  rallb  roaring,  mens  harts  with  temM-  agrysios. 
With  peale  meale  ramping,  with  tfawick  thw 

thundering." 


Stanihurst*s  Virgil  is  certainly  one  of  thoae 
our  literature  which  ought  to  be  reprinted.  Yet 
standing  the  almost  incredible  abeardity  of  this 
Stanihurst  is  entitled  to  an  honourable  nmembnnoe  far  tly 
pnrt  which  he  contributed  to  HoUnahed's  CaileaMM  tf 
Chronicles.  None  of  our  Chroniclers  posaesaed  a  auari 
stored,  nor  an  intellect  more  perpetoaOj  oo  the  alctt. 


Ruffling 
buUjt. 


to  b*  turtmlmt  nolM.    A  mfflsr  wm  famicrly  ■  bob- 


Sydney,  who  failed  so  entJrely  In  writing  bcxaaaetcn.  bas 
written  concerning  them  In  his  Defence  of  Poreie.  with  tkr 
good  sense  and  proprie^  of  thought  hf  which  that  beaiadf«J 
treatise  is  distinguished.  Let  roe  not  be  thought  to  diiparar 
this  admirable  man  and  delightful  writ«Y,  beranee  it  has  ten 
necessary  for  me  to  show  the  cause  of  bis  failure  in  aa  ttttmft 
wherein  I  have  now  followed  him.  1  should  not  for^ve  my- 
self were  I  ever  to  mention  Sydney  without  an  cxprcssMi  >4 
reverence  and  love. 

'*  Of  versifying,"  he  says,  "  there  are  two  aorCs,  the  mt 
ancient,  the  other  nodeni :  the  ancient  marked  the  qnacrn 
of  each  syllable,  and,  according  to  that,  framed  his  v«r«r ;  ite 
modem,  observing  only  number,  with  some  re^anl  of  the  ar* 
cent ;  the  chief  life  of  It  standeth  In  that  Uke  Kwnding  of  Ur 
words  which  we  call  Rhyme.  Whether  of  these  be  the  waan 
excellent,  would  bear  many  speeches,  the  anrVnt.  no  dm.hu 
more  fit  for  musick,  both  words  and  time  obserriag  ^anstfr. 
and  more  fit  lively  to  expreu  divers  passions  by  the  1^  or 
lofty  sound  of  the  well-weighed  syllable.  The  latter  Ukniw 
with  his  Rhyme  striketh  a  certain  muaick  to  the  ear ;  ssd.  r 
fine,  since  it  doth  delight,  though  by  UMther  way.  it  oteaAfi* 
the  same  purpose,  there  being  in  either  sweccneea,  and  ««:• 
Ing  in  neither  mijesty.  Truly  the  English,  t>eflare  aoy  vuUv 
language  I  know.  U  fit  for  both  aorta ;  far,  far  Mm  . 
the  Italian  is  so  fUll  of  vowels,  that  It  must  ere 
with  elisions:  the  Dutch  so.  of  the  other  side, 
nants,  that  they  cannot  yield  the  sweet  slldfm  fit  fcr  a 
The  French,  in  his  whole  language,  hath  not  one  wwnl  tku 
hath  his  accent  In  the  last  syllable,  savinf  two,  nailed  As^e- 
penultima ;  and  little  more  hath  the  Spanish,  and  iberHkv* 
very  gracelessly  may  they  use  Dactyls  i  the  Bngtbk  is  tarw 
Ject  to  none  of  these  defects.  Vow  for  Rliynse,  thamh  vv  ^ 
not  observe  quantity,  yet  we  obaerre  the  aeecot  twy  pt«i> 
cisely,  which  other  languages  cttber  cannot  do,  m  vifl  net  * 
so  absolutely. 

"  That  Cssura,  or  bresthlog-place.  la  the  nidit  cf  cte 
verse,  neither  Italian  nor  Spanish  have ;  tbe  F'rciKdb  mi  ev 
never  almost  fall  oC  Lastly,  the  very  Rhyone  karif  ttw 
Italian  cannot  put  In  the  last  syllable,  by  the  Piwack  aa*^! 
the  Masculine  Rhyme,  but  still  hi  the  next  to  tbe  laat,  «^  at 
the  French  call  the  Female,  or  the  nest  befere  chat,  atr* 
the  Italian  call  Sdrucciola:  the  example  of  tike  Ikrat*  • 
Buono  Suono;  of  the  SdruedoU,  Is  Frmlns  Tinilns     Tht 


t  To  boirt  or  bok», » 
i  Daih'd  down.  I 
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French,  on  the  other  ilde,  hath  both  the  male,  as  Bon  Son ; 
and  the  Female,  at  Plaise,  Talse,  but  the  Sdniodola  he  hath 
not,  where  the  English  hath  all  three,  ai  Due,  True,  Father, 
Rather,  Motion,  Potion,  with  much  more,  which  might  be 
•aid,  but  that  already  I  find  the  trifling  of  this  discourae  is  too 
much  enlarged." 


The  French  attempted  to  Introduce  the  ancient  metres 
some  years  before  the  trial  was  made  in  England.  Pasquier 
says,  that  Bstienne  Jodelle  led  the  way  in  the  year  1503,  by 
this  distich  upon  the  poems  of  Olivier  de  Bfalgny,  **  lequel," 
he  adds,  "  est  vrayement  une  petit  chef-d'ceuTre.*' 

**  Fbcebus,  Amoar,  Cypris,  veut  sanrer,  nourrir  et  omer 
T<m  Ten  et  chef  d'umbre,  de  flamme^  de  fleors.** 

Pasquier  himself,  three  years  afterwards,  at  the  solicitation 
of  a  friend,  produced  the  following  **  essay  de  plus  longue 
haleine :  "— 

**  Rien  ne  me  plalst  slnon  de  te  chanter,  et  serrlr  et  omer ; 

Rien  ne  te  plalst  mon  Men,  rien  ne  te  plalst  que  mamort. 
Plus  Je  rcqulers,  et  plus  Je  me  tiens  sear  d'estre  refuse, 

Et  ce  reftis  poorta&t  point  ne  me  semble  reftu. 
O  trompeurs  attraicts,  desir  ardent,  prompte  volont£, 

Espoir,  noD  espoir,  ains  miserable  pipeur. 
Discours  meosongers,  trahlstreox  odl,  aspre  cruautt. 

Qui  me  mine  le  corpe,  qui  me  mine  le  corar. 
Pourquoy  tant  de  faveurs  t*ont  les  Cleux  mis  i  rabandoo, 

Ou  pourquoy  dans  moy  si  Tiolente  Aireur  ? 
Si  Taine  est  ma  Aireur,  si  rain  est  tout  ce  que  des  deox 

Tu  tiens,  s'en  toy  gist  cette  craelle  rlgeor : 
Dieux  patrons  de  I'amour  baunissex  d'elle  la  beanti, 

Ou  bien  raecouples  d'une  aimable  ptti§ ; 
Ou  si  dans  le  miel  tous  meslei  un  venemeux  fiel, 

Veuilles  Dieux  que  I'amour  r*entre  dedans  le  Chaos : 
Commandez,  que  le  froid,  I'eau,  I'Est^,  Thumide,  Tardear : 

Brief  que  ce  tout  par  tout  tende  k  I'ablsme  de  tons. 
Pour  flnir  ma  douleur.  pour  flnir  cette  craaut6. 

Qui  me  mine  le  corps,  qui  me  mine  le  coeur. 
Kon  helas  que  ce  rond  soit  tout  un  sans  se  rechanger, 

Mais  que  ma  Sourde  se  change,  ou  de  face,  ou  de  fiifons ; 
Mais  que  ma  Sourde  sa  change,  et  plus  douce  escoute  les 

TOiX, 

Voix  que  Je  seme  criant,  toIx  que  je  seme,  riant. 
Et  que  le  feu  du  froid  desormais  pulsse  triompher, 
Et  que  le  froid  au  feu  perde  sa  lente  Tlgeur : 
Ainsl  s*assopira  mon  tounnent,  et  la  cruaut^ 
Qui  me  mine  le  corps,  qui  me  mine  le  cceur." 

**  Je  ne  dy  pas,*'  says  the  author,  "que  ces  vers  strient  de 
quelque  Taleur,  aussi  ne  les  mets-Je  Icy  sur  la  monstre  en 
biteotlon  qu'on  les  troure  tels ;  mais  bien  estime-Je  qu'Ui 
sont  autant  fluides  que  les  Latins,  et  i  tant  veux-Je  que 
Too  pense  nostre  vulgaire  estre  aucunement  capable  de 
ce  subject."  Pasquier's  rerses  were  not  published  till  many 
years  after  they  were  written ;  and  in  the  meantime  Jean 
Antoine  de  Baif  made  the  attempt  upon  a  larger  scale, . . 
"  Toutesfols,*'  says  Pasquier,  **  en  ce  subject  si  mauvais 


parraln  que  non  seulement  II  ne  ftit  sui? y  d*aucun,  mais  au 
contraire  descouragea  un  chacun  de  s*y  employer.  D'au. 
tant  que  tout  ce  qu'il  en  fit  estoit  tant  despourveu  de  cette 
naifVeU  qui  doit  accompagner  nos  oravres,  qu'ausii  tost 
que  cette  sienne  poesie  volt  la  lumlere,  elle  mourat  comme 
un  avorton."  The  Abb€  Goii()et,  therefore,  had  no  reason  to 
represent  this  attempt  as  a  proof  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  age : 
the  bad  taste  of  an  age  is  proTed,  when  vicioiu  compositions 
are  applauded,  not  when  they  are  unsuccessftil.  Jeane  An- 
toine de  Baif  is  the  writer  of  whom  Cardinal  du  Perron 
said,  "  qu*ll  6toit  bon  homme,  mais  qu'il  £toit  m&diaut  poete 
Francois." 


I  subjoin  a  specimen  of  Spanish  hexameters,  from  aa 
Eclogue  by  D.  Bsteban  de  Villegas,  a  poet  of  great  and  de- 
serred  estimation  in  his  own  country. 

"  Licidas  y  Coridon,  Corldon  el  amante  de  Fills, 
Pastor  el  uno  de  Cabras,  el  otro  de  blancas  Ovejas, 
Ambos  k  dos  tieraos,  mozos  ambos,  Arcades  arobos, 
Viendo  que  los  rayos  del  Sol  fatigaban  al  Orbe, 

Y  que  Tibrando  fuego  fer6z  la  Canicula  ladra, 
Al  puro  cristal,  que  cria  la  fuente  sonora, 
lierados  del  s6n  alegre  de  su  blando  susurro. 
Las  plantas  veloces  mueven,  los  pesos  animan, 

Y  al  tronco  de  un  Terde  enebro  se  sientan  amigos. 

**  Tfi,  que  los  erguidos  sobrepujas  del  hondo  Timavo 
Pefioues,  generoso  Duque,  con  tu  Inclita  frente, 
SI  acaso  tocire  el  eco  de  mi  r^stica  aTena 
Tus  sienes,  si  acaso  llega  i  tu  fUrtii  abono. 
Francisco,  del  acento  mio  la  sonora  Talia, 
Oye  plo,  respondegrato,  censuca  serero : 
No  menos  al  caro  hermano  generoso  retratas. 
Que  al  tronco  prudente  sigues,  generoso  naciste 
Heroe,  que  gxiarde  el  Cielo  dllaUndo  tus  alios : 
Licidas  y  Coridon,  Corldon*el  amante  de  FIlis, 
Pastores,  las  Musas  aman,  recrearte  desean : 
Tu,  cuerdo,  perdona  entretanto  la  b&rbara  Musa, 
One  presto,  Inspirando  Pean  con  amigo  Coturoo, 
Bn  troDpa,  que  al  Olimpo  Ilegue  por  el  ibrego  sudta, 
Tu  fisma  Uevarin  los  ecos  del  Ganges  al  Istro, 

Y  luego,  torciendo  el  Tuelo,  del  Aquilo  al  Austra" 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  fitness  of  their 
language  for  the  hexameter  has  been  esUbUihed  by  Villegas ; 
his  success,  however,  did  not  induce  other  poets  to  follow  the 
example.  I  know  not  whom  It  was  that  he  followed,  for  he 
was  not  the  first  to  make  the  attempt  Neither  do  I  know 
whether  it  was  ever  made  in  Portuguese,  except  in  some 
verses  upon  St.  Ursula  and  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins, 
which  are  Latin  as  well  as  Portuguese,  and  were  written  as  a 
whimsical  proof  of  the  aJBnity  of  the  two  Unguages.  I  have 
met  with  no  spedroens  in  Italian.  The  complete  success  of 
the  metre  in  Germany  Is  well  known.  The  Bohemians  have 
learnt  the  tune,  and  have,  like  their  neighbours,  a  transUitlon 
of  the  Iliad  In  the  measure  of  the  original.  This  I  leara  acel- 
deoUlly  from  a  Bohemian  grammar ;  which  shows  me  also, 
that  the  Bohemians  make  a  dactyl  of  Achilles,  probably  be- 
cause they  pronounce  the  x  with  a  strong  aspirate. 
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Aon  SHOpfuwoTTOM,  Ml  Amatorjr 
Poemt,  lU. 

Abcrfraw,  tlw  ftlaM  of  GwjiMdd, 
SI4. 

Ablution*,  ftineral,  tlogular  orlgla  at- 
•cribed  to  th*  pniecice,  MS. 

Abmelec,  or  eater  of  locusti  and  grati- 
hoppers,  a  fMitlcular  aecoaat  of  thti 
tingular  bird,  241. 

Abolltloa  of  slitrerjr,  oelebralloa  of  the, 
755. 

AccQier,  The,  77S. 

AdldM,  the,  of  the  RomaM,  partieulan 
concerning,  391. 

Ad,  the  Tribe  of,  tome  Interettlnf  par- 
ticulars of  their  aettlement  In  Al-ah- 
Ur,  ai6.  Their  lapte  Into  Idotatrj, 
S16.  Their  pllgrfanage  to  Hegio 
(now  Mecca),  B1«.    Its  retulti,  S16. 

Adair,  hti  account  of  the  fyineml  of  a 
Moeqnefo  Indian,  S88. 

Adam  and  Eve,  eurlout  traditloii  con- 
eerohig  them  and  their  ^mOMdlale 
dewendantt  alter  ttie  FaU,  9 IS.  The 
body  of  Adam  said  to  havo  been  taken 
by  Noah  Into  the  ark  irilh  Mm,  118. 

Adosinda,  645. 

AfBlghem,  Abbey  of,  destroyed  dttring 
the  French  Revolution,  7tt. 

Afreet,  one  of  the  eril  genii,  deecrlption 
of,  310. 

AMca,  To  the  Oenlut  of,  100. 

Agatha  and  King  Charlemain,  495. 

Age  and  Youth,  1S3. 

Aglncourt,  coniequences  of  the  Tietory 
at,  15.  Conduct  of  the  Bngtiih  lol- 
diery  at  the  battle  of,  69. 

Aglticourt,  Henry  of,  descriptfon  of  hli 
funeral,  19. 

Agnet  Sorel,  mlstreti  to  Charles  the 
.Seventh  of  France,  anecdote  of,  S8. 
Particulars  of  her  history,  her  last 
lIlneM,  and  death,  61. 

Agnes,  St.,  her  remarkable  exclamation 
at  the  stake,  S7.  Curions  legend  pre- 
served of  this  saint  in  Cornwall,  27. 
One  of  the  saints  especially  rere> 
renced  by  Joan  of  Arc,  27. 

Algnan,  St.,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Or- 
leans, 37. 

Al-ahkif,  or  Winding  Sands,  the  first 
settlement  of  Ae  Tribe  of  Ad,  216. 

"  Alas  for  the  oak  of  oor  iaXhm,  that 
stood,'*  1S8. 

Alderman's  Funeral,  The,  an  Eclogue, 
159. 

Aleotcjo,  Line*  trilttea  In,  I  SB. 

Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  Ode  to,  195. 

Alexander  the  Great,  Perstcn  story  of 
his  visit  to  tta*  osve  in  tbe  laouniatn 


of  Kaf  In  searcsh  of  the  water  of  im* 
nortalitf,  43k 
Alphonso,  660. 

Algernon  Sidney*  B{Htaph  on,  171. 
Algiers.  Battle  of,  aa  Oda,  196 

Alhambra,  dsscrlptioa  of  the  cabinet  of 
tbe,86. 

Allan  Cunningham,  Epistle  to,  900. 

Ail  for  Love;  or  a  Sinner  well  saved, 
516. 

All-knowing  Bird,  the,  curioos  partlon- 
lars  respaeUng,  303, 304. 

Almanaor,  the  Victorious.  fouDder  of 
the  city  of  Bagdad,  some  partlettiars 
reapecting  him,  354. 

Amalahia,  865. 

Amatory  Poems  of  Abel  ShnlBebotoani, 
114. 

Ambitti»,743. 

America,  Ode  written  daring  the  War 
witJik  IB  1814, 193. 

American  Indians,  S<mgs  of  tlie,  133— 
134. 

Araertons,  nsftive,  splendomr  of  aoine 
of  Chetr  aneient  eitfea,  3S7. 

Amphilochius,  Bishop  of  looaium,  «s- 
tracU  frani  his  Uh  of  St.  BasiU 
514. 

Anpttlla,  Legend  of  tte,  83. 

Amreeta,  The,  633. 

Anraeta,  ttie  water  of  Immortality,  the 
Hindoo  ihtde  of  its  production  by 
churning  the  sea  with  a  mountain, 
6M. 

*'  And  I  was  once  like  tkds !  that  glow- 
ing cheek,*'  137. 

Andrew  Marvel,  his  descHptton  of  the 
coracle,  349. 

"  And  they  have  drowned  thee,  then,  at 
last,  poorPhllllsl**  137. 

"And  wherefore  do  the  poor  com- 
plain ?  "  130. 

*'And  wouMst  thoa  seek  iho  low 
abode,"  118. 

Anlmadvertlons  on  works  of  aa  Itamo- 
ral  tendeoey,  709L 

AaJoo,  Mary  of,  tflutia  of  France,  her 
counsel  to  her  husband,  Cliarles  VI f., 
t'ne  means  of  saving  ^e  kingdom,  83. 

Anointing,  royal,  curious  opinion  re- 
spactlog,  by  Robert  Orosseteit,  Bi- 
shop of  Lincoln,  Sft.  Great  veneratioD 
of  the  French  for  the  oil  used  fa  the 
coronation  of  their  kings,  75. 

AntMfaH,  St.,  the  Pope,  and  the  Devil, 
Balbulo(;451. 

An^ian  Tales,  The,  remains  npon,  fa) 
connection  with  Ferdosi  and  Oriental 
literature,  11& 

Arcblaii  taints,  thdr  hftblutions  always 
near  the  aanctuary  or  tomb  of  their 
ancestors— the  reasons  fdrthli  cus- 
tom, S6I. 


ftcirBs4ssf««i£9^ 

twenty-four  boors,  9D. 
Arabs,  thoir  ataigalacaaBir  (tf  t»a 

food,  939.    Their  gnw  nfeot 

361. 
Araf.  a  place  hctveeatlMlIfrot-i 

the  Hell  oftbeHAbomaetiisi^- 
Ararat,  Mount,  monkidi  bik  -^  - 

to  the  relks  of  the  id  oC  V 


Anucans,  Sangofthc,4iBiBfi'^ 

derstorm,  133.. 
Arbatist,  tbck  somaputksbntwi-^ 

ing,  56. 
Archbishop  of  Canteriwy.  ^  "k-  I 

thopropoflitkmsoC  tbi  AicfcU.  I 

Bonrges  on  the  mlbieei  of  ^''^ 

Fifth'*  claim  K»  tbe«n>va  *  i-*^ 

6SL 
Arc.  JoanoC    Saa'^jMnef^' 
*«Arg»lua«Bd  Fartkcnis  ' «  <^  < 

extract  fttHn,  730. 
Arius  and  Ariasiisaa,  6Mi 
Ark/Uoly,  of  the  Csmara  Sea,N 

cular  (de«eri|itfoa  oC  Ol 
Armada,  The  Spamsh.  131. 
Arme^  or  <bapelie  de  ier , «» <^ 

tlon  of,  66. 
Armour,  remarks  outbtaBoa^'^'' 

tiooa  xetatiaB  to  diflirTCBi  bB«< 
Army.  effcctiTe  disc^hiK  of  »>' 

marks  opoo.  743. 
Arrabida.  Tlie  Coovent  oC  Iia»«^ 

after  viaitins,  IV. 
Arrival  of  tte  Cods,  Tba.3&     | 
Arrows,  divlnatioo  by,  fortaAoctl 

MahommedaAa* 
ArroWBoff  the 

employwd  bjjri 
Arrows,  I 

the  Indiana  and 
ArtificlBlUlaB^. 

Mexico,  386. 
••Aslatle 

ttloftrative  or  tte  Hiaded  s«^ 

553.  666.  570.  571.  377.  «^^ 

609.  604.  611,  6n.  63^  CaS. 
Assofltmi,  Sir  Jeba,  a  Swa*^ 

aceoaac  of  •  aurprisiagtat  !•*' 

by  htm,  4IL 
**  As  thus  I  stand  bealdetitfeiO^ 

strean,**  107. 
Aatndogy,  the  OHeotalieo  H 

dldctf  ko  this  sfltoiMe.  fak  *^ 

oonscooaiMRBa  vwairtriBK  tNa  ^ 
Astronomy,  TraxialBtloa  af  i^ 

on.  133. 
Aslurias,  etolaiiu  ae«o««  <<'-'^ 

Aeposnad  la,  ta^  tIrttaD.  Kn}*^ 

Toledo.  691 « 

Aswamedka,  tli**,  orsarftf*'  ' 

«urlotts  aceosxatvT.  sn. 
"  At  length  hath  Scotlsad  rf  *' 
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Attlla,  ilgnt  uld  to  have  preceded  and 

annoiinoed  hi*  wan,  633. 
Aullay,  an  imaginary  monster  of  the 

Hindoot,  603. 
Austerities,  rigour  and  continuance  or 

those  practised  bjr  the  Hindoo  fana- 
tics almost  incredible,  fi63. 
Autumn,  Lines  on,  139. 
Autumn,  riew  of  the  scene  of  war  In, 

reflections  on,  739. 
Awakening,  The,  774. 
"  A  well  there  is  in  the  West  Country,*' 

448. 
••  A  wrinkled,  crabbeAnin  <hey  pietar* 

thee."  109. 
Aymeric,  Ontnt^  and  Oanri  Fenraodeii 

441. 
Axrael,  the  Angel  of  Death,  233. 
Astlatt,  ThW  Return  to,  8C9. 


Bab  ai  Jehennan.  or  Hell-gate,  a  name 
gfTen  by  Che  Moors  and  Arabs  to  the 
bitumen  springs  at  Ait,  tt8. 

Babef,  T6wer  of,  some  partfculart  con- 
!        ceming,  256. 

Babylon,  ruins  of,  '296. 

Bachelors,  the  three  holy,  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain,  sTw. 

Balance  uf  the  Dead,  the,  an  article  of 
belief  in  most  ancient  creeds,  S99. 
MahoMmed  toetrrowed  it  from  tho 
Persians,  t99.  Use  made  of  it  by  the 
monks,  300l 

Baldred,  St.,  the  Confessor,  376. 

Ballad  er^Otd  PouHer't  Mare,"  9118. 

Ballad  of  SL  Antidiu*,  Che  Pope,  and 
the  Det  11,  4M. 

Bsnods  and  MctrlesA  Tales.  417—479. 

Balsam  tree,  fables  of,  M8. 

B«lf.  tbedtyof,  600. 

Baly,  fhe  Giant,  nythotogkil  Ihblet  of, 

«6a 

Bamboo  houses  of  the  Bast,  dcicripllon 
of,OBI« 

Banner  and  pennon,  the,  some  parttmi. 
lars  illustfMUre  of  their  signifloncloo, 
70. 

Banquo,  The  Race  of,  Jtt. 

Banyan  tree,  tha,  dsserlptloii  of,  AM. 

Bardie  ^stesB,  oirtoiis  «itract  ftom  Che 
**  Triads  e#  Bavdlsm,**  8111.  Se» 
"  Triads  MBaniiim." 

Bards.  regtilatJiMB  to  whkfa  they  wiere 
bound  to  submit,  341. 

Bards,  the  rivals  and  tiietr  layi,  8ft. 

Bards,  Tlie  Three  «ftke  Ruddy  Spear, 
877. 

Bardsey,  the  U^f  Islet,  847. 

Bamea,  hit  asoount  of  thu  made  of 
shaUiftg  bMraicsi,  H.  He 
the  Tictory  at  Poictiers  chiefly  Co  the 
anQkera«14.  Hianetlce  of  the  magna- 
nimous conduct  of  Edward  the  Black 
Pritioe  I*  th*«lft»o('Roiaen,  18.  Hia 
glowing  daecrlptioQ  of  the  appear- 
aoee  of  two  contoodiBg  armiaa  drawn 
■pin  battle  Kmy.741* 

Bartholomew's  Day,  St,  129. 

BmII,  StM  efttrw*  from  tbo  Life  of.  hy 
Aaapbiloohimi  Wthop  of  UoniuB, 
514.  Remarkable  instance  of  his 
power  in  pii^rcr,  ASK.  MirMlsa  ro-r 
corded  to  haf«  becu  performed  ^y 
hi■^  U4> 


Baths,  the  Enchanted,  963. 

Bath,  the,  forbidden  to  the  Moriscoes 
In  Spain,  280. 

Battle  of  Algiers,  an  Ode,  196. 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  The,  449. 

Battle  of  KeiroA3li! 

Battle  of  Pultowa.  The,  184. 

BatUe,  The,  830. 891. 

Bayle,  or  lists,  some  account  of,  47. 

Basaara  of  Persia,  8SS. 

Beads,  thdr  use  in  the  derotlons  of  the 
Mussulmans,  858. 

Bear,  The  Dancing,  163. 

BeattScackm,  The,  779. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  extract  (torn 
**  The  Mad  Lorer,**  39. 

BeauUAil  Isle,  The,  858. 

Beauty,  a  Welsh,  detcrlptloa  of,  fVom 
one  of  their  original  Chronicles,  868. 

Bearer,  the,  particulars  of  the  last  of  the 
race  In  England  and  Wales,  845. 

Bedftird,  Grotrenor  Charles,  dedication 
to  him  of  •*  Roderick,  the  last  of  the 
Oothe,"  «I8. 

Bedouins,  the,  less  snperatltioaa  than 
Che  Torkt,  885.  Their  general  po> 
Tarty,  986.  Their  mode  of  taking 
bread,  986.  Their  tents,  description 
of,  237.  Their  headdress,  fS7.  Their 
osusle,  988.    Their  literatnra,  888. 

Bee,  To  a,  19& 

Begulnes,  the,  notice  of  their  eatataUsh* 
at  Ghent,  788. 

Belus,  Temple  of,  soma  partlcalara  re- 
specttng ,  956. 

**  Berkeley,  Old  Woman  of;** -.this 
story  recalrfls  eanflrmatlon  frsm  the 
DliUofroes  of  St.  Gregory,  988.  Tha 
Ballad.  454. 

fiemardea,  INogo,  eharacCvr  of  hli 
poetry,  647. 

**  Beware  a  speedy  IHend,  th*  AnblM 
said,"  108. 

"  Bbagtat  Geala,**  Che,  carious  extract 
from,  rehttivo  to  tlie  iucorraptlble  na- 
ture of  tha  aooi  of  roan.  568.  The 
relative  condition  of  the  good  and  the 
bad  affear  deatlu  168.  Conceraiiig  the 
Hindoo  Gods,  663.  Character  of  tha 
greit  First  Cauie.  619. 

BilderdUk,  his  Poem  relatiTe  to  tha 
Author.  918. 

Bird  of  Paradiso.  30A. 

Blvth-day  of  tha  world,  isbla  of,  808. 

Bishop  Bruno,  448. 

Bishop^  •  wifikad,  4;od*s  Jodgnent  on, 
498. 

Blaok  Frioca.  cba^  anaedota  of,  ii. 

Blenheim,  The  Battle  of,  449. 

Bleased,  Island  of  tbe^  description  ^ 
40B« 

BhxxJU  human,  drank  by  the  Florida 
IjtdlanSfe  and  formerly  by  the  Iriahi^ 
uader  peculiar  droimstancta,  389. 

BoUIng  Wall,  near  Bristol,  soom  paitl- 
oulara  of.  ao& 

Bones  of  the  dead,  great  respect  paid  to, 
among  the  IsMUaas.*<-«iirio«i  tnrtiaoe. 
of.  333. 

Botany  Bay  Bclogues,  IfO-JOX. 

Bourgos.  Archbishop  of,  makas  ollhrs 
of  peace  to  Henry  V.,  69* 

BouUaelUar,  Gorevnor  of  Bonen,  no- 
tice of,  18. 

Bowlrs,  Caroline,  Lines  addressed  to, 
by  the  Author,  514. 


Bralnerd,  Darid,  the  American  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,  extracts  from 
his  Journal,  864, 365. 

Bramlns,  their  sacerdotal  garments  de- 
scribed, 60O. 

Braaen  heads,  monstrous  notions  en- 
tertained concerning  them,  297.  Cu- 
rious extract,  on  this  subject,  from 
Darles's  "  Hbtory  of  Magic,"  996. 

Bridges  of  the  Arabs,  common  to  build 
rooms  In  them,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  trarellers,  968. 

Brienstone,  in  Dorsetshire,  odd  tenure 
on  which  this  place  was  formerly  held, 
817. 

'*  Bright  on  the  mountain's  heathy 
slope,*'  490. 

Britain,  two  of  ita  cognomens  derired 
(h>miU  hills,  881. 

Brooke,  Lord,  extracts  from  his  Poena 
entiUed  •*▲  Treatlaa  of  Wars,"  751, 
718. 

"  Brother,  thou  wot  strong  In  youth," 
189. 

Brangh  Bells,  465.  Bono  partieulara 
ofthe  church,  466. 

Bruce,  fate  of  his  heart,  which  had  been 
oommittad  to  Douglas  to  bear  to  J«. 
rusalem.  59. 

•*  Bmce,  Tli»«"  extract  from,  389. 

Bnigca,  Botloes  of  the  remalna  of  Its 
ancient  grandeur,  731. 

BruBo,  Bishop,  44a 

Brunawldu  the  Duke  of,  tribute  to  bis 
brarary  attha  tattle  of  Waterloo.  741  ^ 

Brussels,  738.  MsBBorlals  and  trophies 
of  war  at,  784. 

**  BuecaiMors.  History  of  tha,"  remark- 
able Instance  of  prophecy  occasioning 
lU  own  fuUUnent,  800. 

BuSUo,  the.  lU  peaaUar  hahiu  de- 
scribed, 576. 

Buchanan,  Dr«  Qaudiusa  extracts  from 
his  '*  Asiatic  Raaearcbes,"  illustrative 
of  Hindoo  worship  and  manners,  576^ 
577.  593.  596.  597. 

Buonaparta,  Ode  written  during  tbn 
Negotlattont  with,  in  Janaaiy,  1814, 
191. 

Buonaparte  part  of  an  Arabic  poem 
in  praise  of,  753.  His  groat  crimi- 
nality, 768. 

Buonaparte,  probable  effect  upon  th^ 
world  of  the  success  of  his  ambitious 
designs,  797.  Singular  notion  enter- 
tained on  the  Continent  of  the  policy 
of  England  towards  him,  749. 

Burgundian  Insurrection  In  Paris,  23. 

Buraay's  **  History  of  Music,"  extract 
from,  respecting  the  use  of  the  riol  in 
France,  3^.  , 

Burrard,  Paul,  Lines  to  the  memory  of, 
174. 

BusaoQ.  Convent  of,  memorahle  in  the 
military  as  well  as  monastic  history 
of  Portugal*  184.  Extracts  from  Dona, 
Beroarda  Ferrelra's  poem  upon  tills 
Tvoerable  place,  185. 


'O. 


Cabinet  of  tht  AlkanAhca,  dfsariptioii 

oi8a.  .    , 

Cadwallon,  819. 

Cmarian  ^paialKnK  supposed  narlieat 
fitloowia<tadwliht,304«    > 
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Caledonian  Canal,  Iniciiptlons  for  the, 

180,181. 
Caxnara  Santa,  the,  a  particular  hiatory 

and  description  of,  691.  9te. 
Camel  of  the  RiTcr.    See  Pelican. 
Camel,  the,  attachment  of  the  Arabs  to, 
218.    Difference  in  its  treatment  in 
hot  countries  and  cold,  S49.    Parti- 
culars illustrative  of  its  natural  his- 
tonr,  250. 
Canary  Islands,   extract  from  Glas*s 

History  of,  568. 
Canons,   ecclesiastical,   particulars   of 
those  of  the  Council  of  Laodlcea  re> 
lating  to  the  sacerdotal  garments, 
694. 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  his  reply  to 
the  propositions  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Bourges,  on  the  subject  of  Henry  the 
Fifth's  claim  to  the  French  crown,  62. 
Capture,  The,  383. 
Caradoc  and  Senena,  406. 
Carbuncle,  fabulous  account  of  its  won- 
derful properties,  220. 
Cardinal  Ursino,  the,  16. 
Carlos  the  Second  of  Spain,  some  par- 
ticulars concerning,  739. 
Carmbn  Nuphalb,  756. 
Carmbn  Triumphali,  184—190. 
Carmina  Aulica,  written  in  1814,  on  the 
ArrWal  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in 
England,  194. 
Carpets,  great  splendour  of  those  used 

by  the  Persians,  266. 
Carol,  Christmas,  a  curious  one  pre- 
senred   in  Ritson's   "  Collection  of 
Ancient  Songs,"  72. 
Casbin,  the  Grapes  of,  described,  267. 
Castle  of  Romorantln,  singular  mode  of 
attack  upon,  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  GO. 
Casyapa,961. 
Cataia  of  the  Romans,  description  of, 

392. 
Catapnlta,  the  ancient,  some  notices  of, 

47. 
Cataract  of  Lodore,  The,  164. 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  strange  account  of, 

by  De  la  Roque,  294. 
Cemeteries,  Mahommedan,  commonly 

planted  with  cypress  trees,  292. 
"  Censuria   Literaria,"  the,   extracts 

from,  786. 
Century,  Close  of  the,  410. 
Ceremonies,  religious,  usually  preceded 
all  settled  engagements  in  battle  in 
the  16th  century.  69. 
Chair,  St.  Michael's,  431. 
Chamber  of  the  Tomb ;  some  particu- 
lars of  the  places  of  sepulture  of  the 
Persians,  276. 
Cbaml>erlayne,  William,  extract  from 

his  "  Pharonida,"  with  remarks,  79. 
Champion,  origin  of  the  term,  187. 
Chapel  Bell.  The,  119. 
Charlemagne,  ridiculous  monkish  tale 

respecting  him,  300. 
Charles  the  Bold,  account  of  the  sin- 
gular preservation  of  his  monument, 
and  that  of  his  daughter,  781. 
Charles  the  First,  his  conduct  at  the 

place  of  execution,  781 . 
Charles  the  Seventh  of  France,  his  de- 
spair of  maiutainlng  Orleans  against 
the  besiegers,  23.    He  Is  encouraged 
by  his  Queen,  Mary  of  Ai^ou,  33. 
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Charlotte,  Queen,  Ode  on  the  Death  of, 

199. 
Charlotte,   Her   Royal   Highness  the 
Princess,  Dedication  to  her  of  the 
'*  Lay  of  the  Laureate,"  756.   Funeral 
Song  for."  766. 
Charming  of  serpents,  extracts  and  re- 
marks connected  with  this  subject, 
286. 
Chase,  the,  predilection  of  the  kings  of 

Persia  for,  285. 
Chatham,  Our  Lady  of,  superstitious 

tradition  concerning  her,  233. 
"Cheerful  on  this  holiday,"— a  Song 

from  Wat  Tyler,  91. 
Chlcasaw  Indians,  interesting  dialogue 
between  John  Wesley  and  some  of 
them,  336. 
Chidder  and  Elias,  Persian  (kUe  of, 

vrith  remarks,  43. 
Chikkasah,  The  Old,  to  his  Grandson. 

134. 
Children,  heathen  practices  with  regard 

to,  493. 
Christian  world,  its  condition  described 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Saracen 
conquests,  633. 
Christening,  Queen  Mary's,  467. 
Christianity,  the  only  source  of  true 

greatness,  746. 
Christians  and  Saracens,  curious  de- 
scription of  a  battle  between,  717. 
Christmas  Carol,  a  curious  one,  72. 
Christmas  Di^,  Lines  written  on,  136. 
"Chronicles  of  King  Don  Rodrigo," 
account  of  a  splendid  war-cbarioC, 
extracted  flron,  634. 
Church,  authority  of  the.  Monkish  ad- 
vocacy of,  28l 
City  of  Peace,  The,  264. 
Cities,  Oriental,  corresponding  features 

to  be  found  in  all,  254. 
Civil  war,  diiference  of  the  mode  of  con- 
duct. In  England  and  In  France,  11. 
Clarendon,   Hui^,    some    particulars 
f^om  his  **  History  of  England,"  re- 
specting the  siege  of  Rouen,  !& 
Clarkson,  tribute  to  his  memoiy,  in 
connection  with    the   abolition    of 
slavery,  756. 
Cleanliness,  some  observations  upon.  In 

connection  with  knighthood,  674. 
"  Clear  shone  the  moon,  the  gale  was 

fair."  128. 
Clemency  always  allied  to  true  great- 
ness, ironically  Instanced  in  the  con- 
duct of  Titus  Vespasian  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  83. 
Clouds,  red,  supposed  by  the  American 
Indians  to  be  the  blood  of  the  brave, 
who  have  Iklleo  in  battle.  369. 
Coatel,  386.    Death  of,  402. 
Coatlantona,  mother  of  Mexltlt,  made 
immortal  for  the  sake  of  her  son, 
881. 
Cock  and  a  Hen,  Legend  of,  636. 
Collbe  plant,  the,  ootlees  of,  296. 
Coins,  Gothic,  some  curious  particulars 

descriptive  of,  634. 
'*  Cold  was  the  olght-wind.  drifting  tet 

the  snow  fell,"  119. 
Columbus,  Inference  drawn  by  him 
from  the  elevation  of  the  Pole  at 
•Paria.  360. 

Com.  character  of  the  earthenware  ex- 
ported from,  357. 


121. 
CompialBtsof  the  Poor.  That,  130. 
Compostdla,  The  Pilgrim  lo^  a 

mas  Tale,  536. 
Concert  of  Frogs,  407. 
Concourse,  Place  of.  a  nanie  given  to 
the  city  of  Mecca  by  the 
dans,  217. 
**  Conqueror,  ddiveier,  firicnd  of  hi 

kind."  198. 
Contemirfatioo,  To,  117. 
Convent  ci  ArraMda.   Liaes 

after  a  risit  to  the,  137. 
Convent  of  Busaco,   sooe  parti^Jai 

respecting  it,  184. 
Conversion  of  the  HoaoMB,  The.  S74. 
Cool  Reflections  daring  a 
Walk  from  Wanninater  Co 
bury,  162. 
Coracle,  the,  particalars 
849.  Descriptiott  of.  by 
vel,  349. 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  a  Ballad.  434. 
Corstoo,  Sonnet  to,  107.  Some 

oftheviUage,]44. 
Cortes,  his  splendid  reoepcian  m.  the 

city  of  Chololla,  32B. 
Cottage,  The  Rotoed,  an  Bdogw,  IMw 
Count  Julian  and  Roderick,  710. 
Count  Pedro's  Castle,  672. 
Coorige,  Incitements  to,  10. 
Covadonga,  battle  of,  snpersSltioaa  tn- 

ditlons  connected  with,  709. 
Covadonga,  The  Vale  of,  707. 
Cowper.  strictures  <n  his 

of  Homer,  3. 
Cranes,  their  Immense  nnsbcr  in  the 
city  of  Bagdad ;  reasons  isilgwil  ior 
It,  2». 
Cressy,  conduct  of  the  R«»g«'«^ 

at  the  battie  of.  69. 
Crier,  the  rqyal,  of  the  twelfth 

his  duties.  318. 
Crime  the  Invariable  pseiaieut  of 
fering,  762.    Several  UastriaiM 
amples,  762. 
Crocodiles,  The  King  of  thn.  437. 
Cross-bow,  the,  sone  partsoolars 

oeming,  66. 
Cross  Roads,  The,  417. 
Cross,  the  oaken,  of  F^ebyo,  aaoM 

tlcutars  eooceming,  715. 
Crystals,  cartons  particalars 

Ing.  298. 
Cu,  the,  (or  Temple)  of  Mrxlea,  aane 

partioklars  respecting,  3aft. 
Cunnlnghan.  Allan,  Epiatte  tow  29. 
Cdrss  or  KnAMA,  Tob,  M8.    TV 
Funeral,  649.    The  Curaa.  Sao.    The 
Recovery,  656.    Tne  DeiMftovew  SdC 
The  Separation,  688.    Chaayipn.  as) . 
TbeSwerga,566.    ThaSacfttee.871 
The  Home  8eana,ft7aL    MoantMara. 
677.     The  Bochantiasa.  am.     Tte 
Sacrifice  covpleled,  WO.    The  Ba. 
tr8at,eM.    Jagaaaot,  888.    TWCky 
of  Baly,  600.    The  AadsHt  nipirf 
chres.  608.     Baly,  C0&     yiiiaws  s 
Descent,  608.    Moonl  Calas^,  anu 
The  F5mbartrafi<w.61t.  TbeWerM*s 
End.  618.    TheOateerPMalea.<l7 
Padalan,619.    The 
Cupri-Kent,  or   the  Vlll«fo  «r 

Bridge,  168. 
Cymrl,  or  Aborigteei,  a  nmM  hf  m 


the    Welih    dedgnite    thamtdvw, 

342. 

Cynetha  and  his  Broihen,  fkte  of,  S90. 

Cypress  trees,  commonly  used  ta  plant- 
ing the  cemeteries  of  the  Mahonune- 
dans,  291. 

Cyric.  St^  the  patron  lainC  of  sailors, 
323. 


D. 

Damascus,  the  blades  of,  singular  fhct 
connected  with,  717* 

Dammer  Cappy,  the  Gates  of  Iron ;  a 
narrow  defile  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Beni  Abbess,  264. 

Dancing  Bear,  The,  163. 

Dancing  women  of  India,  some  pecu- 
liarities of.  968. 

Dar-al-SaUm,  the  City  of  Peace  (now 
Bagdad),  curious  particulars  relating 
to  iU  origin,  264. 

**  Dark  Horror !  hear  my  call."  116. 

Dark  Island,  The,  314. 

Darenant,  extract  from  his  play  of 
**  Lore  and  Honour,**  668. 

David,  3&6. 

David.  King  of  Wales,  his  character, 
315. 

David,  St.,  singular  tradition  of.  376. 

Day's  Journey  in  Spain,  Recollections 
of  a,  138. 

Dead,  Festival  of  the,  368. 

I>ead  Friend,  The,  131. 

Dead,  the,  strange  superstition  of  the 
Turks  and  Persians  respecting,  888. 
Various  modes  of  preserving  among 
dtiferent  nations,  490. 

"  Death  has  gone  up  Into  our  Palaces," 
199. 

Death  of  a  fkvourite  old  Spaniel,  Lines 
on,  137. 

Deatli  of  Coatel,  402.  Of  Llncoya, 
406. 

Death  of  Wallace,  The,  I2B. 

Death,  reflactloos  upon,  9. 

Deer,  hunting  the,  supposed  by  the 
American  Indians  to  be  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  honourably  fUl  in 
battle,  8G9.  This  notion  illustrated 
from  Carver's  Travels,  369. 

D^cr-tktns,  white,  used  among  the  In- 
dians for  enshrouding  the  bones  of 
their  dead,  833. 

"  Delegate  of  Heaven,"  the  title  claimed 
bv  Joan  of  Arc,  29. 

Delia,  Sonnets  to,  by  Abel  Shuffle- 
bottom,  114. 

Deliverance.  The,  396. 

Departure,  The,  366. 

Deicent  of  Kehama,  608. 

Desert,  disappointments  of  the,  919. 
Horrors  of  the,  as  related  by  Mungo 
Park,  251.  Phenomenon  cf  the  pilUrs 
of  sand,  262. 

Desert,  the,  or  Field  of  the  Spirit,  Its 
Import,  863. 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  The,  127. 

Devil's  Walk.  The,  particulars  con- 
netted  with  the  disputed  authorship 
of  the  piece,  166.    The  Poem,  166. 

Dharma^Rj^a,  or  King  of  Justice,  of 
tlie  Hindoos,  mythology  of,  621. 

D'Herlxlot,  hU  account  of  the  Tribe 
of  Ad,  descendants  of  the  sod  of 
Noal],  216. 
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**  Did  then  the  Negro  rear  at  last  the 

sword?"  99. 
Dlnas  Vawr,  the  Great  Palace,  819. 

846. 
Dinevaar,  346. 
Diogo    Bemardes,   character    of   his 

poetry.  647. 
Divination  by  arrows,  the  practice  of, 

forbidden  to  the  Mahommedans,  228. 
Divinatiott,  particulars  of.  as  existing 

among  the  American  Indians,  864. 
Dogs,  absurd  notions  formerly  held  of 

their  use  In  laying  troubled  sphits, 

238. 
**  Do  I  regret  the  past  ?"  131. 
Dolphhi.  the,  curious  description  of,  by 

Herbert,  326. 
Doiwyddelan,  Tower  of,  some  parti. 

culars    connected    with,    from    the 

••  Gwydyr  History,"  337. 
Donica,  418. 
Douro,   Inscription  for  the  Banks  of 

the,  176. 
Dragon,  The  Young,  473. 
Drayton,  his  description  of  the  English 

preparations  for  war,  39. 
Dream,  The,  768. 
Dreams,  lingular   tale  Illustrative  of 

the  spiritual  theory  of,  76.  A  monkish 

miracle,  to  the  same  effect,  76. 
Dromedary,  the,  Interesting  particulars 

respecting,  251.     lu  extraordinary 

swiftness,  262. 
Drums,    account   of   enormous    ones 

used  by  the  Mexkans  on  special  oc- 
casions, 329. 
Drunkards,    The    Three  Arrant,    of 

Wales,  the  history  of,  from  the  **  Cam. 

brian  Biography,"  347. 
Duke  or  Wellington,    Inscriptloni  to 

hU  memory,  173, 174, 176, 176. 

E. 

Ragle,  the,  poetical  allusion  to  the  opi- 
nlon  of  this  bird's  casting  iU  feathers 
in  old  age,  and  renewing  its  youth 
and  vigour,  760. 

Earth,  the,  extravagant  theories  con- 
cerning its  history  and  formation, 
823.  ExtracU  from  Burnett's  "  The- 
ory of  the  Earth."  with  remarks,  9S9. 

East,  the,  some  of  the  best  accounts  of, 
to  iM  found  in  the  writings  of  those 
Travellers  who  have  been  practical 
Jewellers,  232. 

Ebb  Tide.  Tlie,  130. 

Eberhard  and  Donica,  419. 

Bblls,  the  name  given  by  Mahommed 
to  the  devil,  226. 

Ebony  tree,  the,  curious  fiKt  lespectiiig, 
217. 

Echo,  superstition  of  the  American  In- 
dians on  this  subject,  368. 

Eclipse,  account  of  the  one  which  Im^k 
pened  in  April,  1716, 24S. 

Eclogues,  English,  149.  Some  ramarks 
on  this  kind  of  compodtloo,  149. 

Edinburgh  Review,  some  strictures 
upon  Its  Judgment  as  to  the  raaolt  of 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  184,  Ac. 

"  Edith  I  ten  years  are  number'd  since 
the  day."  482. 

Kdnowain,  Palace  of,  description  of  Its 
ruins,  flrom  **  Pennant's  Snowdon," 
338. 
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Edward  the  Black  Prince,  his  magna- 
nimous  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
18. 

Egilona,  Queen,  her  character,  as 
drawn  by  the  author  of  *'  Count  Ju- 
lian," 664. 

Egyptians,  their  mode  of  preserving 
their  dead,  489. 

^8JV^  Pyramids  of,  account  of  their 
origin,  219.  Ancient  superstitions 
tespectlng  these  ancient  monuments, 
not  much  improved  upon  by  their 
exchange  for  the  absurdities  of  the 
Romish  religion,  643. 

El-Alem.  or  the  Signal,  a  white  flag 
hoisted  to  warn  the  Blahommedans  of 
the  hour  of  prayer,  707. 

Elder  Worthies,  The.  781. 

Elephant,  the  Indhm,  singular  provision 
of  Nature  in  behalf  of,  694.  Mytho- 
logical  fable  respecting,  696. 

Embarkation,  The,  612. 

Embassy,  The,  408. 

Emma,  336. 

Emmet,  Robert,  Lines  written  after 
hearing  his  Speech  on  his  Trial  and 
Conviction  for  High  Treason.  140. 

Enchanted  Island,  The,  342. 

Enchanter's  glass,  the,  764. 

Enchanted  Tower  at  Toledo,  fabulous 
story  of,  with  remarks,  666.  Spanish 
ballad  on  this  subiect,  668.  Account 
of  the  first  inhabltanu  of  Toledo,  669. 

Enchantress,  The,  666. 

Engelbrecht,  Hans,  his  vision  of  the 
heavenly  world,  612. 

England,  the  Poet's  tribute  in  praise 
of,  764.  Celebration  of  her  martial 
achievements,  768. 

England,  her  suflbrings  from  war  with 
France,  8.  Her  mode  of  conducting 
civil  war  contrasted  with  that  of 
France,  II. 

English  soldiery,  testimony  to  their 
bravery  and  good  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Aglncourt.  69.  And  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  734. 
"  *  Enter,  Sir  Knight,'  the  warrior 
cried,"  426. 

Epic  Poems,  strictures  on,  3. 

Epilogue  to  the  Young  Dragoo,  478. 

Epistle  to  Allan  Cunningham,  209 

EriTAFRB,  171—182.  On  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, 171.  On  King  John,  171.  On  a 
Mother,  by  her  Son,  172.  On  Emma, 
173.  On  General  Moore,  174.  On 
Clement  Frauds,  180.  In  Butleigh 
Church,  181.  On  Bishop  Butler,  182. 

Epitaph  on  King  Roderick,  by  Lope  de 

Vega,  726. 
Brillyab,326. 

Brmlnonvltle,  loieription  for  the  Ceno- 
taph there,  171. 
Espringal,    the  andent   machine  for 

throwing  large  darts.description  of,  66. 
Eucharist,  the  Holy,  particulars  con- 
nected with,  712. 
Evening  Rainbow,  The,  Sonnet  to,  108. 
Evil  Prophet,  The,  746. 
Excommunication,  The,  368. 

F. 

Fabliaux  of  Le  Grand,  some  particulars 
from,  connected  with  the  story  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  12. 
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I 

**  Faerjr  Quten  "  of  Spetuer,  extracM 

Franklin,  Dr.,  his  aecoont  M  Uie  state 

&ma§,  pMtfalitr  of  tte  'Hnrto  ami 

from,  763. 

of  things  at  the  ttne  of  Wilk«i*a  po- 

Persians  for,  267. 

**  FalDt  glcami  the  evening  radiance 

pularity,  777. 

OMte  of  the  Araks,  VA. 

through  the  sky," '117. 

Frederic  WiUiam,  king  of  Pruuia.  OdB 

Gims,  tlw  Enahnnlcr^  IIA. 

'*  Fair  be  thj  fortuoM  in  the  distant 

to,  197. 

land,"  109. 

Freedom ,  the  praiM  ot  764. 

Globe,  the,  tfaage  mtti^m.  nf  Ihe  liin 

Fairies,  the  Fountain  of,  12. 

Friend,  The  Dead,  131. 

**  Fair  is  the  rising  moon,  when  o'er  the 

Friend,  To  a,  118. 

"  Glory   to   Thee,    |n  rfaine  ^— '«*r^ 

aky."  108. 

Friend,  To  a,  oo  hk  iaqutring  if  1 

tence."  141. 

Family,  The  Last  of  the,  an  Beiogue, 

would  live  over  my  youth  agala?  lU. 

Ovnelvl,  tli#tosrtM<Cns<mi,  pwtlaB. 

I66i 

Frogs,  concert  of,  407. 

lars  respecting,  347. 

"Fajrevell,  my  home;  ray  home  no 

Froiseart,  extracta  flrom,  39, 40. 

Gw^n,  4€  Avwis,  atoty  oC  MA. 

loBger  oow,**  109. 

Fruit  of  Paradise,  Mahommedui  mi- 

Godfrey ciowimd  wHb  thone  in  Jme      ' 

Fastolffe,  some  particulars  respecting 

racle  rehitiog  to,  302. 

salero,660. 

him.  74. 

Fruit  of  the  Kaccoum,  deieripUoa  of. 

"TTiiilnfllii  mil  ft.  mis ■!  Illin^^ 

Feast  of  imahs,  571. 

from  the  Koran,  271. 

•ame^**  lit. 

Feast  of  Souls,  36S. 

Fuller,  extract  Irom  his  **  Hislorie  of 

God's  Judgement  on  a  wicked  BiaAa^ 

Felix,  St.,  The  Monastery  of,  648. 

the  Holy  Warre,"  relative  to  tiie 

4tt. 

Female  sacrifices  in  India,  remarks  and 

Knighu  of  Rhodes,  36.    Curious  ex- 

Gold and  sttver  trees  of  rifsdiiii,  ML 

extracts  relating  to,  560,  &c. 

tract   from  bis  **  Church  History," 

Ooldea  Pnlaoas  «f  the  Seet,  3M.    Ge- 

Ferdusl,  -the  Perkian   Poet,  called  by 

relative  to  the  suppression  of  religious 

neral  use  of  the  tann  "coMsa  **  sn  akr 

some  tlie  Oriental  Homer ;  remarks 

orders  in  England  In  the  reign  of 

kifl«demofAva,8Bi. 

on  the  inferiority  of  his  Poem,  115. 

Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  62.  Passage 

Goldsmith's  Essays,  extract  from,  se^ 

Fergas,TheWife  of.  a  Monodraina,ua . 

from  his  **  Chiueb  Uiatory,** on**  PrU 

laUve  to  the  praHMMMty  U  Mw* 

Festival  of  the  Dead,  The.  368. 

mttive  monks,  witli  their  piety  >od 

Awing  ihe  hvtamatm  %mm  g«#^ 

Field  of  BatUe,  The,  734.    Notioea  of 

piayrulnesa,"  688. 

composition,  770. 

the  principal  places  rendered  memo* 

Funeral  ablutions^  singular  origin  as* 

Goniafm,  his  aoeoont  of  (Wbar%asw« 

rable  by  the  balUe  of  Waterloo,  735, 

cribed  to  the  practice,  218. 

practice  of  skliwiig  ito  bodies  wt^m. 

ftc. 

Funeral  rites,  account  of  those  em- 

tinguished  persons  takea  captive  m 

ploynd  among  the  Nortli  American 

WW,  «2<L.  iUs  AmcdpcisA  <tf  i^ 

scrlption  of  a  singular  tree  on,  568. 

Indians,  396. 

Tlascallan  army,  331.     Uta  ■run  ml 

Filbert,  The,  163. 

Funeral  Song  for  the  Princess  Char- 

of  the  *' arrops  of  esMO  *' iwA  kf  «Ae 

Fire- fly,   the,   curious   partictilars  of, 

loUe,  765. 

TlascaUaas,33l. 

396. 

Funeral.  The,  400. 

Gonzalo  Uervigues.  story  oC  45A. 

First  of  December,  Lines  written  on 

Funeral,  the  Alderman's,  an  Eclogue, 

Gorsedd,Thn,341. 

the,  120. 

159. 

Goose,  Sonnet  to  a,  lOA 

First  of  January,  Lines  written  on  the. 

Funeral,  The  Pauper's,  135. 

Gooseberry  Pie,  a  Pindaric  CMs^  US. 

121. 

Funeral,  The  Soldier's,  135. 

Gorseddan,  or  Bardic  Meednfa,  aese 

Five  Suns,  tradition  of  the,  411. 

Funerals  of  the  Mahommedans,  some 

particulars  cancsnilns,  342 . 

Flanders,  729.    The  Poet's  description 

particulars  concerning,  292.  Descrip- 

" Go  thou,  and  seek  the   lUmm  oT 

of  A  Flemish  landscape,  731.    Canal 

tion  of  one,  by  an  eye-witnets,  392. 

Prayer,"  121. 

scenes,  732. 

Future  state,  the,  conflicting  opioioos 

"  Co,  ValcoUne,  aad  tell  tte  lo«c^ 

Flath-inois,  the  Noble   Island,   Mac- 

entertained  on  this  subject  by  diHerent 

maid,"  107. 

pherson's  account  of,  344. 

nations,  499.  553. 

Fletcher  of  Ifadeley,  his  observations 

Goths  and  Romans,  law  prpkitetteg  m- 

on  the  corruptibility  of  the  human 

G. 

termarriages   bstwecu,  ■niiitlsri   ^ 

body,  490. 

Raceswlntfao,66l. 

Florinda  and  Roderick,  G63. 

Ganga,  H)inn  to,  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

Goth^  Roderick  the  last  of  tha.    5«e 

Flyiiig-flsh,  the,  some  particulars  re- 

extract from,  578. 

Roderick. 

specting,  325. 

Ganges,  the,  uncertainty  attached  to  its 

Graadmotber's  Tale,  The.  an  Eciava^ 

"  Fly,  son  of  Banquo  I    Fleance,  fly  I " 

source,  578.  Fable  of  its  deKent  ih>m 

150. 

122. 

heaven,  578. 

Grapes  of  Casbia,  descripttoo  eQ  ac. 

Foot-bearer,  the  ancient,  his  duties  de- 

Garci Ferrandea,  441. 

Grasshopper,  The,  and  Sc  FraoEiK  &ae 

scribed.  317. 

Gardener,  the,  of  Rougoumont,  anec' 

tale  of,  13. 

Fcedcra,  The,  of  Ryroar,  extract  from. 

dote  of  him  and  his  dog,  738. 

Great  Spirit,  DweUfa^  o<  the,  334. 

relating  to  the  disastrous  effects  of 

Gardens,  profusion  and  ostentation  dis- 

Greaves, his  accouns  of  cha  ongia«f  t^ 

the  contest  between  France  and  Eng- 

played by  the  Persians  in,  265. 

Pyramids  of  BgypU  »9. 

land,  20. 

Caspar  Poussin,  Lines  written   on  a 

Greek  Church,  marriaite  fif  iiies  a 

Forehead,— belief  of  the  Mahommedans 

Landscape  painted  by  him,  136. 

the,  523. 

that  the  decreed  events  of  every  man's 

Gate  of  Heaven.  The,  775. 

Greek  Ode  on  Astrooossy,  Taanataa.* 

life  are  Impressed  in  invisible  cha- 

Gate of  Padaion,  The,  617. 

of  a.  125. 

racters  nn  his  forehead,  258.  A  similar 

Genii  and  Giants,  Solomon's  supposed 

Greeks,   Ihelr   groat  predilectkn  Aw 

notion  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos,  609. 

power  over,  247.    Description  of  an 

sacred  Icfcnds,  51A 

Fortifications,  audent,  some  particulars 

Afireot,  one  of  the  evil  genii,  310. 

**  Green   grow    the   elder  tseaK  a< 

respecting,  55, 

Genius  of  Africa,  To  the,  100. 

dose,"  444. 

Fountain  in  the  Forest,  The,  701. 

George  the  Third,  interesting  anecdote 

Green  IsUnds  of  the  Ocean.  «aprr«*s. 

FounUin  of  Fairies,  The,  12. 

of,  785. 

tions  of  the  Welsh  ccaMSttas  tt'Mu 

FVance,  deplorable  condition  of,  durb)g 

German  soldiers,  testimony  to  thetr 

342. 

her  contest  with  England  In  the  fit- 

valour  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  741. 

GrenvlUe.  Lord.  Vetws  spUca  ia  dto 

teenth  century,  8.     Contrast  drawn 

Obent,  the  Begulnage  at»  its  great  stt« 

Theatre  at  Oxfo«d.  opoa  Me  1sm»i» 

between  France  and  England  in  their 

pcriority  noticed,  732. 

tion.loaL 

respective  modes  of  conducting  civil 

Giant's  Leap,  The,  68. 

GuaUaarto,  St,4IA 

warf*re,  11. 

Gibel-al-Tarif.  the  Mountain  of  Tarlf, 

Guardian  aogels,  the  doonpc  o^  to- 

Francis,  St.,  and  the  Grasshopper,  the 

the  commonly  received  etymology  of 

lievrd  In  by  the  Turkic  Ol.     Aa> 

Tale  of,  13.    His  reputed  labours  in 

Gibraltar,  632. 

surdities  coupled  wWb  thia  teUaL  »* 

the  conversion  of  animals,  13. 

Gildas,  lingular  anecdote  of,  376. 

Guntrum,  Kii^  of  the  Franks  aafid« 

INDEX. 
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•tDiy  oCi  ilbittrativ*  tt  the  ipMtMl 

thcorj  of  drewnt,  76. 
Gwjrnedd,   Ow«d,    Priace    of  N«rtli 

WalM,  paUggyrie  upon,  318.      Hk 

Umb  And  Ita  ImeripUon,  MO. 
Gwynedd,  Tbo  F«l«ce  of.  tU. 

of  France,  93. 
Hair,  tingtttar  euaton  of  dlvMinf  por- 

limls  amony  nliMvci^  a7i* 
Hall  of  Gioty ,  The.  lO. 
Hall  of  VIelovy,  Ifaa  Ploat*a  ccMratkm 

of  the  martial  achlercmflnu  of  Bnf- 

lattd,  T86,  tev 
Hammam   Metkoutem,  or  BncbaiiUd 

Ilathf,  aMra  ioeomt  of,  969. 
"  Hand  of  Glory,"  «oroe  partlcutan  of 

chto  lupendtlon,  9W. 
Hand-i(»ell,  the,  ftttl  common  In  For- 

tngal,  9S1. 
Hannah,  an  fiHogoe,  ItO. 
*"  Hi^f  tiM  Jntlien    tn   Chto  holy 

hou»e/'  187. 
Hnrflfur,  tierrori  of  the  InhaMtantf, 

upon  It*  eem)ueiC  bf  Henry  Y.  «f 

KnRland,  17. 
**  Hark  h«#  the  chnreh-bellt,  with  re- 

douMInf  pealt,*'l4a 
Huruth  «Bd  Maimth,  ttory  of,  944. 
Hawk,  the,  uied  at  Aleppo  In  capturing 

the  hare,  9U.    Mode  of  trahiinf ,  and 

purpoaea  to  which  applied,  hi  Persia, 

285. 

Ileiior,  Bfahop,  Ode  on  the  Portrait  of, 
Wf. 

Hell-Gate,  s  name  given  by  the  Moor* 
and  Arabs  to  the  Mtnraen  aprings  at 
Ait.  258. 

Henderson,  John,  remarkable  anecdote 
of,  4ri3. 

Henna,  or  hinna.  Its  common  use  among 
t!ie  Atlatlea.  939. 

Henry  the  Hermit,  4M. 

Henry  11.  of  England,  anecdote  of  him 
and  hh  son,  7Si  His  cruelties  In  his 
attempt  upon  Wales,  In  1161V,  317. 

Henry  Hi.  of  England,  eztmne  lufl^- 
ings  of  his  officers  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  expedition  to  Wales,  357. 

Henry  V.  of  Kngland,  description  of  his 
•lege  of  Rouen,  16.  His  death,  and 
particutars  of  hla  transport  to  Eng- 
land and  ftineral.  18. 

**  He  pass'd  unqacstion*d  through  the 
camp.**  431. 

Hermit  of  Dreux  and  King  Henry  the 
Fifth,  433. 

Hetruscl,  their  notions  concerning  the 
Ptenates.  146. 

Hexameter,  the  Pdet's  reasons  for 
adopting  thfameasore  in  his  "  Vision 
of  Judgement,"  767.  Remarks  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith  T^pspectlng,  770.  Sped- 
mens  of  Sir  Phifip  Sydney's  attempt 
to  neutralise  this  measure,  785,  ftc. 

"  High  in  the  air  exposed  the  slare  Is 
bung,*  99. 

Highlanders,  the,  tribute  to  their  va- 
lour  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  737. 

'*  nigh  on  a  rock,  whose  castle  shade,*' 
AW. 

Iini,  Margaret,  Uites  addressed  to,  189- 

HUl,  the  Rer.  Herbert,  Dedication  to 


him  6f  the  Aotlmr'a  CoHoqutea  on 
tbePragress  mid  Protpeets  of  SioclMy, 
189. 

Hlfflakeot,  the  Holy  Mount,  56& 

Himalaya  mountains,  Hindoo  supersti- 
tions connected  with,  077. 

Himiar,  tribe  of,  <or  of  the  Homeiitea,) 
valour  of  their  women,  S7I. 

Hindoo  Fuittaeon,  Moore's,  extracta 
from,  Uluatntive  of  the  Hindoo  my. 
thology,  670.  588.  690.  693. 

Hlrah,  Palaoa  of,  cidled  by  the  AnUana 
osio  of  the  woodera  of  th^  world,  916. 

•^HirlaaHom,  Song  of  the,*'  Literal 
veraloo  of  thia  remarkable  poem,  838. 

History,  Lines  on,  140L 

**  Hfatory  of  Mnalc,**  Dr.  Bumey's,  ex- 
tracts from,  respecting  the  use  of  the 
viol  In  FVance,  87. 

Hoaf,  character  of  his  military  proweaa, 
817.    His  defeat  and  death,  315. 

Hoameo,  Conversion  of  the,  874^ 

Hoel,8M. 

HotA  Dha',  curious  extract  from,  816. 

Hoel,  Prince,  Poema  of,  Mr.  Owen*a 
tranalatlon  of  eight  of  them,  890L..459. 

Hohambo,  or  the  Yellow  River,  964. 

**  Hold  your  mad  bands  1  for  ever  on 
your  pl^ns,"  99. 

Hollnshed,  hla  account  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
6.  Hia  description  of  the  horrors 
occasioned  by  the  siege  of  Rouen,  1 1 . 
His  account  of  the  English  and  French 
armies,  14.  His  testimony  to  the 
bravery  of  the  French,  16.  His  pic 
ture  of  the  city  of  Rouen  during  the 
siege,  16.  His  account  of  the  distress 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Harfleur  on  its 
conquest  by  Henry,  king  of  England, 
17. 

Holly  Tree,  The,  199. 

Holy  Ark  of  the  Camara  Santa,  a  partl* 
colar  description  of.  699. 

Homerltes.    See  Hlmlar. 

Homer,  Translation  of,  remariis  upon 
that  of  Cowper,  3.    Of  Pope.  8. 

Home-Scene,  The,  575. 

Honorlus,  Inscription  for  his  Cell  at 
the  Cork  Convent,  near  CIntra,  179. 

Hopes  of  Man,  The,  751 . 

Horn.    See  Hirlas  Horn. 

Homed  helmet,  the,  description  of  those 
used  by  the  Goths,  634. 

Horror.  To,  116. 

Horse,  the.  Oriental  description  of.  573. 

Horses,  the  Arabian,  divided  Into  two 
great  classes,  the  KadtMchi  and  the 
Kocklani,  962. 

Hotun  Nor,  or  the  Sea  of  Stars,  264. 

Hougoumont,  Farewell  to,  739. 

Household  Gods.    See  Penates. 

"  How  darkly  o'er  yon  far-off  mountain 
fTownn,"  108. 

**  How  does  the  water  come  down  at 
Lodore?"I64. 

*■  How  long,  O  Ireland,  from  thy  guilty 
ground,"  900. 

**  How  many  hearts  are  happy  at  this 
hour,"  136. 

Human  greatness,  confession  of  Its 
vanity,  by  several  Illustrious  iodU 
vidu^,  745. 

Hummumi,  origin  of  this  term.  2C3. 

Hundred  Springs  of  the  Whang-ho, 
The,  964. 

Hy  Brasall.  tiie  Enchanted  Island,  342. 


HykA.  the.  of  the  Arabs,  94A. 

Hymen,  To,  120. 

Hymn  to  Ganga,  by  Sir  William  Jonca, 

extracts  from,  578. 
Hymn  to  Love,  8& 

I. 

Idcris,  names  of  the  four  worahipped  by 
the  Aditea,  with  remarks,  917. 

Idols  of  the  Mexicans*  reason  of  the 
great  variety  in  their  Agurea,  415. 

**  If  thou  didst  find  on  Western  plains 
of  yore,*'  108. 

**  *  If  thy  debtor  be  poor.'  old  Christoval 
said,"  433. 

Ignis  fatuus,  extraordinary  appearances 
presented  by  one  in  the  valliea  of 
Mount  Bphratm,  983. 

Illusions,  optical,  common  to  the  do- 
seru  of  Arabia.  950. 

'*  I  marvel  not,  O  Son,  that  unto  thee/* 
109. 

Immoral  publications,  the  Author's 
animadversions  upon,  769. 

Immortality,  the  Water  of.  See  Am- 
recta. 

**  In  an  evil  d^,  and  an  hour  of  woe,** 
441. 

**  In  arms  and  In  anger,  In  struggle  and 
strife,**  459. 

"  In  a  vision  I  was  seised.*'  906. 

Inrhcape  Rock,  llie,  446. 

Incubi,  the,  notice  concerning.  420. 

Indians,  American,  Songs  of  the,  131— 
134. 

InflammablUty  of  saints,  some  curious 
extracta  and  Ironical  obaervations 
upon  this  subject,  987. 

'*  In  happy  hour  doth  he  receive."  184. 

Innovation,  repugnance  to,  a  singular 
case  of,  365. 

Inquisition,  the  Spanish,  remarks  upon, 
539. 

iNScatmoKS  :  —For  a  Column  at  New- 
bury,  170.  For  a  Cavern  that  over- 
looks the  River  Avon,  170.  For  a 
Tablet  at  Sllbury,  170.  For  a  Monu. 
ment  In  the  New  Forest,  170.  For  a 
Tablet  on  the  Banks  of  a  Stream, 
170.  For  the  Cenotaph  at  Krmenon- 
ville,  171.  Fur  a  Monument  at  Ox. 
ford,  171.  For  a  Monument  in  the 
Vale  of  Ewias,  171.  In  a  Forest, 
172.  For  a  Monument  at  Turde- 
siUas,  179.  For  a  Column  at  TruxiUo, 
172.  For  the  Cell  of  Honorius,  172. 
For  a  Monument  at  Taunton,  172. 
For  a  Tablet  at  Penshurst.  173.  For 
a  Monament  at  Rolltsa.  173.  For  a 
Monument  at  Vimeiro.  174.  At  Co- 
runna,  174.  For  the  Banks  of  the 
Douro.  175.  For  the  Field  of  Battle 
at  Talavera,  175.  For  the  Deterto  de 
Busaco,  176.  For  the  Lines  of  Torres 
Vcdras,  176.  At  Sanurero,  176.  At 
Fueotfls  D'Onoro,  177.  At  Barrosa, 
177.  To  the  Memory  of  Sir  W. 
Myers,  178.  For  thv  Walls  of  Cludad 
Rodrlgo,  178.  To  the  Memory  of 
Mj^or- General  Mackinnon,  178.  For 
the  Affkir  at  Arroya  MoHnos.  179. 
Written  in  an  unpublished  volume  of 
Letters  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  by 
B.  C.  Roberts.  179.  For  the  Cale- 
donian Canal :  —  1 .  At  Clachnacharry, 
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IM.  2.  AC  Fort  Augiuta,  181.  At 
Banavie,  181. 

InctalUUon  at  Oxford,  Lines  writteD 
the  Winter  after  the,  161. 

Institutea  of  Menu,  extracts  firon,  490. 
552.564.  591.  S94. 

Intermediate  state,  Mahommedan  no- 
tions concerning  the,  227. 

Ireland,  Ode  written  after  the  King's 
Visit  to,  200.  Settlement  of  an  Afri- 
can colony  in,  215. 

Irish  kerns,  great  numbers  of  them  en- 
gaged at  the  siege  of  Rouen — some 
particulars  respecting,  16. 

Island  of  the  Blessed,  description  of, 
499. 

Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  storj  of  the, 
651. 

Island,  The  Enchanted,  342. 

Isle  of  Palms,  The,  234. 

Ism-Ablah.  the,  science  of  the  name  of 
God,  244. 

Itallco,  Luca,  vicar  general  of  the 
Archbishopric  of  Rouen,  his  death  in 
prison  after  the  siege  of  that  city,  17. 

"  It  Is  Antidius  the  Bishop,"  451. 

"  It  was  a  Christian  minister."  100. 

*'  It  was  a  litUe  island  where  he  dwelt," 
456. 

**  It  was  a  summer  evening,"  449. 

"  It  was  strange  that  he  loved  her,  for 
youth  was  gone  by,**  436. 

*'I  would  I  were  that  portly  gentle- 
man," 114. 

J. 

*'  Jaspar  was  poor,  and  vice  and  want," 
422. 

Jaga-naut.    See  Juggernaut. 

Jaguar,  the,  some  particulars  concern- 
ing, 488. 

Jayadeva,  Songs  of,  extract  from,  598. 

Jefferies,  Judge,  Inscription  for  a  Mo- 
nument to  his  memory  at  Taunton, 
172. 

Jenner,  Dr.,  a  Poet's  tribute  to  his 
memory,  487. 

"  Jerusalen  Conqulstada "  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  extracts  flrom,  684, 635. 

Jerusalem,  The  Destruction  of,  127. 

Jewish  Maid,  the,  439. 

Jews,  persecution  of  the,  remarks  upon, 
631. 

Jiggerkhar,  the,  or  liver.«ater,  curious 
particulars  relating  to  this  Hindoo 
imposture,  587,  588. 

Joschin,  St.,  Legend  of  bis  visit  to  the 
saints  in  Limbo,  608. 

Joan  op  Aac ;  a  Poem  In  Ten  Books, 
1.  Circumstances  under  which  the 
poem  was  originally  written,  I.  Ori- 
ginal prefiice,  2.  Joan's  history  as 
mysterious  as  it  is  remarkable,  2. 
Great  difficulty  of  determining  the 
real  nature  of  her  pretensions,  3. 
This  mysteriousness  renders  the  story 
peculiarly  fit  for  poetry,  3.  General 
fkulu  of  Kplc  Poems,  8.  The  Odyssey 
and  the  Iliad,  3.  Reasons  for  prefer- 
ring Statius  to  Virgil,  3.  The  Italian 
Heroic  poets,  Tasso,  &c.,  3.  The 
author's  apology  for  reversing  the 
prescribed  order  for  an  Epic  Poem, 
4.  Various  works  published  on  the 
subject  of  this  poem  —  some  remarks 


upon  them,  4.  Statemaatt  of  Che  al- 
terations made  in  the  poem  since  lu 
first  publication,  4,5.  Dedication  of 
Che  poem  to  Edith  Southey,  6.  Ae- 
count  of  Joan  of  Are,  extracted  from 
a  History  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans,  6. 
Holinshed's  account  of  her,  6.  Mon- 
taigne's description  of  the  original 
dwelling  of  her  father,  8.  Some  par- 
ticulars respecting  her,  ooUeeCed  from 
Le  Grand's  Fabliaux,  and  from  Ra- 
pin,  12.  Extract  fh»m  the  Life  of 
St.  Teresa,  illustrative  of  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  12. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  extracts  tnm  his 
works,  on  the  subject  of  Hindoo  man- 
ners and  worship,  658.  663. 670.  584. 
585.  612.  617.  626. 

Journal  of  Paris,  some  particulars  re- 
specting Joan  of  Are  cootalaed  in, 
12. 

Juggernaut,  Temple  and  worship  of, 
revolting  details  connected  with,  696 
—600. 

Joy,  River  of,  635. 

"  Joy,  Joy  In  London  now  i"  128. 

Juan  de  Zavaleta,  his  curious  account 
of  the  process  of  fltttng  a  Spanish 
dandy  with  booU,  484. 

JiiXMiKMBNT,  A  Vision  or,  766. 

Julian,  Count,  remarks  upon  the  story 
of.  629.    His  tomb,  713. 

Jungle-grass  of  India,  description  of, 
591 


K. 

Kadiscbl  and  Kochlani,  Che  two  classes 
into  which  the  Arabian  horses  are  di- 
vided, 262. 

Katharine,  St.,  prineesa  of  Alexandria, 
legend  of,  30.  Extract  f^om  the  **  J^ 
rusalen  Conqulstado  *'  respecting 
her,  30.  One  of  the  saints  espedally 
reverenced  by  Joan  of  Arc,  27. 

KBH4M*,  TBI  CUBSB  OP,  648.  Soo 
Curse  of  Kehama. 

Keirog,  battle  of,  316. 

King  Charlemain.  435. 

King  Henry  the  Fifth  and  the  Hermit 
of  Dreux,  432. 

King  of  the  Crocodiles,  Hie,  437. 

King  Ramira,  442. 

King  John,  Epitaph  on,  171. 

Knighthood,  privileges  and  regulations 
of,  674. 

Knights  of  Rhodes,  ceremonies  ob- 
served at  their  creation,  36. 

Knox,  Alexander,  extract  of  a  letter 
from  him  to  Hannah  More,  on  the 
subject  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  758. 

Koran,  The,  its  denunciations  against 
the  unbelievers,  246. 


L. 

La  Caba,  a  Mooodrama,  112. 

Lady  Pools,  near  Shobdon,  Hereibrd- 

shlre,  306. 
La  Haye,  tribute  to,  737. 
Lake  Fight,  The,  409. 
Landor,  Walter  Savage,  dedication  of 

"  The  Curse  of  Kehama  "  to  him,  548. 
Landscape  by  Gaspar  Foussin,  Lines 

written  on,  136. 


lar  « 
at  Ox. 


r.thcGkM*s 
Last  of  the  FamUy.  The, 

156. 
Latimer  and  Ridley, 

MoDomeaC  to  tbel 

ford, 171. 
Lat  or  mx  JLAOBxaTm. 

Proem,  756.    The  Dreaia,  75ft. 

Epilogoe,  764. 
LelMDea,  cedars  of,  0»  la 

coonC  of,  294. 
Le  Grand's  Fabliau, 

respecting  Josm  of 

12.    His  glowing  deacripckw  oT  the 

grand  banqiiaC,  31. 
LeUel.ul-berae(h,  the  nigte  on 

it  was  believod  the 

ddivcrcd  up  their 


—  kc 


Leileth-ol-cndr,  the  night 

be  ooosecratad  to  Incftblni 

290. 
Lethe,  river  of,  636. 
**  Let  no  man  write  mj 

my  grave,"  140. 
Liberty, 

connection   with   Mr.  WOkcs.  777. 

Dr.  Franklin's  aocmsnt  cithmm^ui 

things  In  his  ttane,  777. 
Ulias  of  Arabia,  their  p««lUrMn,  36ft. 
Llncoya,  324.    Death  oC,  4M, 
Lixard.  the,  descriprion  of  the 

left  bfthmmoaOm 

sort,  269. 
Llalan,S49. 

Llawrudd.  the  Bad  Hand,  316. 
Llewelyn,  347. 
Locost-bird,  the,  partScolar  neee^  oi 

this  singular  bird.  Ml. 
Locust,  the,  particulars  feeiwwiiat,  aift. 

718. 
Lodore,  The  Cataract  oC  IM- 
"  Lo  I,  the  man  who  from  tbc  Mwe  dM 

ask,"  119. 
**  Lord  I  who  art  aatdful 

just,"  la. 
Lord  William,  493. 
Lorraine,  the  city  oL 

mons  for  its  singers,  6. 
L«Cus,tht,  of  India, 

varieties.  593. 
Love  Blegias,  114. 
Love,  Hymn  to,  86. 
Love  of  coonciy  described,  6BC^ 
Love's  Palace.  86. 
Lover's  Rocl^  The,  440. 
Lucrotia,  a  Mooodrama,  111. 
Ltbig  Pobms,  116^432. 


to  hefe. 
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Machicolation,  deacriptieo  oC  O. 

MacUnnon,  Mjyor-GcsMr 
the  memoiy  of,  178. 

Madeloo,  story  oC  nippoend  to  b 
lated  \rf  Joan  of  Are,  & 

Maooo  :  a  Poem,  la  Two  Paita^ 
Statement  of  the  historical 
ferred  to  In  the  Poeai.  31^ 

Madoc  in   Wales:  — The 
Walea,  314.  The  Marrii««  r 
CadwaUon,  319.    The  V 
Llncoya.  324.     Brillyah.  ttL 
Battle.  330.  The  Peace.  333.   Zu 
386L    Machraval,  39.    The  C«r« 
341.   Dtnevawr.  345.    Uewvljn. 
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LlaUn,M9.  The  BzcoouniiBioadoB, 
393.  Dafid.  as&  The  Departure, 
356.    Rodri.a6ft. 

Madoc  In  AsClan : — The  HeUmi  to  As- 
tlan,3fi».  The  TkUngt,  361.  NeoUn, 
363.  Amalahta,  365.  War  denounoed, 
367.  The  Fettlral  or  the  Dead,  868. 
The  Snake  God,  391.  The  Conver- 
•loQ  of  the  Hoamen,  374.  Thalaba, 
877.  The  Arrival  of  the  Godt,  380. 
The  Capture.  888.  Hoel.884.  Goatel, 
386.  The  Stone  of  Saorlllce,  887.  The 
Battle,  381.  The  Women,  388.  The 
DeHveniica,  386i  The  Victory,  388L 
The  Funeral,  400.  The  Death  of 
Llneoya,  405.  Caradoc  and  Senena, 
406.  The  Bmbaity.  408.  The  Lake 
Fight,  409.  The  Cloee  of  the  Cen- 
turj,  410.  Migration  of  the  Aitceas, 
413. 

Ifagdalen,  Mary,  .maarka  on  her  his- 
tory, &c.,  669. 

MabAballpur,  ruioi  of,  partlcniar  de- 
scription of,  from  Chambers's  **  Aslatle 
Researches/*  601 ,  609.  Mythological 
fable  of  the  cause  of  Its  overthrow, 
604. 

Mahommedan  Mosqoes,  their  great 
splendour,  215 

Mahommed*s  nuptials,  966.  Prevailing 
notions  respecting  hto  tomb,  708. 

Maid  of  Orleans.    See  Joan  of  Are. 

Mammoth,  the,  notions  of  the  Delaware 
Indians  concerning,  389. 

Manes,  the,  of  departed  relatives,  oflhr- 
ings  to,  among  the  Hindoos,  594. 

"  Man  hath  a  weary  pilgrimage,"  118. 

Man.  The  Hopes  of,  751. 

Mansion  House,  The  Old.  an  Eclogue, 
149. 

Marble  ship,  the,  637. 

March  to  Moscow,  The,  464. 

Margaret  and  Rudlger,  490. 

Margaret  Hill,  Lines  addressed  to,  188. 

Margaret.  St.,  legend  of,  30.  One  of 
the  saints  especially  reverenced  by 
Joan  of  Arc,  97. 

Mariatale,  mythoiogical  story  of.  054. 

Markets  in  the  East,  description  of. 
576. 

Marriage  Bower,  the.  579. 

Marriage  ceremonies  In  the  Greek 
Church,  5fl.  Among  the  Hindoos. 
SAO. 

Marriage  Feast,  The,  316 

Marriage,  Indian  God  of,  561 . 

Marvel,  Andrew,  his  description  of  the 
coracle.  349. 

Bfaryof  Aniou,  Queen  of  France,  her 
counsel  to  her  husband.  Charles  VII.. 
during  the  invasion  of  the  English,23. 

Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn,  417. 

Mary,  To.  130. 

Massacres,  general,  of  common  occur- 
rence tn  the  East,  575. 

Massena,  Inscription  for  a  Monument 
to  his  memory  at  Santarem,  176.  At 
Fuentes  D'Onoro,  177. 

Mathraval,  337. 

May,  John.  '*  The  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to 
Waterloo,"  inscribed  to  him.  727. 

Medici  family,  the  romantic  origin  of 
their  arms.  49. 

Meeting,  The.  784. 

Memorials  to  the  offlcers  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  735. 


Memory,  798* 

Menu,  extracts  from  the  Institutes  of, 
490. 559.  554.  561.  594. 

Merlin,  or  Merddln,  the  Bard  of  Emrys 
Wledlg,  Welsh  traditions  of,  343. 

Mermaid,  the,  Walsh  proverbs  respect- 
ing, 393. 

Merovingian  kings  of  France,  some 
particulars  respecting  them,  98. 

**  MerrUy.  merrUy  ring  the  bells,"  439. 

Metals,  curious  particulars  connected 
with  thair  formation  in  the  earth, 
991. 

Mexican  gods,  some  particulars  con- 
cerning. 378. 

Mexican  priests,  description  of  their 
garments,  ftc,  385. 

Mexicans,  belief  held  by  them,  that  at 
the  condttsion  of  one  of  their  centu- 
ries, the  sun  and  earth  would  be  de- 
stroyed, 41.  Their  ideas  of  a  Supreme 
Being  indicated  by  the  names  as- 
signed to  him  in  their  language,  338. 
Torquenada's  characteristic  remark 
cm  this.  333. 

Mexican  temples,  description  of.  379. 

Michael  the  Archangel,  superstition  of 
the  sailors  when  passing  the  promon- 
tory of  Malea,  on  which  stands  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  him,  71.  Ac- 
count of  the  church  dedicated  to  him 
by  King  Alonso  el  Casto,  691. 

Michael,  St.,  origin  of  the  French  order 
of,  61.    His  chair.  431. 

Migration  of  the  Astecas,  413L 

"  Mild  arch  of  promise  In  the  evening 
sky,"  108. 

Mllman,  Mr.,  passage  from  his  version 
of  **  NaU  and  Daroaganta,"  660. 

Mimosa  Selam,  the  Arabian  festive 
crown  frequently  made  of  its  flowers. 


Minaret,  origin  of  the  practice  of  pro- 
claiming the  hour  of  prayer  tram  this 
place,  275. 

Miniature.  Picture,  On  my  own.  187. 

Miracles  ascribed  to  Welsli  saInU,  376. 

Miracles.  Mohammedan,  and  Romsn 
Catholic,  contrasted.  302,  308. 

**  Mirror  of  Stones,"  extract  from,  ex- 
emplifying the  absurd  notions  at  one 
time  entertained  respecthig  precious 
stones,  239. 

Missionary  labours  and  successes  cele- 
brated, 755. 

Mocking  Bird,  the,  406. 

Mooacella.  Tomb  of.  840. 

Monastery  of  St.  Felix.  The,  648. 

Monkles.  their  great  numbers  in  the  fo- 
resu  of  India,  595. 

Monodramas,  1 1 0_l  13b 

Moore,  General.  Epitaph  on,  174. 

Moorish  Camp.  The.  699. 

Moorish  Council,  The,  706. 

Moorish  invasion,  circumstanoes  con- 
nected with  the.  633. 

Morales,  some  account  of  him,  and  tes- 
timony to  his  piety,  694. 

Moral  map  of  the  world,  763. 

More,  Hannah,  extract  of  a  letter  to  her 
from  Alexander  Knox  on  the  subject 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  788. 

Moscow,  The  March  to,  464. 

Mosques,  Mohammedan,  their  great 
splendour,  21 5.  Particular  description 
of.  937. 


Mosqueto  Indians,  the,  stagukr  customs 
observed  by  them  in  burying  their 
dead.  333L  Account  of  the  funeral  of 
one,  333w 

Mother-of-pearl  formerly  used  for  win 
dow  panes  in  China,  Russia,  an 
India,  967. 

Mount  Ararat,  Monkish  tsbles  respect- 
ing  the  relics  of  the  Ark  of  Noah, 


Mount  Calasay,  609. 

Mountahis,  The  Himalaya,  Hindoo  su- 
perstitions connected  with.  577. 

Mount  Meru,  577. 

Mount,  The  Holy,  561 

Mueisinn,  origin  of  the  olBce,  276. 
Duties  required  of  the  person  filling 
it,  276. 

Music,  lu  surprising  eflbct  on  some  ani- 
mals.  595. 

Music  of  the  Orientals,  236.  Of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  238.  lu  early  appli- 
tlon  to  military  purposes,  391. 

Mnssuhnans.  strange  notion  entertained 
by  them  of  the  gradual  diminution  in 
the  stature  of  the  human  race  as  the 
end  of  the  worU  approaches.  944. 

"  My  days  among  the  dead  are  past," 
143. 

Myers.  Sir  William,  Uues  to  the  Me- 
mory of.  178. 

Mythological  names,  list  of.  prefixed  to 
**  The  Curse  of  Keliama,"  549. 


N. 

NaUs,  the  Tyrant,  his  manner  of  ex- 
torting money  from  his  suhlects,  147. 

"  Nala  and  Damaganta,"  Milman's  ver- 
sion of  the.  passage  from.  560. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  part  of  an  Arabk 
poem  in  praise  of  him.  753. 

**  Nay,  Edith,  spare  the  rose,  perhaps  it 
lives."  439. 

"  Nay,  William,  say  not  that  the  change- 
ftil  year,"  139. 

Neolin.  363. 

Nlebtthr's  account  of  the  music  of  the 
Orientals,  236.    Of  their  poetry,  238. 

*•  Night  Thoughto."  Dr.  Young's,  ex- 
tract fkom,  763. 

Nightingales,  the  Thradan  notion  that 
those  sing  sweetest  and  loudest  which 
build  their  nests  about  the  sepulchre 
of  Orpheus,  266. 

**No  eye  beheld  when  William  plunged," 
423. 

NAman-al-A6uar.  the  Arabian  king,  his 
mode  of  rewarding  the  architect  who 
built  his  splendid  palace  at  Hlrah. 
215. 

Nondescripts,  161—165. 

North  American  Indians,  funeral  rites 
practised  among  them,  826. 

Northern  Lights,  the.  enumerated  by 
St.  Isidore  among  the  signs  that  pre- 
eedcd  and  announced  the  wars  of 
Attila.  63a 

"  No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea." 
446. 

"  Not  less  delighted  do  I  call  to  mind." 
138. 

"  Not  to  thee,  Bedford,  mournful  Is  the 
Ule.-  107. 

"  Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my 
soul,"  131 
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•^Vo»  80  to  the  bittla.  tuf  tey."  IM. 
*«1fdw,    ■Mtii,    «b}    vktaoul   jmir 

Nttpdab  of  MohoaiiBed,  268. 

O. 

Oalk  of  odr  Fatbertt  The,  Itt. 
OoOAtlOMAL  FBon,  13^^149» 
Oots.  Ift.-J0i. 
Og.  kJnff  of  Bwhaa.  axtrsragKot  Bab^ 

biflicai  acOMUit  of,  sn. 
**  O  God  I   have  mercy  in  tbit  drawUbl 

hour,"  109. 
"Oh  I  be  the  dMfmeufU  tbftt(Bv«mb 

Urtk,"  UA. 
**Oh  !  he  Is  worn  with  loU«fcbebig drops 

nin."  9». 
Old  OhHihnoht  The,  to  bis  Gnudsoo, 

134. 
Old  ChrlsUT«I*s  Advkv.  433. 
Old  Man's  Comroits.  Tbe,  lU. 
Old  Poolcer's  Hare.  Ballad  of.  818. 
Old  WouM  of  fiork^egr.  The,  BaUad 

•f.  4M. 
Oloadin  the  Impoator,  371. 
**  On  as  1  Jouracf  throiifh  tfaa  vale  of 

ytmnr  144. 
**  Odoo  more  to  daily  toll,  once  BMure  to 

wear."  100. 
•«  One  day.  It  aiatters  not  to  know."  437. 
"  One  day  of  occupation  nore«*'  196. 
*•  One  dMf  to  Uribeek  I  bad  siroU'd,** 


"  On  Vorska's  glittering  warea,"  194. 
Optical  illusions,  common  tothedesarta 

ofArabia»S50. 
Oracular  predictions,  a  double  meaolng 

one  of  thalr  peculiar  charactoriidea, 

aoO«     Benarkable  inatooce  of  pro* 

phecy  occasioning  Iti  owo  fnHibnmit, 

300. 
Orange,  the  Prince  of,  testimony  to  bis 

bravery  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 

737. 
GHrdeai,  trial  hy,  remarks  upon.  403. 
Orders,  destructive  blow  aimed  at,  in 

the  Lay  Parliament  held  in  the  Ifllth 

year  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  62. 
**  O  Render  1  hast  thou  ever  stood  to 

see,'*  129. 
Oriental  cities,  corresponding  features 

to  bq  found  in  all,  254. 
OrienUd  titles,  their  absurdity  and  blas- 

phenous  character,  571. 
**  OrienUl  SporU,"  extracts  from,  de- 

seriptiva  ot  Hindoo  manners,  Sflft, 
,  573.  576.  502,  083.  604^  596. 
Orientals,  their  great  labour  in  arm- 

PBBntbigtb«4rMS&,8l5*  Beauty  and 

simpUcity  of  tbeir  musio.  236.   Faou- 

Maritie*  o(  tbelr  «iUei,  254. 
Oriflamme,  the,  a  sacred  banperv  orl- 

gtnaUy  oaad  la  wart  4B*io>t  the  ln> 

fldeU,  61. 
Orinooo  tiibe  of  Indians,  atrange  no. 

tions  entertained  by  them  of  their  own 
..  orlaiiv497. 
Olrlnrati  i^oca  of*  preparations  of  the 

English  for«  36,   JBueaoors  sent  by  the 

French  to  the  baaleged,36. 
Orleaoa*  The  Bait«rda  some  particulars 

of  hts  Mstorf  and  assassinaiion,  5. 

Atidor  his  interment*  Ae..  21.  82. 
Orleans,  The  Matdof.    See  "Joan  of 

Aro." 


OaLBANa,  ^mam  ovirpii.liaiD'or,  n 


'  O  spare  ne*  spare  nn,  Pkcibaa  I  If 

Indeed/'  16% 
OalCAd,  siege  of,  mbbm  partkiitan  bao- 

nected  witb.  7»» 
Ostrich,  the,  curious  aecount  fraaa  an 

Arable  M8.  of  tbi  node  of  batohlai 

its  eg^,  2B8. 
'*  O  thott  sweet  lark,  who  In  tkf  heaven 

ao  high."  108. 
"  O  Thou,  who  kom  tba  wonmaln's 

height,"  100. 
Oanoe,  thf^  oioda  ot  emptoylDf  It  In 

hunting  the  gatelle,  885. 
Owen  Gwtanad.  PHwaof  North  Walai, 

panegyric  upon,  318.    Hie  tonsband 

luiiMcriptiQO,a40. 
Owen,  Mr.,  his  translatloD  of  eifbC  of 

Prince  Hoel's  Poena.  850«-3H. 
Oxford,  Lines  wrltteo  the  Wlaler  aftcc 

thelMUAIatf«a«t,161. 

P. 

Padalon,  The  Gatos  of,  617. 

Painter.  The  Pioos.  4aa 

Palace  of  Kdoowain,  detcriptioo  of  ifii 

ruins,  338. 
Palace  or  Hirah,  815. 
Palm-tree,  its  numerous  uses,  385. 
Fandal,  the,  or  Marriage  Bower,  ao* 

count  of,  575. 
Papa,  a  word  emplojMl  to  designato  the 

Mexican  fiesta,  333. 
Parable  of  the  Pilgrims  536. 
Paradise,  Bird  of.  opinions  of  varioui 

authors  respecting,  614,  Ac- 
Paradise,  fruit  of^  Mahommedan  mirarlo 

relating  to,  302. 
"  Paradise  of  Sin,"  curious  account  of 

the  impostor  Oloadiii,  1172. 
Paradise  of  TUIoc,  386. 
Paxaoday,  a  Tax,!  of,  480^ 
Park,  Mungo,   bis  description  of  tb« 

horrors  attendant  on  traversing  the 

deseru  of  Africa,  251. 
Partridge,  the,  peculiar  mode  of  hunt- 

ing,  anoog  the  Mooca,  701. 
"Passing  along  «  green  and  lonely 

lane,"  152. 
Pauper's  Funeral,  The,  135. 
Pavais,  or  Farache,  the  ancient,  do* 

scription  of,  55. 
Faviuis,  Austace  de  la,  his  bold  remoo. 

stmoca  with  the  kiug  of  .France  on 

behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen 

during  tha  aiege  of  that  place,  18. 
Feone,  Tha,  332. 
"  PearU  of  poesy  **-.«  faivourito  Oriental 

figure  of  apeech,  238. 
Felagioa  the  heretic  and  Teilo.  376. 
Felayo.  fabuloua  tale  of  hie  birth,  619. 

Some  paiticttlars  relating  to  the  oaken 

orosa  which  it  was  hiscMftom  tocairy 

with  him  in  battle,  715. 
Fialiaan,  the,  called  the  Camel  of  the 

River,  firem  Ms  power  of  carrying  a 

supply  of  water,  269. 
Feaaocat,  Boman  Catholic,  cuHoua  Iq* 

atancas  of,  621.    Beverly  pf,  aiaoog 

the  Indian  fanatiea.  589.   Native  of. 

aoumg  tha  auielent  Greeks,  M8l 
Peoates,  Hymn  to  tbe.  146.    One  ax* 

planatiuQ  of  the  naaiB  derlTe4  from 

the  belief  of  their  r«lgnlAg  in  the  to- 


il 

what  paitkultf  tbfmftqva* 
iiii|ipiiliiiins,l4A 
Peniaaala.  the  War  Is  u&iwi 

el 
r.ia&.4L 
HmnoAlmm^hiDimtMi 

a. 

Peria.  the.  ptedon  oten  ai  •«  < 


afttw 


upon,  631. 


strictores  opoa,  630. 
Peralao  baxMfs.  docriidia*  i- 


265. 
Persian.  Lla«  imll*4fna m  • 
r^ratei  «amb^  ^«iebtftiM-» 

anthora  relMbig  lo,  "Ei. 


Pemviaa'a  Dirge  over  tU  ir  ■ 

fftehor,  Vbe.  13k 
•«  rhaaaaida.'*  thi^  ef  Tva:  < 

bcrliysab  aAraets  (raa^Ti 
PhUosophy.  remarks  npw  ^  > ' 


BevoIntionk^V. 
Fbysk^ 

tribea,  of  admimstnic;  t " 

wvTinr«bafarefOaf«»K  ' 
Ficton,  Gcomal,  tribBii  i^t-  -i 

aft  liM  btfkla  of  Vaiwte  ^ 
PktiiTnl  JMfnf  ew  lh*^1 
Pierre,  St..  extract  rroft  t* 


ereniiig,  c^lhe aky hnf *" 
giMivTTa. 

Fietro,  Martire,  extrscls6<?  ^ 

Fig,  The.a CoOoqaial  Tm  - 
FujOumaob  to  Ifgrmt^  ^ 
■T'a,  In  TVa  F*t«,  TC-'  ■  ^ 
The  /ottraer.  »».  f^ 
Bnueak.  733.  The  Fm  ^ 
734.  TbeScsMoCmW- 
II.  Tbn  VMoB,7a  r.-' 
743.  The  £▼&  Tn^^  * 
.  Sacred  Ifwwtaia,  \C,  >■  I 

of  Man,  751. 
Pilgrim  to  QmmpmtMOi,  T« 

maa  Tnlob  ui^ 
Pilgrims,  P^arableof  ths.^ 
Pious  F&latoc,  The,  4lk 
FIsa,  fmncia«n4^  eib»^~^ 
raeteriatic  of  ihc  iviK* 
Spain,  714. 
Pliarro,  laacriptfan  ist^"  - 

Mensorjr  «t  TVuxlIK  \^' 
**  Place  of  ConcoarM."  u^  I 
the   finhnwwilaii  «  '>  ' 
Meoon,212. 
FlagbtfUm,  thm  Poet's  4* 

andaaea,5?aL  | 

99—101. 
Pbems  of   Prtixr   K.-*' 

translatiooQfe&gtrtfd?''  ' 
Poetical  gcaaoa.  pH&r: 


VtMl»,'  thnir   trjate.    >* 
**  Joan  or  Atc* 
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Pbiwmei  nTdvi,  g«<ttal<qi»of,  inong 

btftaroo*  tittMi;  479. 
Pole,  elevaUoD  of  tM,  at  Parte,  TOMTki 

upon,  SGOL"' 
Pbltter,  tlw' Indian  GoA  of  Mwrta^e, 

861 .    Mode dTirorablHttaVi M>* 
Pol«rh«M>i   «*  BiatoTf  of   (}6nHi«U,'^ 

curious  legend  of  8t.  Agnei,  catraet- 

ed  friMOvST* 
Poljrcarp  the  Biartjr,  tBtutbm  to  a 

•lagular  phe—enop  acoovpanytog 

hii  death,  S87. 
**  PolyebMokDO,  The,*'  cnrlmu  aztracU 

from,  328. 
Polydore  VlftU.Mi 
FelnHU.  Ita  reiwoductHe  power  «  it 

iUuftratloa  of  the  aiiraolea  of  ihe 

uhit*  ef  th«  Koman^GatboUa.  Churek, 

376. 
Poor,  CoMptaM^ef  Iha,  130. 
Popev  itfflelaraa  on  lUai  TnmthUUM  of 

Homer,  3. 
"  Porlock,  tkf  v«Mlaat  valo,  ao  fair  to 

tight,'*  I0». 
Portrait  of  Bishop  Heher,  04e  on,  lOf. 
Portrait*,  iho  AudK>r*e  atrietaraa  upon 

•ome  publlshad  onto  of  himiel^  310, 

fte. 
Portogal,  Miw  aMoont  of  the  atroekiet 

of  the  French  army  In,  136. 
Pocemkin,  dlaho»onr  done  to  Ua  re« 

mains,  3B4. 
Pounin,  (Saspar,  Ltnct  witten  on  a 

Landieape  painted  t>y  him,  136. 
Predictiona,  oracular,  a  two-fold  mean- 

log  onoofrtielrdlatingiilBhing  duvac* 

teriitiet,  300. 
Prieftcraft,  groat  Inttaboe  of  the  MI7 

of,  330. 
"  Prince  orthnmlgblf  Itle  1 "  104. 
Prince  Regent,  Ode  to  Hii  Royal  Hlgli- 

nesf  Ihe,  194. 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  Funeral 

Song  (br,  fW. 
Proverbe,  Webh,  813. 
Provideneek  Divine,  vindication  of,  731. 
Prussian  oflcers,  anecdoCes  of,  743. 
Prussians,  tettimooy  to  their  bravafy at 

the  battle  of  Waterloo.  741 . 
Prirssia,  Ode  to  Frederick  WlUlam  the 

Fourth,  King  or,  197. 
**  Psyehe."  Dr.  Beaunsonf  s,  extneu 

from,  589. 
Pultowa,  The  Battle  of,  134. 
Pumpkins  and  melons,  osed  In  Arabia 

for  feeding  camelf,  239. 
Purgatory,  St.  PaCrfek's,  438k 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  eooM  aocotmt  of 

thdr  ortgln,  319. 


Queen  Egllona,  654. 

Queen  Mary's  Chrialantaig,  467. 

Queen  Charlotte,  Ode  on  the  Death  of, 

199. 
Queen  Oimea  and  tha  Five  Martyri  of 

Morocco,  Legend  of,  459. 
Qnetaalcoal,  Ood  of  the  Wtnda,  de* 

scrlplion  of  his  temple,  378. 


Rabadeen,  his  poem  dctcriMng  the  Cne- 
atton.  and  the  original  cobitltutJon  of 
th«  universe,  335. 


nuseof  Bai^oob  Th«.  138. 

Rainbow,  The  Brenlng,  Sonnet  tot,  108. 

Raboo  Yng;  or  Feast  of  R«tabs,  571. 

Ramayuna,  a  sacred  book  of  tbo  Brab- 
Mtna,  esifaoia  ftwBi,  desciiptlTe  of  the 
descent  of  the  Ganges,  078,  &e. 

Rasilro,  King,  448. 

Bapln,  hit  view*  of  Ktog  Henry's  policy, 
15.  His  description  of  the  ptepatn- 
tltoa  M  tha  iieg«  of  Orleans,  86. 
Measure*  taken  by  the  Barl  of  Salis- 
bury to  cot  o#  ittppllea  to  the  be- 
sieged, 39. 

**Rash  ptfailsTi  eanat  fhoa  give  the 
orb  of  day."  114. 

Raven,  the,  peettHaKty  of  Iti  natural 
htatory,  3881 

Recollection  of  a  Day's  Journey  in 
Sf«ln,  »S8L 

Recovery,  To,  188. 

Red  Habd,  The,  315. 

Reflections,  Cool,  during  a  MMsommer 
Walk  f\rom  Warminster  to  Shaftes- 
bury, 163. 

Refraction,  singular  effect  produced  by, 
on  objects  seen  at  a  distance  In  the 
deseru  of  Arabia,  345. 

Religion,  a  new,  lllostratlon  of  the  dif- 
ferent feelings  under  the  influence  of 
which  barbarous  nations  are  Indoeed 
to  eMbraM  Dne,  386. 

Religtone  exerdsea,  usually  preceded 
settled  engagements  in  battle  In  the 
llfkeentb  oentory,  69. 

Religious  persecution,  remarks  and 
strictures  upon,  6301 

HMMembranee,  iln. 

Rescue,  The,  678. 

**  Rest  In  peace,  my  Ikther,  rest,*'  133. 

Retreat,  The,  593. 

Retrospect,  The,  144. 

Return,  The  Travener*«,  134. 

Return  to  Astlan,  The,  369. 

Return  to  Wales,  The,  314. 

Rheims,  city  of.  Its  peculiar  feature  of 
having  Its  six  principal  streets  meet- 
ing In  a  common  centre,  alluded  to, 
39. 

Rhodes,  knights  of,  ceremonies  ob- 
terved  at  tlieir  creation,  36. 

Rhys,  one  of  the  bravest  princes  of 
South  Walea,  panegyric  on,  345. 

RteheiMMt,  some  particulars  respecting 
him,  34. 

Rings,  their  general  use  as  ornaments 
for  the  irms  and  anklet  by  the  Asla- 
tlet,  8S9.  Btngs  of  glass  a  common 
ornament  for  the  arm,  606. 

Robert  the  Rhymer's  true  and  partlcD* 
lar  Aooount  off  Himself,  I66k 

Roderick,  King,  aeooont  of  his  splendid 
equipment  for  battle,  684.  Cnifous 
account,  timnalated  TIron  the  Roman- 
tie  ChronMe,  of  what  became  of  hfan 
after  hlf  diaappearance;  exempHiyiog 
the  doctrine  of  penance  as  held  and 
enforced  by  the  Roman  GithoMe 
Obweh,  718—796.  Hla  BpiUph,  by 
Lope  de  Vega,  736. 

RoMBioK,  na  %M9t  er  Tm  Gornt,  a 
Tragic  PoMb,  688.  Roderio  and  Ro- 
mano, 6S9.  Roderick  in  8olltnde,641. 
Adoslnda,  645.  Tbo  Monastery  of 
St.  Felix,  648.  Rodei4ck  and  SIvo. 
rian,  063.  Roderick  in  Times  past, 
656.    Roderkik  and  Pelayo.  658.  Al- 


phanso,66a  Fkvtaida,  663.  Roderick 
and  Floftada,  068.  Cewnt  Pedro's 
Castle,  en.  The  Vow,  678.  Count 
Eudon,  676.  Tbo  Reaene,  678*  Uo* 
derick  at  Cangas,  680.  Covadonga, 
683.  Roderick  and  Siveriao,  686. 
The  Acclamation.  689.  Roderick  and 
RusIlU.  608.  The  Moorish  Camp, 
699.  The  Fountain  In  the  Forert^ 
701.  The  MoorUh  Council,  706.  The 
Vale  of  Coeadongn,  707.  Roderick 
and  Count  Julian,  710.  Roderick  In 
Battle,  713. 

Rodri,  358. 

Romantic  Chronlele,  aooount  given  in, 
of  King  Roderick  after  his  disappear- 
ance.   See  Roderick. 

Romorantln,  Castle  of,  singular  mode 
of  attack  upon,  by  Edward  tlie  Black 
Prince,  60. 

Roprecht  the  Robber,  470. 

Romuald,  St.,  486. 

Rose,  The,  430. 

Rouen,  particulars  of  the  siege  of,  16. 
Luca  Itallco,  vicar  general  of  tha 
archbishoprlck  of,  bis  death  in  prison, 
17.  Rcmoostrancet  and  appeals  to 
the  King  of  France  on  behalf  of  the 
besieged,  18.  Magnanimous  conduct 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  towards 
the  snflkrers,  18.  The  place  betrayed 
by  the  Governor,  18. 

Roundel,  the,  desolption  of,  69. 

Royal  Crier,  the,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
his  duties,  818. 

Rudignr,4Sa 

Ruined  Cottage,  The,  an  Eck)gue 
IfiO. 

Rnlna  of  ancient  Babylon,  968. 

Russia,  Ode  to  Alexander  the  Fbat, 
Emperor  of*  135. 

S. 

Sabarcan,  use  of  the,  368. 

Sabbag,  Michael,    extract    tnm    hit 

Arabic  poem  In  praise  of  Niqioleon 

Buonaparte,  763. 
Sacontola,  extracts  fhtmi.  Illustrative  of 

the  Hindoo  mythology.  563,  564.  667. 
Sacred  Mountain,  The,  747. 
SaerMoe,  The,  673. 
Sacriflces,  the  three  yearly  to  Tlaloc, 

the  Water  God.  386. 
Saharawans,  or  Arabs  of  the  Desert, 

717. 
SaH'oHs  Mother,  The,  an  Eclogue,  163. 
Sailor,  The^  who  had  served  in  the 

fliavd  Trade,  100. 
Saints,  the  Arabian,  their  habitations 

always  near  the  sanctuary  or  tomb  of 

their  ancestors — the  reasons  for  this 

custom,  361. 
SAMsbnry,  0m  Bail  of,  hlsdedslve  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  arrival  of  suc- 

oouTi  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  fti 

Orleans,  89. 
Santiago,  the  Apostle,  hi*  plurality  of 

heads,  687.   Somo  curious  parttouterg 

ooooomlog  hfan,  638,  Ac. 
Sappho,  a  Monodramn,  110. 
Saraoens  and  Chilsdans.  curlaos  do* 

scription  of  a  battle  betwesn,  717. 
•*  Saraeena,  A  Notable  Hlstorieof  tfae." 

oorlous  extract  from,  634. 
**  Satanic"  School  of  Literature,  ihe 
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Author*!  remarks  and  ftrktoret  upon, 

769. 
Saxon  Lion,  the,  789. 
Scene  of  War,  The,  739. 
Scotland,  Ode  written  after  the  Ring's 

Visit  to,  «n. 
Scott's  Vision  of  Don  Roderlcic,  extract 

from,  186. 
Seab,  foolish  opinions  formerly  enter- 
tained  of   their  efficacy  in   laying 

troubled  spirits,  933. 
Sea  of  Stars,  The,  264. 
Seas,  the  Se^en.  of  the  Hindoos,  610. 
"  Second  Marriage,  The,*'  of  MUs  Bail- 

lie,  extract  from,  807. 
Sedge,  setting  a  pile  on  flre,  a  mode 

adopted  by  the  Mexicans  to  warn  off 

their  enemies,  331. 
**Seest  thou  not,  William,  that  the 

scorching  sun,"  103. 
Seera,  fable  of  his  humiliation,  664. 
Seera  Faurana,  extract  from,  describing 

the  coming  of  Seeva,  6S3. 
Sepulchres,  The  Ancient,  603. 
Serpents,  charming  of,  extracts  and  re- 
marks connected  with  this  sutiiJect, 

386. 
Serres,  De,  his  description  of  Joan  of 

Arc,   6.    Horrible   consequences   of 

war,  as  related  by  him,  83. 
Seventh  Heaven,  Table  of  the,  extra- 

vagaot  account  of,  from  Maracci,  299. 
Shamyel,  or  Samiel,  a  name  given  by 

the  Turks  to  the  Simoom  of  Arabia, 

330. 
**  She  comes  majestic  with  her  swelling 

sails,**  109. 
Shedad,  the  first  king  of  the  Adites, 

description  of  his  magnificent  palace, 

ni. 

**  She  held  a  cup  and  ball  of  ivory 
white,"  114. 

Shields,  the,  sometimes  worn  suspended 
from  the  neck,  65. 

Ship  of  Heaven,  or  SeIf>movfng  Car, 
extract  from  CapUin  Wilford's  **  Asi- 
atic Researches  '*  respecting,  966. 

Shiras.  the  wine  of,  267. 

Shufllebottom,  Abel,  Amatory  Poems 
of,  114. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  188. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  Epitaph  on,  171. 

Siege  of  Orleans,  the,  some  particulars 
relating  to,  36. 

Sieges,  ancient,  gmt  labour  and  per- 
severance displayed  by  those  who,  had 
the  conduct  of  them,  46. 

SMmoom,  the,  description  of  its  terrible 
effects,  230. 

Simorg  Anka,  the  all-knowing  Bird,  cu- 
rious particulars  respecting,  303, 304. 

Singing  birds  of  the  Americans,  some 
observations  respecting  them,  406. 

Skins  commonly  employed  by  the  Mos- 
quito Indians  to  line  the  graves  of 
their  dead,  338.  Human  skins  some* 
times  used  by  the  Turks  and  Indians 
for  covering  their  drums,  389. 

Skull-built  temples  in  Mexico  and  Per- 
sia, 829. 

Slavery,  its  abolition  celebrated,  765. 

Slave  Trade,  the.  Poems  concerning, 
99—101. 

•*  Slowly  thy  flowing  tide,"  130. 

SmalUpox,  its  dreadful  ravages  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  488. 


Snake,  the,  Its  graat  docWtj,  singular 

instance  of,  872. 
Snake-worsbtp    oomrnon    amoaf   the 

American  Indians,  370. 
Snuff,  Lines  on,  161. 
Soldier's  Funeral,  The.  18Gl 
Soldier's  Wife.  The,  119. 

Solomon,  singular  notions  of  Cbe  Ara- 
bians respecting  his  power  over  Genii 
and  Giants,  247.  Du  Barta's  acoooat 
of  his  wisdom,  M7.  Fable  of  hb 
Temple  at  Jemsatem  having  been 
built  by  the  aid  of  Genii,  248. 

**  Some  have  denied  a  soul !  they  never 
lov'd,"  114. 

**  Sometimes  in  youthftil  years,"  141. 

Song  of  the  Araucans  during  a  Thunder 
Storm,  133. 

"  Song  of  the  Soul,"  extracts  from,  654. 

Songs  of  Jayadeva,  extracts  from,  696. 

Songs  of  the  American  Indians,  182— 
134. 

Sonnerat,  ratracts  from  his  writings, 
descriptive  of  Hindoo  mannera  and 
worship,  661.600. 

SONNXTS,  107—109. 

Sonnini,  bis  account  of  the  tufted  lark, 
ft&7. 

Sorel,  Agnes,  mistress  to  Chariee  the 
Seventh  of  France,  anecdote  of,  S3. 
Interesting  particulars  of  her  hiatovy, 
her  last  Illness  and  death,  51. 

Soul,  seat  of  the,  speculations  concern- 
ing, and  notions  entertained  by  dif- 
ferent nations,  301, 809. 

Soul,  state  of  the,  after  death,  various 
opinions  respecting,  ft63. 

Souls,  Feast  of,  368. 

Source  of  the  Ganges,  nnoertalnty  at- 
tached to  this  subject,  678. 

South  American  Islands,  description  of 
the  habitations  of  the  natives,  324. 

Southey,  Edith,  dedication  to  her  of  the 
poem  of  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  6. 

Southey,  Edith  May,  Lines  addressed 
to  her,  482. 

Soverelgtis,  The,  780. 

Spain,  Recollections  of  a  Day's  Journey 
in.  186. 

Spaniel,  Lines  on  the  Death  of  a  fa- 
vourite old,  137. 

Spanish  Armada,  The,  128. 

Spanish  clergy,  the,  their  motive  for 
propagating  the  ridiculous  (hbles  at- 
tributed to  them,  638. 

Spear,  mode  of  throwing  the:  curious 
extract  ttam  Stowe's  Chronicle  r»> 
specting,  50. 

Speech  of  Robert  Emmet,  on  his  Con- 
viction for  High  Treason,  Lines 
written  on  hearing,  140. 

Speed,  extract  from,  relating  to  the 
condition  of  Ftance  and  England 
during  their  contention  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  8. 

Spenser,  the  Poet's  tribute  to,  767. 
Extract  from  his  **  Faery  Queen," 
762. 

Spider,  To  a,  127. 

Spirit,  The  Young,  783. 

SporU,  The,  404. 

Stances  addressed  to  W.  R.  Turner, 
Esq.,  R.  A.,  on  his  View  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  142. 

Stansas  written  in  Lady  Lonsdale's 
Album,  141. 


•■  Stately  ymnmd  nbtea 

tide,'*  109. 
Stanb4Mcfa,  tlw,  is  SvdiFriecli 

oa.60». 
St.  BaMred  the  CoafcaBr.n 
St.  BwthoksaeVs  Dw,  )S. 
St.  CyricthepstneHHirK) 


St.  David,  AagOu  tndiES  <e  1 
St  Frands  uA  Ac  &imi 
Tale  of,  13. 

St.  George's  Dsf,  (Meiv  % 

St.  Gualberto,  499. 

SC  Katharine,  FrintfAind 

LageodoCtOi 
St.K<7De.Wella(,ML 
"  St.  Mary  the  Egyptia,"  &>  -d 

Oil  t^0IBflylLB  flpOAf  Wd 

St.  Michael's  auiT,ft\.  Crr.  I 

French  order  «f  tba  tmf-  i 
SL  Patrick's  Vmpterj.  l& 
St.  Romuakl,  4X. 
Stone  of  Sacriftce,  The,  K. 
Stonee,  predees,  ski»4  DiOBd 

time  prevalent,  uta&^ri 


Stowe  the  htatorisa,  iuRBt  i 
the  ooBiqiiest  of  Hartesr 
accomtf  of  the  teuwwt .  -< 
remaina  to  BnglaadiAtfaH 
Rooen,  19.  Curioaiae^^ 
by  him  of  LaUote^^l 
Fifth«36. 

**  Strangers'  Hoose,"  tbt  v^ 


Sunday  Monxliqb  Um  **^ 

121. 
SnpervtltJoa,  exeessHa.  «  3- 1 

961. 
Surgeon's  Wamlaf,  TKt^ 
Surpot.  the,  or  taad-fw  ' 

description  oC  5M. 
Surya,  the  Son,  JfieiK  v<-^ 

684. 
Susgoehimahlnillsm,  ih^  •  ' 

826. 
Swergai,  The,  666. 
8  worda.  anciant  eoalsa  tf  ^^ 

tos  inecrlbed  upon  fts.'- 

Sydacy,  Sir  PtuBp,  Spte^^ 
attempt  at  natonlka;  m -< 

meaanre,  and  cant «iW^i 
His  faflttre  in  peatsBJCn*  1 
signal  tMtt  In  the  kpxs^ 
Extract  tnm  his  "  D«r 
esie,'*  aad  testteear  ^  - 
werth.  796. 


Taaw.  the  God  of  T&«^  ' 

Aitotakl.  oae  of  Iht  S^  I 

71. 
Table  of  the  Sevcstffa  B^'' 

▼ageat  account  ot  br  lU^-) 
**  Take  op  thy  FropliMT  . 
Talavera,  InactipllaB  u  "^ 

Battle  at,  17&. 
Talbot,  aacfteat  rltss  ff^  >^ ' 

formed  for  him  bf  fei*  ^  '^ 
Tale  or  Vm*9tstmf,  .\.««« 
Tamarind,  Uie,299L 
Tanks,  the  Tarioaskiat' 

great  UB«  and  tapMtxr  ' 

6ML 

Tannegvy  da  Chita,  ic.  ^ 
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de^4ott  for  nvlng  the  life  of  Charles 

the  SeTenth  of  France  In  childhood, 

90. 
Taylor,  Biahop,  a  pasiage  firom  one  of 

hli  MrmoQi  Teralfled,  WO, 
Taylor.  Mr.  WllUam.  of  Norwich,  the 

Poet's  tribute  to,  770. 
"  Tell  CM  a  story,  old  RoUn  Gnj  I " 

687. 
Temple  of  Belas,  some  ooojectiirea  re- 
specting, S56. 
Temple  of  Mexico,  some  paitlcalart 

respecting,  898. 
Temple    of   Solomon   at  Jerusalem; 

origin  of  the  notion  of  Its  having 

been  raised  by  the  agency  of  Genii, 

248. 
Temples  of  the  Mexicans,  description 

of.  379. 
Tent,  the  Bedouin,  description  of,  837. 
Teraphim,  the,   8M.     Particular  de- 
scription of.  236. 
Teresa,  St.,  extract  from  her  Life,  41- 

lustratlve  of  the  character  of  the  Maid 

of  Orleans,  13. 
Texcalipoca,  chief  of  the  gods  worship* 

ped  by  the  Mexicans,  361. 
Thalaba  trb  DisTsoYia,  In  Twelre 

Books.  213—312. 
Thanksgiving  for  Victory,  141. 
**  That  was  a  memorable  day  for  Spain,** 

483. 
**  The  comb,  between  whose  Ivory  teeth 

she  strains.**  115. 
**  The  Emperor  Nap  be  would  set  off,'* 

464. 
"  Tlie  Doctor  whlsper'd  to  the  Nurse," 

457. 
"  The   first   wish   of   Queen   Mary's 

heart."  468. 
"  The  Friars  five  have  girt  their  loins,** 

452. 
**  The  maiden,  through  the  bvourlng 

niglit."  440. 
**  The  night  is  come,  no  fears  disturb,** 

129. 
Theology,  Doctors  of,  their  convocation 

to  decide  upon  the  pretensions  of 

Joan  of  Arc,  26. 
**  Theory  of  the  Earth.'*  Bumet*s,  ex- 
tract from,  with  remarks,  969. 
'*  The  rage  of  Babylon  is  roused,"  127. 
"  The  raven  croak'd  as  she  sate  at  her 

meal,"  483. 
**  There  once  was  a  painter  in  Catholic 

days,"  429. 
"  There  was  an  old    man   breaking 

stones/*  427. 
**  The  skylark  hath  perceived  his  prison 

door,"  142. 
**The  storm-cloud  grows  deeper  above.** 

133. 
"  The  summer  and  autumn  had  been 

so  wet,"  429. 
**  The  work  Is  done,  the  (kbric  is  com- 
plete." 439. 
**  Think.  Valentine,  as  speeding  on  thy 

way."  107. 
**  Thou  chronicler  of  crimes,  1*11  read 

no  more,"  140. 
"  Though  now  no  more  the  musing 

ear,"  190. 
Thought,  freedom  of,  as  ei^oyed  in 

KngUnd,  794. 
"  Thou  llngerest.  Spring !  still  wintry 

is  the  scene,"  108. 


**  Thou  wert  out  beUmes,  thou  busy, 
busy  bee  I  **  126. 

Three  Bards  of  the  Ruddy  Spear.  The, 
877. 

Three  holy  Bachelors  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain,  The,  376. 

Thunder,  the  God  of,  71 . 

Thnrcellus.  Vision  of.  968. 

Tide.  The  Bbb.  130. 

Tidings,  The.  861. 

Tigers,  mode  adopted  in  the  East  of 
marking  the  places  of  their  resort,  869. 

Time,  its  divisions  among  the  Arabians, 
230. 

lime.  Oriental  divisions  of,  674. 

Time-taper,  description  of,  574. 

"  'Tis  a  calm  pleasant  evening,  the 
light  fades  away,**  105. 

**  *Tis  mine  i  what  accents  can  my  Joy 
declare,"  114. 

*'  *Tis  night :  the  unrelenting  owners 
sleep,"  99. 

Titles,  Oriental,  their  absurdity  and 
blasphemous  character,  571. 

Tiaia,  877. 

Tlaloc.  God  of  the  Waters,  the  three 
yeariy  sacrifices  offered  to,  379. 

TIalocan,  the  Paradise  of  Tlaloc.  sin- 
gular notions  of  the  Mexicans,  as  to 
the  distribution  of  souls  after  death, 
385. 

Toledo.  Enchanted  Tower  at,  667. 

"  Toll  on.  toll  on.  old  boU,"  161. 

Tomb  of  Monacella,  340. 

Tombs,  the,  of  the  Persians,  some  par- 
ticulars from  various  authors  on  this 
subject,  976. 

Torres  Vedras,  its  ancient  date,  186. 

Tortoise,  an  ancient  machine  used  in 
sieges,  description  of,  55. 

Tower  of  Babe!,  some  particulars  con- 
cerning, 356. 

Towers,  moving,  employed  in  sieges, 
description  of.  57. 

Trance,  The.  771. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  as  held  by  the 
Tlascallans,  375. 

Traveller's  Return,  The,  194. 

Treasure,  hidden,  superititlcm  of  the 
Turks  on  this  subject.  957. 

Trebttchet,  the  ancient,  description  of, 
56. 

**  Triads  of  BardIsm,"  extracu  (h)m, 
818.358. 

Trial  by  ordeal,  remvks  upon  the  an- 
cient practice  of,  409. 

Trials  of  poets.  See  preface  to  "  Joan 
of  Arc." 

Tribe  of  Ad.  some  particulars  of  their 
origin,  settlement  in  Arabia,  Ac., 
916. 

Tbiumpb  or  Woman.  Tbb.  86—90. 

Troyes,  treaty  of,  particulars  of  lu  pro- 
vision for  Charles,  38. 

Tufted  lark,  Soonbil's  account  of  the. 
557. 

€•  'Xwas  the  voice  of  my  husband  that 
came  on  the  gale,"  134. 

Tyranny,  its  overthrow,  751 

U. 

Ubiquity,  singular  kind  of,  ascribed  to 
Krishna  by  the  Hindoos.  623. 

Urban,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  account 
of  his  deportation  of  relln  to  Asturias, 


with  a  particular  description  of  them, 
G91. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  the,  extract  from 
Paracelsus  respecting,  344. 

Urslno,  the  Cardinal,  16. 

Uxbridge.  Lord,  some  notice  of  the 
spot  in  which  his  leg,  which  was  shot 
off  In  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Is  de- 
posited, 736. 

V. 

Vampirism,  some  particulars  connected 
with  this  suh}ect,  877—279. 

Vancouleur,  the  Lord  of.  Old  Claude's 
interview  with,  6.  Joan  of  Arc  boldly 
declares  to  him  her  divine  missicm,  7. 

Vault,  The,  773. 

Vega,  Lope  de,  extract  from  his  "  Je- 
rusalcn  Conqulstada,"  634. 

Verses  spoken  in  the  Theatre  at  Ox- 
ford, upon  the  Installation  of  Lord 
Grenville,  103. 

Vespers,  Sicilian,  168. 

Victory  and  Peace,  celebration  of,  756. 

Victory,  Thanksgiving  for,  141. 

Victory,  The,  140.  396. 

Victory,  the  Hall  of,  the  Poet*s  cele- 
bration of  the  warlike  achievements 
of  England,  758,  &c. 

Village  of  the  Bridge,  The,  968. 

Villalr,  John,  his  valour  at  the  battle 
between  the  Burgundlans  and  the 
Dauphinois,  74. 

Viol,  the,  some  particulars  respecting 
its  use  In  France,  37. 

Virgin  Mary,  some  extracts  from  the 
Life  of,  508. 

Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  Scott's,  ex- 
tract from.  186. 

Vision  or  JDooxMCirr,  A,  766.  The 
Trance.  HI.  The  Vault.  773.  The 
Awakening,  774.  The  Gate  of  Heaven, 
775.  The  Accusers,  778.  The  Be- 
atification,779.  The  Sovereigns.  780. 
The  Elder  Worthies,  781.  The 
Worthies  of  the  Georgian  Age,  782. 
The  Young  Splriu,  783.  The  Meet- 
ing. 784. 

Vision  of  Thurclllns,  969. 

VUion,  The,  743. 

Vision,  The,  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
77—86. 

Vitruvius,  his  observations  respecting 
fortified  walls.  49. 

Volney,  his  description  of  the  Simoom 
of  the  Desert,  831.  Of  the  general 
poverty  of  the  Bedouins,  936.  Of 
their  music,  238.    Of  their  literature. 


Voltaire,  apology  for  his  "  Eerasex  fm- 
/awur  748. 

Vow,  The,  673. 

Voyage,  The.  321. 

Vulture,  the.  Its  great  use  In  Arabia 
and  in  all  hot  countries,  233.  Divine 
honours  paid  to  this  bird  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  933. 

W. 

Wadi,  or  rivers  of  Arabia,  particulars 

respecting,  835. 
Wakon-teebe.    the  Dwelling   of   the 

Great  Spirit,  284. 
Wales,  the  Return  ta,  814. 
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Wfsigoth^  their   history  involvvA   in 

great  obicnrity,  eSH. 
WolUtoQecraft,  Ifary,  Lfaies  to.  9^ 
WoMAW,  Tux  TatOHFa  or.  87—90. 
Women,  curious  partiaalars  frvm  Stove 

the  historian,  of  their  faiteriwMcg  ia 

the  business  of  their  rvlers  la  the 

fifteenth  century,  34. 
Women,  The,  995. 
Worid's  End,  The.  6IS. 
World,  the.  moral  map  tA^  763. 
Worthies,  The  Elder.  781. 
Worthies  of  the  Georgian  Afe.   The, 

782. 
Wright.  J.  M.  Esq.,  Lines  on  a  Fktare 

painteJI  by  hhn.  142L 
Wynn,  Charles  WatUn  WUtiam«.  the 

Poem  of   BfADOC  inscribed  to  huau 

343. 


Xfanalpoca,  a  Monodnma.  1 10. 


Y. 

Yamen,  story  of.  Orom  Plcnit,  617. 

Yellow  RiTer,  The.  264. 

**  Ye  sylphs,  who  banqnetoa  my  Delia's 

blush."  115. 
*'  Yet  one  song  mora,  one  higfa   aad 

solemn  strain,"  146. 
Ynjs  Dowjll.  the  Dark  Island.  314. 
Yoys  Prydain,  the  Beautiful  Isle.  3.M. 
''You  are  old.  Father  WilUaai,    tb« 

young  man  cried."  IM. 
Young  Dragon.  The,  ^3. 
Young  Spirit,  The.  783. 
Young's   "  Night  Thougfata.** 

finom,  763. 
Youth  and  Age.  133. 


Zaecoom.  fynlt  of  the.  deaoripdoo  ot 

fhmi  the  Koran,  371. 
Zaraleta,  Juan  de,  his  cnrioos  acroMPt 

of  the  process  of  fictiog  a  Spaniih 

dandy  with  boots,  434. 
Zeinhab,  the  Latin  ZcM>Ma,  UX 
Zempoalla,  splendoor  of  the  hoows  te, 

337. 
Zlllah.  the  Jewish  MaM,  43». 
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